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The Progressive Party and Social Reformers -- The "Critical" 
Election of 1912 


I. Introduction -- Why Study the Progressive Party? 


The press and pundits frequently have represented the 
challenge posed by H. Ross Perot and the political organization he 
has created, United We Stand America, as the most significant 


assault on the two party system since Theodore Roosevelt’s Bull 


Moose Campaign.1+ This observation might prove to be as ephemeral 


as the public opinion polls it relies on; but it challenges the 
political historian to recall the meaning and significance of the 
1912 election. 

Political Scientists have paid scant attention to the 1912 
election, an oversight that is only partly attributable to a 
disinclination to study history. Even those scholars who have 
attended to the historical development of parties and elections 
have not focused on this important event, choosing instead in their 
historical labors to emphasize so-called "critical partisan 
reali nments." These epochal party struggles, occurring at 
critical junctures of American political history -- 1800, 1828, 
1860, 1896, 1932 -- have resulted in dramatic shifts in voter 
affiliation, major changes in public policy, and the forging of a 
new public philosophy. 2 

The study of realignments has made an unquestionable 
contribution to our understanding of the rhythms of political 


history in the United States; at the same time, it has deflected 
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attention from long-term secular changes that have weakened the 
influence of parties in the electorate and rendered the concept of 
partisan realignment far less relevant to contemporary political 
developments. It is precisely in this sense that the 1912 election 
is to be understood as a "critical" event, albeit one that weakens 
rather than realigns traditional parties. Properly understood, the 
1912 election marks an initial, critical historical change in 
representation that "emancipates" American politics and government 
from political parties and the traditional pattern of realignments 
they provided for.? "In several respects, the election of 1912 was 
the first ‘modern’ presidential contest in American history," 
Arthur Link and Richard McCormick wrote, in 1983. "The use of the 
direct primaries, the challenge to traditional party loyalties, the 
candidates’ issue orientation, and the prevalence of interest-group 
political activities all make the election of 1912 look more like 

that of 1980 than that of 1896."4 
More significant, the 1912 election was the climactic 


electoral battle of the Progressive era in which a profound 


transformation of American politics and government begins. Four 


political parties presented candidates for President in the 1912 
campaign: the Socialist Party named Eugene Debs, the labor leader 
from Indiana; the Republican Party offered William Howard Taft, 
the incumbent President; the Democratic Party nominated Woodrow 
Wilson, the Governor of New Jersey; and, as we have noted, the 
Progressive Party -- the so-called Bull Moose Party -- selected 


Theodore Roosevelt. As Francis L. Broderick has written, all four 
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candidates recognized that fundamental changes were occurring in 
the American political system and sought to define the Progressive 
era’s "answer to the questions raised by the new industrial order 
that had grown up within the American constitutional system." 

The emergence of the Progressive Party in the 1912 election 
was an especially important barometer of the fundamental changes 
represented by this era. Recent scholarship has virtually ignored 
the Progressive Party, and yet it is the most important third party 
to visit the American political landscape during the twentieth 
century. ® With the celebrated former president Theodore Roosevelt 
as its candidate, the Bull Moose Party won 27.4 percent of the 
popular vote and eighty-eight electoral votes from six states. 
This was an extraordinary showing for a third party; in fact, with 
the very important exception of the Republican party of the 1850s, 
no third party candidate for the presidency before or after 1912 
has received so large a percentage of the popular vote or as many 
electoral votes as Theodore Roosevelt did. 

In spite of this remarkable showing, the Progressive Party was 


forlorn by 1916; it brought neither an ongoing multiparty system 


nor a fundamental party transformation, pitting progressives 


against conservatives, for which many participants in the Bull 
Moose campaign expressed hope. An old saw of historical literature 
on the Progressive era is that the Progressive party of 1912 was 
essentially a personal political vehicle for Theodore Roosevelt, an 
organization relegated to serving his own political ambitions. 


TR’s bolt from the Republican Convention in 1912, the argument 
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goes, was born of his party’s rejection of his desire, after a 
brief retirement from politics, to return to power. As such, the 
Progressive Party was not invested with a collective mission and 
organization that could survive his return to the fold in 1916.” 

It is our view, however, that the Progressive party went 
deeper than Theodore Roosevelt’s ample desire for power. It 
embodied the aspirations of reformers whose quest for an agent of 
political, social and industrial transformation was a dozen years 
old. These reformers included insurgent Republican office holders, 
disaffected Democrats, crusading journalists, academics, social 
workers and other activists who had lent their support to a number 
of local and national advocacy groups, and viewed the Progressive 
Party as an agent that could bring national recognition and effect 
to their shared concerns. Above all, these concerns centered on 
the concentration of wealth at the turn of the century, yielding 
giant trusts that, according to reformers, constituted uncontrolled 
and irresponsible units of power in American society. These 
industrial combinations created the perception, more than half 
true, that opportunity had become less equal in the United States, 
that growing corporate might threatened the freedom of individuals 
to earn a living. Moreover, many believed that the great business 
interests, represented by newly formed concerns such as the 
National Association of Manufacturers, had captured and corrupted 


the men and methods of government for their own profit; had turned 


party leaders -- both Democrats and Republicans -- into 


irresponsible "bosses" who did the bidding of "special interests." 


To be sure, Theodore Roosevelt was not a mere incident to 
reform aspirations. "More than any single leader," the progressive 
thinker and editor Herbert Croly wrote, "Theodore Roosevelt 
contributed decisively to the combination of political with social 
reform and to the building up a body of national public opinion 
behind the combination. Under his leadership as President, reform 
began to assume the characteristics, if not the name, of 


8 In giving national prominence to progressive 


progressivism." 
objectives, Roosevelt played a leading part in giving rise to a new 
form of statesmanship -- he deliberately viewed himself as "the 
steward of the public welfare," who could embody and give effect to 
the aspirations of the American people to improve society. TR 
greatly admired Abraham Lincoln, who, in seeking to purge slavery 
from the American constitution, gave new meaning to the national 
community of the United States, investing it with a sense of 
purpose, even a religiosity, that marked a major change in the 
relationship between the individual and government. Roosevelt’s 
contribution was to engage the American people in a dialogue about 
economic problems -- not until his time were such problems treated 
in terms of sin and righteousness. "Roosevelt borrowed from [the 
Populist leader William Jennings Bryan," the philosopher John Dewey 


wrote, "but Bryan came from Nazareth in Galilee, and spoke the 


cruder language of the exhorter and itinerant revivalist. When 


Roosevelt uttered like sentiments, his utterances had the color and 


prestige of a respectable cult and an established church. "9 


Roosevelt’s concept of leadership and his great talent for 
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taking the American people into his confidence, made him virtually 
irresistible to reformers. "Roosevelt bit me and I went mad," the 


progressive journalist William Allen White wrote about his 


participation in the Bull Moose campaign. 2° White was not alone. 


As the prominent settlement house worker, Jane Addams, said in 
seconding Theodore Roosevelt’s nomination for president at the 
National Convention of the Progressive Party, reformers supported 
TR’s campaign because they viewed him as "one of the few men in 
public life who has responded to the social appeal, who has caught 
the significance of the modern movement." They saw the Progressive 
candidate, she said, as "a leader of invincible courage, of open 
mind, of democratic sympathies, one endowed with power to interpret 
the common man and to identify himself with the common lot."41 
The alliance between Roosevelt and social reformers came to 
fruition in the formulation of the Progressive party’s platform. 
This “Contract With the People" was the product of close 
consultation, prior to and during the Convention, between TR and 
reformers -- much of the grunt work, in fact, was performed by a 
subcommittee chaired by William Draper Lewis, Dean of the 
University of Pennsylvania law school, that enlisted the services 
of a number of those at the vanguard of progressive reforn, 
including William Allen White. This platform was emblematic, White 
believed, of the Party’s integrity, proof that the 1912 campaign 
was led and inspired by, but not subservient to, Roosevelt. "I 


think you fellows overemphasize Roosevelt," he admonished the 


editor of the American Mercury. "If you had been with me through 
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the four or five days’ session of the sub-committee on platform and 
through the all night session of the General Committee and you had 
seen the crowd and understood the spirit of the session of the 
Progressive party, you would understand that Roosevelt is not the 
Progressive Party....The Progressive party is here to stay and I am 
satisfied it is going to have a place, perhaps not a winning place, 
but definite in American politics for the next thirty years during 
a great stirring movement in our country, a movement to change the 
environment of poverty so that whatever of poverty is due to 
environment may be removed. "12 

The principles and policy proposals espoused by the 
Progressive party platform would indeed endure, even though the 


party that gave birth to it would not. "The next thing in order is 


for the attorney general to institute a dissolution suit against 


the new Progressive party as a political trust," Current Literature 


complained, tongue-in-cheek, in the wake of the Bull Moose 
convention. "It has gone ahead and corralled into its platform 
nearly all the issues there are or can possibly be in the next 
fifty years..."13 This wry bit of reportage proved prescient: the 
platform called for national regulations and social welfare 
measures that would not be enacted until the New Deal;’and it 
advocated measures for "pure democracy," including the universal 
use of the direct primary, an easier method to amend the 
Constitution, the initiative, and referenda on laws that the state 
courts declared unconstitutional, that continue to guide reformers 


who reject the need for space between government and the people. 
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The Progressive vision of democracy became the centerpiece of 
TR’s frantic run for the White House, defining his 1912 campaign 


"as one of the most radical ever made by a major American political 


figure."14 It beheld a program that challenged the very foundation 


of "republican" democracy -- the idea, underlying the American 
Constitution, that space created by institutional devices such as 
the separation of powers and federalism allowed representatives to 
govern competently and fairly. Similarly, the Progressive idea of 
democracy was not congenial to party politics, at least as they 
traditionally worked in the United States. Forged on the anvil of 
Jeffersonian principles, political parties in the United States 
were wedded to constitutional arrangements such as legislative 
supremacy and states’ rights that impeded the expansion of national 
administrative power in the name of the people’s economic welfare. 
The origins and organizing principles of the American party system 
established it as a force against the creation of a "modern" state. 
The Progressive reformers commitment to building such a state -- 
that is, a national political power with expansive programmatic 
responsibilities -- meant that the party system either had to be 
weakened or reconstructed. 

Understood in this way, the program for direct democracy 
suggests a possible solution to -- or a tentative hypothesis to 
explain -- the puzzle posed by the extraordinary, albeit brief, 
existence of the Progressive Party. Put simply, our argument is 
that the Progressive party was a party to challenge the very 


existence of partisan politics. As the historian Barry Karl has 
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written of the Bull Moose campaign of 1912, “it was as much an 
attack on the whole concept of political parties as it was an 
effort to create a single party whose doctrinal clarity and moral 
purity would represent the true interest of the nation as a 
whole. "15 

A study of the 1912 Progressive campaign thereby sheds light 
on the historical forces that lead eventually to the decline of 
partisan ties in the American electorate. As a party that 
anticipates a political order that could dispense with the two 
party systen, the Bull Moose campaign foreshadows the 
nationalization and decline of party in twentieth century American 
politics. Furthermore, its strong showing in the 1912 campaign 
helped advance political reforms such as the direct primary and 
initiative that lessened the influence of parties in elections and 
government. The 1912 election and its aftermath prepared the 
ground for candidate-centered campaigns and a more direct, 
plebiscitary form of governance -- the form of politics that has 


evolved over the course of the twentieth century and currently, as 


demonstrated by what has come to be called "Perotism," appears, for 


better or worse, to be coming into its own. 

More important, the legacy of the Progressive party focuses 
our attention on the meaning of the profoundly important, yet 
elusive, concept of progressivism. For the past quarter century, 
the scholarly effort to define this concept or identify the 
principles and organizational forms of the progressive movement has 


been under full-scale attack. Peter Filene has argued that the 
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progressive movement is an intellectual construct, a mere semantic, 
that never existed as an historical reality. Although not willing 
to go this far, Daniel Rogers acknowledges that "the trouble with 
comprehending ‘progressivism’ as a list of beliefs" is that 
"progressives did not share a common creed or a string of common 
values." The Progressive era, he suggests, exemplified a new 
fragmented and issue-oriented politics in which often contradictory 
reform movements sought to capitalize on the declining influence of 
traditional party control on politics and government. After all, 


Rogers has_ observed, "those whom historians had _ labeled 


progressives shared no common party or organization. "1® All four 


candidates in 1912 were, in some real sense, progressive, Taft, 
Debs, and Wilson, as well as Roosevelt, and the factious contest of 
that year revealed just how deeply the progressive movement was 
rent by deep disagreements over anti-trust policy, women’s 
suffrage, direct democracy, and any number of <ther important 
issues. 

Yet there was a Progressive party, and its ephemeral existence 
involved an impressive effort, an "experiment," TR called it, to 
articulate a coherent progressive philosophy and define a 
comprehensive progressive program. In undertaking these tasks the 
leaders of the Party were rent by deep disagreements over civil 
rights and anti-trust policy; arguably, the short-lived existence 
of the Progressive party, the failure of the experiment of 1912, 
gives proof of the progressive movement’s incoherence. More 


penetratingly, however, the Progressive party can be viewed as a 
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vehicle that clarified the meaning of progressivism; that 
temporarily housed a movement of public opinion rather than party, 
a "progressive tendency," as Croly called it, that had an effect on 
the prestige and fortunes of all political leaders. The 1912 
election left Republicanism and Democracy powerful political forces 
in the United States; but hereafter, because of the success of the 
Progressive party campaign, the standing of political leaders was 
determined quite as much by their relation to the progressive 
movement. "The line of cleavage between progressives and non- 


progressives," Croly wrote confidently in 1914, "is fully as 


important as that between Democrats and Republicans. "17 


The Progressive Party set the terms of debate in the 1912 
campaign; and beyond the 1912 election, the lines of argument 
would endure, shaping the terms of political discourse for 
twentieth century American politics. In the sections that follow, 
we seek to define the Progressive Party’s philosophy and progran, 
describe the experiment -- the herculean effort -- to embody 
progressivism in a new kind of party, and consider the legacy of 
the Bull Moose campaign for the party system and political 


alignments in the United States. 


II. Progressive Democracy and the Bull Moose Campaign -- Standing 


at Armageddon 


In his first hand account of the of the Bull Moose campaign, 


Philip Roosevelt, cousin of the Progressive candidate for 
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president, marks the summer of 1910 as the beginning of that 
quixotic campaign. Having just returned from his African hunting 
trip, TR found himself embroiled in New York state politics, 
battling, at the behest of Governor Charles E. Hughes, for the 
passage of a direct primary bill. Roosevelt, then at the height of 
his popularity, sent a message to the New York legislature, urging 
passage of the reform bill, only to be spurned as the state 
lawmakers sent the direct primary bill down to a decisive defeat. 
"The first skirmish had served to throw Mr. Roosevelt back into 
public life," wrote Philip, "and to injure his prestige 
materially."18 

This skirmish was telling, for it revealed the true purpose of 
Roosevelt’s effort to return to the White House: a battle to close 
the space between the people and representatives -- a struggle that 
required an assault on the two-party system, which stood as a 


bulwark of the decentralized organizational politics that TR 


abhorred. Roosevelt’s feeling that Taft, his chosen successor in 


1908, had all too willingly made peace with this politics focused 


his attention on the national events. Two months after his failed 
effort to win the fight for direct democracy in New York, TR used 
the occasion of a speech in Osawatomie, Kansas to return to 
national politics with a bold statement of his progressive 
philosophy. 

The Osawatomie speech introduced Roosevelt’s theme of New 
Nationalism, a "Neo-Hamiltonian" understanding of twentieth century 


American politics that sought to rescue the idea of democracy in 
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the United States from the constraints of decentralization.?9 In 
truth, TR’s address expressed ideas that had long been part of his 
thoughts and that had animated his presidency. "I have never 
hesitated to criticize Jefferson," he wrote in 1906, "he was 


infinitely below Hamilton: I think the worship of Jefferson a 


discredit to my country; and I have....small use for the ordinary 


Jeffersonian. "2 Although confessing a lack of sympathy for 


Hamilton’s distrust of democracy, TR considered the resurrection of 
Hamiltonian nationalism and the faith it represented in strong 
government an essential prerequisite to the reform of American 
politics. 

Roosevelt’s dedication to restoring the Hamiltonian tradition 
led him to Lincoln, whom he regarded as the epitome of all 
political virtue. "Men who understand and practice the deep 
underlying philosophy of the Lincoln school of American political 


thought," TR wrote in his Autobiography, are necessarily 


Hamiltonian in their belief in a strong and efficient National 
Government and Jeffersonian in their belief in the people as the 
ultimate authority, and in the welfare of the people as the end of 


government." As Croly put it in The Promise of American Life, a 


progressive tract that gave an intellectual apology for TR’s 
nationalism, "the whole tendency of [Roosevelt’s] program is to 
give a democratic meaning and purpose to the Hamiltonian tradition 
and method. "21 


For all his reverence for Lincoln, Roosevelt viewed himself as 


a national leader with an opportunity to transcend the limitations 
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Lincoln faced, indeed, in part, accepted, in his battle with 


slavocracy. The slavery controversy and racial conflict left a 


country stubbornly divided; conversely, TR hoped, the progressive 


vision of industrial democracy would bury the issue of race once 
and for all, and reunify the nation in a more fundamental war 


against privilege: 


The New Nationalism puts the national need before 

sectional or personal advantage. It is impatient of the utter 
confusion that results from local legislatures attempting to 

treat national issues as local issues. It is still more 
impatient of the impotence which springs from overdivision of 
governmental powers, the impotence which makes it possible for 
local selfishness or for legal cunning, hired by wealthy 
special interests, to bring national activities to deadlock. 

This New Nationalism regards the executive as the steward of 
the public welfare. It demands of the judiciary that it shall 
be interested primarily in human welfare rather than 
prosperity, just as it demands that the representative body 
shall represent all the people rather than any one class or 


section. 22 


Roosevelt’s New Nationalism, as Croly frankly acknowledged, 
foreshadowed centralized administrative power, threatening thereby 
the deep and abiding commitment in the United States to the dignity 


of the democratic individual.?? Jefferson’s opposition to 
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Hamiltonian consolidation went deeper than his concern about the 


advantages he feared it would give to large commercial interests; 
administrative centralization would undermine legislative 
deliberation and localities that were central to forming civic 
attachments. The emancipation of the state from parties and 
interests, thereby, threatened to create a form of statism that 
Americans had long been taught to shun and fear. Many progressives 
rejected Roosevelt’s view that the American romance with localism 
was emblematic of an outdated, "pioneer" form of democracy. The 
prominent Wisconsin reformer, Robert LaFollette, who was elected to 
the Senate in 1906, and the "people’s attorney," Louis Brandeis, 
emphatically opposed Roosevelt’s emphasis on national regulation, 
looking to vigorous reform in the States and militant antitrust 
policy in Washington to transfer power from the ""few" to the 
"many."24 LaFollette and his supporters gave birth to the National 
Progressive Republican League in the early part of 1911 that 
dedicated itself to elevating the Wisconsin Senator and his neo- 
Jeffersonian form of progressive politics to the seat of national 
power. 

Roosevelt considered LaFollette’s dedication to competition 
and decentralization unrealistic; he was also troubled by the 
Senator’s program of political reform. The National Republican 
League, "believing popular government was fundamental to all other 
questions," committed itself to extensive political reforms to 
enable the people to assume control of the machinery of government. 


Indeed, it put such direct government mechanisms as the initiative, 
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referendum, and recall at the center of its platform. 2° Roosevelt 


was. initially uncertain about such mechanisms of direct 
government, declining to join LaFollette’s League in part because 
of his concern that such measures would undermine energetic 
administration of national and state policies. Nevertheless, he 
embraced the League’s support of electoral reform, especially the 
direct primary, considering the direct election of representatives 
an essential ingredient of national reform. In his Osawatomie 
speech, TR celebrated the force of public opinion as a mechanism to 
ensure popular control of the national state New Nationalists 


proposed to build: 


We need to.make our political representatives more quickly and 
sensitively responsive to the people whose servants they are. 
More direct action by the people in their own affairs under 
proper safeguards is vitally necessary. The direct primary is 


a step in this direction. 2° 


A_ Charter of Democracy 


Roosevelt’s call for reform was fraught with deep 
‘constitutional implications. To the extent that the government 
became committed to a reform program that was essentially national 
in character, he recognized, the people in the United States would 
find institutional arrangements that separated the cup of power 


from the lips of the people increasingly intolerable. Yet the 
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advocacy of a more direct democracy threatened to undermine the 
philosophical foundations of constitutional government, to exploit 
the tendency of individuals living in a democracy to reject the 
need for space between government and people. 

The possibilities and dangers of Roosevelt’s New Nationalism 
were dramatically revealed in TR’s address in Columbus, Ohio of 
February 21, 1912, the day he finally, as he put it, "threw his hat 
in the ring" -- announced his intention to seek once again the 
office of the presidency. The first part of this speech, presented 
to the Ohio Constitutional Convention, celebrated the New 
Nationalism dedication to curbing the worst abuses of industrial 
society. "The ends of government are to secure a high average of 
moral and material well being among our citizens," TR proclaimed. 
"It has been well said in the past that we have paid attention only 
to accumulation of property, and that from henceforth we must pay 
equal attention to the proper distribution of property." TR made 
clear that he sought to uphold rather than destroy private 
property; however, a secure system of private property demanded 


conditions that allowed for a "fair race of life," as Lincoln had 


put. it. The emergence of powerful business concerns required the 


creation of an "industrial democracy," secured by national 
administrative tribunals that could prevent unfair business 
practices. "We have only praise for the business man whose 
business success comes as an incident to doing good work for his 
fellows," TR averred; "but we should so shape conditions that a 


fortune shall be obtained only in honorable fashion, in such 
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fashion that its gaining represents benefit to the community. "27 

Nothing so far revealed a radical departure from the pragmatic 
progressive program Roosevelt had pursued as president, when he had 
worked for specific policies, such as the Hepburn Act, usually with 
the cooperation of Republican party regulars. In the second half 
of the speech, however, TR embraced a program of "pure democracy" - 
- presented as the only just and practicable path to the 
destination of economic justice -- that went well beyond his 
support of the direct primary. Prior to the Columbus speech, TR 
was widely viewed as a pragmatic Republican who might reconcile 
regular and insurgent members of the party. But he now embraced a 
"Charter of Democracy" that established him, rather’ than 
LaFollette, as the radical alternative to the staid politics of 
Taft. "The only safe course to follow in this great American 
democracy," he argued, “is to provide for making the popular 
feeling effective." In this spirit, Roosevelt went on to urge that 
"weapons" be placed in the hands of the people that "would make 
representatives more easily and certainly responsive to the 
people’s will." These weapons included the initiative, 
referendum, and recall, the direct election of United States 


Senators, and, most controversial of all, the recall of judicial 


decisions.2® When state courts declared State laws in conflict 


with the federal constitution, TR told the delegates of the Ohio 
Constitutional Convention, they must be made to face the court of 
public opinion: 


If any considerable number of people feel that the decision is 
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in defiance of justice, they should be given the right by 
petition to bring before the people at some subsequent 
election, special or otherwise, as might be decided, and 
after opportunity for debate has been allowed, the question 
whether or not judges’ interpretation of the Constitution 

is to be sustained. If it is sustained, well and good. If 
not, then the popular verdict is to be accepted as final; the 
decisions to be allowed to be reversed, and the construction 
of the Constitution definitely decided; subject only to action 


by the Supreme Court of the United States. 


"Since your Columbus speech and especially since your 


announcement, the air in Washington has been electric -- charged as 
it was during the days of your administration," a supporter wrote 
TR in March. "There is gloom at the White House and the Taft 

headquarters because they realize now it is a fight to the finish. 

They appreciate, moreover, that your Columbus speech has made the 
issues of the campaign, has forced Taft upon the defensive, and 
finally has made the President leader of the reactionary forces."29 
In truth, however, the radical ground that TR staked out in his 
Columbus address was anything but terra firma. "That bold 
statement impaired considerably Roosevelt’s chance of securing the 
[Republican] nomination," the historian George Mowry has written. 

"For by attacking American judicial institutions he alienated the 
conservative wing of his party, which might have supported him for 


the sake of a possible victory."39 Indeed, standpat Republicans 
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and large industrial interests who had always appreciated TR’s 
disdain for radical antitrust policy rapidly abandoned the former 
president. Even Henry Cabot Lodge, who probably was indebted to 
Roosevelt for his reelection to the Senate in 1911, now wrote his 
lifelong friend that he could not support his quest for the 
presidency. "I found myself confronted with the fact that I was 
opposed to your policies declared at Columbus with great force in 
regard to changes on our Constitution and principles of government 
as I understand them....I knew, of course, that you and I differed 
on some of these points but I had not realized that the differences 
were so wide."31 

The opposition to Roosevelt’s program went far beyond the 
embattled standpatters. All but the most radical of his supporters 
considered the proposal for the recall of judicial decisions a 
violation the keystone of individual freedom. Such was the 
opposition to TR’s plan for judicial reform that Taft now found 
honor in the charge of conservativism levelled against him. "The 
announcement of the Ohio speech as a platform sent a thrill of 
alarm through all the members of the community who understood our 
constitutional principles and who feared the effect of the proposed 
changes upon the permanence of the government," Taft told an 
audience in Boston, Massachusetts. It was unthinkable to the great 
majority of leaders in Congress and the States, and to the great 
mass of people as well, Taft argued, that Roosevelt should 


seriously propose to have a plebiscite upon questions involving the 


construction of the Constitution. ?2 Many of the more respected 


members of the progressive camp did not disagree with Taft, 
although they generally expressed their dissent privately. "I wish 
you or someone else could have side-tracked the appeal by 
referendum, which is really a stupid make shift," Learned Hand 
complained to a mutual friend. 

Roosevelt insisted that he did not mean to propose as sweeping 
a reform of the Constitution as his opponents alleged. He only 
meant the procedure of judicial recall to be available in certain 
states, where the courts had embraced a doctrine of substantive due 
process that all but vitiated the legislature’s police power. It 
was absurd, he argued, for several state courts to deny elected 
representatives the right to enact policies, such as worker 
compensation and minimum wage laws, that were intended only to 


ameliorate the worst abuses of industrialization. 


Still, Roosevelt was not content with such circumspect 


constitutional reform. He did not offer a broader solution, one 
that would include the national judiciary as well, only for the 
lack of a readily available remedy. Like it or not, he wrote Hand, 
the state and national courts would have to restrain their defense 
of property, lest they lose the confidence of the people. "I would 
much prefer that the judges should themselves change their 
attitude...I hope that criticism such as mine will tend to bring 
about this result. If it does not, then there will have to be 
change in the fundamental form of the law of the lana."34 Thus, 
Roosevelt endorsed not only the traditional progressive measures -- 


initiative, referendum, recall, and the direct election of Senators 
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-- designed to make American political institutions more 
democratic, but suggested the need for more comprehensive reform 
that would "permit the people themselves by popular vote after due 
deliberation and discussion, but finally and without appeal to 
settle what the proper construction of any constitutional point 
is."35 

Fully aware of the controversy his plan for direct government 
stirred, Roosevelt refused to discard it. Conversely, he made it 
the center of his campaign for president -- and his commitment to 
the principles of the Columbus speech deepened throughout the 
election year. "Much ink has been spilled over the question why 


Roosevelt, usually the skilled politician, made such an egregious 


mistake," Mowry has observed.2© put the platform for direct 


democracy was not a mistake as such; rather, it revealed that 
Roosevelt had come to embrace a set of principles that could not 
abide party politics and the constraints they imposed on 
programmatic reform. "For the past couple of years," TR wrote 
Lodge, "I have felt that you and I were heading opposite ways as 
regards internal politics."37 Roosevelt’s departure from his 
friends in the Republican party did not show him to have lost his 
political touch; his extraordinary instincts told him that the 
time was right to undertake a bold experiment -- to determine 
whether a new kind of party, dedicated to a progressive form of 
democracy, could be formed. 

Remarking on the unfavorable circumstances that the Columbus 


speech created for TR’s bid to return to the White House, the New 
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York Times reported a tendency among pundits "to think that Colonel 


Roosevelt had chosen this method of taking himself out of the 
contest for the Republican nomination this year." TR did not 
really want to make another campaign, the thinking went, and "had 
deliberately constructed for himself a platform which he knows the 
country will not accept. "38 In fact, Roosevelt’s objective 
transcended rather than fell short of the GOP nomination. He 
intended to go directly to the people to challenge the very 
foundation upon which both the Democratic and Republican parties 
rested. As such, another much discussed explanation of TR’s 
behavior, dismissed as "fantastic" by the Times, came closer to the 
truth: "Roosevelt has deliberately attempted the great realignment 
of parties that has been so much discussed in recent years."39 
That this was neither fantastic nor idle speculation is 
revealed by the correspondence TR had with the many supporters to 
whom he had sent a draft of the Columbus speech. Roosevelt’s 
exchange with Amos Pinchot a week prior to his trip to Ohio is 
especially revealing. Pinchot complained that the address was too 
modest in its approach to the political economy, that it needed to 
offer straightforward positions on issues such as the tariff that 
had long been central to party conflict. That kind of advice, TR 
retorted, "seemed to embody the kind of statement I am most anxious 
to avoid, the kind of statement that would make the people at large 
tend to regard the Insurgents as merely an ordinary political 
party." To settle for discussion of a plank on the tariff "would 


make me seem to be uttering a conventional and insincere 
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platitude. "49 With his Columbus speech, then, Roosevelt intended 
to seize the leadership of a great cause; taking command of the 
Republican party might, under the proper circumstances, contribute 
to that cause. But party struggles per se were almost beside the 


point. 


The First Candidate-Centered Campaign 


Roosevelt’s "Charter of Democracy" made direct democracy 
central to the 1912 election. This speech, in effect, articulated 
the platform for his presidential campaign. In his fight for the 
Republican nomination, TR transformed his candidacy itself into an 
issue. Taft controlled federal patronage and was supported by most 
GOP machines, insuring the incumbent president’s control of the 
state conventions that still dominated the presidential nomination 
process. Roosevelt’s only chance for the nomination lay in 
challenging the convention system, calling on states to adopt the 


direct primary. Not only the principles of "pure democracy," 


therefore, but also practical politics dictated that TR’s campaign 


for the nomination in effect become a fight for the "rule of the 
people." Roosevelt considered his speech of March 21, delivered at 
Carnegie Hall in New York City, to be the clearest statement of the 
principles he first articulated in Columbus. "The great 
fundamental issue now before the Republican party and before our 
people can be stated briefly," he proclaimed on that occasion. 


"It is, Are the American people fit to govern themselves, to rule 
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themselves, to control themselves? I believe they are. My 


cpponents do not?"41 


With Roosevelt’s campaign for "the right of the people to rule 
themselves," the 1912 presidential election became the first in 
United States history in which direct primaries played a 
significant part. Prior to TR’s campaign, the direct primary was 
used to select delegates in only six states. The Roosevelt 
headquarters publicly challenged the Taft forces to a trial of 
strength by means of a direct primary in every state of the Union. 
The Taft forces, led by the ruthlessly efficient William McKinley, 
rejected the challenge. "I do not favor changes in the rules of 
the game while the game is in progress," McKinley wrote in a 
letter to Senator Joseph Dixon of Montana, the manager of TR’s 
insurgent forces. Another Taft man, Congressman Philip P. Campbell 
of Kansas, added that "the Republican Party does not believe in an 
appeal from the umpire to the bleachers." 

Such a denial played right into Roosevelt’s hands -- this was 
no game he claimed; and the interest of regular Republicans in 
confining the people to the bleachers was an "astounding" 
indictment of the convention system. The convention system was 
founded during the Jacksonian era to link the presidential contest, 
hitherto dominated by the congressional caucus, to the "grass 
roots"; to ensure that presidential candidates, through the support 
of state and local party organizations, truly represented, and were 
accountable to, popular concerns. But this system had become 


decrepit, TR claimed; disassociated from the reformative zeal 
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present at its founding, the convention system had been transformed 


into an instrument of privilege, of "minority tyranny." As he put 


it in a letter that was widely distributed by the Roosevelt 


organization to be used in the battles being waged for the direct 
primary: 

Our opponents take the view that this contest 
is merely a game, that the object of the contest is to win 
prizes for the contestants, and that public office is the 
reward that goes to the winners of the game and that, 
therefore, it is a piece of allowable (although rather tricky) 
smartness to refuse to make changes in the laws during the 
progress of the contest, if these changes would deprive the 
led captains of the political world of advantage they now hold 
over the plain people.... 

The issue may be stated as follows: Should election 
laws be framed with a view to the interests of politicians or 
should election laws be framed with a view to carrying out the 
popular will? ....We regard the present contest not as a 
contest between individuals -- for we are not concerned with 
the welfare of any particular individual, neither with mine 
nor with any other man -- but as a contest between these two 
radically different views of the function of politics in a 


great democracy. *? 


As a consequence of Roosevelt making the direct primary a 


cause celebre, many northern state legislatures fought fiercely 
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over the question of adopting electoral reform. In the end, 


Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Maryland, Ohio, and South 
Dakota adopted the device. "With the six states in which the 
system was already in operation," Mowry claims, "this made a 
Sizeable block of normal Republican states from which a popular 
referendum could be obtained."43 In fact, the referendum was not 
as clear a vindication of the direct primary as TR had hoped it 
would be. Success in such a contest required candidates to put 
together personal organizations, a costly venture. This made TR’s 
candidacy dependent upon "financial angels" such as George Perkins, 
who had made his fortune on Wall Street, and the millionaire 
publisher, Frank Munsey. Indeed, Roosevelt spent more than any 
other presidential candidate in 1912. Fairly or unfairly, this 
subjected Roosevelt to the charge of selling out to special 
interests. Moreover, as lLaFollette bitterly complained, 
Roosevelt’s name and effervescent campaign style established a 
personal appeal in the campaign that often deflected attention form 
progressive principles. 

Still, the battle for the Republican nomination was not 
consumed by Roosevelt’s ambition. Roosevelt based his campaign 
neither on competence nor leadership capability, but upon the 
planks he presented in his Columbus and Carnegie Hall speeches. 
Indeed, the progressive program dominated Roosevelt’s ambition in 
a way that rather surprised those who knew him well. "The 
marvelous child is almost always right," Hand wrote in a letter 


that sought to size up TR’s candidacy. "I think he does not have 
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to pick out the path of reason, but is drawn on by the goal."45 


This childlike quality played well in the primary campaigns. Those 
Republican leaders who confidently predicted TR’s demise after the 
Columbus speech underestimated the powerful spell that the 
progressive idea of democracy could have over the American people. 
"What they never understood," Dewey wrote, "was the admiring 
affection and unbounded faith with which the American people repaid 
one who never spoke save to make them sharers in his ideas and to 
appeal to them as final judges."46 

Such affection was clearly on display in the primary contests, 
which Roosevelt dominated. LaFollette won North Dakota and his 
home state of Wisconsin, which was uncontested. Taft won 
Massachusetts by a small margin. The other nine popular contest 
went to Roosevelt, for the most part by hefty margins. His first 
victory came in Illinois on April 9, in a primary provided for 
legally only ten days before. Roosevelt polled about twice as many 
votes as Taft, thus obtaining all but two of the forty eight 
Illinois delegates. This successful contest was followed by 
others, bringing TR 278 delegates in all -- LaFollette won 36 
delegates in the primaries, the president 48. The climax of TR’s 
victory tour came in Ohio, which sent a large quota of delegates to 
the convention and was Taft’s home state. Ina intense and bitter 
contest, Roosevelt won a complete victory, winning the popular 
vote by a substantial margin and capturing every district delegate. 
The Ohio primary was viewed widely as a national repudiation of the 


incumbent president. To this point, Roosevelt had been very 
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pessimistic about his chances of capturing the nomination; now, TR 
admitted with surprise, he was "reasonably sure" of controlling the 
convention. 4/7 

Nothing more endeared Roosevelt to the American people, Dewey 
notes, "than the engaging candor with which he admitted that...he 
was always to be found on the side of righteousness." Yet nothing 
more than this self-righteousness made him insufferable to party 
leaders.4® the Old Guard much preferred defeat with Taft to a 
Republican victory with Roosevelt; indeed, TR’s celebration of a 
direct appeal to the electorate, and the severe challenge it 
represented to the very legitimacy of party organization, made a 
Republican victory as such a chimera. Regular party leaders, 
thereby, used their control over the party councils to nominate 
Taft on the first ballot. There were a total of 1,078 delegates to 
the Republican national convention, with 540 needed to nominate. 
After a series of bitter convention contests in the nonprimary 
states, Taft was able to count the support of a great majority of 
the nonprimary delegates. Yet Roosevelt had so aroused the 


country, had so effectively indicted the existing rules of the 


game, that victory did not come easy in these contests. As the 


historian John Gable describes the struggles: 
The campaign was marked by roughhouse and name calling, and 
violence and near riot conditions were common in the district 
and state conventions. State troops were called out to keep 
the peace at the Michigan convention. They failed...In the 


end, 254 delegate seats sent by the states to the convention 


were contested. 4? 

The disputes were decided by the Republican National 
Committee, dominated by Taft supporters, which convened in Chicago 
in early June before the convention opened. When the Committee had 
finished its deliberations, Taft was awarded 235 of the disputed 
votes and Roosevelt 19. As soon as the drift of the national 
committees decisions began to reach the public, Roosevelt decided 
to break a precedent that subordinated the ambitions of individual 
candidates to the party -- the one that prohibited candidates from 
personally assuming command of their supporters at the party 
convention, lest they overawe the collective spirit of party 
deliberations and decisions. Roosevelt electrified the country by 
appearing personally on the battlefield; but the party leaders 
were unmoved. °° 

Seeing the handwriting on the wall, TR met with his supporters 
at the Chicago Auditorium on June 17, the evening before the full 
convention was to meet. To them, he said that he would not be 


bound by the decision of the convention, unless seventy-six of the 


decisions on the contested seats were overruled. Ironically, the 


supporters of the incumbent president were using the very same 
tactics that Roosevelt had used in 1908 to designate Taft as his 
rightful heir -- the weight of tradition was on the side of regular 
Republicans. But now TR had established himself as the embodiment 
of a new form of politics that required party leaders to worship at 
the shrine of public opinion. Since April, TR had been sounding 


the warning of a walk out, should the Old Guard defy the clear 


intention of the Republican primaries. >? The peroration of his 


Auditorium speech was directed beyond his Republican supporters 

to a movement and a new political era -- it contained the famous 

words that summoned a new party to battle: 
It would be far better to fall honorably for the cause we 
champion than it would be to win by foul methods, the foul 
victory for which our opponents hope. But the victory shall 
be ours, and it shall be won as we have already won so many 
victories, by clean and honest fighting for the loftiest of 
causes. We fight in honorable fashion for the good of 
mankind; fearless of the future; unheeding of our individual 
fates; with unflinching hearts and undimmed eyes; we stand 


at Armageddon, and we battle for the Lord. >2 


The Birth of the Progressive Party 


Before leaving Chicago, Roosevelt and his followers gathered 
at Orchestra Hall, on Sunday, June 22nd, to launch the Progressive 
party. TR expressed a willingness to run as a Progressive, but not 
vefore pl*.s were carried out to link his candidacy with a 
collectiv. enterprise. Anxious to allay criticism that those who 
walked out of the GOP convention composed only a Roosevelt faction 
bent on redeeming his personal ambition, TR deferred formal 
acceptance of the Progressive party’s nomination. "This is now a 
contest that cannot be settled merely along the old party lines," 


he insisted. At stake were principles as “broad and deep" as the 
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foundation of American democracy; progressives had to form a 
movement that looked beyond those dedicated to social and economic 
reform and summon to their cause all men and women who believed in 
the "elementary maxims of public and private morality." "I ask you 
to go to your several homes to find out the sentiments of the 
people at home," TR counseled, and then again to come together, I 
suggest by mass convention, to nominate for the Presidency a 
progressive candidate on a progressive platform, a candidate and a 
platform that will enable us to appeal to Northerner and 
Southerner, Easterner and Westerner, Republican and Democrat alike, 
in the name of common American citizenship." At that time, 
Roosevelt demurred, should the delegates having heard from the 
people, choose to nominate another candidate, if they deemed it 
better for the movement, he would "give his heartiest support. ">3 

Plans to take the Progressive party beyond the Orchestra Hall 
rump convention began at once. A Chairman, Senator Joseph Dixon of 


Montana, was named and national headquarters established in New 


York City. Senator Dixon released the "call" for a new party on 


July 7, signed by sixty-three leaders representing forty states. 
The national convention of the National Progressive Party was set 
to open in Chicago on August 5. In the interim feverish efforts 
were made to form organizations throughout the country, including 
the South, where no candidate for president had campaigned against 
the Democratic party since before the Civil War. Most significant, 
Roosevelt and the national headquarters worked with Progressive 


supporters in the States and localities to form a separate slate of 
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Progressive electors, as well as candidates for the Senate, House, 
and other local offices. Professional politicians who walked out 
of the Republican convention with TR were unenthusiastic about 
running a Progressive campaign in the States and localities. For 


example, William Flinn, the former Republican boss of Pittsburgh, 


was more interested in seizing the Pennsylvania Republican 


organization from Senator Boies Penrose than in setting up a third 
party. He frankly admitted to TR that he had little faith in the 
permanent existence of the Progressive third party, and proposed a 
plan to support Roosevelt nationally and the Republican ticket 
locally. Flinn’s concerns were shared by most other professional 
organizers and officeholders, who feared that a third party 
organization would leave them, as well as the Progressive movement, 
in the political wilderness. Yet, Roosevelt, urged on by the 
radical wing of the Progressive party, opposed such a coalition 
scheme, recognizing that not to form a complete state and national 
Progressive ticket would be tantamount to admitting that the aim of 
the party was to elect Roosevelt and nothing more. 

In the end, Roosevelt insisted upon a third party ticket in 
every state where the Republican nominees were not prepared to 
support his candidacy and oppose Taft’s. With the exception of 
those states where the Progressives had captured the Republican 
party and some of the Southern states where the Democrats were 
invincible, the new party fielded a full slate of candidates, 
including a complete ticket for the state legislatures. Roosevelt 


himself took a hand in recruiting candidates. "His political 
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experience was invaluable, and, moreover, although there were many 
lieutenants and captains in the Progressive Party, there was only 
one ’Colonel,’" Gable has written. "“Roosevelt’s wide network of 
friends, acquaintances, and associates served him well and helped 
the new party greatly.">4 

The strength that Roosevelt’s stature and friendships brought 
to the Republican party was also its weakness. As the Progressives 
gathered at their first Convention in early August, it seemed to 
many observers that the one controlling force was Roosevelt. 
Certainly, no other presidential candidate had dominated a national 
party gathering the way Roosevelt did. He played the central role 
in working out the platform, which was a ringing declaration of the 
principles and policies that he had espoused in his Columbus 
address. Indeed, to ensure that the "Contract With the People" 
reflected his own, controversial understanding of "pure democracy," 
Roosevelt struck out a plank in one of the final drafts of the 
platform that committed the party to a "nonpartisan judiciary." 
its final form, the platform contained TR’s plan to reduce the 
space between public opinion and court decisions. This meant 
direct popular control of the state courts in questions of "social 
welfare and public policy." The national judiciary would not be so 
constraine but the platform proposed a form of constitutionalism 


that would be more immediately responsive to the "rule of the 


people." TR authored the plank entitled, "Amendment of 


Constitution," espousing the Party’s believe "that a free people 


should have the power from time to time to amend their fundamental 
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law so as to adapt it progressively to the changing needs of the 
people." How this was to be done was left open, but the platform 
pledged "itself to provide a more easy and expeditious method of 
amending the federal constitution. "°° 

Roosevelt’s dominance, as discussed in detail below, was seen 
on other issues as well. He managed, albeit not without 
considerable difficulty, to subdue Progressives such as Amos and 
Gifford Pinchot who favored a militant antitrust plank; the final 
platform acknowledged that the "concentration of modern business 
was, in some degree, both inevitable and necessary for national and 
international business efficiency," and urged the establishment of 
a "strong federal administrative commission of high standing, which 
shall maintain permanent supervision over industrial corporations 


engaged in interstate commerce." Roosevelt also virtually decided 


the contests in the credentials committee, including the 


controversial rejection of challenges by southern blacks of the 


"lily white" delegations representing the southern states. Such an 
unfortunate compromise with Jim Crow, TR argued, was necessary if 
the Progressive party was ever going to make inroads as a national 
party of reform in the South. 

Roosevelt’s willingness to accommodate himself to big business 
and Jim Crow, and his ability to get the Progressive party to 
accept these compromises, seemed to justify attacks on the new 
party as a tool of his personal ambition. LaFollette cited TR’s 
dominance of the Progressive party’s proceedings in urging 


reformers to stay clear of the new party; the Progressive party, 
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LaFollette insisted, was but an extension of the plebiscite TR had 
conducted in the Republican primary contests. As he wrote in his 
widely distributed progressive journal: 

Mr. Roosevelt appeals to Progressives to join his 
party. Roosevelt’s whole record demonstrates that he has no 
constructive power; that he is a progressive only in words; 
that he is ever ready to compromise in order to win, 
regardless of platform promises or progressive principles. He 
will not last. In the end people of this country will get his 
true measure. No party has ever successfully organized about 
aman. Principles and issues must constitute the basis of any 
great movement. 
Indeed, it seemed that Roosevelt’s personality rather than any 

one dominant issue gave unity and cohesion to the Progressive 


gathering. TR had broken precedent at the Republican convention 


by personally taking charge of his supporters; he broke new ground 


at the Progressive convention by joining his running mate, 
California Governor Hiram Johnson, in accepting the nomination of 
his party right before the assembled delegates. In the past, party 
nominees had stayed away from the convention, waiting to be 
notified officially of their nomination. TR’s personal appearance 
before the Progressive party’s convention gave dramatic testimony 
to his dominance of the proceedings; more significant, it gave 
evidence of an important historical change, of presidential 
campaigns being conducted less by parties than by individual 


candidates. 
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Indeed, Roosevelt’s famous "Confession of Faith" address, 
delivered on the second day of the Convention, offered a rousing 
defense of institutional changes that would make the candidate 
centered campaign routine. He proposed a universal system of 
direct primaries that, in effect, would replace the convention as 


the method of nominating presidential candidates. This was the only 


method, he averred, to thwart an "invisible government" that 


silenced the voice of the people. The fraud that marked the denial 
of his nomination at Republican convention, and the machinations 
that held up the more tepid progressive Woodrow Wilson’s nomination 
for forty six ballots at the Democratic convention held in 
Baltimore soon thereafter, demonstrated that the old parties had 


vitiated the collective power of the citizenry: 


The first essential of the Progressive programs is the 
right of the people to rule. But a few months ago our 
opponents were assuring us with insincere clamor that it 
was absurd to talk about desiring that the people should rule, 
because, as a matter of fact, the people actually do rule. 
Since that time the actions of the Chicago convention, and to 
an only less degree, of the Baltimore convention, have shown 
in striking fashion how little the people do rule under our 
present conditions.... 

A few years ago...there was very little demand in this 
country for presidential primaries. There would have been no 


demand now if politicians had really endeavored to carry out 
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the will of the people as regards nominations for President. 
But, largely under the influence of special privilege in the 
business world, there have arisen castes of politicians who 
not only do not represent the people, but who make bread and 
butter by thwarting the wishes of the people...The power of 
the people must be made supreme within several party 


organizations. >’ 


Roosevelt’s dominant part in the Progressive campaign raised 
serious concerns about this program of pure democracy; aroused fear 
that his dramatic presence at the convention made the collective 
will of his newly formed party secondary to his own command of the 
forces of righteousness. And yet his forceful persona 
eagerness to embody the aspirations of reformers contributed to 
unusual religious quality of the Progressive meeting that, 


according to Current Literature, "made a striking impression upon 


newspaper correspondents, even those writing for. hostile 


journals."°8 


The appearance of "the Colonel" on the platform 
aroused this religious feeling to a fever pitch; it was the signal 
for a one hour demonstration, described by the most cynical 


observers as spontaneous and heartfelt; only the singing of the 


"Battle Hymn of the Republic" could calm the Progressive gathering. 


The repeated singing of such hymns during the three days the 


Progressives congregated in Chicago caused the New York Times to 


report that "everybody there, except possibly such sedate and 


calculating persons as William Flinn, unmistakably regarded himself 
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as a soldier of the Lord."°? When TR concluded his "Confession of 


Faith" with the same line that capped his Auditorium address a few 
months earlier, summoning his troops to "Armageddon," his 
enshrinement as spiritual leader was complete. The extent to which 
the members were swept off their feet appears from changes made, 
with no apparent sense of its incongruity, in the revival song: 
"Follow, follow, We will follow Jesus; Anywhere, everywhere, We 
will follow on." The name of Roosevelt was substituted for that of 


Jesus. Started by Michigan delegates, reported the New York Sun, 


this song "was caught up by other delegations until practically the 
entire floor was singing. "©? 
This "recrudescence of religious spirit in American political 


life," as it was described, was not admired, but a matter of 


concern, to some observers. To the Wall Street Journal, 


Roosevelt’s speech and the excitement it aroused seemed "the most 
extraordinary example of successful effrontery" and appeal to 
hysteria "of modern times." The Confession of Faith consisted of 
nothing deeper than TR’s self indulgence it fumed, "of the forcible 
statement of the most obvious truisms, and the vociferation of 
methods of remedy of the vaguest and most superficial character, 
offering no single suggestion with the slightest possible grain of 
fruitful seea."®1 

But the religiosity of the Progressive party went deeper than 
its worship of Roosevelt. It included in its ranks many Social 


Gospelers like the Outlook editor Lyman Abbot who saw the 


Progressive party as a political expression of the movement to 
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promote Christian social concern and activism. An official 
publication of the new party proclaimed that it represented a 
"splendid idealism in the field of practical achievement," offering 
a “fitting medium through which the fervor, the enthusiasm, the 
devotion of true religion can utter itself in terms of social 
justice, civic righteousness and unselfish service."®2 The 
practical idealism of the social gospelers was shared by the 
academic reformers and social workers who enlisted in the new 
party. Few of these newcomers to party politics came to Chicago as 
Roosevelt worshipers or camp followers. Rather, as Gable argues, 
"most had joined the new party believing that the time had come for 
a new strategy for reform and social change and a new day in 
partisan politics."®3 

The devotion to Roosevelt that progressive delegates displayed 
flowed from his unsurpassed ability to publicize the causes they 
represented. Jane Addams, whose seconding nomination of TR was the 
first to be made by a woman, was the Progressive leader who in her 
affiliations and activities best represented these reform 
objectives: women’s suffrage, civil rights, and social and 
industrial justice. "She was easily the most conspicuous figure 


present [at the Convention], save, of course one [Roosevelt]," it 


was reported. ©4 Although Addams did not agree with TR on every 


issue, she saw him as indispensable to the party’s reform 
objectives. As she wrote in American Magazine, "no other man in 
America is so able to focus the scattered moral energy of our vast 


nation and to direct it into practical reforms."®5 
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TR’s campaign had shown his mettle, Addams and her supporters 
believed; his defense of direct democracy was not a defense of 
public opinion per se, but the an expression of faith in the 
people’s support for industrial democracy. Roosevelt told an 
audience in St. Louis that his advocacy of the controversial recall 
of judicial decisions stemmed from his alliance with social workers 
like Addams. "I have been told by the men and women who 
disinterestedly work for justice toward the most helpless and most 
humble people in our great societies and our great factory towns," 
he said, "that in the effort to get such justice during the past 
thirty years, they have had more trouble from the courts than from 
any other agency. "66 
Roosevelt’s support for social welfare reform deepened as the 


campaign progressed. He had long championed such measures as 


minimum wage levels, worker compensation laws, and pure food and 


drug policies. At the Progressive convention he went further and 
called for the creation of a full welfare state. To the Social and 
Industrial Justice plank of the platform, he aided a critical 
sentence that dedicated the Party to "The protection of homelife 
against the hazards of sickness, irregular employment and old age 
through a system of social insurance adopted to American use. "67 
This commitment to social security was dramatized in TR’s 
Confession of Faith, in which he argued that "It is abnormal for 
any industry to throw back upon the community the human wreckage 


due to its wear and tear, and the hazards of sickness, accident, 


invalidism, involuntary unemployment, and old age should be 
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provided through insurance."©8 Due to TR’s reformative zeal, 


Addams noted in her nomination speech, "measures of industrial 
amelioration, demands for social justice," long discussed by small 
groups in charity conferences and economic associations, ...are at 
last thrust into the stern arena of political action. "®©9 

Addams, herself, was no less essential to the reform 
objectives of the Progressive party. In her deeds and person, she 
represented someone who intimately knew the pain and complexity of 
social and economic problems in the United States. Having spent 
time laboring in the slums of Chicago, she realized that economic 
problems in the United States were complicated, not simple. Having 
participated in many of the emerging civic groups that were drawn 
to the Progressive party, she felt the pain of compromise that is 
invariably part of building a political party. As Arthur Ruhl, 


writing for Collier’s, described her countenance in Chicago: "She 


sat -- the [at large delegate and] first citizen of Illinois -- in 
the center of the front row, so that those looking out from the 
press stands over the field of men’s faces, naturally saw hers 
first -- that patient searching face, reflecting inevitably some of 
the endless sadness it had seen, and now and then casting into 
curious diminished perspective some of the noisy, ephemeral clamor 
of what seemed for the moment a crowd of red-faced healthy boys."/0 

Addams, thereby, added substance and depth to the party that 
was built around Theodore Roosevelt’s striking personality. "There 


are those who think that morality does not enter into action until 


morality has become a problem -- until, that is, the right course 
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to pursue has become uncertain and to be sought for with painful 
reflection," Dewey wrote. "There was no evidence that [TR] was 
ever troubled by those brooding questions, those haunting doubts, 
which never really leave a man like Lincoln." Addams clearly was 
troubled by such doubts and questions; in the Progressive National 
Committee’s Bulletin of September, 1912, her picture appeared with 


the words as its caption: "The burden of the sorrows of the world 


shows in her face as it did in the face of Abraham Lincoln."’1 


The uneasy alliance of Roosevelt and Addams, then, would determine 
whether the Progressive Party would become the agent of a 
fundamental political realignment or the instrument of well 


meaning, but somewhat unhealthy ambition. 


III. The Progressive Party and Social Reformers 


Those who characterize the Progressive Party as an agent for 
Theodore Roosevelt’s personal ambitions have devoted scant 
attention to the vital participation of many social reformers in 
the 1912 Bull Moose campaign. Indeed, the Progressive Party 
represented the vehicle for overcoming fragmentation among social 
causes for which reformers long had been searching. The 
journalists, professionals, academics, social workers, and other 
activists who were the vanguard of progressive reform frequently 
lent their support to a variety of local and national advocacy 
groups, and often recognized connections across policy realms. 
This was particularly true of the settlement workers, members of 


charity organiza*+ion societies, social gospelers, academics, public 


officials, Consumer League activists and various’ other 
professionals concerned with social work. Throughout’ the 
Progressive era, those associated with social work met and 
discussed a broad array of issues at the National Conferences of 
Charities and Correction, sessions of the American Sociological 
Society and American Economic Association, settlement gatherings, 
and even meetings of the social service commissions of the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement and the Federated Council of Churches. 72 

Initially, these conferences focused on the "prevailing method 
of private philanthropy" and "how to alleviate suffering, to cure 
the ills that, by common belief, many of our fellow-citizens [are] 
inevitably doomed to bear."73 yet many engaged in social work 
discovered, as Jane Addams had in her service at Hull-House in 
Chicago, that the "wretched mode of life" experienced by the poor 
of urban industrial centers was "too far-reaching to be cared for 
by any private philanthropy."/4 At the state level, they struggled 
for the abolition of child labor, shorter working hours and safer 
conditions for industrial workers, a minimum wage for women 
laborers, old age insurance, better housing laws and other reforms. 
While social reformers celebrated bold legislation in Wisconsin, 
they found that their reform proposals foundered in most states. 

Frustrated by reactionary courts and legislators, many of 
these reformers became convinced that their political goals could 


only be achieved by organizing disparate reform groups behind a 


unified, national program of governmental action.’> Reformers who 


identified with the cause of social work helped organize at the 


i 
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national level the National Child Labor Committee, the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, and the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP). As a prominent member of 
the Child Labor Committee, the NAACP, the National American Woman’s 
Suffrage Association (NAWSA), and other national advocacy groups, 


Jane Addams recalled that "what was needed was a great cause which 


should pull together the detached groups."/6 More precisely, she 


believed that an unprecedented partisan effort committed to wide- 
ranging social justice reforms -- one that might bring together the 
disparate strands of progressivism -- was essential. In explaining 


why she joined the Progressive Party, Addams wrote: 


More and more, social workers, with thousands of other persons 
throughout the nation, had increasingly felt the need for a 

new party which should represent ‘the action and passion of 
the times,’ which should make social reform a political issue 
of national dimensions, which should inaugurate an educational 
campaign with leaders advocating its measures to the remotest 
parts of the country, which send representatives to Congress 
and to the state legislatures who had been publicly committed 
to social reform and who were responsible to constituents for 


specific measures. 


Only such a party could crystalize the advanced public 
sentiment to be found in the various localities, and make of 


it a force for national progress....There was already a vast 
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array of specific proposals in process of realization in 
various states, and there was earnest agitation in others for 
reforms dependent upon legislation, but it all lacked unity 


and coherence. 


Reformers associated with social work played a critical role 
in formulating the "Social and Industrial Justice" planks of the 
Progressive Party platform, culminating a concerted programmatic 
effort that had begun three years earlier. As Addams declared in 
her speech at the Progressive Convention seconding the nomination 
of Roosevelt, her support was "stirred by the splendid platform 
adopted by this Convention." "A great party has pledged itself to 
the protection of children, to the care of the aged, to the relief 
of overworked girls, to the safeguarding of burdened men," she 
exalted. "The new party has become the American exponent of a 
world-wide movement towards juster social conditions, a movement 


which the United States, lagging behind other great nations, has 


been unaccountably slow to embody in political action."’®8 The 


wellsprings of these reform proposals are to be found in 
deliberations of several prominent members of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. These social service 
leaders set out in 1909 to use a new committee of the National 
Conference, the Occupational Standards Committee, to formulate a 
national program of social justice that might unite various reform 
movements. This committee was charged by the conference’s newly 


elected president, none other than Jane Addams, to undertake an 
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intense three year study to culminate in a thorough-going blueprint 
for social reform to be presented to members in 1912. 

Its first chair, Paul Kellogg, was a settlement house resident 
in New York City as well as a skilled writer, editor and social 
researcher for the New York Charity Organization Society. By 
1912, he would become the editor-in-chief of The Survey, a journal 
devoted to social work and reform. Ina preliminary report to the 
National Conference in 1910, his committee called on every 
conference member "to contribute courageously from his experience 


toward the formulation of [industrial] standards in public opinion 


and in law."’9 His successor in 1911 was Florence Kelley, a 


settlement resident, champion of child labor protection, and 
general secretary of the National Consumers’ League. 

By 1912 the Occupational Standards Committee -- now led by 
Owen Lovejoy, Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee and 
Margaret Dreier Robins, president of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League -- issued a remarkably comprehensive "platform of 
social standards." This platform advocated an adequate living 
wage, an eight hour day, occupational safety and health, "the right 
to a decent home," the abolition of sweat shops and child labor, 
workmen’s compensation for victims of industrial accidents and 
"trade diseases," old age insurance, and even insurance against 
unemployment. "The responsibility rests upon this group of 
citizens representing the advance guard of those who love and labor 
for their fellowmen," Lovejoy implored conference members, "to see 


that these or better standards are embodied in the laws of our 


| 
| 
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country." Significantly, the committee expressed its hope at 
proceedings in early June that their platform of social reform "may 
be promulgated before political parties" so as to "direct public 
thought and secure official action."80 

The conference president in 1912, Judge Julian Mack, sounded 
similar themes in his opening address to the social workers, 
ministers, academics, physicians, public officials and others 
attending its annual meeting. The purpose of the conference, he 
declared, was to produce "a stronger and more united effort of all 
of the forces working for good in the community." And he charged 
reformers to toil "not for alms, not for charity" but for "those 
measures which, in dealings between individuals and between the 


individual and the State, will accord to each man that justice 


which he is due."81 Important differences separated participants 


at the National Conference, much as they did within the vast 
constellation of progressive advocacy groups. Yet just as surely, 
a number of social reformers like Addams, Kellogg, Kelley, Lovejoy 
and Robins aspired for better political coordination among the 
disparate reform agendas of the day. 

Kellogg later recounted that supporters of the Occupational 
Standards Committee’s social reform platform met shortly after the 
conference adjourned to plot a course of action for the 
presidential election. Along with John Kingsbury of the New York 
Association for Improving the Conditions of the Poor, Homer Folks 
of the New York State Charities Aid Association, and other leaders 


in the cause of social work, he went to Chicago to present their 
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reform plan to the Republican platform committee. After a short 
hearing, their proposals were summarily rejected. &2 A plank on 
equal suffrage brought by a delegation of the National American 
Woman’s Suffrage Association led by Addams was’ similarly 
dispatched. 

When Roosevelt and his supporters walked out of the Republican 
Convention of 1912 and formed a new party, it signalled to Addams, 
Kellogg, Lovejoy and other social reformers an opportunity to bring 
various social causes under one reform tent. That is, they saw in 
the new Progressive Party the promise of transforming many 
political movements into one. Social reformers believed they had 
good reason to nent nommenk and his new party. During his 
presidency, he had called for an investigation of the labor 
conditions of children and women and subsequently for stringent 
regulations of both. 83 Perhaps more important, his address in 
Columbus, Ohio indicated Roosevelt’s growing commitment to social 


reforms; indeed, his celebration of direct democracy reforms was 


sometimes described merely as a "means" to the "end" of "social and 


industrial justice. "84 He reiterated this theme in a New Orleans 
speech in April, 1912 that was later reprinted as an essay in The 
Outlook, just a month before the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction held its annual meeting in Cleveland. Roosevelt 
assailed judges, legislators, and other standpatters who "beat back 
the forces that strive for social and industrial justice, and 

frustrate the will of the people. "85 In his view, direct democracy 


reforms and social justice reforms went hand in hand: 
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The object...must be the same everywhere; that is, to give 
the people real control, and to have the people exercise 
this control in a spirit of the broadest sympathy and 
broadest desire to secure social and industrial justice 
for every man and woman, so that the work of all of us may 
be done and the lives of all of us lived under conditions 
which will tend to increase the dignity, the worth, and 


the efficiency of each individual. ®® 


In July, shortly after Roosevelt’s bolt from the Republican 
Party, Kingsbury initiated a meeting at Oyster Bay with Roosevelt, 
that also included Kellogg and settlement worker Henry Moskowitz. 
With a memo on Lovejoy’s Occupational Standards Committee platform 
in tow, the three social workers urged Roosevelt to make their 
social reforms a cornerstone of his Progressive campaign. Ina 
letter to Addams, Kellogg wrote that "this report was all grist to 
T.R.’s, mill in launching the Progressive Party....[H]Je took over 
the Cleveland program of standards of life and labor practically 
bodily."87 With the assistance of Addams, Dean Lewis of the 
University of Pennsylvania Law School, George Kirchway of Columbia 
University, Charles Merriam of the University of Chicago, and 
Charles McCarthy of the Wisconsin Legislative Reference Bureau, 
much of the Occupational Standards Committee’s social justice 
platform became prominent planks of the Progressive Party platforn. 


Kellogg, who drafted several paragraphs on social reform for 


Roosevelt’s "Confession of Faith" speech, suggested shortly after 
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the Progressive Party Convention that social workers "had a sense 
of belonging there." In the Progressive Party, he noted, social 
workers "see the possibility of a new alignment in American public 
life which may ultimately lead to a temperamental cleavage between 
the conservative and progressive. "88 Likewise, Raymond Robins of 
the Men and Religion Forward Movement believed the Progressive 
Party would "make a new cleavage in American political life 


and...unite people of common purpose all over the country in behalf 


of a program for economic and social justice. "89 As noted, 


reformers identified with social work were in abundance on the 
floor of the Progressive Convention, and Addams, their most 
celebrated leader in attendance, was accorded enormous respect and 
adulation. Further symbolizing the prominence of social workers in 
the party, Raymond Robins was given the honor of seconding the 
nomination of Hiram Johnson much as Addams had for Roosevelt. 
When the delegates to the Convention assembled in August, the 
myriad of causes and social movements that characterized the 
Progressive Era was reflected within the ranks of the party itself. 
In addition to reformers from social work circles, the new party 
brought together insurgent Republican politicians, 
conservationists, leaders of the Social Gospel movement, various 
academics (mostly social scientists), veterans of earlier third 
party movements, and various supporters of Roosevelt. While in the 
White House, Roosevelt had breathed life into the conservation 
movement and encouraged social gospelers when he wrote to a 


clergyman that "religion and Christianity cannot prosper unless 
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they result in moral uplift and social betterment,... furnish[{ing] 
leadership in every social movement for the uplifting of 
mankind."99 In February, 1912, he wrote a passionate essay in The 
Outlook in favor women’s suffrage. ?1 To Kellogg, the "rounded 
social program" of the Progressive platform had resulted in diverse 
political and social insurgents joining forces in an unprecedented 
"piece of national teamplay."?2 We have noted that Addams 
recognized something more. What attracted disparate social 
reformers to the Progressive cause was not just that "we had all 
realized how inadequate we were in small groups," she recalled, 
but the "unique power" and "magnetic personality" of Roosevelt 
himself.?? The social justice reforms so longed for in social work 
circles, she understood, required the support of Roosevelt if they 
were to be attained. Thus Addams did not see Roosevelt as a threat 
to the collective responsibility of the Progressive Party and the 
reforms it championed; rather, he was an aegis essential to social 
reformers’ political and programmatic aspirations. 


Indeed, Roosevelt enunciated a concept of reform that promised 


a shared vision for recasting American politics. And many social 


workers, women suffragists, social gospelers, and conservationists 
were responsive to his emphasis on the relation of social justice 
to not only the rights but also the communal obligations of 
citizenship. In an address on "Citizenship in a Republic," 
delivered at the Sorbonne in Paris on April 23, 1910, Roosevelt 
warned that the "doctrinaires of an extreme individualism" were as 


dangerous to a republic as those of an extreme socialism. Material 


well-being, he argued, "represents nothing but the foundation," a 


foundation that "is worthless unless upon it is raised the 


superstructure of a higher life."94 Roosevelt revisited the 


question of community and citizen responsibility on Memorial Day, 
1912 in a speech on "Civic Duty and Social Justice." Calling on 
Americans to transcend naked self-interest, he celebrated "the 
brotherhood in which all of us are joined as good citizens, each 
bound to think of his rights, but bound also to think of his duties 
toward others, and of the rights of others."9° This emphasis on 
communal obligation was a theme Roosevelt carried to social reform, 
linking the reform goals of social movements with the needs of the 
political community at large. 

When T.R. voiced support for "equal rights as between man and 
woman" in a February, 1912 editorial, for instance, he advised 
female activists against rights-claiming that subordinated one’s 
duties. As illustration, he pointed to the failures and terror 
engendered by France’s first revolutionary legislature. "This body 
passed with wild applause resolutions declaring that the people 
were to have all imaginable rights," he noted, "and then voted down 
a resolution setting forth that the same people had grave and 
onerous duties." In his view, women suffragists who fought for an 
expansion of women’s rights while "assail[ing] the foundations of 
private and public morality" and "lower[ing] the sense of moral 
duty of women" were a discredit to the women’s movement. His 
support for equal suffrage rested on the belief that. most women 


would vote with a deep sense of maternal obligation. Roosevelt 
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urged advocates of woman suffrage to remember that "the highest 
type of the woman of the future must be essentially identical with 
the highest type of the woman of the present and of the past -- the 
wife and mother who performs the most important of all social 
duties."9© Roosevelt’s willingness to extend the ballot to women, 
then, was tied to what he perceived as their principally maternal 
role in society, not their equal claims to citizenship rights. ?? 

For many women active in both social work and the women’s 
movement, most notably, Frances Kellor, Mary Dreier, Lillian Wald, 
Robins, Kelley, and Addams, the position of Roosevelt and the 
Progressive Party on equal suffrage was encouraging. The National 


American Woman Suffrage Association (NAWSA) had sent delegations to 


the Republican and Democratic conventions, only to be spurned by 


both parties. 78 The Progressive Party, by contrast, practiced what 


it called an "open door policy" toward women who wanted to 
participate in the organization of the party. The party platform 
offered an equal suffrage plank, much as NAWSA had proposed to the 
other parties. At its national convention, an unprecedented number 
of women took part as delegates or watched from the gallery; 
keynote speaker, Albert Beveridge, made an impassioned case for 
extending new rights to women. Even a "Jane Addams’ Chorus" was 
present to serenade the first woman to endorse a presidential 
nominee at a major party’s national convention. The presence of 
women in the party was not merely symbolic; they formed female 
state organizations and occupied key leadership positions. Kellor, 


for example, served as director of the National Progressive 
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Committee’s publicity and research department. To Kellor, the new 
party offered women a "practical opportunity" to become engaged in 
the day-to-day workings of a party organization. "The method of 
neutrality so long cherished by women has failed," she decisively 
announced. 
Roosevelt’s emphasis on the maternal role of women voters 

posed little conflict for most of these Progressive women. In 
fact, the notion of enfranchised women as citizen-mothers was 
subscribed to by many associated with the suffrage movement. When 
prominent women’s associations composed largely of married women 
supported equal suffrage, Theda Skocpol recently has observed, 
"they did so not simply for reasons of equality in the abstract, 
but as another tool that women might use to promote the home- 
protective, environmental, and child-centered reforms for which 
they had already been agitating for years,"100 Jane Addams 
suggested that it was inevitable that a party pledged to child 
protection, c: -< of the aged, relief for female workers, and better 
protection for male laborers, "should appeal to women and should 
seek to draw upon the great reservoir of their moral energy so long 
undesired and unutilized in practical politics -- that one is the 
corollary of the other; a program of human welfare, the necessity 
for women’s participation. "191 Elsewhere, she noted that it would 


have been in fact "unnatural" if women had been excluded from a 


party dedicated to social and industrial justice. 192 When a group 


of female party activists wrote an open letter "to the women voters 


of the United States from the women in political bondage," they 
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stressed a special responsibility of female voters to back a ticket 
that promoted "the betterment of industrial conditions and the 
protection of the home."193 By emphasizing the maternal instincts 
of women voters, equal suffrage could be viewed as consistent with 
the twin pillars of the Progressive platform: direct democracy and 
social and industrial justice. 


Social gospelers were especially sympathetic to Roosevelt’s 


call for a melding of civic virtue and social justice. On the 


front lines of settlement and social work, preeminent social 
gospelers like William Jewitt Tucker, Walter Rauschenbusch, and 
Raymond Robins offered similar messages in revival meetings, Men 
and Religion Forward Movement campaigns, and social work 
conferences throughout the early 20th century. 1° In 1912, the 
social service commission of the Men and Religion Forward Movement 
headed by Robins issued a report on "the Kingdom of God and the 
Economic Life." The report stressed the need for Americans to 
rediscover community and self-sacrifice, to "work out an order of 
industry and commerce which shall be at least an approximate 
expression of the fact that all men are of one great family" and 
which shall infuse "love and sacrifice in the institutions of 
society."105 Jane Addams became the first woman to address this 
men’s religious movement at its 1912 meeting in New York, urging 
the contemporary church to focus not merely on individual 
regeneration but also to make its voice heard on critical social 
problems. 


Social gospelers were strong advocates for the conservation 
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movement as well. The Conservation Congress of the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement, for example, assailed the concentration 
of the nation’s natural resources in the hands of a few financial 
titans. Progressive conservationists such as Amos and Gifford 


Pinchot also underscored the close association of economic justice 


and the preservation of natural resources for the general public. 


"The conservation movement in this country holds a position of pre- 
eminence in the minds of the people because it is not a political, 
but an economic issue, and moral issue as well," Gifford Pinchot 
wrote during the election. 197 

What is striking about the social workers, conservationists, 
suffragists, and social gospelers who supported the Progressive 
Party is the extent to which the membership and political agendas 
of these causes overlapped, as Addams, Raymond Robins, and others 
so vividly illustrated. From this perspective, it is easier to 
understand the fervent religiosity of the party. After hearing 
delegates sing "Battle Hymn of the Republic" and "Onward, Christian 
Soldiers," one reporter remarked that "this thing isn’t a 
convention at all; it’s a gospel meeting. "108 All of the 
movements and causes that gravitated to the Progressive Party in 
1912 were expected to be fulfilled by a unified, national program 
of direct democracy and social justice reforms. In contrast to 
today’s rights-claiming, the new entitlements which this program 
promised were to be complimented by a strong sense of duty toward 


one’s family, neighborhood, voluntary associations, and ultimately, 


the national political community. It is not surprising, then, that 
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the Progressive platform described its twin pillars of reform as a 


"new covenant" with the American people. 199 


Challenges to Party Unity: Race and Antimonopolism 


For all of the commonalities that drew social reformers to the 
Progressive Party in 1912, keeping these disparate progressive 
strands together proved to be a herculean task. The most prominent 
challenges to unity within the Progressive ranks surfaced in regard 
to race and antitrust policy. The struggle over race pitted 
Southern ssidiaianididitiaia favoring a "lily-white party" against 
Northern and Midwestern social reformers supportive of expanding 
black rights. As president, Roosevelt had attempted to steer a 
middle way on the race question. He appointed a record number of 
blacks to public offices, spoke out against persecution by southern 
whites, and consulted with Booker T. Washington at a well- 
publicized White House dinner. For such gestures, he drew heated 


criticism from Southern Democratic governors and congressmen. Yet 


he also was assailed by many black leaders and white civil rights 


activists for not exercising federal governmental power to secure 


the physical safety and franchise of southern blacks. In 
particular, advocates for black civil rights attacked his handling 
of the Brownsville affair of 1906, in which black troops accused of 
firing on civilians in Brownsville, Texas were dismissed summarily. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Roosevelt attempted to 
obscure the race issue altogether during the 1912 election, 


confessing in a private letter that it represented "one of the 
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really puzzling questions...in connection with this progressive 
party. "110 

Throughout his political career, Roosevelt had longed to 
shatter the Democratic stronghold on the solid South. The 
sectionalism of both major parties was antithetical to Roosevelt’s 
nationalistic goals, and as president he unsuccessfully attempted 
to make electoral inroads among southern whites. When he bolted 
the Republican party in 1912, Roosevelt believed that southern 
support for the Progressive Party was critical. For his chief 
southern adviser he selected Colonel John Parker, a municipal 
reformer from New Orleans who was a contender for the vice 
presidential nomination. In several confidential letters, Parker 


warned Roosevelt that if the Progressive Party was to have any 


chance of finally breaking the Democratic monopoly in the South, 


it would have to abandon the Republican tradition of encouraging 
black participation in the party organizations of Southern states. 
"This should be a white men’s party," he argued, because "[t]he 
South cannot and will not tolerate the Negro. "til In his view, a 
Progressive white men’s party "would be a power throughout the 
South."112 yet parker was careful to add that "a plan on these 
lines" should be "diplomatically arranged. "113 He recognized what 
Roosevelt already knew: that a "lily-white" party might alienate 
social reformers and black voters north of the Mason-Dixon line. 
Jane Addams, Henry Moscowitz, Joel Spingarn, Lillian Wald, Frances 
Kelley and other white social reformers with influence in the new 


party were among those who founded the naacp.114 Roosevelt and 
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other Progressive leaders had good reason to tread delicately 
around the race issue, fearing that a decisive stance might sunder 
the party irrevocably along sectional lines.215 
To the dismay of Progressive strategists, the new party was 


not afforded the luxury of silently neglecting the question of 


black rights. In Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and Mississippi, rival 


white and racially-integrated party conventions were held and each 
sent a competing slate of delegates to the national convention. In 
response, Roosevelt felt compelled to publicly articuiate the new 
party’s position on black rights prior to the convention. On 
August 1, Roosevelt wrote an open letter to Julian Harris, editor 
of the Uncle Remus Magazine, setting forth his views on how to 
secure black progress. Lamenting that he had been swamped with 
letters from Northerners demanding black delegates from the South 
and from Southerners seeking an exclusively-white party, Roosevelt 
Claimed he could not abide either position. Both major parties, he 
argued, had forsaken Southern whites and blacks by sowing seeds of 
"race hatred." By "encouraging the hatred of the white man for the 
black," the Democratic party "stirred up enmity between the white 
and colored men who have to live as neighbors." On the other hand, 
the Republican party had stoked racial conflict since the Civil War 
by empowering blacks who were susceptible to bribery and 
manipulation -- "men of such character that their political 
activities were merely a source of harm, and of very grave harm, to 
their own race." The Republican party was a "ghostly party" in the 


South, resting on the false belief that "the pyramid will 
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unsupported stand permanently on its apex instead of its base." 
The solution Roosevelt proposed to resolve this half-century 
dilemma was "to bring the best colored men [of the North] into the 
movement," and to entrust "the best white men in the South, the men 
of justice and of vision" with the fate of Southern blacks. bE” 
making the "movement for social and industrial justice really 
nation-wide," he insisted, "we shall create a situation by which 


the colored men of the South will ultimately get justice. "116 


Roosevelt hoped that this moderate southern strategy would appeal 


to Southern Progressive whites without sacrificing the support of 
Northern blacks and social reformers dedicated to racial justice. 

Despite the best efforts of Roosevelt, Progressive National 
Committee Chairman Joseph Dixon, and other party leaders, the race 
controversy could not be subdued. When the Provisional National 
Progressive Committee convened in Chicago a few days before the 
national convention, its most important task was to decide which 
rival delegations from Southern states were to be seated. Its 
membership, comprised of representatives of forty-eight state party 
organizations, did not include social reformers who were strong 
defenders of black rights such as Addams or Moskowitz. Prominent 
Southern leaders like Colonel Parker, however, were given an 
important voice in committee proceedings. Chairman Dixon opened 
the committee’s first meeting by explaining that South Carolina 
would not provide a national delegation because the "right men" had 
not organized a state party. Although several blacks had called 


for a state convention, Dixon explained that he independently 
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disavowed the effort because it "meant suicide" for the party.11’ 


Before turning to the contesting delegations from the South, he 
also reminded members of the position expressed by Roosevelt in his 
letter to Harris. Consulting with Roosevelt in a hotel room on the 
floor above the meeting, Dixon intended to minimize debate and to 
seat the white delegations from the states in question. 118 

But when rival delegations from Alabama, Florida and 
Mississippi appeared before the committee, there was an 
extraordinarily open and candid airing of the conflicts as well as 
the racial views of committee members. Not surprisingly, the 
chairmen of the white delegations were accorded an opportunity to 
speak first and at length concerning allegations against then, 
while their black rivals often were subjected to an icy cross- 
examination, sometimes from Dixon, Parker or even the contesting 
white state chairmen. The committee’s inquiry determined that 
delegate selection conflicts were different in each of the states. 
In Alabama, the white state chairman, Judge Oscar Hundley, had 
allowed for a racially-integrated state convention but made no 
effort to see that blacks would be considered as delegates to the 
national convention. H.L. Anderson of Florida organized separate 
white and black state conventions, promising black Progressives 
that both gatherings would jointly select a common slate of 
national delegates, only to disregard ultimately the Negro 
Progressive convention altogether. Finally, the white Mississippi 
delegation was chosen at a convention that state chairman B.F. 


Fridge unabashedly explained had openly excluded all but white men. 
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After two days of inquiry, Dixon, Parker, and others proposed 
that all three white delegations be recognized as the legitimate 
representatives of their states. The majority of committee 
members, however, refused to accept such a resolution. There was 
some disagreement as to the establishment of a "lily white" party 
in the South. "We have got it understood in the south that this is 
a white man’s party," Parker declared. "Hereafter we will have 
white primaries all the way through, and the white men of this 
country are going to rule."119 The militant California 
progressive, Francis Heney, protested that "we are going up against 
the public conscience, which Senator Dixon does not realize the 
force of, and I tell you right now that...we will lose ten votes in 
the north to every one we get in the south. "120 

However, few committee members were concerned by the conduct 
of Hundley in Alabama or even the outright exclusion of blacks by 


Fridge in Mississippi. As Matthew Hale of Massachusetts explained 


to his Southern brethren, "our fathers and grandfathers fought for 


the negroes, and now for the first time we are saying publicly and 


openly that our fathers and grandfathers were wrong and...we have 
got to have white domination in the south."121 at issue for most 
was that Anderson’s deception of black Progressives, in contrast to 
Fridge’s open exclusion, represented "a plain, open fraud" 


2 A frustrated Dixon 


reminiscent of Republican steamrolling. 1}? 
tried in vain to champion Anderson’s cause, arguing that members 
were making "a mountain out of a mole hill" and reminding them that 


he had "submitted the case, giving all the details as to 
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everything" to Colonel Roosevelt "upstairs in [Room] 1248. "123 


His admonition had little effect. In the end, the white 
delegations from Alabama and Mississippi were seated, while both 
the white and black delegations of Florida were turned away. 124 

Whereas the national committee’s consideration of the black 
delegates issue aroused limited conflict among its members over 
Roosevelt’s southern strategy, a proposed platform plank endorsing 
black civil rights touched off a more heated debate. Despite 
Roosevelt’s letter to Harris, many Northern blacks associated with 
the National Negro Independent League and the NAACP continued to 


believe that the Progressive Party would champion the black 


cause.125 In the offices of the NAACP’s journal, The Crisis, 


editor-in-chief W.E.B. Dubois and other racial progressives 
composed a plank which stated that the Progressive party 
"recognizes that distinctions of race or class in political life 
have no place in a democracy" and that "a group of 10,000,000 
people...deserve and must have justice, opportunity and voice in 
their own government. "126 Spingarn and Alfred Hayes of Cornell 
Law School attempted in vain to persuade the New York delegation to 
endorse the plank. Hugh Halbert and Jane Addams unsuccessfully 
argued on behalf of the plank before the Progressive platform 
committee. Openly challenging Roosevelt’s southern strategy, 


Addams protested to the committee, 


Some of us are much disturbed that this Progressive party 
which stands for human rights, should even appear not to stand 


for the rights of negroes. It seems to us to be inconsistent 
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when on one page of our newspapers we find that this party is 
to stand for the working man and the working woman, and to 
protect the rights of the children, and to prevent usurpation 
of the voters’ rights by special interests, and on the next we 
find that it denies the right of the negro to take part in 


this movement. 227 


But Addams, Spingarn, Moskowitz, Halbert, Kelley and other 
white social reformers interested in expanding black rights 
ultimately succumbed on the race issue. Addams recalled several 
years later that they were "faced with the necessity of selecting 
from our many righteous principles those that might be advocated at 


the moment, and deciding which must still wait for a more 


propitious season."128 william Monroe Trotter, an outspoken black 


leader, fumed in a telegram to Addams that "women suffrage will be 
stained with Negro blood unless women refuse alliance with 
Roosevelt. "129 

During his "Confession of Faith" address to the Progressive 
convention, Roosevelt departed from his prepared text to respond to 
what the press described as a "convenient query" on race shouted at 
him by a delegate. Reiterating the position laid out in his letter 
to Julian Harris, T.R. assailed the Democrats for their "brutality" 
and the Republicans for their "hypocrisy." To offer "insincere 
platitudes" and meaningless Southern seats to blacks, much as 
Republicans had for decades, "might have helped me," he conceded. 


However, it also “would have kept the white men of the South 
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solidified in an angry, vindictive defensive stance against any 
party that did justice to the negro. "130 Progressive party 
strategists remained concerned enough about political fallout on 
the race question that they called on black delegates elected to 


the national convention to sign a statement endorsing T.R.’s 


position before departing Chicago. +31 Despite some important 


battles, Roosevelt’s southern strategy remained intact when the 
convention adjourned, owing largely to the acquiescence of Addams, 
Moskowitz, Spingarn and others. 

The issue of how the party should approach business regulation 
and antimonopolism was perhaps even more profoundly divisive among 
Progressives than the race question, producing a cleavage that cut 
into the very core of its leadership. The conflict first 
manifested itself in a platform battle over the composition of the 
party’s business plank. A number of luminaries -- including 
scholars George Kirchwey, William Draper Lewis, and Charles 
McCarthy, as well as William Allen White, Chester Rowell, and Amos 
and Gifford Pinchot -- were invited to prepare preliminary drafts 
of the platform. Several conferences of social workers an- 
academics were held in July to help in the formulation of the 
drafts, and Learned Hand, George Rublee, and Herbert Croly provided 
revised drafts. Just prior to the Chicago convention in early 
August, a Resolutions Committee of Lewis, White, Dixon, Rowell, 
Kirchwey, and Merriam was organized to hammer out a final version 
of the Progressive platform. Senator Beveridge, the Pinchots, 


McCarthy, and George Perkins, a former associate of J.P. Morgan and 
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generous contributor to the party who had run the party’s business 
affairs since June, were given access to committee deliberations, 
while Roosevelt remained close at hand to resolve disagreements as 
they emerged. 

Conflicting drafts of a plank concerning trusts betrayed an 
important ideological schism within the party councils. The 
Pinchot brothers and McCarthy advocated "strengthening the Sherman 
law" and listed an array of "unfair trade practices" that the party 
would seek to legally bar. McCarthy of the University of Wisconsin 
was once a close supporter of LaFollette and a strident exponent of 
trust-busting. Amos Pinchot passionately endorsed the Sherman Act 
and strong antitrust policies because he believed that large 
corporate units had imposed a "high cost of living" on most 
Americans by undermining competition in the marketplace. Economic 
competition could and should be restored, he argued, with a full- 
scale assault on trusts. Foreshadowing F.D.R.’s attack on 


"economic royalists" decades later, Pinchot wrote Roosevelt: 


[W]e are today solemnly pledged to carry on an active campaign 
against the system of exploitation which the trusts have 
fastened upon the American people. It is the same old 
struggle for economic justice which has gone on from the 
beginning of time, -- the few who are strong and rich and 
organized against the many who are poor, weak and unorganized. 
In the old days it was the Crown and the privileged group 


surrounding the Crown against the people. Today it is the 


2 


industrial oligarchy, the trusts, against the people. 13 
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To his brother Gifford, antitrust policy represented "the eternal 
question of the people’s bread. "133 

In contrast to antitrust Progressives, Beveridge, Perkins, 
wealthy publisher Frank Munsey and others supported a business 
plank that characterized "the concentration of modern business" as 
"both inevitable and necessary for national and international 
efficiency." In their view, the Sherman Act and antitrust suits 
were counter-productive: monopolies were here to stay and could be 
regulated in a manner that was economically beneficial to the 
country. "Nothing of importance is gained by breaking up a huge 
inter-state and international industrial organization which has not 
offended otherwise than by its size," Perkins noted in 1911.134 
Their plank on interstate corporations made no mention of the 
Sherman Act, instead emphasizing Roosevelt’s proposal for a federal 
trade commission that would distinguish between economic 
combinations that behaved responsibly and those that did not. 

Amos Pinchot and other antitrust Progressives were skeptical 
of the regulatory commission plan. "The people will not for a 
moment stand for a commission, even of arch-angels, with power to 


fix prices of necessaries of life and say which trusts are good 


trusts and which bad trusts," he wrote. 135 Roosevelt, however, 


was aligned more closely to the Perkins-Beveridge camp regarding 
antimonopolism and business regulation. T.R. favored a federal 
trade commission over antitrust legislation and court suits, and 
doubted the claim of the Pinchots that large corporate units had 


caused inflation and high prices, much as he challenged the views 
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of Wilson, Brandeis and other "New Freedom" Democrats. "I disagree 
absolutely with you when you say that the trust question means the 
cost of living question, the bread question," Roosevelt wrote Amos 
Pinchot. 176 Similarly, Roosevelt scrawled the words "utter folly" 


next to a paragraph on the "high cost of living" prepared by 


Pinchot as a platform plank. 137 Like Perkins and Beveridge, T.R. 


opposed "making mere size of and by itself criminal," preferring "a 
policy of just and efficient control" over "strangulation" of 
business.138 while he did not believe that a vigorous antitrust 
campaign to recover economic competition was either possible or 
desirable, Roosevelt recognized that public opinion, supportive of 
trust-busting and renewed competition, required him to back 
government action against systematic exploitation by irresponsible 
trusts. 139 

The conflict over the business plank became a cause celebre 
among party leaders when the rival factions each became convinced 
that their position had won out in the platform battle. On the 
night before his nomination, Roosevelt sought a compromise between 
the Perkins and Pinchot camps on the business plank. Although 
there is confusion as to the actual events, the platform committee 
appears to have passed a plank that contained both a long statement 
on interstate corporate regulation advocated by Perkins and 
Beveridge and the Pinchot-McCarthy endorsement of the Sherman Act 
and list of illegal practices. It seems that during these 


prolonged negotiations, Perkins was misinformed as to the final 


version approved by the Resolutions Committee. When the platform 
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was read to convention delegates the next day, a stunned Perkins 
met with Dixon, Beveridge, Lewis, and Roosevelt to point out that 
a grievous error had occurred. "That doesn’t belong in the 
platform," Perkins insisted. "We cut it out last night. "140 The 
hastily-assembled group determined quickly that the Pinchot- 
McCarthy language would be removed from all printed versions of the 
platforn. 

Amos Pinchot and McCarthy later protested that their proposals 
had been "stolen" by Perkins. For antitrust Progressives, the 
incident exemplified the danger of having a "trust magnate" like 
Perkins in a position of power in the party. His leadership role 
was unseemly, they charged, because he was intimately connected to 
some of the nation’s most prominent corporate trusts -- trusts that 
lay at the heart of Americans’ economic suffering. "{H]is name will 
bring to mind...the New York Life Insurance Company, J.P. Morgan 


and Company, the United States Steel Corporation, and the 


International Harvester Company," warned Pinchot.141 at the first 


meeting of the New York delegation at the Chicago convention, 
Pinchot unsuccessfully opposed the nomination of Perkins to the 
Progressive National Committee. Shortly after the convention 
adjourned, Harold Ickes and William Allen White tried to no avail 
to derail Perkins’ selection as chairman of the Progressive 


Executive Committee.142 


Perkins was buoyed by the unflinching 
support of Roosevelt, who had enormous respect for his organizing 
skills.143 In the end, the antitrust plank controversy brought to 


the surface fundamental differences concerning business regulation 


and the leadership role of Perkins, issues that took center-stage 
in the heat of the election campaign and contributed to the 
eventual demise of the Progressive Party. 

There were additional sources of conflict within the 
Progressive ranks. Progressives aligned with the prohibition 
movement pressured the platform committee to accept a temperance 
plank. When the committee turned a deaf ear to their demands, only 
T.R.’s personal appeal persuaded prohibitionists not to launch an 
embarrassing fight on the convention floor. The fact that foreign 
affairs did not figure prominently in the election averted splits 
that would emerge after 1915 between Roosevelt and peace activists. 
Addams and other Progressives who associated with the peace 
movement had difficulty stomaching Roosevelt’s proposals for the 
annual construction of two battleships and the fortification of the 
Panama Canal.1!44 several years later, Roosevelt was requested to 
greet Addams and a delegation of renowned peace activists on their 
return from a trip to Europe. T.R. flatly declined, arguing that 


"they have not shown the smallest particle of courage, and all 


their work has been due to advance the cause of international 


cowardice. "145 Ultimately, many social reformers like Addams 
acquiesced to unpalatable positions of the new party because it 
appeared that goals such as racial justice could be achieved at a 
more hospitable moment -- after the preeminent agenda of social and 
industrial justice was realized. Yet critics outside the 
Progressive Party would be less forgiving on the questions of race 


and antimonopolism, exposing the vulnerabilities of Roosevelt’s 


moderate tact on both issues. 

In his address to bolting Republican delegates in Chicago’s 
Orchestra Hall on June 22, 1912, Roosevelt called on "all men who 
believe in progressive principles" to "join in one movement." As 
noted above, he considered Progressives more fortunate than their 
Republican forbears who followed Lincoln, for progressive 
principles could transcend the traditional schisms of American 
electoral politics. The task of the new party was to appeal to 
"all honest citizens, East and West, North and South," and "all 
right-thinking men, whether Republicans or Democrats, without 
regard to their previous party affiliations."14© yet Roosevelt 
understood all too well that schisms among progressive-minded 
reformers were just as formidable as traditional ones. Prominent 
progressives like Sen. Robert LaFollette of Wisconsin and Sen. 
William E. Borah of Idaho refused to bolt from the Republican 
party, but likewise declined to endorse any presidential candidate. 
Others, such as Louis D. Brandeis, lent their support to the 
Democratic party and the Wilson candidacy. And although social 
reformers such as Homer Folks assured Roosevelt that "he had the 
support of a large majority of social workers," social workers like 


Gertrude Stevens Rice saw him as an "opportunist" and "wily 


politician" who "just bids for support and votes."147 


The plight of black Americans could be alleviated, T.R. 
declared during the 1912 campaign, only if a strong, nationalistic 
party displaced the tenacious sectional politics that served as the 


bulwark of racial hatred and Jim Crowism. But the vitality of such 
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a party necessitated "white leadership" in the South, he added. 
From the moment this race policy was articulated in August until 
election day, it drew intense criticism from the press, civil 
rights leaders, and segregationist whites in the South. The 
Atlanta Journal printed a blistering editorial against Roosevelt 
shortly after the Juiian Harris letter was made public. "You have 
straddled this issue in both the North and the South, fraternizing 
with the Negro there and execrating him here," the editors charged. 
"Do you think we are so stupid as not to see through this two-faced 
and impudent game?"148 

As early as June, 1912, T.R. knew that Booker T. Washington 


and other black spokesmen had pledged support to President Taft and 
149 


the Republican party. 


Yet younger black leaders of the 
National Negro Independent League, the NAACP, and even Washington’s 
own National Negro Business League were hopeful that the new party 
would advance black civil rights. In the wake of the black 
delegates and civil rights plank battles at the Progressive 
convention, however, DuBois, Trotter, J. Milton Waldron and other 
blacks expressed a sense of betrayal. Noting that "every suggested 
modification, refinement and watering down" of his civil rights 


plank was rejected, DuBois scoffed in The Crisis: 


...the platform of the new Progressive party of human rights 
appears resolutely silent on the greatest question of human 
rights that ever faced America! Furthermore, lest there 
should be any misinterpretation of this silence, the party 


proceeded to bar practically every representative of 
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8,000,000 Southern Negroes and to recognize delegates chosen 
by Southern conventions open "to white people only." To seal 


this compact these Hosts at Armageddon stood and sang: 


"Mine eyes have seen the glory 


of the coming of the Lord!" 


Selah! Now, Mr. Black Voter -- you with 600,000 ballots in 
your hand, you with the electoral vote of Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and New York in your pocket -- WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO 
ABOUT 1T?15° 
Elsewhere, DuBois intimated that white suffragists, especially 
151 


those associated with NAWSA, had forsaken black women. 


The New York Times noted that two weeks after the Progressive 


convention, the majority of black newspaper editors who once looked 


favorably on the Roosevelt candidacy had joined his dissenters. 152 


With few remaining options, DuBois, Trotter, Waldron and other 


black civil rights leaders urged Northern blacks to vote for Wilson 
and the Democratic party. Bishop Alexander Walters of the A.M.E. 
Zion Church, encouraging blacks "to make friends of thine enemies," 
organized the National Colored Democratic League to rally black 


153 Roosevelt’s race position put the 


support for Wilson. 
Progressives on the defensive, making little progress in breaking 
the Democratic monopoly. in the South while substantially 


undermining their appeal to Northern blacks. 


The Progressive Party also was subjected to strong challenges 
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regarding its disposition toward trusts and the labor movement, 
and, concomitantly, the prominent role played by George Perkins. 

Although social workers, academics and other reformers associated 
with the Progressive Party were confident that their social and 
industrial justice reforms would prove irresistible to working- 
class voters, their ties to organized labor were in fact rather 
weak. In his study of the Wisconsin legislature, David Thelen 
observed that "the ‘typical’ progressive and conservative came from 
the same social background. "154 It might be said of the social 


reformers who figured significantly in the formulation of the 


Progressive platform that they were for the most part educated, 


professional, and well-off. Strikingly, representatives of 
organized labor generally were not important participants in 
platform deliberations, the national convention, or even state 
organizations. The Progressive Party’s most notable exponent from 
organized labor was Timothy Healy, President of the International 
Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. Little wonder that Roosevelt 
elicited almost no endorsements from labor unions. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor 
(AFL), chose to endorse Woodrow Wilson in 1912 even though “his 
earlier academic writings indicated that he did not understand 
labor problems. "155 As president of Princeton, Wilson delivered 
a baccalaureate address in 1909 criticizing organized labor for 
inducing overly burdensome business regulations. "Our economic 
supremacy may be lost because the country becomes more and more 


full of unprofitable servants," he fretted at the time, 156 
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Several factors steered Gompers and the AFL to the Wilson camp 
despite his initial misgivings. Many urban union members had well- 
established relationships with Democratic machines. Perhaps more 
important, AFL leaders believed that Roosevelt had not done enough 
during his presidency to protect workers and attack trusts. Their 
concerns about T.R. were confirmed when he sent an address he 
planned to deliver on Labor Day to Gompers for his review and 
suggestions. Gompers recalls that he found the speech "not only 
defective in many respects but manifesting a tendency to pursue a 


mistaken course, and I wrote him to that effect, pointing out what 


I believed should be corrected."157 It was the last exchange 


between the two men on labor issues during the election. Finally, 
Gompers and other labor leaders knew that Louis Brandeis, a friend 
of the AFL who was often solicited for advice on its legislative 
proposals, was firmly behind Wilson. 158 

"The planks contained in the Progressive platform are what 
labor unions have been contending for more than thirty years," 
Healy noted hopefully during the election.+59 yet in a report on 
"Labor’s 1912 Political Program" published in September, the 
Executive Council of the AFL concluded that while the Progressive 
platform was “outspoken and favorable," Roosevelt "failed during 
his administration to secure any remedial legislation in the 
interest of labor."160 

A few days after the AFL report was issued, Brandeis addressed 
the Massachusetts AFL Convention on "Labor and the New Party Trust 


Program." After asserting that the real contest was between the 
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Democratic and Progressive parties and praising the Progressives’ 
"social and industrial justice" planks, Brandeis observed that its 
"solemn covenants" did not include the right of labor to organize. 
Moreover, he found that the platform advocated a "policy of 
legalizing private monopoly and regulating it: or, in other words, 
domesticating industrial monsters and taming them." Allowing for 
"the perpetuation and extension of private monopoly in industry," 
Brandeis told his audience, would lead to a "dethronement of the 
people" by the "benevolent despotism" of corporate trusts -- an 
economic concentration from which "the few have ever profited at 
the expense of the many." To underscore his case against the 
Progressives, he devoted eleven of the fourteen pages of his speech 
to discussion of the business activities and statements of George 
Perkins, who he described as the "Father of Trusts." The 
Progressive stance on corporate trusts together with the prominent 
role played by Perkins as chairman of the National Executive 


Committee, Brandeis asserted, was sufficient evidence that the new 


161 


party favored private monopoly over economic competition. 


His speech immediately caught the notice of Wilson 
strategists, who published thousands of copies as pamphlets. 162 
Throughout the last months of the election, Brandeis submitted 
articles to newspapers and journals across the country stressing 
Similar themes. In many, he defied Roosevelt’s contention that 
regulating large economic units with an interstate commission 


was enough. Using language eerily similar to that of Amos Pinchot, 


he pointed out that "the cost of living" could not be reduced by 


= 
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merely controlling trusts: it would require a restoration of 
economic decentralization and competition. "If the government is 
powerful enough to control monster monopolies," he asked, "why is 
it not powerful enough to prevent them? That the Sherman law has 
failed to suppress monopolies is no answer, for there has been no 
serious attempt to enforce the law, and no thought of making it 
effective by adding - essential legal and administrative 
machinery. "163 


The Progressive Party tried to counter these devastating 


challenges on race and antimonopolism by launching an ambitious 


publicity campaign and by creating new bureaus to reach out to 


particular movements. James Hayes of the National Negro Suffrage 
League was named director of the party’s "Colored Bureau," an organ 
charged with courting Northern blacks. In addition to three 
pamphlets on the race question, Roosevelt and Addams wrote articles 
late in the campaign justifying the Progressive stance. 164 
Timothy Healy attempted to win labor votes, writing an appeal in 


the Progressive Bulletin and distributing upbeat campaign 


literature on Roosevelt’s "Square Deal for Labor" and anti-labor 
statements of Wilson.+®> Roosevelt and Progressive leaders made 
an unsuccessful effort to quiet attacks on Perkins, emphasizing 
that "he has set an example that other prosperous men might 
follow."1°© particularistic appeals also were extended to the 


167 ?.R. and the Progressive 


conservation and women’s movements. 
Party began their campaign with a unified, national reform program 


that emphasized both the rights and the communal obligations of 
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voters. In the heat of the election, however, T.R. and party 
strategists felt compelled to abandon this "covenant" in favor of 
special appeals to elusive social movements and reformers. 

In spite of these efforts to court a variety of social 
movements, the internal and external challenges to the Progressive 
campaign for.a unified social reform movement ultimately proved too 
formidable to be overcome. The failure of the Progressive Party to 
bring together the disparate strands of social reform during the 
1912 campaign in part exemplifies the powerful centrifugal 
political forces at work during this extraordinary era -- a 
politics animated by a host of competing and sometimes 
contradictory advocacy groups and policy agendas. Yet the demise 


of the Progressive campaign in 1912 also reflected the difficulty 


of wedding national governmental activism and public opinion, of 


championing social movements which could not easily be contained 


within the structure of party politics. 


IV. Conclusion -- The Legacy of the Progressive Party 


Soon after the Progressive Convention adjourned, Roosevelt’s 
friend and critic Learned Hand sent him an unusual letter of 
unequivocal praise. "Tt is the most inspiring time in my own 
political experience, and has the largest premise for good," he 
wrote. "You have succeeded in switching the radical movement from 
the mere distribution of political power to the actual issues for 


which political power exists at all...You will immensely raise the 
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tone of American politics for a generation, whether we win or 
lose."168 ty many respects, the results of the general election 
vindicated Hand’s hopes for the Progressive party. The Democratic 
candidate Wilson won the election, but TR, considering that he was 
the candidate of a party that had only been in existence for three 
months, did remarkably well. Not since the emergence of the 
Republican party in the 1850s had a third party done so well; now 
that party’s future seemed in jeopardy -- Taft came in third in the 
popular vote and only managed to capture two states, Utah and 
Vermont. Never before or since 1912 has a Republican presidential 
candidate been so badly defeated or run third in popular and 
electoral votes. In historical perspective, then, as Gable notes, 
‘Roosevelt’s vote was "spectacular in many ways": in coming in 
second, he not only carried five states and most of California, but 
he came close to victory in nine additional states and second in 
twenty-three states. 169 


"As a result of the elections yesterday," Progressive Party 


Chairman, Joseph Dixon announced in the Progressive Bulletin of 


November 11, "the Progressive Party is now the dominant party of 


opposition to the Democratic party." On account of the "tremendous 
responsiblity thus devolving upon us," Dixon continued, the 
National Committee planned to meet in Chicago on December 10 to 
discuss the future of the party.170 At this meeting, TR managed 
to head off a move by the more militant reform leaders to remove 
Perkins as the head of the Party’s executive committee.171 the 


party’s reformers were assuaged by the creation of a Progressive 
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National Service, chaired by Francis Kellor. The Service was 


comprised of several bureaus. dedicated to establishing the 


Progressive party as the first truly programmatic party in the 
United States. Jane Addams became the director of the Bureau of 
Social and Industrial Justice, Gifford Pinchot headed the 
Conservation Division, and George Record, the militant New Jersey 
reformer, assumed command of the department in charge of Popular 
Government. The First Quarterly Report of the National Service 
stated its high purpose: 

It is political organization in'the highest sense of that 
term. It is unbound by statutory forms and legal 
technicalities which combine men into mere political machines. 
It is unhampered by election law discriminations which make it 
aifficult and well nigh impossible for the independent voter 
to express his will. It places the burden not upon voting 
on election day but upon civic responsiblity and duty the 
year round, locally and nationally. Voting then becomes one 
expression of patriotism rather than the sum total of civic 


expressions.1!72 


Many Progressive leaders viewed the 1912 election and its 
aftermath as the signal of a major realignment of the American 
political system. Prior to the election, Herbert Knox Smith, who 


helped organize the Progressive forces in Connecticut, wrote an 


article in Yale Review, that sought to place the current party 


battles in a unusually broad historical perspective. The 
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Progressive party was "a protest against the entire American 
political alignment, and for the forcing of a new and better one," 
he argued. Knox predicted that within eight years, the 
Progressives would be in power; the party of opposition would be 
the Democrats. The new alignment was foreordained, and the 
platform of the Progressive party was calculated to define this re- 
alignment more clearly: "It raises specifically great vital modern 


issues that will themselves divide our people into Progressives and 


Conservatives. "173 The elections results confirmed Knox’s 


prediction for most Progressive leaders; and the organizational 
efforts that were carried out in its aftermath abetted further bold 
predictions of realignment. As William Hinebaugh, Chairman of the 
Progressive Congressional Committee, wrote in May, 1914 to a local 
party leader in New York City: 

The election results of 1912 gave the deathblow to the 
Republican party, just as the election of 1856 gave the death 
blow to the Whig party. The Whig party died the servant and 
tool of the aristocracy of slavery, and the Republican party 
died the servant and tool of the aristocracy of wealth. It 
entered upon its last administration March 14, 1909, and it 


is now facing its final dissolution.274 


Two years latter, the Progressives, not the Republicans, faced 
their final dissolution. In truth, Roosevelt’s strong showing 
obscured the weakness of the Progressives in the states and 


localities. The Progressives carried but one Governor -- in 
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Wisconsin -- and the party carried far fewer votes in congressional 
and state legislative races than did the national ticket. Although 
badly beaten in the presidential race, the Republicans still 
controlled fifteen governorships and the mayoralties of twenty of 
the fifty-five largest cities in the nation. In the historical 
situation that Progressives hoped to emulate, namely the Whig- 
Republican split of 1856, the Whigs had no such solid base of 
political strength in the states and localities. As a result, the 
Whig state party organizations had a strong incentive to march into 
the new Republican party. In 1913, however, the situation was 
reversed.175 

Roosevelt’s ego was such that he had no trouble accepting the 
interpretation of the 1912 election as a testament to the 
remarkable spell his personality and reputation cast upon the 
electorate. "There was no human being who could have saved the 


whole movement from collapse if I had not been willing to step in 


and take a hammering," he wrote his friend Arthur Hamilton.17© at 


the same time, this feeling of being indispensable made TR rather 
pessimistic about the future of the Progressive party. In effect, 
the fragile base of the Party reflected the profound centrifugal 
forces that afflicted the Progressive Movement -- forces reflected 
in the fundamental differences on matters of race and trusts that 
attenuated the Party’s unity. More significant, the split between 
New Nationalism and New Freedom progressives betrayed their 
disagreement about the fundamental question over the relationship 


between the individual and the _ state. The great cause of 
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progressivism, Judge Ben Lindsey of Colorado proclaimed at the 


Progressive Convention is that "property rights shall not be 


exalted over human rights."177 Yet Wilson’s victory, as well as 


the visceral fight over antitrust policy within the Progressive 
party, seemed to indicate that progressives remained diffident in 
the face of collective government power. The underlying issue of 
the battle over what to do about big business was not really a 
matter of New Nationalist succumbing to special interests; 
instead, it was agitated by conflict over how much the United 
States could tolerate centralized administration without destroying 
the American people’s love of property and their celebration of the 
independence of the democratic individual. Jane Addams spoke to 
Progressives’ ambivalence about national administrative power ina 
speech delivered at the Second Annual Lincoln day dinner of the 
Progressive party, held in 1914: 

We are trying to bring about in America something in 
the way of much needed control of large industrial 
undertakings. We are trying to repair some of the inevitable 
disasters, apparently inevitable of modern industry as has 
been done in older countries, controls which have been 
established, and repairs made in older countries with 
centralized government. We could easily cite the attempt to 
take care of the unemployed in Belgium, the whole series oz 
social insurance for all old age and sickness in Germany, or 
a dozen other things which appeal to us all. But, we have 


the difficulty of doing that in America, in such ways, 
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that the institutions of self government shall not be 
impairea.178 

Addams uneasiness about constructing a state on American soil 
penetrates to the root of the Progressive dilemma; helps explain 
why the Progressive party failed to achieve the same unity in the 
face of the Trust that the Republicans were able to achieve against 
Slavocracy. "The great danger for us," TR wrote to Gifford Pinchot 
a week after the election, "is that with no clear purpose and no 


adequate organization our party may make so poor a showing in the 


local and state and Congressional elections during the next three 


years as to be put out of the ring."179 

The 1914 election confirmed TR’s worst fears. Weak party 
organization at the state and local level left Progressives with 
incomplete slates in many districts; and those who did run fared 
badly -- in every state but California, where Hiram Johnson was 
elected governor, the Progressives had been badly defeated, and in 
most states had come in a bad third. The disastrous results of the 
midterm elections focused Progressives attention on the 1916 
presidential campaign, when they hoped Roosevelt could rejuvenate 
the forlorn party. But with the outbreak of War in Europe, TR’s 
attention turned from domestic reform to preparedness. As war 
approached, the issue of America’s place in the world, which was 
hardly mentioned in the 1912 campaign, further aggravated the 
disagreement among Progressive leaders over the appropriate role of 


the State. Whereas Jane Adams was willing to swallow the two 
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battle ships a year to which TR committed the party in 1912, she 
could not abide his militaristic stance toward the European theater 
-- after the summer of 1915, when the sinking of the Lusitiania 
made the issue of war preparation the central one within the 
Progressive councils, Addams left the party. The majority of party 
leaders staid with TR, embracing his view that progressivism 
involved the righteous use of superior force not only in domestic 


affairs but in the international arena as well. But the party was 


a shell of itself, more than ever dependent on the whims of its 


leader. When TR refused the Progressive nomination in 1916, 
returning to the Republican fold, the party dissolved, albeit not 
without considerable bitterness. As William Allen White described 


the delegates reaction to Roosevelt’s public letter of refusal: 


The last words, "But your candidate I cannot be," 

fell upon them like a curse. For a moment there was 

Silence. Then there was a roar of rage. It was a cry of 

a broken heart such as no convention ever had uttered in this 
land before....I saw hundreds of men tear the Roosevelt 
picture or the Roosevelt badge from their coats, and throw it 


on the floor. They stalked out buzzing like angry bees... 280 


The unhealthy reliance of the Progressive party on TR was not 
really proof of the argument that he had merely used it as a tool 
to further his own ambitions. It is naive to deny Roosevelt had 


great ambition for power; by the same token, it is simplistic to 
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reduce the Party’s travails to a political maneuver. In part, the 
demise of the Progressive party is attributable to its failure to 
find an issue that could overcome its factious tendencies; but 
finding such an issue was made more difficult by its commitment to 
direct government. There is a real sense in which the demise of 
the Progressive party followed naturally from its celebration of 
"pure democracy," which, in the final analysis, was not congenial 
to party politics. Measures such as the direct primary 
subordinated parties as collective organizations with a past and 
the future to the ambitions of wendiitciinia wet the issues of the 
moment. More significant, measures of direct government, such as 
the initiative, recall, and referendum presupposed an ongoing 
dialogue between representative and their constituents about issues 
that denied parties their traditional responsiblity to secure 
harmony in the ranks of the people. "If the parties...are to 
continue to do as they have done for the last fifty years, make the 
issues, then the Progressive party would probably but little show," 
Progressive Congressman Victor Murdock of Kansas wrote to George 
Perkins in March, 1914. "But the nature of the times and the 
pressing new problems are such that the issues are going to make 
the parties..."181 

In this sense, the Progressive party was a party to end party 
politics. Alice Carpenter, architect of the Working Man’s 


Progressive Party League, dedicated to enlisting the support of 


labor in the cause, brought this fact to the attention of the 


cheeky George Perkins, who sought to rein in her independent 
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activities. "The principle upon which I have organized my League 
is the principle inherent in the direct primary, and is the 
principle above all others upon which the progressive movement is 
based: namely, that the people themselves should have the power to 
name their own candidates, and the PEOPLE not the political 
organizations should rule. "182 

The astute Progressive thinker, Herbert Croly elaborated on 


this principle in his discussion of party politics in Progressive 


Democracy. Many well meaning social democrats in England or 
France, as well as the United States, he wrote, favored the 
formation of a national programmatic party to bring about social 
and economic reform. Such devotees of a permanent social 
democratic party disdained direct popular government, Croly pointed 
out, because they expected that, at least in the near future, 
direct popular government, dependent upon the vagaries of public 
opinion, would increase the difficulty of securing the adoption of 


many items in a desirable social program. Herein they were right, 


Croly acknowledged. But reformers of this sort attached too much 


importance to the accomplishment and maintenance of specific 
results, and not enough to the permanent moral welfare of 
democracy: 
An authoritative representative government, particularly one 
which is associated with inherited leadership and a strong 
party system, carries with it an enormous prestige. It is 
frequently in a position either to ignore circumvent or to 


wear down popular opposition. But a social program purchased 
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at such a price is not worth what it costs. 183 


The Progressive party dedicated itself to the welfare state; 
at the same time, it stood for the proposition that any program of 
social control, social insurance, and a standardization of industry 
could not be adopted until it was well digested by public opinion. 
There was no prospect in the United States, especially, where 
centralized administration was a cardinal vice, that the people 
would grant legitimacy to a welfare state that was not attuned to 
the preferences, even biases, of public opinion. The popularity of 
the direct primary in the United States, Croly noted, revealed how 
centralized and disciplined parties went against the looser genius 
of American politics. To the extent that government became 
committed to a democratic program that was essentially social in 
character, the American people would find intolerable a two-party 


system that stood between popular will and government machinery. 


As Jane Addams noted it in her Lincoln day address, a fundamental 


principle of the Progressive party was that a welfare state could 
not be created in the United States "unless the power of direct 
legislation is placed in the hands of the people, in order that 
these changes may come, not as the centralized government have 
given them, from above down, but may come from the people up; that 
the people shall be the directing and controlling factors in this 
legislation."184 The death of the Progressive party, then, is not 
attributable simply to the caprices of TR or the checkbook of 


George Perkins; nor only to the fundamental disagreement over 
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issues such as race, trust, and foreign policy that divided its 
leaders. In large measure, it followed from the almost hopeless 
task of reconciling loyalty to the progressive ideal with loyalty 
to a particular organization. "The logic of the progressive 
democratic principle" counted against it Croly predicted. "Just in 
so far as a progressive political program is carried out, 
progressive social democracy will cease to need a national 
political party as an instrument."285 

In spite of its brief existence, the Progressive party lived 
up to the expectations of its organizers in one important respect. 
It made the progressive idea of democracy a principal part of 
American political life. As Roosevelt said in his "Confession of 
Faith," "the first essential of the Progressive programme is the 
right of the people to rule." Just as surely as the Progressive 
party’s program to reform the political economy betrayed 
fundamental disagreements in its ranks, this program of direct 
government, advocating the universal use of the direct primary, the 
direct election of Senators, the initiative, the referendum, the 
recall of judicial decisions, and a more expeditious mechanism to 


amend the Constitution, elicited a shared sense of endeavor. We 


have seen that Roosevelt made his controversial proposal to recall 


judicial decisions, which his progressive rival, Woodrow Wilson 
rejected as too radical, a central part of his 1912 campaign. 
Above all, the measures of direct government TR espoused where 
those that marked his campaign as militantly reformative. 


"These...measures have been more widely discussed, more bitterly 
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condemned, and more loyally praised than almost any other measures 
connected with the whole progressive movement," wrote Benjamin Park 
Dewitt.28© yet TR did not flinch in the face of this controversy. 
Sensing that popular rule was the glue that held together the 
movement he sought to lead, his defense of it became more bold 
throughout 1912. Indeed, Roosevelt announced towards the end of 
September, in a speech at Phoenix, Arizona, that he "would go even 
further than the Progressive Platform," applying "the recall to 
everybody, including the President." TR "stands upon the bald 
doctrine of unrestricted majority rule," the Nation responded. 
"But it is just against the dangers threatened, by such majority 
rule, in those crises that try the temper of nations, that the 
safeguard of constitutional government as the outgrowth of ages of 
experience has been erected, "187 

Arguably, however, the progressive idea of democracy was not 
a radical rejection of the American tradition, but an effort to 


preserve it. Emphasizing the candidate instead of the party, it 


deflected attention from class conflict; seeking to build a 


welfare state on unified public opinion rather than attempting to 
Givide public opinion through a social democratic party, it 
emphasized individual political action. The primary, referendum 
and recall were devices that asked citizens to vote their 
individual consciences. Progressives were disdainful of collective 
organizations, such as the Democratic and Republican parties, 
formed on personal, family or community attachments; similarly, 


they found repugnant the idea of sectarian partisanship where 
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"rational" voting decisions were submerged in class or racial 
conflicts. 

If Progressive democracy was radical, then it was a sui 
generis American form of radicalism; one conceived to rescue 
American individualism from an emotive attachment to the 
Constitution, especially the designated "guardians" of the 
Constitution. "[I]T is difficult for an Englishmen to understand 
the extreme conservativism of my proposition as to the referendum 
to the people of certain judicial questions," TR wrote to a friend 
abroad; “and this difficulty arises from the fact that in England 
no human being dreams of permitting the court to decide such 
questions! In England no court can declare any legislative act 


unconstitutional." In actuality, TR claimed, he sought to avoid 


the delegation of policy to an unchecked legislature that might 


embody the sort of factionalism that plagued France and England and 
worried the architects of the Constitution. Recognizing that the 
people require an extraneous force to secure harmony in there 
ranks, he wrote, "I do not propose to make the legislature supreme 
over the court; I propose merely to allow the people, after ample 
deliberation, to decide whether to follow the legislature or the 
court, "288 

The Progressive party’s "compromise" with public opinion in 
the United States points to the importance of its legacy for 
American politics and government. Neither the Democrats nor the 
Republicans but the Progressives set the tone of the 1912 election. 


This led to a political realignment whereby a political order 
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defined by the differences nasties Democrats and Republicans began 
to give way to a political order defined by the differences between 
progressives and conservatives. Such a realignment, one might say, 
was ratified by Woodrow Wilson’s move towards positions and 
policies that were more accepting of national administrative power. 
He eventually supported the idea of a regulatory ciibeiilngitinn atin 
broad responsibilities for overseeing business practices, resulting 
in the creation of a Federal Trade Commission in 1914. To be sure, 
as "the return to normalcy" of the 1920s showed, this did not 
signal the triumph of progressivism. But it did mean that parties 
were no longer the principle agents of democracy; the political 
relationship between the individual and the party was becoming less 
central to the dynamics of American politics than that between the 
individual and the state. The advance of the idea and institutions 
of progressive democracy invariably followed. With the celebration 
of public opinion spawned by the 1912 election, even so-called 


conservatives like Calvin Coolidge could hardly resist "going to 


the public." 


As John Dewey saw so clearly, progressivism could have a 
profound effect on the American polity insofar as it could be 
transformed into a new liberal tradition; one that did not 
celebrate a rugged individualism that abhorred state interference 
with private property, but, instead, viewed the state as the 
guarantor of individual rights. As Dewey wrote in his influential 


Liberalism and the Social Action, a book which he dedicated to the 


memory of Jane Addams, "these new liberals fostered the idea that 
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the state has the responsiblity for creating institutions under 
which individuals can effectively realize the potentialities that 
are theirs." Dewey’s celebration of a new liberalism anticipates 
the Progressive party’s link with the New Deal. 289 

As such, the New Deal realignment marks the completion of the 
realignment begun by the "critical" election of 1912. The so- 
called "purge" campaign and other partisan practices during the New 
Deal period suggest a project to create a national, programmatic 
two party system; the system of party responsibility, Franklin 


Roosevelt argued, “required that one of its parties be the liberal 


party and the other be the conservative party. "190 Ultimately, 


however, Roosevelt and his New Deal allies, many of whom were 
erstwhile Bull Moosers, took action and pursued procedural reforms 
that would extend the personal and nonpartisan responsiblity of the 
president to the detriment of collective and partisan 
responsibility. Like his cousin, FDR conceived of a party program 
as an assault on party politics; but he presided over a full-scale 
partisan realignment, the first in American history to place 
independent executive leadership at the heart of its approach to 
politics and government. Understood within the context of the 
progressive tradition, the New Deal is appropriately viewed as 
consolidating a realignment to make future partisan realignments 
unnecessary. As the report of the important Brownlow Committee 
report put it, "Our national will must be expressed not merely in 
a brief, exultant moment of electoral decision, but in persistent, 


determined, competent day-by-day administration of what the nation 


has decided to do."191 

The comparisons between TR and H. Ross Perot after the 1992 
election starkly reveal the triumph and disappointment of the 
Progressivism. We have argued that TR’s campaign foretold not only 
of the emergence of an active and expansion national government but 
also of presidential campaigns conducted less by parties than by 
individual candidates. Perot’s campaign suggests just how far 
presidential politics has been emancipated form the constraints of 
party. Disdaining the importunities that of those interested in 
party renewal that he form a third party, Perot launched his 
campaign without the bother of a nominating convention -- his 
supporters were summoned to Armageddon on "Larry King Live." Just 
as significant, the broad appeal of Perot’s call for electronic 
town meetings as a principal vehicle to solve the nation’s 
political and economic problems testifies to the resonance of 


simple-minded notions of direct democracy -- and to the threat this 


politics of instant gratification poses to constitutional forms. 


With polls showing Perot still having strong support in the nation 
several months after the election, the progressive idea of "direct 
government" seems destined to play a more important and frivolous 
part in American political life. 

Those who blame television for this development would be well 
served by a careful study of the deep roots of the progressive 
tradition. The Progressive Party campaign of 1912 might very well 


provide a useful retrospective on the future of American politics. 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper looks at the discussion of the role of the Central 
Intelligence Agency in a world in which the Soviet Union no longer 
exists and the Cold War has ended. The paper takes issue with 
fundamental premises that surround this discussion. Evaluations 
of the CIA's contribution to national security in terms of the 
standard of "prediction," and proposals for new CIA missions are 
both called into question. The paper advances the notion that 
academicians can contribute to the debate by undertaking the type 
of conceptual analysis of the Soviet Union that Alexis de 
Tocqueville undertook for the Ancien Regime. An argument is made 
for a reanalysis and clarification of the interplay between 
theories and concepts dominant in academia and their impact on CIA 
analysis of the Soviet Union. The paper suggests that a change in 
the character or mission of the CIA without such an analysis is 
unwarranted, and that the launching of the CIA into the area of 
commercial intelligence is fraught with complications and best left 
to the private sector. 


BACKGROUND 


In the mid-1970's the Soviet Union was one of the world's two 
superpowers. Its aggressive policies in support of successful 
third-world revolutionaries, its behind the scenes influence in the 
war in the shadows’ and its ability to export its ideology gave it 
the appearance of being near triumphant in the Cold War. American 
foreign policy toward the Soviets in that period was one of 
reacting to Soviet advancement across the globe. 

As America viewed with dismay the spread of global Communism, 
cracks in the Soviet superstructure were already developing. 
Analysts of Soviet agriculture, looking at year-to-year declining 
harvests, began to wonder about the economic impact of the Soviet's 
rising population and failing crops.‘ By the end of the decade, 
economic growth and productivity began to slow and bureaucratic 
corruption began to increase.” An old leadership clung to the 
perorgatives of power while unable to fulfill its political 
obligation to lead. The transmission of power from one generation 
to another short-circuited, and the Politburo looked more like the 
Ancien Regime on the eve of the French Revolution than the heirs to 
the historic inevitability of Communism. 


l'** An earlier version of this paper written by Abraham H. 
Miller was presented at the 1993 Annual Meeting of the 
International Studies Association, Acapulco, Mexico. Brian Shilling 
assisted with the collection of some of the research material for 
the current paper. 


In the last days of the Brezhnev era, the Politburo had become 
a "geriatic cluster of men spending their twilight years together 
helping each other stand up and sit down." Mikhail. Gorbachev was 
one of only two of thirteen Politburo members under the age of 
sixty-six, the other being fifty-nine. When not engaged in 
business of state, each Politburo member could relax at his own 
dacha, complete with a variety of servants, and all sustained by 
the coffers of the state. 

Even from the vantage point’ of being able to understand this 
corruption, no pundit who prophesized even as late as the beginning 
of the 1980s had been capable of imagining what the middle of the 
decade, let alone its end, would have looked like. When Mikhail 
Gorbachev, became General Secretary of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in 1985, he inherited a country rife with corruption 
and edging toward disaster. In in an attempt to pull his country 
back from the abyss, Gorbachev instituted dramatic political and 
economic reforms. These generated even greater expectations, 
eventually resulting in strong demands for both democracy-and free 
markets throughout the entire, Eastern Bloc. 

The Winter of 1989-90 began to resemble the Prague Spring of 
1968, but this time, with the exception of the Baltic States, the 
Spetznatz and paratroopers were restrained. The Soviet Empire began 
to collapse as if a geological fault stretching from Berlin to 
Vladisvostock had suddenly shifted. Then came the seeming last gasp 
of authoritarianism, the attempted coup of August 1991. Here, 
however, we now know there were accurate intelligence predictions, 
ones that the administration of President Bush passed on to 
Gorbachev, who chose to discount them. 

Social scientists and policy makers so ingratiatingly 
accustomed to making post hoc predictions wondered out loud why the 
intelligence community with its billion dollar budgets, high-tech 
devices, and armies of analysts had been unable to predict the 
collapse of the Soviet Union. As the criticisms mounted few stopped 
long enough to consider that the Soviets themselves, who should 
have had even better information, had been unable to predict their 
own collapse. 

Of course, for some, the criterion of prediction was only the 
newest gambit in a long series of attacks against the presence of 
a secret intelligence agency in a democracy. It was, thus, not 
surprising that one of the strongest critics of the CIA's inability 
to predict the collapse of the Soviet Union was Senator Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan, who some ten years earlier co-authored a bill 
(never brought forward to the floor) thet would have strictly 
proscribed the activities of the agency. For this reason, some 
would say the issue of prediction itself is not a serious one, but 
simply the most convenient and timely means of raising the larger 
issue of the tension between secrecy and democracy. Be that as it 
may, from both a methodological and epistemological point of view 
the issue is valid for any discussion of the agency. And as a 
methodological and epistemological issue, it needs to be’ addressed 
in those terms. 

Who, anywhere, in early 1989 was able to predict the events at 
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the end of the year? And how good is the academic record on the 
Soviet Union? Did academicians unfettered by the constraints of 
bureaucracy and all the cultural burdens that tetter analysis in 
the intelligence community fare better? 

Soviet dissident historian Andrei Amalrik did predict a 
disintegration of the Soviet Union but argued against the 
possibility of a liberalization of fhe Soviet Union from above, as 
Gorbachev did eventually undertake.** Walter Laqueur noted that the 
only thing weaker than academic analysis of the Soviet Union was 
coverage by the Western media. Academicians relied with a strange 
blend of august seriousness and naivete on statements issued by the 
Soviet government through both its spokespersons and publications.” 

And then of course there were the eggregious apologists. When 
historian Wilcombe Washburne proposed to the American Historical 
Association a motion in behalf of fellow historians throughout the 
Soviet Union who had labored, under threat of political 
retaliation, to be true to their calling and to bring forth an 
accurate picture of Soviet history, he could not get a second to 
his motion.* 

Arguably, one of the more controversial figures writing about 
the Soviet system has been political scientist Jerry Hough of Duke 
University. Among Hough's earliest works of import was an 
extensively revised, edition of Merle Fainsod's popular text, How 
Russia is Ruled. ** Hough's dramatic departure from Fainsod's 
intellectual perspective is seen in his change of the title o 
Fainsod's work which became, How The Soviet Union is Governed.* 
Where Fainsod's purpose was "to analyze fhe physiology as well as 
the anatomy of Soviet totalitarianism,” Hough's is to create a 
more sophisticated understanding of Soviet reality, a reality which 
is seen in the distribution of income, which to him is more 


equalitarian in the Soviet Union than in the United States. Hough 
goes on to dismiss the deaths in he Gulag from 1937-38 as being 


tens of thousands and not millions’ and that political repression 
was not as outrageous as the unsophisticated might think, because 
dissidents were given a chance to be silent before they are 
persecuted, and any dissident, who abandoned political activity 
could return to a normal life.-' Even the Soviet's long history of 
anti-Semitism is interpreted as a Russian and not a Soviet 
phenomenon, and one that largely ebbs and flows with the state of 
Soviet-American relations.** Also germane to any understanding of 
Hough's perspective are terms which appear in the index of the 
original Fainsod work and which do not appear in Hough's revised 
version. These include "terror," "forced labor," and 
“indoctrination.” 

The academy too was incapable of predicting the demise of 
the Soviet Union -and, beyond that, one of its most widely used 
texts took on the appearance of minimizing the Soviet Union's abuse 
of fundamental human rights. Indeed, much of the academy's 
interpretation of Communism seems with the convenience of hindsight 
to be questionable. There are, for example, the economic writings 
of Laura D'Andrea Tyson, Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisors in the Clinton Administration. Dr. Tyson's analysis of 
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the Romanian economy under Ceausescu takes on the appearance of 
casting the Romanian economy as model for emulation.-* Similarly, 
in her Massachusetts Institute of Technology doctoral: dissertation 
on Yugoslavian economics, Tyson sees the Yugoslav economy in a 
positive light, except for thoge marginial areas where capitalist 
reforms have been implemented.” 

When Communism collapsed throughout Eastern Europe, Tyson was 
warning the newly freed countries of Eastern Europe against the 
problems of unrestrained capitalism evidenced in America during the 
Reagan and Bush administrations. She also called, for Eastern 
Europeans not to ignore the role that government needs to play in 
reversing the environmental ravages of the past forty years in 
Eastern Europe. This admonition ignores the fact that. government 
was responsible for the seemingly irreversible environmental damage 
that now scars Eastern Europe. “ 


PREDICTION AS THE ULTIMATE TEST 

Obviously, the academy faired no better in predicting than 
did the Agency and in certain quarters it both apologized for the 
Soviet political system and held its economic system up as a 
standard to be emulated. The reality that few in the academy want 
to confront about our predictions of the Soviet Union or about our 
predictions of the current Commonwealth of Independent. States is 
that we have been mired in the idea that the future is always the 
present, only more so. Wher Stalin was in power, we wrote, about 
totalitarianism and saw the future as more totalitarianism.’ When 
Brezhnev was in power we saw the easing of the totalitarian model 
but drew a model of authoritarianism coupled with an expansionist 
foreign policy. When Gorbachev came to power, we saw democracies 
and free-markets as the emergent future.°’ 

One wonders how those rosy predictions ]ook, now, as Yeltsin 
and the Russian hardliners are locked in a power struggle and as 
ethnic conflicts flare across the former Soviet Republics.‘* The 
Situation in the former Soviet Union has changed once again so 
dramatically that we are unsure as to what the course of future 
events portend. 

As we have become accustomed to predicting the future fromthe 
present only more so, the new prediction is that because the cold 
war is over, the former Soviet Union no longer presents a major 
threat to the security interests of the United States. The Central 
Intelligence Agency, correspondingly, needs to be reorganized to 
focus on different issues and different parts of the globe. At a 
minimal level, this viewpoint asserts, the CIA should be given new 
organizational structures and new missions, if not disbanded 
altogether and replaced by United States Department of State. 

The logic of these plans requires examination. If the CIA 
failed so miserably at tasks it pursued for decades, why give it 
new ones for -which it has only limited experience? And if 
reorganization is the great pancea for bureaucratic failure, how 
has bureaucratic reorganization fared in other contexts? 

Before advocating change, it is necessary at least to 
ascertain in some meaningful sense how the CIA did fare in the cold 
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war period, instead of simply drawing the inference that. all we 
need to know about its performance is written in its inability to 
predict the implosion of the Soviet Union--an implosion that 
neither the Soviets themselves nor anyone else, especially the 
academy, was capable of predicting. This is not of course an easy 
question to answer. Intelligence failures are the source of 
headlines. Intelligence successes are frequently unhearlded 
anywhere. That is the nature of the business. 

Some success, however, are well known. We might want to 
look at those and ponder whether we would have wanted to have 
been without their information during the Cold War. Writing in 
the Wall Street Journal, John L. Helgerson, Deputy Director of 
Intelligence, points to the following successes: The rise of 
Yeltsin as a competitor to Gorbachev; advance warning in the coup 
attempt on Gorbachev; warning of the Chinese Communist military 
crackdown, well in advance of the events at Tiananmen Square; 
Iraq's invasion of Kuwait; the subsequent analysis of the effects 
of that conflict on the Iraqi military. In Eastern Europe, 
Helgerson points out, the CIA provided advance warning on, the 
conflict in Yugoslavia and the breakup of Czechoslovakia.* 

Among other CIA advance warnings were Libya’s construction 
in 1990 of a poison gas facility near the city of Rabat and that 
China was, considering the sale of chemicals to assist the 
Libyans. °° The CIA accurately predicted Iraq's invasion of 
Kuwait and forecasted Iraq's launching of scud missiles against 
Israel as well as the destruction of Kuwait's oil wells. The CIA 
provided clear information on Iraq's chemical warfare 
capabilities. A good case can be, made for the CIA's value, even 
if prediction were the standard.‘ 

As many observers of the intelligence community know, 
prediction is not --or at least should not be--the standard for 
accountability. It is no more appropriate to hold the CIA to the 
standard of prediction than it is to hold political science to that 
criterion. In fact, if prediction is the sine qua non of 
intellectual value then probably the Central Intelligence Agency 
has achieved higher rate of success than most professions in the 
social sciences. 

Our inapppropriate emphasis on prediction as a standard of 
scientific judgement is built on a. false sense of science. The 
emphasis on prediction ignores the role of the "Copenhagen School” 
of physics in the great debates over the role of indeterminancy and 
uncertainty. Niels Bohr and Werner Heisenberg, among other members 
of this school, argued that the physical world is “fuzzy” because 
such factors as “position” and "momentum" can not be measured 
precisely at the same time. The Copenhagen School gave rise to a 
new field of physics called "quantum physics." Although Albert 
Einstein found intolerable the basic idea of quantum physics--that 
an electron exposed to radiation should choose its direction as if 
it had free will-- he was unable to disprove the theories of Bohr 
and Heisenberg. Einstein fumed, "God does not play dice!" But God 
seemed to have other ideas. Today, many social scientists in their 
adherence to notions of prediction as the epitomy of science still 
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follow Einstein rather than the more widely held theories of the 
Copenhagen School.‘ 


OTHER INDICATORS 

But the value of the Agency is found in many more realistic 
ways. It is in the dissemination of information to decision makers 
at the highest levels of government to keep the policy process 
churning away on hard facts. It is in the production of meaningful 
and timely data during strategic crises. It is in the creation of 
data for negotiations over arms control and disarmament. It is in 
providing data for peace talks. 

And the questions that seems not to have been addressed to 
these other functions is: How well have these -.functions been 
performed? “Judging from the desire to place new demands. on the 
Central Intelligence Agency, these functions have been performed at 
a level that caused a group of top American businessmen to seek 
support from the Senate Intelligence Committee to have the CIA 
share open source information with the American business community. 
No one in this closed-door session. of .the. Senate Intelligence 
Committee was saying that the project should be dismissed because 
of the CIA's failures: or its inability to make predictions.*’ 

And businessmen were not alone in their desire to use the 
resources and the capabilities of the Central Intelligence Agency 
for new missions. In a recent article, Debelco and Debelco argue 
that the CIA should be tasked to use existing assets to monitor the 
deterioration of the environment. One can argue the merits of the 
mission, but this is hardly,a proposal’ that is based on a view of 
the Agency's incompetency. ” 

What does this debate te!l] us? What might we teach about 
intelligence from this and how as a consequence might we formulate 
research problems? 


AN IRRELEVANT DEBATE 

The debate is irrelevant. ‘It will be superseded by events. 
No one can predict future intelligence needs in any concrete sense 
any more than one could have predicted the collapse of the Soviet 
Union. Reorganization schemes are as common in Washington as 
superflous vice presidents are in academia. 

James Q. Wilson, in addressing this issue both generally and 
in the context of the intelligence community, notes that such plans 
are bound for a number: of reasons to. fal] far short of the high 
aspirations of their proponents. Wilson notes that this occurs 
because in agencies such as the CIA or FBI there is no agreement on 
what the final product should look like. ~Put succinctly, the CIA 
is not the Bureau of Roads. The basis for such 
reorganization,morover, would consist of a long process of self 
inguiry and discussio that is beyond the parameters of most 
bureaucratic cultures.” 

~ We have rejected the:common suggestions about the future of 
the Central Intelligence Agency because we disagree with the 
fundamental premises on which: they are based. The former Soviet 
Union may be condemned to:the ash heap of history, but its 
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difficulties and its political progeny persist. That progeny is 
visible every day in Bosnia and the potential spill over of that 
conflict into a Balkan if not a European war. That progeny is 
visible in the surreptitious proliferation of weapons from the 
Soviet nuclear arsenal, and from the creation, among the newly 
independent republics, of many nuclear powers from one. 

The world is, perhaps, now a more dangerous place, and the 
Original mission of the CIA to provide intelligence about other 
nations’ threats to the national security is as relevant now as it 
ever was. Diluting that mission by providing fewer resources at 
the same time that the role of the Agency is expanded is an obvious 
mistake that will not be rectified by reorganization. 


ROLE FOR THE ACADEMY 

As teachers and researchers, we should be less concerned with 
evaluating the Agency on the basis of its predictions of events 
that appear to have eluded the most prescient scholars who work in 
an-.environment unfettered by the constraints of bureaucracy. We 
should be more concerned about doing what we do best--analyzing in 
depth the causes and consequences of the dramatic changes that blew 
across the face of Eastern Europe in the Winter of 1989-90. Once 
we have done this we might be better able to understand both the 
strengths and limitations of the Agency's own analysis of these 
events. And we should be highly interested in understanding the 
role of the academy in creating the mindsets that either 
facilitated or hindered a better understanding of the Soviet Union. 

The example of the French Revolution is significant. Who 
among those who took the famous Tennis Court Oath in 1789 could 
have predicted the fall of the House of Bourbon, the Terror, the 
Directory, the rise of Napoleon and ultimately the resotration of 
the Monarchy. We should remember that all but one of the 577 
deputies of the Third Estate eagerly raised his hand and took that 
Oath. These men saw themselves in accord with historical forces 
leading to a new era of peace founded on the rights of man. They 
saw themselves as the heirs to the Enlightment; politics now would 
become a matter cf creating a benign environment where human nature 
would be regenerated. Political solutions would be found in 
rational human understanding. From Royalist deputy Montlosier to 
Robespierre, who would later become the architect of the Terror, 
the deputies saw themselves as “inagurating a new and better era 
in human history."*’ Who among them foresaw the world as they were 
in fact creating it? 

Revolutions are not events that occur in a single night as do 
coups. They are organic entities continually evolving and changing 
affected not only by episodes that grow from the cultural history, 
but reevolutions also respond to elements of chance in the present. 
At any stage in this process, it might be difficult to comprehend 
their beginning, let alone their end. In this sense, the return of 
Charles de Gaulle to the Presidency of France in 1959 is to be 
understood as part of the the unfinished business of 1789. 

The political spasms that gripped the Soviet Union have 
clearly not ended. To entirely reorganize the intelligence 


community -and to refocus its .mission in the ‘midst of these 
convulsions is no different .than Austria reducing its military 
force in 1789 -in response to a France weakened by revolution. 
Leopold II subsequently did .:just that, predicting that the 
conscript army of France would never be a match for an army led by 
seasoned professionals. Even by the time of the War of the First 
Coalition, in 1792, despite Austria's lack of preparedness, 
Austrian officers were whimsically referring to the war as a 
"Spaziergang," a stroll, naively thinking that a couple of 
regiments of -hussars could easily disperse the French conscripts 
and their revolutionary leaders. : 

Before we follow the path of the seers, we need to analyze 
the collapse of the Soviet Union with the detail and precision 
Alexis de Tocqueville brought. to the analysis of the Old Regime in’ 
France. We also need a better understanding of where our 
intelligence system worked.well and where it failed. Undoubtedly 
the former analysis could be undertaken outside the intelligence 
community while the latter might require an investigation from 
within. 

Its not only important for us to come to grips with the 
intelligence community's failures in understanding the Soviets, but 
with the academy's as well. And we must emphasize the interplay 
between these communities. Young analysts appear on the Agency's 
thresho!d with a mindset and theoretical vision forged in the 
academy, and the perspectives they bring are difficult to change, 
especially in the early years of their careers. 


ALTERNATIVE INSTITUTIONS 

Before new missions are advocated for the Agency, we should 
consider the capabilities of alternative institutions to pursue 
these missions, especially if world events continue to dictate that 
the CIA's traditional mission should not be abandoned but expanded. 
As ichard Helms has appropriately noted, "With the fall of 
a the intelligence job of the CIA has increased ten 

When it comes to economic intelligence and protecting business 
secrets the private sector is not without its own expertise and 
experience. In any competitive test, the private sector in all 
probability can beat the government. ATT, Kodak and Motorola have 
long established and successful intelligence programs focused on 
what they need to know to compete effectively in the international 
marketplace. These programs are largely analytical and rely upon 
public source documents, in the same fashion that the CIA does much 
of its analysis.” 

The debate aover the US intelligence community's role inal] 
this raises the issue of whether such operations should be purely 
defensive or offensive as well. Should the CIA, for example, be 
restricted to defending General Dynamics from Toshiba or should it 
actively be involved in acquiring Toshiba's trade secrets? And if 
the latter is the case, what kinds of secrets at what risks? For 
every: operation must build into it the cost of exposure against the 
information gained. ~' 


Assuming these difficult problems can be resolved, one would 
have to move on to the next set of obvious questions: What secrets 
should be shared with which American companies? Such issues were 
not complicated for Department X of the Soviet Union's KGB--and 
seemingly not for the new Commonwealth of Independent States since 
the spying continues. But for a democratic society with a free 
market economic system, these are issues of immense proportion and 
best left to be dealt with within the private enterprise system. 


SOME TENTATIVE SUGGESTIONS 

The current desire for bringing about change in the CIA is 
part of our ineluctable faith in change. But change must come from 
a probing assessment of past utilities and limitations, an 
assessment that leads to a meaningful interpretation of new 
challanges. The Cold War may well be over but instability in 
Eastern Europe continues to rear its head in violent convulsions, 
and these convulsions will challenge the intelligence community 
in new ways. We have not come to grips with an understanding of 
the recent Soviet past let alone with the turmoil of the present. 
This is not an environment that augers well for new or expanded 
missions, especially against a backdrop of declining resources. 

The cry for new missions is heard while criticisms abound of 
the old ones. Having been graded as failing to do what it does 
best, the CIA is now called upon to undertake tasks for which it is 
relatively unprepared. 

The criticisms of the CIA appear misdirected, for they 
establish prediction as the standard for excellence, a standard 
that would easily defeat any of the social science disciplines and 
a stanard that fails to confront the fact that even the Soviets 
themselves were incapable of predicting their own collapse. This 
criticism too conveniently ignores the other functions of the CIA, 
those of providing decision makers with the best information 
available for dealing with policy issues from nuclear balance to 
peacekeeping, to responding to crises and to brokering peace. 

And even if one were to look at the CIA's record in terms of 
prediction, there is no shortage of successes. 

Those who would thrust the CIA-- in the current environment-- 
into a new role in industrial espionage have to look at the 
enormous complications such a role would create as well as the 
risks involved. Some major American corporations already do such 
work, ithout the constraints of a government bureaucracy and 
without putting either the national prestige or American foreign 
policy objectives at risk. 

Finally, any analysis of these issues should be conducted with 
an assessment of the interplay of the academic culture on that of 
the CIA. We as academicians might first wish to understand more 
fully how and why we failed to predict the collapse of the Soviet 
Union before we condemn the intelligence community for the same 
error, and we might want to better understand how our intellectual 
culture has helped shape both the achievements and failures of that 
community. 

As for now, it would appear that until there is some serious 
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work that leads to a substantive basis for making change as well as 
a framework for a better understanding of the current situation in 
the former Soviet Union, the CIA already has a formidable mission 
that still very much needs to be pursued. 


XK 
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Political and National Identities Among Citizens and Elites: 


Contrasting Patterns and Politics in Russia and Ukraine 


The question of whether leaders and followers construct (organize) their respective understanding of 
political reality in a similar manner is an important and enduring issue of social science research. The answer 
would provide information fundamental to comprehending the limits on communication between citizens and 
elites and, therefore, the functioning of political systems. If political leaders are to associate meaningfully with 
citizens and vice-versa, these two sets of political actors must: share a common understanding of political 
symbols, articular similar sets of values and preferences on issues, view the same groups and individuals as 
friends or enemies, see similar connections between various political stimuli, and be moved by the same hopes 
and fears of tomorrow. In short, they must share a commonly constructed sense of social and political reality, 
or belief system, from which they derive their own individual social and political identity. 


Studies comparing the belief systems of leaders and followers in stable democracies are important for 
evaluating the quality of representation occurring in those societies. Such comparisons may be even more 
critical in countries undergoing radical shifts in political or economic form, as in Eastern Europe or the former 
Soviet Union. This paper provides a comparison of mass and elite belief systems in post-Soviet Russia and 
Ukraine in order to determine the extent to which elites and ordinary citizens share a common conception of the 
new society they are seeking to construct. Our comparison will also foreshadow some of the political conflict 
that may be encountered on the way to achieving that society. 


Why Compare Citizen and Elite Belief Systems? 


The initial inquiry that brought Converse (1964) to study the degree of constraint, or consistency, 
between various beliefs expressed by ordinary citizens and elites, focused on concerns about the reliability of 
survey questions. Low correlations across sets of questionnaire items in cross-sectional surveys, as well as 
across time for the same items in panel surveys, among samples of typical voters, were initially attributed to 
vaguely worded opinion questions. However, the subsequent empirical finding that the same survey questions 
were more strongly intercorrelated among those voters most knowledgable about politics, and among elites, in 
this case congressmen, suggested a different answer for the low correlations. As Converse and Pierce (1986, p. 
230) put it, “This raised the possibility that the problem might reside less with our question wording than with 
differences in the richness of meaning, and the crystallization of attitudes, that various people might bring to 
these questions.” In short, the implication was that some people do not have meaningful attitudes on social 
issues and that what they often are expressing in public opinion surveys are nonattitudes. That is, they are 
merely giving whatever answers pop into their heads just to be cooperative and get through the interview as 
quickly as possible. 


While the attitude/nonattitude question remains an important component of any mass/elite comparison 
of attitude constraint, it is not the only reason for investigating such comparisons. More recent work has 
suggested that comparing the ideological constraint of citizens and leaders also holds implications for: notions 
of representation, communication links between leaders and followers, the efficient functioning of political 
systems, and the development of social and political identity. 


Converse and Pierce (1986, p. 221), for example, see the structure of policy preferences among citizens 
and elite as “absolutely central to the study of political representation, since this process obliges a representative 
to perceive and understand the policy sentiments of his constituents and somehow to take them into account, 
along with his own judgement of policy options." Given limited information about constituency opinions on 
some policy topics, the representative must make inferences about those preferences from whatever pieces of 
information are available. For example, a representative may assume that a set of policy alternatives that he 
sees as all presenting conservative solutions, and thereby substitutable one for another in his mind, also co- 
occur among the preferences of his constituents because he views most of them as conservatives just like 
himself. However, if the constituents do not think of these policy alternatives as conservative, the 


representatives’ assumption could be very wrong. In this case, there may be divergence between the policies 
promoted by the representative and the preferences of the constituents. As Hermann (1986, p. 171) argues, 
unless a legislator shares the belief systems and norms of his or her constituents, little representation can occur. 


Relatedly, the implications of belief constraints for communication links between citizens and elites were 
stressed by Jennings (1992). There are two important elements here. One involves the extent to which symbols 
or indirect cues will trigger the same understanding among both sets of actors. The second deals with the 
question of whether the public can make sense of the terms that are used by politicians when they are 
conducting political discourse. As Sniderman and Tetlock (1986, p. 63) put it, the reason why ideology may act 
as a barrier to communication is not because the public cannot make sense of politics, but because the public 
cannot “make sense of the terms in which politics is actually carried on and these terms are, inescapably, 
ideological: liberal versus conservative, left versus right." It becomes very difficult for the elite to mobilize the 
public, and citizen support, if they are incapable of communicating in terms that are meaningful for the citizenry. 


The extent of ideological constraint has also been seen as a factor influencing the stipulation of 
programmatic governmental and societal goals, as well as the vigor and efficiency with which these goals will be 
pursued by both policy makers and citizens (Putnam 1973, Aberbach et al. 1981, Hermann 1986). Goals can 
refer to specific program objectives and projects, but may also include the pursuit of basic principles, such as 
democracy or democratic forms of governing. Moveover, belief systems, according to these authors, include 
both goals and the strategies for pursuing those goals. Comparisons of mass and elite belief systems, therefore, 
should not only examine if these two sets of actors evaluate the same combination of goals positively, but 
should also ask if they see similar connections between the goals and the means for attaining these goals. 
Hermann (1986, p. 174) suggests that leaders who have highly constrained belief systems are less likely to 
compromise or pursue pragmatic solutions to problems, thus making it more difficult and time consuming to 
resolve political conflict. Furthermore, if leaders and followers see different avenues for reaching goals, the 
leaders will have a difficult time getting the citizenry to cooperate, even if they agree on similar goals for society. 


Again, such discrepancies in the belief systems of elite and mass can lead to less effective government. 


Insight into the extent to which ordinary citizens and elites share a common social and political identity 
can also be gained through the study of ideological constraint among these two populations. A number of 
writers have now suggested that attachment to sociopolitical groups plays a major role in structuring ideological 
thinking and one’s own social self-identification (for example see: Gurin, Miller & Gurin 1981; Miller, Gurin & 
Gurin 1978; Tedin 1987; Miller, Hesli & Reisinger 1993). Others have demonstrated that affect toward groups, 
particularly ideological political groups such as liberals and conservatives, influences the structuring of 
preferences on policy issues (Conover & Feldman 1981; Brady & Sniderman 1985). In addition, ideological 
thinking on issues and sociopolitical groups has been found to have an effect on one’s self definition as a liberal 
or conservative (Jennings 1992; Converse & Pierce 1986). This latter finding gives rise to a related question 
regarding whether the elite and mass see the same roles for themselves and each other in the political system. 
This is particularly important when considering the participatory role of the citizen in a democratic society, or the 
extent to which representatives think of themselves as trustees or delegates for their constituents (Holmberg 
1989). Even if leaders and followers have similarly constructed belief systems regarding issues and societal 
goals, they may fail to share a common political identity if they perceive very different roles for the citizen vis-a- 
vis the government. 


Given this expanded set of conceptual issues involved in the comparison of mass and elite belief 
systems, the approach is particularly useful for analyzing the change taking place in societies undergoing a shift 
of political and economic structure. In societies that are shifting from authoritarian to democratic, these 
questions of communication and representation are especially interesting because in these places a linkage 
between citizen and elite was not necessarily expected in the former regime, but would be expected to develop 
in the new regime. Strong linkages may not be found at the outset, but if a similarity in belief systems is 
hypothesized to eventually develop, then a baseline is needed against which later findings can be assessed. 
Also, in a society experiencing rapid change, a test of citizen-elite value congruence would shed light on the 
extent to which regime level factors might influence the structure of individual level belief systems. Moreover, an 
opportunity presently exists to determine if citizens and elites share a common outlook on the world during a 
period when they are collectively redefining their societal goals. If, as various scholars suggest, the pursuit of 


goals by elites depends partly on ideological constraint, and shared ideological beliefs help mobilize citizens, 
then it is important to examine the ideological structures of these two sets of actors in times of change, as well 
as in stable conditions. 


The purpose of this paper, therefore, is to provide such an analysis at a point in time shortly after the 
collapse of the Soviet Union. Using survey data collected early in the summer of 1992, we compare the 
properties of belief systems displayed by persons highly involved in political decision making (legislators and 
ministerial deputies) with those of a cross-section of ordinary citizens in Russia and Ukraine. We proceed by 
first discussing a number of methodological points that arise from the nature of comparing the belief systems of 
two different populations. The subsequent sections of the paper then deal with the congruence between elite 
and citizen attitude orientations, the similarity in level of constraint among the two populations, an investigation 
of factors that influence the level of constraint, and the impact of ideological beliefs on self identification as a 
radical or conservative. Following all of this, we have some concluding comments that draw out the implications 
of our findings for future political and economic change in post-Soviet societies. 


Methodology 


The surveys of the mass publics and elites in Russia and Ukraine that will provide the evidentiary basis 
for this paper were designed and conducted in collaboration with the Russian Institute of Sociology of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences. The surveys of ordinary citizens were conducted in June and July of 1992 and 
involved face-to-face interviews with a cross section of 1,300 Russians and 900 Ukrainian adults. The elite 
interviews were carried out in April of 1992. The elite sample included two different sets of respondents, 
legislators from the national parliament (the Supreme Soviets of Russia and Ukraine), and administrators from 
the major governmental ministries. The Russian elite sample included 87 legislators and 25 administrators for a 
total of 112 respondents, whereas the Ukrainian sample was comprised of 50 legislators and 15 administrators 
for a total sample of 65. The legislators included comprise a proportionate random sample drawn from all 


legislators who came from the voting districts which matched the places where the citizen samples had been 
selected. The administrators were a random sample of all top assistants to the heads of the largest and most 
important government ministries. The two different sets of elites were included in the sample because of 
previous research demonstrating important distinctions between the ideological belief systems of policy initiators 
(legislators) and policy administrators (see Aberbach, et al. 1981). For most of the analysis here we will utilize 
the combined sample of legislators and administrators. A more complete description of these surveys and 
samples is presented in Appendix 1. 


Determining what method is best for measuring ideological constraint among the mass and elite has 
generated considerable controversy. As Converse and Pierce (1986, p. 233) indicate, “conventionally, constraint 
is examined by surveying all coefficients of association in a matrix of intercorrelations of policy attitudes." But, a 
number of writers have found fault with this convention. Part of the criticism arises from the narrow focus on 
policy attitudes. As we have already noted above, ideology incorporates more than a list of policy preferences. 
Policy attitudes are important, but moreso if they are embedded in a larger social philosophy, linking short-run 
choices to long-run goals, as well as basic values and intergroup relations. 


Another aspect of the controversy surrounding the measurement of constraint is more statistical in 
nature. Part of this debate revolves around the use of measurement models such as LISREL so that one can get 
at the true, underlying constraint, after eliminating the unreliability of survey instrumentation (Achen 1975; Hurwitz 
& Peffley 1987). The problem of limited variance among subpopulations, either elite or mass, is another part of 
this statistical discussion about measuring constraint. As to the first consideration, while more sophisticated 
statistical models are quite valuable, it is best to present the basic, more intuitively understandable analysis first. 
One can always go back and utilize alternative measurement models later if the initial results warrant further 
investigation. 


The issue of using variance sensitive correlation coefficients (such as Pearson r) to measure constraint, 
however, is addressed in this paper. To guard against idiosyncratic results arising because of differences in 
variance across groups, we have taken a number of precautions. First, we always compare the item variances 
across those subgroups for which coefficients are computed. Secondly, we computed nonparametric 
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coefficients (tau-gamma) for comparison in all cases where there were differences in subgroup variance. Finally, 
we followed the lead of others (e.g., Barton & Parsons 1977; Aberbach, et al. 1981) and computed individual- 
level consistency scores that can be averaged for subgroups and then we compared these with the correlation 
coefficients. While we have taken these precautionary measures, we will report, for the most part, only the 
average product moment coefficients as has been traditionally done to indicate attitude constraint. 


Although the substantive scope that we included in our assessment of attitude constraint goes beyond a 
narrow focus on policy items, it nonetheless has limitations. First we were restricted to an initial pool of 55 
attitudinal questions that had been asked in exactly the same way of both mass and elite. Out of these items, 19 
were set aside because they did not fit our broad substantive interest in political and economic issues, questions 
regarding the direction and pace of change, democratic principles, or issues of inter-ethnic relations. Another 
six items were excluded from further consideration because of relatively limited variance in the responses of 
either or both mass and elites. 


Rather than examining the average correlations between all possible pairs of items for the remaining 30 
questions, an approach that would be similar to what Converse (1964) had done, we decided to make 
comparisons among the items of naturally occurring clusters of issues. Following the lead of Granberg and 
Holmberg (1988), we performed an exploratory factor analysis with the remaining 30 items from the elite data. 
The results of this analysis were used to determine the strongest attitudinal factors, and to select the items that 
best reflected each of these factors. Although we shall not report the details of the factor analysis, it revealed 21 
items forming three fairly clear factors tapping attitudes toward reform, preferences for a market versus a 
controlled economy, tendencies toward nationalism, and a somewhat less tightly clustered set of items referring 
to democratic principles. The wording for these 21 survey questions, organized by substantive area as indicated 
by the factor analysis, are presented in Appendix 2. These 21 items form the focus for the remainder of this 
report, while the other 9 items were eliminated from further consideration. 


The 21 items that form the four substantive clusters of issues tap a wide range of political, economical 
and cultural beliefs. Starting first with the most clearly political items, the reform cluster is, on the one hand, a 
reflection of satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the pace and types of political change taking place in Russia and 
Ukraine. But, on the other hand, it also indicates how Russians and Ukrainians feel about two of the groups 
involved in the struggle for social change, communists who want to maintain the status quo, and two popular 
front organizations (Democratic Russia and Rukh) that helped mobilize opposition to the communists and Soviet 
rule. The questions referring to democratic principles cover attitudes toward several critical features of 
democracy. These include a question on the role of the public in political decision-making, protecting the rights 
of people to oppose government policies, the protection of minority rights, party competition and the need to 
compromise. These issues are all vital to a healthy democracy and in theory should be endorsed by 
democratically oriented respondents, whereas those favoring an authoritarian government should be less inclined 
to endorse these items. 


The battery of questions on economic attitudes reflect a number of beliefs and values that differentiate 
preferences for a controlled versus a market economy. The belief that the government should be responsible for 
the well-being of each citizen was a central component of socialist ideology, whereas a market-oriented system 
places this responsibility on the individual (Finifter & Mickiewicz 1992). Similarly, socialism places emphasis on 
equality and limited differences in the level of wealth across various socioeconomic groups. In addition, these 
questions measure feelings toward the newly emerging entrepreneurial class (businessmen) in Russia and 
Ukraine. 


The questions on inter-ethnic relations and nationalism also tap a diverse set of beliefs and perceptions. 
Included in the set of questions are items that ask about perceived discrimination and favoritism based on ethnic 
and national differences. Also, affective feelings toward one’s own nationality group and outgroups are 
measured by asking about the relative amount of influence these groups have in society. Any number of 
potential outgroups could be employed to get at the feelings of self against other, or “us” against “them” that is 
the essence of nationalism, ethnic identity, and inter-group conflict (Barth 1969). For example, Lithuanians might 
be a particularly salient outgroup for many Russians who felt that they had helped to develop Lithuania’s 
economy, but with not gratitude from Lithuanians. Or Russians might be perceived as an outgroup by 


Ukrainians who resented the Russification of their country under Soviet rule. Unfortunately, the only categorical 
social group referred to in the elite survey and that could potentially serve as an outgroup were Jews. Given the 
alleged history of anti-Semitism in Russia and the Soviet Union, however, Jews serve as a symbol for hostility 
toward other groups and unwanted cultural values (Verdery 1993). Finally, this set of items also included a 
question asking about the extent to which inter-nationality conflict was potentially detrimental to the stability of 
the society as a whole. 


In short, these 21 survey items capture beliefs and attitudes that reflect profound political, economic and 
cultural divisions that are relevant to the current changes occurring in post-Soviet societies. The items offer a 
rich battery of measures that can be used in the comparison of mass and elite belief systems. 


Congruence of Elite and Mass Preferences 


Before turning to the empirical evidence on constraint, it will be useful to compare the distribution of 
preferences on these items for the elites and ordinary citizens. It is important to know not only if these two sets 
of actors share a common organization of their beliefs, but also share in common a preference for the same 
goals and outcomes for society. Such a comparison hints at the extent to which elite preferences (and 
potentially government decisions and actions) may represent the views of their constituent population, or what 
parts of that population are best represented by the views of the elite. While the original study design allows for 
a comparison of each legislator with the mass respondents from their specific voting district, for this preliminary 
analysis we will not do this electoral district level matching. Rather, comparisons will be made of the entire set 
of elites with the entire set (or subsets) of ordinary citizens. 


To what extent should we expect congruence between the preferences of the elite and mass in Russia 
and Ukraine roughly six months after the collapse of the Soviet Union? There are no previous empirical studies 
comparing the preferences of mass and elites in the former Soviet Union; therefore, we can only turn to western 
studies and theoretical work for guidance. Studies that emphasize the role of elites in the process of regime 
change from authoritarian to democratic would suggest that the emergent elite should be out in front of the 
masses, particularly on issues of reform (O’Donnell & Schmitter 1986). Since Russia and Ukraine are 
presumably moving in the direction of a more democratic, market oriented society than existed under the Soviet 
regime, we should expect the leaders to be significantly more supportive of such reforms than the masses. As 
Holmberg (1989, p. 12) points out, “We expect policy agreement between elite and mass to be comparatively 
low when the leaders engage in opinion formation and try to change the will of the people. On the other hand, 
when leaders are content with mirroring existing opinions, we expect higher degrees of policy congruence.” 


Political events in Russia during 1992 and early 1993, however, suggest an alternative hypothesis or set 
of expectations regarding congruence on issues of economic and political reform. in late 1992 and early 1993 
Yeltsin’s reforms were faced with considerable legislative opposition led by Ruslan |. Khasbulatov in the 
Congress of People’s Deputies. The Supreme Soviet (parliament) from which our sample of legislators were 
selected, is drawn from the Congress of People’s Deputies. The opposition eventually led to a deadlock 
between Yeltsin and the Congress that prompted a call for a popular referendum. The voters, with some 
reservation, supported Yeltsin, thereby suggesting that perhaps the elite are quite divided on economic and 
political reforms and possibly, in the aggregate, less supportive of such change than the citizenry as a whole. 


When it comes to a comparison of the two groups’ positions on issues of nationalism or ethnic divisions, 
however, we might expect less differentiation. Some elites certainly have attempted to mobilize popular support 
by resorting to nationalistic and exclusionary rhetoric, thereby suggesting similarity in the attitudes of elite and 
masses toward inter-ethnic relations. On the other hand, elites may be more wary than the masses of answering 
survey questions on this topic in nationalistic tones, thus resulting in some discrepancy between the expressed 
views of the two sets of actors as determined from survey data. 


The empirical evidence generally demonstrates that despite Yeltsin's difficulties with the People’s 
Deputies, both the Russian and Ukrainian elite as of mid-1992 were definitely more favorable toward reform, 
democratic principles, and the market than was the general population. However, as hypothesized there was 
less distinction between the two sets of actors when nationality and ethnic interests are considered. The 
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evidence is presented below, first through an examination of the responses to some of the individual 
questionnaire items from the entire set of 21 items analyzed, and then again in a summary form using indices 
computed from the measures in each of the substantive topic areas. 


The speed and direction of reform was still very much a matter of political relevance only six months 
after the collapse of communist rule. That the communists would regain power was unlikely, but certainly not a 
foregone conclusion. The media and western politicians were visibly concerned about such possibilities. 
Evidence from mass public opinion polls at the time would certainly have given credence to this concern. 
Among the Russian and Ukrainian citizenry, roughly six out of ten believed that reform was moving too quickly 
and slightly more than half negatively evaluated the political change that had occurred during the past year (see 
Table 1). The elite, on the other hand, were largely in favor of the political change. Ukrainian leaders were even 
more supportive of reform than Russian elites (see Table 1). While there was considerable divergence in their 
attitudes toward the speed of reform, the elite and mass were similar in their negative feelings toward the former 
rulers of the Soviet Union. The mass populations of Russia and Ukraine expressed virtually identical ratings of 
communists: 61% negative, 14% positive and 25% neutral. Ukrainian elite, however, were somewhat less 
negative (54% negative and 21% positive) then counterpart citizens, while Russian leaders were relatively more 
negative (72% negative and only 6% positive). Although the dislike for communists was widespread, it did not 
necessarily translate into support for the popular fronts (Democratic Russia and Rukh) that had organized to 
mobilize public opposition to the communists as of 1989. Unexpectedly, the elite were more likely than ordinary 
citizens to indicate a neutral rating of the two national front organizations. Apparently the elite did not see these 
organizations as particularly relevant to the ongoing political situation they were facing in the post-Soviet period 
(Franklin 1993). Nevertheless, on balance, the elite were relatively more positive toward the national front 
organizations than were the masses and this was particularly so in Ukraine. 


Turning to questions regarding democratic principles, a clear majority of both elite and mass preferred a 
pro-democracy position on all but one of these items. When presented with the statement that "participation of 
people is not necessary if you have a few trusted competent leaders,” slightly more than half of the mass 
respondents agreed, whereas a majority of the elite disagreed (see Table 1). This item appears to be taping an 
authoritarian orientation that may be a residual of communist domination (Reisinger, Miller, Hesli & Maher 1994). 
While a large majority of the elite disagree with the item, approximately one-fourth of the elite would also prefer 
that the public allow them to run the government with little input from the citizenry. The remaining items in the 
democratic principles subset reveal more congruence between the elite and mass than does the question about 
popular participation. Yet, even when a majority of both groups indicated the same preference there were 
differences in the strength of those preferences. For example, 22 and 36% of the Russian and Ukraine elite 
strongly agreed that party competition makes the system stronger, but only 14 and 16% of the mass 
respondents in those respective countries felt strongly about this belief. In general, however, democratic values 
were endorsed by a majority of both sets of respondents, thus confirming what had been previously found for at 
least ordinary citizens (Gibson & Duch 1993). 


Turning next to the set of items tapping economic reform, we find considerably less congruence 
between mass and elite views than we did with questions about democratic principles. For example, the leaders 
were much more positive toward businessmen (51% of Russians and 60% of Ukrainians rated them positively) 
than were their respective constituents (only 28% and 22% of Russian and Ukrainian citizens respectively rated 
businessmen positively). Similarly, very few members of the elite sample felt that the state should be responsible 
for guaranteeing every citizen a job, while roughly four out of every ten mass respondents endorsed that policy 
(see Table 1). At the same time, only one-third of the mass respondents wanted to put a limit on higher 
incomes, despite the fact that communist ideology had stressed relatively little variance in incomes across 
occupation and educational categories. In addition, while roughly 33% of mass respondents disagreed with the 
statement that economic reforms should be pursued “even if it meant hardship for the people,” a strong majority 
of the elite favored economic reforms despite the resulting hardship (see Table 1). 


Unlike responses to issues of reform, democracy and a market economy, questions regarding inter- 
ethnic relations evoked fairly similar answers from both mass and elite respondents, particularly in Russia. The 
largest differences in response to questions about inter-group relations, therefore, were between responses given 
by Russians and Ukrainians, rather than between the elite and mass. These differences were particularly 


pronounced on questions of an “us” versus “them” nature that assessed the relative social influence of an 
outgroup (Jews) and one’s own nationality group. For example, 22% of Russian elites and 37% of Russian 
masses thought that Jews had “too much influence", whereas only 2% of Ukrainian elite and 18% of regular 
Ukrainian citizens felt that Jews were too influential in their society. Similarly, 41% and 45% of the Russian elite 
and mass respondents respectively said that “Russians” had “too little influence” in Russian society. By 
comparison, the Ukrainian respondents were much less likely to think that Ukrainians had “too little influence” in 
their own society, although here there were significant mass/elite differences: 32% and 7% respectively said 
Ukrainians had “too little influence.” Also, Russians were more likely than Ukrainians to perceive that peopie of 
their nationality living outside of their own country were discriminated against (see Table 2). Among Ukrainians, 
this question evoked a somewhat higher rate of perceived discrimination among leaders than among ordinary 
citizens (see Table 2). Russians were also much more likely than Ukrainians to perceive preferential hiring on 
the basis of nationality even in their own country (see Table 2). In short, issues of inter-ethnic relations were 
more salient in the beliefs of Russians, both elite and mass, than among Ukrainians. 


While these responses to selected individual items provide a more concrete understanding of the 
differences that exist between elite and mass preferences, it is easier to quantify the differences using statistics 
that summarize the fuller set of items. The distribution and means for indices formed with the four sets of items 
suggested by the factor analysis of the elite data (and grouped together in Appendix 2) are presented in Figures 
1a-d. The figures demonstrate clearly that the largest discrepancy between elite and mass preferences occurred 
with respect to political and economic reform. Both sets of elites were, on the average, more pro-reform 
oriented than the general public. Ordinary citizens were almost evenly divided between pro- and anti-reform, 
although the Russians were slightly more pro-reform oriented than the Ukrainians. The high degree of variance 
among the elite on the issues of political reform demonstrate that while they were, on average, in favor of reform, 
there was still a significant proportion opposed to such change (see Figure 1a). Very few elite, however, took a 
position favoring a controlled economy, and there was relatively less variance among the elite on economic 
issues (see Figure 1c). Both the elite and ordinary citizens were, on average, positively inclined toward 
democratic principles, although the elite moreso than the masses (see Figure 1b). Moreover, there was less 
variance in attitudes toward democracy than in more general assessments of political reform. Finally, as 
suggested above, issues of inter-ethnic relations gave rise to the highest degree of congruence between elite 
and mass survey respondents, but the greatest difference between Russians and Ukrainians. Russians, and 
particularly the Russian elite, were, on average, more exclusionary and nationalistic in their orientation toward 
inter-ethnic relations than were Ukrainians (see Figure 1d). 


While the distributions and means of Figures 1a-d reveal significant differences between the preferences 
of the elite and mass, other studies suggest that the magnitude of these differences are not unusual. For 
example, in a study of representational congruence in the United States, Backstrom (1977) found an average 
difference of 11 percentage points between the public’s opinions and those of House members, and a 20 
percentage point difference when the comparison was with Senators. Similarly, Holmberg (1989) discovered a 
15 percentage point difference between the opinions of the Riksdag and the Swedish public in 1985. The 
method of comparison employed by these earlier studies was to dichotomize a set of questions after removing 
the “pro/con” and "don’t know’ responses, and then compute an average difference between the elite and mass 
responses for the entire set of items. 


Although somewhat speculative, because each of the other studies employed different sets of items, a 
comparison with the post-Soviet data is suggestive. The overall difference between the mass and elite attitudes 
in Russia, using all 21 items, was 18 percentage points. The level of congruence was lower among the 
Ukrainians where the average difference was 24 percentage points. In part, the difference between the 
congruence level in the two countries resulted from the greater similarity between the mass and elite views on 
inter-ethnic relations in Russian, where the mean difference was only 11 percentage points as compared with 19 
in Ukraine. But the level of congruence for the two countries also differed sharply on the six political reform 
items. The average discrepancy between mass and elite views on the pace and direction of political reform was 
19 percentage points in Russia, but 30 points in Ukraine. This large gap between the elite and mass in Ukraine 
occurred primarily because their leaders were more pro-reform than their Russian counterparts while the 
ordinary citizens were more likely than the Russians to negatively evaluate the pace of reform and the changes 
that had occurred in the past year. 


— 


In summary, given the circumstances of regime change occurring in the former Soviet Union, it is not 
surprising that there were significant differences between the political and economic preferences of Russian or 
Ukrainian mass and elite in the summer of 1992. Yet, taking circumstances into consideration, these differences 
do not appear inordinate when compared with the level of congruence that has been found in long-lasting 
democratic systems. Indeed, given a previously authoritarian regime, the surprising finding is that the elite/mass 
differences were not larger. Moreover, despite the differences, the evidence demonstrates that in the aggregate 
a majority of both mass and elite favored the same goals and policies. While the elite were leading the way 
toward a more democratic, market oriented society, the fact that a significant proportion of the public also 
favored these goals implies that such attitudes had already developed among the citizenry prior to the collapse 
of the Soviet Union. But, aggregate level congruency does not necessarily translate into similar levels of attitude 
constraint for the two sets of political actors. 


Belief Constraint 


What should we expect for the relative level of constraint among the beliefs of mass and elite 
respondents in a system undergoing change from an authoritarian to a democratic regime? At present we lack 
previous studies to cite as precedence on the relative structure of mass and elite beliefs at times of regime 
change. Indeed, as Jennings (1992) points out, very few studies comparing mass and elite beliefs have ever 
been conducted. Furthermore, all previous studies have occurred in ongoing regimes and at times of relative 
quietude, although France was experiencing some political turmoil in the late 1960s, the period from which 
Converse and Pierce (1986) drew their empirical evidence. 


The earlier comparisons of mass and elite belief systems do provide some consistent findings that can 
provide a starting point for developing hypotheses about the post-Soviet societies. For example, all of the 
previous studies found considerably higher levels of attitude constraint (indicated by average inter-item 
correlations of a greater magnitude) among elites than among ordinary citizens (Converse & Pierce 1986, p. 
231). Presumably this is a reflection of the greater attitude crystallization that results from political leaders 
constantly dealing with issues of policy and social goals. In their daily activity political leaders are called upon to 
explain and defend their policy preferences, thereby developing a well-informed, coherent political schemata. At 
the other extreme are ordinary citizens whose daily lives allow little opportunity for familiarization with or 
discourse about public issues. Given this lower incidence of cognitively processing information about political 
and social issues, we should expect ordinary citizens to exhibit less consistent structuring of political attitudes 
than do political leaders. 


The attitude constraint among certain segments of the public, however, has been found to more closely 
resemble that of the elites. For example, Converse (1964) had argued that, in comparison with the average 
person, better educated citizens exhibited relatively higher levels of constraint because of greater cognitive ability 
to process information. Others have suggested that attitudes should be more constrained among the politically 
involved and active portion of the general public (Granberg & Holmberg 1988, p. 68; Jennings 1992, p. 421). In 
addition, all of these studies have found that mass attitudes are more consistent when focused on some issue 
areas rather than others. Higher levels of ideological constraint are found for more salient and personally 
relevant issues dealing with economics (such as unemployment, inflation and personal finances), social welfare 
or race relations than more abstract and complex issues, such as foreign policy. 


But should we expect these findings to generalize to the Soviet case? The literature that stresses the 
role of elites as initiators in the transition of a regime from authoritarian to democratic would certainly suggest 
that the finding of relatively higher constraint for the elites should apply to the Soviet system, as well as to 
others. Presumably, the emerging elite are acting on the basis of ideological beliefs that are equally as 
consistent as the former rulers, but the goals they seek are those of a different regime type. However, there 
would be good reason to hypothesize that attitude consistency should be even lower among citizens of former 
authoritarian regimes than is found in democratic systems. After all, the former Communist regime in the Soviet 
Union promoted the acceptance of socialist doctrine and the party line rather than free discussion of alternative 
issues, programs or forms of government. The Communist party also limited active involvement in politics to a 
small minority of population. Furthermore, until glasnost, the reporting of alternative views in the mass media 
was also restricted, thereby limiting access to information about democratic principles or a market economy. All 
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of these factors would lead us to expect relatively low levels of attitude constraint among ordinary Russian and 
Ukrainian citizens. 


The empirical evidence from Russia and Ukrairie, however, only partially fits with the findings of previous 
studies or the expectations presented above. As predicted, the elite exhibited more tightly structured beliefs 
than did the general public (see Figures 2a-d). But, contrary to expectations, ordinary citizens in Russia and 
Ukraine displayed a level of attitude consistency comparable to that found for mass samples in western 
democracies. It is not surprising that the level of mass attitude consistency in Russia and Ukraine was lower 
than that found for Sweden, which has a strong multi-party system that tends to promote greater constraint 
(Granberg & Holmberg, 1988, p. 87). But, finding constraint levels among Russians and Ukrainians that are 
similar to those found among citizens of the United States and France, certainly contradicts the previously held 
image of Soviet citizens as passive subjects, uninterested in political and social issues. This image is 
contradicted even more strongly by the finding that the attitude constraint among the least involved Russian and 
Ukrainian citizens (see Figures 2a-d) is substantially higher than previous studies have found for uninvolved 
citizens in western democracies (see Converse & Pierce 1986, p. 238; Jennings 1992, p. 426). 


Another unexpected finding is that, in general, there was no significant difference between the constraint 
level of the most politically involved citizens and the elite in either Russia or Ukraine. Table 3 presents the 
correlations averaged across the 21 items for the elite, the total mass sample, and the most involved citizens 
(10% of the general public) for Russia, Ukraine and comparable figures reported by previous studies in the U.S., 
France and Sweden. All of the previous studies found not only a sharp difference between the consistency 
levels of the mass and elite as a whole, but also a significant difference between the elite and the most politically 
active citizens. As already noted, the Russian and Ukrainian data are similar to the other studies in terms of a 
difference between the total mass and elite, but they fail to confirm the distinction between the elite and the most 
involved citizens. This result occurs because, relative to other studies, the level of elite constraint is 
unexpectedly low, and not because attitude consistency among the most active Russians and Ukrainians is 
exceptionally high (see Table 3). 


Indeed, it is only with the set of questions focused on political reform that the level of attitude constraint 
for the Russian and Ukrainian elite, as well as the difference between the constraint among the elite and the 
most active citizens, approximates that found in western democracies (see Figure 2a). There is virtually no 
difference between the attitude constraint of the elite and the most active citizens for the three other substantive 
sets of items (see Figures 2b-d). In fact, active Russians exhibited slightly more consistency on economic issues 
than did the Russian elite (see Figure 2c). In general, the smallest difference between the elite and mass 
consistency levels also occurred with the economic items. 


If issue saliency influences the level of attitude consistency among the masses, then we would conclude 
that attitudes toward a public versus a private economy were the most salient issues for ordinary citizens. This 
makes a good deal of sense given that economic change would have the most immediate impact on their daily 
lives. For the elite, on the other hand, it was the more symbolic issues and the pursuit of power implied by 
political reform that comprised the most salient aspect of their belief structure. Both sets of political actors, 
however, had relatively low levels of attitude constraint on items dealing with democratic principles. These 
relatively low correlations suggest that democratic attitudes were not as crystallized or as central to the lives of 
Russians and Ukrainians as were economic and political reform or inter-group relations. 


Explaining the Unexpectedly Low Constraint of Post-Soviet Elites 


The most surprising finding from the attitude consistency data presented above is the relatively low level 
of constraint among the elite. What explains this unexpected finding? Initially we thought the finding might be 
an artifact of measurement restrictions, such as limited variance among the elite. This possibility, however, was 
dismissed for a number of reasons. First, the differences in item variances between elite and mass was often 
negligible. Second, the differences in variance across the comparison groups did not correspond to the overall 
pattern of differences in correlations. Third, the same pattern of results were also found with gamma coefficients 
and individual level consistency measures, thus confirming the findings with variance sensitive correlation 
coefficients. And, finally, the variance in responses of the elite taken as a whole were often greater than those 


for the most active 10% of the citizenry, yet the correlations were very similar. In short, measurement artifacts 
do not account for the relatively low correlations among the elite on some issues, or the similarity of the elite 
and the most active citizens. 


What does explain the unexpectedly low level of constraint among the Russian and Ukrainian elite? We 
suggest that the lower constraint results from the lack of information processing opportunities and political 
institutions that would normally promote consistency of issue preferences among the elite. A major systemic 
difference that currently exists between the fledgling democracies of post-Soviet societies and the more 
developed democracies of the West is that the new regimes lack institutions and arrangements that enhance 
predictability in procedures, stable party alignments and representational accountability. In western democracies 
the representative’s policy positions are constantly scrutinized by constituency groups, lobbyists, potential 
political opponents, the mass media and party leaders. In addition, representatives are constantly called upon 
by these same groups, organizations and individuals to publicly explain and defend their positions, and to 
articulate proposals for the future. This constant scrutiny, and articulation of issues, should lead to more 
consistent expressions of opinion by elites relative to ordinary citizens. 


While the mass media in post-Soviet societies are starting to play a more active role in covering the 
views of parliamentary members, these societies still lack most of the institutions and arrangements that promote 
policy consistency among the leaders, such as operable political parties. The members of parliament that were 
interviewed in 1992 had been elected during 1989 in the first popular and openly contested election held in the 
former Soviet Union (Hammer 1990, p. 128-31). Some of the legislators had never served in any previous 
representative role where they had to deliver public speeches or defend their policy positions. For the most 
part, the representative’s role lacks the professionalization that exists in western democracies, competing 
political parties have not yet developed, and the network of interest groups and public opinion surveys that 
would inform the representative of constituency preferences are only starting to develop. 


If these structural and information processing factors explain the relatively low level of constraint among 
post-Soviet elites, we should expect to find systematic differences in the evidence that supports this theoretical 
explanation. In general, we would expect to find greater constraint among those who are more frequently, 
publicly articulating issues and defending their policy positions, or who are members of organizations that 
promote particular policy alternatives. For example, we might hypothesize that elites who see the parliament as 
a place for debating the issues or expressing the interests of the voters should have more consistent attitudes 
than those who see the legislature’s major task as monitoring government policy or initiating and passing 
legislation. Similarly, those representatives who are members of political parties or organizations should be 
expected to exhibit higher constraint because parties tend to promote overarching policy platforms and 
programmatic agendas that act to organize one’s individual preferences. Furthermore, as Aberbach, et al. 
(1981) have suggested, we might expect administrators to be more consistent than legislators. This might be 
particularly true for post-Soviet societies where the government administrators are responsible for putting into 
effect the new policies that they must justify and defend, not only to the public, but also to the legislators. 


For the most part all of these empirical expectations are supported by the elite survey data. However, 
the low incidence for most of these behaviors adds a degree of unreliability to the results. For example, only 
20% and 12% of Russian and Ukrainian parliamentary members respectively saw “expressing constituency 
interests" or “debating issues" as the major task of the parliament. These members displayed more consistency 
in their attitudes than did other members of parliament, but the magnitude of the difference fluctuated across 
issue areas. Similarly, only 26% of Russian and 17% of Ukrainian legislators said they belonged to a political 
party or organization. Again, those party members expressed more consistent attitudes than legislators as a 
whole, but to varying degrees. Administrators were also found to be more consistent than legislators, except on 
the political reform issues, thus generally confirming the earlier findings of Aberbach, et al. (1981). But, 


administrators comprised only 25% of the elite sample, thereby again raising questions. about the reliability of the 
results. 


Rather than presenting the specific findings for each of these rather small subsets of the elite sample, we 
aggregated the respondents together to obtain more reliable estimates of attitude constraint among the more 
involved subset of the elite. Because of some overlap in the measures defining this subset (for example, those 
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who were party members were also more likely to see debating the issues as the major role of parliament), 
those who could be expected to have greater involvement that might promote attitude constraint comprised only 
40% of the elite sample. Nevertheless, this provides a division of the elite sample that offers a more reliable set 
of statistical estimates. 


As predicted, the combined group of elite respondents who either perceived their role in the parliament 
as one of issue articulation, or who were in official positions that might promote greater issue involvement (i.e., 
party members or administrators), exhibited higher levels of constraint than did the remaining elite (see Table 4). 
The only exception to this general finding occurred among the Russian elite for the set of items focused on inter- 
group relations. The relatively higher average correlation among the low-involvement group of Russians arises 
almost entirely because of one item in the battery of questions on inter-group relations. The low-involvement 
elite were more likely than the high-involvement Russian elite to say that Jews had “too much influence,” and this 
item was more strongly correlated with the other items in the battery among the low-involvement elite relative to 
the high-involvement elite. Perhaps this is a situation for the high-involvement elite where greater exposure to 
having one’s views challenged by others produces a more moderate position and hence lower correlations with 
other items. Or perhaps on this sensitive question the high-involvement elite had learned to express a more 
socially desirable position, whereas the other items were more subtle and could be answered with a less centrist 
position. 


In general, however, the data of Table 4 support the contention that what accounts for the lower than 
expected level of constraint among elite attitudes in post-Soviet Russia and Ukraine is the absence of institutional 
arrangements that promote the expression of consistent views by political leaders. We would expect that as 
political parties and interest groups develop, and as more of the legislators come to see their role as one of 
issue articulation, the consistency of policy preferences expressed by post-Soviet elites will rise to the level 
found in western democracies. In the meantime, these findings imply that it will be more difficult to predict the 
future policy behavior of Russian and Ukrainian leaders than it is to predict what western leaders would do in the 
future or from one policy domain to another. 


Ideological Self identification 


An alternative way to assess the ability to predict consistent decision making, however, is to relate self- 
identification as a liberal or conservative with the individual’s positions on various substantive issues (Jennings 
1992, p. 428). The general theory here is that the left-right or liberal-conservative dimension represents an 
overarching cognitive schema, or abstraction from the more specific issue areas, that acts to organize and bring 
meaning to any concrete political information encountered in the future. The more strongly an individual's self 
identification as a liberal or conservative is correlated with their preferences on specific issues, the more 
coherent and unidimensional is their belief system, and the easier it is to predict how they will respond to new 
policy issues in the future (Converse & Pierce 1986, p. 235). 


In short, it is not only important to investigate the coherence among specific issues when assessing the 
degree of ideological thinking, it is also important to know if a broader, underlying ideological framework is used 
to interpret and simplify the array of specific political issues encountered on a daily basis. Moreover, this 
recognition of one’s self in terms of the broader categories of liberal or conservative is a statement of political 
identity that describes one’s perceived location relative to other groups vying for influence in the political arena. 
Knowing whether leaders and followers have similar self perceptions, and whether these perceptions reflect the 
same mix of policy preferences, thus again becomes an important inquiry when assessing the quality of 
representation and the ability of the elite to communicate effectively with the masses. 


In post-Soviet Russia and Ukraine, a considerable degree of similarity and congruence was found 
between the broad ideological yardstick that elite and masses employed for organizing their thinking about the 
political and economic change occurring in the early 1990s. The terms that Russians and Ukrainians found most 
meaningful for labeling the endpoints of this dimension, however, were not left-right, or liberal-conservative, but 
radical-conservative.' The average position on this radical-conservative continuum selected by Russian and 
Ukrainian elites to define themselves was exactly the same for the two groups--3.25 on the 7-point scale (where 
1=extremely radical and 7=extremely conservative). While all but 3 of the elite respondents were willing to 
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classify themselves on the radical-conservative scale, 25% of ordinary citizens failed to do so. This percentage 
of the mass respondents who were unable to place themselves on a broad ideological scale was higher than 
generally found for mass publics in Europe (usually around 10%), but lower than the 35% usually unable to place 
themselves on a liberal-conservative scale in the United States (Inglehart & Klingemann 1976). On average, both 
Russian and Ukrainian respondents were slightly to the left of center on the radical-conservative dimension. The 
Russians described themselves as somewhat more conservative (mean of 3.71) than the Ukrainians (mean of 
3.47), and although both sets of mass respondents classified themselves as more conservative than the elites, 
the difference was statistically significant only for the Russians. Despite this difference among the Russians, 
there was generally more congruence between the mass and elite on the radical-conservative dimension than on 
the specific issue domains discussed earlier. 


Turning to the correlations between the self-classification scale and opinions on the specific issue 
questions, we also find slightly more similarity in the attitude structures of the elite and mass than was found by 
investigating the correlations among the specific issues. The substantive issues that were most strongly 
correlated with the radical-conservative scale, for both mass and elite, were the issues of political reform. 
Thinking of oneself as a radical was strongly correlated with a desire for rapid political change and a dislike of 
the Communist party. Self-definition as a conservative, on the other hand, was clearly associated with more 
positive feelings toward Communists and a preference for a slower pace of political reform. The average 
correlations between these reform issues and the radical-conservative scale for the elite (see Table 5) are only 
slightly below the magnitude of correlations found between issues and liberal-conservative self-placement in the 
United States (see Jennings 1992, p. 429). While the comparable correlations between the political reform items 
and the radical-conservative scale for the ordinary Russian and Ukrainian citizens are lower than those found for 
the elite (see Table 5), they are nonetheless higher than have previously been found for mass publics in the 
United States or France (Jennings 1992; Converse & Pierce 1986), thus suggesting that the heightened salience 
and constraint may have been induced by the revolutionary situation of regime change. Disagreements over the 
desire for political reform were clearly the predominant aspect of Russian and Ukrainian political ideology in 1992 
(note the relative size of the regression coefficients for the different substantive issues in Table 5). 


However, the finding that concerns about political reform dominate the broader radical-conservative 
orientation of Russians and Ukrainians does not necessarily imply a desire for democratically-oriented reform. 
The average correlations between radical-conservative self-classification and the items dealing with the 
endorsement of democratic principles, were the weakest coefficients obtained among the four sets of items (see 
Table 5). Moreover, as the regression coefficients of Table 5 demonstrate, attitudes toward democratic 
principles had no significant impact on overall self-identification as a radical or conservative among either the 
mass or the elite. 


Both market orientation and attitudes toward inter-group relations, however, do play a significant role in 
defining the radical-conservative ideology of Russian and Ukrainian mass and elites. The magnitude of impact 
that these two substantive domains have on the broader radical-conservative ideological framework are roughly 
equal, but with interesting variation across the subpopulations. Preferences for a market or private sector 
economy versus a socialist or publicly controlled economy were positively correlated with radical-conservative 
self-placement for both sets of elite and mass respondents. For these measures a positive relationship indicates 
that those who thought of themselves as radicals were also more pro-market oriented, while conservatives 
favored a controlled economy. As the regression coefficients of Table 5 indicate, pro-market attitudes had a 
greater impact, reijative to concerns about inter-group relations, on radical or conservative self-definition among 
the Russian elite and the Ukrainian masses, whereas nationalism was relatively more important for the Ukrainian 
elite and Russian masses. Although the magnitude of the average correlations and regression coefficients for 
the market orientation variables were a bit higher among the Russian elite, all the relationships across the 
different subpopulations were in the same direction (see Table 5). 


By comparison, the association between self-classification as a radical or conservative and attitudes 
toward inter-group relations was much less consistent across the various subpopulations. The most striking 
difference occurs for the Ukrainian elite as compared with the other subgroups. The sign of the relationship 
between the radical-conservative self-placement measure and the inter-group relations items was the opposite of 
that found for the Russian elite and both sets of mass respondents (see Table 5). A positive correlation between 
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the inter-group relations items and the radical-conservative dimension indicates that conservatives are more 
exclusionary and nationalistic whereas radicals are more inclusionary and less nationalistic. The negative 
correlations found for the Ukrainian elite, therefore, indicate just the opposite, namely, that among the Ukrainian 
elite, nationalistic sentiment is an instrumental force pushing for change and reform rather than for maintaining 
traditional orientations. 


Normatively speaking, the relationship between nationalism and radical-conservative self-identification 
found for the Ukrainian elite should prove more beneficial to the development of a democratic and market- 
oriented system than the relationship found among Russians. The positive correlation found for the Russians 
implies that political and economic reforms will only move ahead if the concerns of nationalists have been 
adequately addressed, or nationalism is deemphasized. A major problem for Ukraine is also suggested by the 
finding that the orientation of the elite and mass toward inter-ethnic relations are at odds with each other. The 
use of nationalistic symbols by leaders to mobilize the citizenry, therefore, may not evoke the type of support 
that the leaders expect. 


In summary, despite the discrepancy between the Ukrainian elite and mass orientation toward inter- 
ethnic relations, the correlations and regressions presented in Table 5 demonstrate a strong linkage between the 
broader radical-conservative dimension and the more specific issue preferences. Generally speaking, this 
degree of linkage means that both elite and mass citizens have a relatively coherent and similar understanding of 
what radical and conservatives mean. For both sets of political actors being conservative means being against 
rapid political and economic change, positive toward communists, in favor of a controlled economy and 
nationalistic on issues of inter-group relations. On the other hand being radical means favoring rapid change, 
opposing communists, supporting a market-economy and promoting the equal treatment of all ethnic groups. 
Again, this coherence is not a surprising finding for the elite. But, this magnitude of ideological coherence 
among ordinary citizens is higher than would be expected according to previous studies, especially given the 
historical circumstances of the former Soviet Union, which should have mitigated broader attitude crystallization. 


Conclusion 


The basic purpose of this paper on political attitudes in Russia and Ukraine has been to compare the 
structure of policy preferences in the minds of ordinary citizens with that found among the political elites, vying 
to promote different goals for these post-Soviet societies. This comparison should provide information that is 
important to determining if the elite are providing responsive representation of the masses, as well as for 
determining if effective communication can occur between the ordinary citizens and leaders in these countries at 
a time of critical political and economic reform. If leaders in these countries are significantly out of step with 
popular preferences, implementing difficult or controversial policies will be that much harder. If such policies are 
put into effect despite opposition in the public because the leaders decide it is the best course of action in the 
long run, the leaders will have great difficulty mobilizing support for, and compliance with, these policies if they 
cannot communicate effectively with the masses. Having a different set of policy preferences and a different 
sense of “what goes with what” politically would influence the elites’ perceptions of what the masses want, as 
well as their ability to persuade the public that particular reforms deserve support. Similarly, if ordinary citizens 
have preferences that differ from those of the elite and cognitively organize social and political goals differently 
than the leaders, they could come to view the political and economic reforms as either meaningless or lacking 
legitimacy. Under these circumstances the citizenry may not only fail to comply with the reforms, but they may 
act to undermine them. 


What we found from the empirical evidence suggests that there are both signs of hope and reasons for 
concern about the ability of the elite to effectively mobilize public support for reforming these previously 
authoritarian systems. The evidence regarding the relative levels of attitude consistency among the elite and 
mass suggests more similarity between the two sets of actors than initially expected, thus potentially enhancing 
a meaningful, two-way flow of communication between the mass and elite. According to previous studies, elites 
usually speak from a reasonably cohesive ideology, while ordinary citizens speak from a fractured, fissured 
ideology, thus deterring meaningful communication (Jennings 1992, p. 436). Similar to previous studies, we do 
find more consistent beliefs and preferences among the elite than the mass public. However, this discrepancy is 
less apparent when the radical-conservative dimension provides a broader yardstick for organizing cognitions of 
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the political world. Also, there is little difference between the constraint levels of highly involved citizens and 
officially empowered elites. Furthermore, the levels of attitude consistency among the least involved Russian and 
Ukrainian citizens are higher than those found by studies in western democracies. All of these findings reveal a 
higher than expected level of attitude constraint among ordinary citizens in the immediate aftermath of the Soviet 
disintegration. 


Given the absence of institutions that normally promote attitude consistency, such as political parties, 
this high level of attitude constraint among ordinary citizens is quite surprising. The heightened consistency 
certainly was not a reflection of the level of education in Russia and Ukraine, or the extent of media exposure, or 
information levels. Each of these variables were only weakly related to the degree of structuring among 
attitudes, thereby matching similar findings in the United States (see Niemi & Weisberg 1976, p. 78). Only 
political involvement had a moderately strong effect on the degree of attitude consistency in Russia and Ukraine. 
This suggests that it is not just the amount of time spent thinking about political issues that heightens 
consistency, rather it is political involvement which, no doubt, also means discussing and articulating your 
preferences as weil as acting on them. This impact of involvement on attitude consistency was quite 
independent of education or apparent cognitive ability. The relatively high level of attitude consistency among 
the Russian and Ukrainian masses, therefore, appears to be a reflection of the mobilization of ordinary Soviet 
citizens that occurred prior to the collapse of the Soviet Union. This finding lends credence to the argument that 
attitude crystallization can increase dramatically during times of political turmoil; an argument that has raised a 
good deal of controversy in the United States (for a review of the controversy see Niemi and Weisberg 1984, p. 
319-26). 


The unexpectedly high level of ideological consistency among the masses relative to the elites, also hold 
implications for debates about whether the collapse of the Soviet Union and the reforms preceding that 
disintegration were predominantly the result of a top-down or a bottom-up phenomenon. Given that we have no 
comparable empirical evidence from the period prior to when Gorbachev came to power, or from the early years 
of this rule, our comments on this point are more speculative in nature. Nevertheless, the evidence does 
discredit certain scenarios while giving credence to others. For example, it seems highly unlikely that the 
reforms and revolution were the outcome of competition among elites alone. If the elite had initiated all the 
changes and then imposed them on the subservient masses, we would expect little impact on the crystallization 
of attitudes among the general public. 


On the other hand, we know that under normal circumstances attitudes take some time to develop and 
then become crystallized to the extent that they were by 1992 among Russian and Ukrainian mass publics. This 
suggests that these mass attitudes may have developed much earlier and were then, as Kuran (1991) suggests, 
rapidly crystallized as the revolutionary bandwagon accelerated with the growing realization that an alternative 
regime was a possibility. 


Another scenario, and one that fits with the evidence showing comparable levels of ideological 
consistency among the most involved citizens and the political elite, involves an interaction between the 
emergent elite and the discontented masses. As public discontent spreads, the emergent elite who are most 
aware of popular demands sense this growing disenchantment and are emboldened. The increasing 
disgruntlement leads to increased discussion among the masses which promotes attitude development and 
crystallization. Provided that force or threats are not used to maintain the status quo, those emergent elites who 
best reflect and articulate the concerns of the discontented public are able to effectively mobilize their support 
because they comprehend the situation in the same terms, that is they share a similarly structured belief system. 
The support they mobilize subsequently helps promote their access to a position of power. Remember that in 
August 1991 the anti-reform conservatives attempted to seize control of the Soviet government, but failed. Why? 
In part because they lacked popular support. On the other hand, Yeltsin succeeded because he did have 
popular support. 


Of course there are elite actions that may trigger or initiate this sequence, for example, the introduction 
of perestroika and glasnost. Regardless of how much discontent there may have been prior to the introduction 
of these policies, the action of introducing the policies legitimated the possibility of change. However, the 
introduction of those policies were no doubt, in part, a response to discontent that the Soviet leaders perceived 
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to exist among the masses. In short, the sequence of change was a reflection of meaningful interactions 
between the leaders and followers rather than the result of actions taken solely by either one or the other. 


Finding a relatively high degree of similarity in the attitude structures of the elites and masses in post- 
Soviet societies should presumably also promote communication between these two sets of political actors, and 
thus lead to more effective rule. Yet, at least in Russia, recent politics have been marred by major controversies. 
These difficulties may be related, at least partially to another major finding reported above, namely the relatively 
large discrepancy between the policy preferences of the elite and mass. These two sets of actors may share a 
common understanding of what radical or conservative means, and they may even exhibit similar levels of 
ideological consistency, but yet diverge in their preferred outcomes. The evidence presented in Figure 1a-d, for 
example, demonstrated that significant discrepancies did indeed exist between the policy preferences of the 
mass and elite on some issues. 


Recasting those preferences into a broader orientation reflecting the combined attitudes toward the 
potential outcomes for both the political and economic systems, however, reveals some of these differences 
even more clearly, and in a way that is very relevant to the political struggles occurring in most of the former 
republics since the collapse of the Soviet Union. In the broadest terms, the outcome of this political conflict will 
determine if Russia and Ukraine will have a democratic or authoritarian political system, and whether their 
economies will be generally socialist or capitalist. 


To estimate support for these alternatives among the elite and mass samples, we combined the 
democratic principles and market orientation measures after dichotomizing each index at the midpoint for the 
total mass sample. The resulting 2 x 2 classification scheme produced four categories into which the mass and 
elite respondents could be divided: authoritarian socialist, authoritarian capitalist, democratic socialist and 
democratic capitalist. Figures 3a-d present the distribution of the elite and mass respondents among these four 
categories. The overwhelming predominance of democratic capitalists among the elite is by itself quite striking, 
but it is even more astounding when compared with the mass samples. The proportion of democratic capitalists 
among the Russian elite is roughly double the proportion among ordinary Russian citizens (compare Figures 3a 
and 3b). In Ukraine the discrepancy is even larger, there are almost three times as many democratic capitalists 
among the elite as are found among the masses. Simiiarly, while fewer than 5% of the elite were classified as 
authoritarian socialists, roughly one-quarter of the mass respondents could be categorized as such. 


The overwhelming support for democratic capitalism among the Russian elite may be surprising given 
the recent conflict between Yeltsin and the Russian parliament. It seems strange that Yeltsin would have these 
difficulties if the legislators were so supportive of democratic capitalism. There are three plausible explanations 
that could account for both the recent events and the results in Figure 1a. The first explanation is based on 
turnover in the parliamentary membership and has been suggested by Reisinger, Melville, Miller and Hesli (1993, 
p. 11). The parliament members, from which the Russian elite sample was drawn, are selected from the 
Congress of People’s Deputies. New parliamentary members were chosen in December of 1992. Since the 
antagonism between Yeltsin and the parliament largely started after the new members were selected, it is 
assumed that they are on the whole more conservative than those serving in mid-1992 when our survey was 
conducted. 


A second explanation, however, could be that the new parliamentary members are equally reformist 
oriented on political and economic policies as were the previous members, but that their difficulties with Yeltsin 
reflect conflict over the relative power of the legislature versus the president and not over specific policies. And 
a third possibility is that the policy preferences of the legislators are, on the whole, still reformist oriented, but the 
members are starting to represent more effectively their constituents, who are clearly more conservative than the 
parliamentary members are themselves. 


Whatever the explanation for the conflict between the current Russian parliament and Yeltsin, it is clear 
from Figures 3a-d that there is a major discrepancy between the goals that the mass and elite see for their 
society in the future. Given this substantial discrepancy it will be difficult for the elite to mobilize and maintain 
support for their orientation. The data suggest that the public might be very responsive to some other counter- 
elite that may emerge to take advantage of these divisions in the population. It is clear from Figures 3b and 3d 
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that a majority of the citizenry prefers democratic rule to an authoritarian system, but we must remember that 
attitudinal commitment to democratic principles was the least consistent set of attitudes examined above. 
Moreover, counter-elites could potentially mobilize anti-democratic and socialistic support by appealing to 
nationalistic sentiments. Even without the development of a counter-reform mobilization, the deep divisions 
within the Russian and Ukrainian citizenry suggests that if public opinion acts as a guide for policy makers, the 
evolution toward a democratic, market-oriented society will not be rapid. 


END NOTE 


A pretest was used to determine whether left-right, liberal-conservative or radical-conservative should 
be used to define the end points of the 7-point scale used to measure ideological self identification. 
The pretest revealed that the terms radical-conservative were most meaningful to the Russian and 
Ukrainian respondents. To measure self-identified ideology, therefore, we presented the 
respondents, both elite and mass, the very same 7-point scale that ranged from 1, which was 
labeled “extremely radical," to 7, which was labeled “extremely conservative." 


In the elite survey we also included a 7-point scale that was labeled “left” at end numbered 1 and 
“right” corresponding to the number 7. This measure was much less strongly correlated with the 
various specific issue measures than was the radical-conservative scale. This weaker set of 
correlations confirms that a left-right continuum was less meaningful in the post-Soviet context. 
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APPENDIX 1 
Survey Design 


The goal of the Post-Soviet Citizen Surveys (PSCS) conducted in 1992 was to interview a 
representative sample of adult citizens and political leaders living in Ukraine and the portion of 
Russia west of the Ural Mountains. The particular republics were selected on the basis of size of 
population, economic importance within the former Soviet Union, and political relevance. Russia 
and Ukraine are the former republics with the largest populations and highest GNP among the 15 
republics of the former Soviet Union. 


Primary funding for the surveys was provided by the National Science Foundation. Soviet 
support for the project was provided by the Soviet Peace Fund, the Soviet Peace Committee, and 
the Soviet Political Science Association. 


The Samples 
The sample size for the study of ordinary citizens was 2200 completed interviews. The 


study design called for proper representation of the target population in each of the republics. The 
sample was comprised of 1300 interviews in Russia and 900 in Ukraine. 


The sample approach used for selecting the mass respondents was a four-stage stratified 
sample. At the initial stage each republic was divided into strata reflecting the following criteria: 
the extent of urbanization, geographic region, the distribution of nationalities, and population density. 
These criteria produced eight strata for each country. The second stage of the sample involved 
listing the places that fell into each strata and selecting with probabilities proportionate to size, a 


number of sampling places (PSU) from each strata. The total number of PSUs selected in Russia 
was 48, while 36 PSUs were used in Ukraine. The third stage of the sample involved enumerating 
all the voting districts for each of the primary sampling units. Between 4 and 23 voting districts 
were randomly selected for each primary sampling unit depending on the size of the place. The 
final stage of sampling involved selecting specific individuals from the voter lists, cross-referenced 
with residence records, for each of the selected voting districts. The procedure involved the 
calculation of a sampling interval (n) for each particular list, selecting a random number between 
1 and (n) as the starting point and then selecting every (nth) person from that starting point. No 
substitution of respondents was allowed. 


For the 1992 elite survey, 112 elites were interviewed in Russia and 65 in Ukraine, thus 
reflecting the differences in these countries’ size and populations and, hence, of their parliaments 
and governments. For each country, roughly 3/4 of the sample consisted of members of the 
legislatures: 88 in Russia and 48 in Ukraine. The legislative respondents were chosen according 
to three criteria. First, they had to come from constituency areas that correspond to the sample 
sites from which the mass surveys were drawn. Second, they had to be currently active members 
of the parliament. Third, they were selected in proportion to the size of electoral districts. 


The sample of administrators was drawn from assistants to the heads of the various 
executive departments in the governments of Russia and Ukraine. In Russia, for example, the 
administrators included one from the Prime Minister’s office; two from the ministries of Defense, 
Security and Foreign Affairs; eight from the economic ministries; and six from the different 
humanitarian agencies (such as Health, Education and Culture). The selection of specific 
respondents from within these units was random and proportional to the size of the number of 
assistants. 


The overall response rates in the studies were very high by Western standards. The mass 
survey response rate was 87.3% in Russia and 87.6% in Ukraine. The response rate for the elite 
survey was 85.5% in Russia and 87.8% in Ukraine. 


Questionnaire Construction 


The survey instruments were designed through a series of meetings between the United 
States research team and a group of Soviet scholars--Andrei Melville, Alexander Nikitin, and Elena 
Bashkirova. The questionnaire was translated from English to Russian and Ukrainian, and 
back-translated in the former Soviet Union and in the United States using native speaking Russians 
and Ukrainians. This translation/back-translation process was carried out a number of times until 
an agreement was reached on the particular translation to be employed. Prior to the final revisions 
pre-tests were conducted in Moscow and Kiev. Neither the questionnaire nor the interviewers gave 
any indication that the survey was part of a collaborative project involving American researchers. 
The average mass and elite interview took 45 minutes. All elite interviews were conducted between 
April 15 and May 15, while the mass surveys were conducted between June 17 and July 17, 1992. 
All questionnaires were later transported to the United States, where they were used to code 
open-ended questions and correct any data-entry errors. 


Interviewing 


The interviewers were recruited and initially trained by staff from the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, Institute of Sociology in Moscow, under the supervision of Elena Bashkirova. In addition, 
the U.S. investigators provided further interviewer training sessions prior to the start of each study 
period. During the first two weeks of the interviewing, the U.S. scholars traveled to various sample 
points to supervise the data collection and to be certain that appropriate interviewing procedures 
were being followed. 


The authors should be contacted for a more detailed description of the surveys. 


APPENDIX 2 


Political Reform Index 


Q37 


Q62 


Overali, how do you evaluate the political changes that have taken place over the past year: 
Very positively, positively, negatively, or very negatively? 


Some people think that certain groups in society have too much influence on life and 
politics in Russia and that other groups don’t have as much as they deserve. For each 
group that | will now mention, please tell me if they have too much, too little or the right 
amount of influence. "Do members of Democratic Russia have too much, too little, or the 
right amount of influence?” [Ukraine: Members of Rukh] 


Do Communists have too much, too little influence or the right amount of influence? 


Now we would like to get your feelings toward certain groups using a five-point scale, 
where 5 indicates a very positive view and 1 a very negative view. You may use any 
number between 1 and 5 to tell me how favorable or unfavorable your feelings are for each 
group. “Democratic Russia” [Ukraine: Rukh] 


(same as above) “The Communist Party.” 
| am now going to read you a number of statements. For each statement, would you 


please indicate whether you agree with each fuily or partially or disagree partially or fully. 
“Political reform in this country is moving too rapidly.” 


Index of Pro-Democracy Orientation 


Q42 


Q44 


Q49 


Q50 


Q51 


| am now going to read you a number of statements. For each statement, would you 
please indicate whether you agree with each fully or partially or disagree partially or fully. 
“A successful political leader will often need to compromise with his political opponents." 


(same as above) “Participation of the people is not necessary if decision-making is left in 
the hands of a few trusted, competent leaders." 


(same) “Any person or organization has the right to organize opposition or resistance to 
any governmental initiative." 


"Competition among many political parties will make the political system stronger.” 


“The government has the responsibility to see that the rights of all minorities are protected.” 


Index of Pro-Market Orientation 


Q72 


Some people say the central government of Russia [Ukraine] should guarantee everyone 
work and a high standard of living, others argue that every person should look after himself. 
On this card is a scale from 1 to 7, where 1 signifies that the government guarantees 
everyone work and 7 that every person should look after himself. "Which position 
corresponds to your views?" 


Q71 

Q53 

= 

i 


Q45 


Now we would like to get your feelings toward certain groups using a five-point scale, 
where 5 indicates a very positive view and 1 a very negative view. You may use any 
number between 1 and 5 to tell me how favorable or unfavorable your feelings are for each 
group. “Businessmen.” 


For each statement, would you please indicate whether you agree with each fully or partially 
or disagree partially or fully. “There should be a mechanism regulating income such that 
no one earns very much more than others.” 


Some people think that certain groups in society have too much influence on life and 
politics in Russia and that other groups don’t have as much as they deserve. For each 
group that | will now mention, please tell me if they have too much, too little or the right 
amount of influence. “Businessmen.” 


(same as 43) “Economic reform must be pursued, even if it means significant hardship for 
the people." 


Nationalism Index 


Q83A 


Q63 


How often are Russian [Ukrainian] people living in non-Russian [non Ukrainian] republics 
of the former USSR discriminated against: very often, sometimes, only rarely or never? 


Some people think that certain groups in society have too much influence on life and 
politics in Russia and that other groups don’t have as much as they deserve. For each 
group that | will now mention, please tell me if they have too much, too little or the right 
amount of influence. "Jews." 


(same as above) “Russians [Ukrainians]." 


In hiring decisions, do you think the people responsible give preference to those of their 
own nationality always, often, sometimes, seldom or never? 


Next | will mention a number of problems and ask to what extent, in your view, each of 
these leads toward destabilization in our country. Evaluate the degree of danger with 
numbers from 1 to 5, where 1 means no danger at present and 5 means the highest 
danger: “Inter-nationality conflict within Russia [Ukraine]." 
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Table 1: Distribution of Responses to Individual Survey Items Among Mass and Elite 
Respondents in Russia and Ukraine 1992 


Russia Ukraine 


Elite Mass Elite Mass 
REFORM ITEMS % % % % 


Reform Moving Too Rapidly (Q53) 


Agree 
Pro/Con 


Disagree 
(n) 
Evaluation of Political Change (Q37) 


Positive 


Neutral 


Negative 


DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES 


Participation of People Not Necessary (Q44) 


Agree 
Pro/Con 


Disagree 


Party Competition Makes System Strong (Q50) 


Agree 
Pro/Con 


Disagree 


ECONOMIC ISSUES 


Should State Guarantee Work? (Q72) 


Government Guarantee 


Neutral 


Individual Responsible 


Pursue Econ. Reform Despite Hardship (Q45) 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 


Source: Post-Soviet Citizen Surveys (PSCS) 


Note: Response categories to most questions have been collapsed for ease of presentation. For question 
wording, see Appendix 2. 
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Table 2: Distribution of Responses to Survey Items Regarding Inter-Group Issues Among Mass 
and Elite Respondents in Russia and Ukraine 1992 


Russia Ukraine 


Elite Mass Elite Mass 
INTER-GROUP ISSUES % % % % 


Russians/Ukraines Discriminated Against? (Q83) 


Often 


Sometimes 


Seldom/Never 


Perceived Preference in Hiring (Q79) 
Often 


Sometimes 


Seldom 


Never 


Source: Post-Soviet Citizen Survey (PSCS) 


Note: For question wording, see Appendix 2. 
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Table 3: Average Inter-ltem Correlations for Elite, Mass and Involved Citizens 


Total Most Involved 
Citizens* 


Russia (1992) ‘ ‘ 34 
Ukraine (1992) 35 


United States: 


Converse (1964, p. 229) 


Jennings (1992, p. 426) 


France: 


Converse & Pierce 
(1986, p. 240) 


Sweden: 


Granberg & Holmberg 
(1988, p. 73) 27 49 


4 The most involved citizens were defined as follows: .for Russia and Ukraine they 


were the top 10% as indicated by participation in four activities: writing letters to 
the media, contacting a deputy, signing a petition, taking part in a demonstration. 
For Converse (1964) the entry for the most involved citizens is taken from Nie, 
Verba and Petrocik (1976, p. 154) because the exact figure was not reported in the 
original Converse chapter. Nie, et al. define the most involved as the 30% of the 
public most interested in presidential campaigns. Jennings (1992) utilized an index 
of campaign activities such as going to campaign meetings, displaying a sticker, 
giving money, to locate the top 9% of the population. Converse and Pierce (1986) 
selected the top 15% of the public also defined by participation in political activities. 
‘Granberg and Holmberg (1988) use active party members, as a group they 
comprise 6% of the population. 
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Table 4: Attitude Constraint Among the Elite Divided by Level of Involvement 


Political 
Reform 


Democratic 
Orientation 


Economic 
Orientation 


Inter-Group 
Relations 


Russia 


Low Involvement 


High Involvement 


Ukraine 


Low Involvement 


High Involvement 


Source: NSCS 


Note: Low involvement comprised 58% of the Russian elite sample, while the high 
involvement subset was 42%. For Ukraine, the low involvement group was 62% and 
the high involvement subset was 38% of the elite sample. 


Table 5: Regressions Predicting Radical/Conservative Seif-identification From Substantive 
Issue Orientations 


Russia Ukraine Ukraine 


b Beta Beta b Beta 


Political Reform .48** .49** 11 


(.40) 


Market Orientation 


(.36) 


Nationalism : -.10 


(-.44) 


Adj. R? 37 


(n) (108) (59) 


Source: PSCS *p < .01 ** > .001 


Note: The dependent variable ranges from 1 = Radical to 7 = Conservative. All predictor variables 
were coded to theoretically have a positive correlation with the dependent variable; i.e., low 
values indicated pro-reform, pro-democracy, pro-market and non-nationalistic. The average 
correlation between the items of each substantive battery of questions and the radical- 
conservative self-placement measure is provided in parentheses. 
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Figure 1a-d: Distributions of Elite and Mass Attitud 
Economic Reform and Int 
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Figures 2a-d: Average Inter-ltem Correlations by 
Issue Area for Elite and Mass 
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Figures 3a-d: Democratic and Economic Orien 
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Author’s note: This paper sketches an argument which needs buttressing at various points, 
particularly by reference to a wider range of empirical evidence. Readers are asked to be 
tolerant; suggestions for further reading and research will be warmly welcomed. 


i 
1 


In this paper I want to address the widely-held view that the era of social democracy has come 
to an end. By social democracy I shall mean for the moment a broad commitment to alter the 
structure of liberal market societies in an egalitarian direction by democratic means - by the 
election of a social democratic government committed to this goai. (Later on I shall introduce 
a narrower definition.) With hindsight we are inclined to see the four decades following the 
end of World War II as the golden age of social democracy: the period when social democratic 
governments were able to reform capitalism to the benefit of the majority, and liberal or 
conservative governments were unable or unwilling to undo their work. But now, it is said, 
the social democratic vision faces two main obstacles. On the one hand, various irreversible 
causes - changes in the class structure, in political attitudes, in the strategic options open to 
social democratic parties - mean that these parties can no longer hope to win elections on a 
recognizable social democratic platform. If they are to win at all, they must discard their 
inherited ideology in as radical a way as the original social democrats abandoned their 
revolutionary Marxism. On the other hand, even if such a party were to win an electoral 
majority without discarding its social democratic commitments, for a number of reasons it 
would find it difficult to translate these commitments into practice. Politically engineered 


egalitarianism may simply fail in its intended consequences (I am thinking here of the large 


body of literature documenting the minimally redistributive character of welfare states), or else 
it may produce unacceptable side effects - accelerating inflation, budget deficits, balance-of- 


payments crises. So we could say that social democracy confronts electoral failure on the one 
1 


hand and policy failure on the other. 


I shall not attempt to analyse the many complex issues that lie behind these claims in any 
systematic way, but it is worth asking how things look if we approach the issue from a 
specifically market socialist perspective. Might market socialism be less vulnerable to the 
problems that appear now to confront orthodox social democracy? Or, to take the two issues 
separately, might social democratic parties have greater political success without losing their 
radical edge if they were to reorient themselves in a market socialist direction? Might market 
socialist policies prove a more effective way of redistributing power and resources in a 
majoritarian direction than social-democratic policies of a more conventional kind? 


1 Sources for this view, stressing different aspects of the argument, include: A. Przeworski 
and J. Sprague, Paper Stones (Chicago and London, University of Chicago Press, 1986),R. 
Dahrendorf, ~The End of the Social Democratic Consensus?’ in Life Chances (London, 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1979); W. Paterson and A. Thomas (eds.), The Future of Social 
Democracy (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1988). 


= 


In posing these questions I am introducing a contrast between market socialism and ~ orthodox 
social democracy’, even though both may legitimately be seen as forms of social democracy in 
the broad sense. If we take as our bench-mark an idealised capitalist economy in which 
owners of capital enjoy full property rights in a free market, and the state acts simply to 
enforce personal and property rights, the social democratic objective is to combat the 
inequalities which such a system throws up, and to do so by democratic means, but without the 
wholesale overthrow of the market economy envisaged by socialists of Marxist or similar 
persuasion. But beyond that point of agreement we encounter a fairly sharp difference of 
approach. For orthodox social democrats, the state is the vehicle of egalitarianism. As most 
textbook descriptions confirm, social democracy in this more specific sense relies on two main 
policy instruments: a welfare state financed by progressive taxation, and a Keynesian 


macroeconomic policy aiming at steady economic growth and full employment.” The first 


confers benefits and resources on people independently of their market position; the second 
indirectly strengthens the bargaining power of all those in employment, rectifying the 
imbalance between workers and employers which exists in the pure capitalist model. On this 
view social democracy represents a trade-off between efficiency, realised by allowing 
productive activity to be organised in a conventional capitalist manner, and equality, achieved 
externally to the productive process by political regulation of macro-economic parameters such 
as levels of savings and investment, and by administering a welfare state. 


Market socialists, while understanding that social equality also requires forms of public 
provision outside the market, seek to reconstitute market relations themselves so that they 
become more egalitarian in character. They look to changes in property rights and changes in 
patterns of work organization to enhance the opportunities and resources that most employees 


2 See, for instance, S. Padgett and W. Paterson, A History of Social Democracy in Postwar 
Europe (London and New York, Longman, 1991), ch.1; G. Esping-Andersen and K. van 


Kersbergen, “Contemporary Research on Social Democracy’, Annual Review of Sociology, 
18(1992), 187-208. 


I should make it clear that I am identifying what I take to be the central elements in postwar 
European social democracy in order to contrast this perspective with market socialism. As 
Tilton's analysis of Swedish Social Democracy reveals, however, social democrats have at 
various times embraced more radical proposals for altering the structure of capitalist societies, 
and these proposals may converge in certain respects with those I shall describe as market 
socialist - for instance in envisaging a more participatory organization of work. (See T. 
Tilton, The Political Theory of Swedish Social Democracy (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1991).) 
Let me emphasize, therefore, that the purpose of the present paper is to compare the current 
prospects of two important variants of social democracy, without suggesting that they rigidly 
exclude one another or that they exhaust the historical repertoire of social democracy. 


— 


can command. Ina pure model of market socialism, this is achieved by transforming 
enterprises into co-operatives, controlled collectively by their members on a democratic basis, 
and socialising productive capital, so that enterprises receive their funding from publicly- 


controlled investment banks. 


However it is possible to envisage a number of less radical 
versions which are nonetheless guided by the same underlying idea.4 For instance the state 


may encourage the formation of a co-operative sector by setting up an investment bank with 
this brief and by granting tax and other legal advantages to co-operative enterprises without 
prohibiting capitalist patterns of ownership. It may develop schemes to encourage employees 
to buy shares in their own enterprises. It may legislate for forms of co-determination, 
splitting rights of control within the enterprise between managers and rank-and-file employees. 
All of these initiatives have in common the idea of combating the existing hierarchy of control 
and reward in industry, so that ordinary people enter the market equipped with a stronger set 
of rights, and leave it, so it is hoped, with a larger share of resources. Greater equality is still 
the aim, but rather than this being achieved by directly political means, it is mainly to be 
achieved through a (reformed) economic market. 


At present there is no social democratic party known to me that can be said unequivocally to 
have a market socialist outlook. (In journalistic reporting ~ market socialism’ is often used 
merely to signal the fact that a party's enthusiasm for the market has grown, without its 
necessarily having any commitment to transform market institutions in a socialist direction. 
This is certainly true of reports about market socialism in the British Labour Party.) So we 
cannot say on the basis of direct evidence how a market socialist programme might fare 
politically. What we can do, however, is to contemplate those social changes which are 
thought to have derailed orthodox social democracy, and to see what they might imply for a 
party or government which chose to embrace such a programme. I shall discuss these changes 
under four main headings. 


3 This model is set out (and defended) in greater detail in D. Miller, Market, State, and 


Community: theoretical foundations of market socialism (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1989); see 
also D. Miller, “A Vision of Market Socialism', Dissent, 38(3) (Summer, 1991), 406-14 for a 
brief account. 


4 For further discussion, see the essays in J. Le Grand and S. Estrin (eds), Market Socialism 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1989); P. Bardhan and J.E. Roemer, Market Socialism: The 
Current Debate (New York, Oxford University Press, forthcoming). 


1) Changes in technology and work organization 


These are often summed up under the label * postindustrialism'. It encapsulates the decline of 
a relatively homogeneous manual working class, and the emergence of a much more 
heterogeneous pattern of work. Fewer people are employed in manufacturing, extraction and 
other such traditional industries. More are employed in high tech, skills-based industries such 
as computing and financial services on the one hand, and in personal services - teaching, 
nursing, leisure employment - on the other. As a result the division of labour is extended, and 
most workers acquire a larger and more flexible set of skills - although for a minority, such as 
supermarket cashiers or fast food servers, technology may have the opposite effect, producing 
jobs requiring minimal skills. Disappearing, then, is the traditional factory floor which 
brought together a large number of workers all with rather similar jobs and similar levels of 
skill. Replacing it we have firms providing more sophisticated, often non-material, goods and 
services, having fewer employees but expecting more of them by way of specialist skills and 
job flexibility. Also on the increase is self-employment of various kinds, whether in the form 
of manual trades - plumbers, electricians and so forth - or in the form of professional services 
like financial consultancy. Meanwhile in retailing and leisure there are larger numbers of 
low-skill employees, but they are dispersed around many workplaces and don't develop the 
sense of solidarity that traditional manual work tended to foster. 


We could sum up these (familiar) changes in the pattern of work by saying that the working 
class as traditionally conceived has shrunk to a fairly small fraction of the total membership of 
the advanced societies. Quite how small will depend on technical questions of measurement; 
moreover there are significant differences between societies in the pace and direction of 
change. But broadly speaking we can say that those in paid employment constitute around 
50% of the adult population, and that of these somewhere between 1/4 and 1/2 work in 
industrial or agricultural jobs, whereas the remainder are employed in distribution, government 


5 


or * post-industrial’ jobs.~ In some states the proportion of the electorate who are * working 


class’ in the traditional sense may be as low as 20% .© 


5 See the figures in G. Esping-Andersen, The Three Worlds of Welfare Capitalism 
(Cambridge, Polity Press, 1990), p.204. 


6 Przeworski and Sprague's calculations give this as the figure for Belgium and Finland, for 
instance. See Przeworski and Sprague, Paper Stones, p.39. 


2) Changes in the role and organization of trade unions 


These follow fairly directly from the first set of changes, but they are independently important 
if one sees trade unions as the buckle linking workers with social democratic parties. Whether 
or not there is an actual decline in the number of workers who belong to unions, as there has 
been in the British case, the ability of unions to organize workers collectively, either for 
industrial or for political action, diminishes. Greater specialisation among the workforce, and 
the need for greater flexibility, reduce the role that unions can play in two key areas: job 
definitions and wage determination. Fearing for their jobs, workers are tempted to desert 
traditional unions for modernising unions which play a less confrontational role vis-a-vis 
management. This is turn may lead to divisions between “blue collar’ and ‘craft’ or * white 
collar’ unions, reducing the capacity of the central trade union body to concert its members' 
actions. So trade unions become less salient in the minds of most workers, and this affects 
both their conception of themselves as forming a class, and their political orientation. As 
Piven puts it, “the cultural glue of the working class is dissolved and the old working class 
organizational bastions in the trade unions, local parties and government agencies are 
enfeebled, even as they are hobbled by the problems of maintaining sclerotic organizations in a 


period of decline’. 


3) Increased individualism and decreased willingness to support redistribution and other 
collective goals 


Here we move from more easily observed changes in patterns of behaviour to less easily 
observed changes in outlook and attitude. The essential point is that a communitarian and 
collectivist political culture, based in part upon working class solidarity, has given way toa 
more individualistic culture where political behaviour depends to a greater extent on 
calculations of individual and sectional interest. This does not rule out ~ instrumental 


collectivism’® - willingness to engage in collective action to secure gains for a particular place 


of work, an industry, a locality, etc. What is diminished is a sense of politics as the means 
whereby a community pursues its common ends, and in particular the means whereby the 


7 F. Fox Piven (ed.), Labor Parties in Postindustrial Societies (Cambridge, Polity Press, 
1991), p.8. 


8 This idea was introduced in J. Goldthorpe, D. Lockwood, F. Bechhofer and J. Platt, The 
Affluent Worker: Industrial Attitudes and Behaviour (Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 
1968), ch.5. 


better off can express their solidarity with the less well-off by universal and non-contributory 
schemes of welfare provision. One symptom of this is that party competition comes to turn 
less on contrasting ideological visions of how the society as a whole should develop, and more 
on promises to promote the welfare of specific groups. Voters assess parties on the basis of 
their perceived competence to deliver benefits, particularly private economic benefits, to 
individuals. 


This is not to say that the general public have ceased to regard the welfare state as a good 
thing. There is plentiful evidence that they continue to support government provision of 
medical aid and other essentials for those unable to afford them, even in the case of the U.S., 
where pro-welfare attitudes are at their coolest.? The problem arises when they are asked to 
translate these generally favourable attitudes into a commitment to pay for public welfare 
provision by personal taxation. Even in opinion surveys, where we might expect people to 
paint themselves in better moral colours than they are entitled to, we find a marked reluctance 
to endorse tax increases to provide for those in need. One such survey, which found 
widespread support for the general proposition that it is important to increase government 
spending to get rid of poverty, went on to ask a more revealing question, namely how big an 
increase in the standard rate of income tax respondents would be willing to accept if this would 
enable everyone to afford the items they themselves had listed as necessities. 74% said they 
would accept a rise of Ip in the pound, with 20% against. _ However when asked about a rise 
of Sp in the pound, there was a sharp reversal of opinion with only 34% in favour and 53% 


against. 10 Reluctance of this sort to bear the costs of what you approve of in principle is 


doubtless encouraged by the widely held view that the costs of the welfare state are not fairly 
shared between different groups - the middle class and working class both thinking that they 
are being asked to carry too large a part of the burden. 11 if people's beliefs are like this, then 
their behaviour, in the voting booth and elsewhere, is likely to reveal an even greater 
unwillingness to support taxes on their own incomes or consumption, as social democratic 
parties have found to their cost. 


9 See H. McClosky and J.Zaller, The American Ethos: Public Attitudes towards Capitalism 
and Democracy (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1984), pp.266-77; N Jaffe, 


~ Attitudes towards Public Welfare Programs and Recipients in the United States' in L M 
Salamon, Welfare: the Elusive Consensus (New York, Praeger, 1978). 


10 J. Mack and S. Lansley, Poor Britain (London, Allen and Unwin, 1985), p.258. 


11 See P. Beedle and P. Taylor-Gooby, ~ Ambivalence and Altruism: Public Opinion about 
Taxation and Welfare’, Policy and Politics, 11(1983), 15-39. 


A similar story about individualism and collective goods could no doubt be told in the case of 
Keynesian economic policies, insofar as these require wage restraint on the part of employees, 
perhaps in the form of subscription to an incomes policy. Endorsement of the general policy 
may be coupled with overt or covert attempts to get round it on the part of workers in a 
particular company or a particular industry, attempts that are fuelled by a lack of confidence 
that other workers will stick to the terms of the policy. 


4) The progressive replacement of materialist by ~ post-materialist' values. 


Again this is an area where speculation reigns, but what is often claimed is that the bread-and- 
butter issues around which social democratic politics has revolved - levels of employment, 
incomes, taxes, welfare benefits - have been progressively displaced among younger voters 
especially by “quality of life' concerns. Prominent here are demands for various forms of 
personal freedom, for greater participation in workplaces and in politics, environmental 
concerns, claims arising from ethnic and other group identities, and so forth. Inglehart has 
shown that when voters are asked to state their priorities as between ~ materialist’ concerns 
(e.g. economic growth, combating inflation) and ~* post-materialist' concerns (e.g. freedom of 
speech, giving people more say in government decisions), two identifiable clusters of attitudes 
emerge, and moreover each new generation of voters is steadily (though not hugely) more 


post-materialist’ than its predecessor. !2 


Where issues of the * post-materialist' kind come to 
the fore, the old left-right axis of politics on which social democratic parties positioned 
themselves is replaced by a political space which has at least two dimensions, and those voters 
most inclined to be ~left' on the old axis (the traditional working class) may also be ~ right’ on 
the new one -.i.e. unsympathetic to environmentalism, feminism, libertarian demands, etc. 
The electoral base of social democratic parties is thus fragmented, and parties which try to 


maintain a traditional social democratic stance are in danger of being outflanked by parties 


which are ~ progressive’ on quality of life issues but ‘conservative’ on economic issues. 13 


12 R. Inglehart, Culture Shift in Advanced Industrial Society (Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1990). Attitudes are affected in the short term by economic fluctuations, but there 
appears to be no significant ageing effect - people don't become more * materialist’ as they 
grow older. 


13 See H. Kitschelt, ~Class Structure and Social Democratic Party Strategy’, British Journal of 
Political Science, 23(1993), 299-337, for a fuller analysis along these lines. 


We can summarise the effects of these changes on the fortunes of orthodox social democracy as 
follows. Asa political project, social democracy depended upon the material support of the 
organised working class, and on a political culture which we can crudely describe as 
collectivist, and which was shared to some degree by groups outside the working class proper, 
groups which could be recruited as electoral allies. The culture in question might be 
expressed in the following terms: we are all in the same boat, all potentially vulnerable to the 
same risks (e.g. of unemployment, or of long-term illness); we need one another's protection, 
and moreover we owe it to one another to provide security against such risks. This we do by 
organizing collectively in trade unions, but above all by entrusting the state to act on our behalf 
- managing the economy, and providing basic services to those who could not otherwise afford 
them. Identifying themselves with this culture, social democratic parties were able to win 
elections, and once in power they could generally rely on the public to do what was necessary 
to make their policies effective: tax increases were accepted, albeit with some grumbling, wage 
restraint was accepted, again with some grumbling, and so forth. 


The combination of structural and cultural changes sketched above has dislocated this 
collectivist political culture. The working class has shrunk and become more heterogeneous; 
trade unions are weaker and less able to organize their members collectively at national level; 
attitudes are more individualistic, and above all there is less willingness to trust the state to act 
as the guardian of social interests; ~ quality of life' concerns have displaced more narrowly 
material concerns about rates of economic growth, etc. In order to respond to these changes 
social democratic parties may try to dress up old policies in new colours - hence talk about 
the enabling state’ or arguments claiming that the goal of socialism is personal freedom!4 - or 
else they may try to add on new policies to the old, embracing watered-down versions of 
feminism or environmentalism, as happened in the case of the German SPD. For fairly 
obvious reasons, both strategies bring with them as many problems as they solve. 


It would be wrong to describe the changes that have occurred as involving an ideological shift 
to the right. That would be true only if one identified as “left' the traditional social 
democratic package. Instead, as many commentators have observed, what we have witnessed 
is essentially the breakdown of the old left-right spectrum. We can perhaps understand this 


14 For statements of this argument by two prominent members of the British Labour Party see 
B Gould, Socialism and Freedom (London, Macmillan, 1985); R Hattersley, Choose 
Freedom: The Future for Democratic Socialism (London, Michael Joseph, 1987). 


better, and also begin to grasp the relevance of a market socialist perspective, by starting with 
the impact of the market itself. 


One effect of the social changes we are analysing has been to increase people's exposure to 
~the market experience’. !9 This is first of all true in their work lives. Although technically 
speaking every capitalist economy embodies a labour market in which labour is sold for a 
wage, in the traditional workplace this was overlain by union organization which established a 
standard wage rate and conditions of work for each category of worker. In societies with 
post-industrial features, more people are more actively involved in the labour market. This 
stands out most clearly in the case of those who are self-employed or who supply services on a 
contractual basis: each piece of work involves a separate market transaction. But 
professionals and workers with specialist skills are also likely to see themselves as possessors 
of human capital for which they seek the optimum return - bargaining individually with their 
employers, looking out for alternative sources of income, and so forth. 


In the sphere of consumption, too, the market experience looms larger. More time is spent 
acting as a consumer - there are more shops to visit, more purchases to be made - but in 
addition people acquire more assets with a market value. The best example of this is house 
purchase: people are keenly aware of how the housing market works, and of course in buying a 
house they are acquiring a relatively large stake in the property market. We may expect to see 
this extended in future into shares and other forms of property. 


All of this exposes people to markets of various kinds and familiarises them with their 
operation. The overall effects of “the market experience’ on personality and attitudes may be 


quite profound. /6 I want to focus on just one aspect of this, namely the tendency of markets 


to be self-legitimating. People who are exposed to market transactions tend to think that the 
rights and obligations they acquire by virtue of those transactions are legitimate. They have a 
strong faith in the justice of market rewards, thinking that if a person earns something through 
a market transaction, he deserves to keep it. By contrast, the idea of people having just claims 
to resources against the state merely by virtue of their membership is regarded with much 


15 I borrow this phrase from R.E. Lane, The Market Experience (Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1991) 


16 See the many dimensions of this that are explored in Lane, The Market Experience. 


greater ambivalence. 17 Market exchanges also promote self-esteem more effectively than 


transactions with government. As Lane explains: 


‘A reward that is a right to which individuals may make unconditional claims, when their 
circumstances permit such claims, offers them a dignity in their status as claimant that at least 
does not damage their self-esteem. But many such rewards are available only on petition at 
the discretion of another, perhaps an official. This is demeaning to dignity because it 
establishes a superior-inferior relationship. Often there is an implicit exchange, namely 
gratitude or deference in exchange for the reward, that is, lowering the esteem of the petitioner 
to enhance the esteem of the other. Market exchanges are usually less demeaning because 


each party has something the other wants, "18 


One consequence of this self-legitimating character of market exchanges is that it becomes 
increasingly hard to sustain the belief that there are certain kinds of goods and services which, 
in principle, should not be exchanged for money. We can trace the erosion of this belief in 
changing public attitudes to the private purchase of goods like health care and education in 
societies where these have been publicly provided by social democratic regimes. In the British 
case, for example, opinion surveys conducted for the Institute of Economic Affairs over the 
period 1963-1978 show that the proportion of respondents favouring private provision 
alongside public provision rose from 57% to 72% in the case of health care and from 47% to 
77% in the case of education.!9 These figures are confirmed for the end of the period in a 
separate study by Taylor-Gooby which showed that about three quarters of those sampled 
thought that people should be allowed to contract out of the state system and into private 
schemes for education, health care provision and occupational pensions. 29 There is no reason 
to think that these trends have since been reversed, and every reason to think that they have 
continued. Indeed in future this shift in attitude may extend to other areas such as personal 
protection: the idea of buying protective services on a market basis may no longer remain 
merely a libertarian fantasy. 


17 See R.E. Lane, ~ Market Justice, Political Justice’, American Political Science Review, 
80(1986), 383-402. 


18 Lane, The Market Experience, p.187. 


19 R. Harris and A. Seldon, Over-ruled on Welfare (London, Institute of Economic Affairs, 
1979), ch.3. 


20 P. Taylor-Gooby, Public Opinion, Ideology and State Welfare (London, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1985), ch.2. 


How does all this look from a market socialist perspective? On the one hand, increased 
exposure to market mechanisms, and the enhanced belief in their legitimacy that goes along 
with this, fits in well with the main thrust of market socialism, which is to achieve greater 
equality through a transformed market economy rather than by political means outside of the 
market. On the other hand, insofar as the transformation itself requires political engineering, 
we might suspect that people will be reluctant to embark on it. The key question is whether 
the pro-market pattern of belief we have unearthed (and which the social changes outlined 
earlier in the paper tend to foster) translates directly into support for capitalism and the 
inequalities that go with it, or whether it might sanction changes in the direction of market 
socialism. 


Here we find considerable ambivalence. It is clear that the public is not now prepared to 
endorse a full-blown market socialist programme, involving handing over control of firms to 
their employees, and entrusting capital ownership to public banks. But there is support for 
giving workers more say in how their firms are run, and people express a personal preference 


for working in an employee-owned company”! If we return to Inglehart's index of ~ post- 


materialist’ values, one of the key items is “giving people more say at work and in their 
communities', so insofar as each new generation is more ~* post-materialist' than its 
predecessor, we should expect to find demands for a more democratic organization of work 
steadily increasing in strength. Inglehart has also explored the relationship between post- 
materialism and attitudes to the ownership and control of industry. Respondents were offered 
a choice between three options: ~The owners should run their business or appoint their 
managers’ (I'll call this the capitalist view); ~The employees should own the business and elect 
the managers' (the socialist view); ~The owners and employees should participate in the 
selection of managers’ (the compromise view). Among ~ materialists' 44% favoured the 
capitalist view, 43% favoured the compromise view, and 9% favoured the socialist view; 
among ~ post-materialists' 23% favoured the capitalist view, 51% the compromise view and 
21% the socialist view.22 Even among post-materialists, clearly, full-blooded market 


21 See the evidence cited in J. Rothschild and J.A. Whitt, The Co-operative Workplace 
(Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1986), ch.8. 


22 Inglehart, Culture Shift, pp.303-4. A fourth alternative - ~The state should be the owner 
and appoint the managers’ - was rejected by materialists and post-materialists alike, attracting 
only 4% support overall. 


socialism is still a step too far for most; equally clearly, attitudinal change is working in the 
right direction for those who favour this ideal. 


A similar story can be told about attitudes to economic inequality. We have seen that people 
have a strong disposition to believe that rewards earned through market transactions are 
deserved, and this tells against any interference with the pattern of rewards thrown up by a 
capitalist economy. On the other hand, when they are confronted with the overall distribution 
of income and wealth prevailing in their society, the same people are inclined to find the 
inequalities excessive. They endorse propositions such as ~ differences in pay between the 
highly paid and the lowly paid are too great’, and they are sceptical of the fairness of the 
incomes earned by corporate executives, landlords, media stars, and so forth.23 


A market socialist economy of the kind described at the beginning of this paper, where 
workers control their own firms and appoint their managers, sharing profits on an agreed basis, 
could be expected to tie rewards more closely to individual contribution, and in doing so 


significantly reduce the scale of economic inequalities.24 This would fit well with what we 


know about popular beliefs about justified inequality. There seems, then, to be real scope for 
a market socialist programme centred on the idea of a fair market economy in which the 
relationship between what people do and what they earn would chime with existing beliefs 
about deserved rewards. 


We may conclude, therefore, that ideas of self-management and profit sharing which are 
central to the market socialist vision will find an increasing response in societies undergoing 
the changes outlined earlier in this paper. But to stop there would be to overlook some more 
difficult issues. In order to work effectively, market socialism must also rely upon a certain 
degree of social solidarity. Like other versions of social democracy, it requires forms of 
provision that are not coupled to market receipts, for instance provision for the elderly and 
disabled. In short it requires a welfare state. It does not look to the welfare state as its main 
vehicle of equality, but there is no getting away from the fact that an adequate welfare system 
must involve some redistribution from the better-endowed to the worse-endowed, and as such 
must depend on solidaristic sentiments for popular support. Moreover we have seen that there 


23 For a fuller discussion, see my paper ~ Distributive Justice: What the People Think', Ethics, 
102 (1991-2), 555-93. 


24 I have argued the case for this proposition in “ Equality and Market Socialism’, forthcoming 
in Bardhan and Roemer, Market Socialism: The Current Debate. 


is diminishing support for the idea that in principle goods such as education and medical care 
must be provided on a non-market basis; people are increasingly tolerant of those who use 
private funding to obtain a better quality of service. Thus it is only solidarity with the worse 
off that will lead people to support a welfare state when they have the opportunity to provide 
for themselves through the market. 


A market socialist economy also requires that participants should exercise restraint in pursuing 
their economic interests. Under orthodox social democracy this restraint characteristically 


takes the form of agreeing to abide by an incomes policy or some similar mechanism for 
limiting wage demands. Under market socialism these politically-established limits are in 
theory replaced by the automatic discipline of the market: workers who pay themselves 
excessive incomes will find that their enterprises go bankrupt. However in these 
circumstances the workers in question will be tempted to use political means to rig the market 
in their favour by, for instance, pressuring the investment banks to grant them additional 
funding, or lobbying the legislature to grant them special privileges. Restraint requires that 
workers should set the general interests of the community above the sectional interests of their 
firm or their industrial sector, and again this depends on a degree of solidarity with others 
outside of their sector. 


The social changes outlined earlier all point in the direction of diminishing collective 
identification, and hence diminishing solidarity. One could dramatise the point by asking 
what would happen if the current trend towards self-employment were extrapolated. Suppose 
firms qua organizations were to disappear entirely, and each person were to become an 
independent contractor who might link up with other contractors to produce a specific good or 
service. In one respect a market socialist should have no quarrel with this outcome - from a 
distributive point of view an independent agent is simply the limiting case of a self-managed 
enterprise. But taking a wider view there would be cause for concern: firms are also social 
units, places where solidarity is experienced, and also where people learn to exercise political 
skills which they can then deploy on a wider stage. Unless a self-employed society could 
discover other forms of association to take the place of firms - local communities perhaps - the 
danger is that we would have an atomised society in which it was very hard to win support for 
political projects not in the immediate interests of the majority of voters, and in which there 
would be a strong tendency to free-ride even on arrangements which were in the interest of the 
great majority. 


The decline of social solidarity poses problems for socialists and social democrats of all 
persuasions. As I have argued elsewhere, this is one reason why the left should acknowledge 
the continuing strength of national allegiances, and not be too ready to dissipate them in the 


pursuit of international ideals.29 Taking this as given, I have here been evaluating 


comparatively the prospects of orthodox social democracy and market socialism. At first sight 
a market socialist programme, more radical in its aims insofar as it poses a direct challenge to 
capitalist ownership of enterprises, might seem fated to irrelevance by changes in the advanced 
societies which appear to take socialism of any sort off the historical agenda. I have argued 
that on closer inspection the problems are greater for orthodox social democracy which relies 
on the state as the main vehicle of egalitarian redistribution. There is no question that there 
has been a shift away from reliance on the state as a provider of goods and services towards 
reliance on the market: for the most part people prefer to pay for what they need with money 
they have earned. One consequence of this is that no social democratic party can possibly 
hope to win an election on a platform of higher taxes and more public provision of goods and 
services. By contrast market socialist ideas run with the grain insofar as they seek to achieve 
a fairer distribution of primary income through the market itself, and also insofar as they 
respond to ~ post-materialist' concerns for a higher quality of working life. We can envisage a 
gradual transition in this direction as high-tech, high skill firms find it appropriate to constitute 
themselves as partnerships or co-operatives in order to retain the allegiance of members, 
though this process will be hindered unless proper funding institutions are established by 
political decision. So although no-one can presently be sanguine about the prospects of 
socialism of any kind, I hope to have given some reasons why the future of social democracy 
may lie in the direction of market socialism. 


25 See D. Miller, ~The Ethical Significance of Nationality’, Ethics, 98 (1987-8), 647-62; 
Market, State and Community, ch.9; ~In What Sense Must Socialism be Communitarian?', 
Social Philosophy and Policy, 6(1989), 57-74. 
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1. Introduction 


Despite statements by Chou En-lai, troop movements in Manchuria, and propaganda charges of 
atrocities and border violations, there are no convincing indications of an actual Chinese 
Communist intention to resort to full-scale intervention in Korea (Memorandum by the CIA, 

Threat of Full Chinese Communist Intervention in Korea, October 12, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 

1979: 933). 

Why might this this CLA memorandum be of interest to international relations scholars? The 
overwhelming answer has been given that documents like this are of interest as evidence of American 
policymakers’ misperceptions of Chinese intentions. Thus George and Smoke, for example, cite the memo 
as evidence for the American administration’s "failure to understand Peking’s frame of reference" (George 
and Smoke, 1974: 209; 212), a conclusion further developed in Jervis (1976) and subsequent scholarship on 
misperception. 

There is a different reason, however, why international relations scholars might find the CIA’s 
memorandum interesting: as evidence of the operation of conventions of interpretation of state action in 
international relations. As Martin Hollis and Steve Smith suggest in their recent book, Explaining and 
Understanding International Relations, "signals" in international relations (for example, the signal of "a 
threat" made by moving troops or issuing verbal warnings) are best thought of as being "moves in a game, 
where the move has a conventional public meaning...common to both parties in the communication" 
(Hollis and Smith, 1991: 176). Given conventional public meanings, intentions may still be misinterpreted; 
but what we must recognize is that failure of two actors to communicate "occurs in a context of meaning- 
rules [rules defining, or constituting actions] normally clear enough for success" (Hollis and Smith, 1991: 
176). These meaning-rules have already been established through a prior process that is neglected by 
theories of misperception. 

Let us re-read the quotation from the CIA memo with Hollis and Smith’s argument in mind. Why 
did the CIA use the word "despite"? Presumably because a combination of warnings, troop movements, and 
propaganda charges typically made up a threat of an intervention. Thus the memo suggests one 


conventional definition which constitutes a state act, that of threatening intervention. Now consider who 


the parties in the communication were in this memo, i.¢e., who would have this conventional public 


meaning? American policymakers were communicating about China; and the Chinese evidently shared the 
conventional meaning of a threat (if not the "despite"). That makes this conventional public meaning one 
of international relations. But American policymakers were also communicating toe each other about China. 
In this sense, the conventions were in the first place conventions of American foreign policymakers for 
interpreting state action. 

These reflections form the background for the research I will be presenting here. The initial 
impetus for the project, a "US policymaking grammar of state acts of war and diplomacy,” was derived 
from my sense, in reading studies like Jervis’s The Logic of Images in International Relations (1970) or 
Schelling’s Arms and Influence (1966), that in order for signals or deterrence to be practiced, the foreign 
policymakers of the states concerned had to share conventional public definitions for the meaning of state 
action. But no one has worked out such conventional public definitions and their meaning-rules in any 
detail, including theorists of social construction like Hollis and Smith. We have meta-theoretical articles 
and books on interpretive international relations (e.g., Onuf, 1989, Alker, 1992; Neufeld, 1993). We have 
articles that give one or two examples of constitutive definitions (e.g., Kratochwil, 1993). We also have 
methodological surveys that suggest methods for the study (e.g., Alker, 1983; Sylvan and Glassner, 1985). 
We even have some good studies of a particular type of state activity (e.g., Cohen, 1987). The broader 
"language" of state action and its "grammar," though, are missing. 

I think such a "grammar" would be a valuable theoretical contribution to understanding 
international institutions, and to theorizing about interpretation and misinterpretation in foreign policy. I 
also think it must be built up: first, study of the constitutive definitions of state action used by particular 
foreign policy groups to interpret the activities of other states and to plan their own; second, the use of 
such studies for systematic comparison and further theorizing. This judgment rests on rests on the 
theoretical observation that conventions of interpretation of state action in international relations can only 
"come through" conventions of interpretation of state action in particular foreign policy cultures.! 

My study develops a "grammar" of the constitutive definitions of state activities used by high-level 
American policymakers during the Korean War (1950) and the Vietnam War (1964-1965). By designing 


the study around conflicts, I hope to be able to specify the constitutive definitions for a range of war acts 


1 Oddly, Hollis and Smith do not seem to recognize this point. Their discussion of conventional 
meaning-rules for the definition of state action focuses only on definitions possibly used by states qua 
states. For foreign policymakers, in contrast, the issue of meaning-rules is made into one of meaning-rules 
for individual policymakers acting out a role in loosely scripted bureaucratic plays (Hollis and Smith, 1991: 
156). But despite their different roles, a "hawk" and a "dove" in some administration have to share 
conventional definitions for intervening, or threatening, or invading. Their bureaucratic struggles over 
policy take place within the context of meaning-rules for identifying such actions, so that when a "hawk" 
calls for an intervention, a "dove" knows what this means. Without this, Hollis and Smith’s notion of 
constitutive definitions of state action in international relations makes no sense. 
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and acts of diplomacy in wartime. Through studying two conflicts separated by fifteen years, I hope to gain 
insight into whether and how those definitions endured beyond the tenure of (most) individual 
policymakers, perhaps forming part of a broader Cold War "grammar." What I present of the project here 
is its theoretical background and aspects of its methodology, illustrated by results from the Korean War 


part of my study. 


2. Background 

The background for the project and its methodology lies in work in the theory of social action and 
work in linguistic grammar. From work in the theory of social action, I draw four main insights about 
action, which I will present here in their most stripped-down form.* 

First, action has meaning for persons as a sequenced combination of action elements that are 
conventionally attended to in a context in the doing of some act. For example, for someone doing the act of 
a yoga position, that act is constituted as a sequenced combination of refined muscular movements, 
breathing patterns, and a ‘quiet’ concentration. For someone doing an act of presenting a paper, in 
contrast, the sequenced combination of action elements are not so refined: they may include returning a 
welcome, introducing the paper, moving through the main points, and concluding.? 

Second, acts are not just wholes composed of sequenced combinations of action elements: they 
themselves take on meaning in a context as parts in combinations of acts, or "episode." Such episodes may 
be episodes by a single actor: for example, an episode of yoga practice may be conventionally performed 
through preparing a mat, carrying out of a series of yoga positions (each an act), meditation, and, finally, 
putting away the mat. Equally, though, episodes may be episodes involving two or more actors: for 
example, an episode of a conference panel at a political science meeting, in which the panel is constituted 
conventionally a sequence of opening comments by the panel chair, each participant presenting their 


papers (each an act), comments given by the discussant or discussants, then either responses from the 


2 The most developed work on these topics in sociology can be found in phenomenologically-oriented 
action theory, e.g., Berger and Luckmann (1967), Goffmann (1969), Garfinkel (1967), and Rom Harré 
(Harré, 1979). Although I was led to this study by my interest in the work of these scholars, I have found 
that phenomenology itself (e.g., Schutz (1967), Schutz and Luckmann (1987), Heidegger (1962 [1927]), 
Husserl (1970 [1900], Carr (1985)), remains the better source for reflection of issues of the constitutive 
definition of action. My presentation here does not do justice to the phenomenological position; see 
Milliken (1993) for a better discussion of the issues concerned. 


3 Note that the conventional nature of "action elements" and "acts" implies that there is no "basic" 
behavior unit to be uncovered, nor some fixed "level of acts" to establish: these depend on the ordering 
and meaning participants or observers give activities. What is a normal "lower level" of action for one 
group of participants can be an "act level" for another; and what can be an “act level" for one person in 
one pragmatic context can become an “action level" in another. 
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panel participants or questions from the audience, and, finally, concluding words from the panel chair. 

Third, conventional definitions of acts and episodes are linked to other conventional definitions of 
acts and episodes "in a field of contrast they set up together" (Taylor (1987) [1971]: 41). These linkages 
may be via relations of complementarity (taking yoga classes goes with eating vegetarian dinners); they may 
be relations of opposition (doing research as opposed to teaching), of similarity (having words is close to 
going at it in a fight), of equivalence (going at it can be started by either Paula taking a swing at Jean, or 
Bob leaping on John). Implied thereby is that particular acts and episodes are identified as such out of 
these relations, and the categories of activities their use establishes. Also implied thereby is a (loose) 
notion of meaning-rules for the combination of categories of activities. 

Fourth, both particular definitions of action and their field of contrast are learned and sustained 
through language. The constitutive power of language applies in daily life: we sequence activities as we 
participate in them through our verb usage: verbs are inevitably tensed temporally ("I’m running, I ran, | 
might run"). We also regularily symbolize our activities as an act or episode of a particular type ("I’m 
having friends over for dinner"). And we are constantly distinguishing and relating actions, acts, and 
episodes: "Johnny, don’t pick that up, put it down!"; "Do you want to go to see a movie or go Over to visit 
Ellen?"; "Play doesn’t go with work." The constitutive power of language is not merely in the ‘here and 
now’ of social acts and interactions in daily life, though: language is among the most detachable and 
subsumptive of our symbol systems.* We use verbal symbols to identify a variety of objects, including 
activities, that are far from us spatially ("My mother in Montréal sold her house yesterday) and temporally 
("In 1939, the Russo-Finnish War began with a Russian attack on Finland"). We also use language to 
identify objects, including activities, removed socially and culturally from our immediate situation ("The 
king [of Swazi] then spits the medicine east and west once more, and the people acclaim him: "Eh eh! He 
Stabs [the year]!" (Lincoln, 1989: 55).). 

But can state action be thought of (and theorized) like action in persons’ everyday lives? We have 
already seen that a state activity like threatening intervention may be defined conventionally as a 
combination of other activities done by a state. Now consider these different observations on the threat of 
Chinese intervention: 


From a tactical viewpoint, with victorious U.S. Divisions in full deployment, it would appear that 
the auspicious time for such [Chinese] intervention has long since passed; it is difficult to believe 
that such a move, if planned, would have been postponed to a time when remnant North Korean 
forces have been reduced to a low point of effectiveness (FEC Daily Intelligence Summary for 
October 28, 1950, quoted in Schnabel and Watson, 281). 


This policymaker was certainly using verbal symbols to constitute state activities. His argument hinges on 


’ Compare to symbol systems of gestures, for example. 
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intervention by a state being combined conventionally in a sequence with activities by other states: 
intervention precedes your enemy reaching full deployment, and it precedes the defeat or near-defeat of 
your ally. This looks much like an interaction episode of intervention, constituted in the manner that 
theorists of social action suggest. 

Note, though, that the Far East Command’s conventions for the sequencing of activities in an 
intervention episode might not have been those of a foot soldier. Even in everyday social action, persons 
may draw on different fields of contrast and thus different definitions of activities (e.g., date rape and a 
good time). That possibility only increases where state action is concerned, because state action is not 
generally ‘located’ in the same way that, for example, a panel presentation is: all participants in the same 
room, able to see and hear and, thus, to respond directly to (or ignore) one another. Instead, state action 
is an (often vastly) extended version of a conference: participants engaged in different episodes in different 
locations and times, and drawing on different vocabularies to do so (compare the vocabulary at a section 
meeting, at the bar, and at a job interview; or the vocabulary of policymakers and a submarine crew). So 
although the action of a state or a political science association may have a coherence, that coherence is 
not due to a single definition of the complex of action invoived being realized. A further complication is 
that state action often unfolds within what are understood as state interactions (e.g., one state signalling a 
deterrent threat in response to another state threatening invasion of a client state), or within events less 
other-oriented (e.g., when, for the purposes of ‘stability,’ a state intervenes in political struggles in a client 
state). That introduces still more possibilities for different meanings in the everyday life of state action 
than (perhaps) in our everyday lives. 

Elsewhere, I have addressed how one might think about the multiple contexts within which state 
action is defined and about the politics of exclusion of some interpretations from public life (Milliken, 
1992). For my purposes here, though, the main point I draw from the distinctions between our everyday 
action and those of states is that random study of how people define state action will not do. Study of the 
definition of state action needs to be "grounded" in the practices and, especially, the vocabulary of a group 
of participants who share in an aspect of its creation: for example, those who perform ‘signals’; or those 
who are ‘stabilized’; or those who ‘plan’ policy. 

As | will discuss in detail below, the criterion of grounding has framed the research I undertake 
for my project. The methodology I develop, though, is derived from work on social action brought together 
with formal methods from linguistic grammar.° I draw on grammatical methods for two purposes. First, I 


use them to refine the notion of verbalized sequences of state activity combinations with parts (e.g., 


; By linguistic grammar here, I mean structural linguistics as developed by Chomsky and his many 
followers. For a good introduction to Chomskyan linguistics, see Radford (1988) and Smith and Wilson 
(1979). 


actions; acts) that constitute wholes (e.g., acts; episodes). Work in social action has either basically 


assumed an understanding of the "constitutive logic" involved in such claims, or addressed that logic at an 


extremely abstract level.® In linguistic grammar, though, one finds a well-developed example of 


constitutive logic in the grammatical model of a sentence as being comprised of words grouped into 
successively larger constituents (e.g., phrases and clauses) so as to form a hierarchical structure. 

Second, I draw on linguistic grammar for a formalism for specifying a verbal "field of contrast" for 
State activities for my research. Linguists have theorized that words belong to distinctive categories (e.g., 
noun, verb), defined as such by, for example, semantic attributes (e.g., nouns as persons, places, and things, 
versus verbs as actions) and syntactic attributes (e.g., verbs typically complement nouns). Treated as a 
formal method, such an approach can suggest ways of specifying verbal categories for state action and 
relationships among them, as the notion of a field of contrast requires. Formal linguistics also offers 
something else: linguists state explicit rules of combination for categories, specifying that a particular way 
of grouping words is permissible, while others were not.’ As part of the formal method, this approach can 
enable exploration of the limits and possibilities of a notion of "meaning-rules" for state activity categories. 

To summarize: what my project undertakes is to study the definitions of state action used 
symbolically by American policymakers in their everyday practices of policymaking for the state. State 
action definitions are posited to entail sequenced combinations of activities that comprise state acts, and 
sequenced combinations of acts comprising act and interaction episodes. Such definitional combinations 
are posited to have a field of contrast ordering them. The field of contrast and the state action definitions 
are modelled using grammatical methods for specifying categories of state activities and rules for the 
combination of categories. 

Now, aspects of the methodology for doing this, and some of the research results I have obtained. 
I will be presenting here methods for specifying state interaction episodes and for abducing their 


categories. For both discussions, I will use illustrations from the Korean War part of my study. 


® See, in this regard, Husserl’s discussion in Chapter Two of Logical Investigations, Vol. II, entitled 
"Thoughts Towards a Theory of the Pure Forms of Wholes and Parts" (Husserl, 1970 [1900}). 


7 These rules include rules for the ordered combination of categories of words and phrases in 
sentences (e.g., rules allowing "The dog barked" and "The girl ran,” but not "the barked dog” or the "the 
ran girl"). They also include rules for the transformation of orderly combinations of categories (e.g., rules 
allowing "All the children sang,” "The children all sang,” but not "The children sang all"), and for the use of 
particular words in a category with other words in a category (e.g., rules allowing "The dog ran" and "The 
children ran,” but not "The rock ran"). 
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3. Method for a Grammar of State Action 

Phenomenological and linguistic borrowing brings with it certain rather rigorous criteria that a 
methodology must take into account. The first criterion is that definitions of state action should be built 
up from, i.e., grounded in, participants’ everyday use of meanings for state action phenomena. The second 
criterion is that the definitions of state action a researcher thinks apply should be specified as explicitly as 


possible, so that categories and rules for their combination can be developed. 


Grounding and Initial Research 

In anthropology or sociology, a criterion of grounding is usually met by on-site field work, in 
which for months (or years) the researcher undertakes close observation of individuals in their interactions 
and becomes conversant with the meanings they use for interpreting their activities. Field work is 
inherently more difficult when studying powerful groups like American foreign policymakers. It can still be 
approximated, though, through archival research. If enough materials have been declassified, archival 
research can provide a researcher with reconstructions of meetings by policymakers made during or just 
after their occurrence; it can also provide her with drafts and redrafts of policy positions and speeches, 
intelligence estimates and their sources, the reflections and arguments policymakers in the field sent back 
to their government, and the replies they were given. This is not ‘living with the natives of Brazil’ (or the 
‘natives of Wall Street’); it is having available things that were said and done on a near-daily basis in the 
policymaking world. 

But amassing archival materials and reconstructing interactions and "meanings-in-use" in those 
interactions are two different things. How is a researcher to "enter" the policymaking world via documents? 
Presumably she must already have or develop an account of policymaking activities to guide archival 
research and to allow her to connect documents to policymaking. A rational actor approach certainly will 
not do as such an account: it ignores policymakers’ actual activities and meanings in favor of a "rational 
reconstruction” of them. Nor is a psychological framework a good starting-point for research of this sort: 
besides its focus on subjective as opposed to inter-subjective meanings, it too frames its psychological 
theses within other accounts of policymaking activities.® A bureaucratic politics account, with its emphasis 
on bargaining among groups within the government, has more merit. However, this approach downplays 
the interpretive aspect of policymaking activities: action channels are to be considered, but not what was 
"sent" (Said or written) via the action channels; bargains are to be delineated, but not the language and 
meanings of intermediate and final deals. 


With those issues in mind, | chose to draw on a "policy phasing" account of policymaking 


8 For an example of what I mean, see Khong’s use of an account of policy activities as "option 
selection" as a frame for theorizing about analogical reasoning in foreign policy (1992: 51-58). 
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activities.” Within this account, policy is understood as being a problem-solving activity, and high level 


policymakers as being participants in a culture built around verbal argument over how to solve problems 
that have been identified (Sylvan and Majeski, 1990). To open a policy phase, policymakers evaluate 
verbally situations in some place (as these have been reconstructed for them by others) against their policy 
for that place. If the evaluation is that a goal or goals of the policy are not being met, or that the policy 
itself will not succeed, recommendations for ‘what to do next’ are put forward (Majeski and Sylvan, 1990). 
To be bona fide, these recommendations include (among other features) proximate goals for policy (e.g., 
stabilizing a deteriorating military situation in a Client state), policy tools (e.g., the deployment of ground 
troops), and policy missions (e.g., to guard an area). Recommendations in a policy phase usually form into 
main and subsidiary policy lines; these lines are the stuff of bureaucratic maneuvering and argumentation. 
A phase closes when one policy line from a "winnable subset" or "region of winnability,” defined 
argumentatively, is adopted over others (Sylvan and Majeski, 1990: 11). 

Since Majeski and Sylvan developed their model for Laos and Vietnam, my use of policy phasing 
for the Korean War begins exploring the generalizability of their claims. More important to me than this 
exploration, though, has been the familiarization with policymakers’ interpretations gained by doing policy 
phasing. Framing archival research in this fashion forces the researcher to ask: what problem were 
policymakers concerned with? How was that problem defined verbally as a problem? What were the 
recommended solutions to it? What distinguished these for policymakers (e.g., tools, missions, goals)? 
What finally distinguished the winning line as the most appropriate solution? By asking such questions in 
archival research, a researcher can acquire a "thick description" of policy understandings. Since policy 
understandings are inevitably understandings of state activities, the research process also encourages “thick 
description" of policymakers’ definitions of state action.!° 

If "thick description" is to be something more than an exercise in rather extensive background 
reading, though, some way must be found to bring it into the grammatical analysis. With this in mind, I 
use policy phasing both for initial research and as a guide for the selection of statements about state 
action. That selection process is meant to retain policymakers’ distinctions. In that regard, it is far more in 
keeping with an interpretive project than would be other selection techniques based on a non-interpretive 
set of assumptions (e.g., random selection, chronology), or distinctions assumed apriori (e.g., selection by 


author or bureaucracy). 


9 This account comes from a project by Stephen Majeski and David Sylvan on computational 
modelling of American foreign policy recommendations with which I have been involved as a researcher. 


Tie phrase "thick description" comes from Geertz (1973). For Geertz, "thick description” refers to a 
researcher’s development of sufficient cultural knowledge that she can represent to others who are not 
familiar with a culture its context(s) of meaning. 


Results: Grounding and Initial Research 

For study of the Korean War, I drew most heavily on a volume of Korean War policymaking 
documents published in the Foreign Relations of the United States series (Foreign Relations of the United 
States VII (1950), 1979), as supplemented by documents from the National Archives and the MacArthur 
Library. My research led me to understand Korean War policymaking in 1950 as being comprised of five 
policy phases. These five policy phases and the policy lines comprising them are summarized in Appendix 
One. Also included in that summary are some of the ways that the research led me to depart from 
accounts of Korean War policymaking given in histories and political science studies of it. 


The policy phases and lines I had delineated were my guide for statement (really, document) 


selection. For each phase, I chose at least twelve documents.!! When possible, two or more different 


documents representative of a particular policy line were included. To add to that coverage, two sets of 
relevant meeting notes were also included (in meetings, more than one policy line was usually discussed). 
Other documents were selected because they criticized a policy line, their definition of the policy problem 
seemed important, or because they articulated the winning line in directives to MacArthur or orders to 
other participants. 

The documents chosen in this fashion (in total, eighty) are listed at the end of the appendix. The 
appendix also provides numbered references (e.g., P1/D4, for Phase One, document #4) that I will use 


rather than full citations in order to make reference simpler. 


Explicitness 

Mine is an interpretive project in two senses. First, it is a theory of interpretations or, more 
precisely, the conventional definitions of state action on which policymakers’ interpretations depended. 
Second, the project involves my interpreting the meanings of others, as based on statements they have 
made to each other. This doubling is not as novel as it might first appear: any time international relations 
researchers give a reading of what policymakers meant, they are making interpretive judgments about 
interpretations. What is somewhat novel, though, is that I propose to make as explicit as possible my 
interpretations: i.e., to attempt to justify my judgments about the meanings of others. 

The need for explictness in interpretive judgments arises from the goal of formalizing my theory 


via grammatical methods. Unless activity elements and their combinations are specified, i.e., made explicit, 


11 | actually began with nine documents for each phase, and in the course of the episodic analysis, 


built up from there to as many as eighteen documents for some phases. The number of documents 
depended on what was available (very few for the first two phases; many for the last three), what kind of 
documents were available (cables and meeting notes tend to be shorter than memoranda; they therefore 
yield fewer state interaction episodes), and my sense that a particular discussion was relevant to how the 
policy was determined. 


a grammar simply can’t be a research goal. And unless that specification is done consistently, actions may 
become acts, acts actions, and other distinctions between activities will sometimes be maintained and 
sometimes perhaps not be: hardly an inviting situation for developing grammatical categories and rules. 
But can one be explicit about interpretive judgments made in research? Taylor has argued that "if we are 
to understand men by the science of interpretation, we cannot achieve the degree of a science based on 
brute data. The data of natural science admit of measurement to virtually any degree of exactitude. But 
different interpretations cannot be judged in this way" (Taylor, 1987 [1971]: 128). In a similar vein, 
Garfinkel has made the case that researchers can never uncover all grounds of their interpretations of 
others’ meanings, in part because we necessarily make up some of our interpretive rules as we go along in 
research. Thus the explicitness formalization requires will always be a false explicitness: for every 
interpretive rule a researcher can set, there will be a rule (or meta-rule) that she uses but does not notice 
(Garfinkel, 1967: 89-100). 

I would agree with these criticisms in their ultimate expression: interpretive judgments by a 
researcher cannot in the end be set out perfectly; the explicitness achieved will always depend on 
interpretive procedures left unrecognized. But I would disagree with those who would then conclude that 
this means all bases for interpretation should be left implicit. Although they will be incomplete, criteria for 
interpretive judgments will still partly correspond to the way a researcher intuitively makes her 


interpretations. Moreover, the close textual readings of others’ meanings theorists like Taylor and 


Garfinkel themselves undertake can only be justified if rigour, i.e., exactness, of interpretation is admitted 


at some point as a research goal. 

There are also important reasons for a researcher to seek explicitness in her interpretations. An 
(albeit imperfect) explicitness of interpretation by a researcher can ailow others to agree or disagree more 
easily with her judgments. As a research goal, explicitness and its extension into formal modelling can push 
the researcher to be more precise about and to refine the logic of the claims she is making. Finally, 
explicitness of interpretation by a researcher of the meanings of a group opens up the possibility of 
systematic comparisons being made on a reasoned basis between that group and other groups. This, as 
Manning (1987: 25) points out, is not something that the implicit interpretations typical of field work in 
sociology supports well. Nor, I would add, is systematic comparison of the meanings of foreign 
policymakers enabled by their implicit interpretation in foreign policy analysis. 

But what then is to be interpreted as explicitly as possible? A useful distinction can be made 
between data construction, syntactic analysis, and lexical analysis. Data construction refers to the 
interpretations a researcher makes of policymaking documents so as to specify state activity sequences 
articulated in them. Syntactic analysis refers to a researcher’s interpretations of this data: study of 


categories for state activity elements in sequences and rules for permissable and impermissable 
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combinations of those categories. Lexical analysis is the study of ordering within categorical constraints, 
e.g., given that categories A and B can be combined, which particular elements in category A can be 
combined with which particular elements in category B. 

Below I discuss in detail data construction and the first step in the syntactic analysis, 


categorization. 


Data Construction: State Interaction Episodes 

In the introduction to this paper, I pointed out a combination of state activity elements. Later in 
the paper, I also pointed out a sequencing of state action. The issue of interpretation of documents for 
State activity sequences might therefore be glossed as: how did I make those judgements? 

One might answer that documents "declare" state activity sequences, not exactly in the fashion that 
they "declare" sequences of words (spaces between words, capital letters and punctuation for the sentence 
whole), but in an analogous fashion: through linguistic markers. By dint of my being a speaker of English, 
I know the meaning of connectives like "before," or "after," or that changes in verb form indicate the 
passage of time. I also know that words like "despite" or "unless," and phrases like "in this event," "because 
of," and "in view of" are ways we have in English of symbolizing connections between events. Knowledge 
like this is all that is required for me to recognize intuitively a state activity sequence symbolized in 
English in a policymaking document. 

The question remains, though, of how to refine intuitive judgments about state activity sequences. 
Is the sequence in question "if X occurs, Y will occur"? Or "if A and if X occurs, Y will occur"? Or "if X 
occurs, Y and Z will occur"? Are all activities on the same level, or do some activities constitute others: "if 
X occurs, Y will occur: Y will occur through A and B occurring"? These are issues of the precise 
specification of state interaction episodes, their opening and closing and the elements that comprise them. 
An intuitive approach, attractive as it is (in terms of time saved, for example), has certain obvious 
limitations for addressing such questions. 


As a check on intuitive judgements, I have therefore developed a more explicit method of textual 


analysis. !2 The method is multi-step, involving linguistic techniques to identify sequencing in a document 


and to delineate how actions and acts are combined, then using the same techniques again to move up to 


the level of episodes. Thus the methodology is recursive. ! 


The analysis begins (step one) with identification of sequences for a particular actor given in a 


12 The method was developed from linguistic techniques suggested in Brown and Yule (1983) and 
Levinson (1983). 


a By extension, one could therefore also study how episodes are combined into still higher-level units. 
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document, through tracing out similar or complementary temporal markers inherent in the surface 
structure of English. The temporal markers in English include uses of temporal tenses (the Soviet Union 
encouraged the revolt; we are sending troops; the President will arrive tomorrow), and temporal adverbs and 
adjectives (the situation deteriorated suddenly, recent economic policies). Temporal prepositions (after 
negotiations) and gerunds (bombing is one option) may also help to order state activities. Such markers 
give an ordering for which activities precede or follow others (in the past, present or future). They also 
establish the de facto simultaneity of activities (e.g., between "we must promote a strong trading area in 
Asia" and "we should also encourage similar trade between Asia and other parts of the Free World"). 

The second step in the analysis involves connecting activity elements or sequences by one actor to 
another, more general activity category by the same actor or, potentially, another actor (see example 
below). For this, | make use of standard linguistic forms that create equivalences between members of a 
Class (in this case, the actions in a sequence). One of these standard forms is parallelism, a similarity in 
surface syntax that establishes relations of equivalence between different textual objects ("it is estimated...it 
is estimated": whatever lies between these textual markers are rendered discursively equivalent to each 
other). A second linguistic form is anaphoric co-reference, or relabelling ("a settlement favorable to us...the 
agreement": in a normal reading, these textual objects are rendered equivalent). A third way of linking 
Classes/sequences is the use of pronominal connectives such as "this plan” or "that course of action.” 
Pronominal forms of this sort operate as pointers between textual objects. Note that parallelism always 
creates equivalences, while anaphoric co-reference and pronominal connectives may, but need operate in 
this way. Note too that conjunctive operators such as “either...or" or "and" can create equivalences, as can 
"specifiers": words like "even," "especially," etc.!4 

In the third step (episodes), I again look for temporal markers connecting activities, either 
identical (future tense and future tense) or complementary (past tense, present tense, future tense). I do 
this now though with an eye towards the formation of state act or state interaction episodes. Such 
sequences can be formed by: 1) activity sequences by one actor combining with the act in an action/act 
combination by another actor (state interaction episode); 2) activity sequences by one actor combining 
with an activity by another actor (state interaction episode); 3) the act in an action/act combination being 
linked to another activity by the same actor (state act episode); and 4) the act in an action/act combination 
being linked to an activity by another actor (state interaction episode). 


To illustrate this interpretive procedure, consider this portion of a CIA document called "The 


14 The notion of techniques of linguistic forms that establish equivalences is the technical working-out 
of the point that sequences of state actions can constitute a particular act. By establishing what these 
"different ways” are through tracing out the various action sequences and single actions linked to a 
particular act, one can begin to recognize the elements "necessary" to performing an act and those which 
may be substituted in and out of an action/act sequence. 
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Korean Situation" that was delivered to President Truman on June 26, 1950. I have repeated the text 
verbatim, but have numbered the sentences for reference later. 
1. If or when Seoul falls the Government’s firm control of the military and political situation will 


deteriorate sharply. 


2. The resistance, however, should not cease, particularly if a large segment of high level Government 
personnel is evacuated and central command of the Army is maintained. 


3. Soviet Intentions: The north Korean attack represents a Soviet effort to inflict a heavy blow at US 
prestige and anti-Communist morale throughout the world, particularly in Asia. 


4. In addition, the USSR is attempting to probe US reaction with a view to determining the timetable for 
further Soviet or Communist expansion. 


5. If the attack fails to produce effective US counter-measures, the Kremlin will be encouraged both to 
adopt a more vigorous policy in other areas, particularly in SEA, and to give the Chinese Communists 
greater support in the invasion of Taiwan. 


6. The USSR is not presently willing to accept global war and will, if confronted with firm and effective 
US counter-measures, either disclaim or otherwise localize the Korean conflict. 

STEP ONE: Sequences by One Actor 

In step one, we are interested in the unbroken linkage of two or more activities by the same actor 
via equivalent or complementary temporal markers. With this in mind, let us first consider the pattern of 
temporal markers linking together actions by the South Korean government. In (2), actions (apparently) by 
this entity are linked via the use of the present perfect tense, i.e., "if a large segment of high level 
Government personnel is evacuated" and "[if] central command of the Army is maintained."|> Thus the 
first activity sequence by one actor is: 


Government: 
-- if a large segment of high level Government personnel is evacuated 
-- [and if] central command of the Army is maintained 


I now turn to the distinguishable sequences given in the text for other agent-temporal marker 
combinations. I will go more quickly here. 


Soviet #1: Through the use of the present and present progressive tenses, a sequence of activities 
by the Soviet Union is created in (3) and (4) of: 

-- a Soviet effort to inflict a heavy blow at US prestige and anti-Communist morale throughout the 
world 

-- USSR is [also] attempting to probe US reaction 

-- with a view to determining the timetable for further Soviet or Communist expansion 


Soviet #2: Through the use of the future tense, another sequence of activities by the Soviet Union 
is created in (5) of: 


15] will alter the original text through inserting words I believe are implied in it, or through giving 
what I believe is a reasonable paraphrase. In all such cases, I will mark the alteration through enclosing it 


in { 
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-- the Kremlin will be encouraged to adopt a more vigorous policy in other areas, particularly in 
SEA 

-- and [will be encouraged] to give the Chinese Communist greater support in the invasion of 
Taiwan 

STEP TWO: Actions versus Acts 

In this document, the activity sequences by one actor I have delineated above do not become 


reconstituted under a general act category. However, a single action forming part of a more general act is 


implied in the rather direct relabelling of "the North Korean attack" in (3) as a Soviet activity of "inflicting 


a heavy biow at US prestige." Thus, we have this action/act combination (with the state action indented 
twice to mark it): 


Soviet #la 
-- Korean attack 
-- a Soviet effort to inflict a heavy blow at US prestige and anti-Communist morale throughout the 
world 
-- USSR is [also] attempting to probe US reaction 
-- with a view to determining the timetable for further Soviet or Communist expansion 


In addition, implied in (6) via anaphoric co-reference ("otherwise") is another action/act combination: 


Soviet #3 
-- [Kremlin may localize by] disclaim 
-- [Kremlin] will localize the Korean conflict 


STEP THREE: Act Sequences 

Let us start here with the Government sequence. That sequence is linked to activities in (1) and 
(2) via the use of similar temporal tenses (future and present perfect) so that we have this situational 
sequence: 


South Korean situation episode 

-- if or when Seoul falls 

-- the Government’s firm control of the military and political situation will deteriorate sharply 
-- [but] resistance should not cease 

-- if a large segment of high level Government personnel is evacuated 

-- [if] central command of the Army is maintained 


Soviet #1a: through the use of complementary temporal tenses (present, present perfeci, and 
future), the Soviet #1a sequence is linked to the American activity in (5) and the Soviet #2 
sequence to yield this sequence: 


Soviet/US episode #1 
-- Korean attack 
-- a Soviet effort to inflict a heavy blow at US prestige and anti-Communist morale throughout the 
world 
-- USSR is [also] attempting to probe US reaction 
-- with a view to determining the timetable for further Soviet or Communist expansion 
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-- if the attack fails to produce effective US countermeasures!® 


-- the Kremlin will be encouraged to adopt a more vigorous policy in other areas, particularly in 
SEA 

-- and [will be encouraged] to give the Chinese Communist greater support in the invasion of 
Taiwan 


Soviet #3: Again via complementary temporal tenses (present, present perfect, and future), the 
Soviet action/act combination is linked to a Soviet activity!’ and an American activity: 


Soviet/US episode #2 

-- The USSR is not presently willing to accept global war 

-- if confronted [by US] with firm and effective counter-measures 

-- [Kremlin may localize by] disclaim 

-- [Kremlin] will localize the Korean conflict 

What we find in this portion of the CIA memorandum are two state interaction episodes, that of 
Soviet/US #1 and Soviet/US #2, and what appears to be a third episode for the situation in South 
Korea.'® If it seems that the episodes derived are little more than a repetition in slightly different form 
of the original texts, that is as it should be. In specifying state act and interaction episodes, I was not trying 
to replace policymakers’ terms with my terms, or to simplify or recast how they ordered and connected 


state activities: that would have risked substituting a grammar of state action I use for that of 


policymakers. 


Results: Data Construction 

When the methods described above were used to interpret the eighty documents chosen for the 
Korean War, it yielded about a thousand state act and interaction episodes. These vary widely in length. 
For obvious reasons, I could not work with a data set of a thousand episodes. I therefore began my 
grammatical study with one hundred and fifty episodes and, as the study progressed, built up my research 
corpus to a set of four hundred episodes. !? 

In the research corpus (as in the larger data set), episodes vary widely in length. Some, like 


examples (1)-(3) below, involve only two elements: 


16 In my view, this statement is equivalent to "if the US fails to respond with effective counter- 
measures” i.e., a (complex) single act by the United States. Therefore in this instance I have not separated 
"the attack" as an action element. 


ad Although the element in question may appear to be a "belief" element, I treated it in an analogous 
fashion to physical actions for this part of the study. 


18 Since the passage preceding this episode was not included, its "beginning" here is not necessarily an 
accurate one. 


19 Note that I have continued to go back to the larger set to check conclusions I have drawn. 
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-- unless a military situation elsewhere demanded such action 
-- we should not back out of Korea (P2/D4). 


(2) -- we won't be able to rally our friends in the UN and NATO 
-- until the President asserts his leadership here in the US (P5/D4). 


(3) -- the US expects to get full support on the next UN resolution 
-- even the Swedes are now supporting us (P1/D8). 


Others, like examples (4) and (5) below, are much longer: 


(4) -- with clearing weather setting in about midday North Korean Air Force became 

ominously active in Seoul area 
-- action was initiated at 11:35 when two North Korean fighters buzzed Kimpo airport but 
left without bombing or strafing 
-- commencing about 4:00 four North Korean fighters strafed Kimpo, making five separate 
runs 
-- airport building was slightly damaged 
-- Standard Vacuum Oil Co. fuel truck destroyed 
-- POL dump ignited 
-- MATS C-54 plane on ground had one engine destroyed and one wing badly damaged 
-- also North Korean fighters strafed Seoul airstrip 
-- inflicting slight damage on seven T-6 aircraft 

-- in view of today’s activities 

-- North Koreans intend to make full use of their complete air superiority 

-- this situation is dangerous 

-- some positive and speedy action should be taken at this late date 


-- to remedy this deficiency [presumably: in South Korean armaments] 
-- which is serious threat and handicap to gallant ROK forces (P1/DS5). 


-- give up any portion of North Korea to the aggression of Chicoms 

-- would be the greatest defeat of the free world in recent times 

-- to yield to so immorai a proposition 

-- would bankrupt our leadership and influence in Asia 

-- and render untenable our position both politically and militarily 

-- we would clearly follow in the footsteps of the British 

-- by appeasement 

-- they lost the respect of all the rest of Asia without gaining that of Chinese segment 

-- it would not curb deterioration of present situation into possibility of general war 

-- it would impose upon us the disadvantage of having inevitably to fight such a war berefit of the 
support of countless Asiatics who now believe in us and are eager to fight with us 

-- it would entirely reverse the tremendous moral and psychological uplight throughout Asia and 
perhaps the Free World accompanying June 25 UN decision 

-- and it would leave in its place a revulsion against the UN bordering on complete 
disillusionment and distrust (P4/D8). 


The majority of the episodes, though, are like (6) and (7) below in involving between four and seven state 


activity elements. 
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-- although doing so would increase the chance of global war 
-- Soviet Union may endeavor to persuade the Chinese Communists to enter the Korean campaign 


-- with the purpose of avoiding a defeat of the North Korean forces 
-- and also of fomenting war between the US and the Chinese Communists (P3/D16). 


-- the ability of the Free World to resist aggression depends upon moral and psychological as well 

as military factors 

-- if the enemy is clearly and unequivocally branded by our own and world public opinion as the 

aggressor 

-- the political and military advantages are obvious 

-- similarly, we should take considerable military risks 

-- rather than place ourselves in role of aggressor 

-- by launching an attack on our own initiative 

-- unless there are overwhelming considerations of national security (P3/D7). 

The sharp-eyed reader will note that in my examples above, only (3), (4) and (7) involved state 
action elements, as I have defined these. Korean War policymakers interpreted state action in interactional 
qua episodic terms far more than in state action/act terms. In a sense, this is not surprising: as opposed to 
lower level analysts, the purview of persons like Acheson and Truman and MacArthur was ‘the big picture’ 
of US relations with other states. 

As examples (2), (3), (5) and (7) suggest, that ‘big picture’ typically included a strong theme of 
what might be called "the psychology of leadership": ways of buoying up the morale of the US’s allies and 
ensuring that the US kept its prestige and influence among them. Beyond the first weeks of the war (i.e., 
from when example (4) was drawn), policymakers’ concerns did not typically include concerns for North 
Korean military strategy or goals. Instead, as in (6), they focused on Soviet motives and possible Soviet 
military moves (including the Soviets ordering Chinese intervention). Only in policy debate in November 
1950, from when (5) is drawn, did policymakers articulate distinctive episodes for Chinese intervention and 
its effects. 


To show how these themes and concerns might be translated into a systematic study of 


conventional definitions of state action, let us turn now to methods for a grammar. 


Syntactic Analysis 
To introduce what I mean by syntactic analysis, consider these two state interaction episodes, made 


by reordering elements from the episodes derived in the data construction illustration. 


(1) -- if confronted [by US] with firm and effective counter-measures 
-- [Kremlin] will localize the Korean conflict 
-- The USSR is not presently willing to accept global war 
-- [Kremlin may localize by] disclaim 


3 
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-- Korean attack 
-- a Soviet effort to inflict a heavy blow at US prestige and anti-Communist morale throughout the 
world 
-- if the attack fails to produce effective US countermeasures 
-- USSR is [also] attempting to probe US reaction 
-- with a view to determining the timetable for further Soviet or Communist expansion 
-- the Kremlin will be encouraged to adopt a more vigorous policy in other areas, particularly in 
SEA 
-- and [will be encouraged] to give the Chinese Communist greater support in the invasion of 
Taiwan 


Does (1) seem awkward and difficult to follow? Does (2) not make sense, at least concerning exactly how 
the Soviet Union will come to be encouraged to adopt a more vigorous policy? If so, why? 

Answering that "why" question is what a syntactic analysis sets out to do. Its starting point is the 
way in which a given group of state activity elements can be combined to make a well-formed state act or 
interaction episode or, as in (1) and (2), to make an awkward or confusing (i.e., ungrammatical) episode. 
The syntactic argument is that since the same group of state activity elements is involved in both cases, the 


creation of a well-formed versus an ungrammatical episode can’t be explained by membership in the group 


as such. Instead, the explanation must lie in the way that the elements of the group are ordered. With a 


certain ordering, the elements of the group form a grammatical episode. Without this ordering, the 
elements of the group form an ungrammatical episode. 

Identifying ordering of elements as the basis for a well-formed episode, though, still does not 
identify what it is about this ordering that makes it grammatical. Is it idiosyncratic properties of the 
elements concerned, e.g., (from 2), a "US failure to undertake effective countermeasures" can never 
precede "a Soviet probe" but, to be grammatical, must follow "a Soviet probe"? Or is it properties of 
elements that elements in other episodes may share, i.e., general properties of activity elements? To assist 
in answering this question, reconsider the grammatical episodes derived in the data construction 
illustration: 


(3) -- The USSR is not presently willing to accept global war 
-- if confronted [by US] with firm and effective counter-measures 
-- [Kremlin may localize by] disclaim 
-- [Kremlin] will localize the Korean conflict 


-- Korean attack 
-- a Soviet effort to inflict a heavy blow at US prestige and anti-Communist morale throughout the 
world 
-- USSR is [also] attempting to probe US reaction 
-- with a view to determining the timetable for further Soviet or Communist expansion 
-- if the attack fails to produce effective US countermeasures 
-- the Kremlin will be encouraged to adopt a more vigorous policy in other areas, particularly in 
SEA 
-- and [will be encouraged] to give the Chinese Communist greater support in the invasion of 
Taiwan 
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Note how in both (3) and (4), Soviet plans and intentions are first "fixed." Then, "given this" fixed state, in 
both (3) and (4) the episode unfolds in a similar fashion: an activity by the US produces a response from 
the Soviet Union. This suggests that elements in grammatical episodes may share general properties, and 
these general properties may tie into grammatical ordering.” Now note that (2) lacks the ordering based 
on general properties of (3) and (4). Indeed, (2) was rendered ungrammatical through altering the ordering 
(of "state," “act,” "response") of (4).2! Thus, it may be that rather than the confusion in (2) being due to 
specifics of the ordering: 

-- if the attack fails to produce effective US countermeasures 

-- USSR is [also] attempting to probe US reaction 
it is due to "if the attack fails to produce effective US countermeasures" not being grouped and positioned 
with responses to it, and, conversely, " USSR is [also] attempting to probe US reaction” not being grouped 
and positioned with other elements of the USSR’s state. 

That conclusion is at the base of a syntactic analysis. In it, the first priority is to identify general 
properties by reference to which any activity element can be categorized, being identified with some 
elements (e.g., the category of "state") and differentiated from others (e.g., the category of "state" as 
opposed to the category of "response”).” In other words, the syntactical analysis focuses on specifying 
the field of contrast within which activity elements take on definition. Then, after all activity elements in 
grammatical episodes have been assigned a category, i.e., ‘positioned’ in the field of contrast, the aim 
becomes to formulate rules for the grammatical ordering of categories. These rules include rules that allow 
for one combination, but not another: e.g., an episode composed of [[act][response]], but not 
[[response][act]]. They also include rules that allow for one well-formed combination of categories to be 
transformed into another well-formed combination of categories: e.g., a rule specifying that for any episode 
that contains an act and a response, separated by anything at all, that episode may be converted into 
another episode in which the response immediately follows the act, leaving everything else unchanged. 

I shall have more to say below about identifying categories for a syntactic analysis. First, though, it 


is necessary to note a further extension of the syntactic analysis which I have separated as "lexical analysis." 


- Exactly what these features are, though, remains to be seen. Is it the actors concerned? Or 
actor/activity feature sets, like "US actor" and "if A actor does an act"? Or is it simply features of the 
activities concerned, i.e., states, doings, and responses? I address this issue below. 


a &% (2), the elements in (4) comprising the Soviet state were split up, so that in (2) a US activity 
appeared before a part of the Soviet state. 


22 For the remainder of the introduction, I shall assume that states, acts, and responses are 
appropriate general categories. As I discuss below, though, they are only one possible set of categories that 
might be posited. 
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This extension starts from the categories and rules of orderly combination that have been identified to ask: 
which particular members of a given category can be combined in an orderly fashion with which other 
particular members of a given category? Such a question may seem to reverse the conclusion just reached; 
so let me illustrate the reasoning involved with a further alteration (marked by a **) to one of the 
grammatical episodes: 


(5) -- Korean attack 

-- a Soviet effort to inflict a heavy blow at US prestige and anti-Communist morale throughout the 

world 

-- USSR is [also] attempting to probe US reaction 

-- with a view to determining the timetable for further Soviet or Communist expansion 

-- if the attack fails to produce effective US countermeasures 

-- the Kremlin will be encouraged to adopt a more vigorous policy in other areas, particularly in 

SEA 

**.. and [will be encouraged] to not support the Chinese in Formosa 
The ** element in (5) is not one that we might expect in this sequence; it is also not one that Korean War 
policymakers ever used in combination with "a Soviet response of a more vigorous policy,” or similar 
activity labels like "further Soviet aggression" or "further expansion in Southeast Asia.” But the ** element 
in (5) might still seem a reasonable response in other combinations: we might expect it to go with "a 
Soviet response of dampening its aggression in Southeast Asia"; and as it turns out, policymakers in fact 
used the ** element in (5) in this fashion (see P1/D5). Thus what we have here is an element that seems 
to be a member of a general category, but doesn’t seem always usable in a place where that general 
category fits grammatically. Do we then say that the categorical study is mistaken, and the conclusion 
about ordering reversed? The syntactic answer is no. An element of the category response and not, for 
example, an element of the category state is required in the position marked by the ** in (5); it is given 
that an element belongs to the category of responses that it can be used in that position. Thus, it follows 


that we should first identify general categories and rules for their combination. Then we can use our 


category lists--the particular elements that appear as members of a given category--to develop "lexical 


rules": specific rules like "the Kremlin will be encouraged to adopt a more vigorous policy in other areas, 
particularly in SEA" can be combined only with other responses that resemble it in being responses of the 
family "state aggression," but not responses with an opposite meaning, like responses of the family "state 
caution.” 

With that whirlwind tour through how a syntactic analysis frames its topics, let us turn to the first 


item on the syntactic agenda: identifying general properties qua activity element categories. 


Categories 
So far, I have talked about state activity sequences through an implied model of linguistic 


grammar. It may help in the discussion of categories for activity elements if I now sketch in the linguistic 
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model I am drawing on. 

In linguistic grammar, a sentence is understood as having a constituent categorical structure. The 
constituents are words and groupings of words that "fit together" in a given sentence. For example, for 
"This girl must seem incredibly fast," there are word constituents ([this] [girl] [must] [seem] [incredibly] 
[young]). These word constituents, though, form groupings of words ((this girl] and [incredibly young], and 
further groupings ([seem incredibly young]), out of which the sentence is formed((this girl must seem 
incredibly young]). The categories are types of the constituents. For example, for the word parts, or 
constituents, in "This girl must seem incredibly young,” the categories determiner [this] noun [girl] modal 
{must] verb [seem] adverb [incredibly] adjective [young]; for the other groupings, the noun phrase [this 
girl] modal phrase [must]”°, adjectival phrase [incredibly young], verb phrase [seem incredibly young], 
and clause: [this girl must seem incredibly young]. The structure is the hierarchical grouping of types of 


constituents. For example (to switch to a tree diagram), "This girl must seem incredibly fast" has this 


constituent categorical structure: SENTENCE 


VERB PHRASE 


This girl must seem incredibly young 
DETERM NOUN MODAL VERB ADVERB ADJECTIVE 


In the diagram, each point in the tree is called a node; and each node represents a type of constituent in 
the structure. What the tree indicates is that each of the words is a constituent of a particular type; that so 
too is [this girl] and [incredibly young]; that [incredibly young] then forms a constituent of [seem incredibly 
young]; and finally, that the clause/sentence is the uppermost constituent. 

I am proposing in this project that state act and interaction episodes be modelled along the lines 
of (1); that is, that each episode be thought of as representable in a fashion analogous to (1). Thus, 
episode (2) might (using categories discussed previously) be given the constituent categorical structure of 
(3): 


(I have numbered the elements in (2) to help with reference) 


23 That "must" should be both an element-level category and a phrasal category may be at first 
confusing. The issue is how the word "must" functions in the sentence. Does it combine with other words 
to make a phrase? Or does it make a phrase just by itself? If it is the latter, it is given both a word-level 
category and a phrasal category. The same approach would be taken, for example, for the noun "John" 
(and the noun phrase "John") or the verb "ran" (and the verb phrase "ran") in this sentence: "John ran.” 
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| / xpos PHITASE 
| 


1-- Korean attack 
2-- a Soviet effort to inflict a heavy blow at US prestige and anti-Communist morale throughout 
the world 
3-- USSR is [also] attempting to probe US reaction 
4-- with a view to determining the timetable for further Soviet or Communist expansion 
5-- if the attack fails to produce effective US countermeasures 
6-- the Kremlin will be encouraged to adopt a more vigorous policy in other areas, particularly in 
SEA 
7-- and [will be encouraged] to give the Chinese Communist greater support in the invasion of 
Taiwan 


[STATE PHRASE 
[STATE/ACTION PHRASE 
ACTION 1-- Korean attack 
STATE 2-- a Soviet effort to inflict a heavy blow at US prestige and anti- 
Communist morale throughout the world] 
STATE 3-- USSR is [also] attempting to probe US reaction 
STATE 4-- with a view to determining the timetable for further Soviet or Communist 
expansion] 
[ACT/RESPONSE PHRASE 
ACT 5-- if the attack fails to produce effective US countermeasures 
[RESPONSE PHRASE 
RESPONSE 6-- the Kremlin will be encouraged to adopt a more vigorous policy 
in Other areas, particularly in SEA 
RESPONSE 7-- and [will be encouraged] to give the Chinese Communist greater 
support in the invasion of Taiwan]] 


It may help to diagram this episode. Represented in a tree diagram, the constituent categorical structure of 


(3) would be as follows (I have used the numbers of the activity elements only): 


(4) EPISCDE 
\ 
3 4 5 6 af 


ACTION STATE STATE STATE ACT RESP RESP 


Analogously, (5) would have this categorization: 


(5) [STATE PHRASE 
STATE 1-- The USSR is not presently willing to accept global war] 
[ACT/RESPONSE PHRASE 
[ACTION/ACT PHRASE 
ACT 2-- if confronted [by US] with firm and effective counter-measures 
ACTION 3-- [Kremlin may localize by] disclaim] 
RESPONSE 4-- [Kremlin] will localize the Korean conflict] 


also representable as: 


a 

e 

RASE 


ACT/RESP PHRASE 


ACT ACTION RESP 

The reasons for suggesting this model for state interaction episodes are several. First, through its 
use, One can begin to see how, like sentences, state act and interaction episodes might have parts and 
wholes other than action parts and act wholes which create the meaning of activities. This is important to 
addressing the complexity of the distinctions and connections policymakers often used for interpreting 
State action: theirs was not primarily a world of actions constituting acts, but of acts constituting episodes. 
Second, the model’s use invites one to think about "structural similarities" between episodes that appear at 
first very different. Compare, for example, this episode to the episode given in (3): 

(7) -- if US aid can be effectively distributed in next 48 hours 

-- South Korean military morale will be improved (P2/D10). 

The episode in (7) has only two elements; but like the last three elements in (3), the episode seems to 
involve (from within the categorical scheme suggested in 3) an act phrase/response phrase. Thus, we might 
conclude that act phrases and response phrases can be comprised of one or more elements; but whatever 
the number, they must be "close to" each other (i.e., complement each other directly). That is a better rule 
than we had before for act/response combinations; it can in fact address all manner of act/response 
combinations such as one might find in a research corpus of four hundred state interaction episodes. 

But syntactic rules of any sort hinge on the categorization of constituents: how is this 
categorization to be done? Linguistics texts do not usually provide accounts of how linguistic categories 
were arrived at. In fact, they do the opposite: they point out how linguistic categories like "noun" have a 
long history of use, suggesting that the category is ‘natural.’ Linguistics texts, though, do provide "evidence 
for the existence of categories" which suggest kinds of properties categories in verbal or analogous 
structures might have. This evidence includes evidence for word-level and phrasal categories; I will briefly 
review each.” 

When justifying word-level categories (noun, verb, adjective, adverb, preposition, determiner), 
linguists point to three main properties by which these categories can be distinguished. The first is 
semantic properties: for example, nouns denote entities (house, ball, Campbell, etc.), while adjectives 
denote states (sad, glad, mad, etc.). Semantic properties are how many of us were probably taught to think 
about word categories. Linguists, though, do not consider semantic properties to be very reliable for 


distinguishing categories: illness is a state, but it is a noun, not an adjective. To be preferred are therefore 


24 | draw this discussion mainly from Radford (1988). 
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the other two properties: of morphology and distribution. Morphology concerns types of inflection (word 
ending); of interest to linguists is that some inflections consistently distinguish words categorically. For 
example, words of the category verb can be distinguished from words of the category modal by verbs 
having participle inflections -n (shaven, mown) and gerunds -ing (shaving, mowing) which modals lack 
(may--might--??mayen--??maying). Distribution concerns the set of sentence-positions a word can occur in. 
For example, this sentence can only be completed with a noun: 


(8) can be irritating (John, television, cats) 


whereas this sentence can only be completed with a modal: 


(9) I be kind? (Must, Should, Can) 


Thus, partly through semantic but mainly through morphological and distributional (i.e., syntactic) 


properties, a limited set of categories of words can be described. 


Phrasal categories follow word categories in also being distinguished by morphological properties 


(which I will not discuss here) and distributional properties. Distributional properties for phrases concern 
things like preposing, postposing, and coordination. Preposing is when a part of sentence is brought 
forward ‘for emphasis,’ €.g., 
(10) I can’t stand your friend. 

Your friend, I can’t stand. 
As it turns out, only some parts of sentences can be preposed: whole phrases, as opposed to parts of a 
phrase. So the noun phrase "your friend" in "I can’t stand your friend" can’t be preposed as follows: 
(11) ?? Your, I can’t stand friend. 

?? Friend, I can’t stand your. 
Similarly, the adverbial phrase "very shortly" in "He’s going to leave very shortly" can’t be preposed as: 
(12) ?? Very, he’s going to leave shortly. 

?? Shortly, he’s going to leave very. 
Postposing yields similar results. For example, in the sentence "He explained all the wonderful things he 
had found to her," "all the wonderful things he had found can be postposed, but not a part of this noun 
phrase, e.g., 
(13) He explained to her all the wonderful things he had found. 

?? He explained to her the wonderful things all he had found. 

?? He explained to her wonderful things all the he had found. 
Finally, coordination. Coordinations like "and" and "or" conjoin words ("I saw Mary and Paul") and phrases 
("John wrote to the school and to his friend"; "she will go to London or to Paris"). Such phrasal 
coordinations, like preposing and postposing, are only possible for phrasal constituents. More importantly, 


only phrases of the same category can be conjoined. Compare: 


She will go to London or to Paris. (prepositional phrase; prepositional phrase) 

?? She will go to London or very slowly. (prepositional phrase; adverb phrase) 

Sandra drives very slowly and very carefully. (adverb phrase; adverb phrase) 

Sandra drives very slowly and rather shy. (adverb phrase; adjective phrase) 

Thus phrases can be distinguished as such by distributional characteristics they have that other constituents 
do not have; and phrasal categories can be distinguished as such by their distributional properties. 

The properties of words and phrases linguists use to distinguish categories invite a two-step 
method for the study of a grammar of state action. First, close study of the episodes is required, to try to 
discern the equivalent of semantic, morphological, and distributional properties in activity combinations 
that can distinguish categories of activity elements and phrases. The outcome of this step is the abducing 
of a limited category set. Second, this category set is "tested." Can it be used consistently for all elements 
and phrases in all episodes? Does it yield distributional patterns in the manner of (8) and (9), or (10) 
through (14)? If the answers to these questions are positive, the researcher is ready to specify rules for the 
combination of activities in episodes. If not, the researcher has to return to the first step, to try to abduce 
other categories that fit the data better. 

I write that last statement with some certainty, because the first set of categories I abduced for my 
project did not yield distributional patterns, and so | had to return to step one to revise my categories. The 
revised set is more attentive to "distinctions" in the data, both semantic distinctions and (in what I take to 
be the equivalent of morphology) distinctions in the qualities (e.g., of space and time) by which activity 
elements are characterized. Let us therefore consider that revised set as one example of categorization of 


this type. 


Results: Categories 
The categories I now use for activity elements in my project include the following (I will name the 
category, give a semantic description of it, and provide two or three examples): 


1. initiator: an activity element that leads to acts or effects. Initiators are usually either US military acts 
that feature in the proposals of a policy line, or Soviet, Chinese, North Korean, or UN military acts which 
are or might undermine policy. 


-- if US doesn’t give effective aid 
-- South Korean forces will offer immediate resistance along the Seoul defense line 


(P1/D2) 


-- if enemy advance continues 
-- it will seriously threaten the fall of the Republic (P2/D12) 


2. effect: changes in psychological states, political conditions, and "fixed" military conditions, and dangers, 
risks, problems, and possibilities in international relations. 


25 Note that the examples I use here may comprise a part of an episode rather than the episode in its 
entirety. 
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-- if US writes off Korea 

-- [and if US] withdraws 

-- [and if US] prepares for any eventuality 

-- disastrous effect on our prestige and influence throughout the world (P4/D12) 


-- if the enemy is clearly branded by our own and world public opinion as the aggressor 
-- the political and military advantages are obvious (P3/D7) 


3. act”: an activity element that combines with an initiator, end, condition, or state. Acts can be US 
military or, less frequently, diplomatic moves; they can also be Soviet, Chinese, and (very rarely), UN and 
North Korean military and diplomatic moves. 


-- Carry struggle into next phase by air and naval action against at least southern 
Manchuria 
-- reaction to this no less than overt Chinese intervention in Korea (P4/D11) 


-- Peiping would not declare war 
-- unless Soviets gave aid (P4/D2) 


-- USSR inaugurates new limited aggression elsewhere 
-- in order to offset the advantages which might be gained by advance into North Korea 
(P3/D13) 


4. end: US, Soviet, and Chinese military and diplomatic goals. 


-- USSR inaugurates new limited aggression elsewhere 
-- in order to offset the advantages which might be gained by advance into North Korea 
(P3/D13) 


-- Soviet Union may endeavor to persuade the Chinese Communists to enter the Korean 
campaign 

-- with the purpose of avoiding a defeat of the North Korean forces 

-- and also of fomenting war between the US and the Chinese Communists (P3/D16) 


5. state: the "state of" national capabilities, intentions, interests, and concerns; also the "state of 
knowledge" of such things; and also "states of" the situation facing the United States. 


-- in view of today’s activities 
-- North Koreans intend to make full use of their complete air superiority 
-- this situation is dangerous (P1/DS) 


-- the ability of the Free World to resist aggression depends upon moral and psychological as 
well as military factors 

-- if the enemy is clearly and unequivocally branded by our own and world public opinion 
as the aggressor 

-- the political and military advantages are obvious (P3/D7) 


6. state modifiers: actions which denote a State (e.g., "Korean attack represents X"; "Korean attack 


26 In the earlier provisional category set, I had called elements like this "responses." The name change 
here comes from the existence in my research corpus of episodes which use acts by one actor without an 
activity by another actor as their antecedent, i.e., which in a well-formed episode do not frame state acts as 
a "response." My name change is an acknowledgement of this possibility. 
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constitutes X"), or states or actions which contribute to a state or which specify how it exists in some 
fashion. 
-- the US expects to get full support on the next UN resolution 
-- even the Swedes are now supporting us (P1/D8) 


-- the situation in Korea now provides the US and the free world with the first 
opportunity to displace part of the Soviet orbit 

--if the basic policy of the US is to reduce the preponderant power of the USSR in Asia and 
elsewhere 

-- UN operations in Korea can Set the stage for the non-communist penetration into an area 
of Soviet influence (P3/D9) 


7. activity modifiers: actions which constitute an act, effect, condition, or initiator. 


-- as soon as we are able to consolidate positions along the Yalu River 
-- we will replace as far as possible American forces with those of the ROK 
-- and publicly announce offers effecting return of American forces to Japan 
-- parole of all POW’s to their home 
-- with advice and assistance of UN, unification of Korea and restoration of civil processes of 
government to be left to the people 
-- prompt implementation of this plan will effectively appeal to reason in the Chinese mind 


(P4/D18) 


-- Navy and Air to offer fullest possible support to South Korean forces 
-- all North Korean tanks, guns, military columns and other military targets are cleared for 
attack by U.S. Air Forces below the 38th Parallel 
-- Naval forces may be used without restriction in coastal waters and sea approaches south of 
38th Parallel against forces engaged in aggression against South Korea 

-- SO as to permit those forces to reform (P1/D11) 


Note that in several instances (ends, states, state modifiers, act modifiers), | have presumed the existence of 
element categories of activity elements also forming phrasal categories of the same type. Indeed, all of the 


element categories above are to be regarded as phrasal categories: either as single elements or in 


combination with like elements, the unit can function in episodes found in my research corpus to form 


phrasal parts of larger activity wholes. In addition to these phrasal categories though, there are others 


which use an activity element mentioned above in a different relationship in a sequence than has been 
seen so far. These include: 
8. conditions: initiators or acts which are necessary to the performance of another act or to preventing an 


effect, or states which are limiting conditions on the performance of an act. 


-- barring a Soviet decision for global war 
-- full-scale Chicom intervention is not probable in 1950 (P4/D1) 


-- unless full utilization Army-Navy-Air in this shattered area 
-- Our mission will be needlessly costly in life, money, and prestige (P2/D12) 


-- we should not back out of Korea 
-- unless a military situation elsewhere demanded such action (P1/D8) 


9. buts: states, acts, effects, or act modifiers which form an exception to the activity elements to which they 
are conjoined. 
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-- failure of the US to assist the ROK 

-- Japanese think alignment with US, while inviting Soviet aggression, in no way ensures 
American protection of Japan against such aggression 

-- this reaction might be counterbalanced by commitment significant additional US military 
strength to Japan (P1/D2) 


-- military situation in Korea is extremely serious 
-- but not yet bordering on catastrophe (P5/D12) 


10. concessives: act modifiers Or state modifiers which might in other circumstances have constituted the 
activity concerned in a different fashion; or acts which might in other circumstances have prevented the 
occurrence of an another act. 


-- despite statements by Chou En-lai 

-- [and despite] troop movements in Manchuria 

-- and [despite] propaganda charges of atrocities and border violations 

-- there are no convincing indications of an actual Chinese Communist intention to resort 
to full-scale intervention in Korea (P4/D1) 


-- Northern forces don’t intend to halt their advance or withdraw 
-- in face of active US air and naval opposition (P2/D10) 


11. alternatives: acts which can substitute for each other in reaching some conclusion. 


-- any attempt by force through UN action to establish a unified Korea 

-- would probably cause the Soviet Union to commit either its own forces 

-- or those of Communist China 

-- with consequent danger of global war (P3/D6). 
This category set for activity elements and phrases in combination with other activity elements revolves 
around different conceptions of "causes" of action: activities (effects) which in a quasi-natural fashion 
follow from other activities; in contrast to this, deliberative activities (acts) which respond to conditions in 
the world (states) and to others’ doings (initiators), and which fulfill an actor’s goal or goals (ends); and in 
contrast to these, activities that should have had a particular effect or brought a particular response, but 
did not (concessives), activities which can substitute for other activities in a causal chain (alternatives), and 
activities necessary to another activity (conditions). Those distinctions in causality are time-honored ones in 
Western culture and philosophy.”’ They are also time-honored in the symbol systems of Western 
cultures, being, as Perelman and Olbrechts-Tyteca (1969: 261-278) note, basic to argumentation and 


rhetoric based on the structure of reality. To find such distinctions creating conventional semantic 


27 The agency-structure distinction drawn by realist philosophers and social theorists such as Giddens, 
for example, rests on a distinction between the "intended" and "unintended" consequences of action, a 
notion closely resembling the distinction drawn here between acts and effects. 
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categories in foreign policymakers’ discourse is therefore not entirely surprising.* What may be more 


surprising, though, is that it is not semantic properties alone which distinguish the categories. Besides 
semantics, the categories are also distinguished by qualities of the activities, particularily temporal qualities 
and, in relation to this, the positions elements of a given category may occupy in an episode. 

To illustrate the manner in which qualities distinguish activity elements, grouping some into one 
category and others into another category, let us consider perhaps the most difficult distinctions to 
maintain, namely that between initiators and acts. Such a distinction seems to say simply: "an act leads to 
another act." Moreover, the acts that are initiators and those that are acts don’t on first reading seem very 
different: predominating on both lists are US military acts; the next largest group on both lists are Soviet 
military acts; then other acts by other states appear in approximately the same mixture. Nonetheless, the 
distinction between initiators and acts is not a freely drawn one. As the table on the next page explains, 
activities used by policymakers as initiators tended to differ from activities used as acts in terms of qualities 


of time, space, and pragmatics. 


2 Note, though, that these categories are not the only possible ones persons can use to constitute 
activities; nor are they the only possible ones foreign policymakers can use to constitute state activities. I 
elaborate on this point in the conclusion. 
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DIFFERENT PROPERTIES, INITIATORS AND ACTS 


1. Specification of place: with the exception of references to the 38th parallel, and to the 38th parallel (border between 
the Koreas) and the 39th parallel (area suggested for a demilitarized zone) acts are generally more "located" than 


initiators. 


ACT-- concentrated air effort over major cities of China (P5/D12) 
ACT-- occupation of North Korea by UN forces should be limited to principal cities south of the 38th 
parallel (P3/D15) 
ACT-- we should move fleet units now to Subic Bay (P1/D5) 
versus 
INIT-- if we don’t react to the Chinese attack (P5/D15) 
INIT-- intervention by Chinese Communists (P4/D1) 
INIT-- if US intervenes in Korea (P2/D1) 


2. Specification of time: acts frequently specify the time of their performance; initiators do not. 


ee, 


ACT-- any occupation of Korea by UN forces should be terminated as early as possible (P3/D15) 

ACT-- we should obviously be prepared to take quick advantage of such a temporary military vaccum 

[in Korea] (P3/D5) 

ACT-- I will immediately move a US regimental combat team [to Korean battle area] (P2/D12) 
versus 

INIT-- UN enforcement action develops (P3/D4) 

INIT-- if an undeclared war were permitted to sap our strength ((P4/D9) 

INIT-- a successful invasion of North Korea by UN forces (P3/D13) 


3. Specification of other qualities: acts frequently include qualifiers of quantity; initiators do not; instead, they frequently 
include pragmatic qualifiers (success, effectiveness) and qualifiers of the quality of performance of the act. 


ACT-- don’t put in a large number of ground units (P1/D5) 
ACT-- I am using a large portion of US fighter strength (P2/D12) 
ACT-- he plans to release all Korean POW’s (P4/D12) 

versus 
INIT-- if the US doesn’t give effective aid (P1/D2) 
INIT-- vigorous, courageous leadership [by the US] (P3/D2) 
INIT-- successful conquest of North Korea (P3/D13) 


The qualities by which initiators and acts can be distinguished play into the positions which a given element may 


occupy in an episode, and thus into the meaningful articulation of state activity sequences. Consider the "oddness" 


of some of the following episodes when the qualities of initiators are given acts, and vice versa. 
(The activity combination uppermost in each cell is found in the research corpus; the activity element or 
elements in it to be given the quality of the other category is marked with a **; the resultant element is 


marked with a ??). 


EXAMPLES OF INCOMPATIBILITIES 
FROM DIFFERENT PROPERTIES, INITIATORS AND ACTS 


Specification of place, initiator turned into an act 


INIT-- ** when it is apparent that North Koreans are 
being defeated in North Korea 

ACT-- Chinese take up defensive positions north of the 
38th parallel (P3/D13) 


-- ?? when it is apparent that North Koreans are being 
defeated in the northeast and the central northern 
region 

-- Chinese take up defensive positions north of the 38th 
parallel (P3/D13) 


Specification of place, act turned into an initiator 


ACT-- in private, and some in public, expiore such 
possibilities as a 20-mile demilitarized area in 
northeastern Korea 
ACT MOD--Chinese would be required to 
withdraw 
ACT MOD-- we would hold elections 
ACT MOD.-- and then get out (P4/D10) 


-- ?? in private, and some in public, explore a US 
approach to confining the spread of the Korean conflict 
--Chinese would be required to withdraw 
-- we would hold elections 
-- and then get out (P4/D10) 


Specification of time, initiator turned into an act 


INIT-- ** the North Koreans, if decisively defeated 
INIT-- ** and [if they] suffer heavy material damage 
from air attack 

ACT-- won’t attack again soon (P3/D4) 


-- ?? the North Koreans, if decisively defeated now 
-- ?? and [if they] immediately suffer heavy material 
damage from air attack 

-- won’t attack again soon 


Specification of time, act turned into witiator 


ACT-- ** I will immediately move a US regimental 
combat team 
END.--to reinforce vital area discussed (P2/D12) 


-- ?? I will commit ground forces in Korea 
-- to reinforce vital area discussed 


Specification of qualities, wutiafor turned into an act 


INIT-- ** if US doesn’t give effective aid 
ACT-- South Korean forces will offer immediate 
resistance along the Seoul defense line (P1/D2) 


-- ?? if US doesn’t give a large portion of aid 
-- South Korean forces will offer immediate resistance 
along the Seoul defense line 


Specification of qualities, act turned into an iniliator 


INIT-- a cease fire at the 38th parallel proposed in UN 
ACT-- ** resolution might be rejected (P5/D13) 


-- a cease fire at the 38th paralle! proposed in UN 
-- ?? resolution might be rejected successfully 


=— 


Similarly, effects can be distinguished from acts on the basis of two qualities: first, the ‘non-agency’ of effects, as 


compared to acts; and second, the ‘unfixed’ temporality of effects, as compared to acts. 


DIFFERENT PROPERTIES, ACTS AND EFFECTS 


1. Specification of an actor: acts are done by an actor; effects may happen to actors, but not apparently by their volition. 


e.g., ACT-- Chinese intervention in Korea (P4/D9) 


ACT-- South Koreans will offer immediate resistance along the Seoul defense line (P1/D2) 
ACT-- not ail in Europe who are ready to appease will do so (P5/D15) 

versus 
EFFECT--[doing X would] Soviet aggressive intentions in the Far East underlined (P1/D2) 
EFFECT--[doing X would] create serious problems for execution of US policy (P3/D1) 
EFFECT--[doing X would] have serious repercussions among Asian nations (P3/D13) 


2. Specification of time: acts frequently specify the time of their performance; effects have an unfixed time of achievement. 


e.g., 


ACT-- any occupation of Korea by UN forces should be terminated as early as possible (P3/D15) 


ACT-- we should obviously be prepared to take quick advantage of such a temporary military vaccum [in 


Korea] (P3/D5) 


ACT-- I will immediately move a US regimental combat team [to Korean battle area] (P2/D12) 
versus 
EFFECT--international political repercussions would be far-reaching in our efforts to thwart the 


advancement of Communism (P3/D6) 


EFFECT--[doing X would] have a great morale effect on the South Koreans (P1/D5) 
EFFECT--Peiping made more dependent on Soviet help (P4/D1) 


These different properties again contribute to the position a given element can occupy in an episode without 


seeming awkward or confusing, e.g., (I will only provide two demonstrations here): 


EXAMPLES OF INCOMPATIBILITIES 
FROM DIFFERENT PROPERTIES, ACTS AND EFFECTS 


Specification of actor, effect into act 


END-- to stabilize it [a place to hold in Korea] 

ACT-- **[US should] strengthen ROK forces 

ACT-- [US should] political consolidation of Korea 

ACT-- [US should] build up political resistance in UN to any 
further encroachment of line 

ACT-- [US should] possibly arrange a cease-fire (P5/D9) 


-- to stabilize it [a place to hold in Korea] 

-- ?? [doing X would] help arouse the people of Asia against 
us 

-- [US should] political consolidation of Korea 

-- [US should] build up political resistance in UN to any 
further encroachment of line 

-- [US should] possibly arrange a cease-fire (P5/D9) 


Specification of time, act into effect 


INIT-- the North Koreans, if decisively defeated 

INIT-- and [if they] suffer heavy material damage from air 
attack 

ACT-- ** won’t attack again soon (P3/D4) 


-- the North Koreans, if decisively defeated 
-- and [if they] suffer heavy material damage from air attack 
-- ?? constitute a major loss for World Communism 


= 


The distinguishing of categories via semantic properties, activity qualities, and positionality applies also to 
the other categories in my category set. States often have an "existent" temporality (e.g., China offers few suitable 
A-bomb targets (P4/D7)) and qualities of material capability (e.g., US planes can knock out tanks (P1/D5) and of 
set intentions (our forces are committed to seize the entire border area (P4/D17)); as such, states are positioned at 
the beginning or, rarely, the end of an episode, but not amid "the action,” so to speak, whether the "action" of acts 
or of effects. That order, as we saw at the beginning of the discussion of syntactic analysis, contributes to the sense 
of episodes in which states appear. Ends are distinguished by their "extension" into a more open future of the 
initiators, acts, and act modifiers they complement; they are also distinguished by their positioning, always alongside 
one of those categories but never, for example, alongside effects.*? Conditions are distinguished by the quality of 
necessity attending them and, in some instances, by a "subjunctive" temporality, e.g., "unless X were done, Y would 
not be done." As such conditions usually follow states, and precede acts, and effects; or, like states, conclude an 
episode. Activity modifiers "specify" the temporality of initiators, or the already often specific temporality of acts; 
they also "specify" a part of the activity that makes up those elements. 

Rather than finish the distinguishing via properties of categories that I use in my project, let us take a step 
back and note two things about the exercise. First, the kind of distinguishing via properties I have been 
undertaking here can lead to a sort of "categorical diagnostics": an explicit way of choosing between different 
possible categories for a given activity element. As one illustration, consider how the temporal qualities of acts give 
act phrases an ordering (of ‘first,’ ‘then’) which effect phrase lack, e.g., 


(1) END-- USSR will seek to localize the Korean conflict 
[ACT PHRASE 
ACT-- USSR disclaims responsibility for the invasion 
ACT-- orders North Korean withdrawal to 38th parallel 
ACT-- and calls for cessation of hostilities] (P2/D1) 


[INIT PHRASE 
INIT--if intervention by Chinese 
INIT--[and if] defeat of UN forces] 
[EFFECT PHRASE 
EFFECT--constitute a major gain in prestige for China, confirming it as premier Asiatic power 
EFFECT--constitute a major gain for World Communism 
EFFECT--concomitant increase in China’s stature in Sino-Soviet axis] (P4/D1) 


It should be readily apparent that the acts in (1) are more ‘rearrangable’ than the effects in (2). 
Now apply this observation to an imaginative extension of the element marked by a ?? in (3). Would the 


extension involve "steps" (i.¢., acts) or "parts" (i.e., effects)? 


29 To see why this is so, try to imagine an end complementing an effect like "major gain for World 
Communism." The initiator or condition which led to this effect might have an end (e.g., "if intervention by 
Chinese" "in order to defeat UN forces"); but it makes no sense to assign an end to the effect. 
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STATE-- Chinese have announced their intention of capturing Formosa 

INIT-- should we fail successfully to hold Formosa 

-- ** [what extension fits?] 

?? -- international political repercussions would be far-reaching in our efforts to thwart the advancement 
of Communism 


?? STEP--we withdraw our forces to Okinawa 
?? PART--Chinese will gain prestige in Asia 


My interpretation would be that the ‘part,’ but not the ‘step’ fits, and therefore that the element in question in the 
episode was an effect, not an act. 

Besides providing categorical "tests" like that just illustrated, the exercise described above also provides the 
basis for writing grammatical rules. In identifying the categories for state activity elements, permissable and 
impermissable orderings of elements in combination begin to emerge, such as that act phrases may be comprised of 
one or more act elements in combination with one or more activity modifiers, but not in combination with effects. 
In identifying the categories for state activity elements, relationships within categories also begin to emerge, such 
as that acts of aggression are synonymous with acts of Soviet acts of invasion and of Chinese intervention but not 
with American acts of intervention, nor with the effect of the US appearing aggressive. These are not yet a refined 


system of meaning-rules for a grammar of state action; but they are certainly the basis for the system. 


Conclusion 

My project as I have presented it here is lacking explicit syntactic rules for permissable and impermissable 
combinations of activity categories and the specification of lexical rules for the permissable and impermissable 
combinations of particular members of a given category.” Nonetheless, I would like to conclude this paper by 
suggesting how even in its present form the project already provides three ways to draw systematic comparisons 
between the grammar of state action of Korean War policymakers and the grammar of state action others use or 
have used. 

The first comparison is the categories themselves. Does a group other than US policymakers use the same 
categories? Or does this group use different categories, for example, a category of religious edicts, fixed by a god in 
a way that states of the world and of belief cannot even approach, or a dialectical category, which brings together 
tendencies and contradications in a way that policymakers’ use of concessives and buts cannot equal? If it is the 
former, a rather basic ground of shared interpretation of state activities has been uncovered; if the latter, a rather 
basic ground of divergent interpretations. 

The second comparison is the the ordering of categories. Only on the conclusions drawn so far, certain 


patterns of order have emerged: e.g., states precede all other categories except state modifiers, conditions follow 


39 See Milliken (1993) for these further steps. 
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states and precede other categories. Is the field of contrast of both groups ordered in this fashion? Or is one world 
ordered differently than the other, e.g., conditions embedded in act phrases? Again, the former indicates a basic 
ground of shared interpretation; the latter, a basic ground of divergent interpretations. 

The third and final comparison is the lists of elements used as a particular category. The best comparisons 
made on the basis of such lists would be prefigured by a lexical analysis for each group to establish which members 
of their category lists were synonymous, (€.g., initiators of invasion and aggression), which were complementary 
(e.g., declaring peaceful intentions and withdrawing forces in an act phrase of localizing a conflict), and which were 
opposite (e.g., acts of localizing the war or of global war). But even without such a lexical analysis, one could still 
compare the lists themselves for shared membership or its lack. Does one group of participants use a range of 


effects that another group does not? Or of initiators? Or of ends? Are the states which are "ready-at-hand" the same 


for both groups? These less basic comparisons would support a systematic study of misinterpretation amid 


interpretation. 


Appendix One 
Policy Phase Summary and Document Lists 


Policy Phase Summary 


I initially framed my archival research for the Korean War in terms of a six month period, from 
June 24, 1950, when the war began for American policymakers, until December 31, 1950. Throughout my 
research, the beginning of the period remained intact. But unlike other authors who interpret the Korean 
War in terms of decisions (e.g., Paige, 1968, Foot, 1985), I found that Korean War policymaking began for 
American policymakers after initial decisions were taken to take the issue of North Korean aggression to 
the United Nations, and to send aid to South Korea. This was because these initial decisions were taken 
on the basis of pre-existing plans for an American response to an invasion of South Korea, i.e., they did 
not involve a recommendation process.! It is also because the actions invoived were "those things you do 
anyway in a Crisis,” i.e., whether already planned for or not, they lay outside policy debate (Secretary Pace, 
quoted in Paige, 1968: 138). Given this, my first policy phase became a phase of debate about how to 
“draw the line in Korea" via either ground forces or bombing of North Korean forces in South Korea. The 
conclusion of the debate was that bombing should be undertaken; this conclusion was apparently based 
upon arguments by the Joint Chiefs of Staff against the need for ground forces (Memorandum of 
Conversation, Jessup, June 25, 1950 meeting, FRUS 1950 VII (1979), 157-161). 

My interpretation of the second policy phase also involved a departure from decisionmaking 
interpretations of the Korean War. In these interpretations, troops were committed to Korea in two 
separate decisions. In the first decision, made on June 29, 1950, President Truman approved a proposal 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the bombing of North Korea together with the use of American forces 
for defending the Pusan-Chinae area, i.e., not for offensive operations. In the second decision, made on 
June 30, 1950, President Truman approved a request from General MacArthur for combat forces in an 
offensive role. In my interpretation, in contrast, although the policy phase should have closed with the first 
decision, it did not. MacArthur accepted the bombing part of the decision as one that suited him. He 
treated the troop decision, which did not suit him, as a recommendation to which he could still respond 
critically. In doing this, MacArthur did not introduce a new policy problem, but rather repeated the one 
that had driven the June 29 decision: the South Koreans were being defeated. Thus MacArthur’s proposal 
for combat forces became part of a policy line (that also included similar proposals made informally by 
General Eisenhower) for a phase overlapping both "decisions." The other lines in this phase were a line 
arguing that the US should bomb North Korea, but not send troops, and the JCS’s "guard troops” line. 
The winning line was the combat forces line. 

The third policy phase as I conceived it fit standard American historiography of the war in 
focusing on the issue of whether or not US/UN forces should cross the 38th Parallel. However, here too 
archival research suggested something of a departure. Most histories present this issue as one of crossing 
or not crossing, i.¢e., a two-option issue. I found that ‘not crossing’ was one policy line. But along with 
Cumings (1990), I also found that the crossing position was really two policy lines: one for limited rollback 
in North Korea only, and the other for extended rollback, including China. The third phase thus became a 
Struggle over these three lines which closed around the end of August when advocates of not crossing the 
38th parallel abandoned their positions in favour of the argument of limited rollback. 

I would have liked to have had planning for the Inchon invasion (launched in September, 1950) as 
a fourth policy phase. As it turned out, though, documents on the invasion plans suggested that this 
planning never became policy debate. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were not willing to challenge the 


1 See the memo by CSA, "Implications of a Possible Full Scale Invasion from North Korea 
Subsequent to Withdrawal of U.S. Troops From Korea, no date (transmittal memo dated June 10, 1949), 
quoted in Schnabel and Watson (1979: 26). 


prerogatives of the field commander to determine how military missions should be carried out. Even if 
they had been, MacArthur never informed them of his operational plans until after it was too late to 
change them. So rather than a policy phase for the Inchon planning, my fourth phase became one opened 
around November 1, 1950, when some form of Chinese intervention in Korea became accepted among 
policymakers. 

This phase was perhaps the strangest one of all to me, given my retrospective knowledge of events. 
In it, four policy lines were articulated: forcing the action in Korea through to a successful conclusion; 
establishing and maintaining a position short of the North Korean border with Manchuria; withdrawal; and 
the use of "new weapons or strategies," mainly strategic bombing or atomic bombing of Manchuria 
(Memorandum by Mr. John P. Davies of the Policy Planning Staff, November 17, 1950, FRUS 1950, VII, 
(1979): 1178-1183). Of these, many Washington policymakers including Acheson and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, appear to have preferred the line of stopping short. This line was also supported by the British, a key 
ally of the United States in the UN. But these policymakers could not seem to find an adequate 
redescription of Chinese intentions to support their preferred policy. They therefore made policy by not 
making policy, i.e., by allowing MacArthur the chance he wanted to "probe the situation" (Acheson, quoted 
in a memorandum by Mr. Lucius D. Battle, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State, November 21, 1950, 
FRUS 1950 VII (1979), 1201-1203). 

As is well known, MacArthur’s probe in late November, 1950 was met by Chinese troops in full 
force. That also set the problem for the fifth policy phase. In the phase, from policy lines of expanding the 
war into China, withdrawal from Korea, and finding a line to hold and negotiating, holding and negotiating 
was selected around December 7, 1950. From then until the end of December, policymakers did not 
articulate a new problem: they waited to see whether the Chinese would accept negotiations, and whether 
conditions on the battlefield would improve or worsen. Thus my initial periodization was in the end 
altered: it now concluded in early December rather than December 31, 1950. 


DOCUMENT LISTS 


Phase One, Bombing South Korea 


Document 
Number 


Document 


P1/D1 


Cable, Muccio to Acheson, June 25, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 125-126. 


P1/D2 


Intelligence Estimate by the Office of Intelligence Research, Department of State, June 25, 1950, FRUS 
148-155. 


P1/D3 


Barbour to Acheson, June 25, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 139. 


P1/D4 


Cable #619 from Dulles and Allison to Acheson, June 25, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 140. 


P1/D5 


Cable #935 from Muccio to Acheson, June 25, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 132-133. 


P1/D6 


Cable, Acheson to the Embassy in the Soviet Union, June 25, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 148. 


P1/D7 


Memorandum of Conversation by Jessup, June 26, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 178-183. 


P1/D8 


Memorandum of Conversation by Lincoln White, high-level State-Defence Conference, June 26, 1950, 
quoted in FRUS VII (1950), 1950, 143. 


P1/D9 


State 482 to MacArthur, June 26, 1950, quoted in Schnabel and Watson, The Joint Chiefs of Staff, 76- 


P1/D10 


CIA Memorandum of June 27, 1950, summarizing June 26, 1950 reports, Harry S. Truman Library, 
Records of the National Security Council. 


P1/D11 


Teletype Conference with MacArthur, June 27, 1950, Harry S. Truman Library, Papers of Harry S. 
Truman, Selected records relating to the Korean War. 


bombing 
SK orders 


Pi/D12 


Statement Issued by President Truman, June 27, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 202-203. 


ili 


Phase Two, Ground Troops 


Document 
Number 


Document 


P2/D1 


CIA, Intelligence Memorandum No. 300, "The USSR and the Korean Invasion," June 28, 1950, Harry S. 
Truman Library, Records of the National Security Council. 


P2/D2 


Memorandum by the CIA, "the Korean Situation," June 28, 1950, Harry S. Truman Library, Records of 
the National Security Council. 


morale 


P2/D3 


Cable, Ambassador to South Korea (Muccio) to Secretary of State (Acheson), June 28, 1950, quoted in 
Schnabel and Watson, The Joint Chiefs of Staff, 98-99. 


morale 


P2/D4 


Memorandum of Conversation, Meeting of the NSC in the Cabinet Room at the White House, June 28, 
1950, Harry S. Truman Library, Papers of Dean Acheson. 


morale 


P2/D5 


Memorandum for the President, summary of discussion at the 58th meeting of the National Security 
Council [June 28, 1950], June 29, 1950, Harry S. Truman Library, President’s Secretary’s Files. 


all 


P2/D6 


Eisenhower diary notes on meeting in the Pentagon on June 28, 1950, quoted in Blair, 78. 


combat 
troops 


P2/D7 


Ridgeway meeting notes of June 28 meeting with Eisenhower, as quoted in Blair, 78. 


combat 
troops 


P2/D8 


JCS SM-1375-50 to JSSC, June 28, 1950, and informal memorandum by Rear Admiral Davis attached to 
SM-1375-50, quoted in Schnabel and Watson, 100-101. 


bombing 
NK only 


P2/D9 


Memorandum by Mr. John Foster Dulles, Consultant to the Secretary of State, "Notes on Korea," June 
29, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 237-239. 


morale 


P2/D10 


Memorandum by the CIA, "the Korean Situation,” June 29, 1950, Harry S. Truman Library, Records of 
the National Security Council. 


morale 


P2/D11 


Msg, JCS 84681 to CINCFE, June 29, 1950, quoted in Schnabel and Watson, 108-109. 


guard 
troops 


P2/D12 


Cable, MacArthur to the Secretary of State, June 30, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 248-250. 


combat 
troops 


P2/D13 


Memorandum of Teletype Conference, Prepared in the Department of the Army, June 30, 1950, FRUS 
VII (1950), 250-253. 


combat 
troops 


P2/D14 


Cable, the JCS to MacArthur, June 30, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 263. 


combat 
troops 
orders 


P2/D15 


Circular, Acheson to Certain American Diplomatic Posts, June 30, 1950, National Archives, Military 
Records Branch. 


combat 
troops 
orders 


= 
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Phase Three, Rollback 


Document 
Number 


Document 


Problem/ 
Line 


P3/D1 


Memorandum by John Foster Dulles to the Director of the Policy Planning Staff (Nitze), July 14, 1950, 
FRUS VII (1950), 386-387. 


limited 


P3/D2 


Memorandum by John Graham Allison to the Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs (Rusk), 
July 15, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 393-395. 


expand 


Draft Memorandum Prepared by the Policy Planning Staff, July 22, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 449-454. 


not 
crossing 


Cable, Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Kirk) to Acheson, July 27, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 483-485. 


limited 


Memorandum, Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson to Acheson, July 29, 1950, National Archives. 


expand 


Memorandum, Acheson to Johnson, July 31, 1950, National Archives. 


limited 


Memorandum for the Files on a Meeting Held in the Office of the Under Secretary of State (Webb), July 
28, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 486-487. 


all 


Memorandum, Department of Defense, July 31, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 503-510. 


expand 


Memorandum of Conversation, by Lieutenant Gneral Matthew B. Ridgway, Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Adminstration, United States Army, with General MacArthur, August 8, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 540- 
541. 


all 


Memorandum of Conversations, by Mr. W. Averell Harriman, Special Assistant to the President, with 
General MacArthur in Tokyo on August 6 and 8, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 1950, Vol. VII, 542; FRUS 
VII (1950), 1950, Vol. VI, 427-430. 


Draft Memorandum by Allison, "U.S. Courses of Action in Korea," August 12, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 
567-573. 


limited 


Memorandum Prepared in the CIA, "Factors Affecting the Desirability of a UN Military Conquest of all 
of Korea," August 18, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 600-603. 


not 
crossing 


Memorandum by Mr. Walter P. McConaughy, of the Staff of the Ambassador at Large (Jessup), "Rough 
Notes on NSC Senior Staff Meeting on Korea,” August 25, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 649-652. 


all 


Memorandum by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Secretary of Defense, "U.S. Courses of Action with 
Respect to Korea," Sept. 7, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 707-708. 


limited 
rollback 
orders 


NSAM 81/1, Sept. 9, 1950, Harry S. Truman Library, President’s Secretary’s Files. 


limited 
rollback 
orders 


Memorandum by the JCS to Secretary of Defense (Matthews), draft orders for MacArthur, September 
25, 1950, Harry S. Truman Library, Selected records relating to the Korean War. 


orders 


= 
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Phase Four, Taking All 


Document 
Number 


Document 


Problem/ 
Line 


P4/D1 


Memorandum by the Central Intelligence Agency, "Threat of Full Chinese Communist Intervention in 
Korea," October 12, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 933-934. 


intervene 


P4/D2 


FEC Daily Intelligence Summary for 28 October, 1950, quoted in Schnabel and Watson, 281. 


intervene 


P4/D3 


Memorandum by Clubb to Rusk, "Chinese Communist Intervention in Korea: Estimate of Objectives," 
November 4, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 1038-1041. 


intervene 


P4/D4 


Memorandum by Nitze, November 4, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 1041-1042. 


new 
weapons 


P4/D5 


Cable, Rankin (the Chargé in China) to the Secretary of State, Nov. 6, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 1069- 
1070. 


intervene 


P4/D6 


Memorandum by Clubb to Rusk, "Chinese Communist Intervention in Korea: Counter-Strategies,” 
November 7, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 1087-1093. 


new 
weapons 


P4/D7 


Memorandum by Emmerson tc Rusk, Nov. 8, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 1098-1100. 


new 
weapons 


P4/D8 


Cable, MacArthur to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, November 9, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 1107-1109. 


take all 


P4/D9 


Memorandum by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, "Chinese Communist Intervention in Korea," November 9, 
1950, FRUS VII (1950), 1117-1121. 


stop short 


P4/D10 


Minutes of the 71st Meeting of the National Security Council, November 10, 1950, Harry S. Truman 
Library, President’s Secretary’s Files. 


all 


P4/D11 


Memorandum by Davies, Nov. 17, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), VII, 1178-1183. 


stop short 


P4/D12 


Memorandum of Conversation, by Muccio, "North Korean Military Action," Nov. 17, 1950 FRUS VII 
(1950), VII, 1175-1176. 


take all 


P4/D13 


Memorandum by Battle, Nov. 21, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 1201-1203. 


all 


P4/D14 


Memorandum by Jessup to Rusk, "Points for Consideration with Secretary Marshall and the JCS," 
November 20, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 1193-1196. 


all 


P4/D15 


Meeting in the Pentagon, November 21, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 1204-1208. 


all 


P4/D16 


Cable, Acheson to Bevin, November 24, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 1228-1229. 


take all 


P4/D17 


Cable, Collins to MacArthur, November 24, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 1222-1224. 


stop short 


P4/D18 


Cable, MacArthur to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, November 25, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 1231-1233. 


take all 


— 
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Phase Five, Holding and Negotiationg 


Document 
Number 


Document 


Problem/ 
Line 


PS5/D1 


Cable, the Commander in Chief, Far East (MacArthur) to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, November 28, 1950, 
FRUS VII (1950), 1237-1238. 


new war 


P5/D2 


Cable, the Ambassador in Korea (Muccio) to the Secretary of State, November 28, 1950, FRUS VII 
(1950), 1238. 


new war 


P5/D3 


Memorandum by the Acting Officer in Charge of Korean Affairs (Emmons) to the Deputy Director of 
the Office of Northeast Asian Affairs (Johnson), November 28, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 1239-1241. 


hold 


P5/D4 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Ambassador at Large (Jessup), "Notes on NSC Meeting,” 
November 28, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 1242-1249. 


all 


Cable, The Secretary of State to the Embassy in the United Kingdom, November 28, 1950, FRUS VII 
(1950), 1249-1251. 


new war 


Cable, the Commander in Chief, Far East (MacArthur) to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, November 29, 195C, 
FRUS VII (1950), 1253 XXX. 


expand 


Cable, the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Commander in Chief, Far East (MacArthur), November 29, 1950, 
FRUS VII (1950), 1253-1254. 


expand 


Cable, the Commander in Chief, Far East (MacArthur) to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, November 30, 1950, 
FRUS VII (1950), 1260. 


expand 


Memorandum by Dean Rusk, "Notes for the Secretary," Dec. 1, 1950, Harry S. Truman Library, Papers 
of Dean Acheson. 


all 


Memorandum of Conversation, "Notes on Meeting in JCS Conference Room, Pentagon," Dec. 1, 1950, 
Harry S. Truman Library, Papers od Dean Acheson. 


all 


Memorandum by Mr. Lucius D. Battle, of a Meeting Held on Dec. 2, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 


all 


Cable, MacArthur to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Dec. 3, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 1320-1322. 


Memorandum of Conversation, "Meeting in Mr. Matthews’ office, at approximately 12:00 Noon, re 
Korea," Dec. 3, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 1335-1336. 


Memorandum of Conversation, "Report of the Secretary’s meeting at the White House with the 
President, General Marchall and General Bradley,” Dec. 3, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 1336-1339. 


Memorandum of Conversation, "Meeting at the Pentagon, Dec. 3, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 


Memorandum by Lucius D. Battle, Dec. 4, 1950, FRUS VII (1950), 1345-1347. 


States Delegation Minutes of the First Meeting of President Truman and Prime Minister Attlee, Dec. 4, 
1950, FRUS VII (1950), 1361-1374. 


—_ 
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Abstract 


Over the past five decades, extensive cooperation has persisted among the industrial 


countries. Most theories of international politics can only partially, if at all, explain this. Their 
weakness is that states are treated as unitary actors, and domestic politics is ignored. A 
general theory of the conditions under which states will cooperate requires consideration of 
domestic politics. Our goal is to present a formal model revealing how domestic politics 
affects international cooperation. 

Our model examines the interaction between international negotiations and domestic 
politics. It focuses on the structure of domestic actors’ preferences, the beliefs of political 
actors, and the degree of internal divisions as explanatory factors. We try to systematize the 
counterintutive argument that more domestic divisions may increase the president's or prime 
minister's international bargaining capabilities. Generally, we demonstrate how domestic 
divisions affect international negotiations; in particular, we examine the effects of "divided 
government" on the substance of international agreements. We also seek to illuminaie the 
extent of autonomy of the executive in foreign negotiations, given the constraints of the 
domestic political system. 

We show, first, in many cases international agreement is less likely when domestic 
actors are more divided. Second, the degree of autonomy available to the executive depends 
on the beliefs of the legislature about the nature of the international agreement negotiated by 
the executive and the structure of domestic preferences. In many cases, the conventional 
wisdom that increases in the divisions among domestic actors augment the degree of 
executive autonomy does not hold. The degree of executive autonomy is a function of the 


type of cleavages in domestic politics, not just in their magnitude. 


I. Introduction 

Why countries cooperate is a puzzle for the dominant paradigm in international politics. 
Realism predicts that cooperation among nations should be very difficult to attain, short-lived if 
achieved, and defensive in orientation (Waltz, 1979; Mearsheimer, 1990; Grieco, 1990). However, 
over the past five decades, extensive cooperation has persisted among the industrial countries. 
The Bretton Woods monetary system, the GATT trading system, and the European Community 
serve as examples. To account for these cooperative ventures, political scientists have developed 
several theories. These include Hegemonic Stability Theory (Gilpin, 1975, 1981; Krasner, 1976; 
Lake, 1988), international regime theory (Krasner, 1983; Keohane, 1984), and game theoretic 
solutions to cooperation under anarchy (Axelrod, 1984; Oye, 1986). While varying in many 


respects, these theories share one commonality: they assume that the nations attempting to 


cooperate are unitary actors. States are treated as if they were individuals, and domestic politics 
is assumed away. If cooperation is inhibited or promoted, it is solely due to features of the 
intemational system. 

To illuminate how international factors affect cooperation among nations, these theories 
are helpful. But to develop a general theory of the conditions under which states will cooperate, 
these theories are deficient (Milner, 1992). Without some understanding of domestic politics, the 
preferences of states and the structure of the game they face in attempting to cooperate cannot 
be established. The goal of this article is to develop a formal model revealing how domestic 
politics affects imternational cooperation. Our model examines the interaction between 
intemational negotiations and domestic politics as a two-level game. Such games have been 
discussed before (Schelling, 1960; Putnam, 1988; Evans, Jacobson, and Putnam, 1993). A few 
recent studies have attempted to formalize the notion (Iida, 1992; Mo, 1991; Mayer, 1992). 

Our model incorporates a particular theory of domestic politics and establishes the 
conditions under which domestic politics influences the likelihood and nature of cooperative 
agreements among nations. We focus on the structure of foreign and domestic actors’ 
preferences, the beliefs of political actors, and the degree of internal divisions among domestic 
actors as the central influences on the cooperation process. Importantly, we try to systematize the 
counterintutive argument that domestic constraints on the executive (the president or prime 


minister) may increase her international bargaining capabilities (Schelling, 1960, 28-29; Putnam, 


1988, 440). We seek more generally to illuminate the extent of leadership available to the 
executive in foreign negotiations, given the constraints of the domestic political system. Second, 
we demonstrate how divisions among domestic actors affect the outcome of the intemational 
negotiations; in particular, we examine the effects of “divided government" on the substance of 
intemational agreements.’ 

A stylized version of the situation we are interested in modelling involves international 
trade negotiations. Since the late 1940s, the countries involved in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) have periodically negotiated reductions in the barriers to trade among 
them. Typically, the executive of a country (prime minister or president) negotiates at the GATT 
meetings over how much to offer to lower its trade barriers, given the offers made by other 
countries. In most cases, while sometimes receiving guidance from domestic actors, the executive 
may negotiate as she sees fit, but must have the final agreement to lower trade barriers ratified 
(formally or informally) by the legislature. The executive thus has much leeway to shape the 
international agreement but knows that the agreement must be acceptable to a majority of the 
national legislature. In the United States, for example, Congress is asked before trade talks begin 
to give the president broad authority to negotiate trade barrier reductions. Then the president 
negotiates an agreement with other countries. Once completed, the agreement must be submitted 
to Congress for majority approval under "fast track" procedures, which do not allow any 
amendments to be made (Destler, 1992). 

International negotiations and domestic politics are thus intertwined. The legislature 
knows that it must vote to accept or reject the agreement; attempting to amend it is likely to 
destroy the agreement. Most members of the legislature, however, usually have neither the 
capabilities nor the will to scrutinize the entire agreement closely; they are incompletely informed 
about what their executive and the other countries have negotiated. Not only are most legislators 
not privy to the international negotiations, but completed trade agreements may run to several 


hundred pages and be filled with complex and arcane information which will be difficult for the 


' Divided government refers to a situation where the party in control of the executive is not 
the same as that in control of the legislature. While there has been much discussion of divided 
government, its effects on foreign policy are less studied. See Fiorina (1992, 100-3). 
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average legislator to evaluate. The median legislator may then depend on the advice of 


knowledgeable and well-known groups in deciding how to vote. Legislators may take their cues 
from hearings, listen to the recommendations of particular legislative committees, or be guided 
by the positions of interest groups with a stake in the negotiations. Any of these groups can 
provide signals to the median legislator about how s/he should vote. Given this situation, the 
executive in negotiating internationally must be concerned with obtaining both a legislative 
majority and the endorsements of domestic groups. Our model uses these stylized facts involving 
an international trade agreement to show the effects of domestic politics. 

Our results substantiate the following observations. First, when will a ratified 
intemational agreement be possible? The legislature's beliefs about the extent of divisions in 
government largely determine if any agreement can be ratified. In tum, it is the structure of 
preferences domestically that shapes the nature of the legislature's beliefs about how divided the 
government is. We show that as the preferences of the domestic actors converge, the likelihood 
of a ratified agreement grows. Conversely, international agreement is less likely when domestic 
political actors are more divided. Second, when will the executive be able to control the agenda 
for the international agreement? The degree of autonomy available to the executive vis-a-vis its 
domestic situation is determined mainly by the beliefs of the legislature about the preferences of 
the executive and nature of the intemational agreement negotiated by the executive. These 
beliefs are shaped by the information provided by domestic social actors (what we call 
"endorsers"). For a broad range of cases, the degree of executive autonomy rises when the 
preferences of domestic actors diverge. 

Both of these results must be qualified when multiple information-providers are 
considered. In particular, the conventional wisdom (confirmed in the single endorser case) that 
increases in the divisions among domestic actors augment the executive's autonomy is no longer 
likely to be true. Crucially, it is the nature of the domestic divisions that is important. If 
domestic divisions rise, the degree of executive autonomy can rise or fall, depending on what 
form these internal divisions assume. The conventional wisdom conceming domestic division 
and international agreement must be reconsidered in the light of the informational role played by 
the endorsers. When this is taken into account, the degree of executive autonomy becomes a 


function of the type of cleavages in domestic politics, not just of their magnitude. 
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IL. The Agenda-Setter Model 

We employ a modified version of the agenda-setter, take-it-or-leave-it (TILI) bargaining 
game (Romer and Rosenthal, 1978 and 1979; Rosenthal, 1989; Fereyohn and Shipan, 1990; 
Banks, 1990). The agenda-setter model derives its name from the assumption that domestic 
politics is a monopolistic rather than a competitive game. In competitive models, the equilibrium 
outcome of the game is the median voter's preferences (Hotelling, 1929; Downs, 1957; Black, 
1958). The agenda-setter model, on the contrary, assumes that politics is not competitive. On 
any issue, one political actor has the power to propose an outcome; s/he sets the agenda. 

These models also restrict the response permitted to the agenda-setter's initial proposal. 
Not only does the agenda-setter devise the initial proposal, but other actors cannot modify this 
proposal; their only choice is to accept it or reject it, "take it or leave it" (TILI). An example 
of this is the U.S. Congress’ use of the closed rule, where amendments to a bill cannot be made. 
Similarly, when the executive negotiates an international agreement and brings home a signed 
treaty, the legislature cannot usually hope to amend the agreement; this would mean renegotiating 
it internationally. In most cases, the legislature must vote either to accept or reject the 
international agreement as it stands; hence the TILI structure. 

The main point of these agenda-setter models has been to show that the median voter 
outcome does not prevail. Being an agenda-setter gives one power to shape the outcome in favor 
of one's own preferences. Interestingly, however, the model shows that the agenda-setter is 
constrained by the legislature. Legislators have one option: they can reject the proposal and 


retum to the status quo. Hence, if the proposal is so far from what they prefer, they can reject 


it and revert to the no-agreement situation, termed the reversion point.” This is defined as the 


most likely outcome in the event that the proposal made by the agenda-setter is refused. The 
reversion point then sets the limit on how far from the median legislator's most preferred position 
the agenda-setter can make an acceptable proposal. If the proposal is further from the median 
legislator's preferred point than is the reversion point, the legislator will rationally reject the 
proposal. There are limits then on the agenda-setter's power, even in the TILI game. 


The amount of information possessed by the actors also matters. The original agenda-setter 


> We use the status quo to represent the reversion point. 
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models assumed complete information (Romer and Rosenthal, 1978 and 1979). This assumption 
is too restrictive. It is likely that the agenda-setter has more information than the legislators. In 
general, existing results suggest that lack of information on the part of voters is not always 
inimical to their utility (Cameron and Jung, 1992; Banks, 1990). In this paper, we assume that 
the median legislator is not fully informed about either the proposer's or foreign country's most 
preferred outcomes and thus is uncertain about the exact contents of the proposed trade 
agreement. 

In addition to the preferences of the actors and the reversion point, political institutions 


are of significance in agenda-setter models. Preferences matter, but so do institutions. They 


shape the nature of the game and the sequence of moves by the actors.’ The political institutions 


of a country define whether an agenda-setter exists, who it is and how other actors can respond 
to him. Whether the situation is TILI depends on the rules governing that issue area. Who the 
"median" legislator is also depends on the rules of the political game (plurality, majority, two- 
thirds, etc). Agenda-setter models can be made complex then with the addition of numerous 
actors, who according to the institutional structure play different roles in shaping the outcomes 
(see Ferejohn and Shipan, 1990; Spitzer, 1990; MacKay and Weaver, 1981, Cameron and 
Rosendorff, 1993). The inclusion of political institutions makes these models more realistic. 
They also move beyond the dichotomous focus on either institutions or preferences that has 
occupied much debate in intermational political economy (Katzenstein, 1978; Milner, 1988; 
Rogowski, 1990; Fneden, 1991; Ikenberry et. al., 1988). 

In our model, political institutions play a significant role. In most countries, the executive 
branch has control over foreign affairs. The executive is given the power to initiate policies vis-a- 
vis other countries; the executive can set the agenda in foreign affairs to a considerable extent. 
To negotiate agreements with foreign countries and to implement foreign policies, the executive 
often needs some kind of vote of confidence from the legislative branch. Whether this is a 


formal vote of ratification or a tacit showing of majority support depends on the issue and 


*. In many spatial models there are no equilibria or many. To deal with this, one can add 
institutional features to the model as assumptions that restrict the possible outcomes. These 
provide "structure-induced equilibria" (Shepsle, 1979; Shepsle and Weingast, 1981). Agenda- 


setter models are of this type. 


country. Different institutions govern different situations. In our model it is assumed that the 
legislature must ratify the proposed agreement that the executive submits to them. The executive 
knows this in advance, and realizes that any proposed agreement must survive this domestic test 
before it can be implemented. Thus the executive has agenda-setting powers, but the proposal 
must pass a majority vote in the legislature. The legislature also does not have the power to 
amend the proposed agreement; it must vote for or against the executive's proposal. Any attempt 
to amend the agreement constitutes its rejection and necessitates restarting negotiations with the 
other countries. International agreements operate under a form of closed rule. Hence, the 
executive proposes, anticipating the reaction of the legislature, which in tum disposes. 

Our model has one additional feature--that is, the presence of "endorsers" domestically. 
In some TILI games, because of the median legislator's incomplete information about the 
international agreement, domestic groups who have more complete knowledge of the effects of 
the agreement serve as information providers (Cameron and Jung, 1992). In our model, the 
content of the proposed foreign agreement and the preferences of the executive are not fully 
understood by the chooser. For instance, the chooser, say the average legislator in Congress, may 
not know the full implications of an international trade agreement which the president has 
negotiated. The legislator, because of this uncertainty, may listen to the report of one or more 
knowledgeable domestic groups whose preferences are well known to Congress. For instance, 
the legislator may listen to an interested social group, like organized labor, to better understand 
what the agreement says. Or the legislator might tum to a governmental agency, like the US 
International Trade Commission, for a signal as to the precise ramifications of the agreement. 
In either case, the legislator knows the preferences of the group or agency and is aware that the 
signal they send reflects these preferences. The information received by the legislature is not 
expected to be neutral; the endorser has something to gain from the agreement and the legislator 
knows this. The role of the endorser is to provide information to the chooser on which it can 
act, not to affect the chooser's preferences about the agreement. This "endorser" then 


communicates its approval of or opposition to the agreement, and the legislature may rely on this 


signal to decide whether to ratify or reject the executive's offer.‘ 


* We will show that the endorsers are always truthful. 
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Depending on whom the endorser is, the position of its most preferred outcome--termed 
its ideal point--in the agreement space is often crucial, as we show. The endorser could be a 
political party, a governmental agency, a legislative committee, an economic interest group, a 
geographic region or a combination of these groups. Depending on the type of endorser, their 


ideal points will vary, and so will their utilities. Our results, however, do not depend on the 


nature of the endorser chosen, since we model the situation for all possible types of endorsers.° 


The use of such a signaling model is rare in the field of intemational political economy. 
It is, however, fruitful. We establish three sets of results: 

Divided Government, or differences in the preferences of the executive and the legislature, 
is critical to the ability to conclude international agreements. The legislature's beliefs about the 
divisions in government play a central role in determining if any agreement can be ratified. As 
the legislature perceives its preferences to be farther apart from the executive's, its beliefs become 
pessimistic and an equilibrium in which the legislature is recalcitrant and rejects all offers is 
likely. No treaty can be ratified. Similarly, as the legislature perceives government to be less 
divided, an equilibrium in which an endorsement is listened to is more likely, and an endorsed 
treaty will always be ratified. Hence the legislature's perception of the division in government 
is critical to nature of the equilibrium being played, and therefore to the outcome that will 
prevail. 

Domestic politics, or the differences in the preferences of the legislature and the 
endorser(s), determines the nature of the legislature's beliefs about the divisions in government 
and hence has an important impact on the likelihood of a ratified treaty. As the preferences of 
the domestic actors converge, the legislature's perception of divided government falls. Hence, 
as noted above, an equilibrium in which an endorsement is listened to by the legislature becomes 


more likely, and the likelihood of a ratified agreement grows. International agreement is less 


*. We study first a single endorser and then the two endorser case in what follows. Others 


have demonstrated that Congress will listen to at most two endorsers--i.e., the two with 
preferences most like its own and with ideal points on either side of Congress's (Cameron and 
Jung, 1992). In the trade case, one could imagine a coalition of protectionists (L) and a 
coalition of export and multinational corporate interests (R), with the median voter in the 
legislature having its ideal point somewhere between the two coalitions (Magee, Brock and 
Young, 1989). 


likely when the preferences of domestic actors are more divergent, since the legislature will 


believe that the executive's preferences are further from its own. If the legislature is confronted 


with conflicting information from endorsers on opposite sides of an issue, it is no longer 


necessarily the case that increased domestic divisions imply a greater belief that government is 
divided. In fact, when multiple endorsers send conflicting signals, as domestic preferences 
diverge, perceptions of the divisions in government may decline. 

Executive autonomy, or the ability of the executive to realize her preferences, varies with 
the nature of the domestic politics surrounding an issue. As divisions in domestic politics become 
more apparent and an endorsement occurs, the executive is more able to realize her preferred 
outcome. However, in the multiple endorser case, the correspondence between the legislature's 
beliefs about the divisions in government and the degree of executive autonomy breaks down. 
The effect of increasing internal divisions on executive autonomy depends critically on how 
domestic politics is becoming more polarized. Whether the increased division makes the status 
quo more or less appealing to the endorser(s) is essential. 

Ill. The Model® 

The Players. There are four players in this game, the foreign country F, specified here 
as a unitary actor, and 3 domestic players in the home country. Internally, we have the executive, 
P (president, prime minister, or the proposer), the legislature, C (the chooser), and a domestic 
group, E (the endorser). We consider in this section a single endorser, a restriction that is later 
dropped. We are interested in how the interaction between a domestic group and the government, 
including both the executive and the legislature, affects international negotiations. We employ 
a single endorser at first to show the basic outcome of this interaction in its simplest form. In 
addition, it has been proven elsewhere that the legislature listens only to the endorser whose 
preferences are closest to it if all the endorsers’ preferences lie on the same side of the 
legislature's (Cameron and Jung, 1992, theorem 4). Hence multiple endorsers matter only in the 
case in which two endorsers’ preferences lie on opposite sides of the legislature. We consider 
this case fully in section VI. 


We focus on intemational trade negotiations between two countries (or between one 
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Proofs of all results are in the appendix. 
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country and the rest of the world). In particular, an agreement is a pair of tariff levels different 


from the status quo Q. Define t” in [0,1] as the tariff rate levied by F on all goods entering its 


economy. Similarly, t in [0,1] is the tariff levied by the domestic country. Then Q=(T'g,T)). 


Preferences. Each of F, P, and C will choose tariff levels that maximize their electoral 
returms. Their ideal points will thus reflect the tariff level that perfectly balances the many 
preferences of their constituents so that their chances of election are maximized. (Note that the 
signal sent by the endorser does not affect the preferences of either P or C; the ideal points of 
C and P already take account the endorser's preferences as well as those of all the other 
constituents of C and P.) Ideally, F (a unitary actor elected by majority rule) prefers that tariffs 
abroad are zero (T,=0) and that its tariff level, t’,, be the optimal tariff rate as preferred by the 
median voter in the foreign country, as in Mayer (1984).” Similarly, both domestic policy-makers 
P and C prefer foreign tariff levels at zero, t=O, but differ on their preferred t, for i=P,C. Both 
the legislature and the executive seek to maximize their likelihood of reelection, and this is 
achieved by servicing their respective constituencies while in office. For mstance, Congress, 
whose members court the money and votes of both producer and consumer groups present in their 
constituencies, will identify a tariff rate that balances these interests and maximizes their electoral 
returns. Since Congress operates by majority rule, the preferred tariff level of the median 
member of Congress becomes that of the entire house. 

The executive behaves similarly, but has a more dispersed, national constituency, and is 
more likely to balance these competing interests at a point different from the median legislator 
(Lohmann and O'Hallaran, 1992). While we assume that the executive's and legislature's 
preferred tariff levels differ, we make no assumption about the relative ordering of their 
preferences, thus preserving the generality of the model. 

The endorser E also has its preferred tariff rate. The endorser may prefer very low levels 
of tariffs abroad t’,=0, and has some ideal point t,. Again we assume that the endorser's ideal 
point differs from the executive's and the legislature's. 


The Agreement Space. To simplify the analysis, we will reduce the dimension of the 


’ If F were a dictatorship, for example, then its ideal point would depend on the dictator's 
utility-maximizing level of tariffs. 


agreement space to an interval on the real line (Matthews, 1989, Ferejohn and Shipan, 1990). 
Any agreement (T,tT) can be expressed as the difference of the tariff rates. In fact, this 
representation is desirable for it assumes that countries are motivated by concerns about relative 
gains (Grieco, 1990). Let t=t'-t. Then te T=[-1,1]. The gain in simplicity vastly outweighs the 
loss of one degree of freedom, but the analysis that follows can then be thought of as the analysis 
of the negotiations designed first to bring relative tariff levels into line with each other, before 


negotiations begin to eliminate them, as is the standard negotiating procedure at the GATT. Then 


the ideal points are t'=t’-t; for i = F, P, C and E, and the status quo is t°=t',-t,. So a t® that is 


low would imply that the status quo is characterized by a low foreign tariff and a high domestic 
tariff. This we might call the "protectionist" status quo with respect to the domestic country. 


Utility Functions. Each player attempts to obtain a tariff differential as close as possible 


to its ideal point, and utility decreases linearly as the implemented policy deviates from the ideal. 
Expositionally, U'(t) = - \t-t'| for i=F,P.C.E. These "tent" utilities decline at the same rate on 
either side of the player's ideal tariff differential, and represent the decreasing likelihood of re- 
election as policy moves further from that preferred by the median voter in each constituency 
(Mayer 1984, Matthews 1989, Ferejohn and Shipan 1990, and Feenstra and Lewis 1991). The 
single-peakedness of utility functions represents the satiation that is likely in political contexts. 
The functions are risk-neutral locally, but all players are globally msk-averse. This, however, 


plays no role in the analysis which follows. 


Sequence of Moves. The sequence of 


moves in this game mirrors the nature of 


2 


negotiation in the international environment 


and the nature of the domestic political Treaty 
1s or 


institutions. In period 1, P negotiates with F is not 
en- 


over a tariff differential and an agreement is dorsed 


reached called a treaty. In period 2, the treaty 


is observed by the endorser. The endorser Figure 1: The Sequence of Play in the Game 


will either endorse or not endorse the 
proposed treaty. Then the legislature, or the chooser, in period 3, will ratify (or reject) the 


proposed treaty in an up or down vote. If the treaty is reyected by the legislature, the status quo 
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| 
1 i 3 
C does | 
or does | 
not 
ratify | 


Q (also the reversion point) is automatically implemented. 


Information Structure. Whether by institutional design or by choice, the median legislator 


is imperfectly informed about the nature of the treaty agreed to by the executive and the foreign 
power. The treaty may be large and complicated, requiring the devotion of time and effort by 
legislators that may be better allocated elsewhere. The details of the treaty may be difficult for 
non-specialists to understand. The preferences of the international negotiators may not be 
completely clear. Therefore, the location of t” and t* are treated as uncertain by C. We model 
t? and t® as random variables drawn independently from the bounded support T with distribution 
® and everywhere positive density . This distribution is common knowledge*. The legislature, 
because of this lack of information, relies on the signal of an endorser, E, whose preferences are 
well-known to the legislature. E is perfectly informed about t’ and t’ and, hence, about the nature 
of the proposed treaty. An endorsement acts as a signal and may be relied upon by the legislature 
to decide whether to accept or reject the proposal. We also show that this signal by the endorser 
will always be truthful, but that the legislature does not always abide by it. 

Additionally, P and F are perfectly informed about both t® and t©. The only asymmetry, 
then, is C's incomplete knowledge of the executive's (P’s) and foreign country's (F's) preferred 
policies and thus of the exact contents of the treaty they negotiated. This asymmetry is 
introduced because it seems reasonable that the median legislator might not know the full details 
of an international agreement. It also allows us to introduce a third domestic actor, often a 
nongovernmental one, and to examine the interaction among the legislature, executive and 
domestic interest groups. This highly structured model of domestic politics seems more realistic 
than one that assumes only two actors, the executive and legislature.’ 

Strategies. At the international bargaining stage of the game (period 1), we are not 


explicit about the bargaining procedure used to find an agreement. In practice such negotiation 


* C's ignorance of P's preferred policy is necessary if we are to keep C ignorant of the 
proposed treaty tabled in Congress for ratification. If not, C could easily infer the contents of 
the treaty by considering how P would have negotiated. 


*. This three part structure is similar to the structure that is used in the American politics 
literature, describing the "iron triangles" that dominate policy-making. 


1] 


takes place behind closed doors, with no institutionalized offer-and-counter-offer approach 
necessarily being used.’ Rather our interest is in the outcomes of such negotiations, and more 
particularly, in how these outcomes are affected by the actions of the domestic political players. 
Therefore, we will adopt the method of the Nash bargaining solution (Nash, 1950), where no 
specific bargaining structure is assumed, but the outcome is required to satisfy several reasonable 
assumptions.’ Given the "anarchic" character of international relations, it seems best to use this 
approach since it imposes no particular rules, institutions, or norms on the situation. 

In the next two stages of the game, however, our focus on domestic politics allows for 
greater specification of the bargaining structure since specific institutional considerations can be 
introduced. Unlike in the international realm, in the domestic one we impose much structure on 
the game. We use a take-it-or-leave-it bargaining game to model the internal situation (Romer 
and Rosenthal, 1979; Rosenthal, 1989; Fereyohn and Shipan, 1990; Banks, 1990; Rosendorff, 
1992). In period 2, the endorser acts on the proposal and may or may not endorse it.? In period 
3 of this game, after the endorser sends his signal, the legislature is offered the proposal agreed 
to by F and Pin period 1. It must accept or reject the proposed agreement. A rejection returns 
the players to the status quo Q. If C accepts the offer, then all receive the value of the offer. 
F and P both know that an agreement must be ratified at home by C. Both know from the outset 


that C interprets E's signal; hence, they realize they may have to produce an agreement acceptable 


° Others have formally adopted a Rubinstein (1982) framework for international bargaining, 
namely lida (1992). In these models, the participant's attitudes to delay are fundamental in 
generating bargaining outcomes. The outcomes of such games depend on who goes first and on 
the player's discount rates. Given our interest in the effects of the actions of the domestic actors, 
these models are not as general as is the simple bargaining game we use. 


"' While some claim the Nash bargaining solution is a cooperative solution concept, we see 
it differently. If one accepts as reasonable Nash's four axioms that any solution to a bargaining 
game should satisfy, then all solutions to the bargaining problem are determined by the Nash 
product. This means that we make no assumptions about how the bargaining process occurs, but 
that the agreement is a reasonable one. For international negotiations this seems realistic; for 
domestic politics, we impose much more structure on the game. 


2 The endorser is able to make a costless signal; this is a "cheap talk" game. That signals 
are informative even when they are cheap demonstrates the power of the endorser and the 
importance of its information. 
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to both E and C in order for international cooperation to occur. 

A strategy for the proposer is a function from the space of possible ideal points, T (the 
type space) to the set of possible proposals which is also T. So p:T->T. Then p(t) is the proposal 
sent by type t. Similarly, there is a strategy for F specified by f:T->T, where f(t) is a proposal 
sent by an F of type t. Denote any realized agreement selected by F and P and offered for 
ratification as a€T. In equilibrium we require a =p'(t’)=f (t’). 

After observing the treaty, a, struck in period 1, the endorser with ideal point t* selects 
a message me M={0,1}, where the message 0 (1) is interpreted as endorsing the status quo t° (the 
treaty, a, respectively). A strategy for the endorser is a function e:T—A(M), where for a finite 
(or compact) set D, A(D) denotes the set of probability distributions over D. Then e(m;a) is the 
probability the endorser sends message m, given the observed agreement a. 

The chooser, C, after seeing the message m makes a ratification decision re R={0,1}, 
rejecting (0) or accepting (1) the (unobserved) agreement a. A strategy for the chooser is the 
function c:M—A(A). Denote the probability that C accepts the treaty after observing message m 
as c(1;m). Since in equilibrium, a=p'(t’)=f'(t"), the chooser's posterior beliefs (-;m) are 
equivalently about the agreement offered for ratification, a, and the types of the proposers, t” and 
t'. It will be convenient to consider (t;m) as the probability that the executive's type is t given 
endorsement m. 


Expected utilities, then, can be expressed as follows. The chooser's payoff using strategy 


c given message m is U(1,m,c)=c(1;m)),U°(p(t))u(t;m)dt + [1-c(1;m)]U%(t2). 


For the endorser, given agreement a and the strategy of the chooser c, the payoff to the 
endorser of sending message m is U*(a,m,c)=c(1;m)U*(a) + [1-c(1;m)]U*(t®). Therefore 
+ 

The proposer, of type t agreeing with F on a can expect U*(ae,c)= 
+ Similarly, for the foreign country, U*(a,e,c)= 
+ 


Equilibrium concept. The equilibrium concept we employ is that of a modified sequential 


equilibrium (Kreps and Wilson 1982). A modified sequential equilibrium to this game is a 
quadruple of strategies (f’,p",e’,c’) and posterior beliefs 1" that together satisfy: 
i) Vt t'eT, argmax,., 
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Vae T, e'(m;a)>0 whenever Vm'eM, 
VmeM, c'(r;m)>0 whenever Vr'e A, 
u"(-;m) satisfies Bayes' rule given the prior beliefs wy, and e’. That is VmeM such 


that *(t/ym)= e *(t’) w(t 


Essentially, an equilibrium has four properties. First, the executive and the foreign country 
are constrained to offer for ratification a point in the set of treaties that is also the Nash 
bargaining solution to their treaty negotiation (Nash, 1950; Rubinstein and Osbome, 1990).'* Second, 
the endorser endorses with positive probability only in those instances which are optimal; and 
third, the chooser ratifies only those treaties which are optimal given its beliefs. Fourth, beliefs 
are consistent with Bayes’ rule and the messages that are sent. 

This inclusion of the Nash bargaining solution in the equilibrium highlights the 
relationship between the domestic and international negotiations. The treaty proposed to the 
endorser and legislature is chosen with the knowledge that the legislature may use the signal of 
the endorser to make its decision. The international negotiators, realizing this, may temper their 
offers, or one negotiator may be able to extract greater concessions from the other. 

Beliefs. The beliefs of the legislature about the executive's and the foreign country's 
preferences are very important. Notice that the posterior Ll is derived not from the prior ®, but 


from ‘Y. Recall that C is not informed of the relative positions of t* and t". However, C knows 


’ We use "Nash solution" to refer to the bargaining outcome of negotiations at the 
international level. We use "equilibrium" or "sequential equilibrium" (which is indeed a Nash 
equilibrium) to refer to the quadruple of strategies that satisfy i)-1v) above. For any equilibrium 
consider the set S°={(s’,s")e R?:(s’,s")= for ae [-1,1]}. If is 
compact, convex, contains the disagreement point (U"(t®,e’,c’),U*(t°,e",c’)) and there is a point 
such that for i=P,F, then a bargaining problem has been established 
(Rubinstein and Osborne, 1990, p 17). Therefore the solution to i) above satisfies Nash's axioms 
of Pareto Optimality, Symmetry, Invariance, and Independence. If S” is not convex, it can be 
convexified by assuming that P and F can agree to jointly randomized strategies: if utility 
allocations x=(x’,x") and y=(y",y*) € and 0<@<1, then the expected utility allocation 6x+(1-8)y 
can be achieved by planning to implement x with probability @ and y otherwise (as in Myerson, 
1991, p376). 
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il) 

ili) 

iv) 


that t” and t" are drawn independently from ® over the support [-1,1], and that once drawn, they 
bargain to the Nash solution in the set of ratifiable treaties. What then constitute the prior beliefs 
of C over proposed agreements? We write the reduced form of these beliefs over proposed 
agreements as the distribution function ‘Y where this is derived from ® using the common 
knowledge that P and F pick the Nash bargaining solution from the set of agreements. That is, 
‘P(a') represents the chooser's prior beliefs that P and F (with t* and t® each drawn randomly and 
independently from @) have bargained to a policy that is a’ or less with probability ‘¥(a'). This 
way, we are able to reduce the belief structure from types to agreements, or from preferences to 
policies. The density of this reduced form is written y. Recall, however, that the Nash 
bargaining solution is determined in expectation: P and F bargain all the time cognizant that their 
offers will be subject to scrutiny by the endorser, and that the chooser, 1.e., the legislature, will 
optimize with respect to that endorsement. Therefore, ‘Y is a statement of beliefs about the 
proposal before any endorsement is made. But after bargaining has taken place, it is no longer 
a statement of prior beliefs, nor of posterior beliefs. These beliefs do, however, take on the role 
of the priors in the definition of the sequential equilibrium; for this reason, we call them the 
interim beliefs. 

In what follows, we look only at those equilibria where the endorser does not use pooling 
equilibria whenever a better non-pooling equilibrium strategy exists.'* Pooling equilibria always 
exist in costless signaling games (Banks 1990), and we are mainly interested in how the 
information that is transmitted affects the nature of the international treaty. We also confine our 


attention to equilibria where the message 0 (1) has the intrinsic meaning of endorsing the status 


‘Following Cameron and Jung (1992), the endorser is following a pooling strategy if in the 
equilibrium (f’,p’,e",c°), Va,a'eT e'(m;a)=e (m;a’). A strategy is babbling if the endorser uses a 
pooling strategy in which all messages are used with positive probability. If the strategy is not 
pooling, then we say that an endorser is willing to send information. The endorser sends useful 
information in the equilibrium if she is willing to send information and c’(1;m)#c'(1;m') for 
m,m'e {0,1} and m#m'. That is, information is useful only if that information changes the 
chooser's behavior. 
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quo Q (the proposed treaty p, respectively)."” 

Lemma 1: Jn any equilibrium (f p’,e’,c ) where message 0 (1) has an intrinsic 
meaning of endorsing the status quo Q (the proposal, respectively), it is 
always the case that c’(1;1)2c’'(1;0). 

In lemma 1, any endorsement of a proposal does not decrease the probability that the 
proposed treaty will be ratified. Essentially, if the chooser heeds the advice of the endorser, the 
endorser gives a truthful endorsement (i.e., the endorser truly prefers the proposal to the status 
quo). In essence, this means the endorser never lies, for it does not pay. This is a function of 
the fact that the endorser never gets to make the final choice about accepting or rejecting the 
proposed agreement. 

In order to characterize the solution to the bargaining problem faced by F and P in the 
first period, it is necessary to define the set of ratifiable treaties. 


Definition: Recall that in any equilibrium (f' p’,e’,c’u) the set of ratifiable treaties 


tP if tF<tP<t? or 
is T’={aeT|c*(1;m)>0}. Define if t?<tF<t2 or t2<tF<t?. 


t? if or Paz? 


Lemma 2: In any pure-strategy equilibrium where T=T’, the first stage Nash 

bargaining solution is a"=a,. 

Simply, if both P and F have ideal points that lie to the same side of Q, then the ideal 
point closest to Q is chosen as the solution to the Nash Bargaining problem and becomes the 
agreement offered for ratification. If P and F have ideal points that straddle Q, then Q is chosen 
as the solution. It may be, however, that the ideal point that would be chosen (t”, t*, t®) lies 


outside T’. In this case a,¢T’, and as we will show, the equilibrium will often require the 


international negotiators to choose the closest ratifiable treaty. In other instances, the bargainers 


may still opt for their preferred treaty even if its probability of ratification is zero. In such 


'° In the usual costless signaling game, messages cannot have intrinsic meaning; in any 
equilibrium where the endorser sends message | if she observed p and 0 is p’, there exists a 
"mirror-image" equilibrium in which the observations and signals are reversed. We are simply 
excluding these equilibria since they have no meaningful interpretation (See Banks, 1990, 
Cameron and Jung 1992). 
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cases, opting for the closest ratifiable agreement may require opting for the status quo t° (or its 
equivalent), not yielding any utility gain. 

When the bargainers agree to offer a ratifiable treaty when their most preferred offer is 
unratifiable (a,¢T’ and a°€T’), we say the proposers have compromised. This means they have 
agreed on a treaty that in the absence of domestic politics they would never consider. When 
a’=a,, we Say no compromise was offered. We are now in a position to characterize the 
equilibria to this game. The game has been set up to correspond closely with that of Cameron 
and Jung (1992). 

Definition: For each player, there is a point in the action space T for which that 
player is indifferent between it and the status quo. Define t as the point 
such that U'(t)=U'(P) for i=F,P,E,C. 

The points f are often called the pivot points. They are the points of indifference for each 
of the players with the status quo point lying on the opposite side of the preferred policy. For 
the remainder of the paper we consider the case of t°<t°<t® in order to highlight the effects of 
divided government and domestic politics on the outcome of international negotiations and the 
constraints domestic politics may put on such an agreement. The results provided here can be 
similarly established in the case of t2<t®<t° without any difficulty and little added insight; they 


are omitted in what follows. In section VI we add another endorser with ideal point on the other 


side of t©. We now define two of sets of strategies: the Endorsement Equilibrium and the 


Recalcitrant Equilibrium. 


Definition: The following set of strategies will call be called an Endorsement 
Equilibrium 
a, if a,<t* 1 if t@<ast® if m=1 


t= otherwise 0 otherwise 0 otherwise 
In an endorsement equilibrium (see figure 2), the proposers agree to send a, if it lies 
below t®, and they send t® otherwise. The endorser signals positively when it observes an offer 
lying between t® and t®, and the chooser C listens to E's instructions and relies on the 


endorsement for its ratification decision. 


Definition: The following set of strategies will be called a Recalcitrant Equilibrium 


If Domestic Preferences are: 
< 
Then P and F offer: 

< ay 

Then E endorses or not: 
>< 1 

C ratifies or not: 

— >< 


Figure 2: The Endorsement Equilibrium. 


1 if t@<ast® 
e*(1,a)= c*(1;m)=0 VmeM. 
otherwise 


If Domestic Preferences are: 
< t? t 
Then P and F offer: 

< 


Then E endorses or not: 


C never ratifies: 
< 


Figure 3: The Recalcitrant Equilibrium. 


Figure 3 graphically portrays the recalcitrant equilibrium: P and F will agree to send their 
unconstrained proposal a, , and the endorser will endorse if it lies between t° and t®. Congress 
is recalcitrant and does not ratify any offer. 


Theorem I: An endorsement equilibrium exists if t®<t°<t® and 
E 
1 


Q 


. 


1 
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| 
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Theorem II: A recalcitrant equilibrium exists if P<t<t and 
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An endorsement equilibrium occurs when an agreement is sent that the endorser accepts 
or rejects emphatically, and on which the chooser bases her decision. In theorem II the 
endorsement is ignored and the chooser is recalcitrant, so rejects all offers. 

Let us examine the preferred-to sets, or the sets of treaties that the players prefer to the 
status quo. The endorser's preferred-to set is R,={aeT | U"(a)>U"(t9}, while the chooser's is 
R,={aeT | U°(a)>U“(t9}. In theorem I above, the chooser's preferred-to set is a subset of the 
endorser's. Thus even when the chooser hears an endorsement, it knows that the proposal may 
still fall outside of its preferred-to set, for the endorser's preferred-to set is larger than the 
chooser's. In equilibrium, if the chooser is optimistic about the proposed treaty, the endorsement 
is utilized and the offer is ratified. In this equilibrium, the proposers (P and F) restrict 
themselves to proposing a ratifiable treaty: a’=a, only if a, is ratifiable; otherwise a =t® which 
is ratifiable. An endorsement occurs, inducing ratification. In contrast, in theorem II the 
overlap between C's and E's preferred-to-sets is the same, but the chooser is recalcitrant, does not 
utilize the endorsement and rejects all proposals. 

IV. Divided Government, Domestic Politics and International Agreement 

Divided government typically refers to a situation where the political party controlling the 
executive is not the same as that in control of the legislature (Mayhew, 1991; Fiorina, 1992; Cox 
and Kemell, 1991). We assume that this situation is analogous to that when the ideal points of 
the executive and legislature are far apart; the further apart, the more divided. Since the 
legislature does not know the preferences of the executive fully, we use the term divided 
government to refer to the beliefs of the legislature about how far apart the preferences of the 
legislature and the executive are. The legislature, being uncertain about the executive's true 
preferences, only has the message sent by the endorser to act on when making its decisions. The 


relevant measure of the division in government then is the legislature's belief about how different 


its preferred policy is from the executive's, after hearing the signal sent by the endorser. These 
expectations over the degree of division in government will be defined as more or less 
"pessimistic" in what follows. Define y,,=E|t°-t’|,_,. where E is the expectations operator 
over the posterior distribution of t”, 1, given the signal m’. 

We make three further assumptions in this section. First, we assume that a = a,= t” 
(Al). The prior, and hence the posterior, 1) are assumed to be uniform over the appropriate 
interval (A2), and t® is located at zero. These assumptions allow clear implications to be drawn. 

Note that in all informative equilibria, the endorser's behavior is the same, viz. send 
message m=1 if the treaty offered, a, lies between t°=0 and t®=2t®, and to send m=0 otherwise. 
If m=1, ae [0,2t"]. Together with assumptions Al and A2 this implies that y,=(t*-t°)/"."° Note 
then that the legislature's beliefs about the executive--or, the degree of divided government--are 
a function of the difference between the preferences of the legislature and the endorser. 


Divided Government. It is the legislature's expectations about how divided it believes 


government to be that determines the degree of recalcitrance of the legislature. Under the 


assumptions of this section, the following propositions can be stated. 
Proposition 1: The recalcitrant equilibrium occurs if and only if y, = 2t°-t® = w. 


Even with a positive signal from the endorser, if the legislature believes that the 
government is sufficiently divided, a recalcitrant equilibrium applies, and the legislature will 
reject any offer made by the executive. So sufficiently divided government (y, > @) makes 
international agreement impossible, due to the informational constraints (even though there exist 
possible agreements that would make both better off). When a high degree of belief that 
government is divided exists, a recalcitrant equilibrium applies. 


Proposition 2: The endorsement equilibrium occurs if and only if 


< +3tF-2 = Q. 
Here, a positive signal will allow an endorsement equilibrium to occur and the 


endorsement to be followed, as long as the legislature believes that government is not too 


16 Al and A2 together imply that Et’=t" and that 
Then 
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Endorsement Endorsement and Recalcitrant 
Only Recalcitrant Only 


T 
2¢°=t* 2to/t®-2-2t°+3t® 


Figure 4: Divided Government and Equilibrium Regions when t*>". 


divided. Endorsement equilibria occur if the legislature is not too pessimistic. 


Note however that < (>) 2t 


+ 3t*-2, that is ws (>) Q, as t®2 (<) 


If t®> %, there is a region where both equilibria coexist. That is the region exactly between the 
2 limits (@ and Q) as in figure 4. Below the lower limit , there is little division in government, 
the legislature is optimistic, and an endorsement equilibrium prevails. At the other end, where 
large division is expected (above Q), the legislature is pessimistic, and only the recalcitrant 
equilibrium can prevail. Between the two limits, however, both equilibria are possible. If t® < 
Y, the middle region disappears. Then Q<q and if y,<Q only an endorsement equilibrium is 
possible, while if y,>@ then the recalcitrant equilibrium only exists (see figure 5). The general 
proposition remains however: as the legislature perceives government to be more divided, its 
beliefs become pessimistic and a recalcitrant equilibrium is likely; no treaty is ratified in 
equilibrium. Similarly, as the legislature perceives government to be less divided, an 
endorsement equilibrium is more likely, and an endorsed treaty will always be ratified. Hence 
the legislature's perception of the division in government is critical to nature of the equilibrium 
being played, and therefore to the outcome that will prevail. The legislature's beliefs about the 


divisions in government determine largely if an agreement will be ratified. 


Endorsement No Equilibrium Recalcitrant 
Only Only 


2t°/t*®-2-2t°+3t* =e" 


Figure 5: Divided Government and Equilibrium Regions when t*<’,. 


It is usually assumed that if interstate negotiations fail to occur on an issue, then 


7 @<(>)Q iff (t°-t®)(2- 1/8)<(>)0, which follows from t°<t® and as t®>(<) %. 
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international politics is to blame. The point here is that the executive's knowledge of her domestic 
system and of the chances for an agreement's ratification may influence the initiation of 
negotiations. Hence, if international negotiations have any cost at all for the executive, the 
countries may never begin negotiations if the legislature is known to hold pessimistic beliefs 
about the executive. The legislature's beliefs as to how divided the government is then are critical 
in determining the initiation as well as the outcome of international negotiations. What determines 
these beliefs? 


Domestic Politics. Domestic politics, not just differences among states, may prevent 


international negotiations. Domestic Politics here refers to the differences in preferences between 
the legislature and the endorser. Domestic politics determines the nature of the legislature's 
beliefs about the divisions in government and hence has an important impact on the likelihood 
of a ratified treaty. Recall that the measure for the legislature's expectation of the division in 
government is y,=(t'-t°)/t*, which is determined largely by the distance between the preferences 
of the two domestic actors, the legislature and the endorser. This is because the legislature relies 
on the endorser for information as to the preferences of the executive. Therefore, the differences 
in the preferences between the domestic actors has important implications for the beliefs of the 


legislature over the division in government, and over the outcomes of the intemational 


negotiations. If we assume, a large t’>t°, then as we increase t°, y, falls, and the legislature's 


perceptions of the divisions in government also decrease.'* Hence, knowing that the endorser's 
preferences are closer now, the legislature is likely to be less pessimistic about the divisions that 
exist in government when the endorser issues a positive signal about the proposed agreement. 
Notice also that for a fixed t®, as we increase t°, @ rises’. That is, as we decrease the distance 


between the domestic actors, the Endorsement Equilibrium Only region increases in size. 


since t® > t°. 


E_ 
M1 _ 
= > 0 
is or© 
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_* 2 > Osince 0 < t®<1. Then as the distance between the domestic actors 


falls, the Recalcitrant Equilibrium Only region shrinks making an endorsement equilibrium more 

likely, and a ratified agreement the likely outcome. This leads to proposition 3: 

Proposition 3. As the preferences of the domestic actors converge, an endorsement 
equilibrium becomes more likely, and the likelihood of a ratified agreement 
grows. 

As the preferences of the domestic actors converge, the legislature's beliefs about the 
division in government become less pessimistic in the presence of a positive signal from the 
endorser. A positive signal implies an offer that is not too divergent from the legislature's 
preferences and one that will be accepted in equilibrium. Hence similar preferences among the 
domestic actors make ratification more likely. As we increase t® in the example above so that 
the preferences converge, Y, falls, pushing us away from the recalcitrant only region. Moreover, 
the endorsement only region is getting larger, as is the endorsement and recalcitrant region. The 
recalcitrant only region is also getting smaller, all of which makes the pessimistic equilibrium less 
likely as the endorser's and the legislature's preferences converge. 

The converse of proposition 3 is also interesting: as the preferences of the endorser and 
the legislature diverge, then the endorsement equilibrium becomes less likely, and the chances 
of obtaining ratification fall. Jnternational agreement is less likely when domestic political actors 
are more divided. 

Crucially, it is domestic politics in the form of the deviations in preferences between the 
domestic actors--that is, the legislature and the endorser--that determines the beliefs the legislature 
holds about the the degree of division in government. This is because the endorser provides the 
crucial information about the preferences of the executive. 

V. Executive Autonomy and Domestic Constraints 

One important issue in political economy is how much autonomy the executive has in 
foreign affairs. The debate over state autonomy or strength has centered on the question of how 
much latitude the executive has (Krasner, 1978; Nordlinger, 1981; Katzenstein, 1978 ). But the 


better question is under what conditions does the executive have great (limited) autonomy. This 


a’ 
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is the question we address; we show here the conditions when the executive has much leeway 


in negotiating international agreements, and when she is forced to compromise by domestic 


pressures. Define the degree of executive autonomy as o=1-|p*-t?|. Then executive has greatest 


autonomy (0=1) when the equilibrium outcome is her ideal point, p’=t’, and is ratified. In the 
case we are considering (t°<t°<t®), however, it is only in the endorsement equilibrium where such 
an outcome is possible. In the recalcitrant equilibrium, the executive has no autonomy; she is 
completely constrained by domestic actors. 

In order to consider the degree of executive autonomy, therefore, we consider only the 
endorsement equilibrium. Executive autonomy is constrained in the endorsement equilibrium 
whenever p’=2t", that is when t’>2t®. Then a=1-(t’-2t®). This leads to proposition 4: 


Proposition 4 In the Endorsement equilibrium, for a given <t', as domestic preferences 
diverge (say, t° rises and hence the legislature's perception of divided 
government increases), the degree of executive autonomy increases. 


2 2 

As t® rises, Y, increases ch = sie > 0 since t® >t°); hence the legislature's 
perception of divided government rises. But as t® rises, so does 2t® and hence for a given t’>2t*, 
t’-2t® falls. Hence a, or the degree of executive autonomy, grows. 

Conversely, as the differences between the endorser and the legislature shrink, or 
equivalently as the preferences of the endorser and the executive diverge, constraints on the set 
of ratifiable international treaties increase. Such domestic pressures may force the executive to 
negotiate much harsher terms from the foreign country, terms that the executive would not have 
added if she had greater autonomy. When the unconstrained bargaining outcome at the 
international level is t’--that is, when the executive can realize her preferred point in the 
international negotiations in the absence of domestic politics--the introduction of domestic politics 
may force both negotiators to move to the pivot point of the endorser, 2t®, a point further from 
the foreign country's and the executive's preferred outcomes. 

Again the legislature's perceptions of the degree of division are important in determining 
the degree of autonomy the executive may possess. As government is perceived to be more 
divided, it becomes easier for the executive to sacrifice less at the ternational level and still 


obtain an endorsement. This slightly counter-intuitive result, which Schelling and others discuss, 
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Table I: The Outcomes in the Single Endorser Case. 

High Intemal divisions 

Outcome: Q (no agreement). 


Low intemal divisions 
> Outcome: t’. 


> Outcome: 2t®. 


occurs only under certain conditions: when the structure of domestic preferences and the beliefs 
of the legislature are structured so that an endorsement equilibrium obtains.”° Recall from section 
IV above that as the legislature's perceptions of division in government increase, an endorsement 
equilibrium becomes less likely. If divisions are very large, a recalcitrant equilibrium pertains, 
and the executive has no autonomy. But if we are in an endorsement equilibrium, an increase in 
Y, implies greater executive autonomy (larger ) since larger divisions between the endorser and 
the legislature mean a larger t®, and hence a larger 2t*--one closer to t”. Under these particular 
circumstances, domestic divisions may enhance the autonomy of the executive. See table 1 for 


a summary of the single endorser case. 


VI. Multiple Endorsers 
Domestic politics is often characterized by competing actions of multiple endorsers. The 


legislature is likely to obtain information from interests on opposite sides of the issue. In this 


?° Schelling (1960, 28-29), and Putnam (1988, 440) both argue that such domestic constraints 
may aid a negotiator in realizing his preferred point in negotiations with a foreign country. Our 
argument shows the conditions under which this statement is likely to be valid. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

As divisions decline, less exec. autonomy------ iii 
|_| 


section we expand the number of domestic political actors to allow for two endorsers, one with 
its ideal point to the left of the legislature's and the other to the right”’. 

Call the ideal points of the two endorsers t’ and t®. After the deal has been struck at the 
intemational level, the two endorsers simultaneously issue a message m;¢M={0,1} where 
je {L,H}. Let e; be the strategies of the two endorsers. As before, the chooser C will make a 
ratification decision based on the vector of messages observed, m=(m,,m,,). After appropriately 
redefining the players’ utilities and the definition of the equilibrium, we can establish the 
following results. 

There are two pure strategy equilibria to this expanded game; both are endorsement 


equilibria, one "optimistic" and one "pessimistic". 


Theorem III: The Pessimistic Endorsement Equilibrium (PEE). 
If P<t’<t°<t" then the following sets of strategies constitute an equilibrium to the 
two endorser game: 


ar if a,<t* 1 if t2<ast/ if m,=1 
= c*(r';m)= 


a* ; (1,4) 


t" otherwise 0 otherwise 0 otherwise 


Theorem IV: The Optimistic Endorsement Equilibrium (OEE). 


1 
If and = = then the following sets 


1 
[veae 


of strategies constitute an equilibrium to the two endorser game: 
ar 1 if t@sast/ 1 if m=(1,1) 
(1,a)= 


otherwise 0 otherwise otherwi: 


In both equilibria, endorsements occur along the equilibrium path and the agreements are 


21 Increasing the number of endorsers beyond two does not add to the analysis; theorem 4 
of Cameron and Jung (1992) establishes that in this class of games, the legislature need consider 
at most two endorsers, one closest from the left and the other closest from the nght. If all the 
endorsers lie on one side or the other of the legislature's ideal point, the legislature listens only 
to the closest, most informative endorser. Then the equilibria in the previous, one-endorser case 
are relevant. 
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If Domestic Preferences are: 


< ar >< 
Then Endorsers Send Message m: 

<-(0,0) ->< (1,1) 

C ratifies or not: 

<--Q----><---1---------- Q------------------- > 


Figure 6: The Pessimistic Endorsement Equilibrium. 


ratified whenever a,>0. If a,<0, no endorsement and no ratification occurs. If an offer is made 
that gets the endorsement of L, then it lies between 0 and t’. Then it will also get the 
endorsement of H and m=(1,1). Between t' and t® only H endorses, while L does not (m=(0,1)), 
and in the rest, between t" and 1 and between -1 and 0, neither endorser signals (m=(0,0)). In 
theorem IV, when C receives the (0,1), C will ratify even though L has not endorsed (see figure 
7). This is because C is "optimistic" enough that the proposal is not too far from its preferred 
policy. This is assured by the extra condition required in the statement of theorem IV. In 
theorem III (the PEE), however, this condition is not met. C is pessimistic about the nature of 
the offer and looks for an endorsement only from L before ratification is possible; see figure 6. 
As before, these notions of optimism and pessimism are related to the C's perceived degree of 


divided government. 


If Domestic Preferences Are: 

< 0 t'-----¢© > 
Then P and F offer: 

< ay 
Then Endorsers Send Message m: 

<-(0,0)->< (1,1)---->< (0,1) ><-(0,0)-> 
C ratifies or not: 


Figure 7: The Optimistic Endorsement Equilibrium. 


In the particular case where t°=0 and the posteriors are uniform over the appropriate 


interval (as was the case in the last section) and the signal m=(0,1) has been observed on the 


equilibrium path, then an OEE is being played. The offer p’ lies in the interval [2t",2t"] and the 
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Then P and F offer: 

|| 


coefficient of perceived division in government is: 


Yor = 


otherwise 


If, on the other hand, the signal m=(1,1) was observed, then in either equilibrium the offer 


p €[0,2t'] and the coefficient of perceived division in government is 


Yaay = 


otherwise 


The condition for an OEE to exist is equivalent to requiring Yo ,)< K(t©,t*)e R,. That is, 
if C believes that government is not too divided, it is considered "optimistic" and will ratify the 
offer even though L has not endorsed it. If Yo,> K, C's perceptions of the divisions in 
government are large, and no such optimistic assessment can be made. Hence, C looks for L to 
endorse before it will ratify. 

What are the effects of domestic politics now that there are two endorsers? Let us 
consider the effect of shifts in the positions of t' and t® (changes in the domestic political 
environment, and hence on the perceptions of the divisions of government) on the nature of the 
agreement. If t* > 2t', then the outcome is 2t’ in the pessimistic case and is t’ or 2t" in the 
optimistic case. See table 2 for a summary of the results. 


Proposition 5: As t' moves to the left, i) domestic divisions rise, and ii) C's perceptions 
of divided government fall when Y,.,, is observed along the equilibrium 
path, and rise otherwise. 

Proposition 6: As t’ moves to the left, the degree of executive autonomy does not rise and 
may fall. 


As t’ moves left toward the status quo, Yo, falls and y,,, rises. So perceptions of 


divided government increase in all cases, except where the optimistic endorsement combination 
(0,1) is observed. In general then, as t’ falls, domestic divisions increase which leads to an 
increased expectation of division in government. For the particular case where the optimistic 


endorsement signal is heard, this is not the case. Here p’e[2t',2t"] and thus Et’=t%+t'>t®. 
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Therefore, as t' falls, so does the difference Et’-t°=E | t"-t° | Yo,» and perceptions of the division 


in government decrease. The signal (0,1) informs C that as t’ moves to the left, it is more likely 
that P’s offer is closer to C's own preferences and hence its perception of divided government 
falls. In this particular case, however, the degree of division in government does not matter in 
determining the equilibrium outcome: executive autonomy is not affected by the position of t” 
and the executive always offers its most preferred policy. In all other cases, greater differences 
in the preferences of domestic groups lead to increases in the legislatures’ perception of divided 
government. 

As for executive autonomy, as t' falls, 2t" also falls, while 2t" stays the same. In the 
PEE”, p‘=2t', and so Hence, as t* falls, falls and the executive 
possesses less autonomy. She is now even more constrained by the left-hand endorser. Under 
the OEE, as noted above, o=1-(t"-2t") , so executive autonomy is unaffected by changes in t’. 
Proposition 7: As t' rises, i) domestic divisions rise, and ii) C's perceptions of divided 

government do not fall and may rise. 


Proposition 8: As t’ rises , executive autonomy does not fall and may rise. 


As t" rises, Yo, Tises and Y,, remains constant, so perceptions of divided government 
will not decrease and may increase. In the pessimistic equilibrium, everything depends on L, so 
the outcome 2t” is unaffected, as is executive autonomy, o=1-(t’-p’)=1-(t*-2t"). The outcome in 
the optimistic equilibrium (2t" if t>2t") rises, moving further from t°. Hence o=1-(t’-2t"), or 
executive autonomy grows. Note that this is the opposite of the case when t’ moves away from 
the legislature and toward the status quo. 

Most importantly, the implications of increases in domestic divisions vary according to 
the nature of the internal divisions. Table 2 summarizes the effects of growing differences in 
domestic preferences on 1.) perceptions of divided government held by the legislature, 2.) 
executive autonomy, and 3.) the actual outcome of the negotiations. As preferences grow more 
dispersed due to a fall in t’ or a rise in t", this may induce the legislature to believe government 


is more divided, but not necessarily. Furthermore, its effect on the degree of executive autonomy 


2 Recall that as in the previous section, in order to study constraints on executive autonomy, 
we must consider the event that t’>2t’ in the PEE and t’>2t" in the OEE 
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will differ as a result of how those divisions are occurring. On the one hand, a movement of t* 
leftward toward the status quo is likely to reduce executive autonomy. On the other, a movement 


of t® rightward is likely to enhance executive autonomy. Growing divisions thus have different 


effects. 


OPTIMISTIC 
ENDORSEMENT EQIUL. 


PESSIMISTIC 
ENDORSEMENT EQUIL. 


DIVIDED GOV.: falls 


DIVIDED GOV/:: rises 


AS L FALLS (LEFT): 


EXEC. AUTON.: no change 


EXEC. AUTON.: falls 


OUTCOME: a, OR t# 


OUTCOME: a, OR 


DIVIDED GOV/:: rises 


DIVIDED GOV.: no change 


AS H RISES (RIGHT): 


EXEC. AUTON:: rises 


EXEC. AUTON: no change 


OUTCOME: a, OR t# 


OUTCOME: a, OR 


a 


Table 2: Results in the Multiple Endorser Case as Domestic Preferences Diverge. 


VII. Domestic Divisions, Divided Government and the Tariff 
Consider the case where there are two endorsers and where Congress is more protectionist 


in outlook than is the President--i.e., a,=t” > t©. We assume the stylized case where 0<t'<t°<t" 


and t'> t’ > t°. That is, the status quo is one of high protectionism at home; Congress is more 


protectionist than the President, and there is a lobby on either side of Congress, the free trade 
lobby H and the protectionist lobby L (see figure 8). What outcome is obtainable by the 
international negotiators given this domestic setting? 

In this setting, if the pessimistic equilibrium is Seimg played, the president is constrained 
by the more protectionist group and the outcome is p'=t’ if t’<2t', otherwise p'=2t'. If the 
optimistic equilibrium is being played, the president must worry about the endorsement of the 


free trade group; thus p’=t” if t’<2t", otherwise p=2t". 
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In order to study the constraints on executive autonomy, we consider the case where 2t'< 
t’<2t", as in figure 8. In this case, executive autonomy is constrained only when the pessimistic 
endorsement equilibrium is operative. In this instance, m=(1,1), the president is forced to offer 
the pivot point of the protectionist group, p'=2t', and only then does ratification occur. 
Moreover, the legislature's perception of the degree of divided government depends on the 
differences in preferences between the legislature and L--that is, y=t°-t’ (since 2t’<t°). Consider 
first the protectionist lobby L with its ideal point, t’. By propositions 5 and 6, a move in t” 
toward the status quo implies more pessimistic beliefs about divided government, less executive 
autonomy and a more protectionist outcome. As t’ becomes more protectionist, a = 1-(t’-2t") 
falls and ¥;, , rises. The protectionist lobby is moving away from the president's preferred policy; 
however, the president must have L's endorsement, so the president must compromise even more, 
further constraining her autonomy. 

However, as t" rises (say, a group of exporters advocates even freer trade), the outcome 
is unaffected, as is the degree of autonomy. This is because in the pessimistic equilibrium the 
more protectionist endorser is crucial. Note too that perceptions of the division in government 


remain unchanged. 


x 
More More 
Protectionist Free Trade 


Figure 8: Two Endorsers and the Tariff: The Preference Ordering. 


Under the optimistic equilibrium when t’<2t", the president offers and gets its preferred 


policy p’=t"; m=(0,1), Yoy=(t'+t"-t°)(t"-t"), and a=1. There are no constraints on her autonomy. 


As t’ falls or t® increases, hence increasing the divisions in domestic preferences, there is no 
effect on the executive's autonomy or on the outcome. However, as t’ falls, the perceptions of 
divided government fall, while as t" rises, the perceptions of divided government increase. In 
this optimistic equilibrium, the outcome is unaffected by the legislature's perceptions of the 
divisions in government because executive autonomy is maximized. 


Hence, in certain circumstances conventional wisdom prevails. As domestic preferences 
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become more polarized with sentiment for protection imcreasing, perceptions of divided 


government rise, the autonomy of the executive falls, and the outcome becomes more 


protectionist. While this is consistent with the findings of others (O'Hallaran, 1993 for example), 


it is essential to realize that this is true only under certain circumstances. When the preferences 
of domestic actors diverge increasingly as protectionist sentiment grows and the legislature 
believes the executive is far apart from its preferences, then trade negotiations will be less able 
to move from the protectionist status quo. It is the structure of domestic preferences and the 


legislature's perceptions of division in government that are crucial to the outcome. 


Conclusions 

Examination of the effect of domestic divisions on the likelihood and nature of 
international agreement in the single endorser case yields the following results. As the 
preferences of the domestic actors converge the likelihood of a ratified agreement grows. 
Conversely, international agreement is less likely when the domestic actors are more polarized. 
In certain circumstances, executive autonomy rises when the divisions among domestic actors 
increases. 

The legislature's beliefs about the divisions in government largely determine if an 
agreement will be ratified. As the legislature perceives government to be more divided, its 
beliefs become pessimistic and an equilibrium in which the legislature is recalcitrant and rejects 
all offers is likely. No treaty can be ratified. Hence domestic politics may affect the initiation 
of international negotiations as well as their outcome. If negotiations have any cost for the 
executive, she will not initiate them when she knows that the legislature is recalcitrant. In 
contrast, as the legislature perceives government to be less divided, an equilibrium in which an 
endorsement is listened to is more likely, and an endorsed treaty will certainly be ratified. Hence 
the legislature's perception of the division in government is critical to nature of the equilibrium, 
and therefore to the outcome that will prevail. 

Domestic politics determines the nature of the legislature's beliefs about the divisions in 
government and hence has an important impact on the likelihood of a ratified treaty. As the 
preferences of the domestic actors converge, the legislature's perception of divided government 


falls. Hence an equilibrium in which an endorsement is listened to by the legislature becomes 
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more likely, and the likelihood of a ratified agreement grows. International agreement is less 
likely when domestic political actors' preferences are more disparate, since the legislature will 
believe that government is highly divided. 

Moreover, when an endorsement is observed, as divisions in domestic politics becomes 
more apparent, executive autonomy increases. Only by including domestic politics can the 
process of international cooperation be adequately understood. Modelling the two-level game 
in this fashion then reveals much about the dynamics of international cooperation. 

However, these results must be carefully qualified when multiple endorsers are considered. 
In particular, the conventional wisdom (reinforced in the single endorser case) that increases in 
the divisions among domestic actors increase the degree of executive autonomy no longer holds 
unequivocally. It is the manner of the increases in the domestic divisions that are important. As 
domestic preferences diverge more, executive autonomy can rise or fall, depending on the nature 
of the increased division. 

If domestic divisions widen so that the status quo is more appealing to the domestic 
endorser(s), the degree of executive autonomy may decline. The executive will have to 
compromise even further to extract that domestic agent's support. On the other hand, if domestic 
divisions widen in a manner that makes the status quo less appealing to a domestic information- 
provider, executive autonomy may rise. The endorser requires less compromise to be willing to 
endorse an offer, and executive autonomy therefore increases. 

The role of domestic actors as information-providers is thus highlighted, and the 
conventional wisdom conceming domestic division and international agreement must be 


reconsidered in the light of the informational role played by these endorsers. When this is taken 


into account, the degree of executive autonomy becomes a function of the type of cleavages in 


domestic politics, not just of their magnitude. 

The source of this additional determinant of the degree of divided government is the role 
of the status quo. A simple increase in domestic divisions does not make it clear whether the 
domestic agents now prefer the status quo more or less. This generates an important asymmetry. 

In the case of the tanff, for instance, we showed that as domestic divisions increase due 
to an increasingly protectionist lobby, this induces a rise in the perceptions of division in 


government and a fall in the autonomy of the executive; outcomes become more protectionist. 
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However, should a free trade lobby shift towards even greater liberalism in trade, domestic 
divisions increase, as before. But there is no effect on the outcome, even though the perception 
of divided government has risen. This is because the executive requires the endorsement of the 
protectionist lobby for the legislature to ratify the agreement. The proximity of the protectionist 
lobby to the status quo gives it a greater leverage over the likelihood and nature of trade 
agreements. 

This model is certainly not the last word on domestic and international interactions. 
Future studies need to move beyond the assumptions we have made. More sophisticated models 
that examine what happens when two or more issues are involved in the international negotiations 
could be developed.” The effect of different political institutions and rules in different countries 
or issue-areas on the model could be examined. Adding domestic politics to the foreign country's 
representation could make the model more realistic. Increasing the uncertainty present in the 
situation, perhaps by assuming the legislature does not know the reversion point, would be 
interesting. These refinements are well worth studying, and they can be incorporated within our 


general model. 


?3 Increasing the number of issues rapidly complicates the model. As McKelvey (1976 and 
1979) has shown, in models having two or more dimensions, any point can be an equilibrium. 
Riker (in Enelow and Hinich, 1990) has interesting ideas about multiple issues in spatial models. 
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In any equilibrium (f' p’,e’,c’ uu") where message 0 (1) has an intrinsic meaning 
of endorsing the status quo Q (the proposal, respectively), it is always the case 
that c'(1;1)2c’(1;0). 

See Cameron and Jung (1992). Oo 


In any pure-strategy equilibrium where T=T", the first stage Nash bargaining 
solution is 

Let T(t;t”,t" [U*(a,e",c°)-U"(t,)] and a’=argmax,.; 
given that for all ae T, c’(r'sm)=1 (we consider only pure strategies) 
and Now I(t;t’,t",t2) = [- | t2-¢” | | | I}. In the first instance 
assume t’<t’. 


Case If t<t®, P=[t-t2][t-2t? +42]. So a’(tst*)=t* and t2)<0. If te(t*,t’), 
T=-[t-t2]?. So and T(a‘(te If 
t2]. So a(t2t*)=t? and Therefore, a'=t® if (t*,t’). 

Case II:tst*. If P=[t-t2]?. So a‘(tst")=t2 and If te (t®,t”), P=[t-t2][- 
t+2t"-t2]. So and t2)<0. Therefore, a°=t" if 

Case If t<t*, +42]. So and t2)<0. If 
te So and (te If 
t>t?, T=[-t+t2]?. So a'(t2t”)=t2 and Therefore, if 
mar. 


Similar analysis applies for the instance t*>t’. O 


Theorem I: An endorsement equilibrium exists if f&<t<t' and 


1 
[U2 


12 


. 


Proof: The endorser is clearly optimizing, and P and F are behaving as required - 
offering the Nash bargaining solution (given the chooser's strategy) for 
ratification. All we need check is the behavior of the chooser C. The 


equilibrium expected utility of a type t'2t® chooser on obtaining an 


1 


endorsement is U 1)dt which must be at least as large 
re 

as U“(t2), the utility obtained from deviation. Using Bayes' Law and the 

anteriors, the condition can be rewritten as in the statement of the theorem. . If 
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Appendix 
Proof: 
Lemma 2: 
Proof: 
U 


t’<t°, the expected utility of offering the preferred policy and not receiving the 


endorsement is equal the utility gained from the best possible defection, t®, i.e. 
12 


f U “(@)p(t;0)dt=U(t®). By a trembling hand argument, P will offer t”, and not 
~1 
defect. O 


All we need check is that the chooser will not ratify any offer that 
receives a positive endorsement, that < US(t2) when 
m=1. Using Bayes’ Law and the anteriors generates the condition as in 
the statement of the theorem. In the case of no endorsement, U“(t2) > 


re 1 
-] E 


Proposition 1: The recalcitrant equilibrium occurs if and only if y, > 2t°-4F =% 


Proof: dt < -t© implies - > 0. Now 
2t* 


so the condition can be restated as y, > 24©-4F 


Proposition 2: The endorsement equilibrium occurs if and only if 


< +3tF-2 = Q. 
t 


228 1 


Proof: [ dt + de > -t© implies < 0. 
0 


, so the condition can be restated as 


Th 
eore 
m 
I: 
reca 
lcit 
Proof: 
ilibrium 
exists if f° 
<US 
[ve 
). 
— 
| 
2 
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t 


Proposition 3. As the preferences of the domestic actors converge, an endorsement 
equilibrium becomes more likely, and the likelihood of a ratified 
agreement grows. 


E Cc 
This follows from t ot 
2 


t® 


since t® > t°, and 


-2 > Q since 0 < t® <1. Oo 


Proposition 4 In the Endorsement equilibrium, for a given t<t", as f° rises (and hence 
Congress's perception of divided government increases), the degree of 
executive autonomy increases (0 increases). 


OY; 
As rises, y, increases ( —— > since t® >t°); hence 
tz 
Congress's perception of divided government rises. But as t® rises, so 
does 2t® and hence for a given t’>2t® , t’-2t® falls. Hence a=1-(t’-2t*) 
rises. O 


Theorem III: The Pessimistic Endorsement Equilibrium (PEE). 
If &<t'<t<t" then the following sets of strategies constitute an equilibrium to 
the two endorser game: 
a, if if t2<acti if m,= 
e; (1,a)= c*(r';m)= vin 
t“ otherwise 0 otherwise 0 otherwise 
The equilibrium follows from a comparison of expected utilities for 
P,F,E and C and the assumption that the message ) has the intrinsic 
meaning of endorsing the status quo, while 1 has the meaning of 
endorsing the proposal a. O 


Theorem IV: The Optimistic Endorsement Equilibrium (OEE). 


1 
If and then the following 


1 
[voae 


sets of strategies constitute an equilibrium to the two endorser game: 


= 
ac 
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otherwise 0 otherwise otherwis 
Proof: As in theorem III, this follows from the appropriate comparison of utilities, and 
a language convention. The condition follows from observing that in the case 
of m=(0,1), pe [2t",2t"]. In order for C to accept such an offer, it must be the 
case that the equilibrium payoff exceeds the utility from defection to the status 
24 
quo, that is )) dt + [vs u(t;(0,1)) dt 2 US(t2). Using 
Bayes’ Law and the anteriors oui the condition as in the statement of the 
theorem. 


a, if a; 1 if t2<asti if m=(1,1) 0 


Proposition 5: As t moves to the left, i) domestic divisions rise, and ii) C's 


perceptions of divided government fall when Y,.,, is observed, and rise 
otherwise. 


Proof: Follows from clue > 0 and oe < 0. O 


Proposition 6: As t’ moves to the left, the degree of executive autonomy does not rise 

and may fall. 

Proof: As t' falls, 2t’ also falls, while 2t" stays the same. In the PEE (where t’>2t’), 
p'=2t', and so Ast” falls, falls and the executive 
obtains less autonomy. Under the OEE, o=1-(t’-2t") is unaffected by changes 
int. O 


Proposition 7: As f' rises, i) domestic divisions rise, and ii) C's perceptions of divided 
government do not fall and may rise. 
Proof: Firstly, t"-t° rises as t™ rises, so domestic divisions are increasing. Secondly, 
as t" rises, Yo.) Mises and Y,, ,, remains constant, so perceptions of divided 
government do not fall. 


Proposition 8: As t' rises , executive autonomy does not fall and may rise. 

Proof: In the pessimistic equilibrium, the outcome 2t" is unaffected, as is a=1-(t’- 
p )=1-(t’-2t"), while the outcome in the optimistic equilibrium (2t" if t’>2t*) 
rises, moving further from t°. Hence o=1-(t’-2t") rises. 
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Introduction 


Seven years ago Business Week (1986) ran a cover story on “The Hollow Corporation". The 


editors believed that a new organizational form had emerged and that Nike, the athletic shoe 
company, was the template for a new type of organization. The hollow corporation consisted of a 
lean headquarters operation that only had four departments - research and development, design, 
marketing, and financial control. What was unique about Nike was that it had no production 
capability of its own. Nike shoes were made all over the world under contract with various shoe 
manufacturing firms. 


An even more extreme type of a type of hollow corporation is cited and advocated by Tom 


Peters, coauthor of In Search of Excellence. In a recent article he advocates subcontracting 


anything and everything. “Subcontracting is hardly new. What’s new is that major firms [MCI, 
Apple, and Boeing] are looking at subcontracting as a way of life (Peters, 1990: 13)." These 
corporations conceive of themselves as a "systems integration unit", sitting at the center of a web 
of subcontractors. ' 

In recent years, organizational scholars have attempted to describe, operationalize and 
model the resulting new organizational forms - often called “network organizations “ or “service 
implementation networks" - in the public, nonprofit, and private sectors (Chishom, 1989; Landau, 


1991; Lawless and Moore, 1989; Miles and Snow, 1986; Provan and Milward, 1991; Wise, 1990). 


The Hollow State 


The "hollow state" is the analog of “the hollow corporation". The “hollow state" is a metaphor 


for the intense effort the Reagan and Bush Administrations made to privatize public services. This 


'The management literature on network organizations has begun to generate its first critical 
assessments of the “hollow corporation" (Miles and Snow, 1992). Business Week (1993) is now 
advocating a "sadder but wiser" version of the hollow corporation called the "Virtual Corporation”. 
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privatization has consisted of contracting with private firms and nonprofit groups to implement 
government programs. Advocates of privatization (Savas, 1987: 60-61) often make the point that 
government can provide or arrange for citizens to receive a service without government actually 
producing it. A government intent on privatization would decide what it wants done and then 
contract with the private sector to provide it. 

Government officials are assumed to be self-interested parties who seek their own interests 
at taxpayers’ expense. The implication that flows from this assumption is that citizens are no 
different than consumers. Efficiency, effectiveness, and consumer satisfaction are the relevant 
criteria to use in selecting the mode of provision as well as the standards of performance for 


public service delivery. However, "(c)itizens are not [just] the customers. They are [also] the 


owners. Customers choose between products presented in the market; citizens decide what is so 


important that the government will do it at public expense" (Frederickson, 1992: 13). The hollow 
state is neither better nor worse than a strong state that implements its own programs; it is 
however, fundamentally different. "Hollow and "strong" are literary rather than empirical 
categories; what is needed are studies that compare different systems of public service provision 
since hollowness is a matter of degree and hinges on the degree of separation of government 
from its output (Milward, Provan and Smith, forthcoming). 

"The government has taken on many functions ... precisely because the private sector either 
will not or would not do them in a way that respects competing values such as equality, for 
instance, over efficiency" (Kettl, 1988: 12). A strong state would hold its performance accountable 
to an array of standards - efficiency, effectiveness, accountability, responsiveness, and equity - 
that conflict and require explicit tradeoffs. The extent to which "econocrat" thinking blurs these 
explicit tradeoffs can be seen in the complaints of Charles A. Bowsher, the head of the General 
Accounting Office (GAO). Mr. Bowsher cited the Farmers Home Administration as a flagrant 
example of bad management, over their high delinquency rate on loans to farmers, and that 


farmers, who have defaulted in the past, can qualify for new loans. “Federal officials seem to 


believe that keeping farmers on the land is more important than making prudent lending 
decisions, he said" (New York Times, 1993). Mr. Bowsher inadvertently makes the point precisely. 
While the wisdom of a policy of keeping farmers on the land can be questioned, government 
exists to make the kind of tradeoffs that a prudent manager of a business wouidn’t. These values, 
and the tradeoffs they imply, are much more difficult to make where services are largely delivered 
by third parties. "Instead of a chain of authority from policy to product, there is a negotiated 
document that separates policy maker from policy output" (Kettl, 1992A: 1). 

The "Hollow State" is virtually indistinguishable from a set of similar and related concepts. 
Jennifer Wolch (1990) uses the term "Shadow State" to refer to the increased role that nonprofits 


play in the delivery of human services to clients. Don Kettl (1988) and Steven Smith (1990) 


describe government contracting to third parties respectively as "Government by Proxy" and "The 


Contracting Regime". Lester Salamon (1981) and Fritz Mosher (1980) called our attention to the 
growing phenomenon of "Third Party Government". David Broder in his syndicated columns uses 
the term “Hollow Government" to describe what has happened to domestic public services. On 
February 21, 1993, ABC News aired a special report on "Shadow Government", detailing how hiring 
freezes and cutbacks of direct government services lead to hiring of contractors to do the work of 
government that must by law, be done. One example cited was the Department of Energy ,DOE) 
whose 20,000 employees are responsible for supervising 145,000 employees under contract to 


them. 


Dimensions of the Hollow State 


The hollow state is the result of several trends. The federal government has always relied on 
state and local government to deliver services for which the federal government paid. Government 
funding of nonprofit agencies increased during the grant-in-aid explosion of the 1960s and 1970s 


and continued during the Reagan and Bush Administrations under the banners of privatization, 


limited budgets, and getting government off the backs of those it regulates. In addition, 
contracting for services like public works and defense has been with us for a very long time. 

Control of agents in a federal system like the United States is always difficult, which is one 
of the virtues of Madison’s “Compound Republic". Different levels of government share authority 
for the implementation of health, welfare, education, and many other policies. The traditional 
problem of control in a federal system is how to implement policy effectively when the relation 
between levels of government is based on bargaining rather than hierarchy (Ingram, 1977). 

A different type of policy implementation problem is the implementation of public policy by 
non-public entities. Whether non-profits or for-profit organizations are involved, the problem is 
how to controi the behavior of people who are not public servants and whose primary loyalty is to 
their own firms or non-profit agencies. 


In a story on an OMB study of contracting the New York Times reported that the federal 


government spent $210 billion in fiscal 1992 on contracting for goods and services, roughly one- 
sixth of all government spending (New York Times, 1992). OMB reported that at the 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), DOE, and National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 


contractors were doing virtually all of the work. If this work is being performed well there would 


be no problem but according to the same OMB report, contractors are squandering vast sums 


because federal agencies fail to supervise how hundreds of billions of dollars are spent each year. 
This failure, according to the report, is not rooted in bureaucratic ineptitude, but in the severe staff 
cutbacks that federal audit staffs have suffering during a period when the number and value of 


contracts increased. The Defense Contract Audit Agency, which audits 99% of the government’s 


*This figure of 210 billion, that the government spent on contracts for goods and services in fiscal 
year 1992, is not confirmed in the OMB Report that the New York Times story is based upon. The 
press release that OMB issued with the reports states that the figure is 61 billion in 1991 for services 
alone, but cites no source. The Office of Federal Procurement Policy (1992) conducted a study for 
Senator David Pryor on the "Magnitude of Services Contracting by the Federal Government (1980- 
1990). The figures they arrive at for FY 1990, the last year for which they have data, are 171.3 billion 
for goods and services and 90.6 billion for services alone. One clear trend is the large increase in 
contracted services, from 47.6 billion in 1980 to 90.6 billion in 1990, with most of the increase coming 
before 1986 (Chart A-1). 
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contracts, has cut 1,200 employees since 1989, leaving 5900 employees, and this has led to a five 
year backlog in audits, with 12,000 contracts worth nearly $160 billion unaudited (OMB Report, 
1992B). The report, which was issued by Richard Darman, the director of OMB in the Bush 
Administration, is "... among the most incisive critiques ever published by the Government of a 
central philosophical tenet of the Reagan-Bush era: the idea that private companies can do the 
Federal Government’s work better and for less money" (New York Times, 1992) 

The hollow state is not simply the federal government contracting with the private sector for 
goods and services. State and city governments are in the business of creating “hollow’ service 
systems as well, as they turn over hospitals and mental health centers, parks, water treatment 
plants, prisons, and transportation facilities to nonprofit or for profit entities. 

Since the taxpayer revolt of the late 1970s, there have been major limitations on 
governmental spending at all levels. In addition, an anti-government zeitgeist, reflected in the 
Carter, Reagan, and Bush administrations, has significantly changed the way in which policy can 
be implemented. In regard to privatization, most policy analysts would recommend that 
government should rationally weigh the costs and benefits of direct provision of a service by 


government versus provision of the same service by firms under contract with the government. 


Given the resource and capacity limitations faced by many governments today, the choice often 


has little to do with the merits of the case for or against privatization. It is simply a question of 
finding some scheme to do the job without direct cost to the taxpayer. Barriers to revenue 
increases and capacity constraints are so stringent, and the privatization ethos so strong, that 
government is turning over not only the delivery of services to private or nonprofit concerns, but 
also the financial control and eligibility determination functions to nongovernmental entities for the 
simple reason that there are few other options. 

In the case of EPA’s Superfund program, contractors are actually performing the basic work 
of the agency. Because of severe manpower and technical constraints, contractors 


",.. were involved in literally every phase of the program, for virtually no important 
task within EPA was not contracted out. Contractors researched Freedom of 
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Information Act requests received by the agency. They drafted memos for top EPA 
officials. They prepared congressional testimony. They wrote regulations and 
drafted international agreements on behalf of EPA. They trained and wrote 
statements of work for other contractors and then evaluated their performance. 
They even wrote the Superfund program’s annual report to Congress." (Kettl, 1991: 
12) 


What the effect of the nongovernmental provision of public services will be in the long run, we do 


not yet know. 


Dimensions of Contracting 


"As a percentage of federal budget outlays, the government employees’ payroll dipped from 
a... high of 17.7 percent in 1951, to 12.5 percent in 1975, to about 9.5 percent at the end of fiscal 
year 1981" (Hanrahan,1983: 23). Furthermore, in fiscal year 1982, the entire Federal civilian payroll 
was estimated to be only 40 percent the $160 billion paid to government contractors. "(T)he 
increase in ‘big government’ in recent decades has not been due to any expansion of the civil 
bureaucracy, but rather linked to the ascendancy of the contractors’ bureaucracy" (Hanrahan, 1983: 
23). 

Much of the recent discussion and controversy concerning contractors deals with consulting 
firms that provide regulatory and economic support for the government. The amount that the 
federal government awarded for these "professional support services" increased from $3.6 billion 
in fiscal year 1980 to $9.4 billion in fiscal year 1990, in current dollars (Office of Federal 
Procurement Policy, 1992). 


Exhibit 1 illustrates the increase in the amount spent for all Executive Branch service 


contracts, from $23 billion in 1979 to $48 billion in 1989. A GAO report on contracting notes that 
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limits on the number of authorized federal positions may have contributed to this increase in 
contracting (GAO Report, 1991).° 

The EPA has experienced a remarkable increase the amount spent on service contracts, 
including consulting. In fiscal year 1979, EPA spent $130.8 million; by fiscal year 1989, EPA 
contracted for $737.5 million in services, as illustrated in Exhibit 2. In fiscal year 1991 alone, EPA 
awarded contracts worth $1.15 billion (GAO Report, 1991: 2) 

The Superfund program is commonly mentioned in discussions of federal contractors. In its 
study of contractors, the GAO discovered that the limitations on administrative costs is one of the 
reasons that the Superfund program contracts for services (GAO Report, 1991: 51). GAO stated 
that ceilings on personnel imposed by Congress, often required EPA to hire contractors and 
consultants, rather than conduct Superfund-related work in-house. Overall, though, the number of 
EPA personnel expanded recently; in fiscal year 1991, EPA was authorized to create about 900 
new positions. 

Exhibits 3 and 4 illustrate the change in the amount spent on service contracts by the 
Department of Transportation (DOT) and DOE, respectively. Starting at $381.5 million in fiscal year 


1979, DOT increased spending on service contractors to $566.6 million in fiscal year 1985, then 


decreased spending to $386.8 million in fiscal year 1989. DOE increased its spending on 


contractors steadily, from $5.7 billion in fiscal year 1979 to $15.3 billion in fiscal year 1989 (GAO 
Report, 1991: 49). 
Employment at both DOE and DOT declined during this same period, which may account for 


some of the increase in contracting (GAO Report, 1991: 52). At DOE, employment declined from 


“The GAO Report (1991) and Chart A1 from the Office of Federal Procurement Policy (1992), even 
though they are both based on the OFPP data system, do not agree of the figures for services. GAO 
reports 48 billion versus OFPP’s 88.5 billion for services in 1989. This difference could be due to 
different definitions of services - "contract actions for services" or “service contracts". It could also 
be due to using current dollars versus dollars pegged to a base year. While the lack of an agreement 
makes it difficult to capture the magnitude of contracting, the trend shown by Exhibit 1 and Chart At 
are essentially the same. 


19,600 in fiscal year 1980 to 16,500 in fiscal year 1989, and at DOT, from 68,800 in fiscal year 1980 


to 63,200 in fiscal year 1989. 


Another reason for the increase in contracting in federal agencies is the lack of staff with the 


required expertise. With the enactment of the Federal Employees Pay Comparability Act of 1990, 
Congress took steps to improve the pay for some federal jobs so they are comparable with the 
private sector (GAO Report, 1991: 55). But the GAO noted that the problem of noncompetitive 
salaries contributes significantly to the federal government's ability to attract and retain employees 


in competitive fields. 


Voices From the Vendor 


If personnel who do the work of government increasingly work in private firms, what do we 
know about them? In our review of the literature on contracting we did not find any studies of 
whether or not consultants who work on government contracts differ in any way from government 
employees. One of the authors worked in Washington for a large environmental consultant for 
several years. Because of the contacts that she had, interviews were conducted in January, 1993 
with senior consultants in two large firms to discuss the personnel aspects of government 
consulting. This section is based on these interviews and on one of the author’s personal 
experience. The consultants interviewed work primarily for the EPA. 

The personnel in both firms have a wide variety of educational and professional 
backgrounds. Many employees hold doctoral degrees in areas such as economics, the sciences, 
and law. Degrees are important elements of proposals when a firm wants to prove that its 
employees are qualified. However, at the entry level, the firms had a preference for hiring 
undergraduates from prestigious liberal arts colleges, with no professional training. The ability to 


write well, work hard, and think clearly were valued at the entry level. 
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Several high-level managers were formerly employed by the EPA; often, the expertise gained 
at EPA makes these individuals better qualified to work as consultants since they understand both 
the government agency and the people who will award the contracts. With an increasing 
dependency on consultants, problems could arise if program-specific expertise is outside of the 
government. But the consultants we spoke to could not identify a specific incident when the use 
of contractors presented such a problem for the EPA. However, when the Exxon Valdez disaster 
occurred, one of the firms sent its employees to EPA to staff the crisis center. 

Employees in these firms assumed that private consulting firms paid higher wages than the 
federal government at all levels. Many seemed to feel that working in the private sector for an 


EPA contractor was generally similar to being a public servant, with the benefits of higher wages, 


no civil service tests, reduced paperwork, and increased variety in work. This variety in work is 


possible because larger contractors are often working on several contracts at once, and the 
employees can move among projects depending on where they are needed. Furthermore, well- 
established consulting firms offer employees a degree of job security; if the company fails to 
renew a contract, employees are reassigned to other projects as long as the company’s volume of 
business can support it and their skills are transferable. Since our interviews, one of the firms has 
laid off several employees as its business with the government declined. A concern with 
professionalism was quite apparent. The employees take pride in their work and strive to produce 
quality products. Every document sent to a client is reviewed by several managers. Consultants 
with scientific backgrounds appeared to take pride in "pushing the envelope" to present the most 
sophisticated analysis using the most accurate data possible. Many employees seem committed 
to improving the environment and were drawn to federal consulting as a way to work for a cause 
they believe in. At higher levels employees seem more committed to their profession than the 
“environmental cause". The commitment of lawyers, economists, and scientists to their 
professions and professional standards seemed to serve as a control on the quality of the analytic 


work they produced. 


= 


The goal of personal advancement also seems to contribute to the work ethic. An 
employee’s rate of promotion is linked to the quality and quantity of her work. Employees at all 
levels often work long hours, which contributes to a corporate culture that further encourages this 
type of behavior. 

One consultant we spoke with feels that consulting for the federal government provides him 
with unique opportunities, unavailable to others in his field. Whereas the traditional practice of law 
is retrospective, applying existing laws to past events, government consulting allows him to 
present “prospective analysis on the implementation of the law." 

The fact that private consultants are dependent on the government and beholden to 


shareholders is quite evident. These private organizations respond to different environmental 


pressures and concerns than their federal clients. Pressure to win new contracts and renew 


existing ones creates a great deal of pressure. When a contract proposal is due, employees are 
often expected to work and bill 40 hours each week, then work as many additional hours as is 
necessary to prepare the proposal. Managers who lead a team in preparing a successful proposal 
are sometimes rewarded with substantial bonuses. One consultant stated that the hours are often 
"extraordinary"; she felt that government employees have more control over their hours than 
consultants who are constantly concerned with winning the next contract. 

Many employees felt that a significant difference between the public and private 
organizations is the degree of flexibility in assignments. They believed that most federal 
employees work for one department or office for their entire career. At a large firm with several 
government contracts, a consultant can work in different policy and regulatory areas on a regular 
basis, depending on where his expertise is needed. For many consultants, this variety is a 
significant advantage over federal government employment. 

While some elements of consulting firms clearly distinguish them from public organizations, 
many consultants seem to think that they are simply an extension the federal government. When 


the goals and priorities of the clients change, the consultants adjust their work to reflect these 
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changes. The consultants did not believe that they had any ability to advance a personal agenda 
through their work. 

One consultant we spoke with discussed the idea of divided loyalties for a consultant. Her 
first loyalty was to her client, but she acknowledged that her loyalties (and those of her co- 
workers) was divided, since the company is publicly owned. She stated that their “other loyalties 
are to the shareholders...we have to earn a respectable rate of return on their investment." 

The consultants felt that they are extremely responsive to the desires of their government 
clients. They seemed very aware that if their work was not high quality, the contract could easily 
go to another firm instead of being renewed. These companies’ objectives of completing their 
projects with the highest quaiity possible, and in a timely manner, advance both their own goals, 
and the goals of their federal government clients. One consultant remarked that working as a 
consultant provided “the best of both worlds — work on important public policy problems with all 


the benefits of the private sector." 


Contracting Problems 


One outstanding problem related to Federal government contracting is the economic 


inefficiency of the bid and proposal process. Public and private resources are consumed through 
the bid and proposal process that reduce the amount of resources available for more productive 
pursuits. The federal agencies spend time and other resources in preparing requests-for- 
proposals, and likewise, private contractors and consultants commit significant resources to 
preparing their proposals. Regulations to promote fair competition add to the complexity of the 
process. Contractors must recoup these resources through the contracts they receive in order to 
survive. Resources used in the bid and proposal process are considered transaction costs and 
reduce the economic efficiency of the contracting process in the short run. In the long run the 


assumption is that frequent bidding should make the market, if not the firm, work more efficiently. 


Contract management is an increasingly important area for the government, but is generally 
not considered central to the mission of an agency. Federal government organizational cultures 
may not reward contract managers. A recent EPA document on contracts management noted that 
EPA “has operated under the paradigm that the Agency’s environmental mission is so important 
that contract management is secondary to accomplishing it" (EPA Report, 1992: 9). Reports from 
the GAO, EPA, and other federal agencies and departments indicate that the system of contracts 
management needs improvement. In order for improvements to occur, the culture and rewards 
system in the federal government needs to be revised to encourage and reward effective contract 


managers. 


A Research Agenda for the Hollow State 


This paper closes with a set of research questions that need exploration if the hollow state is 
to be more than a metaphor. The concept has significance for public policy, public management, 
and governance. The contracting questions flow from this very limited study, while the 


governance questions flow from our long-term research project on the hollow state. They are 


focused on community level services that are often funded by federal dollars that are passed 


through the states; however they have significant implications for how the federal government 


performs its work. 


Contracting Questions 


1. Are we contracting out inherently governmental functions? 


A GAO Report (1991) examined this question in detail, but was unable reach any conclusion. 


There was no consensus on what constituted an inherently governmental function. 
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2. Is there adequate monitoring and auditing of contractors? 


The answer to this question, even from the limited data presented here, is that neither 
monitoring nor auditing is adequate given the volume of contracting. If there is a five year delay 
in auditing of contracts, and few penalties, other than reimbursement of the disputed sum, firms 
face a good chance of having the government accept whatever bills are submitted. It is only when 
particularly outrageous contracts are exposed, through the media or whistleblowers, that auditing 
becomes an issue. The most recent case involved the Resolution Trust Corporation’s contract 
with a major accounting firm to make copies of millions of bank documents at 67 cents a page. 


What was particularly galling was that the accounting firm subcontracted with a copying firm to 


have the job done at four cents a page. As privatization increases, governments faced with hiring 


freezes and cutbacks will find it increasing difficult to monitor and audit effectively. 


3. Do we have adequate data to determine the extent of contracting? 


At the federal! level data exists, but it is inconsistent. Different definitions of contracting will 
give different totals and the categories for contracts are often not illuminating. There is no fine 
grained detail that exists to allow us to understand the nature of contracting at the federal level. 
Ail government reports on contracting have called for better data. No central data source exists at 
the state and local levels. The Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (ACIR) has 
conducted studies of municipal contracting but much local contracting is done by nonprofit 
agencies that are funded by the state, sometimes with federal block grant money, to deliver social 


services. Here there is no central source of data. 


4. Are personnel who work for nonprofit agencies and for profit firms different than their 


counterparts who work for government? 
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We know of no data that exists which could shed light on this question. Do educational 
qualifications differ? Does level of professionalization differ? Is the government workforce more 
diverse than the contractor workforce? Do pay and benefit levels differ? In contracting with 
nonprofits at the local level, some observers believe that nonprofits are chosen over government 
agencies to deliver services because their pay and benefit levels make them cheaper, not because 


they are more effective (Smith and Lipsky, 1993). 


Governance Questions 


1. What does privatization do to the legitimacy of the state? 


In the 1970s, jails were often used in public finance classes as an example of a public 
service that could not be privatized. The reason given was that since the state monopolized the 
legitimate power of coercion in society, the power to take away a person’s liberty was viewed as a 
function that, if delegated to a private firm, would lead to the state becoming illegitimate in the 


eyes of its citizens. Today the courts haven’t been privatized, but some prisons are run by private 


companies. An attorney under contract with the courts may evaluate and recommend which 


petitions requesting that an individual be institutionalized in a mental hospital be granted. What 
are the long run effects of agencies and individuals who are not agents of the state, and are not 
publicly accountable, making decisions that deprive citizens of their liberty? In many community 
mental health systems, a nonprofit mental health authority that serves as the conduit for taxpayer 
dollars to provide treatment also determines who is eligible to receive services from the system. 


Should non-public organizations be determining who should receive public services? 


2. What impact does the hollowing out of the state have on policy design, control of the 


implementation process, and evaluation of the quality of the contracted services? 
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Privatization often occurs because severe capacity limitations force the government to 
contract for services it does not have the ability to provide. Policy design, control of the 
implementation process, and evaluation of the quality of the contracted services can, and often do 
remain, the job of the public agency. However, the capacity limitations that led to contracting out 
in the first place may extend to the guidance and evaluation functions of government. In a recent 
study of a community mental health system, policy design and control of the implementation 
process were performed by the nonprofit mental health authority and the providers. Evaluation 
was not performed by the state because its administrative resources were stretched thin 
responding to a lawsuit that, among other things, requested systematic evaluation of the treatment 


services provided by the nonprofits (Milward, Provan and Else, 1993) 


3. What impact does the hollow state have on our theories of bureaucracy? 


Theories of bureaucracy begin with the assumption that public organizations are boundary 
maintaining. Red tape, rigidity, rule-mindedness are all byproducts of the attempt by leaders to 
control the behavior of subordinates in the organization. That they often fail in their purpose, or 


elicit behavior that is unintended, does not negate the fact that much of bureaucratic theory is 


intraorganizational. When bureaus interact, the assumption of boundary maintenance still exists. 


Bureaus conflict over turf and money. Even when scholars speak of policy subsystems, bureaus, 
together with interest groups and congressional committees, are the actors. The hollow state calls 
theories of bureaucracy into question in two ways. First, some community based systems have 
very few governmental bureaucrats in them. This is certainly the case in mental health. In a study 
comparing four community mental health systems in four different states there are few if any 
bureaucrats. State officials are few and far between (Milward, Provan, and Smith: forthcoming) 


This needs to be explored in other privatized systems. Second, in the hollow state, 
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interpenetration of public and private is a fact of life. The central task of government in a 


privatized system is to arrange networks, not manage a hierarchy. 


4. What impact does lobbying by contractors have on legislators who exercise oversight of 


government agencies that monitor the performance of the contractors? 


One virtue of privatization is that it transfers services from politicized settings to 
professional and business settings. In the latter, decisions are supposedly made on the basis of 
best professional practice or management efficiency. Whether or not privatization removes service 
provision from the realm of politics is an empirical question. There is a great deal of anecdotal 
evidence - in mental health, health care, and welfare - that professional associations of nonprofit 
contractors are relatively powerful political actors, who use campaign contributions and the other 
tools of lobbying to influence the legislators who oversee the agencies they contract with. In other 
privatized settings, the same thing occurs with business associations and industries that 
government contracts with, from the highway lobby to waste haulers. Thus, it is not clear that 


privatizing services avoids the problem of provider politics. If Superfund consulting firms, 


nonprofit substance abuse providers, and government employees like teachers or postal workers, 


all attempt to influence Congress, state legislatures and city councils, where is the benefit of 


removing politics by privatizing public services? 


5. Is the hollow state permanent or an epiphenomenon? 


Guy Peters framed this research question and it will only be answered by time. Is 
privatization an end state; or is it a epiphenomenon that contains within itself the seeds of its own 
demise? Will the inherent contradictions of government contracting for services with nonprofit or 


for profit organizations lead to demands for a “republicization" of the state. 


. 
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Making progress on these two sets of research questions will take a major effort on the part 


of public policy and public management scholars. There are both citizenship and policy design 


aspects of hollow state. One key design issue is what Hal Rainey calls “the irony of privatization’. 
Privatization is portrayed as a solution to government mismanagement and efficiency. The irony 
comes from the fact that privatization is not self implementing. The contractor must be highly 
competent and effective for a privatized system to not to become a “nongovernmental monopoly’. 
Privatization takes very good public management to make it work. The government must be a 
very smart buyer (Kettl, 1992B). Is this possible without significantly enhancing the capacity of 
government? 

One of the reasons given for private firms being more efficient than government is that they 
can ignore, to a degree that government cannot, external influences. For citizenship, the question 
a privatized system raises, concerns how a set of third parties can balance the multiple and 
conflicting bottom lines of government - efficiency, effectiveness, responsiveness, accountability, 
and equity - while enhancing citizen responsibility and efficacy. How is this possible when the 


citizens are removed from the process of policy implementation? 
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It was James Rosenau writing in tne late 1968s who urged 
first generation International Relations scholars to examine the 
inter-penetration between domestic political systems and foreign 
policy behaviors. This clarion call came with some suggestive 
concepts--the neec to examine linkage politics or an inter- 
penetrated system. But the reality is that most = scholars 
continued to emphasize either international or domestic factors. 
And early on, Rosenau (1966:31) explicated the problem that has 
continued to plague the field: 


"To identify factors is not ts trace their influence. To 
uncover processes that affect external behavior is not to 
explain how and why they are operative under certain 
circumstances and not under others. To recognize 
forsign policy is shaped by internal as well as 

factors is not to comprehend how the two intermi~x 
indicate the conditions under which one predominates 

the other. And in these respects progress has been 

Slow indeed.” 


Even as recently as 1988, the historian Christopher Thorne 
€1988:125) confirmec Rosenau’s premonition: 


“Contemporary historians of American foreign relations, 
however, have generally invested more energy in debating 
the relative primacy of internal and external than in 
articulating their conmnectedness.” 


Second generation foreign policy scholars have recently been 
intellectually reinvigorated by Robert Putnam’s (1988) 
formulation of the linkage problem. Putnam describes the linkage 
4S a two-level game. The metaphor posits that domestic interest 
groups pressure the government to adopt specific policies and 
forge coalitions, while internationally, goverriments nave to not 
only satisfy domestic constituencies, but react to behaviors of 
other national actors as well. What makes the game unusually 
complex is that "moves that are rational for a player at one 
board. . - may be impolitic for thet same player at the other 
board” (Putnam 1988: 434), Neitner a "second image" explanation 
(domestic causes and international effects) nor a "second image 
reversed" explanation (international causes and domestic effects) 
are sufficient. What is needed is an explanation of "how the 
domestic politics of several countries became entangled via an 
international negotiation” (Putnam 19868:438). The strength of 
Putnam’s analysis is that it focuses on interaction between the 
two level game. 


Taking up Rosenau’s first generation challenge to focus on 
the interaction variables, invigorated by Putnam’s notion of 
entanglement between the domestic and international level, this 
paper has three ebjectives. First, we review the literature on 
domestic and international linkages beginning from Rosenau’s 


seminal work, as well as work from the theories of functionalism, 
complex interdependence, and state/society reiations. Second, 
drawing on this rich literature which addresses bits and parcels 
of the linkage problem, we propose a typology of linkage actors, 
both governmental and non-governmental actors with appropriate 
cxamples. Third, we identify different linkace strategies 
employed by the various actors. Having specified the actors and 
strategies, students of foreign policy analysis are better able 
to make the connections, the linkages between domestic politics 
and international relations. 


Approaches to Linking Domestic and [nternational Factors 


The dominance of the realist paradigm in International 
Relations in 195%s and 1960s made it understandable that domestic 
and international factors were treated as analytically separate. 
Politicai realism iS, after all, predicated on the dual 
assumptions that the state is a unitary actor and that 
international politics and domestic politics are two Separate 
spheres of activity, utterly independent from each other. Thus, 
the political processes within each of the domains are 
fundamentally different. Neither inter-connections, inter- 
penetration, or even linkages between the two domains are 
acknowledgec, much less appreciated. 


Challenges toe the dominant realist paradigm came indirectly 
in the 1950s with the re-disceovery of functionalist theory. 
Building on the work of David Mitrary in The Working Peace 
System, functionsalists contend that the distinctions between the 
construct of the state and the international system need to break 
down. In fact, the territorial state, so central in realist 
theory, is by functionalist accounts an inefficient, largely 
outdated, unat.. The functions of the state should be undertaken 
by non-political elites, scientific and technical personnel whose 
commitment to resolving problem" (‘transnational non- 
political problems) takes precedent over alleciance to the state. 
As these elites perform specific functions in collaboration with 
other similarly-situated transnational eGlites, then cooperative 
works will "spill over" into other more controversial domains. 
Spill-over is the feedback between the domestic and international 
developments. In the Jona term, habits of cooperation develop, 
ultimately both sustaining the enterprise and undermining the 
state systen. In functionalism, then, the inter-connectedness 
between domestic politics and the international system comes 
tnrough a specific type of transnational technical actor and the 
process occurs through spill-over to other issue areas. 


The aspiration of the founders of the European Community to 
g° "beyond the nation-state" is the embodiment of functionist 
thinking. The European Commission, where supposedly non- 
politicized individuals represent community-wide rather than 
netional interests, is the principal crgan between the state and 
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the community system. So functionalism and its empirical referent 
the European Community has provided one type of linkage actor, as 
well as alerted theorists te the possible connections Eetween the 
two systems. 


Rosenau goes further in proposing two concepts that connect 
domestic and international systems. First, Rosenau introduced 
the idea of a penetrated political system, "where nonmembers of a 
mational society participate irectly and authoritatively, 
through actions taken Jjointly with the society’s members, in 
either the allocation of its values or the mobilization of 
support on behalf of its goals” (Rosenau 1966: 65). In these 
systems, the politicel processes differ from both those found 
within a national political system and from those in the 
international system. Face-to face interactions beween 
nonmembers of the society and societal members are extensive. 
Seccnd, Rosenau proposed linkage politics as tne process within a 
penetrated system. Linkage was defined as "any recurrent 
sequence cf behavior that originates in one system and is reacted 
to in another” (Rosenau 1969:44). Essential to tnis definition 
in its original formulation is the idea that a single reaction 
does not constitute a linkage; only sequences of behavior are of 
interest, behaviors which cross boundaries between systems. Some 
linkages may be fused--"a sequence in which an input fosters an 
output in such away that they cannot meaningful be analyzed 
separately" (Rosenau 1969:49). Yet empirical researchers were 
Slow to pick up and utilize these concepts, despite the important 
and suggestive dimensions being tapped. 


In 1972 the publication of Robert 0. Keohane and Jaseph S. 
Nye’s book Power and Interdependence provided an additional 
challenge to the realist paradigm.’ The complex interdependence 
perspective posits that there are other actors important in 
international politics, although the state may continue to be the 
most critical; that states may not necessarily act as units--sub~- 
governmental actors and different societal actors may have 
different and sometimes conflicting foreign policy agendas than 
the central government; that military security issues do not 
necessarily dominate the political agenda, other issues are of 
increasina salience} that international governmental 
organizations are not the inconsequential actors that the 
realists believed. So the interdependence view identifies not 
only anew suite of actors, sub-national actors and revitalized 
international organizations, but also new political nrocesses-- 
transgovernmental pslicy coordination, transnational coalition 
building, regimes, agenda setting (Keohane and Nye 1989) An 
additional valuable contribution of the perspective are the two 
measures introduced to evaluate the amount that a state reacts to 
or can thwart the external environment. A state is sensitive to 
external factors when there are costly effects imposed from 
outside before policies are altered try te change the situation; 
whereas a vuinerable state is liable to suffer costs imposed by 


external events even after nolicies rave been altered (Keohane 
and Nye 19989:13). With these concepts, researchers are able to 
begin to measure the relative impact of the internationnal system 
on domestic politics. 


Complex interdependence does challenge the realist position; 
it breaks down the nation-state; it identifies political 
processes which cross the boundaries between the international 
system and domestic system, thereby erasing the boundaries 
separating internationai and domestic politics. But as the 
authors themselves admit (Keohane and Nye 1989:256), the impact 
of international relations or domestic politics ("second image 
reversed") is ignorec in complex interdependeiice. Furthermore, 
"What researchers must now dois to link a process-oriented 
version of systemic theory closely with an anaiysis of domestic 
politics. . . “ (Keohane and Nye 1989:26@). 


Fanally, throughout the 198@s, the jiiterature on foreign 
economic cecisionmaking has contributed toa thinking about the 
interconnectedness of domestic and international political 
systems. Peter Katzenstein (1976:45) delineated the importance 
of domestic factors in foreign eccnomic policy, "Content and 
consistency of foreign economic policies result as much from the 
constraints of domestic structures as from the functional Logic 
inherent in international effects.” What Katzenstein was 
reacting to was a literature which attributed determinants of 
foreign economic policy to international power structure and 
bargaining of societal factors (pluralism). He argued strongly, 
"The jornt impact of international effects and domestic 
structures thus condition government policy” CKatzenstein 
1976:19). National decisionmakers must be concerned 
Simuitaneously with domestic and international pressures. 


Later work by both Gourevitch (1986) and Rogowski (1989) 
supported Katzenstein’s theory about the domestic- international 
linkage. For Rogowski (1999), the international economic 
environment, specifically changes in international trade, 
triggers changes in domestic politics and hence policy choice; 
for Gourevitch (1986), internationa economic crises lead tc 
policy debates and controversy, then new domestic policies 
emercae. 


Thus, gradually, the state/internationai dichotomy posited 
by political realists has been challenged by quite different 
theoretical traditions. Each has suggested that the distinction 
between the state and international system has been eroded by 
transnational actors, processes, and the appearance of new 
issues. The time is ripe for a typclogy of linkage actors, one 
drawn from diverse theoretical traditions. 


¥ 


Typology of Linkage Actors 


The erosion of the state as unitary actor has not led toa 
Gimunition = o7 governmental actors. In fact, the proposed 
typology of linkage actors includes prominently both governmental 
and non-governmental actors. Figure 1 identifies the relevant 
actors. 


Figure i fCabout here) 
Linkage Actors 


Governmental Non-Governmental 


Negotiators Actors in second track diplomacy 

International governmental Non-governmental organizations 
organizations 

International courts 

Transgovernmental coalitions 


Epistemic communities 


Governmental negotiators are the first type of linkage 
actor. Recently, scholars have realized that international 
negotiations provide an important venue from which to think about 
the interaction between domestic and international structures and 
processes. One variant is introduced in the work of Futnam 
(1988). Putnam identifies Level I as bargaining between 
international negotiators; Level II is discussion within each 
group of constituents about whether to ratify Level I agreements. 
Level I and II bargaining is linked through an iterative process. 
The key variable is the size of the "“win-set.” The win-set for 
Level Il constituency is the set of all possible Level I 
agreements that would win, that is gain a majority among 
constituents. The larger the win-sets, the more likely the Level 
I agreement. The size of the win-set depends primarily on the 
distribution, preferences, and possible coalitions among Level II 
constitutents (Putnam 1998: 437, 440,442). While the chief 
negotiator is the formal link between Level I and II, the 
negotiator may have individual interests; however, under 
pressure, the allegiance of negotiator belongs to the domestic 
level (Putnam 1989:456). Thus, what Putnam does for the 
international negotiator as actor is to provide a linkage 
concept--win-sets-—-between Level I international bargaining and 
Level II domestic constituencies. 


Mayer (1992) also puts key emphasis on the international 
negotiating situation, 

“an internal-external bargaining process in which the 
parties to the external bargain, i.e., mations, are not 
unitary actors but rather are composed of domestic factions 
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which share power but which differ in their interests. 
Domestic factions negotiate internaliy over what positions 
will be taken by tneir party in the external negotiation” 
(Mayer 1992:794-795). 


Using game theoretic language, he identifies the bargaining set 
as the set of physically possible outcomes that are Pareto- 
Lacroavenents on the no-egreement alternative. But Mayer suggests 
a uifferent concept which links the domestic and international-— 
the side-payment. Side-payments allow domestic factions to 
compensate one another, thus permiting opportunities toa re- 
examine the international bargain--a bargain previousiy blocked 
by domestic facticns (Mayer 1992: 


Thus, international negotiations, and snpecificaily 
international negotiators, are one tyoe of linkage actor; win- 
sets and sid@é-payments allow then to negotiate at both the 
international and domestic level simultaneously. This is an 
innovative approach to foreign policy analysis. 


international governmental organizations ({iGOs>) have always 
been acknowledged as actors by politicai realists, but their 
importance has been minimized. If, indeed, the issue of military 
security remained dominant on the international agenda, then a 
tertiary role for [GOs is neither surprising nor unreasonable, 
particularly in the post World War II Cold War environment. tn 
the United Nations, security issues are the perogative of the 
Security Council and the veto guarantees that the five Great 
Powers must agree among themselves before any unified action was 
taken. However, the end of the Cold War has resulted in the 
demand for stronger and permanent peacekeeping and peacemaking 
mechanisms. Ang these demands hav® resulted in intervention 
directly into the security affairs of member states, even without 
their consent. Somalia and Besnia, under the guise of 
"humanitarian intervention," may be servi. as important 
precedents, with the United Nations serving a key linkage 
function. 


{f IG0s are viewed more broadly as actors in other issue 
areas, then their role of linkage actor is even more apparent. 
Keohane and Nye (1989:35) have suggested such a broad view: 

in a world of multipie issues imperfectly linked, in 
whieh coalitions are formed transnationally and 
transgovernmentally, the potential role of international 
institu*ions in political bargaining is greatly increased. 
In garticular, they help set the international agenda, 
and act as cataiyts for coalition-formation and as arenas 
for political initiatives and linkage by weak states.” 


The International Monetary Fund CIMF), and toa lesser 
extent the World Benk CIBRD), have exercised key roles in this 
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regard. The IMF plays an increasingly key role in less develcped 

ountries plagued by psersis cio ent deficits. Expanding from its 

short-term Loan function, the IMF provides longer-term loans, as 

well as an “international stamp of approval” for both 

i. “yal and bilateral lenders and private banks. Such loans 

cye@asinel- dependent on high conditionality: the IMF 

that © country design a specific set of measures 

and mo them in order to eliminete fundamertal 

problems befor. Loans are granted. The country may be 

neath internal adjustments ‘fsilowing 

and monctary policie na external 

S Cel Nat ing LMS contral Tate xchange 

restrictions ance valuing its currency). a is 
negotiated, nomitey the acm Jus 
interprets whether performance criteria tave 


As perrorms thi function 

naticnal economi: policy, it has been th 
criticisms especially im Latin America and cs charge 
the institution with sroviding too little aid, too high 
interest rates, only slightly below market rates. And vehement 
criticisms have arisen imst the content and timing of the 
cenditionality imposed. 30s which link the international system 
with sini constituencies, especially when the state does net 


reed j concur with the intervention, may lead to controversy. 
xample confirms the conciusicn that Karns and Mingst 
3) offered, 


» as integral components of the contemporary 
international system, as both influencers and instruments, 
IG0Os have generated unique patterns of interpenetration 
between the domestic and systemic sources of foreign policy. 


International courts are a third type of linkage 
although the International Court ct Justice does not play 
role. The European Court of Justice (ECJ) provides an example 
of a regional court that serves as a direct linkage between 
domestic political and legal systems anc the greater European 
community 


The founders of the European Community never envisaged such 
an extensive role for the court. Until 1963, the Treaty of Rome 
depended entirely on the actions of national legislatures; the 
unitary states enforced the international treaty. But by 1965, 
the balance began to change as the "skin" of the state began to 
peel away. First, a citizen of a community country could ask a 
national court to en any provision of domestic law found 
im conflict with provision of the treaty. Second, by 1975, a 
citizen could seek ‘ited kiddie of a national law found to be in 
conflict with self-executing provisions of community “directives” 
issued by the European Community Council of Ministers. Third, by 
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1999, community citizens could ask national courts to interpret 
national legislation consistently with community legislation, if 
there was undue delay in passing the directive on the part of 
national legislatures (Burley and Mattli 1993:42). Community 
citizens have direct access not only to their national legal 
systems but to a community-based one as well. 


In addition, one specific provision within the Treaty of 
Rome has provided the foundation for the inter-penetration of the 
court into domestic legal systems. Article 177 of the Treaty 
authorizes the court to issue "preliminary rulings” involving 
interpretations of community law arising in national courts. 
Lower national courts could refer questions for such judgments at 
their discretion. Although largely unanticipated, it has been 
through the Article 177 procedure that the links between the 
court and subnational actors, including private litigants, 
lawyers, and lower courts, have been forged (Burley and Mattli 
1993:58). What this has done is remove the ECJ from litigating 
direct conflicts between member states or even between the 
European Commission and member states. According to Burley and 
Mattli 1993:72), Article 177 has thus shifted the “vanguard of 
community law enforcement" to cases involving primarily private 
perties. 


A fourth type of governmental actor are transgovernmental 
coalitions--coalitions arising when the state is no longer acting 
as a unit. Such coalitions have arisen as the political agenda 
has broadened into many different issue areas. Bureaucracies§ in 
different states, like the ministries of transportation, trade, 
or agriculture, find that they need to deal with each other 
directiy, rather than indirectly through the foreign ministry. 
One former American official put it thus, “it if a central fact 
of foreign relations that business is carried on by the separate 
departments with their counterpart bureaucracies abroad, through 
a variety of informal as well as formal connections." (reported 
in Keohane and Nye 1974: 42-43). This is particularly true wher 
there is no central policy or where strikingly different 
interests are at stake. 


Linkage actors may also be non-governmental agents. 
Individuals participating in track two diplomacy represent a 
fifth type of linkage actor. Track two diplomacy utilizes 
individuals outside of governments to engage in the task of 
conflict resolution. Montville (1987:7-8) delineates three 
processes of track two diplomacy. First, unofficial individuals 
from different international groups meet in a small problem- 
solving workshep in order to develop personal relationships, and 
an understanding of the shared problem from the perspective of 
cthers. Second, these individuals seek to influence public 
opinion in constituent states, which in the words of Montville 
(1987:7-8), “consists of reducing the sense of victimhood of the 
parties and rehumanizing the image of the adversary." If 


successful, then political leaders will find a “safer” climate to 
undertake negotiations. Third, individuals engage in cooperative 
enterprises, usually but not necessarily economic in nature, 
which "provides incentives, institutional support, and continuity 
to the political and psychological process" (Montville 1987:8). 
Thus, participants in track two diplomacy may be themselves. the 
link between domestic groups and the international setting. 


Non-governmental organizations (NGOs) are a sixth type of 
linkage actor--organizations which may have as their participants 
track-two diplomacy actors. NGOs have grown exponentially over 
the past two decades. They are engaged in a wide variety of 
activities at the local, national, transnational, and 
international level; they function in all the various issue 
areas, perhaps most notably in human rights, humanitarian, and 
environmental issues. They work together with sub-national 
groups, with IGOs, and with other NGOs in what are often 
described as inter-organizational networks. For example, 
environmental NGOs have been critical actors in mobilizing the 
mass publics toward environmental protection--savinn the whales, 
labeling "green" products in Europe and Canada, w 1 with IGOs 
like the United Nations Environmental Programme, 1g parallel 
NGO conferences te foster metworking at both globa: vironmental 
conferences in Stockholm, 1972, and Rio, 1992 (the International 
Forum of NGOs and Social Movements), and NGOs have been involved 
in helping to implement both local ang national legislation, as 
well as international treaties. 


NGOs may have some advantages over other types of actors. 
As Caldwell (1984:264> delineates, "In both the forming and 
execution of international policy they (CNGOs] may act more 
rapidly and directly, and with less risk to national 
sensitivities than can the official intergovernmental agencies." 
Others, likewise, have pointed to the strengths of NGOs: they are 
usually independent politically from any sovereign state; they 
have developed processes for data collection. They can 
participate in many different tasks of the policy process. If 
the purpose of NGOs, then, is to influence state behavior, they 
have a number of different approaches at their disposal to 
penetrate the state, by initiating formal legally binding action, 
by pressuring authorities to impose state sanctions, by carrying 
out independent investigations, and by linking issues together in 
ways that force compliance on at least some of the issues. Thus, 
NGOs are versatile, increasingly powerful, linkage actors. 


A seventh type of linkage actor is epistemic communities, an 
informal grouping that incorporates other linkage actors. 
Individual experts, technical specialists according to the 
functionalists, experts from both NGOs and IGOs, along with their 
counterparts in state and sub-state agencies may well form part 
of an epistemic community. As Haas (1992:3) describes, "an 
epistemic community is a network of professionals with recognized 
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expertise and competence in a particular domain and = an 
authoritative claim to policy-relevant knowledge within that 
domain or issue-area." They have 1) "a shared set of normative 
and principled beliefs. 2) “Shared causal beliefs. 
"which then serve as the basis for elucidating the multiple 
linkages between possible policy actions and desired outcomes"’ 
3> “shared notions of validity;" and 3) "a set of common 
practices associated with a set of problems to which their 
professional competence is directed." Members of such 
transnational knowledge communities play key roles in influencing 
both state and international secretariat behavior. 


The United Nations Environmental Program’s Mediterranean 
Action Plan has relied on epistemic communities. After 1972, 
individual experts were invited to meetings in a professional 
non-official capacity. Meetings bound the experts in the 
process, meaning that UNEP administrators relied on the epistemic 
community for getting the data to establish the monitoring 
program and to modify it in accord with the data received. These 
individuals also became active in the domestic bargaining 
process, fostering learning among governmental elites. As Haas 
(199@:188) summarizes, 

the transnational alliance between the ecological 
epistemic community and national marine scientists led 
governments to define their interests, so that they accepted 

a collective program that was increasingly comprehensive and 

complied with such arrangements domestically." 


In this case, the influence of the epistemic communities is 
largely an elite-driven process, with many of the issues falling 
under the purview of a smali group (Haas 199@0:163). 


Thus, seven different actors have the potential to be 
linkage actors, actors positioned between the domestic polity and 
the international system. Each of these actors has been woefully 
neglected by political realists who view domestic politics and 
international politics as separate spheres of activity. Further 
these actors traditionally have not been emphasized by the first 
generation foreign policy analysis community. Yet these actors 
are increasingly critical in making and implementing 
international policy and they are able to employ specific 
strategies for exerting influence. We turn next to an 
examination of these linkage strategies. 


Linkage Strategies 


Four different strategies are utilized by these linkage 
actors. The strategies include the following: the power 
approach, the technocratic approach, coalition-building, and 
grass-roots mobilization.” Not all actors are able to employ all 
strategies; some actors are especially suited to a particular 
strategy. Whether the respective actors are able to use 
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successfully these strategies clearly depends on not only 
specific characteristics of the actor, but also on both the 
domestic and international context of the situation. 


In the power approach, linkage actors attempt to target top 
decisionmakers in either domestic political systems or the 
international system through direct intermediation. These actors 
utilize personal contacts and persuasion tactics, sometimes 
circumventing normal governmental channels. This is a highly 
risky strategy; success by a linkage actor is apt to lead to 
sweeping and critical outcomes; failure can lead to a dimunition 
of the actors’ long-term influence and a loss of legitimacy. 


The IMF’s imposition of conditionality on loans is an 
excellent example of the power approach. Member teams from the 
IGO are sent to specific countries to meet with high level 
governmental officials in order to hammer out an "acceptable” 
economic plan. Should the government accept the agreement, 
public and private loans will flow to the country. Should the 
government not agree, or should the government faii to implement 
the agreed upon strategy, funds are withheld. The risks are high 
for both parties--the government risks both loss of international 
funds and loss of control Cand face) with respect to domestic 
economic policy; the IMF risks its reputation, as well as 
jeopardizing the support of western donor countries. 


Several UN officials-- international negotiators-- have 
utilized a power approach, negotiating with the highest level 
officials. In early 1986, Diego Cordovez, an assistant to UN 
Secretary-General Perez de Cuellar, used the influence and power 
of his office to mediate an accord onthe Afghan conflict, 
negotiating ways in which the UN could facilitate the withdrawal 
of Soviet forces. And in 1987 Secretary General Perez de Cuellar 

himself, after a decade of delicate negotiations, reconciled 
the views of the five members cf the Security Council, which 
paved the way for Security Council Resolution 598--a _ UN- 
supervised ceasefire between Iran and Iraq. Top-level 
negotiators exercised direct power instruments to forge 
settlements between domestic actors and the international 
community. 


In the technocratic approach, various actors including IGOs, 
NGOs, epistemic communities, and international courts, acting 
individually or collectively, use knowledge of procedural 
mechanisms as well as the legal system. Such actors learn how 
both the domestic and international system operates. They then 
use this knowledge to link the two systems, often in order to 
achieve specific objectives, to warn of policy trends, to 
intervene administratively , or te institute litigation. The 
technocratic approach operates most effectively when IGOs, NGOs, 
epistemic communities, and international courts rely on linkages 
with sub-unit constituencies. 
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NGOs, for example, can initiate formal legal proceedings 
against states to try to force compliance with international 
norms. An interesting example emerged from the 1972 Marine 
Mammal Protection Act (MMPA), U. S. legislation passed to reduce 
incidental kill or serious injury of marine mammals coincident 
with commercial fishing. Specificially the legislation was 
designed to mitigate the problem of tuna fishermen encircling 
dolphins with a "purse-seine" net to capture the tuna below, 
often harming the dolphins in the process. In June i998, the 
Earth Island Institute, a NGO, brought suit in U.S. District 
Court to compel the executive branch to comply with the MMPA. 
The court enjoined the executive from permitting tuna imports 
into the U.S. from the offending countries (Wirth 1992). Mexico 
then challenged the tuna import ban under the international trade 
organization (General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs--GATT) . 
GATT’s three-member panel concluded that the U.S. had not proved 
that import restrictions were aimed at conservation or that other 
measures were not available. They suggested that unilateral 
trade measures designed to protect resources outside of a state’s 
Jurisdiction conflicts with GATT’s trade principles. GATT was 
more generally calling into question other treaties which depend 
on trade restrictions for enforcement, including the ozone, 
endangered species, and hazardous waste treaties. This example 
illustrates how a NGO tried to utilize the domestic legal system, 
but was challenged by an I1G0’s technical ruling framed in terms 
of a different issue. 


Another way that an NGO may use a technical strategy is by 
trying to change the structure of an IG0Q. The International 
Whaling Commission was originally comprised of U.S., Japan, and 
the Soviet Union, each a whaling or former whaling power. Early 
policies established quotas, effectively legitimizing whaling. 
Few NGOs played any role. In the late 197@s, NGO participation 
increased; they worked to convince more states--non-whaling 
states--to join. With increased numbers of non-whaling members, 
it would be possible to attain the 3/4 state majority necessary 
to pass a proposed moratorium on whaling (Birnie 1985). Changing 
the structure of the IGO through both expanding membership and 
enhanced participation by more NGOs--both technical changes, 
changed the international policy. 


In the coalition-building approach, linkage actors utilize 
domestic actors to build coalitions, forging domestic policy 
consensus as a basis for generating transnational coalitions. The 
process of coalition building includes linking issues, 
penetrating social networks, and linking groups across national 
borders. Transgovernmental coalitions, track two diplomats, and 


international negotiators are well positioned to employ this 
strategy. 


Transgovernmental coalitions have occurred in a number of 
issue areas under complex interdependence, although such 
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coalitions are not always easy to identify. In the area of 
oceans policy, a number of transgovernmental coalitions have 
emerged with varying saliency at different times. Such 
coalitions include those between navies of different countries 
i.e. the U.S. and Indonesia with respect to the issue of the 
straits. Fisheries ministries have also formed such coalitions, 
as have the ministries charged with oceanographic scientific 
research. Keohane and Nye (1989:116) summarize the general 
impact of transgovernmental coalitions, 


the various "clubs" of delegates with similar 
functionai interests in fishing, navies, oil, mining, and so 
forth that were established as part of the informal 
conference diplomacy set up regular channels of 
communication that cut across and created tension within 

the already fragmented national positions. Many of the 
smaller and poorer states had simpler positions, which were 
thus were less affected by these transgovernmental 
contacts. In large-scale conference diplomacy, 
transgovernmental contacts helped the small and poor to 
penetrate the large and strong more than vice versa.” 


Transgovernmental coalitions are certainly more viable and 


noteworthy in large pluralist demccracies, creating the 
possibility of a variety of linkages with the international 
System actors, where in smaller unitary states such linkages are 
less easily forged. 


In grass-roots mobilization, linkage actors try to build 
widespread public involvement in several countries. Appeals to 
the grass-roots may occur through direct action, even 
confrontational "outrageous acts," or through an appeal to an 
ideology. Tactics may include letter writing, campaign 
contributions, and personal contacts. Track two diplomats and 
NGOs are well suited to utilizing this technique. 


Mobilizing the grass roots is a core strategy cf track two 
diplomats--a technique which has been used as a prelude to [GO 
action. For example, there was extensive grass roots 
organization that occurred simultaneously with the development of 
the European Coal and Steel Community and Franco-German 
reconciliation--after World War MII. As Montville (1991:264) 
describes it, 


"Tens of thousands) of French and German academics, 
businessmen, journalists, politicians, artists, 
schoolchildren, and young people participated in 
collaborative exchanges in their areas of interest. 

Activities included language instruction, summer camps, and 
Joint performances of theater and music groups. All this 
activity literally and figuratively signified the 
reintegration of the two peoples on a positive, human 
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psychological level." 


An example of NGO grass-roots mobilization came during the 
199@ London meetings of governments and NGOs concerning revision 
of the 1987 Montreal Protocol on Substances that Deplete the 
Ozone Layer. A number of NGOs were critical of United Nations 
Environmental Program Secretary General Mostafa Tolba for not 
advocating more stringent regulations on ozone destroying 
chemicals. Among the groups, Friends of the Earth International, 
Greenpeace International, and the Natural Resources Defense 
Council, held press conferences and circulated brochures to the 
public, media, and officials complaining of weak regulations. 
The precise strategy pursued varied--Friends of the Earth 
approaching the matter analytically and Greenpeace staging a 
confrontation theatrical happening--but the intent was the same-- 
to focus concern on strengthening the Montreal Protocol (Benedict 
1991: 165-166). By publicizing inadequacies, NGOs force 
discussion both within and between states in international fora. 


These approaches--the power, the technocratic, coalition 
building, and grass roots--are the strategies which the various 
actors have at their disposal in order to build the bridges 
between states and their sub-units, and the international system. 


The Challenges for the Second Generation Scholars and Students 


Students of foreign policy see and experience the intimate 
linkages between domestic politics and international policy in 
their daily lives. It is thus the responsibility and challenge 
for second generation scholars to find appropriate concepts to 
describe the kinds and types of linkages, to examine the actors 
often neglected in earlier research, and to elucidate strategies 
other than power approaches. Scholars can carry out these tasks 
amplifying the intellectual traditions of functionalism, complex 
interdependence, and state/ society relations. After all, asa 
bridging activity, foreign policy analysts need to focus on the 
entanglements, the inter-connections, the interpenetration, and 
linkages between domestic and international influences on foreign 
policy. The use of these typologies might aid in the more 
systematic study of an undeniably important, yet understudied, 
juncture of foreign policy and international relations. 
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Footnotes 
1. Keohane and Nye first published the book in 1972; however, the 
edition cited below is the second, republished in 1989. In an 
sequel essay to that volume, the authors soften their argument 


contending that complex interdependence did not challenge 
political realism, but just added a new dimension to it. 

2. Moon (1988) delineates these useful categories, with reference 
to the strategies employed by transnational lobbists. 
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Introduction 


The return of a single German nation state in 1990 was accompanied 
by fears in Germany and abroad that a new nationalism and right- 
wing extremism would overshadow or even replace the civic culture 
of the Federal Republic and the prospects for a "constitutional 
patriotism" (Habermas). About three years after German unification, 
anti-foreigner violence in Rostock, Solingen and elsewhere, the 
electoral successes of far right parties in state elections, and 
the poisened debate about immigration and the asylum law seem to 
confirm these fears. 

Even though these and other instances mark a transition of the 
familiar in both East and West towards a new Germany, or a Third 
Republic, it has become clear that unification is far from 
complete. The "wall in our heads" continues to exist despite the 
political levelling between East and West. In particular, the 
East’s massive demands for Western support in the reconstruction 


process - financial and otherwise - and the contuinuing differences 


in culture between West and East Germans has led to a “growing 


apart" instead of a “growing together" since the wall has come 
down. 

Consequently, the far right may be just as divided and 
fragmented as the rest of the country and its political forces. A 
closer look at the various dimensions of the far right in both the 
West and the East is necessary to determine which role it will play 
in the new Germany. But most importantly, one must consider the 
political-cultural contexts of both East and West which define the 
parameters in which the far right could (or could not) evolve. 

The core argument of this paper is that the recent revival of 
the far right is the result of two separate processes. The first is 
a restructuring of the political spectrum of the old Federal 
Republic prior to the fall of the wall and unification. Due to 
social and cultural change a new ideological polarization has 


occurred in the Federal Republic of the 1980s (as well as in other 
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Western democracies). This process opened the political space for 
new parties of the left and the right based on new cleavages and 
the disintegration of the established parties and electoral 
coalitions. The rise of the Greens in the 1980s and the first 
electoral successes of the Republikaner in 1989 (and of the NPD and 
DVU, too) indicate the materialization of this new cleavage. These 
electoral changes were accompanied by a new political discourse 
shaped by neoconservative elites and the Kohl government, which 
emphasizes issues of national identity, and, related to this 
reinterpretation of German identity and history, a growing 
radicalization of subcultures in West Germany, in particular 
segments of the youth, which protest against the dominant norms of 
the Westernized political culture of the Bonn Republic. 

The second process is that of the collapse of state socialism 
in the German Democratic Republic and subsequent German unifica- 
tion. The removal of the wall and the opening of borders in Eastern 
Europe led to a dramatic increase of immigration to Germany - a 
phenomenon which, having already affected West Germany somehow 
prior to unification, now challenges East and West Germans alike. 
Unlike the West, the East has had to deal with both the complete 


transformation of its political and economic system and the 


challenges of immigration and "multicultural society" in Germany. 


This takes place in a cultural setting that is still more tradi- 
tionalist (or less Westernized) than the West German one and in 
which authoritarian modes of conflict regulation have dominated 
Since the end of the Weimar Republic. This configuration provides 
a fertile ground for the development of far right orientations and 
activities in unified Germany and/or a further drift to the right 
by the political establishment while at the same time organization- 
al efforts to combine far right political forces across the East- 


West divide must remain limited for the forseeable future. 
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Towards a Concept of the Extreme Right 


The vast literature on political ideologies suggests that the left- 
right or liberal-conservative schema reflects fundamental orienta- 
tions towards politics and society and that the underlying dividing 
line is to be found in attitudes towards change.' Karl Mannheim 
emphasizes that conservative and progressive thought were estab- 
lished as the two socially based and mutually related Weltanschau- 
ungen in the modern world as a result of the differentiation of the 
traditional feudal order into diverse classes, interests, and 
ideologies and the emergence of bourgeois society.” Only this 
challenge to the established order and its hitherto unquestioned 
underlying norms and beliefs could bring about a "conservative" 
consciousness that "discovered" its interests in defending or even 
restoring these norms and the order, i.e. that transformed them 
from an unpolitical cosmos of eternal values and institutions into 
objects of political conflict. Following Mannheim’s approach and 
recent research, I define conservatism not simply as an anti-modern 
movement but as the dialectical counterpart to political moderniza- 
tion (democratization, emancipation, self-government, equal rights 
etc.) which becomes mobilized in processes of differentiation and 
accelerated change.’ 

In consequence, conservatism cannot be reduced to so-called 
eternal conservative values but, as a type of "situational 
ideology"*, it must be specified within historical conflict 


constellations. For example, with the nationalist revolutions of 


ISee Jean A. Laponce, Left and Right. The Topography of 
Political Perceptions (Toronto: U of Toronto Pr., 1981). 


*Karl Mannheim, "Das konservative Denken", Archiv fiir Sozial- 
wissenschaft und Sozialpolitik 57 (1927): pp 68-142, 470-495. 


3See my discussion in Neokonservatismus und Neue Rechte in den 
USA (Baden-Baden: Nomos, 1990), pp. 13-22. 


‘Samuel Huntington, "Conservatism as an Ideology" American 
Political Science Review, 51 (1957): pp. 454-473. 
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the nineteenth century conservatism involved the upper classes 
against the liberalism of the rising bourgeoisie. With the 
Industrial Revolution a new cleavage emerged in which the conserva- 
tive bourgeoisie and remnants of the old order united against the 
workers’ movement and its claim for participation and economic 
redistribution.* "Left" became associated with the lower classes 
and allied elites which strove to change society in a more self- 
governing, egalitarian direction whereas "Right" was associated 
with maintaining and defending the status quo of the liberal 
bourgeois order. 

Definitions of right-wing extremism usually start from this 
basic concept and differentiate between conservatives and reaction- 
aries by arguing that the former seek to preserve the status quo 
while the latter attempt to restore some status quo ante, often by 
the use of "illegimimate" means, i.e. force. But the example of the 
"conservative revolution" in Weimar Germany and the ideology and 
policies of the National Socialists - neither of whom sought to 
restore the traditional social ideas or structures of the German 
past - shows that this criterion is inadequate.° 

Thus I define right-wing extremism as the totality of anti- 
democratic attitudes and behavior patterns, in particular the 
rejection of the democratic Rechtsstaat and its fundamental values 
and principles in favor of an organic view of society, an ethnical- 
ly/racially based concept of nation and national identity and an 
authoritarian view of politics and political leadership, often 
coupled with an anti-liberal and anti-communist bias.’ However, 


since my approach to defining political movements and ideologies 


‘Seymour M. Lipset and Stein Rokkan, "Cleavage Structures, 
Party Systems, and Voter Alignments’, in Party Systems and Voter 
Alignments, ed. by Lipset/Rokkan (New York: Free Press, 1967): pp. 
1-64. 


‘See Klaus von Beyme, “Right-wing Extremism in Post-war 
Europe", West European Politics, 11/2 (April 1988): p.1. 


’1See Richard Stéss, "The Problem of Right-wing Extremism in 
West Germany", West European Politics, 11/2 (April 1988): p. 35f. 
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involves their social base and context, a definition of right-wing 


extremism based on ideology alone is insufficient. Such a defini- 
tion lends itself to an essentialist answer, arbitrarily excluding 
variations of ideology, styles and behavior as well as variations 
of the phenomenon over time (e.g. anti-communism as an “essential 
component" of right-wing ideology makes little sense in a post- 


communist era) .® 


Therefore, behavioral aspects (including public 
support patterns) must also be taken into consideration. 

Here, we can distinguish several types of approaches. One 
approach which is associated with the work of Theodor W. Adorno 
emphasizes the personality structures of supporters of the extreme 
right: in particular intolerance, rigidity in thought, authoritari- 
anism.’ Another approach stresses extraneous social factors such 
as status polarization, marginality or deprivation. and defines 
fascism as a "middle class movement representing a protest against 
both capitalism and socialism, big business and big unions". 

A third approach, combining aspects of both Adorno’s and 
Lipset’s models is provided by Erwin Scheuch and Hans-Dieter 
Klingemann who sought to put the NPD’s sudden electoral success in 
West Germany in the 1960s into a comparative, cross-national 
perspective.'' Thy assume that the potential for right-wing 
movements exists in all industrial societies and should be 


understood as a "normal" pathological condition. In all fast- 


8See Paul Hainsworth, "Introduction. The Cutting Edge: The 
Extreme Right in Post-War Western Europe and the USA", in idem, ed. 
The Extreme Right in Europe and the USA (London: Pinter Publishers, 
1992), pp. 3ff. 


°See Theodor W. Adorno et al., The Authoritarian Personality 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1950). 


Seymour M. Lipset, Political Man, second enlarged edition 
(Baltimore, MD: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1981): p. 131. 


'Rrwin K. Scheuch and Hans-Dieter Klingemann, "Theorie des 
Rechtsradikalismus in westlichen Industriegesellschaften", 


Hamburger Jahrbuch fiir Wirtschafts- und Gesellschaftspolitik, 12 
(1967): pp. 11-29. 
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growing modernizing countries there will be some people or whole 
social groups that cannot cope with economic and cultural develop- 
ment in their society and that react to the pressures of readjust- 
ment with rigidity or closed-mindedness. These reactions can be 
mobilized by extremist movements or parties offering political 
philosophies that promise an elimination of pressures and a 
simpler, better society. That is, right-wing movements and parties 
can develop strength in times of accelerated social and cultural 
change and preceived failure of all available political philoso- 
phies.” 

Although the concept of Klingemann and Scheuch tries to 
address the phenomenon in Western industrial societies of the 
1960s, it seems also useful in today’s dramatically different 
context which includes Eastern European democratizing countries as 
well. However, a few qualifications must be kept in mind. For 
example, the role of modernization processes for the emergence of 
the far right and its implications for support patterns must be 
specified. It is insufficient to interpret the far right as a 
reaction of so-called “modernization losers". Research of the 
contemporary wave of right-wing extremism in various Western 


countries shows that actual loss of status, unemployment etc. is 


This notion points at the affinity of right-wing extremism 
and conservatism as defined by Mannheim to the extent that both 
borrow from similar ideological resources (nation, ethnicity, the 
past, traditional values etc.) and both evolve in a dialectical 
relationship to modernization processes and its social and 
political carriers. 


“This interpretation is widespread in the current German 
debate on the far right and borrows largely from the influential 
book by Ulrich Beck, Risikogesellschaft. Auf dem Weg in eine andere 
Moderne (Frankfurt/M: Suhrkamp, 1986). See for example Hajo Funke, 
"Republikaner". RassenhaB&, Judenfeinschaft, nationaler Gré8enwahn 
(Berlin: Aktion Siihnezeichen, 1989), p. 116; Claus Leggewie, Die 
Republikaner (Berlin: Rotbuch Verlag, 1989), Wilhelm Heitmeyer, 
Rechtsextreme Orientierungen bei Jugendlichen (Weinheim: 1987). For 
a critical discussion of this interpretation see Armin Pfahil- 
Traughber, Rechtsextremismus. Eine kritische Bestandsaufnahme nach 
der Wiedervereinigung (Bonn: Bouvier Verlag, 1993), pp. 207-214. 
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less relevant in explaining the far right than the subjective 
dimension, that is the perception of threat to one’s status, life- 
styles and values.” Thus, the contemporary far right in Western 
democracies has been aptly characterized as a "chauvinism of social 
entitlements" (Peter Katzenstein) rather than ae traditional 
nationalist extremism of declining classes or status groups. 
Furthermore, the availability of political philosophies is not 
arbitrary. Here, the concept of political culture helps to 
structure the pool of ideologies, concepts, norms etc. which are 
utilized by individuals and by social and political groups in 
coping with pressures that result from accelerated social and 
cultural change. If a political regime is understood in Eastonian 


terms as "sets of constraints on political interaction in all 


systems" then the political culture, i.e. the "subjective 


dimension of politics", defines the parameters for these con- 
straints, i.e. the range of constraints whithin which political 
action is seen as legitimate. In particular, political culture 
provides nation-specific elements of far-right ideology and 
behavioral patterns which combine with political, i.e. constitu- 
tional, electoral etc., factors to a particular variation of the 
cross-national phenomenon of the far right. The political culture 


also structures the interaction between the far right and the 


4See Rudolf Leiprecht, "...da baut sich ja in uns ein Haf 
auf..." Zur subjektiven Funktionalitat von Rassismus und Ethnozen- 
trismus bei abhangig beschaftigen Jugendlichen (Hamburg: Argument 
Verlag, 1990); Pfahl-Traughber, "Nur Modernisierungsopfer? Eine 
Kritik der Heitmeyer-Studien’" Neue Gesellschaft/Frankfurter Hefte, 
vol. 40, no. 4 (April 1993), 329-336; Karl F. Schumann, "Nur jeder 
zehnte rechte Gewalttdter ist arbeitslos," Dokumentation, Frank- 
furter Rundschau (July 1, 1993), p. 10. For a more theoretical 
discussion in comparative perspective, see Michael Minkenberg and 
Ronald Inglehart, "Neoconservatism and Value Change in the USA", in 
John Gibbins, ed. Contemporary Political Culture (London: Sage, 
1989), pp. 81-109, and Michael Minkenberg, "The New Right in 
Germany,", European Journal of Political Research, 22 (1992), pp. 
55-81. 


Spavid Easton, A Systems Analysis of Political Life (New York: 
Wiley, 1965), p. 193. 
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political system as a whole or other political actors in that 
certain established norms define opportunities for and possible 
responses to the far right (legalism, interpretation of traditions, 
levels of tolerance etc.). Finally, the notion of political culture 
allows us to distinguish between a "dominant" or mainstream 
political culture and the "subculture" of the far right which 
defines itself in its demarcation from the mainstream culture." 

These considerations suggest that the far right in unified 
Germany is fed by a variety of sources: 

a) all-German pre-democratic traditions which survived forty 
years of political developments in both West and East Germany; 

b) the West German political culture as a combination of a) 
and democratization and Westernization processes in the Federal 
Republic and the subculture of the far right; and 

c) the East German political culture as a combination of a) 

and the anti-fascist and state-socialist culture in the GDR and the 
subculture of the far right. 
In order to analyze the far right after unification, therefore, it 
is necessary, first, to examine b) and c) (including the ingredi- 
ents of a) before unification separately and, second, to identify 
those sources of social and cultural change and modernization which 
have contributed to the mobilization of the far right in unified 
Germany. 


Political Culture and Right-wing Orientations 


In their study The Civic Culture, Almond and Verba argue that a 


“civic culture" is a pattern or orientations that "fits" a 


democracy. It results from a cyclical interaction of citizen 
involvement, elite reponse and citizen withdrawal, from the 


interplay of participation and effective performance which fosters 


See Peter Dudek and Hans-Gerd Jaschke, Entstehung und 
Entwicklung des Rechtsextremismus in der Bundesrepublik. Zur 
Tradition einer besonderen politischen Kultur. Vol. 1 (Opladen: 
Westdeutscher Verlag, 1984), in particular chap. 4. 
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loyalty to and stability of the democratic political system, thus 
balancing the demands of effectiveness and responsiveness.” In 
striking contrast to the British and American experiences, the 


"jagged curve of modern German history" provides ample illustra- 


tion of unbalanced elite-mass interactions. In fact, the history of 


regime changes in Germany - of which the 1990 unification is only 
the last in a long series - all contributed to a continuity of 
cultural discontinuities and frequent periods of reorientation. It 
is difficult, therefore, to detect a coherent political culture 
with strong and continuous political traditions in Germany. If, 
however, cultural discontinuities reinforce those social structures 
and related dispositions which best survive such upheavals (i.e. 
family, bureaucracy, government authority)”, then it is not 
surprising that the traditions of statism, of the unpolitical 
bourgeois citizen, and of legalism and formalism in politics stand 
out as the most characteristic traits. These were conducive to the 
concept of the Obrigkeitsstaat, and its realization in the regimes 
of the Second and Third Reich. They were also conducive in helping 
to form a national identity based on Volksgemeinschaft (a community 
of the German people) and a related ethnically and racially 
defined, or vdlkisch, nationalism. These were postulated in the 
debates preceding the first unification of 1870/71 and put into 
political practice in the Bismarckian policies of Germanization and 


the Reichs- und Staatsangehérigkeitsgesetz of 1913 which, -until 


"Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture (Prince- 
ton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1963), p. 484. 


’Herbert J. Spiro, "The German Political System", in Samuel 
Beer and Adam B. Ulam, eds. Patterns of Government (New York: 
Random House, 1958), pp. 343-354. 


See Harry Eckstein, "A culturalist theory of political 
change," American Political Science Review, 82 (Sept. 1988), pp. 
787-804. 
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today, determines German citizenship on the basis of blood 


relations (ius sanguinis) .” 
The West 


There is widespread evidence that the political culture of the 
early years of the Federal Republic reflected the traditions of 
submissiveness and Volksgemeinschaft. West Germans exhibited high 
levels of conformity with the new authorities, i.e. the Western 
allies and, later, the Bonn regime, political intolerance, 
authoritarianism etc. -- characteristics which were summarized by 
Almond and Verba as a “subject culture" with high output affect and 
little system affect.”' In this context, a first wave of organized 
right-wing extremism emerged which failed to enter the national 
parliament but did manage to win seats in various state parliaments 
(Bayern, Baden-Wiirttemberg, Lower Saxony and Bremen) .” As a result 
of constitutional measures such as the ban of the Sozialistische 
Reichspartei in 1952, the five percent hurdle in parliamentary 
elections, the economic recovery of the Wirtschaftswunder, and the 
successful integrationist efforts by the major parties of the right 
(CDU and CSU), these attempts to mobilize the far right potential 
in the German public against the new order did not prevail. 
However, the Basic Law itself contributed to keeping alive the 
foundations of a vélkisch nationalism by juxtaposing universal and 


republican principles of human rights, civil rights, democracy etc. 


*%See Hans-Ulrich Wehler, The German Empire, 1871-1918 (New 
York: Berg, 1985), pp. 100-137; Dieter Oberndérfer, Die offene 
Republik (Freiburg/Br.: Herder, 1991), pp.34-48; for an excellent 
essay on nationalism see Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities. 


Reflections on the Origin and Spread of Nationalism (London: Verso, 
1991). 


71Almond and Verba, pp. 312ff. 


See Ekkart Zimmermann and Thomas Saalfeld, "The Three Waves 
of West German Right-Wing Extremism," in Peter H. Merkl and Leonard 
Weinberg, eds. Encounters with the Contemporary Radical Right 
(Boulder, CO: Westview Pr., 1993), pp. 58f. 
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with those that drew from the idea of the German Volk, not in terms 
of the demos, but in terms of the ethnos (e.g. preamble, art. 116 
etc.) thus postulating a Kulturnation of Germans (again) struggling 
for its nation-state.*% Finally, the early years of the Bonn 
Republic witnessed a particularly troubling approach to dealing 
with the German past in that the Nazi era became almost a taboo in 


public discourse, and denazification was soon to be replaced by the 


re-employment of former Nazis in the state apparatus and civil 


service.“ With the Cold War unfolding and the division of Germany 


deepening, anti-communism rather than anti-fascism became a raison 
d’état of the Bonn Republic. 

This ambiguity of the West German political culture continued 
into the 1980s although profound changes took place. It is widely 
acknowledged that the West German public developed increasing 
levels of emotional attachment to the new regime, or "system 
affect". A growing number of citizens discovered the political 
system, along with the economic system and social policy, as a 
source of pride while at the same time participatory political 
norms and other elements of a "civic culture" took root.” To a 
large extent, it was the continuing stability and successful 
performance of governments and the political and socio-economic 
system as a whole which transformed "output affect" into "system 
affect". 


But in particular, generational change played a crucial role 


3See Oberndérfer, pp. 59-63; for the dual meaning of the word 
Volk see Stephen Brockman, “Introduction: The Reunification 
Debate," New German Critigue, 52 (Winter 1991), p. 6, footnote 7. 


4See Richard Stéss, Die Extreme Rechte in der Bundesrepublik 
(Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1989), pp. 52-79. 


%See David Conradt, "Changing German Political Culture," inG. 
Almond and S. Verba, eds., The Civic Culture Revisited (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1980), pp. 212-272; Russell J. Dalton, Politics in 
West Germany (Glenview, IL: Scott, Forseman and Comp, 1989), pp. 
105 f., Ronald Inglehart, Culture Shift (Princeton, NUJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1990), chap. 10; David Conradt, The German Polity 
(New York: Norton, 1993), p. 55, table 4.1. 
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in forming new culture patterns in the Federal Republic. A new 
generation raised under the conditions of economic well-being and 
democracy developed new, post-materialist value priorities which, 
among other things, resulted in demands for more democracy and new 
forms of citizen involvement in politics thereby enriching the 
democratic project in West Germany. The student rebellion of 1968 
and the subsequent march through the institutions, new social 
movements, and citizen groups, leading finally to the new political 
political party of the Greens -- all of which has been summarized 
as the New Left -- challenged established political and cultural 
norms, in particular patterns of authoritarian culture and elite- 
directed politics, and thus were significant in narrowing the gap 
between society and the political system in Germany.” The New Left 
added a new commitment to politics, especially among younger 
Germans, and helped to overcome the "compartmentalization of the 
polity and society", thus contributing markedly to a continuing 
"Westernization" of West German culture.” 

This “Westernization" included both the import of Western, 
viz. American, culture patterns and the growing international 
entanglement of the West German society and politics in general and 
of its elites in particular. However, it underlined, even provoked, 
rather than eliminated the persisting traditional patterns of 
German political culture. West Germans continuously expressed an 
uncertain sense of national identity. They displayed rather low 


levels of national pride when compared to other nationalities 


*See K. Baker, R. Dalton and K. Hildebrandt, Germany Trans- 
formed: Political Culture and the New Politics (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1981). 


7Sidney Verba, "Germany, the remaking of political culture," 
in L. Pye and S. Verba, eds. Political Culture and Political 
Development (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1965), p. 
168. 


*%See Conradt, The German Polity, pp. 256-263; also W. 
Weidenfeld and K.-R. Korte, Die Deutschen. Profil einer Nation 
(Stuttgart: Klett, Cotta, 1991), pp. 120-143. 
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throughout the entire life of the Bonn republic.” From early on, 
West Germans exhibited ambivalent attitudes towards reunification. 
Public opinion polls have always shown unanimous support for this 
constitutional task at a rather abstract level, but they also 
showed that West Germans placed ever higher priority on the 
maintenance of their political system, the accomplishments of their 
economic and social system and Western integration (in particular 
in defense against the Soviet Union) 

Moreover, research has shown repeatedly the persistence of a 
right-wing potential in the German public that can be seen as a 
continuation of pre- or anti-democratic traditions. For example, in 
the mid-1950s the proportion of West Germans who thought that 
without the Second World War Hitler would have been one of the 
greatest German statesmen was almost 50 per cent. In the subsequent 
years, this figure dropped somewhat; but still in 1978, roughly one 
third of the West Germans shared this view.*! This is one indicator 
of many which show that a substantial minority of West Germans 
continued to evaluate the Nazi period in a favorable light. 

It is particularly telling about the West Germans’ approach to 
dealing with the past that the first comprehensive public opinion 
survey measuring right-wing attitudes was conducted only thirty- 
five years after the end of the Nazi regime. This study revealed 
that 13 per cent of the West German public (eighteen years or 


%See Weidenfeld and Korte, p. 130; Stéss, Die Extreme Rechte, 
p. 52. 


®%See Gerhard Herdegen, "Perspektiven und Begrenzungen. Eine 
Bestandsaufnahme der 6ffentlichen Meinung zur deutschen Frage. Teil 
1: Nation und deutsche Teilung," Deutschland-Archiv, 20 (Dec. 
1987), pp. 1259-1273; Silke Jansen, "Zwei deutsche Staaten - zwei 
deutsche Kulturen? Meinungsbilder zur deutschen Frage," Deutsch- 
land-Archiv, 22 (Oct. 1989), pp. 1132-1143. See also Conradt, 
"Changing German Political Culture," p. 228, and the perceptive 
interpretation by Peter Schneider, The Wall Jumper (New York: 
Pantheon, 1983), p. 30. 


3ISee Stéss, Die Extreme Rechte, p. 43. See also Dalton, 
Politics in West Germany, p. 105f.; Conradt, The German Polity, 
table 4.2. 
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older) had a coherent right-wing ideology, that 6 per cent approved 
of right-wing violence, and that another third of the population 
could be categorized as authoritarian.” Likewise, other studies 
have shown a considerable degree of anti-semitism, xenophobia and 
racism in the early eighties. For example, a survey by infas in 
1982 revealed that roughly half of the public expressed anti- 
foreigner sentiments.” These far right orientations were found 
among the older rather than younger respondents, among those with 
lower levels of education rather than higher, and among rural, 
small town and suburban residents rather than those of metropolitan 
centers. At the same time, the overwhelming majority of those with 
far right orientations were supporters of the established democrat- 
ic parties, rather than supperters of right-wing fringe parties or 
"“unpolitical" citizens. 

So far in West German history, the political explosiveness of 
this far right potential could be contained by the integrationist 
efforts of the established political parties. Only once, in the 
second half of the 1960s, did an extreme right party manage to 
organize a "national opposition" to the Bonn system parties and 
exploit an anti-system affect in the context of the Federal 
Republic’s first major economic crisis. The Nationaldemokratische 
Partei Deutschlands, NPD, attracted mainly troubled members of the 


old middle class in areas which had given disproprtionately high 


Millionen Deutsche: "Wir sollten wieder einen Fiihrer 
haben..." Die SINUS-Studie tiber rechtsextremistische Einstellungen 
bei den Deutschen (Reinbek: Rowohlt, 1981), pp. 78, 83, 93. This 
study has been critizied heavily, on political as well as method- 
Ological grounds. But even when considering that some of the 
criteria used to measure a right-wing extremist ideology are indeed 
controversial, the findings, in particular some individual 
attitudes on a Fiihrer, the idea of a Volksgemeinschaft, foreigner, 
etc. are noteworthy and telling. 


3See Stéss, Die Extreme Rechte, p. 49. It is interesting to 
note that in the 1970s and 1980s around 10 to 20 percent of the 
West Germans exhibited strongly anti-semitic views while only 
30,000 people (.05 per cent) Jews live in Germany. Thus, one can 
talk about an “anti-Semitism without Jews" among West Germans. 
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support to the NSDAP during the Great Depression, and quite many 
members and functionaries of the NPD had been Nazis themselves in 
the Third Reich.* But the NPD’s sudden rise was followed by a 
likewise sudden collapse both in terms of electoral failure and 
organizational breakdown. 

In the 1980s, the situation has turned more favorable to the 
far right in West Germany. As has been demonstrated elsewhere, the 
political spectrum of the Federal Republic, like that of other 
Western democracies, was in a process of restructuring that opened 
opportunities for parties of the extreme right to mobilize the 
right-wing potential in the public.» The "Westernization" of the 
Federal Republic (see above) was in large part a result of 
fundamental social and cultural changes. Under the conditions of 
postwar economic prosperity, internal and international security in 
West Germany and other Western democracies, a value change has 
occurred which contributes to the decline of social class voting 
and tends to neutralize political polarizations based on old 
cleavages.* This phenomenon is largely attributable to intergener- 
ational changes. Considerable parts of younger age cohorts, having 
been raised in en environment of material saturation and security, 
developed value priorities which emphasize so-called "post- 
material" issues -- such as a less impersonal, more cultured 
society; personal freedom and self-actualization; democratization 
of political, work and community life over purely materialist 


issues identified as economic growth, fighting rising prices and 


4See Reinhard Kiihnl et al., Die NPD. Struktur, Ideologie und 
Funktion einer neofaschistischen Partei (Frankfurt/Main: Suhrkamp, 
1969); Stdéss, Die Extreme Rechte, pp. 135-140; Zimmermann and 
Saalfeld, p. 59f. 


See Michael Minkenberg, "The New Right in Germany. The 
Transformation of Conservatism and the Extreme Right," European 
Journal of Political Research, 22 (July 1992), pp. 55-81. 


*%See Ronald Inglehart, "The Changing Structure of Political 
Cleavages in Western Society," in Russell J. Dalton et al., eds. 


Electoral Change in Advanced Industrial Democracies (Princton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1984), pp. 25-60. 
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crime, amd maintaining the political order. In particular, a 
progessive, largely post-materialist part of the "new middle class" 
and students supported the agenda of the New Left and tried to use 
government for objectives widely perceived as egalitarian, as 
opposing war and the arms race, as struggling for civil liberties, 
for women’s liberation, gay rights and multiculturalism, and for 
environmentalism and promoting new life-styles. 

As a response to the rise of post-materialism and the related 
agenda of the New Left, influential elites and a large proportion 
of Western publics have turned to the right and emphasized 
traditional, materialist values and the Old Politics agenda of 
economic growth, technological progress, law and order etc. The 
novelty of this mounting conservative reponse does not lie in the 
issues or the underlying philosophy itself but in the fact that it 
is an alliance of traditionally liberal groups (both at the elite 
and the mass level), with traditionally conservative groups against 
the new challenge on the new, value-based conflict axis. 

For the West German case, it could be demonstrated that there 
were two quite distinct ideological dimensions reflecting Old 
Politics and New Politics concerns based on changing cleavage 
structures. At the right-wing end of the Old Politics dimension, 
old conservatism clearly reflects concerns of traditional CDU/CSU 
voters, that is the old middle class and Catholics, whereas in the 
New Politics dimension a "neoconservatism" was mostly determined by 
low levels of education and materialist value orientations.” Thus, 
unlike previous waves of fascism and right-wing extremism, it would 
be misleading to interpret the West German New Right of the 1980s 
as a “radicalization of the centre". Nor can the New Right be 
reduced to a radicalization and mobilization of the CDU/CSU right- 
wing constituency. Rather, it is the product of both established 
parties losing partisan loyality and voting support to the parties 
of the New Left (the Greens) and New Right (most notably the 
Republikaner) in almost symmetrical fashion. 


See Minkenberg, "The New Right", pp.62-70. 
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The disintegration of the traditional political spectrum in 
the Federal Republic at the mass public level was accompanied, and 
ultimately fostered by, elite reaction; and if elite-mass interac- 
tions is a crucial determinant for the stability or lability of 
democracy and the underlying political culture, then the public 
discourse of the 1980s shed a particular light on the prospects of 
(West) German political culture at the moment of unification. In 
the context of new economic uncertainties and the emergence of the 
"two-thirds society" in West Germany, neoconservative cultural and 
political elites launched efforts to define German national 
identity in demarcation of the New Left’s approach to a post- 
national identity and a "constitutional patriotism" by emphasazing 
the traditions of a German Kulturnation and a vélkisch nationalism. 
The promises of the Kohl government after its takeover in 1982 to 
introduce a spriritual and moral turn of the country, the Bitburg 
incident and similar government actions, and the efforts to 
relativize the German past in the Historikerstreit all illustrate 
the recourse to an all-German history in order to recreate a 
national consciousness that was not confined to the republican 
principles of the Basic Law and to the Federal Republic both in 
spatial (geographical) and temporal (historical) terms. As Michael 
Stiirmer, historian and advisor to the chancellor, put it blatantly: 
",..in a land without history, the future is won by those who 
supply memory, shape concepts and interpret the past."* 

These efforts were accompanied by a political debate on 
immigration, asylum, and foreigners in Germany which served the 


purpose of defining a German identity by fighting the concept of 


%Michael Stiirmer, "Geschichte in geschichtslosem Land," 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung (April 25, 1985), reprinted in 
Rudolf Augstein et al. "Historikerstreit". Die Dokumentation der 
Kontroverse um die Einzigartigkeit der nationalsozialistischen 
Judenvernichtung (Miinchen: Piper, 1987), pp. 36-38. For an 
excellent study of the Historikerstreit and its meaning for German 
identity, see Charles Maier, The Unmasterable Past. History, 
Holocaust and German National Identity (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1988). 
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multiculturalism, by denying the reality of immigration, and by 
raising fears among Germans of being swamped by aliens and their 


alien cultures.” 


This debate was seasoned with statistics on 
rising numbers of illegal aliens, exploding costs of immigration 
and asylum, dramatic increase of crime and violence as a result of 
foreigners in the country that fueled the public rage long before 
the rise of the Republikaner, the fall of the wall and a new wave 
of East-West migration.” Needless to say, this debate also helped 
polarize public opinion on the costs and benefits of the continuing 
process of European integration and the final goal of a European 
political union. 

In various repects, the year 1989 stands as a watershed year 
in West German history. A new public discourse had emerged (and 
with it a new far right party) that would settle the fundamental 
question of the 1980s: would the Federal Republic follow the 
universal and republican principles of its political traditions and 
constitution, eventually under the auspices of a red-green 
coalition government in Bonn, and arrive at a truly post-national 
identity which would allow a multicultural society and a new 
concept of citizenship? Or would the neoconservative approach to 
recast the Bonn republic and its political culture in terms of an 
all-German history and an ethnically and exclusively defined 
national identity prevail? As it turned out, it was not the West 
German public (and electorate) but the East Germans in the-GDR who 
gave the answer with their quick abortion of the revolutionary 


impulse ("Wir sind das Volk!") in favor of a restoration of the 


*The catchwords of the debate, as they appeared in the yellow 
press and in statements by "respectable" politicians, are telling 
enough: Asylantenflut (flood of asylum seekers), Uberfremdung 
(cultural alienation), "das Boot ist voll” (the boat is full), 
Durchrassung (Stoiber, CSU - the word is untranslatable). 


“See Leiprecht, pp. 215-220; Oberndérfer, pp. 64-72. 
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German nation-state ("Wir sind ein Volk!") - again the demos giving 
way to the ethnos." 


The East 


Unified Germany inherited from the GDR a modified subject culture 
which was derived from the authoritarian traditions of the 
Obrigkeitsstaat. Cultural change in the GDR occurred as pattern- 
maintaining change and change towards cultural flexibility within 
the limits defined by the regime. Thus there were the reinterpreta- 
tion of dogmas along old, non-Western patterns such as the partial 
rehabilitation of the Prussian past, the return to the theme of a 
"German path to socialism" in the 1980s, and the carefully 
controlled influx of Western mass culture. To be sure, democratic 
and participatory norms were incorporated into the dominant culture 
themes and regime ideology and practiced ritually as illustrated by 
the regime’s emphasis on elections and by its carefully orchestrat- 
ed mass gatherings. But in the context of the GDR’s political 
culture, these norms had a meaning absolutely different from those 
in West Germany. 

Like the political culture of the USSR, the political cultures 
of the Eastern European countries have been characterized as "goal 
cultures" in which existing structures and processes were replaced 
by new patterns which included utopian elements of a future-society 
formulated by the ruling party.” The concept of political culture 
implies, however, that the culture of a society can not simply be 
remade and implemented by whatever political leadership is ruling. 
Thus, a particular difficulty for the new regimes in post-war 


Eastern Europe was "to articulate (the) revolutionary vision while 


simultaneously adapting elements of the past and adjusting to 


social pressures derived from economic and developmental impera- 


‘ISee Brockman, p. 6. 


“See Gert-Joachim GlaeBner, Die andere deutsche Republik 
(Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1989), pp. 15-26. 
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tives."* The cross-pressures resulting from traditional political 


culture, the emerging structures of an increasingly differentiated, 
post-revolutionary and industrializing society and the official 
ideology implemented by the socialist leadership affected all of 
the East bloc countries. But, the GDR had to deal with an addition- 
al element which further complicated the legitimacy of the SED 
rogime: the competition between East and West Germany in political, 
cultural and socioeconomic terms, in particular "the power to 
define the German cultural heritage and employ it for political 
purposes. 

At the level of official regime ideology and national 
identity, the East German leadership provided and implemented a 
symbolic framework that centered around the principles of anti- 
fascism, democracy, and socialism and fostered traditions of German 
working class culture -- such as egalitarianism and social justice. 
In practice, when confronted with the needs of Soviet-style 
industrial mobilization and complete cultural renewal, this 
ideology supported the imposition of rather authoritarian struc- 
tures in economy and polity. These in turn undermined both the 
ideology’s own promises of emancipation and the hostility to 
authoritarian German traditions rooted in the socialist culture. 
Instead of realizing these promises, the SED regime extended 
increasingly hierarchical and authoritarian patterns of traditional 
German culture into all dimensions of everyday life: in family, the 
workplace, and polity. As a consequence, visitors from abroad had 
numerous chances to observe the preoccupation of East Germans with 
security - both in material and non-material terms - and conformi- 


ty, with obedience to political authority and everyday regulations 


“Henry Krisch, Politics and Culture in the German Democratic 
Republic (Ann Arbor, MI, 1988), p. 4. See also Eckstein, p. 800: 
"reconstructed culture patterns and themes will diverge largely 
from revolutionary visions .. in the direction of the ... old 
society and regime." 


“Krisch, p. 4. 
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however petty they were.* While there is abundant evidence of 
significant changes in West Germany’s political culture, as 
decribed above, there is ample reason to believe that the East 
German political culture kept its “authoritarian, passive, and 
inefficaceous" thrusts due to the strict control by the socialist 
leadership, including the widespread acitivities of the secret 
service, and the Soviet occcupation.“ 

Whatever changes did occur were controlled or even initiated 
by the leadership itself. This concerned in particular the question 
of national identity. Until the end of the Ulbricht era, the 
official language of the regime both reminded East Germans of the 
separation of Germany into two states, and fueled illusions of 
reunification -- even though since 1949 practical policy did 
nothing to overcome the division. The first lines of the East 
German national anthem included an explicit reference to Deutsch- 
land, einig Vaterland ("Germany, a united fatherland"). From the 
early 1970s on, the anthem was only played with the lyrics not 
sung. The raison d’état of the GDR from the beginning was the 
alliance with the Soviet Union and this became a constitutional 
principle in 1974. The revised constitution of 1974 dropped all 


national references in favor of international ones, including the 


“See Krisch, pp. 8f. See also Ralf Rytlewski, "Ein neues 
Deutschland? Merkmale, Differenzierungen und Wandlungen’ in der 
politischen Kultur der DDR", in Landeszentrale fiir politische 
Bildung Stuttgart, ed. Politische Kultur in der DDR (Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1981), pp. 17-20. In a highly controversial study, an 
East German psychologist diagnosed a massive repression of emotions 
as the absolute norm of the GDR’s authoritarian culture, with wide- 
ranging implications for life in East Germany after unification, 
see Hans-Joachim Maaz, Der Gefiihlsstau. Ein Psychogramm der DDR 
(Berlin: Argon, 1990). 


“See Krisch, p. 12. 


See Dietrich Staritz, Geschichte der DDR, 1949-1985 (Frank- 
furt/M.: Suhrkamp, 1985), p. 36; David Childs, The German Democrat- 
ic Republic. Moscow’s German Ally (London: Allen and Unwin, 1983), 
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notion that the GDR “is an inseparable part of the community of 
socialist states." The new constitution expressed the effort of the 
regime under Honecker to clearly demarcate the GDR from both West 
Germany and all notions of one German nation, because these notions 
posed a threat to the legitimacy of the regime in times of détente 
and growing private contacts between West and East Germans during 
the 1970s.* While previously the commitment to German unity was 
linked to a rejection of the German past except for revolutionary 
and working-class related elements of German history - thus 
emphasizing the regime’s claim to represent the morally and 
historically superior part of the German nation - , the 1970s and 
1980s witnessed the reversal of this position: a rejection of 
German unity accompanied by a growing commitment to the German, and 
even Prussian, past which led some observers to characterize the 
GDR as “Red Prussia".” 

These efforts in redefining socialism and the national 
identity could not, however, diminish the gap between the leader- 
ship and the people, between the official political culture and the 
culture to be found in the private realm. If the early political 
culture of West Germany can be characterized by a gap between, and 
a "“compartmentalization" of, society and polity”, then one can 
argue that in East Germany to the very end there was an even wider 
wedge between the more private segments of society (family, 
friends, and the workplace) and those mobilized and_ deeply 
penetrated by the ruling party and its agents (education, mass 


media, politics). The sparse empirical survey evidence which is 


“See Staritz, p. 210. 


“See Krisch, p. 14; Wolfgang Venohr, Das Rote Preussen (Berlin 
1988). In the course of the 1980s, Martin Luther, Frederick the 
Great and even Bismarck went through a re-evaluation and were sub- 
jects of well publicized biographies by East German authors and 
exhibitions. 


Verba, "Germany, the remaking of political culture," p. 166. 
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available for the years prior to the collapse of the regime”! 
suggests that in segments of East German youth, identification with 
the SED and belief in the "historical perspective" of socialism was 
persisent and even slightly rising until the mid-1980s -- most 
notably among university students -- but that a legitimacy crisis 
of the regime became imminent in the second half of the 1980s.” 
At the same time, the anti-fascist and internationalist 
foundations of the GDR’s regime ideology turned out to be hollow 
pretenses with counterproductive consequences. The consistent 
repression of an open discourse about Germany’s Nazi past, the 
exclusively socio-ecomomic interpretation of fascism as a conse- 
quence of capitalism, and the "logically" following constant denial 
of any continuity between the Nazi past and the GDR present, 
including the denial of any responsibility for the crimes of the 
past, amounted to the dogma of an “anti-fascism by decree", or 
"“verordneter Faschismus" (Ralph Giordano), rather than a truly 


anti-fascist education of the GDR’s population.” As a consequence, 


‘At Karl Marx University in Leipzig, there was a continuous 
effort to survey East German youth from the early 1970s on, but 
results were not published until after the fall of 1989. 


Walter Friedrich, der Jugend in 
der DDR," Aus Politik und Zeitgeschichte, B16-17/90, 13 April 1990, 
pp. 25-37. See also Peter Férster and Giinter Roski, DDR zwischen 


Wende und Wahl. Meinungsforscher analysieren den Umbruch (Berlin: 
Linksdruck, 1990), pp. 39-49. 4 


3See Bernd Wittich, "Die dritte Schuld. Antifaschismus, 
Stalinismus und Rechtsextremismus," in Karl-Heinz Heinemann and 
Wilfried Schubarth, eds. Der antifaschistische Staat entlaB&t seine 
Kinder. Jugend und Rechtsextremismus in Ostdeutschland (K6ln: 
PapyRossa Verlag, 1992), pp. 29-36. This is not to deny partial 
successes of East German anti-fascism such as a true renewal of the 
state apparatus without the reliance on old Nazis after 1945 (in 
contrast to the continuities of the Federal Republic) or the 
widespread pride of East Germans in the anti-fascist roots of their 
state and leadership. See Peter Krahulec, "Dilemmata des ’verord- 
neten Antifaschismus’," in Christoph Butterwegge and Horst Isola, 
eds. Rechtsextremismus im vereinten Deutschland, 3rd edition 
(Bremen: Steintor, 1991), pp. 104f., Siegfried Wolf, "Antifaschis- 
mus in der DDR - Versuch einer Bilanz,’, ibid., p. 118; Wilfried 
Schubarth and Thomas Schmidt, "’Sieger der Geschichte’. Verordneter 
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East Germans lacked substantial information about the Nazi past 
while interest in this part of German history increased and mixed 
with sympathetic curiosity. For example, in 1988 12 per cent of 
East German high school students and 15 per cent of East German 
apprentices agreed with the statement that fascism also had its 
good sides.™ 

Also in the second half of the 1980s, a right-wing extremist 
youth culture developed in conscious demarcation from the SED 
regime. While East German skinheads and neo-Nazis were interpreted 
as a part of the growing opposition to the regime, a closer look 
reveals that they primarily criticized the laxness of the regime 
and the lacking prospects for reunification (including the Eastern 
territories) while their activities, especially against foreigners, 
punks and other "outsiders" were treated with benign neglect by 
police and authorities -- except for the brutal raid on "red punks" 
at a rock concert in the East Berlin Zion church in October 1987. 
One can even argue that the SED regime ignored or even tolerated 
the right-wing subculture as long as it did not disturb the 
policies of the regime (such as the effort in 1987 to prepare a 
state visit by Honecker in the USA) or used the right-wing attacks 
to restrain the left-wing dissident youth culture which developed 
in the niches of East German churches such as the Zion church.» 

The indirect nurturing of an East German right-wing potential 
by the SED regime itself is also illustrated by the official and 
inofficial treatment of foreigners in the GDR. At the end of the 
GDR’s existence, there were about 191,000 foreigners living in East 
Germany (1.2 per cent of the entire population), most of whom were 


contract workers and students from "socialist brother countries" 


Antifaschismus und die Folgen," in Heinemann/Schubarth, p. 25. 


4schubarth/Schmidt, p. 20. 


%See Bernd Siegler, Auferstanden aus Ruinen... Rechtsextremis- 
mus_in der DDR (Berlin: Edition Tiamat, 1991), pp. 61-88; Klaus 
Farin and Eberhard Seidel-Pielen, Rechtsruck. Rassismus im neuen 
Deutschland (Berlin: Rotbuch, 1992), pp.67-75. 
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such as Vietnam, Mogambique, Cuba, Poland and others. Despite the 
official rhetoric of socialist internationalism and brotherhood, 
there was a complete segregation of East Germans and all foreign- 
ers, including 400,000 Red Army soldiers. The lack of real 
experiences and contacts with these foreigners were compensated by 
stereotypes and reinforced by the official treatment of foreigners 
as second-class residents. While the regime practiced international 
solidarity with "freedom fighters" in Vietnam, Chile, Nicaragua 
etc. and socialist regimes all over the world, xenophobia became 
respectable in East German homes and neighborhoods.” At the 
height of the Polish Solidarnosz movement in 1980, anti-Polish 
ressentiments flourished in the GDR and were nourished by state- 
ments of frightened SED officials on Poland and the SED’s decision 
to close the border to Poland.*’ In the final days of the GDR, 
Poles, Turks (!), Asians and Africans were the prime target groups 
of anti-foreigner hostility. Overall, despite the quantité 
negligeable of foreigners in the GDR, racism, as well as an “anti- 
Semitism without Jews", were composite elements of an authoritarian 
culture that prohibited an open and self-educating discourse on 
these matters. 


Conclusions: The Far Right in the Third Republic 


Unification reinforced those dynamics which had prepared the ground 


for the emergence of the New Right in West Germany well before 1989 


%See Irene Runge, "Das Ende ist bekannt: Ausldnderfeindlich- 
keit und Fremdenha& in der DDR," in Butterwegge/Isola, pp. 58-70. 
The SED regime’s allocation of a few "luxury goods" such as 
bicycles, sewing machines etc. to foreign residents and rumors that 
foreign workers were paid in Western currencies created some envy 
among East Germans which came into the open with the collapse of 
the regime. 


See Staritz, pp. 213f. 


8%See ISG, Sozialforschung und Gesellschaftspolitik, Auslander- 
feindlichkeit in der ehemaligen DDR (K6ln 1990), pp.33-45; Siegler, 
pp. 120-137. 
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while adding the insecurities and imponderabilities of the massive 
transformation process in the East.” Unification accelerated the 
shift of the public discourse on German national identity in the 
West, challenged culture patterns in the former GDR and contributed 
to losses of identity at various levels in the East, provided a 
brief interruption of changing cleavage patterns in the Federal 
Republic, and introduced a possibly explosive East-West cleavage 
with the incorporation of the new Lander. 

To begin with, unification accelerated the shift of the public 
discourse on German national identity towards the traditional 
elements of vélkisch nationalism. With the German question "solved" 
in 1990 and the Staatsnation of Bismarckian heritage restored, the 
motivation for overcoming the ethnic and economic foundations of 
German identity towards a post-national identity, firmly embedded 
in a European consciousness, and a constitutional patriotism has 
been severely hampered. This is most dramatically illustrated by 
the German handling of the recognition issue in Yugoslavia and of 
Maastricht in 1991/92; and the SPD’s willingness to accept the 
CDU/CSU’s attempt to curtail the liberal asylum law in the "grand 


compromise" of December 1992.” Moreover, with unification based on 


°In the short run, unification successfully stopped the rise 
of the Republikaner and other far right parties which had begun in 
1989 and restored confidence in the Kohl government, as the 1990 
federal elections amply illustrate. This led to the premature 
conclusion among some observers that the sudden rise of the 
Republikaner was followed by a likewise sudden fall. See Dieter 
Roth, "Die Republikaner. Schneller Aufstieg und tiefer Fall einer 
Protestpartei am rechten Rand," Aus Politik und Zeitgeschichte, B 
37-38/1990, pp. 27-39. See also Zimmermann and Saalfeld, p. 60. 


“Tn this crucial parliamentary vote, the SPD gave in to the 
CDU/CSU’s demands without maintaining its insistence on accepting 
the realities of immigration to Germany, of formulating an 
immigration policy and of changing the citizenship laws from the 
principle of ius sanguinis to ius solis. See Robert Leicht, 
"Kapitulation, kein Kompromi8&," in DIE ZEIT, Dec. 1992. It is worth 
mentioning Dieter Oberndérfer’s comment that with this move, the 
SPD fell back into a state of consciousness that predated its 
position in 1913 when it argued against the planned Reichs- und 
Staatsangehérigkeitsgesetz and in favor of a liberal naturalization 
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(and justified in terms of) economic pressures summarized in the 
powerful symbol of the Deutsche Mark critics warn of a devaluation 
of the republican principles of (West) German identity in favor of 
economic ones, or "DM nationalism".® 

In the East, the post-revolutionary, post-unification 
situation resembles the post-war situation in West Germany. Due to 


a dramatic contextual change, cultural continuities are disrupted 


and cognitions and normative dispositions must be learned again. 
Thus, one can expect the reemergence of West German behavior 
patterns of the 1950s: ritualistic conformity with authorities, 
retreatism, and rebellion.” The high levels of support for 
democratic values and the wholehearted embrace of the Bonn system 
which East Germans expressed during 1990 indicate a mix of economic 
expectations and conformity in a state of immense disorientation. 

Overall, the 1989 revolution and the rapid process of 
unification have deeply challenged culture patterns in the GDR and 
contributed to losses of identity at various levels. Because of the 
West German takeover strategy”, both the old socialist identity 
which was often tranformed into adaptation, cynicism, and retreat 
into the realm of privacy, and the newly emerging democratic 


revolutionary identity were lost. But, with the discovery of the 


and citizenship law. See Oberndérfer, pp. 65-68. 


‘iSee Jiirgen Habermas, "Nochmals: Zur Identitdt der Deltschen. 
Ein einig Volk von aufgebrachten Wirtschaftsbiirgern?", in Habermas, 
Die nachholende Revolution (Frankfurt/M.: Suhrkamp, 1990), pp. 205- 
224. See also the contributions of Habermas and others in Stephen 
Brockman, ed. The Debate on Reunification. Special Issue of New 
German Critique 52 (Winter 1991); and Harold James, A German 
Identity, 1790-1990 (New York: Routledge, 1989). 


®&See Eckstein, p. 796. 


SsSee John Borneman, After the Wall. East Meets West in the New 
Berlin (New York: Basic Books, 1990), pp. VII-VIII. See also Klaus 
von Beyme, "Transition to Democracy, or AnschluS? The Two Germanies 
and Europe," Government and Opposition (Spring 1990), pp. 170-190; 
Claus Offe, "Prosperity, Nation, Republic: Aspects of the Unique 
German Journey from Socialism to Capitalism," German Politics and 
Society, 22 (Spring 1991), pp. 18-32. 
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capitalist realities“, the image of the "golden West" that 
provided a constant threat to the legitimacy of the old regime, was 
also lost.© Clearly, this “identity crisis" in the East opens 
opportunities to compensate the socioeconomic hardship and bleak 
perspectives with romanticizing the past, or with hyper-nationalism 
and the search for scapegoats -- scapegoats which are readily 
available in the form of the Western "colonizers" and in the form 
of old and new foreigners in the country. 

On another plane, unification did not at all undo or stop the 
changing cleavage patterns of West German society. Rather, it 
provided a brief interruption of electoral trends in 1990 and added 
a possibly explosive new East-West cleavage with the incorporation 
of the five new Lander. In the 1990 federal elections, the major 
New Politics parties, the Greens on the left and the Republikaner, 
NPD and DVU on the right, sufferend from the extraordinary 
circumstances in that year and failed to enter the Bundestag. But 
as subsequent state elections in the Western Lander of Hessen 
(1991), Hamburg (1991), Bremen (1991), Schleswig-Holstein (1992) 
and Baden-Wiirttemberg (1992) demonstrate, the Green party recovered 
quickly from its 1990 debacle.© More importantly for the purpose 
of this paper, the parties of the New Right celebrated impressive 


“By now, 4 million of the original 10 million jobs are lost, 
unemployment including short hours, retraining and early retirement 
approaches the 40 per cent level in the East; see Der Spiegel, 
(Aug. 23, 1993), pp. 18-23. 


Borneman, chaps. 1-3. 


See Riidiger Schmitt-Beck, "Die hessische Landtagswahl vom 20. 
Januar 1991: Im Schatten der Weltpolitik kleine Verschiebungen mit 
groBer Wirkung," Zeitschrift fiir Parlamentsfragen 22 (1991); Diane 
May, “The Bremen Land Election of September 1991," German Politics 
1 (April 1991), pp. 119-123; Wilhelm Biirklin and Stephan Layritz, 
"Die schleswig-holsteinische Landtagswahl vom 5. April 1992: Knappe 
SPD-Mehrheit bei fortdauernder Schwdche der CDU," Zeitschrift fiir 
Parlamentsfragen, 23 (Nov. 1992), pp. 604-622; Roland Sturm, "Die 
baden-wiirttembergische Landtagswahl vom 5. April 1992: Rechtsruck 
oder Protestwahl," Zeitschrift fiir Parlamentsfragen, 23 (Nov. 
1992), pp. 622-639. 
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victories. The DVU entered the state parliaments in Bremen and 
Schleswig-Holstein while the Republikaner became the third largest 
party in the parliament of Baden-Wiirttemberg. 

The recovery of the far right parties was helped by the 
further restructuring of the political spectrum in the old Lander 
and an ongoing radicalization process. This process predates 
unification and benefited the far right in the late 1980s. It was 
the result of a crisis phenomenon stemming from controversial 
government decisions (welfare and health insurance reforms), 
scandals (Barschel scandal) and a socioeconomic crisis which, in 
contrast to the general recession of the late 1960s, affected 
groups at the lower end of the social hierarchy while the economy 
continued to boom for the upper two thirds of society.” With 
unification, the major parties, especially the CDU/CSU, regained 
credibility only temporarily. The policy of unification and its 
consequences have only added to the perceived lack of competence as 
the discussion about the Steuerliige (tax lie), the confusion in 
financing unification and the hysterical debate on immigration and 
the asylum law show. 

Thus, the structural context of a new conflict axis and the 
situational context of a radicalization process, in particular the 
continuing loss of confidence in the Volksparteien®, provide the 
clue for understanding the emergence of the Republikaner and other 
far right parties. Their ideological appeal is clearly oriented to 


the concerns of the neoconservative part of the West German public 


See Richard Stéss, Die Republikaner (Kéln: Bund Verlag, 
1990), pp. 89-93. The socioeconomic crisis took place in the 
context of a fundamental change in the occupational structure of 
all major industrial societies in which low skill occupations have 
diminished continually in value. These aspects of crisis amounted 
to a growing credibility gap as the Bonn coalition government 
seemed less and less competent to handle major problems while the 
SPD continued its journey into disarray and lack of profile. 


See Dieter Roth, "Volksparteien in Crisis? The Electoral 
Successes of the Extreme Right in Context," German Politics, 2 
(April 1993), pp. 1-20. 
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as defined above. They hold positions on the New Politics dimension 
that are in stark contrast to the New Left agenda (in particular 
the platform of the Green party) and they do not offer any 
competence in solving Old Politics problems. The socioeconomic 
incompetence of the German New Right is outbalanced by its focus on 
morally and culturally related issues and hyper-nationalism. It 
offers simple solutions for various national and social problems: 
statism, ethnocentricity, rewriting of German history, law and 
order, traditional family structures and gender roles, and so on.” 

A programmatic profile such as this underscores the fact that 
the Republikaner in particular and the New Right in general do not 
attempt to mobilize a distinct socially definable group like a 
particular class or occupational sector. In contrast to the 
established political parties, the Republikaner - and to some 
extent the other far-right parties, NPD and DVU - are clearly a New 
Politics phenomenon in that they try to make a one-dimensional 
ideological appeal based on traditional values and a populist 
strategy.” 

The demographic profile of the Republikaner supporters 
stresses the notion that the party has mobilized the right-wing 
pole of the New Politics conflict axis which includes working class 
and middle classs voters, union and non-union members alike. 
Instead of social class or religiosity, educational differences and 
value orientations are a major cleavage force in the New Politics 
dimension. The New Right draws overwhelming support from those with 
only elementary or primary education and those with materialist 
value orientations.’”! Although older generations are overrepresen- 
ted, age differences do not play the role in New Right support one 


might expect. Along with support from union members and Catholics, 


®See Hans-Gerd Jaschke, Die Republikaner. Profile einer 
RechtsauBen-Partei (Bonn: Dietz, 1990), pp. 90-106. 


See Norbert Lepszy, "Die Republikaner. Ideologie - Programm - 
Organisation", Aus Politik und Zeitgeschichte B41-42 (1989). 


"See Minkenberg, "The New Right in Germany," pp. 72-76. 
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the attractiveness of the New Right to the younger generation is 
another structural factor not present in earlier waves of right- 
wing extremism in West Germany, notably the NPD successes in the 
late 1960s.” 

In sum, the mobilization of electoral support for the parties 
of the New Right in West Germany is a consequence of a structural 
change which affects German as well as other Western societies.” 
It is continuing into the Third Republic, exacerbated by the 
consequences of unification and a new wave of immigration. It would 
be misleading to reduce the phenomenon to a mere protest movement 
which could be overcome by the major parties regaining their 
position of leadership and image of competence.” The initial 
impulse to protest was early on mixed with ideological positions 
and right-wing orientations which replace the protest aspect 
through the exercise of such voting behavior and give it a 
direction.” Moreover, it would also be misleading to interpret the 


electoral success of the New Right as a resurgence of a tradition- 


See Reinhard Kiihnl et al., Die NPD (Frankfurt/Main: Suhrkamp, 
1969): p. 223; Joachim Hoffman-Géttig, "Die Neue Rechte: Die 
Mannerparteien", Aus Politik und Zeitgeschichte B 41-42 (1989): p. 
26. In terms of actual voting behavior, the Republikaner drew 
Gdisproporionate support from younger voters in the 1989- Berlin 
elections as well as in the recent state election in Baden- 
Wurttemberg. 


®BSee Hans-Georg Betz, "The New Politics of Resentment. Radical 
Right-wing Populism in Europe," Comparative Politics, (July 1993), 
pp. 413-427; see also Michael Minkenberg, The New Right in 
Comparative Perspective. The USA and Germany Western Societies 
Occasional Paper (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University, in print). 


“This interpretation is suggested by Dieter Roth in "Volkspar- 
teien in Crisis?" and one strain of interpretations among German 
students of electoral behavior. 


®See Armin Pfahl-Traughber, Rechtsextremismus. Eine kritische 


Bestandsaufnahme nach der Wiedervereinigung (Bonn: Bouvier, 1993), 
pp. 195-201. 
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al, greater German nationalism.” The analysis of the electoral 
support for the Republikaner and other parties of the far right has 
shown that its voters are driven by subjective problems of 
adaptation to modernization problems and a fear of losing status 
and entitlements in a more dynamic and complex world. Xenophobia 
and racism mixes with the defense of entitlements; these voters 
see even the newly added East German co-citizens (not to mention 
ethnic German resettlers from Eastern Europe) and massive financial 
and other needs as a threat rather than an enrichment (or even 
fulfillment) of national dreams. This is illustrated best by the 
fact that, besides Green party and PDS voters, it was and is above 
all Republikaner voters who look at unification and its consequenc- 
es with skepticism rather they joy.” 

The ongoing structural change in the West is crosscut by the 
new divide between East and West in the Third Republic, as outlined 
above in terms of different culture patterns. Moreover, with all 
the constraints of communication between the former German states 
gone, East Germans and West Germans in the early 1990s discover 
that they are more different than they thought in 1989. They in 
turn project negative images at each other. Though in late 1990 two 
thirds of both East and West Germans expressed pride in their 


nationality, a large majority of East Germans (75 per cent) saw 


®This does not mean that the some leaders and activists of New 
Right parties pursue groSdeutsch and revisionist goals but it would 
be inadequate to interpret these parties as the revival of fascism 
in Germany, as does for example Geoffrey Harris, The Dark Side of 


Europe. The Extreme Right Today (Savage, MD: Barnes and Noble, 
1990). 


"A survey by Emnid from November 1992 shows that among 
prospective Republikaner voters 68 per cent said that they were 
primarily worried when thinking about the problems unification 
(CCU/CSU: 49%, SPD: 58%, FDP: 55%, Greens: 67%, PDS: 75%). For 1990 
figures, see Ulrike Liebert, "Kein neuer deutscher Nationalismus? 
Vereinigungsdebatte und Nationalbewu8Stsein auf dem ’Durchmarsch’ 
zur deutschen Einheit," in U. Liebert and W. Merkel, eds. Die 
Politik zur deutschen Einheit (Opladen: Leske und Budrich, 1991), 
p. 92, Table 1. 
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themselves as second-class citizens.” This number remained almost 
unchanged by fall 1992.” Profound differences also exist in 
assessing the challenges the country is facing. Until August 1991, 
unification was the most important problem for West Germans but 
afterwards asylum seekers and foreigners replaced unification as 
the number one issue. In striking contrast, most East Germans 
consistently named unemployment as the most important problem over 
more than twenty-four months since unification.” Other trends show 
that between summer 1991 and early 1993 consistently more East 
Germans (between 35 and 55 per cent) than West Germans (between 25 
and 45 per cent) thought that there were too many foreigners in the 
country*®, whereas the actual number of foreigners in the five new 
Lander was considerably below that of the old Federal Republic. 
Taken together and interpreted in the context of the legacy of 
the GDR’s political culture, these trends indicate a sizable right- 
wing potential that combines authoritarian culture patterns with 
deep-seated economic insecurities and xenophobic sentiments. Unlike 
the West German scenario, this potential is likely to be greater 
but also less ready to be mobilized by political parties. Unlike in 
1990, party and electoral politics are more discredited in the East 
than in the West.” The failure of the Republikaner and other far 


®See Spiegel-Spezial, Das Profil der Deutschen. 
vereint, was sie trennt (Jan. 1991), pp. 13, 16. - 


?Emnid Survey, Bielefeld, November 1992. Among the East German 
respondents in this survey, 60 per cent agreed completely or 
largely with the statement that the West Germans had conquered the 
former GDR like a colony (West Germans: 39 per cent). 


%See Dieter Roth, "Wandel der politischen Einstellungen seit 
der Bundestagswahl 1990," German Studies Review, 26 (May 1993), pp. 
266-269. 


iTbid., pp. 283f. 


Between 1991 and 1993, the proportion of self-declared non- 
voters in the East was twice as large as in the West (average East: 
20 per cent, average West: 10 per cent); see Roth, “Wandel der 
politischen Einstellungen seit der Bundestagswahl 1990," pp.287f. 
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right parties to build up effective organizations and electoral 
appeal in the East® is contrasted by a higher degree of right-wing 
violence and militant Nazi activities, as compared to the West. The 
1991 Report on the Protection of the Constitution, Verfassungs- 
schutzbericht, mentions a total of 1,483 registered acts of right- 
wing violence in 1991, with 493 in the East and 990 in the West 
(1990: 270 in the West, none registered in the East)” -- that is 
2.9 acts per 100,000 inhabitants in the East compared to 1.3 acts 
per 100,000 in the West. In 1992, these figures rose to 5.7 in the 
East and 2.4 in the West.*® To be sure, more of the deadly violent 
acts happened in the Western Lander but the phenomenon of anti- 
foreigner violence accompanied by by-standing and applauding 
citizens, as in Hoyerswerda and in Rostock, is unknown in the West. 

Finally, with unification the center of activities of hard- 
core Nazi groups such as the Deutsche Alternative, Nationalisti- 
sche Front, Nationale Offensive, and others has moved to the East, 
not in the least because the former GDR is considered by many 
militant Nazis as the more German, that is less Westernized part of 
the Third Republic, whereas quite a few West German right-wing 
skinheads, curious about the new opportunities in the East, 
returned to the West since they reportedly could not stand the 
level of brutality among East German skinheads.* 


See Pfahl-Traughber, Rechtsextremismus, pp. 46f., 235f. For 
early but largely futile efforts of the Republikaner to expand into 
the East once the wall was down, see the undercover report by 
Michael Schomers, Deutschland ganz rechts. Sieben Monate als 
Republikaner in BRD & DDR (K6ln: Kiepenheuer und Witsch, 1990), pp. 
121-238. 


“Der Bundesminister des Inneren, Verfassungsschutzbericht 1991 
(Bonn, 1992), p. 76. 


See Der Spiegel, 47 (Jan. 11, 1993), p.- 16: "Mehr Terror im 
Osten". 


“For an inside report on the Neonazi scene in East and West, 
see Michael Schmidt, Heute gehért uns die StrafBe (Diisseldorf etc.: 
Econ Verlag, 1993), in particular pp. 83-124. See also Pfahl- 
Traughber,Rechtsextremismus, pp.83-100, 232-236. A particluar 
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Overall, East Germany after unification provides a fertile 


ground for neo-Nazi acitivies in the context of continuing 


authoritarian culture patterns and a society deeply disoriented 
about its future. Acceptance of violence and organizational 
networks among hard-core Nazi militants exceed the levels in West 


Germany and promise even more conflict in the future. 


aspect of right-wing militantism concerns the Skinhead scene. This 
aspect deserves a more differentiated treatment than is usually 
provided since the Skinheads in the West are a politically 
fragmented phenomenon with a decidedly left-wing fraction ("Red- 
skins", "S.H.A.R.P." etc). The first comprehensive study on the 
German Skinheads, roughly 6000 Skins in West and 2000 Skins in East 
Germany, is provided by two journalists who even produced 234 
interviews regarding political views, musical tastes etc. of the 
Skinheads. See Klaus Farin and Eberhard Seidel-Pielen, Skinheads 
(Miinchen: Beck, 1993). 
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-- Abstract -- 


In this paper, we build on recent work of transactions cost economists and social 
scientists concerning the importance of informal networks for facilitating trade. We 
extend this approach and apply it to analyze the relationship between industrial 
structure and the nature of local government. Specifically, we argue that informal 
networks affect the character of the industrial structure found in regions and 
communities and that these networks have predictable, and theoretically important, 
effects on the likelihood of entrepreneurial politicians emerging in local government. 
We test this argument empirically using a data set containing information on the 
nature of local industry and government in more than 700 suburban communities in 
the United States. Our results demonstrate that where there is a higher density of 
private sector entrepreneurs, the supply of and demand for public sector entrepreneurs 
will increase. Entrepreneurship, therefore, is not simply the result of "atomized" 
calculations of the potential costs and benefits an entrepreneur faces. Rather, 
entrepreneurship is encouraged and sustained by the strength and quality of local 
business-centered networks. On the basis of these results, we argue that 
entrepreneurship in the private sector may be perpetuated through its ability to 
promote and support public entrepreneurs who, in turn, encourage innovative 
government action that enhances the development of an innovative local business 
environment. 


The Local Market for Entrepreneurship: 
The Link Between Business-Centered 
Networks and Innovative Government 
Since the early 1970s, scholars studying the firm have "unpacked" the neoclassical production 

function by investigating contractual arrangements and by showing how certain incentive structures 
can mitigate problems stemming from the conflicts of interests and information asymmetries inherent 
in bureaucratic organizations (e.g., Alchian and Demsetz 1972; Jensen and Meckling 1976; Cheung 
1983; Williamson 1985; Demsetz 1988). In addition to formal governance structures, scholars have 
recognized that the complex, informal networks found in virtually all organizations can reduce 
transactions costs by encouraging repeated trades, establishing norms of reciprocity, and creating a 


shared understanding of what constitute valuable products and innovations. Independent of this 


literature on the firm, research across the social sciences shows that networks exist in large numbers 


of social and business realms. This research has documented the efficiencies such networks yield 


(see, e.g., Birley 1985; Granovetter 1985; Marsden and Lin 1982; Powell 1991). 

In recent years, political scientists have used the insights developed in the literature on the 
firm to explain bureaucratic structures and the relationships between political actors (e.g., Crain 1979; 
Moe 1984, 1991; Weingast 1984; Miller 1992; Meier et al. 1993). Further, political scientists 
studying bureaucracies have increased our understanding of how managers can realize gains from 
hierarchies by augmenting formal incentive structures with informal, mutual expectations about the 
payoffs that can be achieved through cooperation and teamwork (Hammond 1986, Miller 1992; see 
also Bendor and Mookherjee 1987; Bianco and Bates 1990; Kreps 1990; Milgrom and Roberts 1992). 

Here, we build on the line of argument concerning informal networks and exchanges to show 
how entrepreneurial activity in the private sector can support innovative government. We argue that 
informal networks affect the character of the industrial structure found in regions and communities 
and that these networks have predictable, and theoretically important, effects on the likelihood of 


entrepreneurial politicians emerging in local government. We test this argument empirically using a 


data set containing information on the nature of local industry and government in more than 700 
suburban communities in the United States. 


Our results demonstrate that where there is a higher density of private sector entrepreneurs, 


the supply of and demand for public sector entrepreneurs will increase. Entrepreneurship, therefore, 


is not simply the result of “atomized” calculations of the potential costs and benefits an entrepreneur 
faces (see Schneider and Teske 1992 for a theory of public entrepreneurship). Rather, 
entrepreneurship is encouraged and sustained by the strength and quality of local business-centered 
networks. On the basis of these results, we argue that entrepreneurship in the private sector may be 
perpetuated through its ability to promote and support public entrepreneurs who, in turn, encourage 
innovative government action that enhances the development of an innovative local business 
environment (Osborne and Gaebler 1991). 
Entrepreneurs as Embedded Social Actors 

Granovetter was a pioneer in developing the concepts of embeddedness and social contacts as 
modifiers of purely economic transactions. For Granovetter, social actors "do not behave or decide 
as atoms outside a social context...Their attempts at purposive action are instead embedded in 
concrete, ongoing systems of social relations" (1985: 487). Aldrich and Zimmer (1986) explicitly 
use Granovetter’s concept of networks to explain patterns of entrepreneurship, arguing that 
“entrepreneurship is a social role, embedded in a social context. Investigators cannot treat 
entrepreneurs in isolation as autonomous decisionmakers or lump them together with others with 
similar social characteristics, without regard to context." Instead, Aldrich and Zimmer argue that 
researchers should be concerned with "the effects of social networks in facilitating or inhibiting the 
activities of potential entrepreneurs" (1986: 20; also see Lavoie 1991). 

The importance of social embeddedness to entrepreneurs is supported by studies of the origins 


of business entrepreneurs. Birley (1985: 109) argues that personal contacts are usually the main 


source of new ideas that entrepreneurs see and exploit. Entrepreneurs tend to form smaller, for-profit 
organizations, and they tend to start businesses similar to those in which they were previously 
employed, in the same location, and with previous colleagues as partners. That is, entrepreneurs 
situate their new firms in the networks in which they previously operated. For private sector 
entrepreneurs, networks ease the burdens of entrepreneurship: "Informal contacts, mainly business 
contacts, are seen overall to be the most helpful in assembling the elements of the business" (Birley 
1985: 113; also see Young and Frances 1991). Like their private sector counterparts, public sector 
entrepreneurs also rely on networks, making repeated use of contacts they have established over the 
course of years of professional and political activities (King 1988: 78-79, 277; Kingdon 1984: 189- 
190; Heclo 1978; Smith 1991). 

These studies demonstrating the importance of the geographical milieu and social networks to 
the nurturing of entrepreneurial behavior are complemented by other work that show the importance 
of organizational form and culture (e.g., Mohr 1969; Walker 1981) and the climate of innovation 
within states (e.g., Walker 1969) for entrepreneurial action. The relationship between these 
conditions and entrepreneurship can be analyzed from a transaction costs perspective. 

The importance of networks in reducing transaction costs. Networks matter because they create 
efficiencies in assembling the resources necessary in production processes. In networks, transactions 
occur neither through discrete exchanges nor by administrative fiat; rather they are built on the 
repeated interactions of actors engaged in reciprocal, preferential, and mutually supportive actions. 
The efficiency of contracting is increased by a shared orientation -- knowledge that the parties assume 
each has about the other and that they use in communication and problem solving. Insights into the 


relationship between shared orientation and efficiency is built, directly or indirectly, on findings of 


ethnomethodologists (e.g., Garfinkel 1967), who argue that expressions and actions cannot be fully 


understood without an understanding of the background and "culture" of which the speaker is part. 


Repeated interactions, shared training, and socialization all increase the efficiency of communications 
by reducing cultural barriers to transactions. 

While anthropologists were particularly quick to build on this insight and to emphasize the 
role of networks, the importance of shared orientation between individuals entering into agreements is 
clear to social scientists from a variety of disciplines who study contracts and other economic 


activities. Nelson and Winter (1982: 99-107) recognize the importance of shared orientation when 


they argue that repeated, complex interactions require a specialized language that transcends “plain 


English." They describe this specialized language as a local “dialect” filled with shared words, 
concepts, and short-hand terms referring to particular processes, products, and concepts. The concept 
of corporate culture, which acts as a guide to what behavior is permissible, what norms are valued, 
and what meanings are assigned to terms used in organizations, places networks directly in the 
context of transaction cost economics (Kreps 1990; Miller 1992; Brehm and Gates 1993). 

The importance of networks within organizations and across interdependent firms is the core 
of Granovetter’s concept of structural embeddedness. The focus on networks of interrelationships has 
more recently been used in studies that show how local regional economies can create a culture of 
entrepreneurship and act as incubators of innovation. Echoing Granovetter, Maillat and Lecog (1992: 
2) argue that entrepreneurial enterprises are not "isolated innovative agents calculating where [they] 


can find the best location." Rather, these enterprises are generated in a supportive regional milieu, 

which is defined by geographical conditions favorable to the emergence of new production activities 
and capable of sustaining the development of firms in the early stages of growth. Thus, the regional 
milieu generates "specific skills and solidarity among local firms and socio-economic characteristics. 
Innovation capability depends on the specific nature and intensity of territorial relations in generating 


a localized dynamic process of collective learning through informal networks and mutual long-term 


relationships" (Maillat and Lecog 1992: 14). 


In a further extension of Granovetter’s argument, Romo and Schwartz (n.d.: 9-10) argue that 
“regional economies are stable social structures comprised of an intricate web of routinized material 
and informational transactions, most of which do not operate through markets. These relationships 
ultimately congeal into long-term dependencies and they therefore act as relational ’glue...’" While 
many economists have sought to explain the agglomerations that are observed among interdependent 
sectors in the same region in terms of external economies of scale, Romo and Schwartz argue that the 
value of regional proximity can be better understood in terms of the broad set of relationships in 
which economic production is embedded. They argue that efficiencies are maximized by repeated 
face-to-face interactions -- and that these efficiencies become part of a locality-specific "production 
culture" that provides the rationale for locational proximity (also see Markusen 1987). Thus, the 
value of social interactions highlighted in these works parallels Williamson’s perspective on repeated 
trades, i.e., long-term networks built on a shared language, trust, and reputation reduce transaction 


costs and increase efficiency. 


Because networks embody greater flexibility and lower transaction costs, they may be “lighter 


on their feet" than hierarchies (Powell 1991: 271). Networks are particularly appropriate in 
circumstances where there is a need for efficient, reliable information. This makes networks useful to 
entrepreneurs, who must make rapid use of available information if they are to achieve high profits. 
But given the loose nature of the relationships established in networks, trust is a necessary ingredient 
to the efficiency gains networks yield. 

For public entrepreneurs developing trust in relationships and in support networks is vital to 
the pursuit of their goals. For example, King (1988: 461) found that the ability of public 
entrepreneurs to develop a policy network "magnified the individual’s influence, pooled resources, 
and created synergism." Similarly, Kingdon (1984: 189-190) found that successful policy 


entrepreneurs establish and maintain networks within their particular policy communities (also see 


Heclo 1978 and Smith 1991). While there are clear payoffs for these actions, they are not simply 


taken for purely instrumental reasons. Much of the reward of public entrepreneurship comes from 
"solidary" incentives, and from simply playing the policy game: As Kingdon (1984: 130) suggests, 
entrepreneurs "enjoy advocacy, they enjoy being at or near the set of power, they enjoy being part of 
the action. They make calls, they have lunch, write memos, and draft proposals, probably for the 
other [e.g., instrumental] reasons we have discussed ... but in combination with the simple pleasure 
they take in participating.” Thus, there are many rewards, both pecuniary and non-pecuniary, for 
entrepreneurs who are adept at assembling and coordinating teams, or who are skilled in constructing 
and manipulating networks, no matter what their locus of activities. 
Networks and The Supply of Entrepreneurs 

We expect that the supply of entrepreneurs conforms to regularities like those observed in 
other labor markets (Schneider and Teske 1992). But we also believe that the organization and 
institutional arrangements of the local milieu will influence the supply of entrepreneurs in any given 
sector of the economy (private or public). From a labor market perspective, entrepreneurs will appear 
in any sector of the economy to the extent that the estimated returns from entering that sector are at 
least as high as those of the best foregone opportunity available in other sectors. Following Casson 
(1982: 335-336), the supply of entrepreneurs can be thought of as infinitely elastic at "the prevailing 
real wage" -- the opportunity cost of entrepreneurship. But once the expected returns from 
entrepreneurship rise above this level, the supply of entrepreneurs will be similar to the supply of any 
other factor of production. That is, entrepreneurship will positively increase with the expected rate of 
return.’ 

However, we argue that this simple labor market model of the supply of entrepreneurs must 
be modified to account for the effects of networks on the behavior of entrepreneurs. And the model 


must also be modified to allow for the effects that developments in one sector of the economy (for 
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instance high-technology manufacturing, finance, or government) have in reallocating entrepreneurial 
Opportunities across sectors. 

Networks can increase the supply of entrepreneurs by reducing the costs of entrepreneurship. 
For example, an established network of private sector entrepreneurs can provide the psychological and 
emotional support for further entrepreneurship in both the private and the public sector. Moreover, 
an established network reduces the organizational costs facing an entrepreneur. That is, an individual 
who is tied into a network of entrepreneurs has access to relevant experts that may ease the cost of 
assembling the necessary teams to pursue entrepreneurial activities. Networks also make available 
new models of programs, policies, and organizations. An individual embedded in an entrepreneurial 
private sector network could then engage in arbitrage by proposing the adaptation of private sector 
entrepreneurial ideas into the public sector. Being a member of a private-sector entrepreneurial 
network therefore reduces the costs of idea generation and reduces the costs of assembling a team to 
develop and implement those ideas. 

Networks and The Demand for Entrepreneurs 

We believe that the demand for entrepreneurs is a function of two factors: (1) the rate of 
change in the technologies of production and (2) the rate of change in the preferences of consumers. 
More rapid change in either factor leads to a greater demand for entrepreneurs to present new 
alternatives in their pursuit of entrepreneurial profits. Entrepreneurs are able to discover and/or 


diagnose the short-comings or gaps in the status quo and select an appropriate prescription for how 


those problems may be remedied (Kirzner 1985; Leibenstein 1978). Furthermore, many 


entrepreneurs seek to generate demand by contributing to discussions or debates and "framing" 
problems in ways that make them amenable to solution using his or her chosen approach. The 


uncertainty inherent in entrepreneurial changes makes them risky investments. What makes 


entrepreneurs a unique class of social actors is that they, unlike many others, are sufficiently willing 
to believe in their vision of change to take entrepreneurial risks. 


Networks affect these demand-side conditions. An individual tied into an entrepreneurial 


private sector network is more likely to discover opportunities in the public sector, especially in times 


of discontent with public sector activities when business-like reforms are often presented as solutions 
for the problems of government. Thus, in an environment where such reforms are supported, 
opportunities for arbitrage increase and individuals tied into a private sector entrepreneurial network 
can seize these opportunities. Moreover, being tied into such a network reduces the risks of 
advocating such reforms: that is, the network has "vetted" ideas and certified some set of them as 
worthwhile -- some ideas are in "good currency" (Schon 1971: 123). 

Local Business Conditions and the Emergence of Public Entrepreneurs 

Having developed this argument, our goal now is to test for the effects of theoretically 
important aspects of the local business environment on the emergence of public entrepreneurs. We 
define public entrepreneurs as individuals who propel dramatic changes in politics or policy in their 
domain. Specifically, we argue that a higher density of private sector entrepreneurs increases both 
the supply of and demand for public sector entrepreneurs. 

To identify the distribution of public sector entrepreneurs, we surveyed the municipal clerks 
in more than fourteen hundred suburban communities in 55 metropolitan areas across the nation.” 
Municipal clerks are knowledgeable about the politics and political history of their communities, and 
we believe this makes them more-than-credible respondents. We asked city clerks whether, during 
the past several years there had been any individual in their community whose "policy proposals and 
political positions represented a dynamic change from existing procedures." We received 963 


responses, of which 257 (26.7%) nominated someone as a public sector entrepreneur. Of these 


entrepreneurs, 43% were mayors, 26% were members of the city council, 23% were city managers 
or bureau chiefs, and the remainder were from business or from other private activities. 

Using this data, we model our dependent variable, the emergence of a public entrepreneur, as 
a dichotomous (0, 1) variable (1= public entrepreneur reported in community). We use measures of 
the composition of the regional and the local economy to represent our central conceptual explanatory 
variable, the number of entrepreneurs in a local milieu and of the density of entrepreneurial networks. 
Identifying the Density of Private Entrepreneurs. Many analysts argue that during the 1980s, the two 
most dynamically changing sectors of the economy were high-technology manufacturing (e.g., 
Markusen ef al. 1986) and the FIRE (finance, insurance and real estate) sector of the service economy 
(e.g., Stanback 1991). Moreover, most analysts believe that entrepreneurial activity is more likely to 
be found in small firms than in large ones (e.g., Birch 1987). Therefore, we assume that ceteris 
paribus a greater number of workers or firms in high-tech manufacturing and in the FIRE sector at 
the community and regional level indicates a more intense entrepreneurial milieu. This is especially 
so when the firms in these sectors are small and therefore more likely to be start-up enterprises 
exploiting the vision of an emerging private sector entrepreneur. 
The Effects of County Business Patterns. The communities for which we have data on public 


entrepreneurship are located in 184 counties located throughout the country. We used data from the 


United States Census report, County Business Patterns, to measure the concentration of high-tech 


manufacturing and FIRE activities in each of these counties. We use the number of employees in 
each of these sectors in 1982 and 1987 to reflect the density of entrepreneurial activity, assuming that 
density increases with the size of the sector. Methodologically, we “attach” these contextual variables 
measured at the county level to each of the individual communities in the county.’ 

In Table 1, controlling for geographic location, we report the results of a cross-sectional 


probit analysis to measure the effect of the size of these two sectors on the likelihood of finding a 
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public sector entrepreneur in 1982 and again in 1987. In Table 2, we show how changes in the size 
of each sector between 1982 and 1987 affected the probability of finding a public entrepreneur. 

In each of our estimates, we include a measure of the ratio of the average public sector wage 
in a community to the prevailing manufacturing wage in the region.* We use this ratio to measure 
the alternative wage rate for public entrepreneurship: the higher the wage ratio, the lower the 
Opportunity costs for operating in the public sector rather than the private one. This measure allows 
us to control for the individual monetary benefit/cost calculus of allocating entrepreneurial activity. 

In the cross-sectional probit estimates reported in Table 1, we show that the probability of 
finding a public entrepreneur is higher when the number of county-level employees in the FIRE sector 


is higher. However, the probability of finding a public entrepreneur actually is lower when county 


high-tech employment is high -- a point we return to below. Based on these results, we use sensitivity 


analysis to show in more detail how changes in environmental conditions affect the probability of 
finding a public entrepreneur. 

Among all our communities, the predicted mean probability of finding a public entrepreneur 
is 0.28; but this probability varies significantly with the size of the regional FIRE sector. With 
county-level employment set at 1 standard deviation above the mean, the probability of finding a 
public entrepreneur rises from 0.28 to 0.37 in 1982 and 0.35 in 1987. In contrast, if we set county- 
level employment in the FIRE sector to zero, the probability of finding a public entrepreneur drops to 
0.21 in 1982 and 0.22 in 1987.° 

Also consistent with our expectations, as the public/private wage ratio increases, the 
likelihood of finding a public sector entrepreneur also increases. Thus, when public sector wages 
approach or exceed the prevailing private sector wages, the opportunity costs for entrepreneurial 


activity in the public sector drop. 


Table 1 Here 


In Table 2 we present patterns over time. Longitudinally, growth in employment in the FIRE 
sector actually reduces the probability of finding a public sector entrepreneur. We believe the 
explanation for this negative relationship is straight-forward: when opportunities are rapidly increasing 
in the FIRE sector, the relatively fixed supply of entrepreneurs is diverted away from public sector 
entrepreneurship to pursue private opportunities. Repeating the results of the cross-sectional analysis, 


the probability of finding a public entrepreneur rises with a higher public/private wage ratio. 


Table 2 Here 


The Effects of Local Business Patterns. These county-level patterns confirm a link between 
entrepreneurial activity in the private sector and entrepreneurship in the public sector. Next, we test 
the link at the community-level, using a unique set of data prepared by the Missouri Data Center that 
merges ZIP codes with 3 and 4 digit Standard Industry Classification (SIC) codes based on 1990 data. 
For each combination of ZIP/SIC codes, the distribution of firms in each of 9 size categories was 


reported. We matched our communities with their ZIP codes and created a detailed description of the 


composition of the local employment base. Specifically, we used the ZIP/SIC data to identify the 


number of small high-tech firms and the number of small FIRE firms in each community in our 
sample.° 

We use the number of small firms in each of these two sectors as estimators for the likelihood 
of finding a public entrepreneur.’ As in the previous tables, we control for region. 

Paralleling the county-level results, the effects of a concentration of FIRE firms on the 


emergence of public entrepreneurs are compelling. As evident in Table 3, a larger number of small 
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FIRE firms directly increases the probability of finding a public entrepreneur. We again use 
Sensitivity analyses to show the range of effects. 

For the entire set of communities for which we have complete data, the predicted mean 
probability of finding a public entrepreneur is 0.29. However, if we set local employment in the 
FIRE sector to zero, the probability of finding a public entrepreneur drops to 0.23.* But setting local 
FIRE employment set at 1 standard deviation above the mean level, the probability of finding a public 
entrepreneur rises 5 percent -- to 0.34. In contrast, the number of small high-tech firms in a 


community does not affect the probability of finding a public entrepreneur. 


Insert Table 3 Here 


Re-thinking the Business-Government Nexus 
We believe that public entrepreneurs are "embedded" social actors and that local institutional 
and organizational arrangements alter the likelihood of finding public entrepreneurs. By widening our 
focus to include the economic and social milieux in which public entrepreneurs operate, we explicitly 
recognize the importance of networks in supporting entrepreneurship. 
Our data show that a concentration of activity in the local and regional finance, insurance, and 


real estate (FIRE) sector supports the emergence of local public entrepreneurs. In contrast, the 


number of high-technology manufacturing firms either has no effect or a negative effect on the 


likelihood of finding public entrepreneurs. The link between the FIRE sector and public 
entrepreneurship is particularly important. 

Robert Reich (1991: 178) describes an emerging class of "symbolic analysts." These workers 
are the new elite in the nation’s workforce, poised to capture the greatest profits from the emerging 
information-based economy: “Symbolic analysts solve, identify and broker problems by manipulating 


symbols. They simplify reality into abstract images that can be rearranged, juggled, experimented 
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with, communicated to other specialists and then, eventually, transformed back into reality. The 
manipulations are done with analytic tools, sharpened by experience." Actors in the FIRE sector 
typically make their living from interacting closely with others, often forming transitory relationships 
for business expediency. 

The FIRE sector provides a training ground for deal-makers. But these creative and 
innovative thinkers can also use their skills in the political realm. That is, their human capital is a 
valuable commodity in the public sector. Furthermore, for "symbolic analysts," a tour of duty as a 
local elected official is likely to add to their stock of human capital -- a stock that is directly built on 
such skills as team-building, networking, and influencing the conceptual thinking of others (King 
1988). Thus, the transition from the private FIRE sector to the public domain is relatively easy and 
in fact can be profitable in the long run, especially in the local community. 

High technology is identified as the sector most likely to provide the engine for America’s 
reemergence as a leader in the global economy (see, e.g., Feller 1992; Markusen et al. 1986). We 
believe that entrepreneurs in communities or regions with a greater number of high-technology firms 
are more likely to enter those firms than to become public entrepreneurs. In part, the reservation 
price in such a milieu is likely to be higher. 


In addition, the skills useful in high-tech manufacturing do not fit as tightly with the skills 


useful in public entrepreneurship. For professionals in the high-tech sector, a tour of duty in 


government could have significant opportunity costs and high-tech entrepreneurs may not be able to 
capitalize on public sector experience to the same degree as can professionals in the FIRE sector. For 
a professional in the high-tech sector, a stint in government may, in fact, reduce human capital. 

Given rapid technological changes, someone returning to the high-tech sector may find that their 
previous manufacturing-related skills have been overtaken by new technological developments and that 


the skills picked up in government are of little use. 
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What do these findings tell us about the organizational and institutional arrangements 
supportive of entrepreneurship? Our findings indicate that the FIRE sector can be a fountainhead of 
entrepreneurship in the local market for public goods. Further, entrepreneurs who move from the 


FIRE sector into positions in the public sector may be able to use their office in local government as a 


position from which to act as "brokers," using networks and their ties to other entrepreneurs to bring 


energy and innovation to places in which entrepreneurial skills and reforms are badly needed 
(Osborne and Gaebler 1991). 

Local governments throughout the United States are adopting innovative policies to encourage 
business development and spur economic development (see, e.g., Eisinger 1988; Goetz 1990). Our 
data suggest that the regions most likely to gain from entrepreneurial policies and other innovative 
actions to stimulate the local economy through incubators, high-tech parks, and university-industry 
relationships will be those that already have a well-developed FIRE sector talent pool and networks 
from which to draw the requisite entrepreneurial actors. There is an irony here in that the actions of 
“the entrepreneurial state," by assisting in the development of high-technology industries, may 
ultimately bid up the reservation wage for entrepreneurship or lead to rapid growth in FIRE activities. 
This growth may inadvertently reduce the potential for government to tap the pool of entrepreneurial 
talent to fill key positions in its own elected, managerial, and high-level advisory ranks. Ironically, 


then, success in fostering private sector growth may ultimately lead to stagnation in the public sector. 
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Endnotes 


1. Fiorina (1993) uses this approach in a study of relative wages, professionalism, and the supply of state 


legislators. 


2. We began our sample construction with all incorporated suburbs with populations greater than 2,500 
in 1970 located in the 100 largest metropolitan regions of the United States (but no more than three 
metropolitan areas per state). This produced a set of over 1,400 suburbs in 55 metropolitan regions, of 
which clerks in 963 communities responded to our survey. Other limits on data availability further 


reduced the number of cases for analysis. 


3. Unfortunately, the County Business Pattern data do not indicate size of firms. However, in the next 
stage of analysis conducted at the community level, we do examine the effects of the number of small 


firms on the emergence of public entrepreneurs. 


4. This is defined by the ratio of the average monthly wage of a full-time equivalent local government 
employee to the average monthly wage of a full-time manufacturing worker in the region. We use this 


ratio as a proxy for the "reservation wage." 


5. We set this to zero for the sensitivity analysis, since a one standard deviation move to below the mean 


level of FIRE employment results in a negative figure. 
6. We define "small" as firms having fewer than 20 employees. 


7. We recognize that these data come from 1990, while our data track the emergence of public sector 


entrepreneurs during the 1980s. However, since the 1990 data set is unique and local economic conditions 


usually change slowly (see Schneider 1989; Schneider 1992), we believe the benefits of this analysis far 


exceed the costs imposed by measurement error. 


8. We set this to zero for the sensitivity analysis, see Footnote 4. 


Table 1: The Effects of County Employment in FIRE and High Tech 
on the Likelihood of Finding a Public Entrepreneur, 1982 and 1987 


1982 1987 


Explanatory Coefficient Coefficient 
Variables: (Std. Error) (Std. Error) 


County FIRE .045 j .033 
Employment (in 000s) (.019) (.012) 


County High Tech -.053 j -.048 
Employment (in 000s) (.023) (.021) 


Pay Ratio .004 .004 
(.002) (.002) 


North Central .232 231 
(.121) (.122) 


West .333 366 
(.184) (.174) 


South .187 ‘ .133 
(.164) (.159) 


Constant -1.268 ; -1.195 
(.269) (.265) 


Summary Statistics: 


Chi Square (6) 17.89 15.08 


Prob > Chi Square 0.007 0.020 


Observations 762 782 


Note: Parameters estimated using Probit Analysis. The numbers in parentheses are 
standard errors. The Northeast is the excluded region. 
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Table 2: The Effects of Change in County Employment 
in FIRE and High Tech on the Likelihood of 
Finding a Public Entrepreneur, 1982-1987 


Explanatory Variables: Coefficient p> |t| 
(Std. Error) 


County FIRE Employment -.494 .04 
(.249) 


County High Tech Employment -.001 71 
(.004) 


Pay Ratio .004 .09 
(.002) 


North Central .274 
(.112) 


West .187 
(.162) 


South .238 
(.163) 


Constant -.540 
(.419) 


Summary Statistics: 
Chi Square (6) 16.21 
Prob > Chi Square 0.0123 


Observations 751 


Note: Parameters estimated using Probit Analysis. The numbers in parentheses 
are standard errors. The Northeast is the excluded region. 


— 
— 
—_ 
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Table 3: The Effects of Local Small FIRE and High Tech Firms 
on the Likelihood of Finding a Public Entrepreneur, 1982-1987 


Explanatory Variables: Coefficient p> |t| 
(Std. Error) 


Local Small FIRE Establishments .003 01 
(.001) 


Local Small High Tech Establishments -.022 31 
(.022) 


Pay Ratio .003 .34 
(.003) 


North Central .367 01 
(.145) 


West 069 3 
(.206) 


South .061 
(.202) 


Constant -1.129 
(.329) 


Summary Statistics: 


Chi Square (6) 15.75 


Prob > Chi Square 0.0152 


Observations 468 


Note: Parameters estimated using Probit Analysis. The numbers in parentheses 
are standard errors. The Northeast is the excluded region. 


| 
_ 
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Abstract 


This paper attempts to explain the decision to stop the war in the Gulf using 


prospect theory. Rather than using monetary units to account for this decision as is 
common in "prospect" studies, risk aversion in the domain of gain and risk seeking 
in the domain of gain are explained using political units. An experiment is 


presented to illustrate the relevance of the theory to the study of war termination. 


The Decision to Stop the War in the Gulf: 


A Study of Risk Aversion in International Politics 


The decision to stop the War in the Gulf 100 hours after the ground campaign was 
launched and six weeks after air bombardment began aroused considerable public 
debate in the United States and among U‘S. allies. In a poll taken January 2-5, 1992, 
two thirds of Americans surveyed said that the U.S.-led coalition should have 
continued fighting to force Saddam Hussein from power. News reports indicate 
that U.S. allies in the war (e.g., Britain, France, Saudi Arabia) were likewise 
surprised by the President's decision to stop the war (see Newsweek 1-20-92). And 


while congressional leaders were at first "jubilant at President Bush's declaration of 


victory of the Gulf war...[{and many] Congressmen reacted quickly with statements 


praising the president and U.S. troops" (Moss and Rodriguez 1991), the initial 
euphoria turned into a sense of disappointment that the White House lost its best 


chance to ouster Saddam when it stopped short in the march to Baghdad. 


The first admission within the administration that it may have "misplayed” the end 
of the war came as Presicent Bush denied that the commander of Operation Desert 
Storm, Gen. Norman Schwarzkopf, wanted the fighting to continue a little longer. 
According to news reports (Bedard 1991), Gen. Schwarzkopf said that continuing the 
war for a little longer could have "closed the door" on Saddam. As the 
Administration's failure to remove Saddam from power became a major source of 
political criticism, the White House became "deeply concerned that the Iraqi leader 
will be in power at the outset of a presidential election year in which his survival 
has become a political issue." According to Tyler (1992), the ouster of Saddam before 


the 1992 election would have "removed the shadow that the Iraqi leader casts over 


Bush's campaign and would have eliminated the possibility that Saddam could do 
harm to Bush's reelection effort through provocative statements emanating from 


Baghdad" (ibid.). 


This paper attempts to explain President Bush's decision to stop the war in the Gulf. 


The decision is explained based on prospect theory and the preference reversal 
phenomenon. (see Kahneman and Tversky 1979; 1981; 1984; Tversky and Kahneman 
1986; Quattrone and Tversky 1988; Tversky et al 1990). However, rather than using 
monetary units to account for the decision as is common in "prospect" studies, risk 
aversion in the domain of gain and risk seeking in the domain of loss are explained 
as a function of changes in political units (i.e. changes in public approval). Second, 
while in previous applications of prospect theory to international relations (see 
Levy 1992), the gain or loss domains and the risky choice were in the same arena, 
i.e., international politics, this work extends this formulation by looking at risky 
decisions at one arena (foreign policy) while proposing that the calculations 
(utilities) are performed in another arena (domestic politics) (see also Geva, Card, 
and Mintz 1993). This theory thus differs considerably from theories of war 
termination that were previously discussed in the literature, e.g., game 
theoretical/rational choice models (see Brams 1985; Zagare 1983) or expected utility 
models (see Wittman 1979) as it emphasizes information-processing heuristics 
rather than rational calculations, and integrates the political economy of defense 


(PED) approach to cognitive models of decision making. 


Prospect Theory 
Consider the following example, given by Tversky and Kahneman 1986: 


(I) Choose between: 
A. a sure gain of $240 
B. 25% chance to gain $1000 and 


75% chance to gain nothing 


(II) Choose between: 
C. asure loss of $750 
D. 75% chance to lose $1000 and 


25% chance to lose nothing 


Kahneman and Tversky (1984) found based on experimental research that a large 
majority of subjects [84%] made "a risk averse choice for the sure gain {of $240] over 


the positive gamble in the first decision, and an even larger majority of subjects 


[87%] made a risk seeking choice for the gamble over the sure loss [of $750] in the 


second decision," although the expected value of option A ($240) is smaller than the 
expected value of option !} ‘5250), and the expected loss in option C ($750) is the 


same as the expected loss in uption D. 


Kahneman and Tversky (1! /79; 1981; 1984; see also, Tversky and Kahneman 1986; 
and Quattrone and Tversky 1988, p. 719) concluded therefore that decision makers 
exhibit risk aversion in the domain of gains and risk seeking in the domain of 


losses. 


Prospect theory also implies that losses loom larger than corresponding gains (see 


Levy 1992). Quattrone and Tversky (1988, p. 724) observed that the displeasure 
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associated with losing a sum of money is generally greater than the pleasure 


associated with winning the same amount (ibid). Anderson (1983, p. 201) found that 


leaders are more concerned with avoiding failure than with achieving success in 
their decisions, and that they do not necessarily seek an optimal or "satisfactory" 
solution to a problem but a course of action that does not have a high probability of 
making matters worse (ibid., p. 203). Whether the action will solve the problem, is 


"a secondary concern" according to Anderson (ibid., p. 203). 


Prospect theory also posits that individuals evaluate decision outcomes as gains and 
losses as a function of their departure from some "reference point" (Quattrone and 
Tversky 1988, p. 722; Garland and Newport 1991, p. 57; Levy 1992). Values above 
reference are viewed as gains, whereas values below reference are viewed as losses 
(Quattrone and Tversky 1988). Evaluations are not absolute, because "good" and 
"bad" are not fixed, but are anchored to the situation facing decision makers. 
Alternatives that do not have high probabilities of making the current situation 
worse are typically adopted. Gains and losses are therefore evaluated in relative 
rather than absolute terms (Kahneman and Tversky 1984; Garland and Newport 


1991, p. 58). 


In prospect theory the utility function for gains is proposed to be concave, while that 
for losses is proposed tu '. convex and steeper than that for gains (Garland and 
Newport 1991, p. 57; Levy 1492). The theory replaces the traditional concave utility 
function for wealth "by an 5-shaped function for changes of wealth. In this theory, 
therefore, the carriers of \alues are positive or negative changes (i.e., gains and 
losses) defined relative to a neutral reference point. Furthermore, the value 
function is assumed to be concave above the reference point and convex below it, 
giving rise to risk aversion in the domain of gains" (Quattrone and Tversky 1988, p. 


721). 


According to prospect theory "the value function for changes in money (e.g., a loss 


of $1000) will vary with an individual's initial asset position (e.g., $1000 vs $10,000) 


(Garland and Newport 1991, p. 58). Quattrone and Tversky (1988, p. 721) pointed out 
that “the difference between $100 and $200 is subjectively larger than the 
(numerically equivalent) difference between $1,100 and $1,200... [and] the difference 
between a loss of $10 and a loss of $200 is subjectively larger than the numerically 
equivalent difference between a loss of $1,100 and a loss of $1,200. Thus, the value 
function of prospect theory is steepest at the origin and it gets shallower as one 
moves away from the rererence point in either direction." The reason is that 
loosing (or winning) $10 when a salary is $100 per week is different than when it is 


$1000 per week (Kahneman and Tversky, 1979). 


Furthermore, prospect theory suggests that the impact of any fixed positive 
difference between two amounts increases with their ratio. Thus, "the difference 
between $200 and $100 yields a ratio of 2, whereas the difference between $300 and 
$200 yields a ratio of 1.5" [this is known as the ratio-difference principle] (see 


Quattrone and Tversky 1988, p. 728). 


Decision makers are also known to be influenced by a "certainty effect" (Quattrone 
and Tversky 1988, p. 732; Garland and Newport 1991, p. 57): probable outcomes are 
underweighted in comparison to certain outcomes. Quattrone and Tversky (ibid.) 
observed that "reducing the probability of an outcome by a constant factor has a 
greater impact when the outcome was initially certain than when it was merely 


possible." 
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The Preference Reversal Phenomenon 


Closely related to prospect theory is the concept of preference reversal. Paul Slovic 


and Sarah Lichtenstein (1968) found that whereas choices between gambles (and 
ratings of their attractiveness) are primarily influenced "by the probabilities of 
winning and losing... both buying and selling prices of gambles are primarily 


determined by the payoffs" (Tversky, Slovic and Kahneman 1990, p. 204). 


The preference-reversal phenomenon involves "a pair of gambles of comparable 
expected value. One gamble (the H bet) offers a high probability of winning a 
modest sum of money; the other gamble (the L bet) offers a low probability of 


winning a relatively large amount of money... For example, 
H bet: 28/36 chance to win $10 
L bet: 3/36 chance to win $100 


When offered a choice between the two options, most subjects choose the H bet over 
the L bet. However, when asked to state their lowest selling price, the majority state 
a higher prices for the L bet than for the H bet" (Tversky, Slovic and Kahneman 
1990, p. 204). As we shall see below, prospect theory and the preference reversal 
phenomenon have important implications for the study of foreign policy decision 


making. 


Sunk Costs and the Framing of Policy Alternatives 


Garland and Newport (1991, p. 55) pointed out that when decision makers are faced 


with decisions involving the continuance or discontinuance of a previously 


initiated course of action, sunk costs count. A sunk cost involves "any prior 


investment of money, effort, or time" (Garland and Newport, op.cit. p. 124). 


Garland and Newport (1991, p. 63) found a strong sunk cost effect on decisions to 
continue with an unprofitable course of action. (This may explain e.g. President 
Johnson's decision to continue the war in Vietnam and Israeli Prime Minister 
Shamir's decision to continue the war in Lebanon). Prospect theory also implies 
that "shifts in the reference point induced by the framing of the problem will have 
predictable effects on people's risk preferences" (Quattrone and Tversky 1989, p. 721; 
Frisch 1993). The problem can be framed as a choice between risky prospects or as a 
choice between gains (Garland and Newport 1991). In the context of war 
termination, a loss situation can be framed as a choice between a sure loss of sunk 
costs, versus continued fighting, with some chance of recovery and a higher chance 


of additional loss. 


This has important implications of course for the study of foreign policy decision 
making. Holsti (1992) reminds us that war is a foreign policy act that requires pubic 
support. The public's perception of a problem can be reversed by framing a given 
choice problem differently, without distorting or suppressing information and 
"without anyone being aware of the impact of the frame on the ultimate decision" 
but merely by framing of outcomes. The formulation of the issue may affect the 
attitude of the target audience. If it is presented "as a choice between gains, one will 
typically choose the less risky option. However, if it is presented as a choice between 
losses, then one will opt for the riskier option" (Maoz 1990a, p. 88). Furthermore, 
public sentiment can also be swayed by framing differently the certainties or 
probabilities associated with the different options of stopping versus continuing the 


fighting. 
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The war's objective can be framed in different ways (Mintz and Geva 1993, Chapter 
5). On the one hand, the war's objective can be presented as an attempt to force a 


rival leader from power, or the war objective can be framed as defending the 


sovereignty of independent states. This is consistent with the common observation 


regarding the political significance of how issues are labeled (Quattrone and Tversky 


1988, p. 727). 


Prospect Theory, Framing, and tne Noncompensatory Rule 


Elsewhere we introduced the noncompensatory theory of the use of force (see Mintz 
1993; Mintz and Geva 1993; Mintz 1994; Mintz et al 1994). The noncompensatory 
rule suggests that in a choice situation, if a certain alternative is unacceptable on the 
political dimension, then a high score on another dimension (e.g., military) can not 
compensate/counteract for it, and hence the alternative is eliminated. Politicians 
will not shoot themselves in the foot by selecting alternatives that may hurt them 
politically. Political leaders almost by definition take into account (explicitly or 
implicitly) political factors and consequences while making policy decisions. The 
noncompensatory principle in the case of foreign policy decisions suggests, then, 
that leaders will eliminate on option that is below the "cutoff" level on the political 
dimension. A necessary (though not sufficient) condition for decisions by political 


leaders is that it will not da:nage them politically. 


Domestic politics is "the essence of decision". Public support is the currency of 
politicai leaders. The predominant importance of domestic politics in foreign policy 
making by democratic leaders is well documented in the literature (see Russett 
1990a; Russett and Barzilai 1992; Mintz and Russett 1992). Taking it one step further 


it also implies that when information-processing heuristic models of decision 


making ("elimination by aspects", "prospect theory", "preference reversal", etc.) are 


applied to political situations, gains or losses, risks or rewards should be viewed in 


political (and not monetary) terms. 


And indeed, previous studies showed that leaders use force in the international 
arena when their performance rating is in the critical 40-60 percent (when boost is 
most needed, Ostrom and Job 1986; Russett 1990; Mintz and Russett 1992) and even 
more often when their popularity decreases among their supporters. Based on 
James and Oneal's data set (1991) we found that twenty-two out of sixty-nine cases of 
the use of force by American presidents in the post-World War II era (i.e. 32 percent) 
occurred when public support for the president has declined. Only ten out of sixty 
nine cases (14 percent) occurred one quarter after a sharp (more than 20 percent) 
increase in presidential popularity. In contrast, 32 out of 73 crises did not result in 
the use of force (44 percent) following a sharp rise in public support for the president 
versus 12 incidents out of 73 that have not resulted in the use of force following 
declining support. Very similar results are obtained when the use of force lags two 
quarters behind change in public support for the president (see James and Oneal's 


data set 1991). 


The influences of the domain in which decision makers operate (gain vs. loss) on 
the risk propensity of national leaders will be explored below in the context of 


decisions on the termination of wars. 


War Termination 


There is little theoretical or empirical agreement on when and why hostilities are 


likely to terminate. Stein (1975, p. 5) has noted that the termination of hostilities, 


like other phases of interstate conflict, is the product of multiple factors. According 


to Stein (ibid), the attempt to predict the likelihood of termination from exclusively 
military indicators misses the point. "The decision ... also depends on political 


constraints" (Stein 1975, p. 20). 


Escalation, de-escalation, or termination of conflicts obviously entail political 
benefits or costs. For example, the leader may be seen as either too weak or too 
aggressive during peace negotiations and lose domestic support and subsequently 
power (Ikle' 1971, chapter 4)'. The public on the other hand may demand that the 
leader terminate hostilities when war casualties are excessive or when the conflict 
has run on for too long - e.g., French public opinion regarding the conflict in 
Indo-China in the 1950s (Randle 1973, pp. 432-433). When the public perceives the 
war to be immoral or illegal, the public mood may shift to one of cooperation - e.g., 
Italy in 1943 (ibid.). Finally, if the citizens of a nation sense that their country could 
eventually become the target of an invasion, the public mood is likely to swing to 
one of non-hostility (ibid.). In contrast when such constraints are not present, a 
country's bargaining position is strengthened vis-a-vis an adversary that does suffer 
from such constraints, e.g., North Vietnam vs. the United States (see Bueno de 


Mesquita and Lalman 1992). 


Based on premises of stratevyic calculation, theorists argue that in order to terminate 


war, at least one of the participants "must revise his estimate of the relative 


\ The termination of hostilities is treated in the conflict theory literature as a phase in a 


larger process (see Stein 1975. p. 7). Most students of war termination locate the ending of 
hostilities "within a sequential treatment of the phases of conflict" (ibid, p. 8). Barringer 
(1972) establishes six phases of a conflict, of which termination is only one. He explicitly 
recognizes "that any conflict may move from phase to phase in a variety of sequences; conflicts 
do not progress in an orderly directional path from phase to phase.” (quoted in Stein 1975, p. 
13). 
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advantages and disadvantages of continuing hostilities" (Stein 1975, p. 6). A change 


in the calculus is therefore the essential prerequisite to the termination of war. 
However, the process of making compromises and reaching agreement on the 
termination of hostilities may be hindered by loss aversion, because each side may 
view its own concessions as losses that loom larger than the gains achieved by the 
concessions of the adversary. The very willingness of one party to make a particular 
concession (e.g., to propose a cease fire) immediately reduces the perceived value of 


the concession. 


A major impediment to the process of conflict reduction may be mass opinion. 
Stein (1975, p. 22) writes that "often opinion has been aroused during the phase of 
hostilities and is resistant to a process of accommodation.... Policy-makers are 
constrained not only by the actions of their opponent, but also by the limits imposed 
by domestic audiences. The use of threat by the opponent reinforces those domestic 
groups who are most resistant to change and weakens those who are prepared to 


risk an innovative policy”. 


The termination decision differs considerably from the one made to enter the 
conflict when costs and utilities are more uncertain. Actual participation in a 
conflict allows the leader to more lucidly perceive "what the war is actually costing 
him in its social, economic, military and political dimensions” (Staudenmaier 1987, 


p. 27). 


The termination of war is also a process in which political and military power 
merge so that a solution tolerable to all sides can be reached (Fabyanic 1987). Leaders 
are faced with the decision of whether to maintain the level of hostility, to escalate, 
or to terminate involvement. According to Wittman (1979), a commitment to a 


current course of action [war] is a function of the comparison between the perceived 
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utility of continuing the action and the perceived utility of terminating hostilities. 


Staudenmaier (1987, pp. 28-30) has identified several mechanisms through which 
war can be terminated: 1. Capitulation 2. Cease-fires 3. Armistices 4. Political 
agreements 5. Unilateral declaration - one-sided withdrawal. 


War termination bargaining generally implies three main characteristics (Pillar 
1983, pp. 37-38). First, it implies that each side in the conflict believes it can improve 
its status by terminating hostilities (see also Wittman 1979). If a country faces greatly 
increased costs, its "minimal acceptable agreement will be reduced" (ibid, p. 755). 
Second, bargaining cannot be unilateral. The better one country does in the 
negotiations the worse the other one will do (ibid, p. 746). And third, the existence 


of more than one possible outcome. 


Termination is surrounded by uncertainties and misperception. The continuation 
of a war is riskier than a negotiated settlement (the outcome of a war typically being 


more uncertain than the results of a particular settlement, see Wittman 1979, p. 757). 


The termination of a coalition war is even more difficult than of a bilateral war 
because there are more players who must be consulted, and the players within a 
coalition often have varying if not conflicting agendas and goals (Wittman 1979; 


Kaplan 1980; Treverton 1987). 


Historical cases of war termination (e.g., World War I, World War II and the 
hostilities in the Middle Fast) were studied by numerous scholars (see Ikle’ 1971, 


Kaplan 1980; Shillony 1982; and Stein 1982). 


The termination of World War I is well documented in various case studies. 
Kaplan (1980) provides an analysis that focuses on the interactions between the 
allied coalition and the Germans from 1919 to 1925. He points to the difficulties the 


allies had in coming to terms on termination policy and points out that as in many 


other cases Of war termination, the military victory had not translated into a 


political victory (Kaplan 1980, p. 73). 


The negotiations surrendering the end of hostilities in World War II have also been 
scrutinized (see Ikle; 1971; Shillony 1982). Ikle' (1971) observed that peace between 
Japan and the U.S. was only barely accomplished in 1945 as those favoring peace in 
Japan had great difficulty in pleading their case in Tokyo. Often "doves" are 
interpreted as unpatriotic or treasonous when they suggest de-escalation or 
surrender. The U.S. pushed for an unconditional surrender and this put the 
"dovish" contingent in an even more precarious position, especially if the Emperor 
would not be allowed to remain (ibid., p. 93). Shillony (1982) notes that Japan's 
surrender was made easier by the fact that it did not have to contend with public 
opinion and seek an “honorable peace" because of the autocratic nature of the 
regime (ibid., p. 101). When Emperor Hirohito was uncharacteristically consulted, 


and suggested that Japan coiicede, the decision to end the war was made even easier. 


In Vietnam, the U.S. was faced with a protracted de-escalation as it wanted to 
withdraw in a manner that would not lead to a loss of honor and international 


respect (Gray 1980; Ikle’ 1971; Staudenmaier 1987). 


The termination of hostilitics in the Middle East has also been studied by numerous 
scholars (e.g., George 1993; >.cin 1982; Zagare 1983). Stein (1982) provides a detailed 
analysis of the termination .: the October War of 1973 in which she notes that wars 
do not necessarily end when one of the participants is recognized as a victor. During 
the war both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. had a stake in the outcome. Each of the 
superpowers tried, unsuccessfully, to dissuade its respective client from continuing. 
While the superpowers were not able to directly end the war, their actions, coupled 


with the stalemate between Israel and Egypt, combined to draw the war to a close. 
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As Stein (1975) and Kaplan (1980) note, gains on the military field do not necessarily 


translate into political gains. Such was the case during the October War as marginal 


military advantages for Israel did not translate into political gains (Stein 1982, p. 


241). 


The cease-fire in the 1973 Middle East war was also modeled by Zagare (1983). By 
treating termination as a bargaining problem, formal modeling entails the 
specification of costs and benefits of conceding or pushing for more favorable terms 


and the reciprocal nature of the process is brought out. 


Reduction of hostilities may reduce, however, the probability of a settlement taking 
place and thus prolong the war (Wittman 1979, p. 760). This may explain the 
continuing war between Israel and the Arab countries. "The low-level fighting does 
not force the belligerents to reach a peace settlement" (Wittman 1979, p. 753). 
George (1993, p. 90) pointed out that it appears easier "to use overwhelming military 
force to achieve the very ambitious political goals of a total war than to achieve the 
more modest political objectives of a limited war." Pillar (1983, p. 121) models 
concession by assuming that the more a side concedes, the more a concession by its 
adversary will lower the original side's "critical risk" - i.e., its "inclination not to 
yield." The closer together the two sides are in their willingness to offer 
concessions, the greater «!. impact will be of any concession on their respective 


critical risks.2 


2 The strategy involved in the termination of nuclear conflict has also received 
considerable attention (see Cimbala 1986; Quester 1986; Schneider 1986; 1987) but is less 
relevant to our study, of course. Quester (1986) considers the logic of nuclear war 
termination. He places emphasis on nuclear termination manifested as a de-escalation to 
conventional war, and a gradual de-escalation of nuclear weapons as “countervalue targeting" 
ends. Schneider (1986) looks at U.S. nuclear termination strategy as it pertains to the official 
policy of seeking early Soviet termination and to deter escalation. Nuclear termination is 
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Prospect Theory, Preference Reversal and the Decision to Stop the War in the Gulf 


On November 29, the Security Council passed resolution 678 authorizing the use of 


"all necessary means," including military force, to force Iraq out of Kuwait (Strong, 


1992, p. 227). The unprovoked conquest of Kuwait by Iraq, the president said, ‘will 
not stand’ (ibid., p. 226). 


The United States played a leading role in the formulation and confirmation of the 
UN resolutions and in the building of a multinational military force capable of 
enforcing them. Desert storm began with a massive air war against military targets 
in Iraq and Kuwait. The air war was followed by a swift and successful ground 


campaign that finaily drove the Iraqi forces out of Kuwait (Strong 1992, p. 227). 


On February 27, 1992, President Bush told the American people that Kuwait is 
liberated and that the Iraqi army has been defeated. A permanent cease-fire 
resolution was imposed. It included not only “international supervision of the 
destruction of chemical and biclogical weapons and the use of oil revenues for 
reparations, but also [called for] Iraqi recognition of the permanent borders of 
Kuwait, the release of all Kuwaiti detainees and provisions for an international 


peace keeping force along the Iraq-Kuwait border" (Balz 1991). 


George (1993) writes that the removal of Saddam Hussein from power "was not 
explicitly authorized by the Security Council. It was not among the military 
objectives formally assigned to General Schwarzkopf's forces, nor was it an official 


military objective of the Bush administration" (see George 1993, p. 91). 


different from its conventiona! counter part in that a nuclear conflict will likely last only a few 
days or weeks, and the threat of a large-scale troop mobilization is effectively canceled out (p. 
123). A scenario in which the leaderships of each country survive intact, there is clear 
communication, "hawks" are dominated, and both sides agree on who won or if there was a 
standoff would be most conducive to nuclear termination (Schneider 1987, p. 110). 
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It is important to note that the war's objective was framed in such a way as to make 
the reference point not the ouster of Saddam Hussein but the expulsion of the Iraqis 


out of Kuwait. This was portrayed as a consensus agreement reached by the 


coalition partners and of such key actors as the Soviet Union’. Thus, the framing of 


the problem was not as a gamble involving two risky prospects, but one that 
compared a certain outcome ("stop the war") to a risky and uncertain prospect 
("continue the march to Baghdad"). According to this "frame", then, being able to 
force the Iraqis out of Kuwait put the President in the domain of gain (rather than in 


of the domain of loss). 


Temptations to extend the aims of the war once military victory was assured "were 
resisted by the Administration" (Strong 1992, p. 20). George (1993, p. 97) also noted 
that coalition support for the war was geared to limited military objectives and 
might have eroded quickly if the Administration would have embarked on more 
ambitious goals. To continue the war meant "that Washington and its allies will 
escalate the military and political objectives they had set for themselves" (ibid). But 
there were important limitations to the political objectives. The UN coalition did 
not want to weaken Iraq “to the point of being unable to resist pressures from Iran 
and Syria. Rather, although a much weakened Iraq would emerge from the war, it 
should be capable of contributing to maintaining a regional balance of power" 
(George 1993, p. 93). The allied coalition failed to topple Saddam Hussein's regime 
after the war, also because the Saudis and the coalition did not want a radical Shi'ite 
element to take power in the ensuing vacuum. The United States “intentionally 
refrained from destroying the entire Iraq Army [also] so that enough soldiers would 


be left to topple the dictator and hold the country together. Under new and stable 


3 While the original war aims were liberating Kuwait and demolishing Saddam's nuclear 


and chemical works, the logic of war have moved on. The President became explicit about the 
goal of destroying Iraq's “offensive capability" (Jenkins, 1991). 
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leadership, the theory went, Iraq would not disintegrate into another Lebanon" 


(George 1993) 


Public opinion on this matter was very important to key decision makers in 
Washington. Given the history of Vietnam5 "and the fragility of the international 


coalition it is hard to say this concern was misplaced" (see George 1993, p. 95). 


Newsweek's reporters say that it is arguable that Powell and Bush...were ultimately 
correct in fearing the pol:tical consequences of ithe bloodbath along highway 6, and 
that Schwarzkopf und his allies at the Pentagon were naive about the potential for 
politica: harm" (ibid, 1/20/92, p. 25). On the other hand, those critical of the 
cease-fire decision felt that "too much emphasis was placed on the early reports of 
the carnage on Way. 6; too simplistic a view was taken - i.e., Way. 6 was “militarily 


irrelevant" (ibid). 


4 George (1993, p. $3) notes that a lesser option, with fewer of the disadvantages and 


risks of a march to Baghdad, was available. "It was discussed within the administration in early 
March and rejected for many of the same reasons. The proposal, which originated with 
members of a high-level interagency committee, was that allied forces remain indefinitely in 
southern Iraq, a fairly lightly populated area under which lay most of Iraq's oil fields. The 
object would be not only to put pressure on the Iraqi government to comply with cease-fire 
terms but also to encourage efforts to remove Saddam. U.S. military chiefs are said to have 
voiced strong and decisive opposition to the proposal. For them, as well as for some civilian 
Officials, it was enough that ail the military objectives of the war had been fully accomplished. 
To keep U.S. forces in Iraq might weil be the first step toward prolonged involvement of 
American forces in a highly unstable, volatile internal situation in Iraq. Form this perspective, 
once the military objectives of the war were accomplished it was best to pull U.S. forces out of 
lraq as soon as possible.” (p. 98). 

5 George (1993, p. 95) pointed out that some White House officials “had been influenced 
in this direction by their memory of the Korean War, when the Truman administration, after 
achieving its objective of evicting north Korean forces from south Korea, escalated its war aim 
to unification of the two Koreas by force....". According to George (ibid), this analogy "was felt 
and reinforced the other major political-diplomatic constraints...” 
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When faced with the decision of when to stop the war and with his popularity 


skyrocketing based on the swift and effective air and ground campaigns and with 
General Powell warning General Schwarzkopf that "the mood was shifting to an 
early end to the fighting” (Newsweek 1991, p. 24), the President selected the risk 
aversion alternative of stopping the war and rejected the risk seeking alternative of 
ousting Saddam from power. The political and military risks involved in 
continuing the war could not have been compensated for by increasing the gap in 
the military balance between the the Allied Forces and Saddam's forces. The 
Fresident has decided that the potential costs might be excessive in relation to 
possible future gains and has therefore decided to terminate hostilities. The success 
of the military operation placed the president in the domain of gain both politically 
and militarily, and led to the rejection of the "continue the march to Baghdad" 


alternative. 


To illustrate the applicability of prospect theory to the study of war termination we 
presented to 184 students at Texas A&M University a simulated experiment of 
international crisis that involved the U.S. and an "aggressive" nondemocratic 
regime. The crisis "required" a choice between two options: to "continue the war" 
and capture the aggressor's leader with all the uncertainties and risks that are 
associated with such an action, or to "stop the war" while accomplishing the 
mission but without overthrowing the aggressor's regime. To test the prospect 
explanation, the experiment varied the domain in which the decision maker 
operated. Gains and losses svere defined in terms of increase or decrease in public 
support. The central hypothesis of the experiment was that there is association 


between the domain in which the decision maker operates and his or her choice. 


Method 


Subjects: One hundred eighty four students participated in the study. Subjects were 


randomly assigned to one of four different experimental conditions. 

Design: The study employed a 2 x 2 betwen groups factorial design. The factors were: 
a. framing (loss vs. gain); and b. political sensitization (exposure vs. no exposure to 
political tips). The main dependent measure was the choice subjects made between 
two options: "continue the war" or "stop the war". Several additional indices were 
assessed in order to ascertain the internal validiy of the study (e.g., subjects’ 
perception of the domestic conditions [which served as the manipulation of the 
decision making domain], the extent that use of force is or is not a foreign policy 
failure; and the confidence subjects had in their decision). 


Research Instrument: The decision task placed the subjects in the role of a president 


facing an international crisis. In the scenario a war erupted between two small 
Pacific Ocean nations over a control of one of the world largest concentration of 
uranium. According to the scenario US forces intervened militarily against the 
aggresive nation in order to revoke their invasion of the neighboring country. The 
description indicated that the US military was successful in this mission, though, 
the ruler of the aggressive nation remained in power. The advice of the military 
establishment was that a «ntinuation of the war for a few more days, while risky, 
may outset the malevolent .-ader and prevent future problems in the area. 

Within this scenario the t\.o independent variables were manipulated. First, the 
domain of decision was introduced at the onset of the international scenario. In the 
domain of gain condition subjects read that "public rating of the president increased 
by 20 percent". In the the domain of loss the description said that "public rating of 
the president decreased by 20 percent”. 

The sensitization to the political dimension was performed prior to the 


introduction to the international scenario. In the instructions to the decision task 


half of the subjects were told that "in order to help you perform the deision, we 


have provided you with some critical political tips on presidential decision making 


which are based on recent research." These tips included (a) Leaders are concerned 
about their popularity and about their chances for reelection; (b) Leaders know that 
the use of force brings about a rally ‘round the flag effect, and (c) Leaders know that 
defeat in the battlefield is likely to seduce their popularity. The other half of the 
subjects were not exposed to these tips. 

Procedure: The instruction and scenario were presented in a smail booklet format. 
The experiment took about 8-10 minutes. Upon its completion subjects were fully 


debriefed about the study. 


Results 
Only 22.8 percents of the 184 subjects in this experiment opted for the "Stop the 
War" alternative. The majority of the subjects were in favor of continuing the 
military operation. However, as observed in Table 1, the pattern of choices 
conformed to the prospect conceptualization discussed above. When decision 
makers were sensitized to the political dimension (i.e., exposed to political tips), 
being in a political domain of gain (e.g. an increasing public ratings) increased risk 
averseness as compared to being in a political domain of loss. Among the four 
conditions in the experiment, the highest "resistence" to continuation of the war 
was in the political tips condition when operating in the domain of gain (26.1%). On 
the other hand, the least concern with stopping the war or the most risk proneness 
occurred when the decision :inakers were equipped with political tips and in the loss 
domain (8.70%). It is interesting to note, however, that without sensitization of the 
political dimension this effect dissipated (thus supporting previous laboratory 
findings of the preference reversal phenomenon, see below). The statistical 


interaction between the two independent variables was tested utilizing a Z test for 


proportion data§ (Langer and Abelson, 1972) and yielded a significant result of z=2.08 


p<.05. 7 


Table 1 


Proportion of subjects choosing the "stop the war" alternative* 


Domain of Decision 


Gain 


Political Tips 


No Tips 


* n in each cell = 46 


A recent public opinion poll showed that only less than a fourth of those surveyed 
agreed with President Bush's decision to stop the war short of overthrowing 
Saddam. Even within the President's own party, most of those surveyed thought 
Saddam Hussein should have been ousted. How can the discrepancy between the 


public (no "tips") and the leader's view of the same situation be so different? 


When faced with several alternatives, leaders are likely to evaluate policies based on 


probabilities of success and tailure and not necessarily based on the payoff. The 


6 A more conventional though less sensitive ANOVA test yielded for the discussed 
interaction an F(1,180)=3.81 p<.053 

7 Additional data that was coilected in this experiment help to shed some light on other, 
reiated questions. For example, subjects who chose to "Stop the War" were less confident in 
their choice (M=6.06) than those who chose the "Continue the War" alternative (M=7.57) 
t(1,182)=4.74.p<.0001. Moreover, these subjects also perceived the force option as more of a 
policy failure (M=5.16) than those who selected the continue the war option (M=2.67) 
(t(1,182)=-5.64.p<.0001. 
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public on the other hand may aspire for the "best" solution while focusing on the 


expected payoffs. This phenomenon (preference reversal) and results of our 


simulated experiment may explain why President Bush and the public viewed the 


results of the war so differently. 


In the calculation of the payoffs, the public focused on the sunk costs invested in the 
war. The public assessment of the outcome searched for an acceptable level of equity 
(Austine et al, 1976). The sub-par results of the campaign to ouster Saddam 
reviewed together with the sunk costs led to public's belief that an additional 


investment is worthwhile as means to obtain a better payoff. 


Tversky and Kahneman (1986) pointed out that alternative framings of the same 
situation (for example, in terms of gains vs. losses) produce inconsistent preferences. 


Here we found that the public and leaders perceive the situation in different ways.® 


Conclusions 


This study attempted to contribute to our understanding of how and why hostilities 
are terminated. The paper showed that the decision to terminate the War in the 
Gulf followed the logic which is at the core of prospect theory: leaders who operate 
in the domain of gains (when their popularity is on the rise) will be less risk seeking 
and less likely to use force than when they operate in the domain of loss (when 
their popularity decreases). Losses loom larger than gains, and avoiding failures, 
mistakes, and risks is typically more important to leaders than trying to optimize 


success. 


8 For a comprehensive summary of PR models (including studies that attempted to 


eliminate preference reversal) see Tversky, Slovic and Kahneman's paper in the American 
Economic Review (1990). 
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As for decisions on the termination of war, these are not always based on a 


comprehensive and comparative evaluation of ali alternatives along all 


dimensions, but are often based on cognitive shortcuts and heuristics (see Mintz and 
Geva 1993). This by itself does not violate expected utility theory. However, the 
experiment presented in this paper contained a "control condition" to the gain 
situation -- a situation where the termination cf war is placed in the context of the 
domain of loss. Prospect theory is sensitive to the domain in which the decision 
maker operates and always predicts (except for cases with small probabilities) risk 
averse behavior in the domain of gains and risk seeking behavior in the domain of 
loss. Expected utility theory predicts risk aversion independent of the reference 
point. Thus, the pattern of results in this case is more compatible with the prospect 


notion than with the classical theory. 


There is a need to recognize the crucial importance of domestic politics (and the 
noncompensatory rule), in understanding decisions on the use of force and war 
termination and to integrate the political economy approach into information 


processing, cognitive models of decision making. 
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One of the most important consequences of the end of the Cold 


War is the lessening of the superpower arms race and its spillover 


effect to other geographical areas. The frequent use of the term 
"peace dividend" suggests, that many people believe there is a 
relationship between reduced defense spending and increased 
economic performance. As the threat of a superpower war has 
decreased, many have come to expect defense burdens to shrink and 


there to be a resultant pesitive effect on economic performance. 


Most studies of disarmament (e.g. Ward et al 1993; Mintz and 
Huang 1990) have focused on the macroeconomic consequences of 
reduced military spending. A richer research agenda can be built, 


however, by addressing some (or all) of the following questions: 


What is a "peace dividend" and how can it be measured and 
calculated? 

How can variations in the size of the "peace dividend" and 
in the rate of return on disarmament be explained? 

What are some of the unexpected consequences of the 
“peace dividend"? 

Can "peace dividends" lead to war? 

What types of tradeoffs are people willing to make in 
exchange for peace? 

How do changing perceptions of threat affect 
interpretations of geo-political realities? 

What is the link between "democratic peace" and the 


“peace dividend"? 


1. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
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I. Measuring The "Peace Dividend" 


Students of the "peace dividend” have typically used the term to 


refer to the economic benefits associated with reduced military 


spending. It is useful, however, to look at the "dividend" as a return 
on disarmament. Both Hartley (1992) and Intriligator (1992) 
suggested that disarmament is an investment process: it involves 
initial costs (such as the costs of conversion from military production 
to civilian production, including the cost of retraining, investment in 
new plants, the cost of dismantling weapons, closing military bases, 
etc., see Hartley 1992), and other adjustment costs e.g. in the form of 
unemployment, to be followed by benefits which ultimately constitute 
the "peace dividend". A useful way to measure the "peace dividend", 


then, is to calculate the return from disarmament. 


Intriligator (1992) notes that the "dividend" is a function of 
conversion costs. transition time, and government policies both 
among nations (in the form e.g. of peace treaties, arms control and 
verification agreements) and developments within nations (such as 


those resulting from the resurgence of nationalism, civil wars, etc.). 


Russett and Slemrod (1992) point out that there are other, 
"hidden"/unexpected costs (and benefits) resulting from reductions in 
military spending. According to these authors, "diminished fears of 
war might imply through enhanced savings, an unanticipated "peace 
dividend" (p. 2). The economic implications of disarmament could 


extend therefore, beyond the usual "costs of defense" debate (ibid). 


Fontanel and Ward (1993) argued that the benefits of 
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disarmament should not be judged in solely economic terms. 
According to these authors (1993, p. 66), if disarmament will reduce 
the risk of arms conflict, then it will increase security. In this context, 
"the economic aspects of disarmament take on a _ secondary 


importance" (ibid). Common myths about the "peace dividend" are: a) 


that it is immediate, and b) that shifting resources from the military 


sector to the civilian sector is like moving money "from one pocket to 
another" (see Intriligator 1992). Empirical studies showed, however, 
that the impact of reductions in military spending on economic 
performance is a) not immediate but delayed, and b) not direct, but 
indirect (see Mintz and Huang, 1990; 1991; and Mintz and Stevenson, 
1992; 1993). As Hartley (1992) put it, disarmament does not produce 
an instant "free lunch".! In the context of reduced global tensions, one 
might expect national decision makers to permit increased 
productivity without feeling the pinch of huge defense budgets. 
History shows, however, that money released from defense is not 
necessarily transferred in its entirety to meet civilian needs. In the 
process of shifting resources from one sector to another, governments 
typically find other ‘targets’ for funding. This process results then, in 


a "conversion loss". 


II. Towards a Theory of the "Peace Dividend". 


It may surprise students of defense economics and politics to 
know that there is no theory of the "peace dividend" in the form of a 


set of hypotheses that can explain cross-national or longitudinal 
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variations in a) the size of the dividend, and b) the rate of return of 


disarmament. 


A research agenda can be built around a political economy 


perspective. Political economy has variety of meanings. Frieden and 


Lake (1987) define it as the study of the interplay of economics and 
politics. Alt and Chrystal (1983) see the fundamental questions of 
political economy as involving the role of the government in the 
economy. And Gilpin (1987, p. 9) uses the term to indicate "a set of 
questions... generated by the interaction of the state and the market as 
the embodiment of politics and economics in the modern world." A 
theory of the "peace dividend" could address therefore, the role 
political-economic structures and institutions play in determining the 
size of the dividend. Examples of relevant variables are: regime type 
(democratic vs. nondemocratic), coalition size and type (e.g. oversized, 
minimum winning, minority, and so on), dominant ideology (i.e. 
conservative vs. liberal), and different forms of political structures 


(e.g., single party vs. a multi-party system). 


For example, the finding that democracies rarely fight each 
other although they are not less war-prone than nondemocracies (see 
Russett 1993) has important implications for understanding the 
"peace dividend". Should the trend towards democratization continue, 
then one would expect reductions in the frequency of interstate 
conflicts and consequently, a "peace dividend". Similarly, recent 
advances in the study of the public opinion (summarized by Holsti 
1992) suggest that public opinion is an important variable explaining 


foreign policy making. Coalition theory also suggests that the size and 


type of coalition can influence foreign and defense policy. These and 


other variables such as the extent of the threat to national security, 


geo-political changes, shifting alliance structures, and so on can help 


constitute a theory of the "peace dividend". 


Ill. Can "Peace Dividends" Lead to War? 


Another intriguing research topic is the impact of the "peace 
dividend" on the increased likelihood of interstate or intrastate 
conflict. The relevant question here is: can "peace dividend" actually 
lead to war? It is well documented that major producers of arms such 
as the United States or the former Soviet Union have "compensated" 
for cuts in domestic defense consumption by increasing arms exports, 
"so as to keep production facilities going and workers employed to 
avoid economic disruptions and to earn foreign exchange." While this 
dynamic may not by itself lead to war, it may indirectly do so (see 
Figure 1). We all know that the global political changes of the late 
1980s have led to reduced superpower tension which in turn led to 
reduced military spending around the globe. This dynamic may lead, 
however, military industrial complexes in arms producing countries to 
export arms so as to substitute for reduction in orders from the 


domestic defense sector. 


Global political changes and reduced superpower tensions are 
often accompanied also by reductions in military and economic aid 
given by major powers to their proxies and client nations (such as 


Syria or Cuba). Concurrently, regional powers such as Iran and Saudi 
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Arabia and some of the other oil exporting countries continue to 
purchase huge quantities of sophisticated arms. Furthermore, Third 
World countries that traditionally relied on the military umbrella of the 


United States, the Soviet Union or France may decide to increase 


indigenous arms production efforts. These factors (and the flooding of 


the armament market with relatively inexpensive leftovers of the Cold 
War) may generate power asymmetries among countries located in the 
same geographical region. An interesting question for future research 


then, is would this dynamic lead to war? 


IV. The "Peace Dividend" and Changing Perceptions of Threat 


Reduced tensions associated with the end of the Cold War on the 
one hand, and the increased democratization and real or desired 
promise for increased peace, may spur different interpretations of 
reality and consequently prompt different defense and foreign policy 
responses than under previous beliefs and organizing themes. For 
example, prevalence of the beliefs of defense and new world order 
may change what was considered as a national threat and de-escalate 
military build-up due to cues that previously implied risks (Mintz 


1993). 


Figure 1 about here 
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New beliefs and organizing themes underlying the way leaders 
perceive reality may also change the way policies are framed and 
prioritized. For example, the belief that "all is quiet on the Eastern 
front" may direct the focus of attention of decision makers to domestic 
problems, as the public is perceived as less concerned with security 
threats. Beliefs about the "peace dividend" in a peaceful world might 
be different than in a hostile environment. Hence, news about a new 
Russian fighter may be perceived and "framed" or justified to the 
public as an opportunity to create jobs in the ailing Russian economy, 
rather than as a threatening cue demanding increased defense 
spending and development of new counter measures. Once decision 
makers attain a sense of a new geo-political structure in the world, 
their decision making may reflect domestic policy concerns focusing 


on ways to enhance economic strength (ibid). 


Preliminary evidence from an experimental study of "framing the 
options for peace in the Middle East" showed, that people are more 
willing to make territorial concessions in exchange for tangible (and 
immediate) benefits (i.e. economic, social) than to rely on less certain, 
more ambiguous promises such as increased sense of security or 


enhanced standing of their country in the international community. 


These findings might have important implications on the ability of 


leaders to "sell" peace accords to the public. Currently, we know very 


little about how to "market" peace treaties. 


With the basic arms race dynamic of the post World War II era 
practically eliminated (Fontanel and Ward 1993, p. 64), there is an 


urgent need to generate policy relevant knowledge on these and other 
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issues such as the structure of incentives for limiting arms 


transfers/exports/proliferation. "Low politics" is closing the gap on 


"high politics" and the rules of the game are changing from a game of 
conflict (with cooperative elements) to a game of cooperation (with 
adversarial elements) (see McGuire 1992). It is important, therefore, 
to study the implications of global change as means to increase the 
rate of return on disarmament --  i.e., to contribute to our 


understanding of the causes and consequences of the "peace 


dividend." 
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1 Elsewhere (see Mintz and Huang 1990 and Huang and Mintz 


1991) we introduced a model of the impact of changes in military 


spending on economic growth. Variants of this model were tested 


with data on Argentina (see Davis 1991), Brazil (Ward and Cochran 
1991), South Africa (McMillan 1992), India (Ward et al 1991), Israel 
(Mintz 1993), Middle Eastern countries (DeRouen 1992), Latin 
American countries (DeRouen 1992), developing countries (Mintz and 
Stevenson 1993), 103 countries (Mintz and Stevenson 1992), and 
low-income, middle-income and high-income countries (see Ward et 
al 1993). The model, which accounts for both "size" and "externality" 
effects of military spending of growth is an extension of the 
"augmented production function" model of Ram (1986). Based on 
these studies, it is evident that the "peace dividend" will be felt only in 


the long run. 


NOTES 
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ABSTRACT 


The ability of the American environmental movement to shape aspects of U.S. policy, 
foreign as well as domestic, is arguably at an all-time high. Today, therefore, 
presidents have a strong probability of being confronted with legislation they have 
not sought and do not want. Although presidents tend to use their veto power in 
such situations, "unwanted" legislation does sometimes become law. When this 
happens, the president and the Executive Branch become responsible for implementing 
legislation toward which they are not sympathetic. In such circumstances, the 
Executive tends not to bring to the task the same vigor brought when implementing 
"wanted" legislation. As long as compliance, defined as relatively prompt and 
effective implementation in good faith, can be politically and legally avoided, the 
Executive Branch tends to respond to unwanted legislation with one or more of the 
following grudging responses: delay, strategic delay or defiance. When compliance 
cannot be avoided, unwanted legislation tends to provoke one of the following 
Executive Branch responses: shielded compliance or strategic compliance. The former 
entails implementation only after provisions--namely either promoting new multilateral 
rules consistent with the new U.S. legislation or entering into p/urilateral/minilateral 
or bilateral deals with other states--have been made to "shield" U.S. interests from 
any anticipated negative consequences. Strategic compliance entails implementation 
without any provisions to mitigate anticipated negative consequences. The article 
inquires into the factors that help determine whether the Executive, once it has been 
deprived of the various delay and defiance options, will adopt, as its first course of 
action, shielded compliance or strategic compliance. It argues that the nature of the. 
first response selected by the Executive is a function of the Executive Branch’s 
assessment--first of the desirability and second of the feasibility--of the two "shielded" 
compliance strategies. If the Executive perceives neither of the two to be both 
desirable and feasible, the Executive will likely, though reluctantly, select strategic 
compliance. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The ability of the American environmental movement to shape aspects of 
U.S. policy, foreign as well as domestic, is arguably at an all-time high. While it 
remains to be seen whether that power will continue to increase or begin to 
decline, the fact of the movement’s current level of influence is undeniable. Two 
recent examples of how the movement has influenced U.S. policy, both concerning 
the proposed North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), are: (1) the 
negotiation of a U.S.-Mexico border environmental plan parallel to the NAFTA, and 
(2) the inclusion of special provisions for environmental standards within the 
NAFTA itself. Observers generally agree that unless U.S.-based environmental 
groups are satisfied with the final versions of these two agreements, then the U.S. 
Congress, under pressure from U.S. environmentalists, will refuse to ratify the 
NAFTA. 

The environmental movement has achieved such influence essentially by 
becoming highly sophisticated in its use of legal and political strategies and tactics 


which produce desired legislative, judicial and/or policy outcomes. It has become 


especially effective in working through the courts’ and dealing with Congress 


which, for its part, seems to have become both more accessible to pressure groups 
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and more activist. Congress, since its revolt against Vietnam policy in the late 
1960s and early 1970s, and the sweeping Congressional reforms of the same 
period that were prompted by the War and the Watergate scandal, seemingly has 
become as likely to propose as to dispose of legislation, including that which has 
international implications. Today, therefore, Presidents arguably have a much 
higher probability than in the pre-Vietnam, pre-Watergate era of being confronted 
with legislation they have not sought and do not want. It might now be said that, 
increasingly, Congress proposes and the president disposes. 

Presidents usually veto “unwanted” legislation, for one or more of the 


following six reasons. First, it is prudent to discourage Congressional activism, 


particularly in foreign affairs.2 Second, the Executive may dislike the legislation’s 


economic ramifications.* Third, the Executive may dislike the legislation’s political 
ramifications, which may be either domestic or international.* Fourth, the 
Executive may dislike the legislation’s /ega/ ramifications.® Fifth, the Executive 
may dislike the legislation’s ideo/ogical ramifications.® And, finally, the Executive 


may dislike the legislation’s mora/ ramifications.’ 


«2. 
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Congress may override a Presidential veto, of course, even if it often does 
not do so for lack of necessary support. Sometimes, though, Congress either has 
enough votes to override a veto or to make an initiative "veto-proof,” for example 
by attaching it to legislation whose adoption the president feels he cannot afford to 
have delayed. Thus, legislation opposed by the Executive does sometimes become 
law. When this happens, the President and other members of the Executive 
Branch become responsible for implementing "unwanted" legislation. And there is 
reason to believe that in such circumstances the Executive, to put it charitably, will 
not bring to the task the same vigor brought when implementing "wanted" 


legislation. Because the Executive’s behavior during implementation can be as 


important to the eventual policy outcome as the legislation itself,® it is important 


that students of international environmental and enviro-economic’® relations and 
policy become interested in, and investigate carefully, patterns and puzzles at the 


implementation phase of policy. 


THE ARGUMENT 

Our initial premise is that there are three kinds of environmental (or, for that 
matter, virtually any other kind of) legislation: (A) that wanted by the Executive 
(and consequential by definition); (B) that unwanted by the Executive and 
considered by the Executive to be consequential; and (C) that unwanted by the 


Executive but considered by the Executive to be inconsequential. (To simplify the 
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analysis, the third kind--unwanted/inconsequential--will not be discussed here.) A 
second premise, following on the first, is that the Executive adopts different 


implementation "styles""' or strategies when dealing with wanted/consequential 


and unwanted/consequential environmental legislation. Wanted/consequential 


legislation tends to elicit Executive Branch: 


® compliance (i.e., relatively prompt and effective 
implementation in good faith).'? 


When complying, the Executive typically takes four distinct steps, described 

below: 
Promptly designate "lead" agency(ies) and convene 
an interdepartmental meeting to assign 
responsibilities for writing regulations. 


Step 2: Write regulations as quickly as possible. 


Step 3: Make regulations as clear and logical as possible, 
while minimizing discretion in implementation. 


Step 4: Energetically implement regulations and monitor 
compliance. 


Tne Executive exhibits a noticeably different approach when implementing 
legislation it has not sought and does not want. As long as compliance can be 
politically and legally avoided, the Executive Branch tends to react to 


unwanted/consequential legislation with one of two grudging responses: 
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delay (i.e., "foot-dragging;” intentional failure to 
implement in a timely manner, principally as a 
signal of dissatisfaction or displeasure with the 
legislation).'* Delay is characterized by at least three 
steps taken by the Executive: 


Step 1: Delay designating "lead" agency(ies) and 
convening an interdepartmental meeting to assign 
responsibilities for writing regulations. 


Take as much time as possible to write 
regulations. 


Make regulations relatively unclear, with maximum 
latitude for discretion in implementation; 


Strategic delay (i.e., intentional failure to 
implement in a timely manner, in the hope of 
providing support to, or profiting from the 
support of, persons or groups seeking to modify or 
repeal the legislation. 


However, because of the political and legal activism and acumen of the 
contemporary environmental movement, as a whole, delay and strategic delay 


often cannot be sustained indefinitely. When the Executive has been deprived of 


those grudging options, the Executive may face a stark choice between compliance 


and: 


defiance (i.e., explicit refusal to implement, in the 
hope of provoking a political or even a legal 
reaction that might result in the modification 
or repeal of the legislation).*® 


Or: 
| 
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Defiance is, obviously, a bold yet highly risky course of action. Adopting it as a 


strategy exposes Executive Branch officials to both legal and political sanctions. 


Executive Branch officials tend to pursue it only in instances when they are firmly 


convinced of the rectitude of their evaluation of the legislation in question and of 
that legislation’s fundamental illegality. Such instances are relatively rare. 

When defiance is not a viable option and compliance cannot, or can no 
longer, be legally or politically avoided, unwanted/consequential legislation tends to 
elicit, in the first instance, an Executive Branch response that might be called: 

a "shielded" compliance (i.e., implementation of the 

legislation without modification, but only after 

provisions have been made to mitigate, minimize 

or eliminate any anticipated negative 

consequences). 
When environmental legislation is adopted, the Executive tends to consider 
seeking, and often seeks, multilateral rules or standards equivalent to the rules or 
standards embodied in the legislation. It does so for two principal reasons. First, 
multilateral rules would eliminate or minimize any disadvantages which might 
accrue to U.S. producers or products because of rules or standards to which other 
States’ producers or products are not subject. Second, multilateral rules or 
Standards would promote faster amelioration of the environmental problem in 
question than unilateral rules or standards.'® However, in some instances, and 


indeed in many, when the U.S. is taking the environmental "lead" internationally 


(as it did in the 1970s, for example, in regard to the stratospheric ozone issue), 
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multilateral agreement on rules or standards may be unattainable, at least in a 
reasonable period of time. Other states may not be as convinced as the U.S. of 
the seriousness or urgency of the problem. Once the U.S. Executive concludes that 
timely multilateral agreement is impossible, it adopts an alternative strategy in 


which it considers seeking, and usually seeks, either a plurilateral (or 


"minilateral")'” or a bilateral deal involving another state which is a major 


contributor to the environmental problem in question. Through such deals, the 
other relevant state(s) would be persuaded, induced, or coerced into adopting the 
new U.S. rules or standards. The rationale for this strategy is similar to that for 
the multilateral one: that is, involving other states both reduces any U.S. 
disadvantages resulting from the U.S. legislation and promotes faster amelioration 
of the environmental problem. Though a "second best” solution, the Executive 
views it as better than simply acting alone. 

This article maintains that the nature of the initial response by the Executive 
is a function of the Executive Branch’s assessment--first of the desirability and 
then of the feasibility--of one or another of two "shielded" compliance strategies, 
namely promoting new multilateral rules consistent with the new U.S. legislation or 
entering into p/urilateral /minilateral deals with several important state-actors in the 
issue-area, or perhaps a bi/atera/ deal with only one. If, despite not wanting the 
legislation in question, the Executive had no principled objection its generalization 


to the international level, the Executive would likely first assess the feasibility of 
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establishing--in a timely and cost-effective manner--multilateral rules consistent 


with the new U.S. legislation. It would do so because a multilateral, more than a 


plurilateral or bilateral strategy, provides substantial utility (i.e., control over the 


legislation’s impact on the state’s interests, control over the domestic political 
process, and speed and effectiveness in ameliorating the environmental problem). . 
If the Executive doubted the feasibility of establishing such rules in a timely and 
cost-effective manner, the Executive would then likely assess the feasibility of 
successfully entering into either a plurilateral/minilateral or, perhaps less 
ambitiously, a bilateral arrangement, either of which, if timely and cost-effective, 
would be expected to help minimize, at least to some substantial degree, any 
expected negative ramifications of the new U.S. legislation. 

If the Executive were to conclude that neither multilateral rules nor a 
plurilateral nor bilateral deal were feasible in a timely and cost-effective manner, 
then its only remaining option between compliance (which, in the circumstances, 
the Executive would view as bad policy) and defiance (which would be politically, 


if not legally, risky) would be what might be called: 
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strategic compliance” (i.e., implementation of the 

legislation without modification and without 

any provisions to mitigate or minimize any 

anticipated negative consequences, with the 

intention of provoking either a negative reaction 

abroad that would result in modification or 

repeal of the legislation or a positive reaction 

abroad (e.g., imitation)'® that would mitigate, 

minimize or eliminate any anticipated negative 

consequences). 
In certain situations, Executive Branch officials may see strategic compliance, or 
letting the chips fall where they may, as an indirect but effective way to 
communicate displeasure or dissatisfaction with a particular piece of legislation. 
Usually, however, such benefits as may be perceived are seen by Executive Branch 
officials as being outweighed by various risks that are more effectively addressed 
by either multilateral rules or plurilateral or bilateral deals. This means that despite 
its potential appeal to officials’ political imagination, strategic compliance is in fact 
the least desirable option between compliance and defiance. 

Although it might be interesting to explore the conditions under which the 
Executive might be expected to select each of the grudging implementation 
Strategies, it may be of greater interest (assuming that it will be increasingly 
difficult for the Executive Branch to resort either to delay or defiance) to try to 


ascertain the conditions under which the Executive chooses between the strategies 


of shielded and strategic compliance. Therefore, this article inquires into the 


factors that help determine whether the Executive, once it has been deprived of 
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the delay and defiance options, will adopt as its first course of action shielded 
compliance or strategic compliance. The article’s principal aim is to confirm the 


plausibility of the arguments that (1) if one observes shie/ded compliance by the 


Executive, it is probably because, despite not wanting the legislation in question, 


the Executive has no principled objection to its generalization to the international 
level and has been able to persuade at least one other state to adopt comparable 
standards; and (2) if, on the other hand, one observes strategic compliance by the 
Executive, it is probably either because the Executive strongly opposes having the 
legislation or legislative provision in question generalized to the international level, 
or because, despite the absence of fundamental objections, the Executive simply 
found it it impossible to reach a timely and cost-effective plurilateral or bilateral 
deal with any other important state-actor(s), or both. In pursuit of this aim, the 
article presents several cases of both wanted and unwanted legislation that seem 
to illustrate the Executive Branch’s determination to shield U.S. interests from any 
negative implications of ‘unwise’ or ‘imprudent’ environmental policies. Also 
presented and evaluated is one "puzzling" episode, the Mexican Tuna-Dolphin case 
of 1991, which casts some doubt on one of the arguments presented above, 


namely that the Executive views strategic compliance as a last and worst resort. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


{A} Wanted Legislation 


Case A-l--Wanted Legislation/Shielded Compliance (Multilateral): 


Early U.S. Efforts to Protect the Stratospheric Ozone Layer 


The potential for certain man-made chemicals to catalyze destruction of the 
Stratospheric ozone layer was first suggested by University of California 
researchers Mario Molina and Sherwood Rowland in 1974. Congressional hearings 
began shortly thereafter, marking the beginning of a process that eventually yielded 
ozone protection legislation that was passed as an amendment to the Clean Air Act 
in August 1977. 

The final amendment authorized the EPA Administrator to regulate "any 
substance...which in his judgment may reasonably be anticipated to affect the 
Stratosphere, especially ozone in the stratosphere, if such effect may reasonably be 
anticipated to endanger public health or welfare."2° According to Benedick, "Of 
Critical significance in this legislation was the concept that was to eventually shape 
the U.S. position on international controls, the entire negotiating process, and the 
final treaty itself--namely, that a governing authority is not obligated, before 
regulating a particular substance, to prove conclusively that it modifies the 
stratosphere or that the consequences are dangerous to health and the 
environment."”' The legislation thus promised to provide the Executive with wide 


latitude for continuing its pursuit of multilateral rules. 
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The U.S. formally sought multilateral rules to control CFCs in April 1977, 


when it raised the idea for the first time at an intergovernmental meeting that was 


hosted in Washington.” However, the proposal was given a chilly reception and 


the U.S. ended the conference early and canceled meetings it had scheduled with 


the leading CFC producers.”° 


Case A-ll(a)--Wanted Legislation/Shielded Compliance (Plurilateral or Bilateral): 
Early U.S. Efforts to Protect the Stratospheric Ozone Layer’ 

Following the breakdown of its attempt to negotiate multilateral rules to 
phase out CFC use in aerosol applications, the U.S. engaged the European 
Community (EC) in bilateral attempts to secure controls over CFC production. In 
the mid-1970s, the EC and the U.S. accounted for approximately 80% of 
production of CFC-11 and -12, with the EC share at 43% in 1976.7° 
Consequently, it was crucial that the U.S. bring the EC on-board. 

The EC strongly resisted the U.S. proposal. According to Benedick, EC 
concern on this issue derived mostly from the fact that "[t]he salient economic 
feature of this period was clearly the new dominance of the EC" in terms of CFC 
production.”° The U.S. persisted, but it became clear that no agreement would be 
possible before the U.S. was required by law unilaterally to ban the use of CFCs in 


aerosol applications.?’ 
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Case A-il(b)--Wanted Legislation/Shielded Compliance (Piurilateral or Bilateral): 
Acid Rain Provisions of the Clean Air Act Amendments of 1990 

Legislation mandating reductions in sulfur dioxide emissions was included in 
the Clean Air Act Amendments of 1990. Regulatory control of acid rain precursors 
had been resisted throughout the tenure of Reagan Administration, but the Bush 
Administration took up the issue after a campaign that included pledges to address 
environmental issues. With the Clean Air Act in need of re-authorization, the Bush 
Administration took the initiative to introduce legislation that included provisions 
for reducing sulfur dioxide emissions. Still, the exact formula for reducing 
emissions (e.g., the target and timetable for emissions reductions, the year on 
which to base reductions, the use of market mechanisms through tradeable 
emissions permits, and whether or not to mandate scrubbers) would have to be 


approved by Congress, and would have tremendous impacts on different regions of 


the country.”* After much Congressional debate, a compromise formula for 


achieving a 10-million ton reduction from 1980 levels by 2000 was adopted. 
Although some provisions of the 1990 Clean Air Act amendments (e.g., ozone 
nonattainment and air toxics) were not enthusiastically implemented by the Bush 
Administration, regulations for reducing sulfur dioxide emissions were swiftly 
written and implemented.7° 

Sulfur dioxide emissions are precursors to acid rain, which had been a long- 


standing problem in U.S.-Canada relations. Therefore, the establishment of U.S. 
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domestic caps on sulfur dioxide emissions eliminated an obstacle to the completion 
of a U.S.-Canada agreement concerning acid rain. Thus, domestic policy change 
combined with foreign expectations to make resolution of both problems all the 
more desirable. The U.S.-Canada acid rain treaty was quickly completed and 
signed in March 1991 at Ottawa, by President Bush and Canadian Prime Minister 


Mulroney. 


CASE A-Iill--Wanted Legislation/Strategic Compliance: 
The 1978 U.S. Ban on CFCs in Aerosol Applications 

The multilateral and bilateral attempts to secure international cooperation 
having failed, the U.S. proceeded to implement its ban on CFC use in aerosols. 
The steps leading up to the unilateral action had begun in 1977, when EPA 
promulgated regulations under the authority of the Toxic Substances Control Act 
that would prohibit the use of CFCs as aerosol propellants in nonessential 
applications.°° When the prohibition was implemented in 1978, it affected $3 
billion worth of American products and caused U.S. production of CFCs for aerosol 
applications to fall by 95%.°" 

In this case, the strategy of strategic compliance or "letting the chips fall" 


was eventually successful: "Reacting to American pressure," the EC came on- 


board in 1980.*? The U.S. continued to push for multilateral rules, particularly 


through the United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP), but scaled back those 
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activities after the Reagan Administration entered office in January 1981. 


Thereafter, UNEP took the lead, shepherding through the Vienna Convention on 


Protection of the Ozone Layer of 1985 and the Montreal Protocol on Substances 


that Deplete the Ozone Layer of 1987. This case suggests how a strategic 
compliance strategy, as it was employed by the Carter Administration, can 
produce a positive international environmental outcome, at least when the 


legislation in question is "wanted." 


{B} Unwanted Legislation 


Case B-I--Unwanted Legislation/Shielded Compliance (Multilateral): 
Double-Hull Tankers and the IMO 

in the aftermath of the 1989 Exxon Valdez accident in Prince William Sound, 
Alaska, Congress proposed oil tanker construction standards requiring double hulls 
on new vessels and double-hull retrofits of existing vessels.*° The Executive** 
reportedly opposed the double hull requirement and favored a more flexible 
standard allowing either the mid-deck or double-hull oil tanker designs.*° However, 
the legislation eventually adopted by Congress--the Oil Pollution Act of 1990 
(OPA), included the double-hull requirement which the Executive found 
objectionable. 

Having lost the battle at home, the Executive sought to change the relevant 


multilateral rules to make them consistent with the new U.S. law. The Executive 
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proposed that the International Martitime Organization (IMO) adopt an international 
standard requiring double hull tankers, and suggested a commensurate amendment 


to the International Convention for the Prevention of Pollution from Ships (MARPOL 


Convention).*° This proposal encountered strong opposition from some IMO 


members, including Japan and South Korea. Some IMO members opposed this 
kind of multilateral rule as a matter of principle, while others were strong 
supporters of the mid-deck design. Ultimately, the IMO adopted the double-hull 
design standard proposed by the U.S., but simultaneously accepted the mid-deck 
design,*’ thereby affording members a degree of flexibility while helping the 


United States administration meet the American legal requirement. 


Case B-Il--Unwanted Legislation/Shielded Compliance (Plurilateral or Bilateral): 
Economic Sanctions, Japan, and the Moratorium on Whaling 

The International Commission for the Regulation of Whaling (ICRW) was 
formed in 1946, to conserve whale stocks and "make possible the orderly 
development of the whaling industry (p. 2863). The ICRW established a schedule 
to regulate whaling practices and set limits for harvesting various whale species (p. 
2861). The ICRW also established the International Whaling Commission (IWC) for 
the purpose of setting harvest quotas, but the IWC lacked power to enforce the 
quotas. In addition, any member country that opposed to the quotas could file a 


timely objection and exempt itself from the obligation to comply.*® 
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The IWC’s lack of enforcement power was a motivating force behind 
Congressional passage of the 1971 Pelly Amendment to the Fisherman’s 
Protection Act and the 1979 Packwood Amendment to the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation Act. The Pelly Amendment directed the Secretary of Commerce to 
certify to the president if foreign fishing fleets were diminishing the effectiveness 
of an international fishery conservation program. The president was then aliowed 


discretion in deciding whether or not to impose economic sanctions on the 


offending nation.*® Later, the Packwood Amendment required an expedited 


certification process, and mandated Executive imposition of economic sanctions 
against nations certified by the Secretary. 

In the early 1980s, the IWC established a zero-quota for certain sperm 
whales, and ordered a 5-year moratorium on commercial whaling to begin in 1985. 
Japan reserved, and therefore was not bound by either the quota or the 
moratorium. U.S. environmentalists refused to acquiesce in the Japanese 
reservation and pressured the U.S. government to act unilaterally under the Pelly 
Amendment. The Executive feared the bilateral political ramifications and in 1984 
opted to negotiate a bilateral agreement with Japan. Under the agreement, Japan 
would set certain harvest limits and cease commercial whaling by 1988. However, 
before final closure on the agreement, environmentalists took the Executive to 
court in an effort to force imposition of the Pelly Amendment sanctions. The 


Federal District Court and the Court of Appeals found in favor of the 
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environmentalists, but the Supreme Court ruled 5-4 that the Executive did indeed 


have discretion in the matter.*°*’ The Executive thereby avoided a foreign policy 


confrontation with Japan. 


Case B-ill--Unwanted Legislation/Strategic Compliance: 


Dolphin Protection and the Unilateral U.S. Ban on Mexican Tuna, 1988-92 


The Marine Mammal Protection Act (MMPA), originally passed in 1972, was 
amended in 1984 and 1988 to reinforce the import restrictions applicable to 
foreign tuna. These amendments required the banning imports of yellowfin tuna 
from countries whose fishermen use harvesting techniques with dolphin kill rates 
25% higher than the kill rates of techniques used by U.S. fishermen. In order to 
trigger trade sanctions, the law requires the Executive Branch (i.e., Secretary of 
Commerce) to issue a finding that foreign fishermen used techniques which violate 
the terms of the MMPA. 

These particular provisions were strengthened because Congress perceived 
that the Executive was not enforcing the MMPA to the extent Congress had 
intended. The 1984 amendment grew out of concern that the National Marine 
Fisheries Service (NMFS, which falls under the authority of the Secretary of 
Commerce) was not enforcing the dolphin protection standards on foreign vessels. 


The amendment reduced NMFS’s discretionary authority and imposed specific 
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restrictions on foreign tuna producers seeking to enter the U.S. market.*? By 
1988, the NMFS had issued only "interim final” regulations regarding the 
importation of tuna, based on the 1984 amendments. That year, Congress 
amended the MMPA again, this time requiring that findings be issued by 1989 
regarding foreign fleet compliance with certain provisions of the MMPA. By 
August 1990, the NMFS had yet to issue any findings under the terms of the 1988 
MMPA amendments,*? and it was at that point that a coalition of environmentalists 
brought suit against the government in Federal District Court, seeking to enforce 
various provisions of the MMPA.“* 

In September and October 1990, and again in February 1991, various 
courts ruled that the Secretary of Commerce was required by law to certify 
whether certain countries, including especially Mexico, were in compliance with 
the dolphin protection standards of the MMPA. Commerce reluctantly conceded 
that several countries’ fleets were not in compliance with the ietter of the law and 
finally complied with the legislation by banning--twice temporarily, in September 
and October 1990, and then permanently on February 19, 1991--imports of tuna 
and tuna products harvested by fishing fleets from Mexico, Venezuela, and 
Vanuatu.*° 

In January 1991, Mexico asked the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


(GATT) to declare the U.S. ban illegal under GATT Articles III, Xi, and XII. In 


August 1991, a GATT dispute panel ruled in Mexico’s favor.*® At this point, 
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"chips" indeed began to fall. A heated international debate began about the 


relationship between the world trading system and environmental protection. in 


the midst of that debate, GATT revived its working group on trade and 


environment, which had never met despite having been established some 20 years 
earlier.*’ Official international sentiment, with the notable exception of that of 
many members of the United States Congress, largely under the influence of the 
pro-environmental segment of American public opinion, was firmly against using 
trade sanctions to promote environmental responsibility.*® In the U.S., in contrast, 
numerous members of Congress, from both parties, were expressing Outrage over 
"the potential of the GATT decision to cripple environmental protection efforts."*° 
Not long afterward, U.S. Executive Branch officials began to argue, openly, 
for modification of the U.S. legislation in question, even suggesting changes to be 
made.*° It is U.S. officials’ behavior at this stage of the process which, perhaps 
more than anything else, seems to confirm that those officials had in fact been 
pursuing, from the beginning, a strategy of strategic compliance or letting-the- 
chips-fall in order to bring about some modification of "unwanted" provisions of 


the Marine Mammal Protection Act, as amended. 
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DID THEY OR DIDN’T THEY GIVE MEXICO A "GREEN LIGHT"? ARE THEY OR 
AREN’T THEY RISK-AVERSE?: UNRAVELING THE SEEMINGLY RISKY BEHAVIOR 
OF U.S. OFFICIALS IN THE TUNA-DOLPHIN CASE 


It was argued above that if the Executive adopts a strategy of strategic 


compliance, it is because a multilateral, plurilateral or bilateral agreement is, in the 
Executive’s view, undesirable, unachievable or both. The behavior of U.S. officials 
immediately after the GATT panel’s ruling lends credence to the argument that, 
whatever their feasibility, multilateral, plurilateral or bilateral agreements were seen 
by the Executive as undesirable because they would enshrine objectionable U.S. 
standards. There were at least two reasons for suspecting the Executive’s motives. 
One was The Economist’s speculation that the Americans had urged the Mexicans 
to take the U.S. to the GATT.®' The other was New York Times columnist 
Anthony Lewis’s assertion that the administrations of presidents Ronald Reagan 
and George Bush to have been particularly contemptuous of a number of laws 
passed by the Democrat-dominated Congress after the 1986 elections deprived the 
Republicans of their majority in the Senate. "The two presidents, " Lewis wrote, 

were confronted much of the time by laws they 

did not like and Congresses that would not change 

the law. They and their legal advisers dealt with the 

problem by a number of slippery devices that effectively 

shifted much of the lawmaking power from Congress... 


to the Executive. One device was to undo a law by 
administration....°? 
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Despite such evidence of specific and general behavior, however, sound 


reasons exist for being puzzled by the Executive’s apparent willingness, if not 
eagerness, to adopt a let-the-chips-fall strategy, especially in the tuna-dolphin case 
--in which there should have been little doubt as to the determination of the 
American environmental movement and its supporters in Congress and elsewhere 
to limit the unnecessary slaughter of dolphins. As suggested above, strategic 
compliance is essentially a gamble both internationally and domestically. Its 
success depends on the surrender, either of other foreign governments or the U.S. 
Congress, to unpleasant but unavoidable political realities. If neither were to 
acquiesce, the Executive would have risked the exposure, if not the actual 
damaging, of U.S. interests that might have been better served by either a 
multilateral, plurilateral or bilateral "shield." In the tuna-dolphin case, the U.S. 
should not have given Mexico a "green light" to go to the GATT if U.S. officials 
believed that Mexico was likely to accept the U.S. standards. Nor should the 
Executive have opted to let-the-chips-fall if U.S. officials had known, as they 
should and easily could have, that virtually no amount of international pressure 
would lead Congress to change aspects of the MMPA to which the U.S. and other 
governments objected. 

How, then, to account for the apparent behavior of U.S. officials in this 
instance? There are at least three explanations. One is that U.S. officials supported 


Mexico’s appeal to the GATT but actually believed that GATT would rule against 
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Mexico, leaving the latter to negotiate with the United States in either a bilateral, 
plurilateral or multilateral context. This explanation seems implausible because 


policy makers from virtually every other GATT member-country shared the U.S. 


Executive’s belief that the MMPA, as amended, was fundamentally flawed; 


and because, if the Americans thought Mexico would lose, it would have been 
patently dishonest to encourage Mexico to go forward to certain defeat. At the 
very least, diplomatic silence, if not a clear warning, was warranted. 

A second, more plausible, explanation would be that U.S. officials knew that 
Mexico’s appeal to the GATT would succeed and believed that Congress could be 
persuaded to change the MMPA in the face of international criticism. Despite the 
fact that it makes the Executive appear terribly naive, least after-the-fact, this 
explanation is compelling: Executive Branch officials were certain that the MMPA, 
as amended, was a bad law; in addition, specialists in international relations might 
not be entirely au courant with respect to domestic politics. Miscalculation of 
Congress’s mood by Executive Branch officials would have been entirely possible 
in such circumstances. Indeed, that is what the authors believed had happened 
when we began our research. Now, however, it seems, at least to us, that this 
compelling explanation is not consistent with the evidence. 

The third explanation is that, despite appearances and The Economist’s 
speculation, U.S. officials did not, in fact, send "chips" flying, and then falling, by 


giving their Mexican counterparts a "green light” to appeal to the GATT. According 
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to well-placed U.S. officials with whom we spoke, U.S. negotiators tried to 


discourage the Mexicans from taking their case to the GATT, not because the 


Mexicans might lose there but because they were almost certain to win. lf 


Congress would then defer to the GATT, everything would be fine. However, U.S. 
officials were virtually certain that Congress would take offense at the criticism 
and, far more importantly, be prompted by American environmental groups to 
question Mexico’s commitment to environmental responsibility. The latter 
happened to have been the issue that nearly killed, in its infancy, the proposed 
North American Free Trade Agreement--so highly valued by both the Mexican and 
United States administrations. In short, U.S. officials believed that, by winning an 
essentially meaningless victory at the GATT, Mexico would virtually ensure the 
loss of a ‘goose’ that would surely have ‘laid golden eggs,’ namely the NAFTA. 
The Americans’ warnings seem to have fallen on deaf ears:°* Mexico proceeded to 
the GATT and “won." In doing so Mexico unwittingly let the chips fly, and 
ultimately fall, where they may. In this case, they fell on Capitol Hill in 
Washington, D.C., and sparked a number of figurative brush fires that threatened 
to spread and engulf the NAFTA, something vastly more important to Mexico than 
the right to use a preferred method of fishing. 

Fearing for the fate of the proposed NAFTA as the chips fell onto Congress, 
the Executive--specifically the Secretary of Commerce, Robert Mosbacher, and the 


U.S. Trade Representative, Carla Hills, according to one report later confirmed by a 
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well-placed U.S. official--"squeezed a promise out of the Mexican government not 
to press the committee decision at the GATT general council." For its part, the 
Mexican government, having belatedly made the connection between the GATT 
ruling and NAFTA, or perhaps having achieved its negotiating aims at the GATT, 


declared that it would undertake immediate steps to comply with the terms of the 


U.S. law.®°> Then, at a March 1992 meeting of the GATT ruling council, a U.S. 


official announced that the U.S. and Mexico were working together on a proposed 
law that would lift the ban by providing for a 5-year moratorium on the purse-seine 
nets that kill dolphins. 

Later, the Executive expanded this new "shielded compliance” strategy, as 
initially manifested in the bilateral understanding with Mexico, into a plurilateral or 
minilateral deal. In May 1992, the U.S., Mexico, and eight other nations--which 
together account for 99% of the tuna catch in the eastern tropical Pacific--signed, 
under the auspices of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, the first major 
international accord to protect dolphins.°*°’ 

Notwithstanding the bilateral and minilateral dolphin-protection agreements 
reached after Congress stood its ground, the final chapter of the Mexican tuna 
case has not yet been written. The principle behind the MMPA’s provisions for 
banning tuna from Mexico (i.e., that production processes and methods (PPMs), as 
well as products, can be cited as environmentally damaging) continues to challenge 


the conventional wisdom of GATT and many of its principal Contracting Parties 
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(some of whom are, paradoxically, aggressively pro-environment on other issues 


such as global climate change). Thus, the proverbial "other shoe” has yet to drop; 


the last chip has yet to fall. 
CONCLUSION 

The U.S. environmental movement is partially mistaken if it believes that, by 
“capturing” Congress and using the courts effectively, it has completely mastered 
the U.S. political system. For the Executive, by virtue of its command over the 
implementation process, retains great influence over U.S. policy, foreign and 
domestic. Even though instances of Executive resistance to implementing 
"unwanted" legislation may decrease in the near term--now that the same political 
party controls the Executive and Legislative Branches of government--it is still 
important for environmentalists and other students of public and foreign policy to 
be familiar with patterns of Executive behavior generally, and specifically the 
conditions under which the Executive will adopt one type of implementation 
Strategy or another, as well as the consequences of each type of strategy for the 
amelioration of environmental problems. 

In this regard, ceteris paribus, "shielded" compliance seems to have such 
distinct advantages over "strategic" compliance that, even when certain legislation 
is "unwanted," the Executive tends to shy away from strategic compliance 
because it entails substantial risk either to Executive Branch or U.S. national 


interests. 
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Ultimately, then, each U.S. administration--no matter how self-assured, 


ambitious or even self-righteous it may be when it assumes power--will sooner or 


later realize (or be made to realize) that, in American political culture, the 


Executive’s proper role is less one of bringing Congress and the American public 
into line with international expectations (or even the reverse) than of limiting the 
negative ramifications for the nation and the international community of conflicting 


American and international goals and rules. 
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ENDNOTES 


z, Further evidence of the movement’s ability to shape policy came in a 
stunning ruling by a U.S. federal district court judge in a case brought by the 
environmental groups, Public Citizen, The Sierra Club and Friends of the Earth. 
Judge Charles R. Richey of the U.S. District Court for the District of Columbia 
ruled that the president could not submit the NAFTA to Congress for ratification or 
rejection until the Executive prepared an environmental impact statement. A 
number of observers, both supporters and opponents of NAFTA, concluded that, if 
the ruling were sustained on appeal, the NAFTA would be "killed" because of 
Mexican or Canadian unhappiness with the delay associated with preparing the 
environmental impact statement. See, for example, Wa// Street Journal, July 1, 
1993, p. Al. 


2. Presidents who appear tolerant of, or indifferent toward, Congressional 
activism, risk a transfer of basic initiative from the Executive to the Legislative 
Branch. When Congress perceives a leadership vacuum at the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, it may fill the void. Thereafter, the president may be on the 
defensive, expending as much or more energy fending off Congressional initiatives 
as promoting his own. 


3. There are at least two broad possibilities in this regard. On the one hand, 
the Executive may believe that the legislation imposes costs on U.S. producers or 
their products which make the products more costly than those of foreign 
competitors. Such a result would negatively affect U.S. exports, or profits if 
producers decide to absorb the price increases. On the other hand, international 
competition aside, the Executive may feel that the legislation will generate inflation 
at home, abroad, or both. 


4. Some environmental legislation requires an Administration to take actions 
which may impose a burden on important members of the political constituency 
which voted it into power and provides important political support. At the 
international level, legislation may require the Executive to take actions which 
offend important allies or friendly states upon whose cooperation the Executive 
depends to secure some international objective(s). 


5. Again, the legal ramifications of the legislation may be either domestic or 
international, or both. At the domestic level, objectionable legislation may be 
addressed through the judicial system. At the international level that kind of 
approach is less straightforward, and more time-consuming. And even if the 
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Executive could reasonably expect an international judicial resolution, it would in 
the meantime have had to endure a good deal of international condemnation for 
having attempted to undermine international legal norms. 


6. In some instances, the legislation will be at odds with an Administration’s 
politico-economic ideology. It may, for example, be inconsistent with an 
Administration’s beliefs with respect to the proper role of government in the 
national or international economy. Or it may conflict with an Administration’s 
beliefs about national or international priorities (for example, the direction of any 
tradeoff between economics and the environment). 


zs Certain legislation may offend the Executive’s sense of right and wrong. 
For example, the Executive may believe that legislation which requires massive 
social dislocation is wrong (for example, much of the conflict over actions 
proposed under the Endangered Species Act rightly or wrongly is centered around 
an argument concerning job losses associated with habitat preservation). An 
Administration might similarly oppose legislation with draconian effects abroad, 
such as cutting off critical foreign assistance or destroying a small country’s single 
viable industry. 


8. We maintain that from the perspective of policy makers in the Executive 
Branch, there are two types of environmental (and, for that matter, most other 
classes of) legislation: "wanted" and "unwanted." The former is legislation which 
the Executive has initiated, formulated, proposed, and promoted, and which has 
been adopted with its strong approval. The latter is legislation which the Executive 
almost certainly did not initiate or formulate, did not propose and did not promote, 
and which typically was adopted over the opposition and objections, if not the 
veto, of the Executive Branch. 


9. As Dennis J. Palumbo and Donald J. Calista wrote in their "Introduction: The 
Relation of Implementation Research to Policy Outcomes,” in Palumbo and Calista 
(eds.), /mplementation and the Policy Process: Opening Up the Black Box (New 
York: Greenwood Press, 1990), p. xii), "policy outcomes are not only shaped by 
the implementation process but in some instances are actually determined by it.” 


10. See George H. Mitchell, Jr., and J. Patrick Adcock, " A Decision that Rocks 
the Boat," Los Angeles Times, September 30, 1991, p. B5. 


11. Goggin, Malcolm L., Ann O’M. Bowman, et al., /mplementation Theory and 
Practice: Toward a Third Generation. Glenview, IL: Scott,Foresman/Little Brown 
Higher Education, 1990; pp. 44-47. According to Goggin et al., implementation 
styles vary along three dimensions: whether or not the intent of the policy has 
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been carried out, the point in time at which the intent of the policy was carried 
Out, and whether or not the policy was modified in the course of implementation. 


12. Goggin et al., p. 46. 
13. ibid. 


14. ibid. Goggin et al. cross-reference James P. Lester and Ann O’M. Bowman, 
"Implementing Intergovernmental Policy: A Test of the Sabatier-Mazmanian 
Model,” Polity 21: 731-53. 


15. = ibid. 


16. Robert Paariberg wrote in this regard: "According to [the standard 
internationalist policy perspective], global environmental protection is best pursued 
through international agreements and institutions (or at least through international 
’regimes’), because most international environmental problems are presumed to be 
problems of ‘collective action,’ of the kind that yield only to multilateral 
cooperation efforts.” (See "Ecodiplomacy: U.S. Environmental Policy Goes 
Abroad,”, in K. Oye, R. Lieber and D. Rothchild, eds., Eagle in a New World (New 
York: HarperCollins, 1992), p. 225). 


17. See Beth V. Yarbrough and Robert M. Yarbrough, Cooperation and 
Governance in International Trade (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992), p. 
6. 


18. In earlier drafts, we called this the "let the chips fall where they may” 
Strategy, a description which in our view remains accurate. 


19. Paarlberg wrote in this regard: "...not all global environmental protection 
problems are purely international collective action problems. Many are tractable... 
through unilateral or sequential policy actions, taken one nation at a time. Where 
coordination is necessary abroad, a prior episode of unilateral action at home, 
especially by a large power such as the United States, can actually be a useful 
precursor.” (Paariberg, in Oye et al., eds.,, p. 226) 


20. U.S. Clean Air Act, 42 U.S.C., Sec. 7457(b), as cited in Benedick, p. 23. 
21. Benedick, p. 24. 


22. Although the Clean Air Act amendment was not passed until four months 
later, in August 1977, it is important to realize that there normally is close 
cooperation between the Executive and Legislative Branches during the crafting of 
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new legislation. Thus, both Branches are usually well aware of the broad outlines 
of provisions that will be included in the legislation months before it is formally 
passed by the Congress. 


23. The New York Times, March 10, 1977, p. 16. 


24. The 1991 U.S.-Canada agreement to control sulfur dioxide emissions, noted 
earlier, is another example of a bilateral deal struck after the adoption of "wanted" 
environmental legislation in the United States. 


25. Benedick, p. 26. 
26. ibid., p. 26. 


27. The U.S. effort paid off in 1980, albeit with minimal concessions, when the 
EC agreed to cut back CFC use in aerosols to a level 30% below 1976 levels, and 
also froze CFC-11 and -12 production capacity at 1980 levels. A European scholar 
noted that the EC decision comprised "only a minimum solution conceived out of 
the need to demonstrate to the United States that the EC was willing to act 
against depletion of the ozone layer." (Source: Jachtenfuchs, Markus, "The 
European Community and Protection of the Ozone Layer,” Journal of Common 
Market Studies 28(3), March 1980, p. 263, as cited in Benedick, p. 25.) 


28. According to Gunther Handl, "A critical factor in the U.S. decision against 
immediate action, despite convincing evidence linking U.S.-origin sulfur emissions 
to serious environmental harm in Canada, has been concern about the 
effectiveness of possible emission control strategies. The United States has 
repeatedly stated its unwillingness to subscribe to any particular control program 
unless there exist assurances that the remedies, costly as they would be, would be 
effective. This position is perhaps first and foremost explicable in terms of 
domestic politics. ... It is evident that for the U.S. Administration the international 
dimension of the acid deposition problem is overshadowed by its domestic 
ramifications, in particular by the question of basis to distribute the costs of what 
control program among what parties.” (Source: Gunther Handi, "National Uses of 
Transboundary Air Resources: The International Entitlement Issue Reconsidered," 
Natural Resources Journal, 26 (1986), p. 443.) 


29. Eighteen months after the 1990 Clean Air Act amendments were signed into 
law by President Bush, the first emissions trade was worked out under the acid 
rain provisions between the Tennessee Valley Authority and Wisconsin Power and 
Light. See The New York Times, May 12, 1992, p. A1. 
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30. 43 Federal Register 11301-11319 (1978), as cited in Benedick, p. 24. 
31. Benedick, p. 24. 


32. Markus Jachtenfuchs, "The European Community and the Protection of the 
Ozone Layer,” Journal of Common Market Studies 28, 3 (March 1980), p. 263, as 
cited in Benedick, p. 25. 


33. Oil Pollution Act of 1990, Section 4115. 


34. Specifically, the U.S. Coast Guard. 


35. The Coast Guard argued that while the double-hull design guards against spills 
in the event of less severe accidents, an alternative design (known as the mid-deck 
design) offered greater protection against major oil spills. [Citation to be provided.] 


36. [Citation to be provided.] 
37. [Citation to be provided.] 


38. According to Professor Alfred Rubin of the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, Tufts University, the quotas in the ICRW are not fixed by objective 
scientific findings, but rather by mutual agreement among countries. If a country 
refuses to agree to an annual quota, then the only recourse is political pressure. 
The ICRW does not contain provisions allowing it to set quotas through, for 
example, a majority vote, because some countries, including Japan, Norway, and 
the Soviet Union, were unwilling to accept such a voting arrangement for the 
setting of quotas. (The situation was not unlike the current U.S. refusal to accept 
a treaty arrangement allowing countries to establish quotas on emissions of 
greenhouse gases.) Thus, the ICRW allows countries to veto the whaling quotas if 
they so choose, and that is just what Japan had done in this case. 


39. In granting this discretion to the Executive, Congress apparently was 
recognizing the potential political embarrassment of the Pelly Amendment, which in 
effect was proposing that foreigners accept interpretations of international 
agreements by U.S. judges in a judicial system that has no authority to interpret 
international law except on behalf of U.S. citizens. 
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40. According to Professor Alfred Rubin, the actual process required government 
scientists to issue a report on whale harvesting by Contracting Parties to the 
ICRW, and the question before the Court was whether Presidential signing of the 
report was merely a ministerial act (i.e., certifying that the report had been properly 
prepared), or instead was a discretionary act (i.e, even if the report had been 
properly prepared, he was refusing to sign). The issue raised serious Constitutional 
questions (regarding whether the Congress could limit the President’s discretion in 
this matter), as well as procedural questions (the finding had to be signed before 
the other measures called for in the legislation would be implemented). The 
Supreme Court ruled that signing the report was a discretionary act by the 
Executive, so he did not sign it, and no subsequent actions were taken against 
Japan under the terms of the Pelly and Packwood Amendments. 


41. In comparing this result to the Mexican tuna case described elsewhere in this 
paper, it is important to note that the international law involved is the GATT, 
which is itself questionable international law for the U.S. because it is not a treaty, 
but rather an Executive Agreement. Should the Mexican tuna case come before 
the Supreme Court, and if the Court follows the normal line of precedent, then the 
MMPA will supersede the GATT because of the "last-in-time” rule. Thus, the 
MMPA will be binding, placing the U.S. in violation of the GATT charter. 


42. "Earth Island Institute v. Mosbacher," 746 Federal Supplement (N.D. Cal. 
1990), pp. 967-968. 


43. Why this happened we have not yet been able to document. However, there 
is reason to believe that the Executive was concerned about the legislation’s 
political ramifications (especially with regard to Mexico), its legal ramifications 
(especially with regard to the GATT), and its ideological ramifications (especially 
with regard to the tradeoff between liberal economic relations and environmental 
protection). 


44. ibid. 


45. See "Earth Island Institute...." Also see The New York Times, February 11, 
1991, p D4; and 56 Federa/ Register 12367, March 25, 1991. 


46. See, for example, /nternational Trade Reporter , August 28, 1991. The 
dispute panel found that the tuna ban violated GATT Article lil. 
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47. Financial Times, October 9, 1991, p. 3. 
48. See, for example, /nternational Trade Reporter, October 16, 1991. 


49. See The Boston Globe, October 7, 1991, p. 25. 


50. See, for example, The New York Times, March 19, 1992, p. D6 


51. "Divine Porpoise,” The Economist, October 5, 1991, p. 31. 


52. Anthony Lewis, "Record of Contempt,” New York Times, August 10, 1992, 
p. A17. Lewis opened his column with the following assertion: "From a 
constitutional perspective, the single most striking feature of the Reagan-Bush 
years in Washington has been contempt for the law: contempt not in some 
technical sense but in a profound disregard for the constraints and balances that 
have distinguished the American system for 200 years.” 


53. An alternative to this "political deafness” explanation of Mexico’s refusal to 
heed the Americans’ advice was offered by a knowledgeable Canadian official 
who contended, in an interview with the authors, that Mexico’s aim in going to the 
GATT, where Mexico was bound to win, was simply--and cleverly--to improve its 
bilateral bargaining position with the United States. 


54. "Divine Porpoise,” The Economist, October 5, 1991, p. 31. 


55. "A long-standing commitment...just got deeper,” advertisement by the 
Government of Mexico, The New York Times, September 27, 1991, p. A13. 


56. "10 Nations Reach Accord on Saving Dolphins," The New York Times, May 
12, 1992, C4. 


57. It remains to be seen whether the alternative strategy pursued by the 
Executive will be successful, as it is unclear whether the I|ATTC agreement will in 
effect bring Mexico, Venezuela, and Vanuatu into compliance with the MMPA. 
Should the domestic judicial process now underway reach the Supreme Court, and 
should the Court follow the normal line of precedent, then the MMPA would 
supersede the GATT charter, because of the “last-in-time” rule, then be confirmed 
as "the law of the land.” The U.S. would then be legally in violation of the GATT 
charter. 
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ABSTRACT 


In this article I consider Tocqueville's nuanced assessment 
of democracy and of the formidable psychological 
dispositions he thought that it would promulgate: envy and 
difference. I begin with his understanding of the meaning 
of history, then suggest that the case he makes for American 
exceptionalism is predicated upon his understanding of the 
relationship between what I shall call the arrests of 
historical identity and the design of history. This general 
insight about the conflict between memory and equality is 
brought to bear upon the problems of patriotism, rights and 
property, and slavery. Second, I consider more closely 
Tocqueville's observations about envy and difference, and 
Suggest that these will become more and more intractable 
problems as equality comes to prevail. Third, I attend to 
Tocqueville's observations about the capacity of 
Christianity to diminish but not absolve the problems of 
envy and difference. I conclude with what I take to be a 


portentous question for our age: whether the instabilities 


of democracy can be attenuated without an otherworldly 


orientation. 


Let me begin here with the anecdotal observation, 


familiar to us all, that there seem to be two conflicting 


developments in recent history: on the one hand, 
integration of the many once separated communities of 
world; and on the other hand, the disintegration 
political communities into smaller ethnic, racial, and 
religious fragments the justification for which are ancient 
memories that refuse to be given up. While the narrative 
events, of history, is at once being broken up 
and smaller time bites and information packages 
increasingly, inexorably, makes the world one 
community, at another site--the site of memory--the 
narrative scope has extended itself; here the relevant time 
slice is not the nanosecond, but rather the decade, the 
century, in places even the millennium. Ancient identities, 
ancient hatreds, reveal themselves forcefully at the very 
moment when the microchip technology that brings more and 
more people into one orbit inundates the world with such a 
whirl of information that in order to move into the futur 
at all the past must be forgotten--or at least stored. 
Nanosecond technology conspires to produce a split-second, 
world-integrated, community; ancient memory contrives to 
generate the factionalism associated with identities that 
cannot be let go. 
This is, again, merely an anecdotal observation, and 


proves nothing. Ancient memory has, after all, always been 


with us. And that it can be rousted in monstrous ways 


through manipulation when it resides quite peaceably under 
the veneer of the ongoing present is a fact too well known 
to require extensive elaboration. Nevertheless, the 
question must be asked: Why now? Why at the moment when 
nothing seems to be able to stand between us all, when the 
case for world-around unity can for the first time in 
history be convincingly made on the basis of the integrative 
scale of markets, the global predicament of the environment, 
and even (or perhaps especially) the consolidation of 
culture, does ancient memory occlude that prospect. Why 
now? Or rather, to be more precise, why especially now? By 
what logic can the increasing promulgation of difference 
based on ancient memories be understood to be a consequence 
of the very conditions of similarity which citizens around 
the world now dimly, now again strongly, intimate has come 
to pass as the 21st Century approaches? 

I propose here that Tocqueville provides an answer to 
this question. Or rather, to turn the question around, I 
suggest that from his theoretical vision can be developed 
the hypothesis that the movement that will end in the 
triumph of the Democratic Age necessarily carries with it 
contrary tendencies that grow more egregious as equality 
comes to prevail. I am not, by this, saying that the 
recurrence of ancient memory is new; rather, that whatever 
its native force may be, its valence is magnified by the 
condition of equality toward which the world is moving. 


This thought, I believe, was one with which Tocqueville was 


not unfamiliar. His Democracy in America is more than a 


provocative assessment of American exceptionalism, 


applicable perhaps to Europe. Embedded in the analysis it 


provides of America, is an anticipation of what might be 
called the paradox of equality that world politics seems 
now, and will in the future, increasingly manifest. This 
paradox first comes into view upon a consideration o 
Tocqueville's understanding of the relationship between 
history and the arrests of identity, and it is to that 


subject that I turn first. 


§1. The Progress of History 
and Its Arrests: the 
Depth of Identity 


God has ordained that there will be equality. Perhaps 
necessarily obscure until recently, but now clear,’ 
movement toward equality is the answer 


history.? 


‘see Tocqueville, Democracy in America, J.P. Mayer ed. (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1968), Author's Introduction, p. 12: "God does not Himself 
need to speak for us to find sure signs of his will." Cf. Augustine, 
City of God, Henry Bettenson trans. (New York: Penguin Books, 1972), Bk. 
Iv, Ch. 33, p. 176, for whom God's order is "completely hidden from us." 

2cf. Karl Marx, "Manifesto of the Communist Party," in The 
Marx-Engels Reader, Robert C. Tucker ed. (New York: W.W. Norton, 1978) 
p. 473: "the history of all hitherto existing society is the history of 
class struggles." Marx supposes that history is the record of the 
overcoming of the original opposition between humankind and nature. 
Social antagonism--class struggle--is predicated upon this original 
opposition. The end of history is a dialectical advance, a return to 
the communism of the beginning now superseded by the suffering that 
comes to discover a "Paradise within thee, happier far." From Eden to 
Exodus to the Heavenly Home. 


Tocqueville's history, in spite of it's more overtly Christian 


3 


There are, however, fateful consequences of this coming 
equality, and these will play themselves out in Europe in 
peculiar ways which the Americans, because they have not the 
burden of history upon their shoulders,* will not have to 
endure. Several references already in the Author's 
Introduction to Democracy in America to "the ruins 


[democracy] has itself created," 


and to "we [Europeans who] 
obstinately keep our eyes fixed on the ruins still in sight 
on the bank, while the stream whirls us backward--facing 


toward the abyss," 


alert the reader that the case for 
American exceptionalism may rest in no small degree with the 


good fortune of its new beginning, with the absence of ties 


references, is less patterned upon biblical history than is Marx's. 
There is the prospect of errancy, to be sure; but there is no awaiting 
in the desert of the soul (late Capitalism) for the Eschaton. God's 
intentions are clear; human responsibility in the history He has 
ordained is to grasp and guide the multiplex reality of social and 
political life toward an equality in freedom. "For my part," he writes, 
"I detest these absolutist systems which represent all the events of 
history as depending upon great first causes linked by a chain of 
fatality, and which, as it were, suppress men from the history of the 
human race" (The Recollections of Alexis de Tocqueville, J.P. Mayer ed. 
[New York: Columbia University Press, 1949], p. 64). 


3The good fortune of the Americans is to have been spared the 
tribulation of renouncing the residual feudal identity that delays the 
arrival of democracy in Europe. That is not enough, however, to assure 
that it will remain immune from the coming European conflagration. What 
more is needed is a refusal to enter into ongoing European 
history--hence Tocqueville's praise for the disinclination of Washington 
and Jefferson to be drawn into the fray of foreign wars. See 
Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. I, Part II, Ch. 5, pp. 226-30. 
An America which stands away from Europe is not obliged "to take the 
past into account and adapt it to the present; nor need it, like them, 
accept a vast heritage of mixed glory and shame, national friendships 
and hatreds, bequeathed by its ancestors" (Ibid., p. 228), he says. 


“Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Author's Introduction, p. 12. 


‘Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Author's Introduction, p. 13. 


that must be overcome ir 


peaceably in Europe.® 


The difficulty can be phrased in the following way: 


in the face of a movement of history that conspi 


constitute a new and democratic soul, can the arres 
non-democratic identity (that were constituted in 
moments of history) be superseded without violence. 
things constituted in time have duration and are not 
expunged. They have, as it were, a memory that does 
readily give way. ineffable Will of 

impeded by the efforts of mere mortals, 


currents continue 1 Swirl, erode, and malign what 


1 


brings forth. The trace of the past plagues a present that 


would like to forget but cannot.’ 


634. 


ocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. 


"About this Augustine has much to say (Confessions, R.S. 
trans. [New York, penguin Books, 1961], Bk. VIII, Ch. 5, 
In his view, life is habitual, and newness is made possible 
Mediator who "saves the world." The ethics of Aristotle, 
that life is mimetic, though "the world" so constituted by 
lead to unhappiness. There, moral virtue is necessarily 
habituation (Nicomachean Ethics, Martin Ostwald trans. [2 
Macmillan Publishing Co., 1986], Bk. II, Ch. 1, 1103a14-110 
Rousseau takes an oddly similar view: in early childhood submit children 
to constant change to avert the dominion of habit (Emile Allan Bloom 
trans. [New York: Basic Books, 1979], Bk. I, pp. 61-64), so that adults 
thus formed will have the habits that allow them to use their freedo 
well. Friedrich Nietzsche, too, recognized the enduring power the 
past and the extraordinary phenomenon of forgetfulness which allows 
human beings to "have-done" with their past. In his words, "there 
could be no happiness, no cheerfulness, no hope, no pride, no present, 
without forgetfulness" (On the Genealogy of Morals, Walter Kaufman 
trans. [New York: Random House, 1967], Second Essay, §1, p. 58 [emphasis 
in original]). Finally, see René Girard, Violence and the Sacred, 
Patrick Gregory trans. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1977), p. 146, passim). Here, mimesis leads to violence, which must be 
circumvented through ritual. 


for equality to reian 
how, 
tc 
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_ II, Part III, ch. 21, p. 


In America, of course, the arrests that would plague 
Europe were absent. Because the feudal identity had been 
left behind, no atavisms haunted the Americans' ongoing 
effort to live in accordance with the design of history.® 
Whatever reSiduals of the European past did remain--the 
emphasis upon local government brought over from England, 
the existence of a lawyer class, and Christian mores, for 
example--conduced toward God's providential plan; they 
ameliorated the instabilities of democracy rather than 
obstructed its progress. Forces that in Europe brought 
wrenching upheaval, in America brought repose; the body 
through which they surged was differently constituted in 
America and, so, had different ramifications. 

[A] democratic revolution has taken place in the 

body of [French] society without those changes in 

laws, ideas, customs, and mores, which were needed 

to make the revolution profitable.’ 
Equality has come, but the Europeans have remained woefully 
the same. Europe is caught between a present with which it 
must accord and a past which overshadows the blossoming 


claim of democracy. 


Examples abound. The distinction between instinctive and 


8the massive exception to this is, as I have said, is slavery. 
Slavery is the arrest of identity which must be superseded yet, because, 
of the depth of identity, cannot be easily overcome. The profound 
paradox and tragedy of this situation is captured in Tocqueville's 
remark that "Christianity had destroyed servitude; the Christians of the 
sixteenth century reestablished it" (Tocqueville, Democracy in America, 
Vol. I, Part II, Ch. 10, p. 341). God had ordained that there would be 
equality, yet the ostensible agents of that equality introduced an 
arrest upon God's plan! 


Itocqueville, Democracy in America, Author's Introduction, p. 13. 


well-considered patriotism is instructive. 
the antinomies Tocqueville constructs, these 


comprehensible only within the context of the historical 


narrative he invokes. History evinces a movement away from 


the enchanted world of instinctive patriotism; enchantment 
gives way to utter disenchantment. 


(When enchantment fades] men see their country 


only by a weak and doubtful light; their 
patriotism is not centered on the soil, which in 


their eyes is just inanimate earth; nor upon the 
customs of their ancestors, which they regard as a 
yoke; nor upon their religion, which they doubt." 


is to fall 


The disposition that comes to prevail in Europe 
into a narrow egoism which cannot easily be prompted toward 
patriotism. Instinctive affiliation in which the self is 
caught up, almost mystically, into something greater than 
itself, gives way to wholly near-sighted self-interest. An 
autonomy of sorts is the yield, but politics is the 
casualty; primitive unity is supplanted an incessant 
standing-apart. Theologically, Adam, his eyes now opened, 
recognizes his own separation from God." 

The question, theologically, is how to get Adam to again 
become apart-of now that he recognizes himself to be 
separate. Politically, the question is how to move from 
instinctive patriotism beyond the self-enclosure of 
disenchanted separateness. In America, of course, the 


political world never was enchanted in the way Europe's had 


Wrocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. I, Part II, 


3:7-8. 


are Fully 
ch. 6, p. 236. 
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been, and so was not subject to its attendant alternative: 
utter disenchantment. Politics was the realm of the free 


play of intelligence,'* created and sanctioned by God. The 


either/or of Edenic unity and utter dissolution arises only 


when the memory of enchantment confronts a providential 
history that has already superseded it. The confluence of 
past and present yields the alternatives, neither of which 
can now (in this democratic age) sustain a community in 
Europe. Eden has receded, but Adam should not be alone. 
Not having had their eyes opened, however, not having to 
cessation of a once enchanted social order that no 
longer comported with God's design, the situation for the 
Americans was different. Patriotism here could supersede 
the dreadful opposition from which Europe could not 
disengage itself precisely because the notion of an 
enchanted politics had no hold on the memory of the 
Americans. They knew self-interest properly understood 
right from the outset, and so could construe patriotism in 


those terms. Self-interest was not counterpoised to an 


lerocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. I, Part I, Ch. 2, p. 47. 


In insisting that reason cannot comprehend the mystery of faith, the 
labor of reason is directed in Protestant thought entirely and with 
legitimacy toward the "world." For an exposition of this thesis with 
respect to Luther, see B.A. Gerrish, Grace and Reason, A Study in the 
Theology of Luther (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1962). Luther's insistence 
that reason cannot understand salvation frees reason from a burden it is 
not capable of bearing. Tocqueville remarks about the peculiar way in 
which Christian faith and reason can work together and, in fact, argues 
that, unlike Islam, Christianity and Enlightenment are not contradictory 
impulses precisely because Christian faith demands that reason defer 
only in matters of salvation (see Democracy in America, Vol. II, Part 


I, Ch. 5, p. 445). Reason is not the disenchanted offspring of religion 
here. 


enchanted instinctual patriotism--the inevitable antinomy in 


Europe.'> Rather, guided by the religious habit of think: 


that freedom was made possible by virtue of obedience, ™ 
American already recognizes that patriotism involves 


giving-over of some freedom in order that true 


attained.'? Self-interest involves a giving-up which gains. 


The natural disposition to conceive of self-interest 
narrowly is counterpoised here by religious-habits- 
become-political that are rooted in a memory that did not 
have to be overcome as it 
[The American] has nothi and has 
need to unlearn, as ] S I lessons 
his early education.’ 
There is also the matter idea of 


for Tocqueville, can take h in the event that there 


forum in which rights may ! xercised; and in the American 


3see Carl Schmitt, The Crisis of Parliamentary Democ 


(Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1985). Commenting on Marxism's response 
bourgeois rationalism Schmitt notes, "as Trotsky justly reminded 
democrat Kautsky, the awareness of relative truths never gives one 
courage to use force and to spill blood" (p. 64). Schmitt's oppositio 
to liberalism stems from his assumption that self-interest is weak and 
unable to form the bonds of community. Community must be based on 
enchantment, not (disenchanted) reason and self-interest. Tocqueville 
would perhaps say that Schmitt was the causality of a European past 
which cannot be forgotten confronting a present which confounds 
past. 


1t 


“4tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. I, Part I, Ch. 
46-47. 


ST have explored the theological aspects of this notion elsewhere. 
See Joshua Mitchell, "The Equality of All Under the One in Luther and 
Rousseau: Thoughts on Christianity and Political Theory," in The Journal 
of Religion, Vol. 72, No. 3. (1992), pp. 351-65. 


erocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. I, Part II, Ch. 
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context, that forum is property.’ Practical experience 
with property promotes the idea of rights in general," and 
this serves to counteract the diminishing moral force of 
rights that Christianity, now in abeyance, proffers. 
Experience serves as a substitute for injunction. 

In Europe, however, the idea of rights could not easily 
take hold. History conspired against any new beginnings. 
In Paine's words: 


So deeply rooted were all the governments of the 
old world, and so effectually had the tyranny and 
the antiquity of habit established itself over the 
mind, that no beginning could be made in Asia, 
Africa, Or Europe, to reform the political 
condition of man.! 


The inevitable paroxysm, the irruption of the claims of 


Universal Rights in the French Revolution,@ however, gave 


tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. I, Part II, Ch. 6, p. 238. 


'8&1sewhere Tocqueville notes that "freedom sees religion as the 


companion of its struggles and triumphs, the cradle of its infancy, and 


the divine source of rights" (Democracy in America, Vol. I, Part I, Ch. 
2; 247). 


19thomas Paine, The Rights of Man (New York: Penguin Books, 1984), 
p. 159 (emphasis added). Elsewhere, in his attack upon Burke, he 
objects that the dead--the past--should not hold sway over the living 

Michael Oakeshott characterizes this as the rationalist attitude (in 
Rationalism in Politics [London: Methuen & Co., 1962], Ch. 1, pp. 5-42). 
He notes the affiliation there (pp. 9-10, passim) between rationalism 
and universalism. The particular habits of the past are invariably 
shunned by the rationalist in favor of a technique applicable to all 
situations. This hidden tendency of rationalism corresponds to 
Tocqueville's "inner secret" of the democratic soul, viz., that it would 
wish to defer to a powerful state which stands over all citizens and 
views them without regard for their particular differences. 

20rocqueville remarks that the French Revolution was Christian 
religion in disguise; it sought to supplant a “particularist' social 
structure with a “universal' one, something unprecedented in political 
history--yet something still being played out in the ecumenical 
political movements of today. See Alexis de Tocqueville, The Old Régime 


10 


way to "the fury of destruction"®@' during the Terror because 


the idea of rights was unable to be embodied in a society 


subject, as all are, to the empire of habit.*% Society as 
it stood could not have been other than unresponsive to the 
new social verity of equality. Hence the fall into Abstract 
Universalism. Having no experiential referent or forum, its 
claims could only go astray. Rights, and hence property, 
are a necessary stabilizing force in the democratic age. 
Yet the faltering aristocracies of Europe could not 
peacefully adjust. Where "in America the 

invested with political rights 

difficult to make ill use of 


crumbling of the Old Order conferred powers onto a 


and the French Revolution, Stuart Gilbert trans. (Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday and Co., 1955), Part I, Ch. 3, pp. 10-13. See also Democracy 
in America, Vol. II, Part I, Ch. 4, pp. 441-42, where the French are 
taken by general ideas, but the Americans also seek to embody particular 
ideas in existing social practices; and also Vol. I, Part II, Ch. 8, fx 
267, where, in their good fortune the American and English jurists "look 
for judgments [while] the [French look] for reasons." The law of 
precedent looks to existing practice, to which the law of reason may not 
accede. 


p. 


21g .w.F. Hegel, Phenomenology of Spirit, A.V. Miller trans. (Oxford 
University Press, 1977), §589, p. 359 (emphasis in original). 


22The "slaughter bench" about which Hegel writes (see G.W.F. Hegel 
Reason in History, Robert S. Hartman trans. (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1953), p. 27) is made necessary because of the enduring 
power, yet inadequacy, of the forms which arise in history. Geist 
reveals itself to itself only on the slaughter bench of history. 
Theologically, habit forms a world which must (and can) be annulled by 
dying to "the world" through the Spirit--as both Augustine and Luther 
knew. See also Hegel, Phenomenology of Spirit, Preface, p. 19: "[the 
life of spirit] wins its truth only when, in utter dismemberment, it 
finds itself." 


23rocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. I, Part II, Ch. 6, p. 239. 


yet without the experience to make good use of them. 

Burke and Paine, then, were both right--and wrong! Burke 
saw the need of an ongoing past in the present, yet failed 
to grasp that a New moment in history had arrived; Paine saw 
the New moment, yet failed to understand that without a way 
to embody the new truth of equality and universal rights in 
certain social arrangements, the yield could only have been 
bad infinity. Tocqueville comprehends their insights 
without their deficiencies, something that cannot be done 
without attending to the progress of history and its 
arrests. The institution of property in America did not 
need to overcome a past that would oppose it,® and so 
rights could take hold there. 

The progress of history and its arrests need not always 


clash so violently. Lesser, though still formidable, 


@4see Edmund Burke, Reflections on the Revolution in France, Connor 


Cruise O'Brien ed. (New York: Penguin Books, 1968), pp. 150-55. Burke 
argues against the abstract notion of rights; these must always be 
rooted in existing practice. The present cannot step blithely over the 
practices and institutions that come from the past. 

G.W.F. Hegel notes that "in England, [unlike France,] every parish, 
every subordinate division and association has its own part to perform. 
Thus the common interest is concrete, and particular interests are taken 
cognizance of and determined in view of that common interest. These 
arrangements, based on particular interests, render a general system 
impossible. Consequently, abstract and general principles have no 
attraction for Englishmen" (Philosophy of History, J. Sibree trans. 
[New York: Dover Publications, 1956], Part IV, See. III, Ch. £11, p. 
454). This "bottom-up" arrangement, as Tocqueville later noted, was 
carried over to America. 


The soil could not support a landed aristocracy in the North 
(Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. I, Part I, Ch. 2, p. 33); the 
law of Primogeniture had been abolished (Ibid., Ch. 3, pp. 51-53); and 
above all, perhaps, "by handing a limitless continent over to [the 
Americans, God] gave them the means of long remaining free and equal" 
(ibid., Pare II, “Ch. 9, p. 279). 
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disruptions may obtain. With a mind ever-fixed upon showing 


his fellow Europeans that democracy need not be feared, 


Tocqueville takes up the question of whether the mal 
unquenchable ambition is the inevitable denouement 
democratic revolution. 


Ambition, he argues, is not unleashed by democrac: 


rather by democratic revolutions. At the moment 


arrest of history (the Old Order) is overthrown, the 
grandeur once attainable there is firmly fixed 

of the citizens. 
Longings on a vast scale remain, though the means 
to satisfy them become daily less. The taste for 
huge fortune persists, though such fortunes in 
fact become rare, and on all sides there are those 


who eat out their hearts in secret, consumed 
inordinate and frustrated ambition. 


Democratic revolutions efface the visible markings of the 
past in an effort to start anew, but the invisible markings 
ensconced in memory can be overcome only by more time. The 
present revolutionary moment, no matter how viol 
conditions under which it issues the future, retains 
past in memory; arrest and progress conjoin in a 
overlap which does not yet move beyond, but cannot go back. 
But little by little the last traces of the battle 
are wiped out and the relics of aristocracy 
finally vanish. . . . Longings once more become 
proportionate to the available means. Wants, 
ideas, and feelings again learn their limits. Men 


find their level and democratic society is finally 
firmly established.?’ 


26 
628. 


Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. II, Part III, 


2?tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. II, Part III, 
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Democratic revolutions are tumultuous; democratic conditions 
are not. Here is an answer to the reticence of Hobbes,® of 


Rousseau, 2? 


and of generations of thinkers who have 
witnessed that slow revolution in thought and in deed during 
the Modern Age: the ambition unleashed was transitional, due 
to the confluence of arrest and progress--bound, perhaps, to 


give way to the weariness and mediocrity of which Nietzsche 


and Tocqueville worried.” The brilliance and 


628 (emphasis added). Cf. Nietzsche, Genealogy, First Essay, §9, p. 36: 
"the progress of this poison [democracy] through the entire body of 
mankind seems irresistible, its pace and tempo may from now on even grow 
slower, subtler, less audible, more cautious--there is plenty of time." 


@8the central problem for Hobbes was how to arrest the pridefulness 
of the many. His extraordinary answer was that this would be possible 
only if the many submit to "that great Leviathan, or rather to speak 
more reverently, of that mortal god to which we owe .. . our peace and 
defense" (Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, Michael Oakeshott ed. (New York: 
Macmillan Publishing Co., 1962, Part II, Ch. 17, p. 132 femphasis in 
original) ) . 


the First Discourse offers its own solution to the corruption of 
society by the = many. Famed Societies are institutions which 
instantiate the virtue of which only a few human beings are capable but 
to which many aspire. These institutions "serve as a check." Those 
admitted are worthy because of their "useful works and irreproachable 
morals" (Jean-Jacques Rousseau, "Has the Restoration of the Sciences and 
the Arts Tended to Purify Morals?", in The First and Second Discourses, 
Roger Masters trans. [New York: St. Martin's Press, 1964], p. 59). 
These societies are the light amidst the darkness; a supplement of 
virtue that provides the antigen necessary to keep the vice of the many 
at bay, but not eradicate it. Famed societies can revive "love of 
virtue in the hearts of citizens" and "disseminate throughout the human 
race not merely pleasant enlightenment but also salutary teachings" 
(ibid. , pp. 59=60) . The few who possess the "strength to walk alone" 
(Ibid., p. 63), who have the requisite virtue, hallow the halls of the 
famed societies. These few provide the light by which the many may be 
guided. 


see Friedrich Nietzsche, Thus Spoke Zarathustra, Walter Kaufman 
trans. (New York: Penguin Books, 1978), Prologue, pp. 16-19, on the 
"last man" of modern Europe. 


massive achievements of the Modern age are due 


confluence of arrest and progress. 


The resistance of the arrest does not, however, always 


give way through the explosive shedding of blood or 
gradually upon the erasure of memory. The arrest may itself 
be implicated in the perpetual use of the sword. In such a 
case the shedding of blood in the name of revolution 

only to confirm the intractability of a people's identity 
anew. Here are the Russians.** Alternatively, the arrest 
may resist confrontation with what would supersede 

conflict between arrest an e circumvented 
recourse to a spatial segregation of the two--bloody, 

sure, but ultimately yielding mutual detachment. Here are 
33 


the Indians. Finally, an arrest may "mix without 


31 
645. 


Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. II, 


s2s66 Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. I, Part II, Ch. p. 
413: "the American fights against natural objects; the Russian is at 
grips with men. The former combats wilderness and barbarism; the 
latter, civilization with all its arms. America's conquests are made 
with the plowshare, Russia's with the sword." On this reading communism 
was the old pattern in a new guise; on this reading the fall of 
communism will yield yet another version of the same. For a somber view 
of the intransigencies of the Russian past yet to be overcome (which 
perhaps cannot be overcome) see Peter Reddaway, "Russia on the Brink?", 
in The New York Review of Books, Vol. XL, No. 3 (January 28, 1993), pp. 
30-35. 


33~he Indians retain the memory of their past; and this memory is of 
a self-sufficiency akin to what Rousseau describes when he writes of the 
noble savage in the early portions of the Second Discourse. See 
Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. I, Part II, Ch. 10, p. 319: "the 
pretended nobility of his origin fills the whole imagination of the 
Indian." It was this almost aristocratic aloofness (Ibid., p. 328) of 
the Indians which kept them from needing to mingle with the white race. 
"Living in freedom in the forest, the North American Indian was wretched 
but felt himself inferior to no man," Tocqueville says (Ibid., p. 331). 


——_—————EEEEE Part III, Ch. 21, p. 
|| 


combining."** An erasure of any memory but servitude yields 
an arrest anathema to democratic freedom which stands in 


relationship, as servitude must. Here are the slaves.» 


s4Tocqueville, Democracy .in America, Vol. I,. Part If, Ch. 20. 


ce ls See also James Fenimore Cooper, The American Democrat 
(Indianapolis, IN: Liberty Press, 1981), p. 222: "the time must come 
when American slavery shall cease, and when that day shall arrive, 
(unless early and effectual means are devised to obviate it,) two races 
will exist in the same region, whose feelings will be embittered by 
inextinguishable hatred, and who carry on their faces, the respective 
stamps of their factions" (emphasis added). Cooper, like Tocqueville, 
saw that the tragedy of modern slavery, unlike its ancient form, was 
that an external mark served to remind persons in perpetuity of the past 
relationship of servitude. 

Albert O. Hirschman's Exit, Voice, and Loyalty (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1970) provides the categories by which the 
historical responses of black political thought to this “mixing without 
combining' can be understood. Malcolm X (The Autobiography of Malcolm X 
[New York: Grove Press, 1965]) endorses exit; W.E.B. Dubious (The Souls 
of Black Folks [New York: Fawcett Publications, 1961]) solicits voice; 
and Booker T. Washington (Up From Slavery [New York: Doubleday & Co., 
1963]) countenances loyalty. 


see Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. I, Part II, Ch. 10, p. 
317: "in one blow oppression has deprived the descendants of the 
Africans of almost all the privileges of humanity. The United States 
Negro has lost even the memory of his homeland" (emphasis added). 

About Tocqueville's view of the slaves something should be said. 
Unlike Baron de Montesquieu, for whom Negroes are not human beings (The 
Spirit of the Laws, Thomas Nugent trans. [New York: Hafner Publishing 
Co., 1949], Bk. XV, Ch. 5, pp. 238-39), Tocqueville does not link 
biological attributes to social standing or moral worth. Bernal locates 
Tocqueville within an 19th century tradition suffused with a spirit that 
would wish to erase non-white attributes from Western history, and 
offers Tocqueville's friendship with Gobineau (an avowed racist) for 
corroboration (Martin Bernal, Black Athena [New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers 
University Press, 1987], Vol. 1, pp. 238, 344, 352, 354, 482). Raymond 
Aron suggests that this association had no real bearing upon 
Tocqueville's thought (Main Currents in Sociological Thought [New York: 
Doubleday Anchor, 1968], Vol. 1, p. 239). (See also Aron's chronology of 
Tocqueville's life [Ibid., p. 294]. From 1839-51 Tocqueville was a 
spokesman for the abolition of slavery in the colonies.) The servitude 
of the slaves is an arrest of history, not an attribute linked to their 
biological makeup, as Gobineau would have insisted. "I believe 
absolutely none of it," he wrote of Gobineau's theories, "and yet I 
believe that in each nation, whether it comes from the race or rather 
the education of centuries, there is something very tenacious, perhaps 
even permanent, which ties into all the events of its destiny and can be 
observed throughout every turn of fortune, in every epoch of history" 
(Letter of Tocqueville to Beaumont, November 3, 1853, in Oeuvres 
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Ironically, tragically, this memory of slavery, itself 
coincident with the effacement of memory, cannot easily 


erased: skin color is the ever-present reminder. "Memories 


of slavery disgrace he race, and the race perpetuates 


136 


memories of slavery, Tocqueville says. This reminder, 


which insinuates itself again and again, from generation to 
generation, is the ongoing obstruction to the erasure 
memory that impedes the arrival of equality to America. 
Providence has ordained that America is the ] 1 of 
future, the land where equality is most firm 
Yet a memory of servitude gone by remains, 
and perhaps indelible. 
Our children see this [commerce between master and 
slave], and learn to imitate it; for man is an 
imitative animal. This quality is the germ of all 
education in him. From his cradle to his grave he 
is learning to do what he sees others do. —P 
The parent storms, the child looks on, catches the 
lineaments of wrath, puts on the same airs in the 


circle of smaller slaves [and] cannot but be 
stamped by it with odious peculiarities.*” 


Complétes, Vol. VIII, p. 164). Cf£. David Hume, "Of National Character," 
in Essays, Moral, Political and Literary (Indianapolis, IN: Liberty 
Press, 1985], p. 208, n.10; Thomas Jefferson, Notes on the State of 
Virginia (New York: W.W. Norton & Co., 1954), Query XIV, pp. 137-43. 


36tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. 1, Part II, Ch. 10, -p. 
341. Hence the need for a history which counters the forgetfulness of 
identity. Cf. Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., The Disuniting of America 
(Knoxville, TN: Whittle Communications L.P., 1990), p. 52: "the use of 
history as therapy means the corruption of history as history." 
Schlesinger's objections are to the teaching of separate histories of 
any particular ethnic group. "Low self-esteem," he observes, "is too 
deep a malady to be cured by hearing nice things about one's own ethnic 
past" (Ibid., p. 58). Schlesinger misapprehends the bearing of history 
upon identity. 


3’Sefferson, Notes, Query XVIII, p. 162 (emphasis added). 
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§2. The Problem of Difference 
in a Democracy 


The intransigence of the problem of the arrest of 
servitude, however, cannot be attributed wholly to the 
memory that refuses erasure. Tocqueville does note that 
there are three aspects of this intransigence: "the 


prejudice of the master, the prejudice of race, and the 


prejudice of the white. "38 Yet even here, in these 


occasions that entrench the arrest of servitude amidst 


freedom, what bestows upon these seemingl self-sufficient 
p gly 


seemingly move far afield, see Rupert Sheldrake, The Presence of the 
Past (New York: Random House, 1988), p. 159: "the hypothesis of 
formative causation provides a radical interpretation of the nature of 
memory . It proposes that memory is inherent in all organisms in two 
related ways. First, all organisms inherit a collective memory of their 
species by morphic resonance from previous organisms of the same kind. 
Second individual organisms are subject to morphic resonance from 
themselves in the past, and this self-resonance provides the basis for 
their own individual memories and habits." The implications of 
Sheldrake's work for social science are immense, but cannot be explored 
here. See Ibid., Chs. 14-15, pp. 239-69. 

38tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. I, Part II, Ch. 10, p. 
342. The prejudice of the master is the "natural prejudice [that] leads 
a man to scorn anybody who has been his inferior, long after he has 
become his equal" (Ibid., p. 341); the prejudice of race is the external 
mark that serves as a reminder of past servitude; and the prejudice of 
the white is "[the] pride of origin, which is natural to the English" 
(Ibid., p. 357). See Joseph R. Washington Jr. Anti-Blackness in English 
Religion, 1500-1800 (New York: Edwin Mellon Press, 1984), pp. 3-22, for 
the claim that the origin of the "prejudice of the white" may be 
attributed in some measure to the Old Testament accounts of blackness 
which were read in earnest by the Puritans. Tocqueville remarks: "of 
all the Europeans, the English have least mingled their blood with that 
of the Negroes" (Democracy in America, Vol. I, Part II, Ch. 10, p. 356). 
See Gen. 9:25-27, where Ham, the progenitor of the Africans, is be a 
"Servant of servants" to Japheth, the progenitor of the Greeks, Romans, 
and Europeans. Cf. Gal. 3:28. 
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aspects the powerful valence they bear is the condition of 
social equality which profoundly effects human judgment. 
When inequality is the general rule in society, 
the greatest inequalities attract no attention. 
When everything is more or less level, the 
slightest variation is noticed. 
Here, strangely perhaps, Tocqueville and Nietzsche are 
agreement: the "pathos of distance"*® has receded; 
victory of Christianity was so complete that it 
almost impossible to comprehend just how different t! 


of affairs was before its ascension.’ 


Where difference 
only offends now, it offered certain comforts in the past. 
In Tocqueville's words: 
When royal power supported by aristocracies 
governed the nations of Europe in peace, society, 
despite all its wretchedness, enjoyed several 
types of happiness which are difficult to 
appreciate or conceive today. 
All that has changed. When the spirit of equality has won 
difference becomes an obstruction and an affront. All 


efforts are directed against Ph (The Post-Modern 


fascination with difference confirms that it 


tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. II, Part II, Ch. 13, p. 
538. See also Ibid., Part IV, Ch. 3, p. 672: "men's hatred of privilege 
increases as privilege becomes rarer and less important." 


40priedrich Nietzsche, Beyond Good and Evil, Walter Kaufman trans. 
(New York: Random House, 1966), Part IX, §257, p. 201. See also 
Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. II, Part III, Ch. 1, p. 562: 
"Cin the Middle Ages, the aristocrats] did not form a clear idea of the 
sufferings of the poor [and] took but a feeble interest in their fate." 


4150 complete has been the victory of the spirit of equality that 
the only trace of the Age of Nobility that remains is the etymological 
record (Nietzsche, Genealogy, First Essay §4, pp. 27-28). 


42rocqueville, Democracy in America, Author's Introduction, p. 13 
(emphasis added). 


is indeed the 
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heir to the biblical tradition. The problem of difference 
emerges only to a people perturbed by latent differences 
which resist the Judaization, the Christianization, the 
democratization of the world.** It is due to the victory of 
equality that the prejudice of the master, of race, and of 
the white can be found to be offensive.” 

There are, in fact, two psychological principles at work 
here, which operate at cross purposes. They may be stated 
as simple propositions: (1) the same want the others to be 
the same; (2) the different want the others to be different. 
What is striking, of course, is the second principle; for it 
seems to violate the spirit of equality that reigns in the 
Modern age. The principle that the same want similarity has 
much support--both in Tocqueville* and, indeed, throughout 


the whole of political philosophy.“ Sameness, while it 


43Nietzsche, Genealogy, First Essay, §9, p.36; Beyond Good and Evil, 
Part V, §202, p. 116: "the democratic movement is the heir of the 
Christian movement" (emphasis in original). 


44nrescher suggests that Tocqueville's failure was not to have seen 
that the middle class cannot serve as a model for a society like America 
which already had massive social differentiation when Democracy in 
America was written, and which would be further differentiated by the 
complexities of late 19th and 20th century life. Tocqueville, he 
suggests, had no adequate theory of social change (Seymour Drescher, 
Dilemmas of Democracy [Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1968), p.. 278). Yet Tocqueville's claim was less to explain social 
change than to intimate that arrests of identity are not easily 
surrendered, and that those which were not in accordance with the spirit 
of equality would endure only in tribulation. 


“See Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. I, Part I, Ch. 3, p. 
57: "the human heart also nourishes a debased taste for equality, which 
leads the weak to want to drag the strong down to their level and which 
induces men to prefer equality in servitude to inequality in freedom." 


46The whole of Western thought was, for Nietzsche, confirmation of 
the victory of this impulse toward equality; violated briefly during the 
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invites invidious comparison, has its secret comforts. 
The principle that the different want to maintain 


difference is no less conspicuous, however; and, in act, 


comes to prominence precisely when conditions of equality 


conspire to overcome longstanding difference--which 
increasingly resides only in memory. Consider the following 
remark: 


The southern American has two active passions 
which will always lead him to isolate himself: he 
is afraid of resembling the Negro, once a slave, 
and he is afraid of falling below the level of his 
white neighbor.*’ 


And elsewhere: 


[after a democratic revolution] those who once 
held the highest ranks in the subverted hierarchy 
cannot forget their ancient greatness at once and 
for a long time feel themselves strangers in the 
new society. They regard all those whom society 
now makes their equals as oppressors whose fate 
could not concern them. . . . But those formerly 
at the bottom of the social scale and now brought 
up to the common level by a sudden revolution 
cannot enjoy their newfound independence without 
some secret uneasiness: there is a look of fear 
mixed with triumph in their eyes if they do meet 
one of their former superiors, and they avoid 
them. 


However this principle is construed--as an aspect of memory 
or as the modern equivalent of the revolt against God's 
will--difference does not always wish to yield, 


pronounces itself ever more forcefully in the face of 


Renaissance and by Napoleon, but ultimately coming to triumph during the 
Reformation (Genealogy, First Essay, §16, pp. 53-54). 


47tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. I, Part II, Ch. 10, p. 357 
(emphasis added) . 


48Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. II, Part II, Ch. 3, pp. 
508-09 (emphasis added). 


democratization of the world.*? The yield of the effort to 
efface difference, to bring into proximity the different, is 
not acquiescence. Laws designed to institute equality 
merely serve to reconstitute the claim of difference at 
another site. 


I plainly see that in some parts of the country 
the legal barrier between the two races is tending 
to come down, but not that of mores: I see that 
slavery is in retreat, but the prejudice from 
which it arose is immovable. 

In that part of the Union where the Negroes are no 
longer slaves, have they come closer to the 
whites? Everyone who has lived in the United 
States will have noticed just the opposite.” 


Longstanding differences come to be supported even more 
strongly by mores--perhaps even by science?'--when laws 
conspire to eliminate them. "Race" emerges aS an immovable 
foundation precisely at the moment when equality is 


professed ever more strongly; race is, in a word, less a 


49c6e Benjamin R. Barber, "Jihad vs. McWorld," in The Atlantic 


Monthly (March 1992), pp. 53-63. Barber suggests that both tendencies 
are unfriendly to democracy, though by democracy he, unlike Tocqueville, 
does not mean equality. 


Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. I, Part II, Ch. 10, pp. 
342-43. See also Ibid., p. 356; "the freer the whites in America are 
the more they will seek to isolated themselves." 


*"Isee, for example, Herbert Spencer, On Social Evolution (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1972), for an early Post-Darwin formulation 
that pertinent social difference is rooted in biology. "Any one variety 
of creature in the course of many generations acquires a certain 
constitutional adaptation to its particular form of life, and every 
other variety acquires its own special adaptation. The consequence is 
that, if you mix the constitutions of two widely divergent modes of 
life, you get a constitution which is adapted to the mode of life of 
neither . .. my advice is [therefore] strongly conservative in all 
directions, and I end by saying as I began--keep other races at arm's 
length as much as possible" (Ibid., p. 257, emphasis in original). Cf. 
R.C. Lewontin, Steven Rose, and Leon J. Kamin, Not in Our Genes (New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1984), pp. 119-27. 
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cause than a consequence of a difference (not 


52 


nature) that refuses to be forgotten. 


This proliferation of difference occurs in less sinister 
forms as well. When equality reigns, a person's natural 
pride will wish to establish a mark by which to be 
distinguished from the rest. 
In democracies, where there is never much 
difference between one citizen and another ...a 
multitude of artificial and arbitrary 
classifications are established to protect each 
man from the danger of being swept along in spite 
of himself with the crowd. 

Already existing similarity, in a word, leads to the 


proliferation of difference. Here is a prophetic thought 


52, difference that is partially rooted in nature is the difference 


between men and women. Tocqueville follows Rousseau (Emile, Bk. V, pp. 
357-58) and Plato (Republic, Richard W. Sterling and William C. Scott 
trans. [New York: W.W. Norton & Co., 1985], Bk. V, 451c-457c) in the 
view that there are respects in which men and women are the same, and 
respects in which they are not. In Europe, Tocqueville suggests, the 
spirit of equality has not yet insinuated itself into the relations 
between the sexes, and so the respects in which men and women are the 
same are disavowed. There a man may "make himself a woman's slave [but] 
he never sincerely thinks her his equal" (Democracy in America, Vol. II, 
Part III, Ch. 12, p. 602). Not having grasped the points of equality, 
women become alternatingly slave and master of men--as Baron de 
Montesquieu had made clear in the early 18th century with his hugely 
influential Persian Letters (C.J. Betts trans. [New York: Penguin Books, 
1973]). In America, on the other hand, equality has prevailed up to the 
point where natural difference might be offended should it proceeded any 
further. The relations between the sexes are healthy precisely because 
the similarity of and difference between men and women is respected. 
Yet it is to be wondered if the argument that applies to the relations 
between the races also applies to the relations between the sexes, viZ., 
does the attempt to efface difference completely lead to its 
reestablishment at another site. Might there be a relationship, in 
other words, between the diminution of recognized difference and the 
appearance of egregious characterizations of women? Do women become sex 
objects precisely at the moment when, with resolve and alacrity, their 
equality is affirmed categorically? 


3tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. II, Part III, Ch. 13, p. 
605. 
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for the next century. Difference in an aristocratic age may 
have been preestablished and immovable; A was, 
nevertheless, bounded.” The victory of equality, however, 
effaces those differences and consecrates others anew. The 


site of authorization™ 


shifts away from the aristocrat of 
the Old Order, to be sure; but the production of difference 
remains. Its locus is now the citizen--at once an utterly 
independent agent and at the same time completely beholden 
to the opinion of the majority.» 

The problem of difference in a democracy, then, takes two 


forms. On the one hand there is the demand to level all 


difference; on the other hand there is the wish to retain 


*4cee Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. II, Part III, Ch. 17, 


p. 614: "in aristocracies each man is pretty firmly fixed in his sphere, 
but men are vastly dissimilar; their passions, ideas, habits, and tastes 
are basically diverse. Nothing changes, but everything differs." 


see Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. II, Part II, Ch. 5, 
pp. 514-16. See also, Ibid., Part III, Ch. 21, pp. 641-42, where names 
authorize ideas; ideas have no authority in themselves. 


This paradox can be traced to the absence of intermediary powers 


capable of standing between the solitary person and society as a whole. 
See, for example, Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. II, Part IV, 
Chs. 1-3, pp. 667-74. The theology of this cannot be overlooked. 
Without the mediation of the "priesthood" there can be no "salvation." 
Tawney's characterization of the dilemma of Protestantism is apropos 
here: "({Protestantism contained] a dualism which, as its implications 
were developed, emptied religion of its social content, and society of 
its soul. Between light and darkness a great gulf was fixed. Unable to 
climb upwards plane by plane, man must choose between salvation and 
damnation. If he despairs of attaining the austere heights where alone 
true faith is found, no human institution can avail to help him" (R.H. 
Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (London: John Murray, 1936), 
p. 101). Translated from theology to social theory: the "priesthood" of 
intermediaries makes possible a middle ground between a "salvation" that 
takes the form of being drawn into the awesome body-social and a 
"damnation" of isolation and solipsism, both of which forms are suffered 
by the Protestant culture in America. See Tocqueville, Democracy in 
America, Vol. II, Part I, Ch. 6; p.. 450% 
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difference in the face of the democratization of the world. 
The first aspect roduces the affliction of envy; the 


second, the promulgation of difference that manages to 


maintain distance. I wish to suggest now that Christianity 


can ameliorate but never wholly arrest both 
intransigent problems, and that democracy requires 


alliative in order to avert its twin peril. 
p 


§3. Christianity as Palliative 
for Envy and Difference 


In democracies private citizens see men 
from their ranks and attaining wealth and pow 
a few years; that spectacle excites 
astonishment and their envy; they 

who was their equal yesterday has today won 
right to command them.?’ 


The distrust of government is, of course, 
acute within a democracy. This is not simply because 
competency of its elected officials is suspect; rather, 
democracy the social distance between the rulers and ruled 
has collapsed.*® Corruption is no more pervasive here than 


in an aristocracy; it is, however, transparent in a 


democracy. Proximity makes for visibility. The one who 


s’tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. I, Part II, Ch. 5, p. 221. 
See also Ibid., Vol. II, Part II, Ch. 4, p. 512: "{what is wanted of the 
rich by the poor] is not the sacrifice of their money but of their 
pride." 


38see Nietzsche, Genealogy, Second Essay, §12, p. 78: "the 
democratic idiosyncrasy . . . opposes everything that dominates and 
wants to dominate [and a] modern misarchism (to coin an ugly word for an 
ugly thing) has permeated the realm of [its] spirit . . ." (emphasis 
in original). 


sin 
Ww 
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rises above the rest is like the rest but set apart from 
them. Here is the prerequisite of envy: that temptation to 
attend singularly to the distance between the self and the 


other who is akin. 


[There is a] temptation which, I fear, has not 

passed from me. Can it ever pass from me in this 

life? It is the desire to be feared and loved by 

other men, simply for the pleasure that it gives 

me, though in such pleasure there is no true 

joy. .. . It is for this reason more than any 

other that men neither love you nor fear you in 

purity of heart .” 
Envy in its political form seems most to confirm Augustine's 
apprehension. Politics is a worldly affair into which the 
Americans have wholly thrown themselves.” And so thrown, 
their point of orientation tends to be other human beings 
with whom they compare themselves.®! The envy that can 
result may be attenuated without recourse to drawing the 
invidious soul away from the created world and toward the 
Creator, to be sure. (Think here of Tocqueville's claim 
that moderate property holdings can arrest envy ; 


Rousseau's assertion that envy can be attenuated if learning 


is institutionally circumscribed and left to members of 


9%augustine, Confessions, Bk. X, Ch. 36, p. 244. 


rocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. II, Part II, Ch. 6, pp. 
242-43. 


S!see David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1978), Bk. II, Part II, Sect. VIII, p. 372: “so latte are. men 
govern'd by reason in their sentiments and opinions, that they always 


judge more of objects by comparison that from their intrinsic worth or 
value." 


62rocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. II, Part III, Ch. 21, p. 
636. 


famed societies; and Hobbes's conflated theology which 


arrests the pride of the many by shifting the citizen's gaze 


to the powerful sovereign.™) The question, however, is 
whether these correctives can serve as complete 
substitutions for what Augustine insists only the humble 
recognition of the distinction between Creator and created 
fosters. 

Tocqueville, like Augustine, recognizes the danger of 
abrogating the distinction. Ironically, democracy, linked 
in essential ways to Christianity, creates the conditions 
under which this distinction may be dissolved. In one of 
its valences democracy erases difference. The real 
movement toward unity inclines the soul away 
distinction between Creator and created; it wants only a 
One, it wants pantheism. Yet moving in this direction 
disavows the claim of the Radically Other over human 
Thus fett human beings now erroneously think 
themselves wholly sufficient unto themselves and answerable 
to no one--precisely the picture of the disengaged soul 


about which Tocqueville so worries.® 


see Rousseau, First Discourses, p. 64. 


S4see Thomas Hobbes, De Cive in On Man and Citizen, Bernard Gert 
trans. (Gloucester, MA: Humanities Press, 1978), Author's Preface, p. 
103: "{it is better that matters of justice be left to [the laws of the 
realm, [for then] you will no longer suffer ambitious men through the 
streams of your blood to wade to their own power." For a brief 
discussion of the theological elements in Hobbes's thinking see Joshua 
Mitchell, "Hobbes and the Equality of All Under the One," in 21 
Political Theory, No. 1 (1993), pp. 78-100. 


see Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. II, Part I, Ch. 7, p. 
452: "[{Pantheism] fosters pride and soothes the laziness of their 
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There is a further irony, one not lost to Tocqueville. 
The seemingly self-sufficient soul knows in its heart its 
own impotence, and for that reason is drawn to the idea of a 
unity that outstrips its impotence. 

[The system of Pantheism] although it destroys 
human individuality, or rather because it destroys 


it, will have secret charms for men living under 
democracies. 


I will consider how this intimated impotence contributes to 
a secret longing for a strong state below (§4). Here I only 
note that Tocqueville is well aware of the paradox of power 


and weakness about which Plato,® St. Paul,® Augustine, 


Luther,” and (in a heart-felt idiom very much his. own) 


minds." Pride and laziness serve to keep persons self-enclosed. 


66r5cqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. II, Part I, Ch. 7, p. 452 
(emphasis added). 


6’see Plato, Republic, Bk. IX, 579d-e. Appearances to the contrary, 
the tyrant is in fact the least happy human being. Love of the Good is 
the only Foundation upon which human existence can participate in its 
plenitude. 


68see II Cor. 12:9 (And he said unto me, My grace is sufficient for 


thee: for strength is made perfect in weakness. Most gladly therefore 
will I rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest 
upon me). 

see Augustine, Confessions, Bk. II, Ch. 6, p. 50: "extravagance 
masquerades as fullness and abundance, but [God alone is] the full, 
unfailing store of never-ending sweetness." God on the Cross, the 
contemptible Nazarene, is the Wellspring. 

see Martin Luther, "The Freedom of a Christian," in Luther's 
Works, Jaroslav Pelikan trans. (Saint Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1958), Vol. 31, pp. 333-77. True freedom, he argues, is made possible 
through Christ by human passivity toward God the Father. See also 
Martin Luther, "Lectures of Galatians," in Luther's Works, Vol. 26, p. 
5: "human reason cannot refrain from looking at active righteousness, 
that is, its own righteousness; nor can it shift its gaze to passive, 
that is, Christian righteousness" (emphasis added). I will only mention 
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Rousseau’ speak. A pretended self-sufficiency not 


upon a true Foundation exposes an impotence which wi 


absolution in the wrong place. 


Envy and the impulse toward pantheism, both of which 


bespeak an impotence” of the soul that, paradoxically, both 


stands alone and yet is akin to others close by, must be 
circumscribed. Institutional mechanisms, as important as 
they surely are, will not suffice by themselves--and indeed, 


eventually fall away. They may successfully reduce 


in passing here the resemblance between Luther and Martin Heidegger's 
thinking in "The Essence of Truth," (in Martin Heidegger: Basic 
Writings, David Farrell Krell ed. [New York: Harper and Row, 1977], p. 
134). Heidegger there suggests that ~filling up the world' intimates a 
hiding-from-Being. Luther has the same insight, viz., that the terror 
of conscience, the terror of looking below the everyday world of works, 
leads Christians to "look at nothing except .. . works." Cf. Rousseau, 
Emile, Bk. IV, pp. 229-30. 

"see Rousseau, First Discourse. Among the many provocations 
offered there is to be found the intimation that the brilliance of the 
visible is only apparent: real brilliance invisible, is prior to 
enlightenment. Bringing to presence before the light of the mind 
betrays already the loss of all that is vital. "The Romans had been 
content to practice virtue,: he says; "all was lost when they began to 
study it" (First Discourse, p. 45). 


"see John Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1971), §§80-81, pp. 530-41. Rawls notes the relationship between 
envy and impotence (Ibid., p. 535), but reverses Tocqueville's insight 
that envy becomes acute precisely when social distance is diminished. 
(See Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. I, Part II, Ch. 10, p. 355, 
on the principle of "relative justice.") Rawls argues that the general 
condition of equality established by the original condition 
circumscribes the envy that would arise were there gross inequalities 
(Ibid., p. 536). 

The temporal horizon invoked by Rawls in his Theory, is the one with 
which the American, of course, is most at home. The past, for the 
American, is not constitutive. Moving in this direction offers, in 
Oakeshott's words, "a technique which puts all minds on the same level 
[and which makes them] incapable of appreciating the concrete detail of 
their total inheritance" (Rationalism in Politics, Ch. 1, p. 23). Such 
a move is an aspect of the victory of rationalism, which substitutes the 
rule for the particular and sacrifices the sullied past for the 
(purportedly) pristine future. 


yroiunded 
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proximity at the outset of a democratic revolution (think, 


again, of Hobbes and Rousseau's attempts to avert the gaze 


of the demos), but when its victory is complete the barriers 
that keep envy in abeyance topple; now all must be seen; now 
everyone must be a neighbor; now everyone's gaze must be 
unobstructed. Everything is unconcealed.% Envy now 
requires a palliative that no worldly (institutional) 
construction may offer; the democratic demand that there be 
no difference in the world makes such constructions 
unendurable. 

This line of thinking, of course, pushes the logic of 
Tocqueville's argument to its farthest point--toward Plato's 
even less charitable view of the Democratic soul. Yet this 
has been done only to make clear his claim, echoing 
Augustine, that there must be an orientation toward the 
Transcendent if the temptations of the world are to be 
ameliorated. 

Every religion places the object of man's desires 
outside and beyond worldly goods and naturally 
lifts the soul into regions far above the realm of 
the senses.” 
Put another way, an enduring community in a Democratic Age 
is possible only when its members are oriented to one 


another through a transcendent God. Proximity begets 


see Plato, Republic, Bk. VIII, 557b-558c, for a view of the 
democratic city. Here appetites long harbored emerge into view; the 
injunction of justice--to grant each its due--is violated. The whole of 
Bk. VIII can be understood as a story of the progressive unconcealment 
of the tyranny that lurks in everyone's soul who is not oriented by a 
love of the good. 


“4rocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. II, Part I, Ch. 
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invidiousness if one's gaze is perpetually directed toward 
the neighbor in our face. In Augustine's words, 

[Although friends may] cling together, no friends 

are true friends unless you, my God, bind them 

fast to one another through that love which sown 

in our hearts by the Holy Ghost.” 
Tocqueville's presentation is not so explicit, to be sure; 


yet the need to avert one's gaze in order that vision be 


subsequently more clear, that envy be attenuated, remains: 


only a (Creator) God may draw the (created) soul away from 


the comparative and toward the Absolute. 
conditions become ever more equal, the need for God becomes 


ever more acute.” 


Where envy emanates from a proximity of those who are 
akin, difference is engendered by an intimation of a kinship 
that would be rebuffed. The movement toward democracy is 
history's ever more vocal proclamation that all are equal; 
yet this voice is muffled by another voice within that 


revolts against the impotence that such leveling 


*augustine, Canftesszons;, Bk. IV, Ch. pe. 75: Cf. Aristotle, 
Ethics, Bk. IX, Ch. 8, 1168b6: "all friendly feelings toward others are 
an extension of the friendly feelings a person has for himself." 


76see Plato, Republic, Bk. VI, 500c: "he whose mind is fixed on 
eternal realities has no time to lower his gaze to a point where he may 
be lured by the petty affairs of men into strife, envy, and hatred." 
The Democratic regime spoken of in BK. VIII is, like the Tyrannical 
regime that follows, in dire need of this orientation toward the 
Eternal. In Augustine's words, "what has satisfied them is their own 
imaginings, not your [God's] truth. This they thrust away from them, 
and so bounce back and forth into their own emptiness" (The Trinity, 
Edmund Hill trans. [New York: New City Press, 1991], Bk. IV, Prologue, 
St, pe. 152=S3).. 
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accomplishes. This other voice wishes to elevate the soul 
above the rest, and cries all the louder as equality 
commutes all difference, legal or otherwise. 

There is a tendency in democracy not to draw men 

together, but democratic revolutions make them run 

away from each other and perpetuate, in the midst 

of equality, hatred originating in inequality.” 
The extraordinary proliferation of difference occurs just at 
the moment when the soul grasps its kinship with others. 
However this is understood--as an arrest that cannot yet be 
forgotten; as the result of the demise of an aristocratic 
authority capable of circumscribing the range of difference; 
aS a repercussion of the absence of mediating institutions 
that must take their stead in a Democratic Age; as a 
consequence of an egoism that cannot be vitiated--the forces 
that engender difference seem to be diametrically opposed to 
the equality that is foregone, yet are actually a 
ramification of it. The envy of the one who always faces 
the other is coincident with the withdrawal into oneself and 
keeping the other at bay. 

For Tocqueville, this tendency to withdraw was, of 


course, the principle problem that politics attenuates. I 


have commented earlier (in Chapter 2, §1) that politics 


Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. II, Part II, Ch. 3, p. 
S509. See Ibid., Vol. I, Part II, Ch. 10, p. 342, where speaking of 
slavery in America, "for my part, remembering the extreme difficulty 
with which aristocratic bodies, of whatever nature they be, mingle with 
the mass of people, the excessive care they take to preserve down the 
centuries the artificial barriers that keep them apart, I despair of 
seeing an aristocracy founded on visible and indelible signs vanish." 
Also see ibid:., Vol Bart Ch. 129, p. 632: one: of ‘the 
valences of pride] everyone thinks himself better than his neighbor and 
dislikes obeying a superior." 


works well, not when it represents, but rather 
draws persons out of their self-enclosed worlds. The 
Americans, of course, were largely able to solve this 
problem by political participation at the local level. 
Citizens who are bound to take part 
affairs must turn from the private interests 


occasionally take a look at something other 
themselves. 


As soon as common affairs are treated in common, 
each man notices that he is not as independent of 
his fellows as he used to suppose and that to get 
their help he must often offer his aid to them.” 
Local, not national, politics is the forum for attenuating 
difference that is borne of self-enclosure. Here, 
unlike the national forum, self-interest--the "only 
point in the human heart"”%--may serve and be 
Unlike national politics, local politics pertains 
to one's immediate affairs, and it is palpability, 
principle, that moves the American. Should this 
lost, should the secret hidden longing for a strong 
government emerge, then the problem of difference is 
into an arena incapable of ameliorating it. Strong 


government is the product of the longing for unity; any 


unity produced thereby can only be heteronymous.® 


®rocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. 
SLC. 
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Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. I, Part 


80see Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Appendix I, Y, pp. 734-35: 
"men think that the greatness of the idea of unity lies in means. God 
sees it in the end. It is for that reason that the idea of greatness 
leads to a thousand mean actions. To force all men to march in step 
toward the same goal--that is a human idea. To encourage endless variety 
of actions but to bring them about so that in a thousand different ways 
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than 


Difference cannot be eliminated; at the local level (when 
conjoined with the give and take of self-interest), however, 
its valence may be modified. 

Tocqueville's profound insight about the site at which 
difference may be attenuated ought to be closely heeded as 
the question of unity becomes ever more momentous in this 
Democratic Age. Yet even were his understanding to be taken 
seriously, local politics alone could not allay the 
difficulty, for the site of local politics is of no avail 
without persons of a certain sort who are capable of 
arriving at the compromises that this forum makes possible. 
Politics may be the stage, but without certain kinds of 
actors on hand, there can be no performance. 

There are prepolitical foundations necessary for the 
success of local politics. To come right to the point, 
self-interest rightly understood is not political in origin. 
It is religious. The problem of difference, which can be 
assuaged but not eliminated at the level of local politics, 
returns to the religious domain. 

If the doctrine of self-interest properly 
understood were concerned with this world only, 
this would not be nearly enough. For there are a 
great many sacrifices which can only be rewarded 
in the next. However hard one may try to prove 
that virtue is useful, it will always be difficult 


to make a man live well if he will not face 
death.®' 


all tend toward the fulfillment of one design--that is a God-given 
idea." To make the central government that one unity is bad theology; 
for it asks of the state what only God can do. 


8Itocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. II, Part II, Ch. 9, p. 
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Worldly activity, in a word, will always comport 
economy of salvation.® 

A lengthy digression about the massive difference bet 
Tocqueville and Nietzsche's understanding of the kernel of 
Christianity would be fitting here, were space not at a 
premium. For Tocqueville, the inner truth of Christianity 
is not the "awe-inspiring catastrophe of two thousand years 
of training in truthfulness that finally forbids itself the 
lie involved in belief in God."® Christianity i not a 
dialectic that unconceals the True Ground of the will's 
purity amidst the Wilderness of Judea--as it was from Luther 
to Nietzsche. Rather, following Pascal,*® Christianity is 
training in self-interest rightly understood. Christianity 
speaks to reason, not to the will; it teaches forbearance, 
not inner perspicuity. Its capacity to arrest the immediacy 
of desire is its great social asset; without that, there is 


cause to wonder whether self-interest rightly understood 


528. If the temporal horizon of human life is bounded by its short 
span, then it is likely to say, with Augustine, "I was sick and tired of 
living and yet afraid to die" (Confessions, Bk. IV, Ch. 6, p. 77). 


Bese Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. II, Part I, Ch. 5, p. 
442: "there is hardly any action, however private it may be, which does 
not result from some very general conception men have of God, of His 
relations with the human race, of the nature of their soul, and of their 
duties to their fellows." It is no wonder, then, that Tocqueville 
follows up his discussion of self-interest rightly understood (Vol. II, 
Part II, Ch. 8, pp. 525-28) with a chapter on the bearing of religion 
upon self-interest (Ibid., Ch. 9, pp. 528-30). 


83yietzsche, Genealogy, Third Essay, §27, p. 160. 
Bcoe Blaise Pascal, Pensées, A.J. Krailsheimer trans. (New York: 


Penguin Books, 1966), §418, pp. 149-53; Tocqueville, Democracy in 
America, Vol. II, Part II, Ch. 9, p. 529. 
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(which must involve forbearance) is possible at all. 

This matter of forbearance deserves a treatment I cannot 
provide. Something more needs to be said about the problem 
of difference here, however. 

While local politics is the arena within which difference 
may be attenuated, and Christianity forms political actors 
capable of diminishing distance within this forum through 
self-interest rightly understood, the theoretical problem of 
difference and equality remains, and requires an 
articulation that comprehends these two moments without 
glorifying or decrying either one. Where Nietzsche would 
give us difference and Rawls would make us essentially the 
same, Christianity embraces both moments. Difference cannot 


be erased; yet beneath all difference is the authoritative 


claim of unity which countenances neither a prurient 


aggrandizement of difference nor a complacent, imaginative 
fiction which largely disavows it. 


Only the Christian ethos solves the problem of 
equality and inequality, since i neither 
glorifies force and accident in the sense of a 
Nietzschean cult of breed, nor outrages the patent 
facts of life by a doctrinaire equalitarianism. 
It recognizes differences in social position, 
power, capacity, as a condition which has been 
established by the inscrutable Will of God; and 
then transforms this condition by an inner 
upbuilding of personality, and the development of 
a mutual sense of obligation, into an ethical 
cosmos. ® 


85ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teachings of the Christian Church, 


Oliver Wyon trans. (New York: Harper and Row, 1960), Vol. II, p. 1005. 
See also Helmut’ Schoeck, Envy: A Theory of Social Behavior 
(Indianapolis, IN: Liberty Press, 1987), Ch. 9, p. 160: "in the West, 
the historical achievement of this Christian ethic is to have encourages 
and protected, if not to have been actually responsible for the extent 
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These are Troeltsch's words, but the sentiment is to be 


found already in Augustine: 


[it should be remembered that Adam] was created by 
God with this intention: that from that one 
individual a multitude might be propagated, and 
that this fact should teach mankind to preserve 
unity in plurality.® 


Tocqueville, too, is no less aware of the capacity of 
Christianity to redress the twin perils of envy (by averting 


the soul's gaze toward heaven) and difference (by insisting 


aii 


upon an underlying unity). 


Every religion pliaces the object of man's desires 
outside and beyond worldly goods and naturally 
lifts the soul into regions far above the realm of 
the senses. Every religion also imposes on each 
man some obligations toward mankind, to 
performed in common with the rest of mankind, 

so draws him away, from time to time, 
thinking about himself .® 


The natural tendency is to fall into the irrationalities of 
envy and the proliferation of difference. Theologically, 


the flesh would have its way, and must be countered with 


of, the exercise of human creative powers through the control of envy." 
86nugustine, City of God, Bk. XII, Ch. 28, p. 508 (emphasis added). 


87tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. II, Part I, Ch. 5, pp. 
444-45. The whole of the law and the prophets, it is said in Matt. 
22:37-40, hang on the twin command to love God and one's neighbor. As 
Augustine notes, these commandments are necessarily linked, just as the 
(natural tendency of) turning away from God is linked to (natural) 
hatred of the neighbor when the human gaze is wholly immanent. In his 
words, "when therefore we love our brother out of love, we love our 
brother out of God; and it is impossible that we should not love 
especially the love that we love our brother with. Thus we infer that 
those two commandments cannot exist without each other: because God is 
love, the man who loves love certainly loves God; and the man who loves 
his brother must love love" (The Trinity, Bk. VIII, Ch. 5, §12, pp. 
253-54. 
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strong measures 


While local politics may provide the 
Site which can ameliorate these problems, ® without certain 
authoritative proclamations against the irrationalities of 
envy and difference, this site would be of no avail. 
Feuerbach was wrong: the insurmountable distance between 
humankind and God does not bespeak a loss of the True Ground 


of human community,” 


but rather the opposite. And Marx? 
He was half-right; Christianity is the "opium of the 


people"’’ in that it averts the gaze of envy. Jet it is 


88) ther put it quite starkly: there is a need for a salutary fear 


which draws human beings away from their more egregious tendencies. "If 
anyone attempted to rule the world by the Gospel and abolish all 
temporal law and sword . . . he would be loosing the ropes and 
chains of the wild savage beast and letting them bite and mangle 
everyone" (Luther, "Temporal Authority," in Works, Vol. 45, p. 91). See 
also John Calvin, Institutes of Christian Religion, Henry Beveridge 
trans. (Grand Rapids, MI: WM.B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1989), Bk. II, 
Ch. VII, p. 310: "the law has the force of exhortation [for it urges 
Christians] from time to time, to shake off sluggishness and chastise 
imperfection." 


89see Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. II, Part II, Ch. 4, 
p. 511: “lLecal libertzes . . . bring men Constantly into contact, 
despite the instincts which separate them, and force them to help one 
another." 


see Ludwig Feuerbach, The Essence of Christianity, George Elliot 
trans. (New York: Harper and Row, 1957), Ch. XXVII, p. 270: "we have 
shown that the substance and object of religion is altogether human; we 
have shown that divine wisdom is human wisdom; that the secret of 
theology is anthropology; that the absolute mind is the so-called finite 
subjective mind." "Love of man," he continues, "must be no derivative 
love; it must be original. . . . The relations of child and parent, of 
husband and wife, of brother and friend--in general, of man to man--in 
short, all the moral relations are per se religious" (p. 271). Karl 
Barth's Introductory Essay (p. x*-xxxii) insists upon the same 
distinction Tocqueville makes, viz., between the Creator and the 
created. Feuerbach's Essence, on Tocqueville's reading, succumbs to the 
Pantheist temptation. 


"see Karl Marx, "Contribution to the Critique of Hegel's 
Philosophy of Right: Introduction," in The Marx-Engels Reader, p. 54. 
The abolition of religion, of required illusions, would direct the human 
gaze wholly upon the world. 
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also a stimulant that would roust the soul from its 
complacent self-enclosure by demanding that it attend to 


others--not because they are different, but because 


underneath their difference is an essential similarity which 


must be accorded a place in the moral economy. 


§4. Conclusion 


I have argued here that Tocqueville well knew that the 
Age of Equality, of Democracy, would not be monovalent. The 
forces that conspire to bring about equality, wittingly or 
otherwise, also conspire to promulgate difference. The 
democratic soul intimates its abiding impotence and both 
longs to eradicate any remaining difference that might 
confirm its incapacities, and desires to institute an 
identity that establishes a pathos of distance between 
itself and the rest. Nothing may more effectually 
accomplish this than reawakened ancient memories. 
Technological forces have served as agents of world-wide 
unification, to be sure; in no way, however, do they bear 
the burden of my argument here. I have invoked them merely 
to set in relief the paradox of memory in the Democratic 
Age. The nanosecond technological forces that have helped 
bring about a measure of unification are to be contrasted 
with memories that refuse erasure--and will become ever more 
intransigent (and hence prone to produce violence) as 
equality comes to prevail! With this, I insist, Tocqueville 


would have agreed. Whether envy and the production of 
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difference that are part of the inner secret of the 


Democratic Age may be overcome without an otherworldly 


orientation or whether, say, Connolly's proposal to 
"(cultivate] agonistic respect between interlocking and 
contending constituencies" will be sufficient remains to 


be seen. In Tocqueville's view, following Augustine, it 


Cannot. 


William E. Connolly, Identity/Difference (Ithica: Cornell 
University Press, 1991), p. x. 
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Abstract 


Regimes do matter. While common wisdom assumes that national laws and institutions play 
major roles in domestic collective outcomes, scholars often assume that international laws and 
institutions lack such influence in international affairs. Realists see compliance as an artifact 
of factors exogenous to the treaty, i.e., power and interests that are independent of the 
influences of the treaty compliance system. Institutionalists recognize that power and interests 
are important, but contend that complete explanations of behavior often must account for the 
influence of regimes and the rules they contain. The debate involves different assessments of 
whether, in a realm of behavior covered by an international agreement, that agreement actually 
influences actors’ behavior. Defining "treaty-induced compliance” as behavior that conforms 
to treaty rules because of the treaty’s compliance system, institutionalists view treaty-induced 
compliance as possible. Realists see all compliance as "coincidental compliance," i.e., behav- 
ior that would have occurred even without the treaty rules. 


This article conducts a rigorous empirical evaluation of these competing views. Analysis of 

two different treaty-based subregimes regulating intentional ocean oil pollution strongly con- 
firms the former view. While both subregimes regulated the same countries over the same 

time period in the same issue area, one produced dramatically higher compliance than the 
other. The former succeeded by ensuring that some actors with the proper incentives were 
provided with the practical ability and legal authority to conduct the key tasks of compliance, 
monitoring, and enforcement. Powerful governments and corporations adapted their behaviors 
to international rules that did not reflect their pre-existing interests. The rules nations agreed 
to altered their subsequent behavior even after accounting for the exogenous influences of 
power and interests. 
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REGIMES DO MATTER: 
INTERNATIONAL TREATY COMPLIANCE 
AND INTENTIONAL OIL POLLUTION! 


Ronald B. Mitchell 
University of Oregon 


International treaties and regimes have value if, and only if, they cause people to do things that 
they would not otherwise do.” Indeed, "the object of the agreement is to affect state behav- 


ior."> Governments spend considerable resources and effort drafting and refining treaty lan- 


guage with the, at least nominal, aim of making treaty compliance and effectiveness more 
likely. Treaties recently have become the "strategy of choice" for governments and advocates 
seeking remedies to transboundary and global environmental problems. While the threat of 
ecological degradation warrants the current spate of academic and policy interest in compliance 
with environmental treaties, we also want regimes to achieve their goals in arms control, 
human rights, trade and other areas of international cooperation.* 


Common wisdom presupposes that national laws and institutions play major roles in determin- 
ing domestic collective outcomes. Yet, scholars, at least, often assume that international laws 
and institutions do not play an equivalent role in determining international collective out- 
comes.» In this realist view, "considerations of power rather than of law determine com- 


! A fuller exposition of the arguments made here is contained in Ronald Bruce Mitchell, "From paper to practice: 
improving environmental treaty compliance," Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Harvard University, Cambridge, MA, 
1992. The work was conducted with post-doctoral funding from the Center for Science and International Affairs. 
Some of the ideas contained herein are being developed in collaboration with Alexei Roginko and Moira McCon- 
nell as part of a project on Regime Effectiveness based at Dartmouth College being directed by Oran Young and 
Marc Levy. David Weil provided invaluable comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 
2 See, for example, Alan E. Boyle, "Saving the world? Implementation and enforcement of international environ- 
mental law through international institutions," Journal of Environmental Law 3 (1991), 229. 
3 Abram Chayes and Antonia Handler Chayes, "On compliance," International Organization 47:2 (Spring 1993), 
193. 
4 There are an incredible array of projects currently underway that directly deal with questions of regime com- 
pliance and effectiveness. These include, among many others, book manuscripts being written and projects being 
conducted at, or with funding from, Dartmouth College (Oran Young and Marc Levy); Harvard University 
(Abram Chayes and Antonia Chayes); Harvard University (William Clark, Robert Keohane and Marc Levy); the 
European Science Foundation (Kenneth Hanf); the Foundation for International Environmental Law and Develop- 
ment (James Cameron); the Fridtjof Nansen Institute (Steinar Andresen); the International Institute for Applied 
Systems Analysis (David Victor and Eugene Skolnikoff); the Social Science Research Council (Edith Brown 
Weiss and Harold Jacoboson), and the University of Tubingen (Volker Rittberger). One published analysis is 
Peter Haas, Robert O. Keohane and Marc Levy, Institutions for the earth: sources of effective international 
environmental protection (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1993). 
> Oran Young, International cooperation: building regimes for natural resources and the environment (Ithaca, 
NY: Cornell University Press, 1989), 58. 
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pliance."© Treaties reflect power and interests but do not shape behavior. Behavior frequently 
conforms to treaty rules because both the behavior and the rules reflect the interests of power- 
ful states. Compliance is an artifact of one of three factors: 

1) the treaty rules merely codifying the parties’ existing behavior or expected future behavior; 
2) a hegemonic state’s enforcing or inducing other actors to comply; or 

3) the treaty rules governing a coordination game wherein parties have no incentives to violate, 
once a stable equilibrium has been achieved.’ 

Treaty rules correlate with, but do not cause, compliance. Therefore, efforts to improve treaty 
rules to increase compliance reflect either the changed interests of powerful states’ or are mis- 
guided exercises in futility. 


In contrast, international lawyers and institutionalists contend that the absence of centralized 
enforcement powers need not lead inexorably to the conclusion that nations violate agreements 
whenever it suits them; other forces - such as transparency, reciprocity, accountability, 
regime-mindedness - allow regimes to impose significant constraints on international behavior, 


under the right conditions.® Institutionalists view power and interests as underdetermining 


behavior: nations can agree to different treaty rules within a given constellation of power and 
interests and the differences can be important determinants of subsequent behavior. Com- 
pliance can be achieved even in "hard cases" of collective action and collaboration problems, 
where incentives to violate are large and on-going. Treaties can become more effective over 
time and regimes may even learn.? To date, however, most regime literature has dealt with 
regime decline, or at best maintenance.!0 


© Hans Joachim Morgenthau, Politics among nations; the struggle for power and peace Sth ed. (New York, NY: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1978), 299. See also Kenneth Waltz’s view that, while international management may occur, it 
will not be “institutionally provided" (Theory of international politics [Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley Publishing 
Co, 1979], 204); and Susan Strange’s view that national government not international organizations are "the final 
determinants of outcomes" ("Cave! hic dragones: a critique of regime analysis," in Stephen D. Krasner, ed., 
International regimes [Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1983], 338). Contrast this with Oran Young’s view 
that “institutional arrangements appear to be major determinants of collective behavior...at the international level" 
{International cooperation, 62). 

Arthur A. Stein, "Coordination and collaboration: regimes in an anarchic world," in Krasner, ed., International 
regimes. For a more extended version of this distinction, Arthur A. Stein, Why nations cooperate: circumstance 
and choice in international relations, (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1990). 

8 See, for example, Abram Chayes and Antonia Chayes, "Compliance without enforcement: state behavior under 
regulatory treaties," Negotiation Journal 7 (July 1991); Young, International Cooperation; Robert O. Keohane, 
“Reciprocity in international relations," International Organization 40 (Winter 1986); and Krasner, ed., Interna- 
tional Regimes. 
® Joseph S. Nye, Jr., "Nuclear learning and U.S.-Soviet security regimes," International Organization 41 (Sum- 
mer 1987). 
* Stephan Haggard and Beth A. Simmons, "Theories of international regimes," International Organization 41 
(Summer 1987). 
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In essence, the debate revolves around whether, in a realm of behavior covered by an interna- 
tional agreement, that agreement actually influences the actors’ behavior. Defining "treaty- 
induced compliance" as behavior that conforms to treaty rules because of the treaty’s com- 
pliance system, institutionalists view treaty-induced compliance as possible. Realists see all 
compliance as "coincidental compliance," i.e., behavior that would have occurred even 
without the treaty rules.!! 


This article moves this debate forward by conducting a rigorous empirical evaluation of these 
competing views.!2 Analysis of two different treaty-based subregimes regulating intentional 
ocean oil pollution strongly confirms the former view. While both subregimes regulated the 
same countries over the same time period in the same issue area, one produced dramatically 
higher compliance than the other. The former succeeded by ensuring that some actors with the 
proper incentives were provided with the practical ability and legal authority to conduct the 

key tasks of compliance, monitoring, and enforcement. Powerful governments and corpo- 
rations adapted their behaviors to international rules that did not reflect their pre-existing inter- 
ests. The rules nations agreed to altered their subsequent behavior even after accounting for 
the exogenous influences of power and interests. 


Definitions and explanatory variables 


To facilitate empirical measurement and evaluation, the research examined only that subset of 
regimes which involve explicit rules as formulated in international treaties. 1 therefore use the 
terms treaty and regime interchangeably.!> Treaty-based regimes also provide better founda- 
tions for empirical research on compliance since they explicitly codify a regime’s rules so that 
compliance can be more readily measured. While vague or unspecified norms and principles 
may well influence behavior, evaluating compliance under them poses significant obstacles to 
the analyst seeking to reduce the subjective components of the analysis. Even then, a treaty- 


11 A good example of coincidental compliance is the fact that no nation has violated provisions against deploying 
weapons in outer space; the perfect compliance reflects the fact that no nations have interests in doing so rather 
than treaty-imposed constraints against nations with incentives for such deployments. 

12 Chayes and Chayes claim that their article shows the "plausibility" of their assumption that states have a gen- 
eral propensity to comply with intenational obligations, but they note that their work does not identify when a 

|r pheonag method of improving compliance is likely to actually succeed ("On compliance," 178). 

3 While "regimes" need not be based on a treaty, active treaties usually form the foundation for a regime (Robert 
O. Keohane, "Institutionalist theory and the realist challenge after the Cold War," CFIA Working Paper 92-7, 
{Cambridge, MA: Center for International Affairs, 1992}, 5). 
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based regime involves actors and processes in a web of relationships that extend wider and 
deeper than the explicit links detailed in a treaty. 


The major causal linkage of interest is between specific treaty provisions and procedures - the 
independent variable - and compliance - the dependent variable. To determine whether the 
suspected cause has any effects requires us to identify, and control variance in, any other vari- 
ables known to cause variance in compliance. 


I use compliance to mean an actor’s behavior that conforms with an explicit treaty provision. 
Speaking of a nation’s compliance with treaty provisions makes more sense than speaking of 
its compliance with the treaty as a whole. Parties often comply with some treaty provisions 
while violating others. To speak of "treaty compliance" therefore loses valuable empirical 
information by aggregating violation of one provision with compliance with another.!4 
Restricting the study to explicit rules allows coding of compliance in clear and replicable 
ways.!5 While ambiguous and non-explicit rules, like principles and norms, may well 
influence behavior, empirically evaluating these influences proves difficult. This approach 
allows us to assess compliance with particular treaty provisions even if "the general level of 
compliance with international agreements cannot be empirically verified."?7 


Most treaty-based regimes include what Oran Young calls a "compliance system," that subset 
of the regime’s rules and procedures that influence the compliance level of a given rule.!8 
Building on this concept, I distinguish three subsystems of any compliance system: a primary 
rule system, a compliance information system, and a non-compliance response system. If 
variance in compliance exists across regimes that can not be explained by factors exogenous to 
the regimes, these three systems provide a framework for identifying the source of such 
variance in inducing compliance. 


14 At the extreme, if all parties violated treaty provision A and complied with treaty provision B, they could all 
be classified as in partial compliance. However, such a coding would ignore the important variance in compliance 
rates. 

15 My own experience suggests that the already-large difficulties in finding and analyzing data on compliance 
become essentially insurmountable when ambiguous provisions are evaluated. 

16 See, for example, George W. Downs and David M. Rocke, T. ini rms fr D rol 
(Ann Arbor, MI: University of Michigan Press, 1990); and Charles Lipson, "Why are some international agree- 
ments informal?" International Organization 45 (Autumn 1991). On ambiguity in treaty rules, see Chayes and 
Chayes, “On compliance," 188-192. 

17 Chayes and Chayes, "On compliance," 176. Emphasis added. 
18 See Oran Young, Compliance and Public Authority (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1979), 
3. 
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The primary rule system consists of the actors, rules and processes related to the behavior that 
is the substantive target of the regime. By its choice of who gets regulated and how, the pri- 
mary rule system determines the degree and sources of pressures and incentives for compliance 
and violation. The compliance information system consists of the actors, rules and processes 
that collect, analyze and disseminate information regarding the instances of, and parties 
responsible for, violations and compliance. The self-reporting, independent monitoring, data 
analysis, and publishing activities that comprise the compliance information system determine 
the amount, quality and uses made of data on compliance and enforcement. The non- 
compliance response system consists of the actors, rules and processes governing the formal 
and informal responses, the positive inducements, such as financial and technology transfers, 
and negative sanctions, undertaken to induce those identified as in non-compliance to comply. 
The non-compliance response system determines the type, likelihood, magnitude and 
appropriateness of responses to non-compliance. 


I use "actors" as a generic term to highlight the fact that governments, industry and non- 
governmental organizations can all assume different roles in each of the three components of 
the compliance system. Especially in environmental treaties, non-governmental entities often 
play formal and informal roles in the compliance information and non-compliance response 
systems. 


Realist theory posits power and interests as the dominant explanatory variables for compliance: 
to explain variance in compliance, look for variance either in the power of those with incen- 
tives to violate or in the interests in violating of those with the power to do so. Notorious dif- 
ficulties arise in trying to operationalize metrics for power and interests that avoid tautology 


and subjectivity.2° However, we are not trying to determine whether power and interests 
influence compliance - they undoubtedly do. If we want to assess the impact of a regime on 


compliance, we need not measure power and interests so long as we can prevent variance in 
these variables from causing confounding variance in compliance. Therefore, the study 
selected cases and developed evidence that these variables did not vary or that they varied in 
directions that theory predicts would decrease rather than increase compliance.”! 


Chayes and Chayes, "Compliance Without Enforcement," 318. 

° See, for example, David A. Baldwin, "Power analysis and world politics: new trends versus old tendencies," 
aoe Politics 31 (January 1979); and Eileen Babbitt, "Beyond Neutrality: The Use of Leverage by Powerful 
States as Mediators," unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Cambridge, MA, The Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 

, 1993. 

Young, International Cooperation, 208; Alexander L. George, "Case studies and theory development: the 
method of structured, focused comparison," in Paul Lauren, ed., Diplomacy: new approaches in history, theory, 
and policy (Free Press, 1979). 
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Ocean oil pollution and intentional discharges 


When most people think about oil pollution, they conjure up images of tanker accidents - like 
the Exxon Valdez.** However, the tanker practice of discharging waste oil has regularly put 
far more oil in the ocean than have accidents. Analysts estimated in the 1970s that a million 
tons of oil entered the ocean each year from intentional discharges, while only a third that 
much came from accidents.?3 Since the 1920s, international diplomats have sought to reduce 
the environmental impact of discharges during the oil transportation process.4 After a tanker 
delivers its cargo, a small fraction ("clingage") adheres to the tank walls like the residue 

visible after a milk bottle has been emptied. This clingage becomes mixed with water through 
two shipboard operations. First, the clingage mixes with the sea water that tankers place in 
their cargo tanks to ballast themselves on the return voyage. Second, tankers clean their tanks 
with sea water en route to prepare for their next cargo. For an average tanker, these processes 
generate some 300 tons of oil/water mixtures per voyage.2> The easiest and cheapest, and 
hence customary, method of disposal was to discharge these mixtures overboard while at sea. 
With thousands of tanker voyages per year, however, this disposal method soon became more 
than a minor problem. 


Such discharges had caused sufficient environmental and aesthetic damage by the 1950s, that 
in 1954 nations agreed to the International Convention for the Prevention of Pollution of the 
Seas by Oil (OILPOL), the first international treaty to regulate oil pollution.” This initial 
agreement limited the maximum oil content (parts oil per million parts water) of a tanker’s dis- 
charges when made near shore, and the treaty entered into force in 1958. In that year, the 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO) came into existence and all 


22 The Exxon Valdez wrecked in Prince William Sound, Alaska on March 24th, 1989. 

23 National Academy of Sciences, Petroleum in the Marine Environment (Washington, DC: National Academy of 
Sciences, 1975); National Academy of Sciences and National Research Council, Oil in the Sea: Inputs, Fates and 
Effects (Washington, DC: National Academy Press, 1985). 

4 Fora history of oil pollution control from the 1920s through the 1970s, including drafted but unsigned con- 
ventions in 1926 and 1935, see Sonia Zaide Pritchard, Oil pollution control (London, England: Croom Helm, 
1987). 

25 For comparison, the Exxon Valdez spilt 35,000 tons into Prince William Sound in 1989, and the Braer spilt 
85,000 tons off the Shetland Islands in 1993. 

© International Convention for the Prevention of Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 12 May 1954, 12 U.S.T. 2989, 
T.LA.S. No. 4900, 327 U.N.T.S. 3 reprinted in 1 I.P.E. 332, hereinafter cited as OJ LPOL 54. For an excellent 
analysis and history of oil pollution from the 1950s through 1978, see R. Michael M’Gonigle and Mark W. 
Zacher, Pollution, politics and international law: tankers at sea (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 
1979). 
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subsequent oil pollution regulations have been conducted under its auspices or those of its suc- 
cessor, the International Maritime Organization’s (IMO). In 1969, treaty amendments aimed 
at improving compliance replaced these "content" standards with ocean-wide limits on the 
maximum amount discharged per mile ("rate" standards) and on total oil discharged per ballast 
voyage (see Figure 1).27 These standards took effect in 1978 and remain in force today. 
However, the continuing oil pollution problem led nations to supplement these discharge 
standards with the first equipment requirements. In 1973, the comprehensive new Interna- 
tional Convention for the Protection of Pollution from Ships (MARPOL) incorporated these 
discharge standards but also required new large tankers to install specific equipment that 
reduced the need to make such discharges, known as segregated ballast tanks (SBT). The 1978 
Protocol to MARPOL also required these tankers to install crude oil washing (COW) systems 
to further reduce the generation of waste oils and required older tankers to retrofit with SBT or 
COW by 1985.28 While the Convention and its Protocol did not enter into force until 1983, 
their standards regulated all new construction after 1979. Today, all large tankers must have 
SBT, COW or both, depending on the date of delivery (see Figure 8, infra). 


These regulatory strategies constitute two distinct "subregimes.” As separate provisions of the 
Same international treaty, they applied to the same tankers and the same countries. However, 


they depended on quite different compliance systems to prevent tankers from discharging at 
sea. Below I describe both subregimes, detailing the incentives for compliance, the operation 


of the compliance system, and the impact the compliance system had on behavior. 


Discharge standards 


The thirty-two nations that negotiated the OILPOL agreement sought to reduce ocean oil pollu- 
tion by limiting how much oil ship operators could discharge overboard. Despite differences 
between the content, rate, and total discharge limits, all three have relied on a compliance 
system founded on a deterrent model of compliance: to deter ship operators from illegal dis- 
charges, governments had to create a high likelihood that such discharges would be success- 
fully detected and prosecuted and impose high costs on those that were. Increasing the 


27 1969 Amendments to the International Convention for the Prevention of Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 21 
October 1969, reprinted in 1 1.P.E. 366, hereinafter cited as OJLPOL 54/69. 

28 International Convention for the Prevention of Pollution from Ships, 2 November 1973, reprinted in 12 
1.L.M. 1319 (1973), 2 1.P.E. 552; and Protocol of 1978 relating to the International Convention for the Preven- 
tion of Pollution from Ships, 17 February 1978, reprinted in 17 I.L.M. 1546 (1978), 19 I.P.E. 9451, hereinafter 
together cited as MARPOL 73/78. 
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Figure 1 


Major intentional discharge standards 
1954 through present 
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likelihood and magnitude of sanctions would decrease the incentives to illegally discharge oil 
in the first place. 


The 1954 agreement represented a compromise. The U.K. wielded strong power in oil 

markets but had strong environmental NGOs that led it to push for stringent regulation. 
Germany, the Netherlands, the U.S., and other major states -- lacking domestic concern over 
coastal pollution, believing oil evaporated and biodegraded if discharged far from shore, or 
seeking to protect their maritime interests -- viewed any regulation as unnecessary and opposed 
ocean-wide limits. In the final agreement they accepted limits on oil content of discharges 
within near-shore zones to avert unilateral measures by the U.K.. "Most governments were 


still not willing to accept any important control costs themselves or even to impose such costs 
on their industries."29 


By the late 1960s, a new scientific consensus had emerged that crude oil could float far enough 
that zones would not effectively protect coastlines.59 As environmentalism began to grow, 
especially in the U.S., the Torrey Canyon grounding in 1967 provided a crisis that raised pub- 
lic concern in many countries and provided the impetus for improved regulations.*! The U.S. 
sought to strengthen the 1954 regulations to address its growing concern over a growing prob- 
lem. At the same time, Shell had developed and promoted an operational system - Load-on- 


Top (LOT) - as a means of reducing oil discharges without any equipment.>2 LOT involves 


consolidating ballast and cleaning slops in a single tank, gravity-separating out the water to 
decant it from beneath the oil, and loading the next cargo on top, with the slops discharged as 
part of the next delivery. Ensuring the decanted water did not exceed the existing content 
limits would have required expensive new equipment. Therefore, oil and shipping companies, 
supported by the now-less-activist U.K., Norway, the Netherlands and France, sought to 
redefine discharge limits in rate, rather than content, terms which would allow tankers to 
assess compliance with existing equipment. 


After much oil industry lobbying, the U.S., Germany, Sweden, and other opponents of LOT 
accepted the rate standards that legitimized LOT, but required, in exchange, more stringent 
standards. The final compromise required that: near shore, discharges of "clean ballast" leave 


2° M’Gonigle and Zacher, Pollution, Politics, and International Law, 89. 
3° Pritchard, Oil Pollution Control, 130-131. 
31 M’Gonigle and Zacher, Pollution, Politics, and International Law, 100. 
32 See J.H. Kirby, "The Clean Seas Code: a practical cure of operational pollution,” International conference on 
oil pollution of the sea (Rome: October 1968); and J. H. Kirby, "Background to progress: Interview with Sir Gil- 
mour Jenkins," The Shell Magazine 45 (January 1965). 
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no visible trace; elsewhere discharges not exceed 60 liters per mile (60 1/m); and total dis- 
charges not exceed 1/15,000th of a tanker’s capacity. Despite initial support or opposition to 
LOT, the nations involved unanimously adopted these as amendments to OILPOL in 1969. 
Supporters accepted the stringent requirements as a compromise that would avert equipment 
requirements, while opponents saw the new regulations, especially the first and last, as vastly 
improving enforcement.>3 The absence of significant objections led to incorporation of 
slightly tighter versions of these standards in the MARPOL agreement in 1973 and its 1978 
Protocol. 


First order compliance incentives 


"Any responsibly run ship, no matter how big, could operate" within these standards most of 
the time if it used Load-on-Top.*4 The ability to comply did not mean all tanker operators had 
incentives to do so, however. A tanker captain’s "first order" incentives to reduce oil dis- 
charges, i.e., incentives independent of deterrent threats, depended on the costs of recovering 
waste oil, the value of that oil, and the ownership of the oil being transported. 


Incentives to adopt LOT differed between independents and oil company tankers. Independ- 
ents carrying oil on charter get paid for the amount of oil on-loaded, i.e., bill-of-lading 
weight, not the amount delivered. Since it has already been paid for, discharging oil at sea on 
the ballast voyage costs the independent nothing. Indeed, using LOT reduces the cargo room 
and bill-of-lading weight by the amount of remaining slops, thereby reducing the payment 


received by independents. For a cargo owner, having all the oil it paid for actually 
delivered offsets the slightly smaller cargo capacity of an LOT tanker. At 1976 prices, the 


lower bill-of-lading weight cost the tanker owner some $700, while the value of oil recovered 
benefited the cargo owner some $16,000. Independents, therefore, have few incentives to 
use LOT while oil companies, which own both tankers and the oil they carry, have incentives 
to use LOT. 


33 The "clean ballast” provision meant “any sighting of a discharge from a tanker...would be much more likely to 
be evidence of a contravention" (Resolution A.391[X] [1 December 1977], Annex, par. 5). The total discharge 
allowed port authorities to assume any tanker with clean tanks had blatantly violated the agreement (Kirby, "The 
Clean Seas Code," 200 and 209; and William T. Burke, Richard Legatski, and William W. Woodhead, National 
and International Law Enforcement in the Ocean [Seattle, WA: University of Washington Press, 1975], 129). 

34 Kirby, "The Clean Seas Code," 208. 

35 This discussion of LOT costs draws extensively on William G. Waters, Trevor D. Heaver, and T. Verrier, Oil 
pollution from tanker operations - causes, costs, controls (Vancouver, BC: Center for Transportation Studies, 
1980), 85-89. 

36 Waters, Heaver, and Verrier, Oil pollution, 124. 
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The costs and benefits of retaining slops on board provide the major first order incentives to 
comply with the total discharge standards that took effect in 1978. While oil companies had 
incentives to comply with the limits on total discharges, neither they nor independents had 
incentives to comply with the oil content limits or the limits on discharge rates. The 1969 
Amendments replaced the 1954 agreement’s oil content standards with rate standards precisely 
to address the technical inability of captains to comply: devices that could accurately monitor 
the oil content of discharges did not become available until recently.>’ Captains could readily 
calculate discharge rates from ship speed and discharge flow. Even under the new rules, 
however, the equipment and operating costs of monitoring discharges provide no offsetting 
benefits. Thus, all tankers lacked incentives to comply with the content and rate standards and 
independent tankers lacked incentives to comply with total discharge standards; compliance 
therefore depended on effective deterrence through identifying and responding to violations. 


Given the obvious private incentives for violation of the discharge standards, the success of the 
subregime’s compliance system depended on creating strong second-order incentives for com- 
pliance through credible and potent deterrent threats. 


Compliance information systems 


Under both OILPOL and MARPOL, governments have both the authority and sole 
responsibility to identify discharge violations. Both conventions require tanker captains to 
record discharges in oil record books. Port authorities can inspect these books to identify 
violations. The obvious incentives against self-incrimination of such a system has made naval 
and aerial surveillance programs the more common means of detecting illegal discharges. 
These programs must patrol wide areas of ocean to detect slicks that are often difficult to link 
with a particular tanker. If linked to a specific ship, the captain often lacked the equipment 
needed to confirm whether the oil content had exceeded legal limits. While the rate standard 


eliminated this problem after 1978, the requirement that a captain provide self-incriminating 


evidence remained. Initiating legal action usually relied on taking sufficiently large slicks as 
prima facie evidence of an illegal discharge. 


37 EM. Ball, the head of the Oil Companies International Marine Forum, noted that even in the 1990s, "to the 
conscientious operator, the lack of a reliable oil content meter remains a problem" (Interview, London, England, 
26 June 1991). 
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Whether a government instituted a surveillance program depended both on abilities and incen- 
tives. As early as the 1920s, experts had noted the difficulties of collecting evidence on, and 
penalizing, illegal discharges at sea.>® Many countries simply lack the ships, aircraft, and 
operating funds needed to conduct a surveillance program that had any significant likelihood of 
detecting (and hence deterring) violations. Even most states with sufficient resources have not 
created ongoing and extensive monitoring programs, either lacking concern regarding oil pol- 
lution or faith that dedicating resources to such a program would actually result in significant 
deterrence. The huge effort needed to monitor even a small fraction of the potential areas in, 
and times during, which violations could take place made such programs an unattractive use 

for pollution control funds. 


The foregoing suggests we should find little monitoring of the discharge provisions. A 1961 


survey of the twelve then-current OILPOL parties documented the low monitoring of the 1954 
rules. Three countries detected no violations, two detected only one violation, and four others 
detected less than twenty violations. Britain and West Germany detected 489 of the 590 viola- 
tions (70%) in territorial waters, and Britain detected 112 of the 128 violations (87%) outside 
territorial waters.3? The high number of German and British detections suggest that the few 


violations reported by other states reflect low monitoring effort rather than high compliance. 
States complained of problems in assessing whether an observed discharge violated the oil con- 
tent standard, of the need to patrol large areas of ocean, and of captains falsifying log books.*9 


The British made extensive efforts as early as 1969 to detect illegal discharges in the major oil 
port of Milford Haven.*! The Dutch regularly monitored the North Sea for spills from at least 
1969. Dutch and British data confirm that detected slicks do not equate to identified violators: 
the Dutch could link detected spills to tankers in only 14% of cases, and the British averaged 
only 22% (see Figure 2).42 Clearly tankers often discharge without being identified. 


38 Charles Hipwood, head of the U.K. Marine Department, cited in Pritchard, Oil Pollution Control, 23. 
39 OP/CONF/2 (1 September 1961). 
“° Pritchard, Oil Pollution Control, 112; M’Gonigle and Zacher, Pollution, Politics, and International Law, 220- 
41 G. Dudley, "The incidence and treatment of oil pollution in oil ports," Jennifer M. Baker, ed., Marine ecol- 
nd oil pollution (New York, NY: John Wiley and Sons, 1976). 

42 Improved detection technologies may, ironically, make identification of violators more difficult. When, in 
1983, the Dutch adopted radar that allowed detection of spills at night, the number of detected spills increased but 
the fraction linked to specific ships | decreased because the radar could detect 0a ~ not — “- at long 
distances. N. Smit-Kroes, Ha 2 : : 
Tweede Kamer der Staten-Generaal, 17-408 (The Hague, The Netherlands: pone None Office of the 
Netherlands, 23 September 1988). 
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Figure 2 


Milford Haven oil spill statistics 
1961 1962 1963 


Spills detected (no.) 45 33 28 
Ships in port (no.) 1066 1192 1236 
Spills per 100 ships (no.) 4.2 2.8 2.3 
Tons of oil spilled (millions) 9.9 11.5 13.0 1 
Spills per million tons of oil shipped (no.) 4.5 2.9 2.1 
Source: G. Dudley, “The incidence and treatment of oil pollution in oil ports," 
(New York, NY: John Wiley and Sons, 1976), 29. 


British oil spill statistics 

1978 1979 1980 
Spills detected (no.) 134 126 198 
Spills linked to ships (no.) 40 45 29 
Spills linked to ships as percent of all spills 30% 26% 15% 


Source: United Kingdom Royal Commission on Environmental Pollution, 
Majesty's Stationery Office, 1981), 195. 


Dutch North sea oil spill statistics 
1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
Spills detected (no.)'24 
Spills linked to ships (no.) 
Spills linked to ships as percent of all spills 
Total hours of aerial patrol 
Spills detected per patrol hour 
Spills linked to ships per patrol hour 


! “Spills detected” include all spills reported, whether from aerial patrol, othe 
“Spills detected per patrol hour" and “spills linked to ships per patrol hour" i 


Source: C.J. Camphuysen, Beached bird surveys in the Netherlands, 1915-1988 
days of oil pollution (Amsterdam, The Netherlands: Werkgroep Noordzee, 1: 
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s," in Jennifer M. Baker, ed., Marine ecology and oil pollution 


Eighth report: oil pollution of the sea (London, England: Her 


1981 1982 1983 1986 
660 466 1024 378 
74 107 62 
1% 10% 16% 
$20 492 588 
2.40 0.90 

0.12 0.06 0.06 0.08 


other government surveillance, or informal reports from publics. 
ur" include only those spills detected during aerial patrol. 


1988: seabird mortalit 
, 1989), 41 and 248. 
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43 
4200 
1.9 
$9.2 
0.7 
1978 §=1980 1987 1988 
488 500 376 $35 429 
127 82 47 70 
26% 16% 13% 13% 
809 848 740 608 
1.20 0.80 
0.13 0.13 
y in the southern North Sea since the early .. 


The British, Dutch and Americans began aerial surveillance programs during the mid-1970s.*3 
However, while Dutch flight hours reached peaks of over 800 per year in the late 1970s, they 
have subsequently decreased. The U.S. program was discontinued in the 1980s due to 
budgetary pressures.44 The French began an aerial surveillance program in the late 1970s, and 
Australia, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Greece, Germany, Japan, Norway, Poland, the Soviet 
Union, Sweden, and South Africa have reported using aerial surveillance on a non-systematic 
basis to detect violations.45 


In reports to IMO between 1983 and 1990, only 17 of a total of 67 parties to MARPOL 
reported having any programs for detecting discharges at sea.*© Port inspections of oil record 


books appear to have been even less frequent, with less than ten countries reporting dis- 
crepancies in these books to IMO during this period.47 


Total discharge limits substituted in-port inspections for surveillance programs, eliminating 
both the costs of large patrol areas and the problem of "passive voice violations" in which 
violations had clearly occurred, but no ship could be identified as the culprit. Since tank 
cleaning and deballasting occur only on the ballast voyage, total discharge limits must be 
verified in oil loading ports. As already noted, inspectors in such ports could assume any 
incoming tanker with all tanks free of slops had violated the very low limit placed on total dis- 
charges. Here, too, however, obstacles existed. First, until 1983, only a tanker’s flag state or 
its parent company had the legal authority to conduct such inspections; second, although port 
states received legal inspection rights in 1983, oil exporting states have strong disincentives to 
inspect ships entering their ports since it makes them a less attractive place to load oil than any 
neighboring state that does not inspect. 


Not surprisingly, detection of total discharge violations by in-port inspections have remained 
rare. Most oil loading states have refrained from becoming members of OILPOL and MAR- 


43 James Cowley, "The International Maritime Organisation and national administrations," Transactions of the 

Institute of Marine Engineers 101 (1989). See, also, Smit-Kroes, Harmonisatie Noordzeebeleid; and MEPC 

21/Inf.9 (25 March 1985). 

44 Interview with Dan Sheehan. 

45 Gerard Peet, Opera 

the MARPOL Convention its The 1992), 11- 

12; MEPC IX/11/1 (2 March 1978); James McLoughlin and M.J. Forster, The law and practice relating to pollu- 

tion control in the memberstates of the European Communities: a comparative survey (London: Graham & Trot- 

man, 1982); Greenpeace, Belgium: Implementation of the Second North Sea Conference, Greenpeace Paper 11 

(Amsterdam, The Netherlands: Greenpeace International, 1989), 88; "Seven nations’ aircraft to fly patrol to 

search for ships polluting Baltic Sea," Internationa! Environmental Renorier r 13 (August 1990), 13. 

4© Derived from Peet, Operational discharges, Annex 5 and Annex 10. 

47 Data compiled by author from Marine Environmental Protection Committee (MEPC) enforcement documents. 
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POL and so are not legally bound by their requirements for enforcement.4® Of those few 
members of either agreement, Kuwait is the only country to ever report on its enforcement 
activity to IMO. The only evidence of in-port inspections being used to detect total discharge 
violations comes from German enforcement reports: Germany has regularly used in-port 
inspections to query captains on disposal of slops and apparently charge them with violating 
the total discharge standard if they can not explain the absence of slops. The oil industry itself 
proposed - and during the early 1970s conducted - a voluntary in-port inspection program to 
collect data on how well and how widely the LOT technique was being used. This program 
provides some of the only reliable quantitative data available on compliance with discharge 
standards. Not surprisingly, however, the industry did not provide even aggregated results of 
their surveys to governments until called to testify to the U.S. Congress in 1978.49 Even then, 
the data provided did not identify individual ships, and industry representatives were quick to 
point out that the total discharge standard did not take effect until 1978, after the period of the 
surveys; large discharges were therefore not yet a violation of the treaty’s terms.-7 


Non-compliance response systems 


Assessing the pressures for compliance with discharge standards from reluctant tanker 
operators depends on ensuring that identified violators incur significant penalties. However, 


“on a global basis, enforcement activities are extremely limited.">! As with monitoring, 


governments have sole responsibility for responding to detected discharge violations. Impedi- 
ments to effective deterrence do not stop even after a tanker has been identified as violating the 
discharge rules. Prosecution itself falls victim to the international legal tradition that a flag 
state has exclusive enforcement jurisdiction over ships flying its flag. When a government 
detects a discharge violation at sea it must forward the evidence collected to the flag state for 
prosecution. Only if a tanker discharged illegally within a state’s twelve-mile territorial sea 

and then entered a port of that state, can that state prosecute a tanker flagged elsewhere. 


48 While Iran and Iraq have never signed either agreement, Kuwait, Libya, Nigeria, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, the 
United Arab Emirates, and Venezuela have never signed MARPOL. 
49 Representatives of the oil companies that provided the data to Congress in 1978 had participated in a 1973 
National Academy of Sciences study which estimated that 80% of tankers operated at 90% efficiency. As Con- 
gressman John Burton noted, “it is rather strange that the data was apparently not introduced into the NAS pro- 
ceedings by participants who had access to it" (Chairman John L. Burton “Letter of August 2, 1978 to Dr. Philip 
Handler, President, National Academy of Sciences," in in United States House of Representatives, Committee on 
Government Operations, Oil tanker pollution - hearings [95th Congress; 2nd session] [Washington, DC: GPO, 
18/19 July 1978}, 332). 
59 William O. Gray, "Testimony," in House of Representatives, Oil Tanker Pollution. 
51 Waters, Heaver, and Verrier, Oil pollution, 80. 
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Flag states have generally been less than aggressive in following up on evidence referred to 
them.°2 Flag of convenience states may lack both the ability and incentives to prosecute. 
They often lack the ability, since tankers flying their flag may rarely enter their ports. They 
often lack incentives because conducting vigorous unilateral enforcement would create incen- 
tives for tankers to move their flag, and the large associated registry fees, to a less scrupulous 


state.>> Even states sincerely seeking to prosecute a discharge violation face obstacles to suc- 


cess. As noted, evidence of a violation may not produce a violator, and otherwise-convincing 
evidence may often not meet the legal standards of proof needed for conviction. 


Aggressive states may also have difficulty imposing penalties on convicted violators sufficient 
to deter future violations. Despite requirements in both OILPOL and MARPOL for penalties 
"adequate in severity to deter future violations,">4 most states’ legal systems discourage dis- 
proportionate fines against convicted violators to compensate for a low rate of detection and 
conviction. The notion that "the punishment should fit the crime" establishes an upper bound 
on penalties that may be too low to successfully deter, in the face of low detection and prose- 
cution rates. Even when a large penalty is assessed, the delays between initial violation and 
final conviction and sentencing coupled with the unwillingness of most states to detain tankers 
for relatively small discharge violations often means that the responsible tanker and crew have 
long since left the state’s jurisdiction, making fine collection difficult. 


Figure 3 provides data from various sources on the difficulties involved in eliciting prosecu- 
tions by flag states. While the fraction of flag state convictions varies widely due to different 
data-gathering techniques, the evidence confirms that a tanker can be confident that if it is 
detected in a discharge violation at sea, it is unlikely to be prosecuted by its flag state. Prose- 
cution rates appear to be significantly higher for violations within territorial seas. While no 
convictions had occurred upon referral to flag states by 1961, port state prosecutions were suc- 
cessful 50% of the time for violations within territorial waters.°> IMO found a 66% convic- 
tion rate for the period 1977 through 1981, when both port state and flag state convictions 
were combined.»© Indeed, from 1975 through 1982, "ninety-two percent of all fines were 


52 See, for example, Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, "OECD study on flags of con- 
venience,” Journal of Maritime Law and Commerce 4 (January 1973). 
53 See Paul Stephen Dempsey, "Compliance and enforcement in international law - oil pollution of the marine 
environment by ocean vessels," Northwestern Journal of International Law and Business 6 (1984), 526. Registry 
revenues can make up a significant share of government revenues for some of the poorest flag states. 
54 Art. 4(4), MARPOL 73/78. 
55 OP/CONF/2 (1 September 1961). 
56 MEPC 19/13/7 (6 September 1983). 
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Figure 3 


Successful flag state prosecutions as a % of referrals 


Referring 

Country 

Canada 1967-1977 
France 1968-1975 
France 1976-1983 
Japan 1978-1979 
Japan 1980 
Netherlands 1978-1980 
United Kingdom 1976-1981 


Average 1967-1983 


All countries 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 


Average 1983-1990 


Sources: For 1983-1990, adapted from Table 11 in Gerard Peet, Operational discharges from ships: 
an evaluation of the application of the discharge provisions of the MARPOL Convention by its con- 
tracting parties (Amsterdam, The Netherlands: AIDEnvironment, January 15 1992). For 1967-1983, 
adapted from various MEPC documents cited in Paul Stephen Dempsey, "Compliance and enforce- 
ment in international law - oil pollution of the marine environment by ocean vessels," Northwestern 
Journal of International Law and Business 6 (1984); except for data on Canada 1967-1977 from 
MSC/MEPC/WP.12 (17 October 1977); and data for France 1967-1983 from MEPC 21/16/3 (30 
January 1985). 


Convicted 
Cases by Flag 
Referred State Percent 
80 17 21% 
165 17 10% 
202 48 24% 
24 1 4% 
34 5 15% 
37 1 3% 
71 9 13% 
98 16% 
30 14 46% 
91 24 26% 
105 7 7% 
132 7 5% 
61 4 71% 
105 12 11% 
137 15 11% 
154 12 8% 
95 12% 


imposed through port state enforcement. Seventy-six percent of all complaints reported were 
as a result of port state filings with IMO."57 


While evidentiary hurdles should have decreased after the shift to standards making discharges 
near shore illegal if they produced visible traces, successful prosecutions remain elusive.>8 

Yet, since 1983, cases that were not prosecuted because of insufficient evidence have ranged 
between 7% to 63% (averaging 36%) for port states and 6% to 29% (averaging 21%) for flag 
states. A 1989 report found that of 300 reports by North Sea states to flag states of discharge 
violations, flag states took action on only 17%.>9 The low likelihood of prosecution also 
appears to deter states from referring cases to flag states: from 1983 to 1990, 36% of cases 


detected by port or coastal states were never forwarded to the flag state for prosecution 
because of lack of evidence.©? Even with aerial photographs of discharges, tankers frequently 


avoid conviction.®! Indeed, in a recent European Community "Evidence to Court Seminar," a 
Belgian foreign ministry official successfully "defended" an alleged tanker on the grounds that, 
while photographs showed the tanker close to the discharge, the heavy traffic in the North Sea 
precluded the assumption that the tanker was therefore responsible.°2 While many had hoped 
that evidence from inspections for total discharge violations would overcome these problems, 
experts claimed that they did not "know of a single case where the 1/15,000th rule was used 
for prosecution."©3 


These probabilities might, nonetheless, prove adequate to induce behavioral change if nations 
imposed fines high enough that the expected costs of violation exceeded the benefits in quicker 
voyages of discharging at sea. However, most states impose fines well below this level. The 
1961 IMO survey showed that most states were levying very small fines. By 1975, the 


57 Dempsey, “Compliance and Enforcement," 537. 

Pressure to make standards correspond to the monitoring capacity continue to be evident. In 1991, eight Euro- 
pean states urged IMO to change standards for discharges from non-tankers (also regulated under MARPOL) so 
that "the presence of any visible traces of oil could virtually be construed as a violation" (MEPC 31/5/1 [4 April 
1991]}). 

5? Marie-Jose Stoop, Olie inigi : 
en vervolging The Noordzee, Tuly 1989). 

Peet, Operational Discharges, 14. 

61 In 1978, France provided photographic evidence to flag states in twenty-nine cases. Fines were not imposed 
= any of these cases (Dempsey, "Compliance and Enforcement," 518). 

2 Ronald Carly, Ministry of Transportation - Marine Division, Brussels, Belgium, 10 June 1991. 
63 Interview, E.M. Ball, Director of OCIMF, London, England, 26 June 1991. James Cowley, former MEPC 
chairman claims that the 1/15,000th rule did not increase prosecutions (interview, London, England, 6 July 
1991). 
4 OP/CONF/2 (1 September 1961), 5. Maximum fines for Germany, the Netherlands and Britain were DM 
150, Fl. 10,000, and £1,000. 
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average fine was only $4074 and, since then, it has exceeded that in only two years since. 
Indeed, adjusted for inflation, fines have never exceeded the 1975 amount.® Recent data con- 
firm that fines remain "very low in comparison to the price the vessel would have to pay for 
using port reception facilities."°© Further exacerbating the problem, "shipowners and their 
insurers routinely indemnify the masters of their ships against fines imposed upon them for oil 
pollution."©7 


Second-order compliance incentives 


The lack of private economic incentives for compliance by independent tankers with any dis- 
charge standards and by oil company tankers with the content and rate standards makes effec- 
tive deterrence essential for compliance. Yet, the data strongly suggest that the information 
and response systems do not create the credible and potent threat necessary to deter. A captain 
can discharge at night or in stormy weather and almost assuredly avoid detection. The mis- 


match between resources applied to surveillance and the potential times and locations of viola- 
tions mean even most daytime discharges go undetected. Detected discharges often can not be 
linked to offending ships. When they can, the evidentiary links may fail to hold up even in a 
port state’s court. Referral to the flag state further reduces the likelihood of successful convic- 
tion. Even convictions lead to negligible fines that authorities often can not collect and which 
may be covered by the tanker’s insurance company. In short, a tanker captain evaluating the 
expected costs of violating OLLPOL or MARPOL’s discharge standards finds both the mag- 
nitude and likelihood of a penalty to be quite small. 


Parties to OILPOL and MARPOL sought to improve the information and response systems to 
remedy these problems. The replacement of the content standard with a rate standard as well 
as the adoption of the total discharge limit and the later but associated right of port state’s to 
inspect cargo tanks should, if effective, show up as improved compliance. However, IMO’s 
statistics - which combine all discharge violation types together - demonstrate that non- 
compliance has been common since OILPOL took effect and that it has changed little over 
time. 


While collecting and interpreting data on discharge violations proves difficult, available data 
does support the notion that violations remain common. Figure 4 provides detected violation 


65 See Mitchell, "From Paper to Practice," Table 4-5, 204. 
66 MEPC 29/10/3 (15 January 1990). 
6? Owen Lomas, “The Prosecution of Marine Oil Pollution Offences and the Practice of Insuring Against Fines," 


Journal of Environmental Law 1 (1989), 54. See also MEPC 32/14/3 (17 January 1992). 
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Figure 4 
Aicaed violations of discharge provisions of OILPOL 1954/6 
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statistics from the small, and varying, set of port and coastal states that reported to the IMO.®8 
Between 1975 and 1977, 3 or 4 countries reported 40 to 50 alleged discharge violations apiece. 
Beginning in 1978, many more countries reported, but prior to 1980, each was still averaging 
some 40 to 55 reported violations per year. During 1983 to 1990, slightly more countries 

were reporting but reported violations per country had dropped to 8 to 19 per year. Assuming 
average detection effort remained relatively constant throughout the 1975 to 1990 period, these 
data show detected violations were consistently 65 to 75 percent lower after 1983 then before 
1981. They also show reported violations after 1983 remaining relatively constant at 100 to 

200 per year. Unfortunately, the tenuous relationship between reported violations and actual 
violations makes further inferences difficult; fewer reported violations may reflect real 
increases in compliance, decreased monitoring and enforcement efforts, and/or greater success 
of captains at avoiding detection of illegal discharges. 


While no data exists on total discharge violations because oil-loading states did not enforce 
those standards, oil industry surveys document LOT use, which provides a reasonable proxy 
for compliance with this standard. During the 1960s, oil companies had promoted LOT and 
claimed that 80% of the fleet had voluntarily adopted it.6? During the 1970s, the oil com- 
panies finally empirically evaluated use of LOT in their own and independent tankers. Initial 
surveys showed "only one-third of the tankers using their terminals were employing the system 
well, another third were employing it very poorly, and another third were not using it at 

all."70 


The complete survey data - made available in response to a 1978 Congressional request - 
shows that LOT was neither as widespread nor effective as the industry had claimed (see Fig- 
ure 5)./1 Oil company tankers dramatically reduced total discharges during the early 1970s. 
Nevertheless, earlier claims that tankers using LOT would be in compliance were belied by 
average discharges after 1975 that were three times the legal limit. Since the 1969 Amend- 
ments only took effect in 1978, such discharges were not legally violations.’2, However, the 


68 The data relies on two secondary analyses of IMO énforcement reports: the 1975 through 1982 data comes 
from Dempsey, "Compliance and Enforcement"; the 1983 through 1990 data comes from Peet, Operational dis- 
charges. 
69 Pritchard, "Load on Top," 222. 
70 Gonigle and Zacher, Pollution, Politics, and International Law, 110-111. See also, Pritchard, “Load on 
Top," 214. The first results were presented in 1976 by M.P. Holdsworth, "Loading Port Inspection of Cargo 
lution from Shi Id in A (London, England: IMCO, 1976). 
71 Burton, "Letter," 331. 
Gray, "Testimony," 92. 
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trend line suggests that many oil company tankers were violating the total discharge limit, at 
least in the first years after 1978.73 Not surprisingly, independent tankers did far worse, 
averaging thirty times the legal limit in 1977. This confirms the earlier analysis that independ- 
ents had fewer incentives to conserve oil than did oil company tankers. It also shows that the 
two-thirds of the fleet owned by independents were still discharging 0.2% to 0.3% of their 
cargo, a level that would violate the 1969 Amendment limits and that was only slightly less 
than experts since the 1960s had estimated as typical for tankers practicing no pollution con- 
trol.’4 


Other evidence confirms low LOT usage and hence high total discharge violations. A 1976 
Dutch survey found only sixteen of seventy tankers using LOT.’> Congressional evidence in 
1980 showed "LOT tankers have had difficulty in achieving the required minimum" total dis- 
charge required by the 1969 Amendments.’© A 1981 National Academy of Sciences study 
assumed 50% of the world’s tanker fleet was violating the 1969 discharge limit.”7 The 1989 
revision of these estimates assumed 15% to 20% of tankers were still violating the total dis- 
charge limit, although it provided no evidence for the vast improvement.’8 


While tankers using LOT can discharge most slops as part of the next cargo, weather and other 
factors force even LOT tankers complying with the total discharge limit to discharge slops into 
port reception facilities. Independent Belgian, Dutch, Norwegian and German studies using 
different estimating techniques have all concluded that actual slops received in reception facili- 


73 The surveys were discontinued in the late 1970s and more recent data is not available (Arthur McKenzie, per- 

sonal communication, 1992). 

74 See, for example, the estimate of 0.3% in James E. Moss, Character and Control of Sea Pollution by Oil 

(Washington, DC: American Petroleum Institute, 1963), 47, and the estimate of 0.4% in OP I/21 (15 January 

1965). The growing use of crude oil washing systems may explain the decrease in slops (Gray, "Testimony," 

92). 

75 MEPC V/Inf.A (27 April 1976). 
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77 Y, Sasamura, Pe roleum in the i P i 
Marine Transportation Activities England: Maritime Cumulative 
1981), 12, available as MEPC XVI1/Inf. 2 (November 1981). 
78 MEPC 30/Inf.13 (19 September 1990), 15. 
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ties fall dramatically short of the amounts estimated as generated during tanker voyages. ’? 
Representatives of independents admit that tankers often violate discharge limits because some 
charter arrangements require them to arrive with clean tanks and many ports lack adequate 
reception facilities.8° 


Since violations of any of the discharge standards produce visible slicks, detected oil spills 
provides a final, if imperfect, proxy for compliance. While more consistent than other data, 
these data often include other sources of oil spills (e.g., accidental spills, leaks from oil plat- 
forms and non-tanker bilge pumping). Dutch statistics for the North Sea between 1969 and 
1988, show spills reported by beachgoers, birdwatchers, recreational boaters, etc. consistently 
totalling about 100 to 150 per year. As with IMO statistics, however, no data on associated 
detection effort is available. Between 1975 and 1988, more systematic aerial surveillance by 
the Dutch government show spills (both accidental and intentional) remaining relatively con- 
stant both numerically and on a per patrol-hour basis. The British Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds conducts systematic annual surveys of beaches that break these sources out, 
but do not provide detection effort. Their reports show no discernible trend in intentional dis- 
charge incidents.8! Between 1973 and 1986, U.S. data show dramatic decreases in the num- 
ber of intentional discharges due to bilge pumping and other sources both from tankers and 
non-tankers, but show those attributed to ballast discharges declining more slowly (see Figure 
6). As with reported violation data, the poor quality of the oil spill data per se and as a proxy 
for discharge violations, make attempts to infer the impact of the compliance system unreli- 
able. The most that can be said is that no data sources show convincing downward trends in 


detected discharges.®2 


79 For the Belgian, Dutch, Norwegian, and German studies, see respectively, P. Vanhaecke, "Verontreiniging 
door Schepen (Ship-source Pollution)," unpublished paper, Antwerp, Belgium, 1990; Marja den Boer et al., 
"Loos’-alarm: Afvalolie van de scheepvaart in de Waddenzee (’Loos’-alarm: waste oil from navigation in the 
Wadden Sea)," (Groningen, The Netherlands: Werkgroep Eemsmond, 1987); Greenpeace, Implementation of the 
Second North Sea Conference: Norway (Greenpeace Paper 13) (Amsterdam, The Netherlands: Greenpeace Inter- 
national, 1989), 24; and “Cleaner Oceans: The Role of IMO i in the 1990s," IMO News 3 (1990), 10; MEPC 
26/25 (1988); and MEPC 27/16 (1989), 19. 
80 See, for example, MEPC 27/5 (17 January 1989); MEPC 27/5/4 (15 February 1989); MEPC 32/10 (15 
August 1991); "IMO, Tanker Owners Urge Increase in Facilities Accepting Oily Wastes," International Environ- 
ment Reporter, 8 March 1989, 130; and "Tanker Orders Contribute to Pollution," International Environment 
Reporter, 10 October 1990, 428. 
wt Camphuysen, Beached bird : 
ones Werkgroep Noordzee, 1989). 

2 See, for example, Herbert Carlson, ed., Quality status of the North Sea (Hamburg, Germany: Deutsches 
Hydrographisches Institut, 1986), 114. 
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To complete the picture, anecdotal evidence abounds that violations remain commonplace. 
Employees of U.S. flagged tankers claimed in 1985 "that the illegal discharge of tank clean- 
ings and bilge residues was the norm on the high seas. In the two years at sea, the ships had 
never been caught in the act.... The informants were adamant that ships ’always’ disregard pol- 


lution regulation when possible."83 In 1985, Germany reported still finding "many cases of 
unlawful discharges of oil into the sea."84 Aerial surveillance still uncovers numerous small, 
non-accidental slicks.85 A meta-analysis of Dutch seabird surveys from 1915 to 1988 showed 
that "the percentage of seabirds contaminated with oil as well as the total number of oil victims 
has not changed much over the last few decades [with a recent shift] to a continuous stream of 
victims caused by chronic oil pollution."8© IMO parties and independent experts usually cite 
continuing discharge violations in calls for improved enforcement.8’ The head of the U.S. 
Coast Guard pollution enforcement division claims that "I don’t think there’s any question that 
intentional discharges are still occurring out at sea."88 


Analysis 


Summarizing the empirical evidence, no metrics of actual discharge violations exist that would 
accurately indicate changes in compliance levels over time. The data from a diverse range of 
proxies, however, suggest that: a) some decrease in discharges may have occurred between the 
early 1970s and early 1980s, but b) violations of the content, rate and total discharge regula- 
tions undoubtedly have remained commonplace through the 1980s. 


Let us assume that a decrease in aggregate discharges, if not discharge violations, did occur. 
Most experts would contend that the adoption of LOT, at least by oil company tankers, has 
been responsible. Extrapolating the 1972 to 1977 data to the period after the total limit took 
effect suggests that most tankers, especially independents, would not have been in compliance. 


83 Jeff B. Curtis, “Vessel-source Oil Pollution and MARPOL 73/78: An International Success Story?" Environ- 
mental Law 15 (1985), 707. 
” , MEPC 21/Inf.8 (21 March 1985). 

5 See, for example, German data in Second International Conference on the Protection of the North Sea, Quality 


Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1987), 14; Dutch data in "Oil Spill Sightings," Marine Pollution Bulletin 17 (June 
1986), 236. 


5° MEPC 29/10/3 (15 January 1990) citing C.J. Camphuysen, 


1988: Seabird Mortality in the Sopthern North Sea Since the Early Days of Oil Pollution (Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands: Werkgroep Noordzee, 1989). 


7 See, for example, MEPC 27/15/2 (3 February 1989); MEPC 31/5/1 (4 April 1991); “Cleaner Oceans," 12. 
88 Interview, Cdr. John Burton, US Coast Guard, Washington, DC, 4 April 1992. 
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Even many oil company tankers were probably not complying in a strict legal sense. Nonethe- 
less, can we attribute those decreases in discharges that did occur to the new rules? 


We can not, for two reasons. First, monitoring and enforcement necessary to deter violations 


did not actually occur. Without better detection, prosecution, and penalization, no causal path- 
way exists linking the rules to the reduced oil company discharges. As the official IMO 
newsletter put it, "Little has changed in the three decades since [1962]. The problem is detect- 
ing a violation in the first place (which is difficult) and then collecting sufficient evidence to 
prove the case in court (which has all too often proved to be impossible)."8? Detection 

efforts, prosecution rates, and fine levels have shown none of the significant changes that 
would be needed to explain the remarkable decrease in oil company average discharges. 


Second, we can more easily and plausibly explain the increased use of LOT by oil company 
tankers in the 1970s, as well as the absence of a similar increase by independents, as due to 
rising oil prices and the different incentives facing the two groups.” Oil companies’ strong 
incentives to conserve the cargo they owned explain their promotion of LOT during the 1960s, 
their average discharges being lower than independents in 1972, and their greater decrease in 
discharges after the 1973 oil price hike. The small decrease in independents’ average dis- 
charges relative to the 90% decrease by oil companies fits neatly with the fact that conserved 
oil had no value to independents but, by 1977, was worth some $20 per barrel to oil com- 
panies (see Figure 7). Increased attention to retaining wastes on board more likely reflected 
concern that discharges "represent[ed] a loss of valuable refinable oil."?! 


In short, treaty limits on discharges can not be attributed with causing tanker operators to 
change their behavior. Given the failure of the regime’s information and response systems to 
effectively deter, tanker operators had the same incentives and ability to discharge slops at sea 
as they would have had in the absence of the OILPOL/MARPOL regime. The deterrent 
strategy failed because those with the practical and legal ability to effectively detect and prose- 
cute discharge violations - the oil industry, flag state governments, and oil loading state 
governments - lacked the incentives to do so. In turn, those with incentives to do so - 
developed port states - lacked the practical ability to do so. Even the improvements inherent 
in a total discharge limit failed to remedy enough of the information and response problems to 


89 "Cleaner Oceans," 9. 
% Despite early efforts to reimburse independents for LOT costs, oil companies appear to have discontinued the 
ractice (MEPC 32/10 [15 August 1991]). 
1 Resolution A.391(X) (December 1, 1977). 
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produce effective deterrence. Thus, the regime rules fail to explain the observed behavior and 
its change during the 1970s. 


Equipment standards 


By the early 1970s, the industry studies mentioned above had shown LOT was not fulfilling 
the earlier hopes that it would avert equipment regulations. In addition, "dissatisfaction with 
the operation of the 1954 Convention was fuelled by increasing public concern over the state 
of the environment."2* As Mark Zacher noted at the time, "One can look back and Say that 
the oil industry was very stupid in not really forcing tankers, both their own and the independ- 
ents, to use LOT efficiently. By not having done so, they then got governments to force upon 
them a much more expensive system in the form of segregated ballast tanks." 


U.S. negotiators preparing for the 1973 Marine Pollution Conference in London saw discharge 
requirements as economically efficient and, "in theory, ... a good idea. However, enforce- 
ment of operational techniques is extremely difficult. [An equipment standard] would be most 
effective because, in essence, it is a self-enforceable mechanism." The U.K. joined the U.S. 


in wanting to reduce “as far as possible this reliance on the human element."9> While requir- 
ing equipment was costly, "a trade-off was made - a high degree of enforcement at some addi- 
tional cost for tanker construction." In a vote of thirty to seven, all large tankers delivered 
after 1979 were to be required to have segregated ballast tanks (SBT). Besides states like the 
U.S. and the U.K., "yes" votes included reluctant support from shipping states seeking to 


avert the more costly double bottoms and for whom the costs involved were far off due to a 
recent building boom.’ Initially resistant, oil companies, being largely U.S.-based, supported 
SBT requirements as preferable to threatened U.S. unilateral rules. However, governments 
representing shipbuilding interests - France and Japan - and those representing independent 


92 United Kingdom, Royal Commission On Environmental Pollution, Report 
(London, England: Her Majesty’ s Stationery Office, 1981, 192. 


93 Mark Zacher, "Testimony," in House of Representatives, Oil Tanker Pollution, 208. 
94 MP XIII/2(c)/5 (23 May 1972). 
95 MP XIII/2(a)/5 (1 June 1972) and see IMP/CONF/8/16/Add.1 (3 September 1973). For evidence of British 
concern regarding enforcement, see G. Victory, “Avoidance of accidental and deliberate pollution,” in Coastal 
water pollution: pollution of the sea by oil spills, (Brussells, Belgium: NATO, 2-6 November 1970), 2.3. 

96 Charles S. Pearson, International Marine Environmental Policy: The Economic Dimension (Baltimore, MD: 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1975), 97. On the trade-off between enforcement and cost at the 1973 Con- 
ference, see Zacher, "Testimony," 210. 

7 The politics of the MARPOL Conference are discussed at greater length in Mitchell, "From Paper to Prac- 
tice," Chapter 3, and McGonigle and Zacher, 107-122, on which this section builds. 
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tanker owners - Denmark, Germany, Greece, Norway, and Sweden - opposed the require- 
ments. 


By 1977, a spate of accidents in the U.S. and continuing enforcement concerns, led President 
Carter to propose the "Carter Initiatives" - even more stringent equipment standards that 
included retrofitting existing tankers with SBT.9? With the U.S. wanting international agree- 
ment if possible, and other states wanting to avert such a "gross overreaction" and to fix prob- 
lems that had prevented all but three states from ratifying the 1973 agreement, the Tanker 
Safety and Pollution Prevention (TSPP) Conference was held in 1978.1 State positions on 
the U.S. proposal reflected the fact that SBT retrofits reduced an existing tanker’s cargo capa- 
city by some 15%. Greece, Norway, and Sweden saw reducing the capacity of the existing 
fleet by 15% as a means to put scores of laid up independent tankers back to work. Most 
states, however, saw SBT as hugely expensive.!°!1 They proposed crude oil washing (COW) 
as an environmentally equivalent but cheaper alternative.!2 In a compromise finally accepted 
by all sides, new tankers had to install both SBT and COW while existing tankers had to install 
either SBT or COW.!°3 Different definitions for "new" tankers in the 1973 and 1978 agree- 
ments produced the three equipment standards depicted in Figure 8. The final Protocol also 
removed obstacles to ratification and was made an integral part of the 1973 agreement, 
together known as MARPOL 73/78. 


First order compliance incentives 


These equipment requirements represented a dramatic departure from the strategy underlying 
the discharge flow and total discharge regulations. Regulations no longer targeted tanker 


%8 M’Gonigle and Zacher, Pollution, Politics, and International Law, 114. 
99 The Coast Guard hired consultants to help evaluate preferences regarding various policy "packages" developed 
in preparation for the TSPP Conference. Of 11 criteria used for evaluation, “enforceability” was the third most 
important U.S. concern. U.S. policy makers assessed enforceability as the most important concern of 4 out of 9 
other parties to the Conference. For a fascinating description of the use of multi-attribute analysis in developing 
USS. positions for this conference, see Jacob W. Ulvila and Warren D. Snider, “Negotiation of International Oil 
Tanker Standards: An Application of Multiattribute Value Theory,” Appendix A1.1, in Jacob W. Ulvila, Deci- 
sions with Multiple Objectives in Integrative Bargaining Ph.D. thesis, Harvard University, 1979. 
100 Pritchard, "Load on Top," 194. Many states’ substantive concerns over MARPOL’s Annex on chemical pol- 
lutants had exacerbated traditional delays in ratification (M’Gonigle and Zacher, Pollution, Politics, and Interna- 
tional Law, 122). 
101 For an excellent discussion of state positions during both the 1973 and 1978 conferences, see M’Gonigle and 
Zacher, Pollution, Politics, and International Law, 107-142. 
102 The U.S. contended it was not equally enforceable, however (Clifton E. Curtis, "Testimony" in House of 
Representatives, Oil Tanker Pollution, 311.) 
103 The Protocol also applied the equipment requirements to much smaller tankers than had the original 1973 
agreement. However, accurate data on compliance by these smaller tankers is not available for analysis. 
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operators directly, but instead, sought to prevent discharges by requiring tanker owners to con- 
struct and retrofit tankers in ways that eliminated the generation of slops.1% As both the 1973 
and 1978 negotiations illustrated, the costs of SBT and COW were important determinants of 
positions and are likely determinants of subsequent compliance levels. While both tech- 
nologies had been around since the late 1960s, COW’s ability to reduce wasted oil became 
especially attractive as oil prices rose in the 1970s.1°5 To know whether adoption of these 
technologies was a response to economic or legal incentives requires first evaluating the costs 
and benefits of the options available to tanker owners. 


SBT’s major costs consist of the capital and maintenance costs of additional piping and related 
equipment, and the extra fuel required for a tanker with larger dimensions to transport the 
same cargo. Retrofitting an existing tanker, in addition, involved immediate loss of 15% of 

the tanker’s cargo capacity.1°© SBT’s one advantage lay in decreasing time spent in port: bal- 
lasting and deballasting could occur at the same time as cargo loading and unloading and fewer 
slops had to be discharged ashore. 


These private economics make SBT essentially uneconomic. For new ships, estimates of capi- 
tal costs ranged from 2% to 9% and from $180,000 to $7.15 M per ship.!07 Estimates of 


higher oil transport costs to the U.S. alone ranged from $10 to $120 million per year.1% 
Likewise, as a 1976 Israeli study put it, retrofitting existing tankers required money “to be 


invested with an anti-economic result."109 Even governments advocating retrofits admitted 


104 COW reduces generated slops by 80% to 85% compared to no pollution control. See James Cowley, 
“Regulatory and Environmental Aspects of Marine Pollution," IMAS 90: Marine Technology and the Environ- 
ment (London, England, Institute of Marine Engineers, 1990), 1-7; and Drewry Shipping Consultants, Ltd, 
Tanker Regulations: Enforcement and Effect Drewry #135 (London, England: Drewry Shipping Consultants, 
Ltd., 1985), 24. 

105 ‘On SBT development, see Pritchard, Oil Pollution Control, 145. On COW development, see W.M. Kluss, 
“Prevention of sea pollution in normal tanker operations," in Peter Hepple, ed., Pollution prevention: the pro- 
ceedings of the Institute of Petroleum summer meeting, 1968 (London, England: Institute of Petroleum, 1968), 

109; M’Gonigle and Zacher, Pollution, Politics, and International Law, 262; and Alan B. Sielen and Robert J. 
McManus, “IMCO and the Politics of Ship Pollution," in David A. Kay and Harold K. Jacobson, eds., Environ- 
mental Protection: The International Dimension (Totowa, NJ: Allanheld, Osmun & Co., 1983), 160. 

106 On new ships the SBT tanks can be arranged to minimize wasted cargo space. The discussion of costs here 
builds extensively on Waters, Heaver, and Verrier, Oil pollution, 126-129. 

107 Philip A. Cummins, et al., "Oil tanker pollution control: design criteria vs. effective liability assessment," 
Journal of Maritime Law and Commerce 7 (October 1975), 181-2. See also Pearson, International Marine 
Environmental Policy, 98. 


108 Pearson, International Marine Environmental Policy, 100. See also Cummins, et al., “Oil Tanker Pollution 
Control," 204. 


109 HN. Wydra, Potential Economic Effe B ; i crating 
Small Tanker Fleets (Haifa, Israel: Israel Shipping nena Tastieute, 1976), 13, po as MEPC 7m 7 6 
September 1976). 
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that SBT would increase the cost of carrying oil by 15%, although some oil company estimates 
ran up to 50%.!19 As recently as 1985, SBT’s decreased cargo capacity was considered an 
"overriding disadvantage," despite the operational advantages.111 While estimates vary, 
SBT’s costs have consistently been considered to outweigh its benefits.112 | 


In contrast, COW has economic as well as environmental benefits.113 COW’s costs are about 
one third that of SBT, entailing the cost for the washing machines, and the additional time and 
labor needed to wash tanks in port during delivery rather than during the ballast voyage.!!4 
The process does, however, increase the fraction of the cargo delivered, a boon to the cargo 
owner. The greater outturn also increases effective cargo capacity and reduces repair and 
maintenance costs by reducing the buildup of sludge.115 


An exhaustive comparison of the technologies estimated per voyage costs of COW and SBT 
together at $8,000 and SBT alone at $1,500, while COW alone would save $9,000 per 
voyage.!1© Effective use of LOT, requiring no equipment, was an even cheaper way to reap 


the benefits of reduced waste oil, saving $17,000 per voyage. Both tanker and cargo owner, 
whether oil company or independent, had preference rankings of LOT, COW alone, SBT 
alone, and COW and SBT together. The pressures during the 1970s for more stringent 
environmental protection overrode these preferences, however, and MARPOL required "the 
most costly, but not the most effective of the control technologies."!1’ The compliance 
system had to counteract these strong economic incentives if compliance with these standards 
were to be any different than with discharge standards. 


Compliance information systems 


110 MEPC V/Inf.4 (8 March 1976), A18. They argued however that this only translated into a 2% effect on the 
price of crude oil. The OCIMF estimates are cited in M’Gonigle and Zacher, Pollution, Politics, and Interna- 
tional Law, 134. 

Drewry, Tanker Regulations, 23. 


2 Pearson, International Marine Environmental Policy, 97, quotes a U.S. Treasury study cost benefit ratio of 
2000 to 1 while Cummins, et al., "Oil Tanker Pollution Control," 172, find the ratio to be 20 to 1. The methods 


used to account for cavironmental benefits in these ratios is not clear however. 
113 MG. Osborne and J.M. Ferguson, "Technology, MARPOL and Tankers - Successes and Failures," IMAS 
90: Marine Technology and the Environment (London, England, Institute of Marine Engineers, 1990), 6-2. 


114 Drewry, Tanker Regulations, 25. 
115 MEPC VIII/Inf.16 (5 December 1977); Waters, Heaver, and Verrier, Oil pollution, 128; and interview, 


Capt. J. Squires, International Chamber of Shipping, London, England, 4 July 1991. 
116 Cost figures are approximated based on Waters, Heaver, and Verrier, Oil pollution, Exhibit VII-4, 124-125. 
OCIMF estimated COW to save $10,000 per voyage (MEPC VIII/Inf.16 [5S December 1977]). 
117 Waters, Heaver, and Verrier, Oil pollution, 129. 
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The equipment subregime relied on identifying non-compliance through three separate meth- 
ods. 


First, unlike discharges, buying a tanker requires the knowledge and consent of other actors. 
Tankers are only built on order; someone seeking to order a tanker without the required equip- 
ment would need cooperation in an admittedly-illegal act from at least three other actors: a 
builder, a classification society and an insurance company. Tanker purchases already faced 
extensive monitoring for safety, financing, and insurance purposes. While classification 
societies and insurance companies face stiff price competition, they do not compete by making 
certification standards more lax. They regularly update classification standards to incorporate 
all international legal construction requirements. Classification societies have shipyard repre- 
sentatives who "play a vital role in monitoring compliance" during the construction process.118 
Since acquiring insurance depends on a tanker being classified, non-compliance would effec- 
tively preclude insurance coverage. In short, by regulating an interpersonal transaction rather 
than an autonomous action, the rules allowed identification of potential violators and made it 
harder to actually commit a violation. 


Second, MARPOL required flag state governments, or classification societies nominated by 
them, to survey all tankers to ensure compliance before issuing the required International Oil 
Pollution Prevention (IOPP) certificate and to conduct periodic inspections thereafter.119 
While developed states concerned about pollution could be expected to ensure non-compliant 
tankers did not receive certificates, many developing flag states have traditionally turned over 
such inspections to classification societies to avoid the administrative and personnel costs 
involved. These flag states might have applied international standards less rigorously than 
other states had they been responsible for the surveys. However, they could delegate to a rela- 
tively few classification societies, most of which are large international corporations whose 
revenues depend on their public reputations. Thus, they had stronger incentives, as well as the 
ability and authority to withhold certificates from tankers not meeting international standards. 


Third, even if an owner could have gotten a tanker without SBT or COW built, classified, and 
insured after 1982, he would have risked having its ability to trade considerably limited. Such 
an equipment violation would be transparent throughout a tanker’s lifetime to any state con- 
ducting inspections. MARPOL explicitly gave port states the right to inspect tanker equipment 


118 Interview, John Foxwell, Shell International Marine, London, England, 27 June 1991. 
119 Annex I, Regulations 4 and 5, MARPOL 73/78. 
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if the tanker was suspected of not conforming with the IOPP certificate. This provided not 
only a check on violations by tanker owners, but also identified (and hence deterred) any clas- 
sification societies issuing false IOPP certificates. 


With respect to the first method of identifying compliance, we cannot know how many com- 
panies attempted to buy new tankers without SBT and COW but were refused by builders or 
classification societies. Still less can we know how many were deterred from such attempts by 
the fear that doing so would prove both unsuccessful and tarnish one’s reputation as someone 
seeking to avoid the law. Likewise, tankers coming in for repairs and maintenance 
undoubtedly found it difficult to explain why they were not planning on installing SBT or 
COW, as required. As the low levels of non-compliance described below reveal, however, 
these obstacles to actually committing an equipment violation probably played a major, if not 
dominant, role in deterring such violations. 


Especially to identify existing tankers that failed to retrofit appropriately, the other two means 
of identifying non-compliance were needed. As noted in describing the 1973 and 1978 
negotiations, the U.S. had been the major proponent of equipment regulations and many major 
powers had opposed them. Notably, however, the U.S. was not alone in conducting the in- 

port inspections to detect such violations. In 1982, the Maritime Authorities of fourteen Euro- 
pean states signed a Memorandum of Understanding on Port State Control (MOU), committing 
themselves to inspecting 25% of the ships annually entering their ports for, inter alia, oil pol- 
lution equipment violations.!2° Since then, all fourteen have regularly reported their inspec- 
tion results to the MOU Secretariat and include IOPP certificates in those inspections. Five 
additional countries, besides the U.S., have reported IOPP discrepancies to the IMO Secre- 


tariat.121 Together these countries include all major oil importing states. Canada, Poland and 


Russia also have had significant port state inspection programs. While ten Latin American 
states have recently signed an MOU-like agreement, almost all states reporting on inspection 
programs are major developed countries.!22 Many more countries are signatories to MAR- 


120 Memorandum of Understanding on Ports State Control in Implementing Agreements on Maritime Safety and 
Protection of the Marine Environment, 26 January 1982, reprinted in 21 LL.M. 1 (1982), LP.E. I1/A/26-01-82, 
hereinafter cited as MOU. Member states include Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. 
121 As | develop more fully elsewhere, the failure to report to IMO of seven states that regularly inspect and 
report to the MOU demonstrates that non-reporting can not be assumed as equivalent to non-compliance with 
enforcement requirements (Ronald B. Mitchell, "Eliciting reporting under environmental treaties," Paper pre- 
sented at the Northeast International Studies Association Conference, Providence, RI, November 1992). 
122 Acuerdo e Vina del Mar - Acuerdo latinoamericano sobre control de buques por el Estado rector del puerto. 
5 November 1992. Original signatories include Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, Panama, 
Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Secretariat of the Memorandum of Understanding on Port State Control’s Annual 
Report, 1992 (The Hague, The Netherlands: The Netherlands Government Printing Office, 1992), 10-14. 
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POL than have reported conducting inspections. Undoubtedly as well, countries reporting 
1OPP discrepancies vary widely in how frequently and consistently they verify IOPP certifi- 
cates and MARPOL equipment. Nevertheless, inspections for MARPOL-required equipment 
do appear to have become a part of the inspections of more than 20 MARPOL signatories. 


The evidence supports the conclusion that many nations were conducting the IOPP certificate 
inspections necessary to identify non-compliant tankers and thereby deter violations. 
However, the effectiveness of these inspections depended on high quality surveys having been 
conducted by the flag state or a classification society. Data on discrepancies in IOPP certifi- 
cates (Figure 9) show steady declines from 8.8% and 10.8% respectively of ships inspected in 
1984 to 1% and 3% by 1989 and 1990.123 These figures combine ships having no IOPP cer- 
tificate with those having inaccurate certificates. Current low rates suggest that after an initial 
period of learning how to issue and inspect IOPP certificates, almost all ships are now receiv- 
ing thorough and accurate IOPP surveys. Like port state governments, flag states and clas- 
sification societies appear to have become active participants in the equipment subregime’s 
compliance information system. 


Non-compliance response systems 


The compliance system needed to insure that tankers identified as having failed to install or 
retrofit as required would incur significant costs. By doing so, the system reinforced the pres- 
sures to build a compliant tanker in the first place. 


Three responses to non-compliance have already been alluded to: withholding the classifica- 
tion, insurance, and IOPP certificate that a tanker needed to trade. If these alone proved 
insufficient, MARPOL obligated port states to detain any tanker with an invalid certificate or 
non-compliant equipment “until it can proceed to see without presenting an unreasonable threat 
of harm to the marine environment." MARPOL also explicitly reminded governments of their 
pre-existing right to bar non-compliant tankers from entry into their ports.124 This meant 
owners of non-compliant tankers could lose either their business or their tanker. The adminis- 


trative sanctions of detention and barring from entry circumvented the legal and evidentiary 


123 The IMO and MOU data include both tankers and non-tankers in the "number of ships inspected" figures. 
Given that tankers make up approximately 7,000 of the 75,000 ships currently in the world fleet, and IMO and 
MOU inspections cover 25,000 and 10,000 ships respectively, these data probably provide a major sample of the 
tanker fleet. 

124 Article 5(2) and 5(3), MARPOL 73/78. 
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Figure 9 
Number of IOPP discrepancies reported to IMO Secretariat - by country of report! 


Reporting Country 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 
Australia 9 
Bulgaria 24 
China 

Egypt 

Germany 

Greece 

Hong Kong 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 

United States 


Total no. of discrepancies reported 316 208 
No. of reports 9 11 11 10 
Avg. no. per report 632 513 485 293 28.7 222 208 


No. of ships inspected 3602 14610 21879 32332 29957 27444 35243 
As % of ships inspected 8.77% 2.46% 2.44% 0.82% 1.05% 089% 059% 


Number of IOPP discrepancies reported to MOU Secretariat - summary” 


All fourteen MOU member states 1982/3 1983/4 1984/5 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 

Total no. of discrepancies reported 315 280 828 652 572 407 332 265 317 
No. of reports 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Avg. no. per report 225 200 591 466 409 291 237 189 2246 


No. of ships inspected 6325 7342 7665 7686 7879 8721 10337 8382 9164 9842 
As % of ships inspected 4.3% 3.7% 108% 83% 66% 3.9% 40% 29% 3.2% 


Data reflect number of tankers reported to IMO as having “discrepancies” in their International 
Oil Pollution Prevention (IOPP) Certificate. "Discrepancies" are not defined in the MARPOL 
agreement or in the individual country reports, but can include the IOPP Certificate being unavail- 
able, on-board equipment not matching the certificate, on-board equipment not functioning. 
Countries include only those providing reports using Section 1 of Part 3 of IMO’s Mandatory 
Reporting Format. Blank spaces designate years when the country did not report; zeros designate 
reports indicating no IOPP discrepancies. 

2 Prior to 1990, combines Federal Republic of Germany and German Democratic Republic reports. 


Sources: Individual MEPC enforcement reporting documents from 1984 to 1992; Secretariat for the 
Memorandum of Understanding on Port State Control, Annual Report 1983/84 through 1990. 


1989 - 1990 
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12 9 
79 91 
29 
33 14 
10 1 
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0 1 
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problems that made even clear violations of discharge standards unlikely to end in successful 
prosecutions. Detention also allowed port states to essentially require retrofitting with SBT or 
COW, at a cost of millions of dollars. 


While many states adopted procedures to inspect tankers and their IOPP certificates for com- 
pliance with the equipment requirements, states have proved more reluctant to take the step of 
detaining ships. Figure 10 shows that, from 1984 through 1990, seven of fifteen IMO states 
have reported detaining ships at least once, including Japan. Of these, states with traditions of 
rigorous enforcement - the U.S., U.K., and Germany - have used detention often, although 
Israel initially reported having done so as well. While data for the MOU states is aggregated 
such that individual states using detention can not be identified, the total number of detentions 
suggests that many MOU countries were exercising their new authority. These data highlight 
two points. First, high detention rates by the U.S. demonstrate that many substandard ships 
exist. Many countries were clearly not detaining ships, however. This suggests they are not 
conducting rigorous enforcement or fulfilling their enforcement obligations under MAR- 
POL.!25 Despite its phrasing, states treat MARPOL’s detention clause as a right, not an 
obligation. 


Second, however, none of the states that detained ships began to do so until after MARPOL 
took effect in 1983.12 Comparison to the limited data available on fines suggests that the new 
use of detention did not represent a broader increase in commitment to environmental sanc- 
tions.!2” The U.K. reported average fines between $2,000 and $3,500 for the 1975 through 
1979 period, a single fine in 1984 of $20,000 and average fines of $3,241 in 1985 and $2,396 
in 1989. Germany reported averages between $407 and $1,139 in 1985 through 1990, except 
for 1989 when the only fine levied was for $10,372. U.S. fines for 1988 and 1989 averaged 
$3,000. All three states also reported imposing very few fines, all below 15 per year, with the 
exception of Germany imposing 40 in 1985 and 47 in 1986. Neither did any of the MOU 
states consistently report imposing high average fines during the 1980s. For these states, the 
right to detain ships has increased sanctions from a fine of a few thousand dollars to the 
opportunity costs of detention that can run some $20,000 per day.128 


125 Article 6, MARPOL 73/78; and see Peet, Operational discharges, 11-12. 
126 Interview, Dan Sheehan, U.S. Coast Guard, 25 August 1992. 
127 The data on fines comes from Peet, Operational Discharges, Annex 15, with the exception of the pre-1980 
U.K. data from Dempsey, “Compliance and Enforcement.” 
128 Estimates of daily costs of detention are from interviews with John Foxwell, Shell International Marine, 
London, England, 27 June 1991 and Richard Schiferli, MOU Secretariat, Rijswijk, The Netherlands, 17 July 
1991. 
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Figure 10 
Number of detentions reported to IMO - by country of report! 


NO 


eporting Countr 1984 «1985 91986 1987 


Australia 
Bulgaria 
China 

Egypt 
Germany” 
Greece 

Hong Kong 
Israel 

Italy 

Japan 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 
United Kingdom 
United States 


Total no. of detentions reported 
No. of reports 
Avg. no. per report 142 144 45 49 352 1.1 3.0 


No. of ships inspected 3602 14610 21879 32332 29957 27444 35243 
As % of ships inspected 2.0% 0.7% 02% 01% 13% 01% 0.1% 


Number of detentions reported to MOU Secretariat - summary 


All fourteen MOU member states 1982/3 1983/4 1984/5 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 
Total no. of detentions reported 355 436 428 476 356 307 280 295 344 44) 
No. of reports is 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 

Avg. no. per report 25.4 31.1 306 340 254 219 20 «21.1 £246 315 


No. of ships inspected 6325 7342 7665 7686 7879 8721 10337 8382 9164 9842 
Detentions as % of ships inspected 5.6% 5.9% 5.6% 62% 45% 35% 2.7% 35% 38% 45% 


1 Data reflect number of tankers reported to IMO as having been detained or barred from entry. 
Countries listed include only countries providing reports using Section 1 of Part 3 of IMO’s 
Mandatory Reporting Format. Blank spaces designate years when the country did not report; 
zeros designate reports indicating no detentions occurred. The MOU Secretariat does not release 
country-level data on detentions. 

2 Combines reports from the Federal Republic of Germany and the German Democratic Republic for 
years prior to 1990. 

3 Includes detention for violations of non-MARPOL conventions. MARPOL 73/78 did not enter 
into force until 2 October 1983 and thus inspections for compliance with its provisions did not 
begin until the 1983/84 inspection period. 


Sources: Individual MEPC enforcement reporting documents from 1984 to 1992; Secretariat for the 
Memorandum of Understanding on Port State Control, Annual Report 1983/84 through 1990. 
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By legalizing detention, MARPOL also made deterrence of equipment violations more 
_credible. As an administrative sanction, detention did not threaten flag states’ legal systems. 


Imposing opportunity costs on a tanker raised none of the sovereignty issues of legal prosecu- 


tion and fines. This paradoxically made port states more likely to use detention and flag states 
more likely to accept it. The second advantage was that even low usage by a few major oil- 
importing states posed tanker owners with the choice between risking detention or, even more 
costly, foregoing the oil markets in countries likely to use detention. While few states detain 
ships, those that do control a significant (though not majority) share of the oil market. 


The detention provision removed barriers to use of a potent sanction by those states with pre- 
existing incentives to sanction MARPOL violations. It thereby increased the deterrent effect, 
despite creating no new incentives for reluctant states to impose stringent sanctions. When 
coupled with the obstacles to getting a tanker without SBT or COW built or retrofitted, clas- 
sified, and insured in the first place, tanker owners faced a large likelihood that non- 
compliance would prove costly. 


Second-order compliance incentives 


The high costs of SBT relative to other means, including COW, for reducing waste oil create 
strong incentives for tanker owners to violate the SBT requirement. The high likelihood of 
being prevented from, or detected in, violating the SBT requirement and the costs of being 
detained or prevented from trading provide strong incentives to comply. These second-order 
incentives to install SBT on tankers arose completely as a result of the MARPOL agreement. 
The IOPP certificate, the attendant surveys by classification societies, the inspections by many 
port states, and the detentions and barring from port by a few states, involved an international 
system founded on requirements established by MARPOL. To say the monitoring and 
enforcement created countervailing pressures for compliance in the face of strong economic 
incentives to violate is not however to say that compliance occurred or that, if it did, it was 
due to the regime. 


The competing pressures make it hard to forecast compliance levels. Indeed, in the same year 
that one analyst claimed that the enormous costs of SBT would make compliance "negligi- 
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ble,"!9 another claimed that "all new tankers are now being built to these 1973 specifica- 
tions."!30 It thus, becomes crucial to empirically evaluate actual compliance levels. 


By 1981, Drewry Shipping Consultants, an independent shipping research firm that keeps 
detailed data on tankers and their equipment, already had evidence of new ships and retrofits 
being equipped with SBT and/or COW as a direct response to the new MARPOL require- 
ments.!3! A 1987 conference of marine pollution experts attributed decreased discharges to 
"the fitting of new tankers with segregated ballast tanks."152 A U.S. government analysis in 
1989 assumed all new tankers flagged in MARPOL-signatory states complied with the SBT 
standard.!33 In 1990, the Dutch delegate to the Marine Environment Protection Committee of 
IMO wrote that, "most tankers built since 1973 have conformed to many features of the 
original MARPOL Convention - for example, SBT."!54 A representative of the American 
Bureau of Shipping estimated that "All new tankers are built with SBT and COW."!35 Almost 
all experts in the field assume that all tankers comply with the equipment standards applicable 
to their age and size.156 


While these analyses link adoption of SBT to the MARPOL rules, considerable evidence exists 
that COW’s adoption preceded, and hence was not exclusively due to, international legal 
requirements. Recall that COW requirements were only incorporated in MARPOL in 1978 
and did not apply to new tankers until 1982. Yet, by the mid-1970s, oil companies had 

adopted COW as "standard operational procedure [for] improving outturn, reducing sludge 
deposits and thus maintaining cargo deadweight."!3’ Experts explained a decrease in tanker 


129 Charles Odidi Okidi, Regi ion: I 
(Alphes aan den Rijn, The Netherlands: Sijthoff Noordhoff, “1978), 34 
0 Zacher, "Testimony," 208. 

1 "Within recent months tanker owners have been anticipating the advent of new international and unilateral 
safety and anti-pollution regulations, and have been retrofitting their fleets at a fairly rapid pace. For this reason 
it is difficult to compile and publish a precise and up-to-date listing of those tankers which are fitted with 
COW.,,... and SBT, as virtually every day there are additional reported retrofits to existing vessels" (Drewry Ship- 
ping Consultants, Ltd, The Impact of New Tanker Regulations Drewry #94 [London, England: Drewry Shipping 
Consultants, Ltd., 1981}, 25). 

132 Second International Conference, Quality Status of the North Sea, 57. 
133 MEPC 30/Inf.13 (19 September 1990), 8. 
134 Pieter Bergmeijer, "The International Convention for the Prevention of Pollution from Ships,” paper pre- 
sented at the Pacem in Maribus XVII Conference, Rotterdam, The Netherlands, August 1990, 12. 
135 Telephone interview, Jim Wolling, American Bureau of Shipping, 10 February 1992. 
136 For example, E.M. Ball of OCIMF claimed that the SBT and COW requirements are all "perfectly complied 
with" (Interview, London, England, 26 June 1991). 
137 Osborne and Ferguson, "Technology, MARPOL and Tankers," 6-2; Waters, Heaver, and Verrier, Oil pollu- 
tion, 95; Gray, “Testimony,” 12. 
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slops after 1975 as "almost certainly attributable to the introduction of crude-oil washing."138 
While some companies did install COW, many still did not, with a 1976 Dutch survey finding 


only two of seventy tankers using COW.13? COW installations increased into the 1980s "both 

to improve oil cargo outturn as an economic incentive and to implement the pending MARPOL 

73/78 requirements."!40 The 1989 U.S. government study assumed that existing tankers with 
the choice of COW or SBT installed COW.141 


In short, experts unanimously agree that tankers all but universally comply with MARPOL’s 
equipment standards. Analysts assume that new tankers install SBT and COW, as required. 
However, existing tankers allowed the choice between retrofitting with COW or SBT are 
assumed to choose COW because it has economic as well as legal benefits. 


Figure 11 provides previously unavailable data that support these perceptions. Clarkson 
Research Studies’ data on large tankers in the fleet as of the end of 1991 identify actual com- 
pliance levels. The chart delineates the on-board equipment of tankers built in the different 
year-groups established by MARPOL’s 1973 and 1978 standards.!42 Looking at compliance, 
the data show that 94% of tankers built in 1979 or earlier have SBT or COW, 98% of those 
built between 1980 and 1982 have installed SBT, and 98% of those built after 1982 have 
installed both technologies. These figures document that tankers of all nations, not merely 
those that supported the equipment requirements during negotiation, have complied. 


The data also shed light on the sources of compliance. As expected, owners have generally 
not installed SBT except when MARPOL required it. MARPOL requires SBT (alone or with 
COW) on all tankers built after 1979, and 98% and 99% of tankers complied in the 1980-1982 
and post-1982 periods, respectively. In contrast, owners with the choice of SBT or COW 
prior to 1980 put SBT on only 36% of tankers, but put COW on 89%. The fact that almost no 
owners (4%) installed SBT alone - 58% installed COW alone - suggests that owners installed 


138 Gray, "Testimony," 92. 
139 MEPC V/Inf.A (27 April 1976). 
140 Sasamura, Petroleum in the Marine Environment, 11. While SBT was already required under MARPOL 
rules, no mention is made of SBT compliance rates. 
141 MEPC 30/Inf.13 (19 September 1990), 8. This analysis was affirmed by Jim Wolling of the American 
Bureau of Shipping in a telephone interview: "Existing crude oil carriers that must install either SBT or COW 
tend to install COW" (10 February 1992). 
142 For crude oil tankers over 70,000 dwt, MARPOL required those delivered after 1 June 1982 to have SBT and 
COW from the time of construction, those delivered between 31 December 1979 and 1 June 1982 to have SBT 
from the time of construction, and those delivered before 31 December 1979 to retrofit with either SBT or COW 
after 1 October 1985. 
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Figure 11 
Percentage of tankers with SBT and/or COW on board 
Crude oil tankers over 70,000 DWT 


1991 Data 
Tanker construction date: Pre-79 80-82 Post-82 
MARPOL requirement: SBTorCOW SBTonly SBT & COW 
— 94% 98% 98% 
SBT and COW 32% 94% 
SBT or COW 99% 


Total SBT 
(alone + w/ COW) 


Total COW 
(alone + w/ COW) 


SBT alone 
COW alone 
No SBT nor COW 1% 0% 


1 Data reflect percentages of crude oil tankers over 70,000 dwt reported as having the specified 


equipment on board. 


Source: Electronic version of Clarkson Research Studies, Limited, The tanker register (London, 
England: Clarkson Research Studies, Ltd, 1990), provided by Clarkson Research Studies, Ltd.. 


SBT only when a tanker was already in dock to be retrofitted with COW, when the marginal 
cost of SBT installation was very low. Tanker owners also installed COW on 95% of large 
tankers built between 1980 and 1982 even though only SBT was required. COW’s economic 
benefits, rather than MARPOL, appear to be the cause for COW installation.!43 The fact that 
owners scrapped tankers without SBT or COW far more frequently in the early 1980s than 


compliant tankers further supports the claim that equipment requirements were driving behav- 
‘or 144 
ior. 


In summary, hard empirical data confirms that compliance with MARPOL’s requirements has 
been impressively high, despite the high costs involved. More importantly, tanker owners 
appear to install equipment based on calculations that reflect an interaction between independ- 
ent economic interests and regulatory pressures. Tankers built before 1980 that can comply 

via COW or SBT predominantly install COW because it provides greater economic benefits 
than SBT. Tankers built between 1980 and 1982 that must install SBT have done so but have 
also installed COW even though it is not required. Tankers built after 1982 have that must 
install both SBT and COW have installed both technologies. 


Analysis 


The compliance system linked to the equipment standards appears to have caused impressive 
adoption of SBT, a radical change in tanker owner behavior. Before claiming that the com- 
pliance system caused adoption of SBT, however, we need to evaluate rival hypotheses that 
place the source of compliance elsewhere. 


Two major alternative explanations have been put forth: first, economic factors, not interna- 
tional explain adoption of SBT; second, U.S. interests and power would have produced the 
same behavioral change even without international agreement. 


Several types of evidence discount the economic hypothesis. First, SBT’s only economic 
benefit lay in reducing wasted oil. Therefore, SBT adoption, being a long-term investment, 
should fluctuate with current, or more likely forecast, oil prices. Yet, contrary to expectation, 


143 Data from 1981 confirm that many owners had not installed either technology before required. Only 45% of 
tankers built between 1976 and 1981 had SBT or COW, and only 26% of older tankers had such technologies. 
The data also show COW has always been more common than SBT and that SBT rarely was installed alone 
(Drewry, The impact of new tanker regulations, Table 4). 

144 Drewry, Tanker Regulations, 21-22. 
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SBT has been installed on new tankers almost exclusively since 1979, the year in which oil 
prices peaked and began a steady decrease. In addition, the absence of any detectable change 
in violations of the discharge standards between the 1970s and 1980s suggests that exogenous 
changes in the world oil market did not create new incentives to install SBT. During this 
period, the tanker fleet underwent a major overhaul in which all new and many older tankers 
installed technologies that significantly reduced the waste oil generated. If economic forces 
caused such a radical change, they certainly should also have evidenced themselves in 
decreased discharge violations. 


Second, as already noted, SBT offered tanker owners the least attractive means to conserve oil. 
Economic calculations, industry negotiating positions, and tanker owner behavior all confirm 
this. LOT and COW both provided positive returns on investment.!45 SBT has consistently 
been evaluated as "anti-economic." As late as 1991, oil and shipping interests opposed 
mandatory SBT retrofits as too expensive, a stance inconsistent with SBT being economic.!* 
The adoption rates of SBT and COW on older tankers confirm this analysis: SBT was 
retrofitted far less frequently than COW when tanker owners could legally choose between the 
two. As representatives of Shell and Lloyds’ noted in 1990, “Left to himself, no owner will, 


understandably, wish to be placed at a commercial disadvantage to his competitors by intro- 
ducing segregated ballast on his ships if the whole industry is not doing likewise."147 Put 
more bluntly, "If there were not a regulatory requirement, there would not be SBT."!48 


Other analysts have claimed that hegemonic pressures by the U.S. explain the success of 
MARPOL.!49 Indeed, the negotiation history clearly demonstrates that the SBT requirements 
agreed to in 1973 and in 1978 resulted directly from threats of U.S. unilateralism.5° Admit- 
ting that MARPOL/’s rules resulted from hegemonic pressures, however, does not imply that 
subsequent behaviors also result from that same hegemonic pressure. Resources adequate to 
convince diplomats to vote for certain resolutions during a conference may prove inadequate to 


145 Drewry, Tanker Regulations, 21. 
146 SBT retrofitting has been more recently proposed to reduce accidental pollution (ICS, OCIMF, and INTER- 
TANKO, Oil Tanker Design and Pollution Prevention [London, England: March, 1991] available as MEPC 
31/8/5 [4 April 1991]). Bergmeijer states that it remains “uneconomic to convert some existing tankers" to SBT 
("The International Convention for the Prevention of Pollution from Ships," 1990, 13). 
147 Osborne and Ferguson, "Technology, MARPOL and Tankers," 6-2. 
148 Interview, Sean Connaughton, American Petroleum Institute, Washington, DC, 8 April 1992. 
149 Jesper Grolin, "Environmental Hegemony, Maritime Community, and the Problem of Oil Tanker Pollution,” 
in Michael A. Morris, ed., North-South Perspectives on Marine Policy (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1988). 
150 The U.S. followed through on such threats by requiring tankers smaller than MARPOL required to retrofit 
with SBT or COW and set a faster timetable (Drewry, Tanker Regulations, 11). 
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cause corresponding changes on the ground. The question relevant to the sources of com- 
pliance is, "Could the U.S., through unilateral measures, have induced so many tanker owners 
to install SBT?" Available evidence suggests not. 


While the U.S. wields tremendous diplomatic leverage, it wields nothing near hegemonic 
power in world oil markets. The U.S. could influence tanker construction through direct con- 
trol over construction, through control over tanker registries, or through control over imports. 
Yet, it lacks hegemonic power in all of these realms. The U.S. share of new tankers launched 
has never exceeded 5% of the world total since it became concerned about oil pollution in the 
late 1960s (see Figure 12a). Indeed, since then Japan, which resisted SBT requirements at 
both the 1973 and 1978 Conferences, has controlled 40% to 75% of all new construction.15! 
The U.S. could not have produced the observed change in tanker construction through the 
shipyard. 


Tankers registered in the U.S. also constituted only a small fraction (less than 7%) of world 
registries during the period of its strong pressure for international pollution control (see Figure 
12b). The registries of Japan, the U.K., and flag of convenience states, like Liberia, Panama, 
and Greece, all exceeded U.S. shares during the 1970s. Even if we consider Liberian-flagged 
tankers as effectively under U.S. control - since many are owned by American companies - the 
combined share has never exceeded one-third of all registries. Control over registries there- 
fore may explain some adoption of SBT, but leaves a wide share unexplained. 


Even in oil imports, the U.S. has wielded less power than Japan since the mid-1960s. The 
U.S. has never controlled more than 20% of the market (see Figure 13). More tankers enter 
U.S. ports than mere share of imports suggests, but again, port state inspections by the U.S. 
do not obviously explain 98% compliance rates.452 


Given these figures, the U.S. could have imposed its regulations on most tanker owners only 

by pressuring other states to adopt and enforce laws requiring SBT. Japan and most other 
states controlling construction, registry and import markets never demonstrated an independent 
commitment to SBT. None would have adopted unilateral regulations requiring COW or SBT, 


1S] M’Gonigle and Zacher, Pollution, Politics, and International Law, 121 and 137. 

152 Even in general terms, most analysts argue that U.S. power was declining or staying even during the period 

when tanker owners were adopting SBT. See Joseph S. Nye, Jr., Bound to Lead: The Changing Nature of 

American Power (New York, NY: Basic Books, 1990); and Paul M. Kennedy, The Rise and Fall of the Great 
Wers: nomi n (New York, NY: Random House, 1987). 
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Figure 12a 
Gross Tonnage of Tankers Launched as Percentage of World Total! 
Countries with over 1% of world total gross tonnage in five or more years 


Country of Build 1955 1960 1965 1970 1976 1980 1985 
Denmark 2.4% 3.4% 1.9% 3.6% 3.7% $.6% 
France 8.9% 95% 45% 5.7% 45% 

Germany 10.0% 110% 5.1% 6.2% 4.9% 

Italy 3.3% 8.3% 4.4% 2.4% 2.4% 

Japan 162% 163% 506% 50.7% 39.9% 

Korea 2.8% 

Norway 3.9% 25% 3.2% 2.6% 

Spain 1.0% 1.7% 4.7% 74% 

Sweden 13.2% 16.3% 130% 132% 3.4% 
United Kingdom 26.6% 7.8% 3.7% 48% 

United States 2.1% 2.0% 42% 2.0% 
Yugoslavia 18% 13% 3.5% 7590 


Total World Tonnage 5393 10031 15420 4716 2928 4686 
(million DWT) 


1 Includes oil tankers over 100 gross registered tons. 
Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, Annual Summary of Merchant Ships Completed. Blank entries 
signify that the country launched less than 1% of world total gross tonnage in that year. 


Figure 12b 
World Tanker Registries (1955-1990) 
Countries averaging more than 1% of World Gross Registered Tonnage (GRT) 


Country 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 

Denmark 1.9% 2.1% 18% 1.6% 1.4% 1.6% 1.6% 15% 
France 4.4% 4.5% 4.2% 4.0% 4.6% 4.4% 3.1% 1.3% 
Germany 1.1% 1.4% 1.6% 1.9% 18% 1.6% 1.0% 0.2% 
Greece 0.7% 2.2% 3.1% 45% 5.5% 6.7% 6.8% $.8% 
Italy 4.6% 4.2% 3.6% 3.2% 2.7% 2.7% 2.6% 1.9% 
Japan 2.8% 3.8% 6.9% 10.7% 11.7% 101% 102% 5.6% 
Liberia 89% 17.3% 193% 224% 27.7% 285% 228% 213% 
Netherlands 3.4% 3.3% 2.8% 2.3% 18% 1.4% 05% 0.4% 
Norway 158% 154% 152% 103% 8.9% 6.9% 5.3% 8.0% 
Panama 8.1% 6.0% 44% 3.8% 3.7% 3.9% 6.1% 759% 
Soviet Union 0.8% 1.7% 3.9% 4.0% 25% 2.7% 3.3% 3.1% 
Spain 0.8% 1.1% 1.1% 1.7% 1.7% 2.8% 2.1% 1.1% 
Sweden 3.4% 3.2% 25% 1.9% 2.0% 1.1% 0.7% 0.4% 
United Kingdom 19.9% 170% 144% 140% 10.7% 7.6% 4.3% 1.8% 
United States 16.3% 112% 82% 5.4% 3.4% 45% 5.4% 6.3% 
Other 7.29% 5.8% 7.1% 8.3% 98% 136% 243% 338% 


Sources: Adapted from Michael M’Gonigle and Mark Zacher, Pollution, politics and international 


law: tankers at sea (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1979), 56-57; and Lloyd’s Register 
of Shipping, Statistical tables (London, England: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 1980, 1985, 1990). 


Figure 13 
Percentage of total world oil imports by country 
Countries with over 1% of imports in all years 


Country 1959 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 
Brazil 1.8% 1.6% 1.4% 2.5% 2.9% 2.6% 
France 92% 12.3% 11.0% 10.2% 8.7% 6.6% 
Germany (FRG) 4.6% 48% 3.6% 2.7% 2.6% 1.9% 
Italy 78% 110% 128% 9.2% 7.9% 8.6% 
Japan 6.0% 112% 155% 164% 142% 183% 
Neth Antilles 12.3% 6.6% 4.3% 18% 44% 0.9% 
Netherlands 4.9% 6.2% 8.5% 8.0% 6.7% 6.7% 
Spain 1.3% 1.3% 2.2% 3.0% 3.3% 4.0% 
United Kingdom 125% 104% 9.4% 6.4% 3.0% 2.5% 
United States 19.1% 10.7% 6.1% 13.9% 168% 13.2% 
Other 20.5% 23.9% 25.2% 259% 295% 34.7% 


Source: U.N. Statistical Yearbooks. 


let alone COW and SBT, without U.S. pressure. Yet, no evidence of "arm-twisting" on 
enforcement exists, and in any event would have been more difficult in the absence of an inter- 
national agreement. While the U.S. used diplomatic pressure to get agreement, it has never 
even threatened sanctions against other states for failure to enforce MARPOL.)5> Several 
countries have enforced MARPOL rigorously, including some that opposed the initial equip- 
ment regulations. However, if non-treaty domestic or international factors led to increased 
enforcement of, and compliance with, equipment rules, then those same forces should have 
had similar impacts on the discharge subregime. No evidence of such impact exists. 


Even the ways the U.S. wielded its power appear to have been significantly effected by MAR- 
POL. Public goods theory predicts that actors will tend not to enforce rules that supply bene- 
fits to all other treaty parties. Axelrod and Keohane specifically argue that cooperation can be 
improved by increasing the "privatization" of benefits from enforcement.14 Contrary to 
theory, however, the U.S. spends far more on enforcing equipment standards - a public good 
that improves the global ocean environment - than on enforcing discharge standards off its own 
coast - the benefits of which would be more "private." The U.S. also would seem unlikely to 
have detained tankers for breach of unilateral SBT requirements: although the U.S. had the 
practical ability to do so, without MARPOL such detentions would have constituted an 


infringement of flag state sovereignty. Indeed, while the detention provision was agreed to in 
1973, the U.S. only began detaining ships after MARPOL entered into force in 1983. 


Non-governmental actors also would have responded quite differently if the U.S. had acted 
unilaterally. Classification societies would most likely not have established universal standards 
based on U.S.-only legislation. If the U.S. passed and enforced unilateral SBT requirements, 
oil and oil transportation companies could well have been expected to differentiate their fleets 
into U.S.-capable and non-U.S.-capable tankers. This would have incurred SBT’s costs only 

on sufficient tankers to service the U.S. market. Passage of such unilateral legislation would 


153 In contrast, the U.S. has frequently threatened trade sanctions under the Pelly and Packwood-Magnuson 
statues for actions it views as “diminishing the effectiveness" of the International Convention for the Regulation 
of Whaling and the Convention on International Trade in Endangered Species (Dean M. Wilkinson, "The use of 
domestic measures to enforce international whaling agreements: a critical perspective," Denver Journal of Interna- 
tional Law and Policy, 17, Winter 1989; Gene S. Martin, Jr. and James W. Brennan, “Enforcing the International 
Convention for the Regulation of Whaling: the Pelly and Packwood-Magnuson Amendments,” Denver Journal of 
International Law and Policy, 17, Winter 1989). 
154 Robert Axelrod and Robert O. Keohane, “Achieving cooperation under anarchy: strategies and institutions," 
in Kenneth Oye, ed., Cooperation under anarchy (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1986). 
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also have faced stiff industry opposition, including potential boycotts and efforts to circumvent 
the rules.155 


In short, U.S. diplomatic pressures explain what rules nations agreed to in MARPOL 73/78 
and U.S. power in oil markets explains why some tankers adopted SBT. However, without 
MARPOL, SBT adoption would be far lower than the 95% actually observed, probably 
remaining well below 50%. Without the legal authority provided in MARPOL, enforcement 
would have been both less frequent and less potent than that observed. 


An institutional analysis 


The all-but-perfect compliance with equipment requirements stands in marked contrast to the 
frequent violations of discharge standards. Expert opinion and detailed empirical data clearly 
document the striking difference in compliance under the two subregimes. Exclusive reliance 
on realist variables of power and interests can not explain the wide variance in compliance 
between two rules in the same treaty. 


The two cases provide a strong basis for comparison. Both subregimes ultimately seek to alter 
the same behavior, namely intentional discharges. Both subregimes target the same nations 


and tankers. Both sets of rules were legitimate and equally binding on treaty parties.!5° Since 


1979, both sets of rules have operated simultaneously. For the discharge subregime, we have 
over thirty years of experience; for the equipment subregime, over ten years. 


Oil pollution also represents a "hard case," i.e., theory predicts treaty rules to be very unlikely 
to produce compliance. Collective action theory predicts that attempts to impose large pollu- 
tion control costs on the powerful and concentrated oil industry to provide diffuse, non- 
quantifiable benefits to the public at large would be unlikely to be adopted, let alone elicit 


155 In 1990, the Royal Dutch/Shell Group announced plans to use small tanker companies to transport its crude 
oil to the U.S. as a means to protest, and protect itself from, laws that increased tanker operator liability for 
damages due to oil spills (John Evan Frook, "Both Arco and Unocal say no tanks to Shell Game," Los Angeles 
Business Journal 12:26, 25 June 1990, 3). 
156 Some authors have recently suggested that variance in legitimacy may cause variance in compliance levels. 
While possibly true in other cases, it fails to explain the variance observed here since legitimacy would predict 
higher compliance levels with the discharge standards which had wider support and a longer history (See Thomas 
M. Franck, The power of legitimacy among nations [New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 1990]; and 
Philipp M. Hildebrand, “Towards a theory of compliance in international environmental politics," Paper prepared 
for the Annual Convention of the International Studies Association, Atlanta, GA, 31 March - 4 April 1992). 
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meaningful behavioral change or compliance.!>’ Oil pollution is also not a relatively-easy-to- 
resolve coordination problem: continuing non-compliance and efforts to improve enforcement 
show the treaty rules were not self-enforcing, confirming the characterization of oil pollution 
as a collaboration problem.!°8 Economics also make this a hard case: since the technology to 
comply with the discharge standards - LOT - was cheaper and more cost effective than SBT, 
we should expect greater compliance with the discharge standards, not the equipment 
standards. In addition, theories of privatizing enforcement benefits should not only influence 
the U.S.. We should expect little if any enforcement of equipment standards, with their global 
benefits, certainly less than discharge standards. Yet, naval and aerial surveillance programs 
are few and small while many states have added oil pollution equipment control to port state 
inspection procedures and port state control regimes are growing. 


Given a hard case, and the inability of parsimonious arguments based on economic interests 
and power to adequately explain the success of the equipment standards, we must explore 
whether the subregime’s compliance system provides a plausible explanation. 


What differences between the two compliance systems explain why the equipment standards 
succeeded where the discharge standards failed? The equipment standards elicited significantly 
higher compliance because they selected a point for regulatory intervention that decreased the 
number of actors and number of opportunities at which they might violate, increased the 
ability to detect violations, and increased the likelihood of forceful responses to detected viola- 
tions. The rules ensured that at least some actors had the political and economic incentives, 
practical ability, and legal authority to perform the required compliance, monitoring, and 
enforcement functions. They placed actors playing all three roles within an incentive-ability- 
authority triangle.59 The compliance system also relied on existing infrastructures to make 
implementation cheaper and more likely and on redundancy to induce a greater likelihood of 
success. 


157 “A large group of potential beneficiaries facing diffuse and uncertain gains is much harder to organize for col- 


lective action than clearly defined groups who are being asked to suffer easily understandable costs." Michael 
McGinnis and Elinor Ostrom, "Design Principles for Local and Global Commons," unpublished paper, 
Bloomington, IN, March 1992, 21. Mancur Olson’s argument that small groups more often succeed at supplying 
public goods than do large groups relies on one or more members of the group receiving personal gain from 


providing the good, which is not the case with respect to oil transporters (The logic of collective action: public 


woods and the ups {Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1965], 34). 
538 Stein develops this concept very effectively in See aon, — ond 
"Achieving cooperation;" and Lisa L. Martin, 


and coadjustment, unpublished PhD thesis, Harvard ‘aban Combshigs, MA, 1989. 
159 | am indebted to Robert O. Keohane for this notion of a "triangle". 
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The new primary rules laid the basis for a more effective compliance information system that 
refinements of the discharge standards could not have achieved. First, focusing on the tanker 
builder-tanker buyer transaction drastically reduced the number of acts, actors and locations 
that needed to be monitored. While there are some 7000 tankers, there are far fewer tanker 
owners, and only a few major shipyards and classification societies. 


Second, while tanker captains faced many regular, autonomous decisions about whether to vio- 
late discharge standards, tanker buyers faced infrequent decisions requiring cooperation from 
other actors and involving major economic consequences. Even before construction began, 
classification societies and insurance companies were pressing for and monitoring compliance 
with international standards, helping avert violations before they occurred. If a violation 
occurred, both the violation and the perpetrator were immediately transparent to the classifica- 
tion societies. 


Third, by allowing governments to delegate responsibility for surveys to classification 

societies, MARPOL helped developing flag states meet survey requirements. This strategy 
piggy-backed on classification societies’ existing infrastructures for monitoring ship construc- 
tion, requiring only marginal changes to incorporate pollution equipment inspections. In con- 
trast, discharge detection required completely new surveillance programs. Classification 
societies also had incentives to survey accurately to protect their reputation and avoid problems 
with insurance companies. Government inspection of IOPP certificates issued by classification 
societies reinforced incentives to monitor carefully and accurately. 


Fourth, evidence of equipment violations and links to violators did not dissipate over time, 
making detection and response more likely. Tanker owners inclined to comply now had fewer 
fears of free-riding. Tanker owners inclined to violate faced the prospect of developed nations 
with political incentives to monitor now having the legal authority and practical ability to do 
so. Again, the system piggy-backed on existing port inspections of safety and customs rules. 
Compared to programs to detect discharge violations, resources dedicated to detecting equip- 


ment violations dramatically increased the confidence that most violations were being 
detected. The "passive voice” violations that plague discharge standards - discharges that 
can not be linked to a specific tanker - did not exist with SBT and COW. 


160 Since tankers can discharge at night or in heavy weather with no fear of detection, an absence of detected dis- 
charge violations provides no assurance of full compliance. 
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The primary rules and supporting MARPOL provisions also provided the foundation for a non- 
compliance response system involving potent sanctions. New tankers "can not get insurance 
without [IOPP] certification, and can’t get certification without compliance."!©! While clas- 
sification societies contributed to the compliance information system, insurers contributed to 
the non-compliance response system. Also, governments could detain or bar from entry any 
tanker without proper equipment. The opportunity costs of a single day of detention exceeded 
the maximum fines allowed in many nations. The few states that detain ships pose a credible 
and potent threat that "if you don’t comply, you can’t trade."!©2 Finally, "anyone who buys a 
ship wants to have a valuable asset and if you build a ship that can’t trade anywhere than you 
diminish the asset’s value."!©3 Since tankers are frequently sold, "conformity to international 
standards is an important bonus when it comes to selling a ship."!©4 As with monitoring, 
sanctions increased not by convincing reluctant governments to enforce but by removing the 
legal barriers inhibiting the effectiveness of enforcement by those states willing to enforce. 


The right to detain ships also made monitoring more attractive since inspecting states now con- 
trolled whether sanctioning took place. Detention also cost enough to deter future violations 
but still seemed to "fit the crime." Whereas states had proved unlikely to impose high 
penalties for discharge violations, administrative detention skirted legal problems and seemed 
appropriate for equipment violations, but imposed opportunity costs on tankers sufficient to 
deter other violations. 


In contrast to equipment standards, the various discharge standards failed due to difficulties 
inherent in such operational standards as well as major obstacles in the compliance information 
and non-compliance response systems. Initial discharge rules set standards that existing tech- 
nologies could not monitor, even had a tanker captain wanted to comply. Rate standards 
increased the ability of tanker captains to monitor their own compliance but gave them no 
greater incentives to do so, and failed to make detection itself or identification of the 
responsible tanker any easier. Likewise, violations and perpetrators of the total discharge 
violations were susceptible to unambiguous identification. However, inspections were initially 


restricted to industry personnel and flag state authorities neither of whom had strong incentives 


161 Interview, John Foxwell, Shell International Marine, London, England, 27 June 1991. 
162 Interview, John Foxwell, Shell International Marine, London, England, 27 June 1991. 
163 Interview, Daniel Sheehan, US Coast Guard, Washington, DC, 9 April 1992. 
164 Bergmeijer, "The International Convention for the Prevention of Pollution from Ships," 12. Also interview, 
Ton IJistra, The Hague, The Netherlands, 13 June 1991. 
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to inspect. While MARPOL eventually gave port states the right to inspect, the oil loading 
states where ballast voyages ended also had few incentives to inspect. 


Even when discharge violators have been identified, governments have responded less often 
and less forcefully than to equipment violations. Successful prosecutions are infrequent either 
due to insufficient evidence or to flag states having exclusive rights, but few incentives, to 
prosecute. Even convictions produce low fines and little likelihood of collection. Proposed 
remedies for the non-compliance response system face governments’ unwillingness to constrain 
their domestic legal systems in the service of better international pollution enforcement. 


Treaty-induced compliance does occur. The SBT case provides convincing evidence that 
treaty rules can affect behavior. MARPOL’s equipment subregime completely altered the way 
oil transport companies operate. Compliance is almost perfect. Despite strong incentives to 
not install SBT, tanker owners have done so as required by MARPOL. In contrast, OILPOL 
and MARPOL’s discharge standards have had far less impact. Non-compliance remains com- 
mon. The marked contrast in responses by the same governments and companies with the 
same interests during the same time period can only be explained by examining the compliance 
systems in which the different standards are embedded. The equipment subregime increased 
the practical ability and legal authority of those governments and private actors who already 
had incentives to monitor and enforce. This, in turn, altered the compliance incentives facing 
tanker owners. The discharge subregime, in contrast, created primary rules that either had 
little practical ability of being monitored or left the practical ability and legal authority to 
monitor and enforce with governments and non-governmental actors who had no incentives to 
do so. Not surprisingly, tanker captains often remain undeterred from making illegal dis- 
charges. 


Before concluding, a final word is in order on this comparison of discharge and equipment 
requirements. The failure of discharge flow standards and the successful forcing of SBT on a 
reluctant industry exhibits "the classic issues in environmental control policies generally. On 
the one hand, mandatory design requirements may miss least-cost solutions and inhibit innova- 
tion. On the other hand, they offer greater certainty of compliance and reduce enforcement 
costs."1©5 While discharge standards alone allowed the flexibility essential to economic 
efficiency, they failed to provide a means of effecting behavioral change. SBT and COW 
requirements ensured such change and even made discharge standards redundant for those 


165 Pearson, International Marine Environmental Policy, 97. 
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tankers, but risked incurring costs that exceeded the social benefits of the reduced pollution 
they produced.!©° Other approaches, like liability schemes and placing inspectors on board 
every tanker, could conceivably achieve the same results at significantly lower cost, would 
encourage innovation of more effective pollution abatement equipment and procedures, and 
would achieve greater economic efficiency.1©’ However, it has been precisely the equipment 
requirements, with their better compliance system "that have been the main tools that have 
made MARPOL effective."!©8 The equipment subregime has clearly induced greater com- 
pliance than has the discharge subregime; comparisons with respect to the efficiency, cost 
effectiveness, and overall social benefits of the two approaches might produce a different rank- 
ing. The task of this research, however, has been to clarify that treaty rules can influence 
behavior. 


Conclusion 
Regimes do matter. The empirical results presented here provide a solid foundation from 


which we can move beyond the "sterile debate" between realists and institutionalists "to 
explore the extent, strength, and content of international institutions, examining how, not 


merely whether, they make a difference."!©9 


Power and interest do matter. Without U.S. hegemonic pressures, other countries would 
never have included SBT requirements in MARPOL. U.S. enforcement of MARPOL’s SBT 
rules has also contributed significantly to its adoption. Nonetheless, even after controlling for 
interests and power, accurately understanding the sources of governments and private actors’ 
behaviors requires reference to regime rules and processes. 


pi Pearson, rnational Marine Envir 

7 Inspectors were estimated to cost $100,000 per ship per year, and would prove more economically efficient 
since they leave technology choices "to those who could be expected to be most familiar with relative costs" 
(Cummins, et al., "Oil Tanker Pollution Control," 171). The effectiveness of enforcement of such "emission-on- 
charge" type systems have been criticized, however, even at the domestic level because they require "regular 
interactions between the government and every single polluter rather than reliance primarily on the credible threat 
of enforcement to induce ’voluntary’ compliance" (Steven Kelman, What Price Incentives?: Economists and the 
Environment [Boston, MA: Auburn House Publishing Co., 1981], vii). 
168 Interview, Fred Presley, U.S. Coast Guard, Washington, DC, 8 April 1992. An interview with Robert 
Blumberg, U.S. State Department, on 20 May 1991 confirmed that "what works are mandatory equipment 
re uirements." 

Oran Young, “The effectiveness of international institutions: hard cases on exten! wastenion,’ in James N. 
Rosenau and Enst-Otto Czempiel, eds., : ent: cha 
(New York, NY: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 165, pi Redan “Institutionalist theory," 6 
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The contrast of the equipment and discharge subregimes highlights that regimes do not always 
influence behavior. Some compliance systems elicit compliance while others do not. Indeed, 
further empirical research may show that the former are few and far between. Yet, only by 
identifying compliance systems that work, and conducting controlled comparisons with those 
that do not, can we hope to identify the factors that account for the few cases of success. 


We may not be able to empirically verify Henkin’s claim that "almost all nations observe 
almost all principles of international law and almost all of their obligations almost all of the 
time."!/0 However, this research clearly documents one case of widespread non-compliance. 
For decades, many tankers have violated international limits on crude oil discharges. Viola- 
tions still often occur. Governments also violate their obligations to detect and adequately 
sanction violations.171 


While both institutionalists and realists assume that states and their nationals comply with most 
treaty rules, the interesting research questions involve looking for the reasons why they comply 
with some but not with others. The two subregimes document that even within a single issue 
area, considerable variance exists in compliance. Compliance with equipment provisions was 
considerably higher than with discharge provisions. Having controlled for other factors, the 
variance can only be accounted for by looking at the content and nature of the rules in the 
treaty. As attested to by the fact that nations agreed to both sets of rules, power and interests 
underdetermine the content of the rules. Therefore, full understanding of behavior in an issue 
area governed by an international treaty requires reference both to the power and interests of 
the relevant actors as well as to the rules they have agreed upon. The former establish bands 
of possible compliance levels within which institutional design determines the actual level of 
compliance. 


For scholars, these findings advise against ignoring rules as possible causes of observed behav- 
iors on an a priori basis. I have not here made the larger, more traditional, institutional claim — 
that regimes and institutions change behavior by altering perceptions of interests and changing 
distributions of power.172 Yet even the very instrumental model of international institutions 
used here explained significant changes in behavior and high variance in compliance. Com- 
pliance may often result from the "operation of normative obligation in international 


170 Louis Henkin in Chayes and Chayes, "On Compliance," 177. 


171 Peet, Operational discharges, 11-12; and Mitchell, "From Paper to Practice,” 221. 
172 Keohane, “Institutionalist theory," 4. 
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affairs,"173 but empirical demonstration of this process in ways which distinguish its predicted 
behaviors from those of interest-based realist theories is difficult with existing analytic tools. 
While some scholars have shown how norms change the "reasons for action" and the terms of 
discourse,!”4 the task of showing that, and how, they cause different behaviors than under 
interest-based assumptions has not yet been successfully undertaken.175 


Interesting questions remain. While regimes can influence behavior in environmental affairs, 
can they do so in high-stake realms where relative gains are more important?!” How do the 
impacts of similar compliance systems vary between security, economic, human rights, and 
environmental regimes? Do rules that improve compliance always make a treaty more effec- 
tive?177 What trade-offs must be made between stringent treaties with few compliant members 
and more lax agreements that include all countries?!”8 These and other questions remain to be 
answered. 


For policy makers, the research findings suggest that careful efforts to improve treaty rules can 
increase compliance. Eliciting compliance requires a system of rules and processes that, for 
compliance, monitoring, and enforcement, place at least some actors within a strategic triangle 
where they have the appropriate incentives, practical ability, and legal authority to undertake 
these important treaty tasks. If no actors fall within this triangle for one of these functions, 
that function will not be performed. If any is not performed, compliance levels will be lower 
than they could otherwise be. Treaties should not expect to achieve perfect compliance.!79 
Nonetheless, they can and should continuously look for ways to improve compliance within 
the constraints imposed by the existing constellation of power and interests. 


173 Chayes and Chaes, "On a 185. 


als affai 

Cambridge Press, 1989), cited i in and chive, “On 186. 

5 See, for example, Marc Levy, "European acid rain: the power of tote-board diplomacy,” in Peter Haas, 
Robert O. Keohane and Marc Levy, fectiv 
pegtection n (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1993). 

7 Robert Powell, “Absolute and relative gains in international relations theory,” American Political Science 

Review 85 (December 1991). 
177 See footnote 4. 
178 For an analysis of this problem in the context of the international regulation of whaling, see Ronald B. 
Mitchell, "Membership, compliance, and non-compliance in the International Convention for the Regulation of 
Whaling: 1946-Present," Paper presented at the 17th Annual Whaling Symposium, Sharon, MA, October 1992. 
179 See Chayes and Chayes, "On Compliance." 
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Abstract 


CHOOSING PRINCIPALS 


Barry M. Mitnick 
Katz Graduate School of Business 
University of Pittsburgh 


Since the theory of agency was first proposed by Ross (1973) and by Mitnick 
(1973), independently, as a general approach to a wide class of social behaviors, its 
applications have spread into many contexts in the social and management sciences. Critics 
have noted, however, that the approach is actually several approaches, none of which yet 
adequately explains many of the phenomena that should fall beneath the umbrella of 

agency." 


This paper begins to address one such area, the agent's selection of referents for 
acting as agent. Operating within the sociological/organizational stream of work in agency, 
the paper addresses a series of topics relevant to choosing principals. It begins with a 
review of the logic of agency as applied to the problem of principal choice (elaborating 
Ross's simple "ice cream cone problem"), describes an apparent paradox of principal 
choice (the principal in repeated agency can be better off by not giving his/her agent full 
details on his/her preferences), describes how this logic of delegation of specification of 
agency in organizations can generate a theory of organizations, analyzes the agent's 
problems of choice of principal structure vs. principal goal, considers aspects of principal 
choice in complex agency, and analyzes several other issues in such areas as the agent's 
validation of the principal and the agent's zone of discretion. The paper concludes with a 
brief discussion of an apparent paradox of representative democracy that seems to follow 
from the logic of principal choice. 
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The theory of agency as a general approach to a wide class of social behaviors was 
first proposed by Ross (1973) and by Mitnick (1973), independently; its antecedents had 
developed in the economics, political science, and management literatures over the previous 
three decades or so. Works by Alchian and Demsetz (1972) and by Jensen and Meckling 
(1976) have been especially influential in introducing the agency approach and/or some of its 
important concepts and in applying it to contexts of the theory of the firm. Since then, the 
approach has seen extensive theoretical development and application in many social science and 
applied social science areas, including economics and financial economics, accounting, political 
science, sociology, and several areas in management studies (for reviews of agency theory, see 
Baiman 1982; Jensen 1983; MacDonald 1984; Mitnick 1984; Moe 1984; Pratt and Zeckhauser 
1985; Barney and Ouchi 1986; Shapiro 1987; Levinthal 1988; Eisenhardt 1989; Baiman 1990; 
Amnstrong 1991; Bergen, Dutta and Walker 1992; Mitnick 1992). 


Agency is itself such a central feature of politics and governance that it has been 
proposed (Mitnick 1974) as a central defining element of what politics is about, superseding 
(and in part subsuming) the classic definitions, such as that of Lasswell. 


Critics of the agency approach (indeed, there are several approaches -- from the 
formal "principal-agent” stream to more "Rochester"/positive theory-like work of the kind that 
used to be called "rational choice theory") are quick to note some gaping holes that go beyond 
the obvious constraints of high levels of formalization (for critical discussions of agency 
theory, see, e.g., the reviews listed above and Oberschall and Leifer 1986; Perrow 1986; 
Hirsch, Michaels and Friedman 1987; Bettis and Donaldson 1990; Hirsch 1990; Hirsch, 
Friedman and Koza 1990). For example, although the theory tums on the fact that it often does 
not pay for principals to overcome the "frictions" of agency and thereby acquire perfect agents, 
there is no systematic theory of the choice of principal (and agent) coping mechanisms to deal 
with (or around) "frictions." Most of the theory that exists concems formal mathematical 
modeling of incentive or monitoring systems. Under what circumstances do principals choose 
to intervene with what coping mechanisms? 


A second example, the topic of this paper, concerns the choice of principals and/or 
principal goals by the agent. Who or what should s/he act for? This question becomes 
especially prominent whenever we escape the principal-agent dyad, and it is a favorite criticism 
of agency theory developed for organizational or representational settings. Critics see the 


presence of alternative principals and/or principal goals and ask, where is the theory that tells 
me what the agent will do? 


In reality, social science in general does not provide systematic guides to resolution 
of this dilemma; we have no contending theories of principal choice. Thus agency theory does 
not leave us any worse off than other theories of social or organizational behavior; the criticism 
is ultimately only opportunistic, not comparatively substantive. 
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Still, we have to take it seriously. We do need a theory of principal choice. This 
paper begins that endeavor within the context of what might be called the 
sociological/organizational stream of agency theory, which has a different appearance from 
what scholars refer to as the "principal-agent" literature (for one view of the "principal-agent" 
literature and other agency approaches, see, e.g., Jensen 1983; the sociological/organizational 
approach would not even be considered an agency model according to some rules; see Bendor 
1988 for a careful discussion; cf. Mitnick 1992). This stream features concepts, models, and a 
style of analysis similar to that found in in the sociological literature in such contexts as the 
study of norms, social control, macro-organizational concepts, and other areas. In this 
perspective, institutions are treated descriptively, if abstractly; unlike the more formal literature, 
institutions are usually modelled as more than abstract rule systems or systems of constraints. 
The costs of the reduction in formalism include models that produce less determinate 
predictions. There are no formal proofs, and arguments sometimes have a disturbing tendency 
to offer possible outcomes rather than absolute ones. Still, I believe such an approach can offer 
a considerable contribution to understanding in the navigation of complex phenomena. 


The approach I take here is also not what could be called a rational decision model. 
In such a model we would lay out all the sources or classes of benefit to the agent from 
choosing particular principal goals and discuss some combinatorial algorithm for them (e.g., 
what gets weighted the most). It is more useful, I believe, to use available theory in such areas 
as human judgment or "social cognition," attribution theory, incentive systems theories, 
isomorphic/institutional theory, and other relevant approaches. As a result we end up with an 
institutional approach that weds the more abstract elements of agent-principal relations to 
individual, organizational, and systemic variables (cf. Meyer and Rowan 1977; Zald 1978; 
Mitnick 1980; Mitnick 1984a; Shepsle 1989; Mitnick 1992). That is, our aim is not to tell the 
agent how to make the proper decision, given what s/he wants and the principal wants. Our 
aim is to explain what happens in a complex cognitive and organizational setting -- agents do 


lots of things besides serve the principal's (or even their own) ends while nominally acting for 
the principal. Indeed, that's the core insight of agency theory -- that we do not get "perfect" 
behavior. This paper makes only relatively superficial use of such cognitive and organizational 
complexities; but it is essential for adequate understanding that we move in this direction. 


Thus this paper lays out some of the problematic factors in principal choice ina - 
systematic way and begins to derive theoretical statements about the likely paths of agent 


behavior, given a variety of principal, agent, processual, setting, task, environmental, and other 
factors. 


The paper addresses a series of topics relevant to choosing principals. It begins with a 
review of the logic of agency as applied to the problem of principal choice (elaborating Ross's 
simple "ice cream cone problem"), describes a paradox of perfect agency (the principal in 
repeated agency can be better off by not giving his/her agent full details on his/her preferences), 
describes how this logic of delegation of specification of agency in organizations can generate a 
theory of organizations, analyzes the agent's problems of choice of principal structure vs. 
principal goal, considers aspects of principal choice in complex agency, and analyzes several 
other issues in such areas as the agent's validation of the principal and the agent's zone of 
discretion. The paper concludes with a brief discussion of a paradox of representative 
democracy that seems to follow from the logic of principal choice. 


The approach I take will presume that the principal has a goal or objective that is best 
performed by an agent; I shall not focus on the reasons the agent is needed, which include 
substantive, practical, collective action or systemic, and symbolic reasons (on reasons for 
creating agency see Mitnick 1993). Thus, I shall not be examining, say, why principals 
delegate agency, hiring expert agents, to perform tasks (whether in single or multiple agent 
settings) (on delegating expertise, see, e.g., Demski and Sappington 1987; Miller 1992). My 


focus is on delegation of action referents: Who or what should the agent act for? Does the agent 
select a principal, leaving the goal to be pursued un- or partly-specified? Does the agent take on 
the principal's goal or preferences (but perhaps not the structural tie implicit in contracting to act 
for the principal)? Or both? To simplify the analysis, I shall not discuss variation in the content 
of any consensual or contractual arrangement that the agent has with a principal; I assume a 
simple contract that merely exhibits a state of agreement to act (though with variation in the 
referents for acting). Obviously, contract design should be a variable in such an analysis, but I 
shall leave this for future work. 


There is some work on the multiple principals problem, especially if we widen the focus 
beyond formal principal-agent theory. Much of this is implicit. Consider, for example, 
Peltzman's model of regulatory response to interest group pressures (Peltzman 1976), Shepsle 
and Humes (1984) on the legislative leader's maintenance of support among grateful and 
ungrateful strong and weak groups, a number of models of multiple actor settings in the 
environment of regulatory agencies and in the environment of public policymaking (e.g., 
Sabatier 1977; Krasnow, Longley and Terry 1982; Becker 1983; McCaffrey 1983; Meier 1985; 
Moe 1985; Leblebici and Fiegenbaum 1986; Moe 1987; Sabatier and Pelkey 1987; Gilligan, 
Marshall and Weingast 1989; Spiller 1990; Mitnick 1991; Barth 1993). Existing work does not 
directly address the general conceptual problems of choosing principals, and it is to that abstract 
task that I now turn. 


The Logic of Agency and the Problem of Principal Choice 


Twenty years ago the economist Stephen Ross described what he termed the "ice cream 
cone" problem (1973, personal communication). How do you select a flavor for a person 
who's not there and cannot give explicit direction to your choice? Ross shrugged. Some 
problems in agency don't have formal solutions. 


Indeed, the ice cream cone problem has no solution if the agent down at Baskin- 
Robbins has no information at all about the prospective consumer, the principal. The agent has 
to guess -- should s/he imagine the principal is a modal consumer and prefers chocolate over ~ 
all? Remembering that some people are allergic to chocolate, should the agent choose vanilla, 
marginally less popular, but less likely to produce allergy ?-- at least the principal will be able to 
eat it and derive some enjoyment from it, if not the optimal enjoyment. If the store is out of 
chocolate, should the agent buy nothing now and tell the principal that chocolate will be bought, 
only later? Should the agent choose a dipped cone with a chocolate skin, thus making it less 
likely that the cone will drip on the agent on its way to the consumer-principal? If the agent 
can't stand the smell of chocolate, is vanilla okay? If the agent chooses chocolate, hoping the 
principal holds the most common preference for ice cream, is it then okay to get that dipped 
cone to protect the agent? Dipped cones are all-chocolate, but they cost more. Does the flavor 
choice depend on who's paying? And, of course, after all this, the agent could guess wrong. 
Somebody orders the other 29 flavors, else how would "B-R" stay in business? What if the 
principal just wants a "surprise"? 


It should be apparent that the ice cream cone problem is indeed a problem, but it is not 
necessarily an insoluble one. The core observation that drives agency theory is that agents are 
only very rarely perfect. We should scarcely be surprised if agents use discretion in 
constructing actions supposed to be appropriate for their principals, and that at least some of 
those constructions are done in error. Agents are not merely agents as in the law of agency, 
acting under the expressed or presumed authority -- the orders -- of their principals. Agents are 
commonly faced with the dilemma of not only designing actions to serve the principal, but also 
the problems of interpreting what the principal wants. Indeed, as we shall see, agents must 
often choose both the goals they are to serve, and the principals presumed to hold them. 
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If I am told to buy ice cream for an unknown person, I use information about the 
distribution of preferences in the population of "unknown persons.” I may also rely on a variety 
of heuristics, some instrumental given the actual known population, and others reflecting 
distortions introduced by me as inaccurate judge. I may also allow my own preferences either 
regarding the proposed action or about my conduct of the action (e.g., avoiding chocolate 
drips) to influence my choice. 


If I am told to buy ice cream for my three children, I do not need to ask what to buy -- I 
know their preferences from previous experience. I know, for example, that the option 
“chocolate is out; I'll come back and buy it later" is not acceptable to my principals. Of course, 
unknown to me, one or more may change their minds. But I am much better prepared to be a 
perfect agent. If I guess wrong or make a mistake, you can be sure I'll hear about it. Repeated 
agency is much more likely to be perfect than incidental agency. 


In general, the better the agent's information on the principal's preferences, the more 
likely that the agent will approach perfect agency in selection and performance of actions for the 
principal. Furthermore, the greater the agent's information about the principal and the 
principal's context, the more likely that the agent will approach perfect agency. Note that perfect 
agents need know nothing about their principals other than their expressed preferences if the 
information content of the expressed preferences is sufficient to select correct actions. Holding 
constant certain other factors (e.g., those concerning effort and other aspects of 
implementation), it is entirely sufficient to command "Bring me chocolate!" We do not need to 
know for whom the chocolate is fetched. I shall term this condition one of self-executing 
preferences, i.e., where the information content of expressed preferences is sufficient to 
determine correct or "perfect" actions for the principal. 


We are usually worse off. Knowledge of the principal alone (and not of his or her 


preferences) is usually insufficient to determine appropriate actions. Principal contexts help. It 
may be judged sufficient to observe a person drowning and then to implement rescue. No 
expression of principal preferences need be made. Similarly, the Heimlich maneuver may be 
judged appropriate upon observation of a choking person; agents need not wait for expressed 
preferences (indeed, expression may be difficult!). But, in general, knowledge of the principal 
and/or of principal contexts is not self-executing. Agents must use inference and fill in the 
blanks. 


To recap: All agents face dilemmas of choice of appropriate actions for their principals. 
Their actions will be perfect if they are consistent with the desires of their principals (with 
respect to both actions and outcomes, absent principal error and environmental intervention). 
Where the preferences expressed by the principal (and thus received by the agent) fully 
determine appropriate agent actions, we will term them self-executing; the agent is done. Agents 
seek information about principals and their contexts in order to make accurate inferences about 
principal preferences and, hence, design appropriate actions on behalf of those principals. 
Repeated agency may supply needed information since it provides opportunities for principals 
to express corrections regarding appropriate actions, and/or for agents to acquire more 
information about their principals and these principals’ contexts. The more agents know about 
principal preferences, the less they seek information about principals and their contexts. 


A Paradox of Perfect Agency 


This argument leads to a kind of paradox in behavior in agency relations. Agents with 
knowledge of self-executing preferences need not search for information about their principals 
or their contexts, nor seek to enter repeated agency in order to improve the quality of their 
inference regarding appropriate action on the principals' behalf. Now, suppose the domain of 


agency is extended by the principals to other areas of desired service. Agents who have 
provided perfect agency in the past on the basis of receipt of self-executing preferences are 
equipped to repeat exactly that agency but perhaps no other, unless the past agency is 
sufficiently similar to the presently-requested task to inform its performance. In general, we 
cannot assume this will be true unless the principal requires only closely-related, i.e., 
specialized performances. On the other hand, agents who have collected information on their 
principals and their principals’ contexts, as well as directly sought information on principal 
preferences for performance, because they lacked information on the content of self-executing 
preferences, may then be better prepared to serve their principals. Ironically, agents who have 
performed imperfectly may become more valuable to principals than perfect agents. 


We conclude that principals who anticipate a relatively broad domain of requirements - 
for agent service, to be conducted over time, should not necessarily express self-executing 
preferences when acquiring new agents. It is possible that the immediate potential loss in agent 
perfection will be compensated by increased future perfection. The agent will "know" the 
principal better and require less specific direction. If we assume that the expression of self- 
executing preferences is more costly to the principal than the expression of less specific ones, 
and that in general the principal prefers to pay less in specification and policing costs!, then it is 
rational for the principal in such repeated agency to shift the burden of specification to the 
agent. That is, principals in situations of repeated agency will prefer to engage imperfectly 
informed agents and request their services as agents. Of course, over time, as the variety of 
agency services expands and the information condition of the agents improve, it will become 
less costly to the agents to perform on behalf of the principal. Such agents will prefer not to 
leave their principal for the service of another, in order not to have to pay the costs of 
reconstructing their specialized knowledge of the principal's preferences. In other words, 
specialized knowledge of the principal's preferences can function as an exit barrier, binding 
agents to principals. This logic may well lead us to ask, does loyalty begin with ignorance? 


Delegation of Specification and a Theory of Organizations 


This is a very significant result; its logic leads us to a general theory of organizations. 
Principals with repeated agency relations will not exert maximal effort to inform their agents 
regarding specific agencies; it is costly and discourages the agent from acquiring the kind of 
information about the principal that will facilitate cheap specifications by the principal in the 
future. Now, this is not to say that the principal will sit back, confident that his or her 
wonderfully motivated agent will do all the research and reach correct conclusions. It is in the 
interest of the principal to provide signals of wide and general application to the agent. The 
principal wants the agent to generate usefully correct heuristics, not just any heuristics. Further, 
the principal will want the agent to derive sufficient reward from his or her involvement in 
service for the agent to exert the necessary effort. 


This argument leads to the prediction that systems featuring repeated agency will 
develop mechanisms of cognitive and social integration. We must introduce here the stipulation 
that there be multiple agents and that their agency must occur in a system of some sort. 
Obviously, this may be required by technology, by requirements of task design and physical 
and human limits, and perhaps by other factors. This is an important stipulation, and would 
need to be recognized and worked out as an endogenous, not exogenous, part of the model. 
We are building toward an agency theory of organizations, not just an abstract theory of agents 
and principals. The following argument presumes that agent efforts are necessarily 
interdependent; no single agent can perform all that the principal may want (cf. Miller 1992). 
Multiple interdependent agents require, however, certain common, perhaps overlapping 


knowledge of their organizational setting in order to successfully conduct interdependent 
agencies. 


New agent entrants to such settings will not experience strident efforts by the principal 
to instruct them in desired behaviors. They will receive some direction, but they will also learn 
how to learn about the system in which they function. They will learn, for example, patterns of 
acceptable and of unacceptable behaviors, the culture of life in the organization, symbols of 
management pleasure/displeasure, clues to identification of rewarded and nonrewarded 
directions from potential principals, heuristics of interpretation of organization policy, and so 
on. The principal has an interest in seeing that the cognitive life of the organization is a 
reasonable abstraction of the "objective" situation of the organization. Social integration -- 
friendship, integrative social norms, and, importantly, trust -- will be promoted to increase the 
binding of the agent to the relation and ensure that the agent's research on the principal's 
preferences and on appropriate actions will be reliable (on trust and agency, see especially 
Shapiro 1987; on the "fiduciary norm" that binds agents to mind the principal's interests above 
their own, see Mitnick 1973, 1974, 1975; Stinchcombe 1986; 1990). The repetition of agency 
with the reliable supply of rewards mutually to agent and principal creates the expectation of 
repeated experience of this type, i.e., trust. 


This logic -- which may be termed the logic of delegation of specification of agency in 
organizations -- accords a major role to both a variety of interactions among agents in the setting 
of principal action, and to essentially emergent qualities in and of the agent system. The 
principal must delegate a significant amount of agent socialization to other agents in the setting 
(i.e., to educate new agents and reinforce the education of existing agents). Further, the 
creation of shared heuristics about the organization -- organization myths, symbols, informal 
knowledge of successful/unsuccessful procedures, depictions of operative power structures, 
shared beliefs about the history of the organization and its mission, shared perceptions about 
the support for and enforcement of equity norms in the organization, and so on -- in other 
words, shared perceptions about how the system functions and what it wants from its worker- 
agents -- requires a setting that operates as more than a collection of agents processing principal 
requests for service (cf. Meyer and Rowan 1977). It absolutely requires us to admit a change 
in the level of analysis. The efficient functioning of dyads -- agent-principal relations -- leads 
agents and principals to participate in a setting that features essential systemic qualities that 
cannot be produced in the dyad alone. 


Not all settings can tolerate imperfect agency, even temporarily. In the context of the 
going concern, however, we will not find all our agents in their initial or early condition. To 
understand the impact of scattered agency losses or differential agent capabilities we would 
need to operate again at the system level. We cannot say a priori what the effects of varying 
conditions of delegation of specification will be without an understanding of system behavior. 
Now, there are extremes here: So-called "highly reliable systems" such as nuclear reactor units, 
certain military units such as nuclear-powered carriers, operating room teams, and so on, have 
reduced tolerance for delegation of specification to less-than-fully-prepared agents (on such 
systems, see, e.g., Roberts 1990a; Roberts 1990b; Roberts 1993). Agents in such systems 
may need both to be subject to self-executing preferences and to be capable of reconstructing 
such preferences perfectly in the event of error or crisis. At the other extreme are highly fault- 
tolerant systems. These may be characterized by high levels of redundancy or parallel 
operations (e.g., Bendor 1985) or tolerance of high variation of output or performance quality. 
For example, hospitalization on weekends or holidays tends to feature more provision of 
medical services by personnel in training, e.g., interns and residents. If supervision by fully- 
trained medical personnel is effective, no serious consequences should follow for medical care; 
supervisors are called in to consult or provide direct service in exceptional events. Still, 
nonserious yet undesirable events that either do not call for supervisory intervention, or are 
simply undetected, may still occur. 


Note that although we introduced this approach by arguing how principals can 
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economize in specification as well as gain better-prepared agents, the model does not require us 
to argue that organizations are only intentional creatures of principals seeking more efficient and 
effective service from their agents. It is also in the interest of agents to join in this enterprise. 
Obviously, the agents are rewarded for their service. But the logic of delegation of 
specification establishes relations of mutual dependence between agent and principal. An agent 
following a self-executing preference is easy to replace with another agent who will do the 
same. But agents who have acquired special knowledge of the principal's preferences and of 
the means through which those preferences are executed, i.e., the organization, are difficult to 
replace; the principal would have to pay the costs of educating them anew. In addition, the 
principal would have to tolerate less than perfect agency during the period of time in which the 
agent is being socialized in the principal's setting. 


The situation is very much like the arguments that Williamson makes regarding "asset 
specificity" and "impacted information" (e.g., Williamson 1975; Williamson 1985). Agents in 
such situations gain job security both because they have opportunities to demonstrate the value 
their special knowledge adds to task performance in the organization and because they are 
costly to replace. Furthermore, and perhaps even more critically from the perspective of 
developing more realistic models of organization life, agents with discretion regarding 
specification are likely to find their jobs more interesting and challenging. The rewards they 
receive will go beyond the minimal binding aspects of salary to encompass job content and 
practice, social rewards from colleagues, belief in the purpose of the organization, and so on. 
Indeed, we perhaps begin to repair the bare bones aspects of the incomplete and unrealistic 
organization models heretofore supposed to follow from agency arguments (see, e.g., the 
excellent complaints of Perrow 1986). 


Note as well that a model based on delegation of specification may address some of the 
deficiencies that may adhere to the ingenius monitoring theory of the firm argued by Alchian 
and Demsetz (1972). Indeed, one suspects that the two arguments ought to be joined. 
Monitors are needed where tasks feature joint products such that the difficulty of measuring 
individual contributions can lead to loafing or "shirking" (for an insightful discussion of the 
problems of monitoring in a hierarchy that touches issues not explored here, see Miller 1992). 
But our perspective is not from the top down, such that the organization is explained entirely 
from the perspective of external control. Monitors not only track individual contribution; they 
also track joint product. If the organization exists because of a mutuality of interest between 
principal and agents in the performance of tasks for the principal such that the creation of 
emergent qualities of organization become essential, then monitors are useful as defenders of 
these other kinds of joint products -- the shared cognitions, norms, culture, etc., that are 
essential to efficient and effective organizational performance. Monitors do this as well as track 
individual contributions. Monitors assure that these emergent features remain uncorrupted by 
agents tempted to become free riders on the special knowledge acquired by their colleagues in 
the organization. In short, the model of mutual dependence we presented earlier is hostage to 
the standard problems of collective action (e.g., Olson 1965). Our principal must establish as a 
feature of management of agent action a role for performance monitors, who must be motivated 
to monitor honestly and effectively ( on agency/entrepreneurship/dictatorship as solutions to 
collective action and social choice dilemmas, see, e.g., Wagner 1966; Frohlich, Oppenheimer 
and Young 1971; Mitnick 1980; Miller and Moe 1986; Miller 1992; on policing and agency, see 
Mitnick 1975). We need not assume that the organization's residual will thereby be captured by 
the monitors and allowed to flow upward to a class called owners. That is too simplistic. We 
can assume, however, that the generation of increased performance for the principal will act as 
an incentive for the principal to monitor the monitors. Indeed, proposals that flow some part of 
the improved organizational residual to monitors -- e.g., stock options for top management -- 
follow the logic of providing a credible incentive to them. 


Our argument has begun with a dyad and ended with an organization. Where the 
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identity of the "principal" may be clear in a dyad, it is much less so in an organization. Thus, 
our model of organizations needs to give practical meaning to a concept of a "principal" or 
"principals" in organization life. So we are back worrying about the problem of choosing 
principals. In our theory of organizations we dealt with a kind of mythical primordial principal, 
perhaps ultimately the mythical corporate person that represents the organization as a whole and 
whom its members nominally serve. In practice organizational participants serve as agents in a 
variety of contexts, again with a variety of conceivable principals (cf. Leblebici and 
Fiegenbaum 1986). Are organizational members agents of the owners? Of higher-level 
management? Of other stakeholders of the organization? Or do they serve the goals or interests 
of others or of the (potentially multi-goalled) organization as a whole? Should we speak of 
agents serving principals or following principles (goals)? 


Principals or Principles? 


Logically, agents serve principals by seeking to achieve goals or objectives important to 
those principals. Given the discretion that may exist where specification is delegated to agents, 
we may see significant problems of alignment. The simple possibilities are depicted in Figure 1. 
Four basic problems exist, as agent goal choice does or does not line up with agent structural 
tie. We will assume that a "structural tie" is an acknowledgment by the agent that a given 
principal is this agent's principal. Usually the acknowledgment is mutual, but it is not necessary 
for the principal to formally consent to the relationship in order for us to consider that a 
structural relation of agency exists (see Mitnick 1974; Mitnick 1976; for a typology of agent - 
principal structures). The structural tie can be formal or informal and, if contractual, can be of 
any type consistent with agency. 


Where the agent selects the principal's goal (or principal's preferences) as his/her 
objective, and where the agent identifies the principal in question as the principal to be served 


(i.e., the agent establishes a structural tie to this principal), we have a case of faithful agency. 
The alignment of agent and principal is perfect, and, with perfect agent information, perfect 
agent skills, and other ideal conditions, perfect agency will follow. 


Where the agent selects the principal's goal, but does not acknowledge the principal in 
question as this agent's nominal principal, the principal faces the problem of tethering the agent. 
If the principal's concerns relate solely to action consistent with the goal adopted by the agent, 
then this situation is in practical aspects identical to that of faithful agency. Why should the 
principal care as long as the agent is pursuing the goal that the principal wants pursued? But 
agency occurs in settings involving more than two parties, and may be repeated under altered 
conditions. The agent may have selected the principal's goal, but may be poorly informed on 
how that goal may be converted to correct actions on behalf of the principal. The principal may 
wish to establish a structural tie with the agent to facilitate repeated uses of the agent; the agent 
may thereby understand the importance of (and, indeed, perceive the incentive to) invest in 
information about the principal, the principal's setting, and about actions that may serve the 
principal in the future. 


Consider, for example, the case of federal regulation of contributions to federal 
campaigns. Federal Election Commission (FEC) rules place limits (e.g., $5000 per candidate 
per campaign) on contributions by individuals and by political action committees to individual 
candidates or their campaign committees. Courts have held, however, that guarantees of free 
speech allow deep-pocketed individuals or political groups to purchase time in the broadcast 
media to display messages about favored candidates (in effect, end-running and exceeding the 
FEC limits). The funds for these commercials do not go through the candidates’ organizations, 
and so are not subject to the regulations. This can work both to the advantage and disadvantage 
of the favored candidates. The ads may serve the candidates’ goals by being favorable to them. 
But the ads are not "tethered" to the candidates’ campaigns; they may be uncoordinated with the 
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messages that the candidates wish to get out at a particular time; they are not designed to fit with 
the candidates’ plans for repeated agency. And messages favorable to the candidates may be 
mixed with messages about the groups' own special preferences or status, which may be 
received negatively by the voters. Thus candidates for federal office may experience "tethering 
problems" despite the well-intentioned services of certain of their agents. 


Where the agent acknowledges the structural tie to the principal, but does not adopt the 
goal of the principal, the principal faces the problem of converting the agent. The principal has a 
“holiow" agent, and so services valued by the principal are not so likely to occur. Now, the 
principal may still have advantages with respect to third parties, who may not know the agent is 
“hollow.” Or the agent may function more like a faithful agent in other contexts of agency, 
making it rational for the principal to tolerate the hollow agency. An example that comes to 
mind concerns the debate over the importance or consequences of party membership. In some 
localities, voting for national candidates is regularly inconsistent with party membership, where 
such membership is, however, extremely relevant to the outcomes of local elections. 
Sometimes certain qualities "adhere" to the "person" of the principal, such as status (e.g., party 
membership), reputation, symbolic character, and so on. An agent may not share the goal of 
his or her principal, whether or not the agent is informed of that goal, but may act at the 
direction of the principal nonetheless ( 1.e., to perform certain actions, where I cede the 
potential ambiguity of an agent not holding goals yet responding to specific action requests). 
The agent responds because knowledge of the qualities -- aspects of the character of the 
principal -- are sufficient for the agent to act. Relevant here are issues of how agents identify 
and validate principals, a topic I shall explore later. 


As I shall note again later, the situations I am examining should not be collapsed into an 
analysis of different degrees of incompleteness in contracting. Logically, the agent may have 
instrumental or terminal ("genuine") preferences for either the principal, the principal's goal, or 
both. Interesting arguments can be constructed that trace out the consequences of the full set of 
distinctions for agent behavior in connection with other factors, e.g., in bargaining behavior 
between agents, but we do not have space here to develop them. Now, choice of principal and 
not of goal does not mean either the subsequent absence of agency behavior or some essential 
randomness in that behavior. It means that agents may receive directives for action from the 
principal, but that the agent does not share the principal's goal that presumably led to issuance 
of the directive. This does not necessarily mean the agent will oppose performing the 
designated action, though s/he might. It will depend on the circumstances and on the nature of 
the agent's structural tie to the principal. 


Where the agent neither shares the principal's goal nor acknowledges a structural tie to 
the principal, the principal faces the problem of importing the agent. Indeed, there is no agent- 
principal relation. 


The above discussion suggests the following proposition: 


Prop.: Other things being equal, principals prefer tethering problems to conversion 
problems, and conversion problems to importation problems. 


While still potentially problematic, tethering at least provides an agent who holds the 
principal's goal. Thus, it would be rational for principals to devote scarce resources to inform 
agents of the principals’ preferences before those resources went to establishing structural ties. 
In other words, the path out of importation problems goes first to the tethering box: 


Prop.: Rational principals address problems of agent importation first, by devoting 
Scarce resources to mechanisms of preference communication and acceptance, and, second, by 
devoting those resources to the establishment of structural ties between the agent and principal. 
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Hence, we would expect to see employment of a host of informal mechanisms in 
organizations that communicated information on appropriate behavior to organization member- 
agents, and that encouraged agents to hold or believe in the objectives of the organization. 
Means such as beliefs embedded in informal organization culture, organizational symbolism 
and myths, informal workplace assumptions and practices, cognitive schemas about the nature, 
purposes, and practices of the organization, and so on, serve economizing functions. It may 
simply be too costly to formalize all aspects of organizational agent roles, creating elaborate 
structural ties to accompany the expression of the principal's preferences for desired agent 
action. 


Unfortunately, the elaborated system of informal preference communication would exist 
alongside structural ties that could be incomplete or incorrect in their representation of the 
agent's actual structural relation to the principal. In organizations, people routinely perform 
tasks that go beyond or are unspecified in the formal ties they have with the organization ("It's 
not my job, but I do it anyway" and maybe I prefer to do this job and not the other). It is 
difficult to link explicit reward systems to informal organization messages and task 
performance. Instead, organizations approximate rewards by channelling them through and 
scaling them according to existing structures. Thus, rewards are tied to structures and not 
performance, producing the common complaints of mismatch of incentives and performance 
(e.g., Kerr 1975; see also Thompson 1993): 


Prop. Under conditions of scarce resources, attempts by principals to import agents 
result typically in an incongruity between rewards and behaviors in the setting. 


There is an enormous literature on "bureaucracy." It is supposed to be a distinctive 
social form and, though alleged to be capable of certain efficiencies in the making and 
processing of expert decisions (per Max Weber), it has been often described as producing 
characteristic pathologies (for an extensive list, see Caiden 1991). I have argued elsewhere that 
bureaucracy is distinctive only in that it displays a particular mix of agency problems; these 
same problems are displayed in similar or different combinations in other settings as well 
(Mitnick 1984b). Because of the emphasis in bureaucracy on rule-establishment and rule- 
following (i.e., on structural ties), bureaucracy tends to treat all agency cases as tethering 
problems, solvable through making more elaborated structure. Since, as noted above, the 
reward system tends to be tied to the structure, this may indeed be rational individual behavior 
for bureaucrats. Problems arise, of course, because faithful agents and agents presenting 
conversion problems are treated equally as tethering problems. This alienates the faithful 
agents, who do not need to pay the compliance costs of extra structure, and allows the agents 
with conversion problems to hide their "hollow" character even better behind more structure. 
Only the true tethering problems may then be addressed. Thus bureaucracy's attempts to solve 
its agency problems can tend to make it worse off (indeed, a typical complaint about attempts to 
reform bureaucracy!) 


The fact that choice of goal and choice of principal are analytically separable tasks is 
very important to the understanding of the social institutions of agency. As we shall see, there 
are a great many settings that display differences along these lines. Now, a complaint may be 
raised that there is actually continuous variation here, not just extremes; there can be more or 
less acceptance of the principal's goal and more or less establishment of a structural tie between 
agent and principal And the concern may be offered that systems of agent action may feature 
complexes of overlapping relations (with some that go the other way, reducing the utility of 
thinking in terms of simple agent-principal ties; see, e.g., White 1985). But, like other complex 
forms of social behavior, the relations of agent and principal must be abstracted and simplified 
before we can construct explanations of more complex phenomena. We are really no worse off 
(and, I hope, in some respects better off) than many conceptual areas in social science. For 
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example, the understanding of "power" and of systems of relations featuring the exercise of 
power in one of the many ways it is discussed in the literature suffers from many of the same 
limitations, and perhaps more. 


Both agents and principals can be single or plural, individual or collective. Thus the 
choice of goal and of principal can be complicated by identification and/or aggregation 
problems: Which goal/how compiled? Which principal/what emergent principal? The simple 
possibilities of individual vs. collective agents/principals are depicted in Figure 2, along with a 
few examples from public settings. 


Complex agency, characterized by multiple or emergent agents or principals, or 
multiple or emergent goals, creates problems for the members of agency relations who must 
relate to this complexity in the agent-principal relation. Inevitably, there will be costs for 
resolution of the problems of choosing goals or principals in complex agency. Where resources 
are scarce and actors are constrained to economize, use is made of simplifying heuristics. 
Agency itself can be the result of principals in conflict over choice of and/or performance of a 
joint task. Instead of paying the bargaining and coordination costs, principals delegate to 
agents, thereby also dealing with present uncertainty by assigning future problem-solving 
performance to the agent. 


I posit that, in general, agents facing the dilemma of choosing a goal and/or a principal 
where one or another or both are complex and potentially conflicting will, given scarcity of 
resources and costs in determining the appropriate goal and/or principal, simplify their tasks. 
Such agents will choose a cognitive heuristic to guide their choice and/or substitute choice of 
another entity. Thus: 


Prop. Where principals are complex and/or conflicting and obvious simplifying 
heuristics are absent, but goals are simple, agents will choose goals and avoid structural ties. 


Prop. Where goals are complex and/or conflicting and obvious simplifying heuristics 
are absent, but principals are simple, agents will choose principals and avoid goal choice. 


In complex cases, judges often reach for precedent, a structural tie, rather than work 
out the substantive conflicts in the claims of the parties. Of course, under the substantial 
evidence criterion, appeals court judges are not supposed to examine the merits of the 
administrative agency's decision, but, rather, merely look to see whether the agency followed 
its own rules and the law regarding the collection of evidence and its procedures. Thus, where 
goals are likely to be complex and where conflict is likely to exist, the institution is designed to 
avoid it. A choice is made and the agency can function without debilitating disputes. It may be 
in the interest of all parties to the controversy to avoid the costs of delay, extended litigation, 
and negotiation. Of course, this situation may well advantage some parties over others; I will 
leave development of those arguments for another time. 


The careful reader may complain that our distinction between choice of goal and choice 
of principal is merely a choice between performance now and performance later. In other 
words, choice of principal is equivalent to delegation to the agent, since sooner or later the 
agent will take some action that could be interpreted as done in the principal's nominal behalf. 
The argument may indeed be collapsed in some respects to feature this view. But we are not 
comparing action now with action later; we are comparing action now with action now, each 
with a different status of referent: structure vs. goal. As noted, the structural tie may still be 
producing directives to the agent for action. While structure and goal may be analytical 
extremes, I feel they generate much of interest about what occurs in agency relations. 


Validating Principals 


Just as principals use a variety of means to determine their agents’ "type", i.e., to avoid 
the problem of "adverse selection", so do agents seek to determine that their principals and/or 
their principals’ goals are valid. Darby and Karni (1973, 69) identify three types of qualities of 
goods: search, which can be known in advance; experience, which are known only after the 
good is acquired; and credence, which are costly to evaluate even after the good is acquired. I 
have argued that principals evaluate their agents using any of three bases (Mitnick 1974): (1) 
expertise that allows the principal to verify that the agent can do what s/he claims s/he can as 
agent; (2) surrogate factors known to be associated with successful agent performance; (3) 
nonrational factors, such as the agent is nice or impressive. This yields a 3 x 3 typology of 
evaluation bases vs. qualities of the goods (agents) being evaluated. 


Obviously, this analysis can be applied by agents to their principals, and to the goals 
they may hold on behalf of their principals. For example, the agent may ask, is the principal a 
"known quality", based on the agent's expertise and facts about the principal known in advance 
of the agency? Are the principal's goals also of this type? If the agent lacks the expertise, 
surrogate factors may be applied, e.g., is the principal respected or trusted by others, or does 
s/he have the physical or behavioral qualities thought to be associated with principals of the 
kind the agent finds acceptable? Just as patients expect that skilled physicians will wear white 
coats and not clown suits, physicians may expect ill patients to conduct themselves in the "sick 
role,” and not dance on the examining table. 


Now, we may expect new agents who have only structural ties with principals to be less 
able to evaluate principals on the basis of expertise; they may know no action or goal-content 
search or experience qualities regarding them. If principal, not goal, is the ongoing basis of the 
relation, then agents even in sustained relation may be less able to judge because the implicit or 


explicit goals pursued have been unimportant to the agent. Thus, we posit that principals tend to 
be evaluated on surrogate and nonrational grounds, and to be treated more as credence than as 
search goods. Goals may be held, however, on the basis of their content (or because they are 
instrumental to other goals). Thus, we posit, goals will tend to be evaluated more on the basis 
of the agent's expertise regarding the goal content and its search qualities. 


These are admittedly speculations that are likely to have their exceptions. The now 
extensive literature on cognitive biases tells us that straightforward judgments based on such 
factors as application of expertise and objective experience are less common than one might 
think; indeed, it is normal for people to apply inappropriate surrogate measures and to use 
nonrational factors in judgment (on cognitive biases, see, e.g., Nisbett and Ross 1980; Hogarth 
and Makridakis 1981; Kahneman, Slovic and Tversky 1982; Kiesler and Sproull 1982; Fiske 
and Taylor 1991; Mondak 1993). For example, principals may be chosen based on a heuristic 
of "representativeness," i.e., the surrogate measure that the principal seems like a stereotype of 
what the agent thinks the principal ought to look like, or on "availability," in which the principal 
matches the quickest or easiest image the agent can muster regarding the principal (see, e.g., 
Fiske and Taylor 1991, with extensive discussions in this and several of the above-cited 
sources). 


It is beyond the scope of this paper to offer an extended discussion of how cognitive 
biases may influence the selection of principals and or the goals that agents hold for them. It 
does seem clear that, given the uncertainties of agent action, and the fact that it is actually in the 
principal's interest in long-term relations to offer incomplete specifications to the agents, that 
cognitive biases should play an important role in developing understandings of agency 
behavior. 


Discretion and the Zone of Indifference 
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The ancestry of the theory of agency traces back to the fundamental insights of Chester 
Barnard (Barnard 1938). His concepts of a manager distributing inducements in return for 
contributions, and of workers engaged in a contract-like arrangement with their organizational 
principals such that workers had discretion within some zone of indifference to the supervisor 
are central ingredients in the work that followed. Contrary to popular academic impressions, 
agency was not originally a creature of economics, but of administration and management. 
Barnard's work led to or influenced developments in the study of the employment relation 
(e.g., Simon 1957; Williamson, Wachter and Harris 1975), incentives in organizations (e.g., 
March and Simon 1958; Clark and Wilson 1961; Kerr 1975; Knoke and Wright-Isak 1982; 
Mitnick and Backoff 1984), managerial discretion (e.g., Williamson 1964; Hambrick and 
Finkelstein 1987), and the study of discretion in general in organizations, including political 
ones (e.g., Kadish and Kadish 1973; Abt and Stuart 1979; Bardach and Kagan 1982; Mashaw 
1983; Greenwood 1984; Pinkele and Louthan 1985; Handler 1986; Bryner 1987; Calvert, 
McCubbins and Weingast 1989; Miller 1992; Parker 1992). 


An important observation regarding the agent's zone of discretion is that the zone is not 
necessarily there only because the agent has bargained a contract allowing the agent a space of 
activities that serves the agent's self-interest, and/or about which the principal is indifferent in 
regard to performance. The zone is there because the principal finds it costly to specify fully all 
of his/her goals to the agent. As we argued earlier, it can be in the principal's self-interest to 
shift costs of specification to the agent in this way, where it becomes also in the agent's interest 
to create dependency by developing specialized knowledge of the principal, his/her context, 
and, consequently, of the likely desires of the principal. The imperfections of agency 
experienced by principals are rationally tolerated. Other things equal, the greater the costs of 
specification of principal preference, the larger the scope of the agent's zone of discretion. 


Principal Priority vs. Goal Priority Contexts 


There seem to be many societal contexts that feature emphases on principals or on goals 
as priorities in principal choice. Consider, for example, some public sector contexts: 


¢ Party membership. Given the nature of the two-party system in the United States, and the 
now well-described weakness of political parties in enforcing party discipline, party 
membership involves principal rather than goal priority in principal choice. Choice of party 
carries little instruction on member preferences. 


President. In the U.S. political system, support for the President seems linked more to the 
person of the President and the contexts of his governance (e.g., the economy's 
performance) than to belief in the President's policies; i.e., it is more like principal priority. 
Support for the President is notoriously fickle, with huge swings in measured support. 


Precedent. Reliance on precedent by courts is a form of principal priority. In essence courts 
choose an existing referent for decision that may evidence little sensitivity to the concerms of 
the parties in contest. This is done rather than constructing a resolution of the preferences of 
each side. 


Legislative committee/committee chair. Changes in the structure of the U.S. Congress and 
other factors have weakened the rewards available for distribution by committee chairs, 
especially in comparison to the continuing importance of constituency incentives. Following 
the committee or the committee chair constitutes principal priority choice. For example, 
Shipan (1992) discovered in the case that he studied that district/constituency and ideology 
seemed more important to the members. 
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¢ Constituency. The logic, of course, is that the constituency mediates that reward most 
important to legislators: reelection. Doing whatever the constituency seems to request, 
without particular regard for what that is, represents principal priority. But here, principal 
priority is of extreme importance and influence because of its control of the main incentive. 
Doing whatever the constituency wants is then logically more desirable than holding 
particular goals, since the goals may change or prove inappropriate in a changing 
environment. Actually, it is more likely that legislators will prefer both the principal and a 
set of instrumental goals (cf. McCrone and Kuklinski). As we shall see below, the 
argument with respect to constituency should actually be more complex than this. 


Ideology. Preferences for ideology represent goal priority. Some of the formal empirical 
literature now suggests, as an older institutional one supposed, that ideology is indeed a 
factor that seems to influence legislator voting decisions (Kau and Rubin 1979; Kalt and 
Zupan 1984; Davis and Porter 1989; Kalt and Zupan 1990; Shipan 1992; but see Peltzman 
1984; Jackson and Kingdon 1992; Fort, Hallagan, Morong and Stegner 1993; see also 
Quirk 1988). Of course, such preferences can co-exist with and trade-off with preferences 
for certain principals, e.g., committee activities. 


Policy/Interest Groups. Preferences for policy positions, like ideology, represent goal 
priority. Preferences for groups per se, if they are multi-issue groups, represent principal 
priority. 


Now, systems which emphasize principal priority put flexibility in position-holding 
ahead of the positions themselves. The cost, of course, is potential instability and lack of 
commitment to particular positions. Thus, as perhaps illustrated by the above, principal priority 
tends to establish weaker agency relations. Hence, principals anticipating repeated/long-term 
agency should follow the logic of delegation of specification and seek to create self-specifying 
agents who understand and prefer the things they do. 


A Paradox of Representative Democracy 


A classical democracy is a goal priority mechanism that translates the preferences of 
citizens via a social choice mechanism into a collective or social preference. Yet the institutions 
of democracy typically operate via systems that mix goal and principal priority mechanisms. 
Indeed, it is the institutions themselves that probably determine this, since the practical needs of 
representation, bargaining, and governance require the flexibility that principal priority allows. 
But principal priority does not guarantee that agents will serve the principal's goals. Hence we 
are led to a potentially less than democratic outcome. 


Consider now the means by which legislators get themselves reelected. The processes 
of constituency service and casework are now well-described (e.g., Mayhew 1974; Fiorina 
1977; Fenno 1978; Johannes 1984; Hamilton 1992). Incumbents display extraordinarily high 
rates of reelection, seemingly reflecting constituency satisfaction, yet popular unhappiness with 
the performance of Congress remains high. 


Let us presume that legislators perceive two classes of constituents, corporate (collective 
actor or representing a collectivity) and individual (on corporate actors, see, e.g., Coleman 
1974; Coleman 1982). The identity of individual voters is irrelevant to a legislator, but the 
service requests they bring forward are not. The legislator seeks to address the goal concerns 
of the constituents, and at minimum to convey to the voter that the legislator shares or cares 
about their concems; this is goal priority. The fact of the legislator's assistance and support is 
likely to be shared with friends and family of the individual constituent. That constituent will 
not generally be aware, however, of the cumulative effects of legislative interventions in the 
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context of constituent services; indeed, it is rational for him or her to remain ignorant of the 
cumulative impacts because of the costs of learning about them and the likelihood that such 
knowledge will not lead him or her to become better off. 


The identity of corporate actors, however, is of high interest to legislators. Such actors 
may have high potential of affecting the legislator's reelection prospects. Furthermore, the 
legislator is likely to engage in repeated agency on behalf of those actors. Thus, principal 
priority with high responsiveness to whatever the corporate actor requests would be selected. 
Of course, the legislator may develop at least an instrumental preference for the actor's goals 
and over time would lear how to serve those preferences without specification if the actor's 
goals are stable. 


We end up with a system of representation that features "goal priority illusion" on 
behalf of individual voters who presume that because their legislator serves their special 
interests that s/he serves the districts's and country's interests well (a kind of fallacy of levels); 
and "principal priority illusion" on behalf of corporate actors who feel they have an agent 
committed to their interests in the legislature (of course, with stability of interests, this may 
cease to be illusion). In the end, we have a democratic system of agency that produces 
outcomes that may not serve its collective principal -- the "public interest"? 


Footnotes 


1] am uncomfortable with the use of referents to "costs" in analyses that argue for greater 
employment of descriptive individual, organizational, and systemic variables, i.e., that seek to 
take a true institutional approach. As Buchanan (1969) argues, cost is as subjective as benefit, 
and theoretically should be treated that way as part of individuals’ utilities, yet it is common to 
treat measured costs as objective. Similarly, here, it may be misleading to collapse a host of 
subjective factors into references to agency costs. Costs are social constructions, and should 
not be disguised as exogenous factors that influence behaviors. Still, it is a very convenient 
and certainly meaningful shorthand. 


2There is now a sizable literature on delegation, both in the political science and formal agency 
literatures. The first explicit rational choice model of delegation, which described delegation to 
regulatory agents as resulting from conflict and uncertainty in the legislature as well as other 
factors was in Mitnick (1980,326-337). The first model of this type is sometimes cited as that 
of Fiorina (1982) or that of McCubbins (McCubbins 1985; McCubbins and Page 1986), who 
extended and formalized models of delegation. On delegation, see also, e.g., Tullock 1969; 
Kochen and Deutsch 1977; Aranson, Gellhorn, and Robinson 1982; Leana 1986; Miller and 
Moe 1986; Stinchcombe 1990; Kiewiet and McCubbins 1991. 
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“Look What They Done to My Song": Subjectivity, Essentialism, and 
Identity Politics in the Context of Cultural Studies 


Our roles repeatedly defined as “outsiders” in both cruel and 
unintentional ways, we were faced with a curious dilemma: we could 
continually try to be insiders, which would have been quite 
frustrating, because “insider” is not an act of will but a 
cooperative relation, defeated as easily as the turn of a head; or 
we could resign ourselves to being outsiders...[T]he outsider 
status is a kind of unresolved wound, driven by pain, for after all 
that is the seeded prophecy contained in the word and the concept 
of those who are designated “outsider.” 

Patricia J. Williams, The Aichemy of Race and Rights 


The power of the white world to control [nonwhite] identities was 
crumbling...Africa was on the stage of history. This could not but 
have an extraordinary affect on [African-Americans’] morale, for 
it meant that they were not merely the descendants of slaves ina 
white, Protestant, and puritan country: they were also related to 
kings and princes in an ancestral homeland, far away. And this 
proved to be a great antidote to the poison of self-hatred. 
James Baldwin, Nobody Knows My Name 


No analyst can understand the black literary text who is not 
conscious of the semantic levels of black culture. The journey to 
{this understanding] is by way of the whole discourse comprising 
black American culture...Seeking to control, sum up, or categorize 
the black world in phrases drawn from their own peculiar cultural 
discourse, [white critics] have seldom learned how to converse with 
the natives of black American culture. In this sense, they have 
failed to enlarge the American universe of discourse. 
Houston Baker, The Journey Back 


I must begin by saying that I bring a certain amount 
apprehension to this meeting by virtue of the fact that 
outside of my discipline. As an English professor of African 


American and American literature, I smiled kKnowingiy when one of 


my colleagues in the English Department asked me: “So--what are you 


doing at the APSA meeting?” Her question struck me as humorous 


because I have asked myself the same question several times. There 
are at least two possible translations of the question. One 
translation is ideological. That is, asa literary scholar/critic, 
what does my work have to do with the work of the American 
Political Science Association? The second translation is literal 
at the same time that it is connected to the first. Exactly what 
is the subject of my presentation? Like most literature professors 
and literary scholar/critics, I have more than enough work to do 
already, but the theme of this annual meeting--'"The Politics of 
Identity,” and the specific theme of our panel, “Outsiders Within: 
Confronting Cultural Change in the Academy"--caught my attention 
for personal and professional reasons. As an African American 
woman who is engaged in feminist struggle, who 1s an activist 
against racism and other forms of oppression, and who is attempting 
to raise two sons in a society that is often hostile to their 
existence, I am always already dealing with identity politics in 
“everyday life.” In addition, I am, on one hand, constantly 
annoyed by comments by people like Daniel J. Boorstin, who, ina 


recent article in the Washington Post Par 


e magzine, said: “There 
has been so much emphasis recently on the diversity of our 
peoples...I think it’s time that we reaffirmed the fact that what 
has built our country is community.”! On the other hand, I too 


struggle with how to build community at the same time that I want 


to affirm a place for us to discuss diversity without assuming that 
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Daniel J. Boorstin, interview by Tad Szulc, "The 
Greatest Danger We Face,’ The Washington Post Parade, 25 July 1993, 
4. 
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to do so is to undermine the American dream. The 30th anniversary 
of tne 1963 March on Washington provides us with ample evidence of 
how the “politics of protest” operate among diverse groups which 


are already building coalitions that encompass our nation’s 


diversity.? Yet, the question is, what happens when any one of the 


groups that makes up the coalition, voices its particular concerns, 
its unique history of struggle? As the director of African 
American Studies at my university and as a member of a team of 
faculty attempting to develop a new doctoral program in Cultural 
Studies, I am also always already in the midst of confronting 
cultural change in the academy, partly througn articulating the 
politics of literary texts in my teaching and in my scholarship and 
partly through curriculum development. In other words, my position 
inside the academy has put me in a position to bear witne 
participate in the paradigm shift from literary studies to cultural 
studies. The question is how do I convince colleagues at my 
university and elsewhere that I am not engaged in ‘victim studies,” 
but in a necessary intellectual project that enables 

how the American democratic experiment has benefitted some and 


alienated many? What these personal and professional struggles 


° Newspaper accounts of the 1993 March on Washington were 


very much focused on diversity, both within the ideological ranks 
of the African American community, especially the past and current 
leadership of the civil rights movement, and outside the African 
American community, where various political constituencies have 
embraced the ideals or strategies of the civil rights movement to 
bring about social change. For example of newspaper coverage of 
the March, see Lynne Duke, “A New Challenge Faces an Evolving Black 
Leadership: As Constituencies Fragment, Many Seek a Uniting Theme, ” 
The Washington Post, 28 August 1993, Section aA 1. 
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have reiterated for me is that the politics of identity “color” 
everything in and outside of the academy. Those of us inside 
institutions of higher learning have a unique opportunity at this 
cultural moment to try to make sense of the cacophany of voices 
vying for attention, representation and validation. And if we are 
at once both inside and outside--a member of a marginalized group 
who has gained entry into the academy--we have a responsibility, 
if we are committed to revolutionary transformation of American 
education, to articulate the issues that enable and inhibit that 
transformation. 

The subject of my paper, then, is based on three concerns: 
the general implications of the shift from literary studies to 
cultural studies, the specific implications of cultural studies for 
African American Studies, and the complexities of interdisciplinary 
studies for traditionally excluded groups such as women and people 
oT cotor. I will begin with a discussion of Toni Morrison’s 


Playing in the Dark: Whiteness and the Literary Imagination, in 


which Morrison analyzes the racial subtext beneath the surface of 
selected canonical texts in American literature.* Morrison’s book 
examines these texts as examples of a larger cultural dynamic in 
which blackness is routinely subjugated to a white presence. 
Perhaps the most glaring example of this larger cuitural dynamic 
1S 31n American music, which has been wholly transformed by the 


presence of people of African descent, at the same time that they 
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Toni Morrison, Playing in the Dark: Whiteness and the 
Literary Imagination (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1992). 


are routinely excluded from positions of power that control the 


production and distribution of that music. Nelson George’s The 


Death of Rhythm and Biues (1988) perceptively and carefully 


documents the ways in which the music industry has profited from 
the intelligence, creativity, and imagination of black artists, but 
has routinely, erased or marginalized their labor or restricted 
their participation and share of profit and control.* George cites 
white artist after white artist from the 1920s to the late i980s 
whose success could directly be attributed to the debt they owed 
to black songwriters, musicians, and singers. Hence, the titie 
of my paper--' Look What They Done to My Song," encodes the response 
of a speaking (or, if you will, singing) subject, who critiques a 
system that exploits his or her labor and creativity.°? Ironically, 
when women or people of color claim our own subjectivity, however, 
we risk the charge of being divisive. More often than not, 
however, we risk the charge of essentialism. This paper examines 
the complexities of identity politics by looking at when and where 
the charge of essentialism enters into discourse about literature 
and culture. Moreover, it attempts to explain the ways in which 
the threat to subjectivity intensifies the role that identity 


politics plays in contemporary cultural discourse. My working 


, Nelson George, Tr eatr R hr 1d Blues (New York: 


Plume, 1988). 

The title of my paper comes from the title of the 1970 
popular song by the same title. According to radio disc jockey, 
Bob Moke of radio station WGAY in Silver Spring, Maryland, the 
artist who wrote the song is Melanie Safka. It was recorded in 
1970 by the New Seekers. 


definition of cultural studies is one I borrow from Richard Johnson 
who defines it as an analysis of the social construction of 
“subjectivities."® Inherent in my discussion is my contention that 
identity politics is an inevitable consequence of cultural hegemony 
and thus, 1s a problematic that this nation will have to confront 
for some time even as we work to build coalitions that honor rather 
than denigrate the differences that divide us. Indeed, what is 
critiqued for being essentialist may in fact be the only (though 
admittedly problematic) strategy marginalized groups have for 


resisting commodification and constructing subjectivity and space 


on a terrain of competing agendas. 


Perhaps more than any other discipline, the study of 
literature has, especially in the last ten years, been one of the 
most politically charged sites of competing agendas in the academy. 
While I do not want to rehearse the chronology of canon debates anda 
cultural literacy wars, I do believe it is safe to say that much 
of the crisis in the academy has centered on which texts do we 
teach when we say we teach American literature. Which writers were 
included, which ones were excluded and why were the central 
questions. Now, however, that we understand how culturai hegemony 
and racism figure into the process of canon formations, we have 


begun to revise the curriculum and change our syllabi to reflect 
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Richard Johnson, “What is Cultural Studies Anyway?” 
Social Text 6 (1987), 38-80. Other discussions about’ the 
definition of cultural studies that are useful are Fredric Jameson, 
"On ‘Cultural Studies’,” Social Text 34 (1993), 17-52 and Lawrence 
Grossberg, Cary Nelson, and Paula Treichler, eds., Cuitural Studies 
(New York: Routledge, 1992). 
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new inciusions. Yet the questions that grow out of curriculum 
reform are not merely questions of exclusion and inclusion. They 


are instead, crucial ideological questions about representation and 


misrepresentation. If we elect, as Edward Said has suggested, to 


be “oppositional critics,” then our primary task is to challenge 
misrepresentation by changing the ideological processes of 


misrepresentation.’ In her book Black Looks: Race _ and 


Representation, bell hooks goes even further to argue that the fact 
that the "field of representation remains a place of struggle is 
most evident when we critically examine contemporary 
representations of blackness and black people."® Indeed, it is the 
concern with how the dominant culture has misrepresented African- 
Americans and other subaltern groups that Patrick Brantlinger says 
accounts for the shift from literary to cultural criticism.? One 
of the most recent manifestations of the shift from literary to 
cultural studies is the new book Dy Toni Morrison, the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning novelist, whose foray into criticism ta 

male canonical authors and their response to what she 


"10 


“Africanist presence. Morrison argues that white American 


authors have maintained their dominant position in the study of 


Edward Said, The World, the Text, 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1983), 29. 


° bell hooks, Black Looks: R and Rep 
York: Routledge, 1992), 3. 


Patrick Brantlinger. -usoe’s Footprints: Cult 


Studies in Britain and America (New York: Routledge, 1990) 


ig Morrison, Playing 7 e Dark, 5. 
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American literature by claiming to be neutral, universal, even 
“raceless.' She sees her book, which is really an extended essay, 
as a meditation on what such assumptions about neutrality and 
racelessness meant to the literary imaginations of white writers, 


especially men, who clearly lived and produced literature in a 


racialized society. In the introduction to Playing in the Dark, 


Morrison asks: 


When does racial ‘unconsciousness’ or awareness of race 
enrich interpretive language, and when does it impoverish 
it? What does positing one’s writerly self, in the 
wholly racialized society that is the United States, as 
unraced and all others as raced entail? What happens to 
the writerly imagination of a black author who is at some 
level always conscious of representing one’s own race to, 
or in spite of, a race of readers that understands itself 
to be ‘universal’ or race free? In other words, how is 
‘literary whiteness’ and ‘literary blackness’ made, and 
what is the consequence of that construction?" 


Sne then attempts to answer these questions by examining the 
“process of organizing American coherence through a distancing 
Africanism’™ that “became the operative mode  of...cultural 


hegemony.” 


Although Morrison is not the first African American 
writer-turned-cultural critic to examine how white writers 
construct whiteness and Americanness by excluding considerations 
of biackness, (Sterling Brown, Ralph Ellison, James Baldwin, Amiri 
Baraka, Richard Wright, Langston Hughes, W.E.B. DuBois, and Alice 
Walker have done so before her), sne is currently the only writer 


who has so insightfully argued that there is a raciai subtext 


encoded in the plots of white male writers despite their claims of 


Morrison, Playing in the Dark, x11. 


Morrison, Playing in the Dark, 8. 
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racelessness. She looks at the racial subtexts in the works of 
Edgar Allan Poe, Mark Twain, Nathaniel Hawthorne, William Faulkner, 
Herman Melville, and Ernest Hemingway, not just to expose the 
consequences for African Americans, but to speculate about the 
“impact of racism on those who perpetuate it."'% 

Like bell hooks, Morrison argues these white male writers often 


encode their longings and fears either within or in response to 


dark presences in their work.'* The value of such a study is that 


it opens up new spaces of inquiry that enable readers to connect 
the text with the real world circumstances that shaped the writer’s 
imagination and that produced the context for the text, whether the 
writer was conscious of or acknowledged that context or not. 

What happens, however, when a black critic makes the shift 
from literary to cultural studies without sharing that her 
counterhegemonic perspective is part of an ongoing conversation 
begun by other African American writer/critics? What if she takes 
it for granted that her audience Knows that her project is 
interconnected with that of other scholars who have called 
“racelessness” of American literature into question. Because 
Morrison mentions only one African American literary scholar by 
name, the late James Snead, whose work also challenged the 
authorial intentions of white male writers, her readers hear her 


counterhegemonic voice in a vacuum and consequently, do not hear 


“ Morrison, Playing in the Dark, 11. 


Morrison, Playing in the Dark, 32-33. Also see bell 


hooks, Black Looks (Boston: South End Press, 1992), 22-27. 
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the voices that informed hers. For example, jiast year at a 
graduate student conference at George Washington University, I was 
invited to participate in a faculty panel on the politics of 
multiculturalism. One of the students in the audience, upon 
learning that I was a Toni Morrison scholar, asked what I thought 
about her groundbreaking book of criticism on American canonical 
Jiterature. The question opened a veritable can of worms for me 
because on one hand, it reminded me that while the book is stunning 
in its insights, it is not so much groundbreaking as it 

contemporary revisiting of issues that have long been a part of 
African American literary criticism. On the other hand, her 
question raised the issue of now marginalized groups’ can 
inadvertently perpetuate the very silences we wish to correct when 
we neglect other voices that have participated in the work of 
oppositional criticism. The answer that was called for would have 
meant a cultural/literary history lesson about the work of other 
writer/critics whose work preceded Morrison’s. Conversely, what 
happens when a white critic makes the shift from literary to 
cultural studies and makes no mention of the African American 
scholars whose work anticipates nis? Doesn’t this erasure of black 
subjectivity make him complicit in cultural hegemony of another 
sort? The example of this dilemma that comes to mind 1s the new 


book by Eric J. Sundquist, To Wake the Nations: Race 


of American Literature." While it 1S an impressive work 


Eric J. 


| 
| 
the Making 
Pe Sundquist, To Wake the Nations: Race in the 
Making of American Literature (Cambridge: Belknap Press, 1993). 
| 


scholarship that argues for the interconnectedness of black and 
white American literature, nis failure to acknowledge the 
scholarship of critics such as Sterling Brown and Arthur P. Davis 
who made some of the same arguments decades ago, constitutes a form 
of erasure that makes African American literature a commodity he 
can exploit professionally now that he has discovered how 
interesting and marketable it is.*'® 

The point is that such erasures complicate the contested 
terrain of representation even further by silencing the subject 
position of critics whose scholarship has already 
Foundation of work that is now a popular commodity in the academic 
marketplace. Thus, a new form of cultural hegemony comes into 
being in which the labor of biack scholars is neglected while the 
discoveries of white scholars are privileged. It 1s not enough to 
write about the primary texts if, in the process the scholar doe 
not do enough homework to inform herself or himseif 
black scholars have done before him. This pattern 
and conquest is familiar. Perhaps what 1S more sign 
process by which this pattern gets perpetuated. 
of new and previously published essays, titled The Graywoif 


Five: Multicultural Literacy was published partly in response 


¥9 Sterling A. Brown, Arthur P. Davis, Ulysses Lee, eds., 


The Negro Caravan: Citade] 
Press, 1941). For an overview of the African American literary 
tradition in criticism and scholarship, see Henry Louis Gates, Jr., 
“Canon-Formation, Literary History, and The Afro-American 
Tradition: From the Seen to the Told,” in Houston A. Baker, Jr. and 
Patricia Redmond, eds., Afro-American Literary Study in the 1990s 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1989), 14-50. 
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the cultural hegemony inscribed in &—. OD. Hirsch’s 1987 book, 


Cultural Literacy: What Every American Needs to Know.'’ As we now 


know, the probiem with Hirsch’s compilation of facts is that, 
though well-intentioned, it perpetuated the very kind of cultural 
hegemony that gives rise to identity politics. Whiie white 
scholars feel little to no compulsion to know the work of African- 
American critics and other people of color, people of color, black 
critics, in particular, by the nature of our position in the 
academy and in culture, are responsible for being literate 1n our 
own tradition and in that of the dominant culture. I agree with 


Patricia Williams who argues in The Alchemy of Race and Rights that 


a liability as much as a luxury to live without interaction. 
To live so completely impervious to one’s own impact on others is 
a fragile privilege, which over time relies not simply on the 
willingness but on the inability of others--1in this case blacks- 


” James Baldwin expressed the 


-to make their displeasure heard."' 


consequences of this indifference in another way as early as 1963: 


What 1s upsetting the country is a sense of its own 
identity. If, for example, one managed to change the 
curriculum in all the schools so that Negroes learned 
more about themselves and their real contributions to 
this culture, you would be liberating not only Negroes, 
you’d be liberating white people who know nothing about 
their own history. And the reason is that if you are 
compelled to lie about one aspect of anybody’s history, 
you must 11e about it ail...What passes for identity In 


Rick Simonson and Scott Walker, eds., The Graywolf 

Five: Muiticuitural Literacy (Saint Paul: Graywoif Press, 

Also see E.D. Hirsch, Jr., Cultural Literacy: What Every 
American Needs to Know (Boston: Hougnton Mifflin Company, 1987). 


a Patricia J. Wiiliams, The Alchemy 


(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1991), 
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me of Race and Rights 
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America is a series of myths about one’s heroic 
ancestors. 
I nave become keenly aware of the truth of Baldwin’s statement in 
my classrooms at George Mason. Semester after semester, white 
Students show up in my classes who want to know how to interpret 


the history of silence and omissions that have characterized their 


elementary and secondary education. Moreover, they 


some mixture of anger and awe to discussions about race whenever 
they hear African American students express anger and awe about 
these same omissions and silence. The often unacknowledged element 
of identity politics in the classroom is the existence of 
call the new educational underground railroad. Like the 
underground railroad that existed during the period when Africans 
were enslaved, this railroad is widely known about in the biack 
community. It is the means by which black men and women have 

to learn about our history and culture and to 

ildren. An act of counterhegemonic resistance to year 
misrepresentation and bigotry in American textbooks, sharing the 
story of one’s people in churches, after school, in sorority and 
fraternity houses, in black organizations, in rap music, hip 
cultural artifacts, African-centereaq artifacts, and in new 
Afrocentric educational institutions has empowered black students 
with knowledge that was previously denied. As Carter G. Woodson 


notes in his 1933 | kK, The Miseducation of the Negro: 


James Baldwin, “A Talk to Teachers,” 
Multicultural Literacy, 8,9. 
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often bring 
1n Simonson and 
Wiaker, 
= 


No systematic effort toward change has been possibie, 
for, taught the same economics, history, philosophy, 
literature and religion which have established the 
present code of morals, the Negro’s mind has been brought 
under the control of his oppressor. The problem of 
holding the Negro down, therefore, is easily solved. 
When you control a man’s thinking you do not have to 
worry about his actions...He will find his ‘proper place’ 
and will stay in it. 


While programs that go by the name of Black Studies and African 


American Studies may have begun tne systematic change of which 


Woodson spoke, this has been a slow process, that has created a 


space for tne new underground railroad to come into being. What 
I am arguing, however, is that this new railroad intensifies the 
confiicts of identity politics because it calls attention to the 
contested terrain of knowledge that both Bakhtin and Foucault nave 
oid us shape discourse in society.?' The consequence of this 
railroad is that it places those who had enjoyed a position of 
privilege in the marginalized spaces of discourse and thus raises 
new questions about whose knowledge will be validated 1n the 
cademy and in the society at large. 

In the case of women and people of color, nowever, to attempt 
to express displeasure about patterns of misrepresentation is to 


risk the charge of essentialism. To begin to tell one’s own 


history, from one’s own perspective ana from an awareness of how 


Carter G. Woodson, The Miseduca 


york: AMS Press, 1977). xi11. 


- Mikhail Bakhtin, “Discourse in the Novel,” in Michael 
Hoiquist, ed., The Dialogic Imagination (Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1981), 259-422 and Micnei Foucault, The Archaeology 
of Knowledge and the Discourse on Language (New York: Pantheon, 
1972). 
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1t iS interconnected to the stories of others is a complex 
undertaking as I suggest in my own cross-cultural study of two 
American women writers, Sarah Orne Jewett, a nineteenth-century 
white woman writer, and Toni Morrison, the twentieth-century biack 
woman writer. 22 But to tell one’s own story without regard for 
these interconnections 1s the approach to subjectivity that many 
people of color have chosen. Proponents of Afrocentricity see this 
approacn as a corrective to years of neglect, erasure, and silence. 
The author of the term, Moliefi Asante, and others, have risked 
essentialism, 1n otner words, to give voice to history, literature, 
and culture that has not been granted a space in th 

culture, let alone academe.?3 What I would like to argue, 
nowever, 1S that the charge of essentialism is worth the r 

the arguments are based on scholarship and not being. 

words, it is not race that makes me qualified to teach 
American literature and culture, but knowledge of that literature 
and culture coupled with my own history and experience of how race 
operates in America. Race aione, does not automatically make it 
possibie for me to speak as an authority on African America 
culture. It 1S because I do know much of the history and 


of my peopie that I know there are African American 


cultural studies in America. While I believe 1t 1s 


- Marilyn Sanders Mobley, Folk Roots and Mythic Wings in 
Sarah Orne Jewett and Toni Morrison: The Cuitural Function of 


Narrative (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press). 


” Molefi Asante, Afrocentricity: A Theory of Social Change 
(Buffalo: Amulefi, 1980) and The Afrocentric Idea “hiladeipnia: 
Temple University Press, 1987). 
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acknowledge the debt we owe to the Birmingham school, I am often 
annoyed by the fact that, from its inception, African American 
Studies has been interdisciplinary in its approach to American 
history and culture. It sought to examine how black people get 
socially constructed at the same time that it sought to incorporate 
considerations of history, economics, sociology, politics, class, 
race, and even gender, though to a much lesser extent. However, in 
terms of literary studies, this approach was deemed atextual. 
Black scholars were chided to focus on the text, to not politicize 
the literature, and to be more “literary” in our approach.** The 
consequences for not focusing on the text were evident in 


publications, records of tenure denials, and in retention and 


hiring on many campuses. It amazes me now, that at this juncture 


in American literary history, it 1S now fitting te incorporate 
interdisciplinary approaches to the study of literature. Now that 
it nas been appropriated by the dominant culture and given a new 
name--"cultural studies’--it 1s 1 the rage in the academy. Lr 
I sound somewhat cynical, I am lamenting wnat has nappened to my 
song, that is the collective song of scholars of African descent 
whose early work in the cultural vineyards nas somehow been both 
erased and appropriated at the same time. 


In her book, Essentially Speaking, Diana Fuss not only reveais 


For discussions of the development of African American 
literary studies, see Dexter Fisner and Robert B. Stepto, eds., 
Afro-American Literature: The Reconstruction of Instruction (New 
York: The Modern Language Association, 1979); Henry Louis Gates, 
Jr., ed., Black Literature and Literary Theory (New York: Methuen, 
1984); and Hazel Carby, Reconstructing Womanhood: The Emergence of 
the Afro-American Woman Novelist (New York: Oxford, 1987). 
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a profound awareness of how accusations of essentialism have 
attempted to contain various subjectivities, Dut she argues that 
a certain amount of essentialism is a necessary consequence of “re- 
historicizing the politics of various theories of identity.”"* In 
otner words, while no marginalized group, at this poststructuralist 
moment would claim a pure essence of experience, most oppressed or 


subjugated groups have a history of experience based on now the 


dominant group has “otherized” them on the basis of differen 


TO be designated outsider on the basis of one’s biological 
difference and to have this difference become the basis of now 
one’s identity gets constructed in culture is the kind of doubie 
consciousness W.E.B. Du Bois so eloquently describe in 


of Black Folk.*® This undeniable fact makes 


interrogate the essentialist/constructionist opposition 
dismissing 1t. Both sides of the opposition have 

identities of marginalized groups and both sides of the 

deserve greater attention in our classrooms and in our scholarsni 
The work of cultural studies demands that we understand both 

of the opposition if we are to come to terms with the competing 
agendas on the cultural terrain. The contentions that are getting 


louder in our classrooms and in our streets can be understood only 
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Diana Fuss, Essentially Speaking: Feminism, Nature, an 
Difference (New York: Rutledge, 1989), 102. 


” See W.E.B. Du Bois, The Souls of Black Folk (New York: 
New American Library, 1903), 45, where he says: “it 1s a peculiar 
sensation, this doupble-consciousness, this sense of always looking 
at one’s self through the eyes of others, of measuring one’s soul 
by the tape of a world that looks on in amused contempt and pity. 
One ever feeis his twoness.--an American, a Negro... 
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1t necessary that we 


when we foreground the ways in which representation of these 
debates is also at the center of the conflict. I am aware, even 
as I developed this paper, that at each juncture, my choices of 
representing my own position, that of scholars I agree with, and 
that of scholars I disagree with, are ail significant. Even 
choices of pronouns--"“they” and “our'=<are problematic when we 
consider that once a song, a piece of art, a text starts to get 
circulated in culture, it becomes difficult to argue ownership. 
Nevertheless, as I have tried to argue in this paper, to foreground 
this reality and to minimize the labor of those who produced the 
culturai artifact 1s to engender the very conflicts of identity 
politics that we seek to resolve. Our responsibility is to let our 
students in on these conflicts, to let them know the history of the 
debates that give rise to them, and to encourage them to 
interrogate their own positions and ours vigilantly. In the essay, 
“Discourse in the Novel,” Mikhail Bakhtin suggests why this 
process is so conflicted at every turn. He Says: 
The word, directed toward its object, enters a 
dialogically agitated and tension-filled environment of 
alien words, value judgments and accents, weaves in and 
out of complex interrelationships, merges with some, 
recoils from others, intersects with yet a third group: 
and all this may crucially shape discourse, may leave 


a trace in all its semantic layers...?’ 


The songs of identity politics are probably with us for some time 


sid Mikhail Bakhtin, “Discourse in the Novel,” in Michael 
Hoiquist, ed., The Dialogic Imagination (Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1981), 276. 
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to come. If we seek, as Houston Baker suggests, to “enlarge the 
American universe of discourse,” then it will take more than 
subjectivity or strategic essentialism; it will take both of these 
and a willingness on the part of those who have benefitted 
consciously or unconsciously from the privilege and power based on 
race, to work alone within their own community and in coalitions 


with those who have been excluded to bring about social change in 


and outside of the classroom.78 The goal is not to reduce 


difference, but to understand it. The work is not about feeling 
good as much as it is about educating Americans about those 
dimensions of our history and culture that we least like to 
discuss, but that affect us the most. Our task is to tune our ears 
to honor the semantic layers and listen without dismissing the 
songs of others and without imposing our own song and meanings on 


the experiences of those who can teach us the most about who we are 


and who we can become. 
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Houston Baker, The Journey Back: Issues in Black 
Literature and Criticism (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1980. 
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Environmentally-Induced Equilibria 
or, The Expansion of Social Choice Theory’ 


Thanks to the work of social choice theorists, we now know that choices 
among multidimensional alternatives are subject to inconsistency, even when 
decision makers are rational. But we have also learned that, faced with complex 
choices, individuals and groups of individuals can improve their consistency and 
the likelihood of reaching stable choices (equilibrium) by changing their strategies 
for comparing alternatives. For example, one possibility is to rank (or, simply, to 
separate) the dimensions of choice so that multidimensional alternatives can be 
evaluated. This is what we do when we divide choices among groups with 
different jurisdictions, such as committees, and specify agendas and other decision 
rules. Such strategies for decision making are, of course, called institutions and 
they structure otherwise difficult comparisons among competing policies. 


This work has given new life to the study of political institutions and has 
provided a means of linking traditional interests in political structures to more 
contemporary interests in political behavior and individual choice (Shepsle, 1986). 
Nevertheless, it has also left us with a number of new puzzles about the 
determinants of choice. One of these is the problem of institutional origins. 
Focusing on the role that institutions play in selection among alternatives shifts 
questions about equilibria and cycling away from preferences about alternatives to 
preferences about the rules for choosing among them. But this shift does not, by 
itself, solve the problem of how choices between alternative institutions are 
effected. Rational choice theorists are consistent in seeing institutions in terms of 
the conscious calculations of rational actors. Sociologists interested in similar 
questions offer less conscious and more contextual explanations. Their theories 
make use of historical contingency and cultural factors that are usually 
incompatible with individual agency. (For useful, concise, reviews of many of 
these arguments see Shepsle, 1986, pp. 66-76 (rational choice) and Powell and 
DiMaggio, 1991, pp. 1-40 ("new institutionalism" more generally).) In spite of the 
importance of the questions involved, there has been relatively little theoretical or 
empirical work to support, develop, or, most important, to test such competing 
theories of institutions. 


A second puzzle about the determinants of choice, less noted by political 
scientists than the first, has to do with the role the environment plays in stabilizing 
choices. Some writers seem to recognize implicitly that the effectiveness of 
institutions depends on the way that dimensions of choice are distributed among 


"This paper is partially adapted from an essay of the same name that was presented at the University 
of Illinois’ Merriam Laboratory for Analytic Political Research “Individual/Systems” conference held in 
Champaign in February, 1992. I am most grateful to the other participants for their interest and comments. 
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feasible alternatives (a characteristic of the environment in which choice takes 
place). For example, Shepsle (1986, p. 60) recognizes this dependence, although it 
does not play a part in his models: "I assume that jurisdictions emerge in the form 
of more-or-less ‘naturally’ separable policy domains." Decentralization and the 
division of issues into separate jurisdictions are partly a matter of individual 
preference, and legislators trade influence over areas of less importance to them 
for greater influence in areas where they have more at stake. But jurisdictional 
boundaries also reflect environmentally-determined relationships among policy 
issues and there is good reason to think that such relationships are not infinitely 
arbitrary. For example, members of "iron triangles" in several policy areas such as 
agriculture and energy were once able to restrict access to choice in their 
jurisdictions but, in spite of their wishes and efforts, this control eroded into much 
more fluid "issue networks" as effects of their policies spilled into other 
jurisdictions (Heclo, 1978). 


These ideas have not been explored very systematically by social choice 
theorists. Most of those who have paid attention to the issue of environmental 
restrictions at all have assumed that sets of feasible alternatives, issue spaces, etc. 
are so richly populated that these aspects of the environment of choice offer no 
solution to problems of how consistent or stable choices are made. For Riker 
(1993), for example, the set of feasible alternatives is a "misty swamp" and “the 
sum of restrictions” on that set which alone guarantee transitive choices "is 
embodied in an agenda.” In the same volume, Carmines and Stimson (1993) write 
that "far more issues are generated than can ever gain space on the small stage of 
issue competition.” Therefore "the more important question is how issues are 
selected for development.” Individuals, such as "strategic politicians," make these 
selections. 


The tacit assumption that environments are too rich to constrain choice may 
often seem reasonable from the point of view of the lone individual who is trying 
(with difficulty) to maximize his interest among overlapping options, but as 
examples below suggest, this assumption does not always apply, and it is seldom 
scrutinized. Until it is, the role of environments will remain puzzling. 
(Interestingly, this assumption, even more than the assumption that individuals are 
rational actors, may bar dialogue with students of structure and choice in other 
disciplines. For example, it is not widely used in complex systems theory, artificial 
intelligence, cognitive psychology, or evolutionary and developmental biology.) 


This paper presents a way of understanding problems of equilibrium that 
promises some new solutions to these puzzles. It makes room for agency, 
contingency, institutions, and (I hope to think) logical rigor. It does this by 
reframing (but not redefining) the concept of rationality and by using assumptions 
about the role and characteristics of the environment of choice that differ from 
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conventional assumptions used by rational choice theorists. The method is 
adapted from that developed by Herbert Simon (1981) in The Sciences of the 
Artificial. 


Although it is usual to think of organizations and institutions as products of 
human design, and, thus, artifacts in Simon’s sense, it is unusual to consider the 
heuristics of rational choice to be artifacts as well. I effect the synthesis developed 
in this paper by doing both. Simon’s method is summarized in the next section 
and my application of it follows. Then I present and discuss some examples of 
ways that environmental characteristics condition individual and collective choice. 
I conclude with a brief note on some further theoretical implications of the 
integrated approach. 


Understanding the Artificial 


According to Simon (1981, pp. ix-x), man-made "phenomena are ‘artificial’ in 
a very specific sense: they are as they are only because of a system's being 
molded, by goals or purposes, to the environment in which it lives. If natural 
phenomena have an air of ‘necessity’ about them in their subservience to natural 
law, artificial phenomena have an air of ‘contingency’ in their malleability by the 
environment". Artifacts are functional in that they are designed for a purpose; at 
the same time, they “are not apart from nature." 


Simon (1981, p. 8-9) tells us that the artifact must be understood in terms of 
three components: the purpose which shapes it, its own characteristics, and the 
environment in which it operates. The relationship between human purpose and 
the artificial seems straightforward. In Simon’s example, a clock, we use purpose 
to define it: "a clock is to tell time.” The relationship between natural science and 
the artifact is more complicated. Nature impinges on the artifact in two ways: in 
the operation of the artifact itself and in its environment: "Whether a clock will, in 
fact, tell time depends on its internal construction and where it is placed. Whether 
a knife will cut depends on the materia! of its blade and the hardness of the 
substance to which it is applied." 


It can be easy to overlook the role that nature plays in shaping the artificial 
if the artifact is so well-fitted to its environment that this environment never 
presents challenges that go beyond its capacities. If our constructs almost always 
do what we want them to, we will focus on the "what we want them to do" and 
forget about other constraints on their behavior. In contrast, we are often best able 
to learn about the natural "properties of the inner system" (for example, of an 
institution or of the limits of rational choice) when these disappoint us -- either 
because the design of the artifact is inadequate or because the environment around 
it has changed. When this happens, the "properties of the [artifact] will ‘show 
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through.’ That is, the behavior of the system will only partly respond to the task 
environment [the intentions of the designer]; partly, it will respond to the limiting 
properties of the inner system." (Simon, 1981, p. 16). 


These arguments suggest that we can study artificial phenomena not only 
by experimenting with their characteristics, but also by giving them new tasks and 
by manipulating their environments. These alternate methods are good ways of 
investigating the "inner properties" of our strategies of choice. 


Institutions are clearly artifacts both in the Simon scheme and, insofar as 
they are subject to human choice and purpose, in social choice theory as well. We 
analyze them in terms of such purposes: e.g., institutions that foster cooperation 
exist to maximize the payoffs of those engaged in repeated interactions with each 
other. In another example, party platforms are understood in terms of the 
mischief they create for the opposition and the support they bolster from one’s 
followers (e.g., Riker, 1986). 


Rational choice is less commonly understood as an artificial phenomenon, 
but it can also be seen as one. The process of rational choice is defined (at least in 
part) as a strategy for comparing and ranking alternative choices according to our 
preferences. For example, the rational actor begins with a statement of her goals 
in the choice situation, surveys her alternatives, assesses their probable outcomes 
and chooses that alternative with the highest expected value. Such strategies of 
choice are human inventions, are subject to human manipulation, and serve the 
human purpose of making good choices. These characteristics of rational choice 
are the basis for treating it as an artifact here, rather than as a constant of human 
nature. 


The advantage of including institutions and rational choice in a "science of 
the artificial" is that we can apply the methods for understanding the behavior of 
artificial phenomena, sketched above, to study decision-making structures and 
processes. This makes it possible to examine problems of equilibrium (a desirable 
property of choice) in terms not only of individuals’ preferences, but also in terms 
of properties of the instruments of choice (as we do when we model, for example, 
committee rules) and, least used, in terms of the environments in which they are 
employed. 


Natural Limits of Choice: Some Examples 


When strategies of rational choice work as they are intended, the result is a 
choice (or a ranking of a set of choices) that is as consistent as possible with the 
decision maker’s preferences. In other words, consistency is the hallmark of a 
rational choice process that works. The basic test of consistency is transitivity: if 
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we prefer a to b and b toc, then we must also prefer a to c. Otherwise we have 
no way of knowing that our choices are in fact based on our preferences. When 
the decision maker’s decision strategy leads to such transitive choices and sticks on 
the best one, this best alternative represents a preference-induced equilibrium 
(Shepsle, 1986; 1979). 


Fortunately (for our understanding of the artifact, rational choice) or 
unfortunately (for decision makers), strategies of rational choice do not always 
work as they should and irrational choices result. Riker and Ordeshook (1973, pp. 
16-19) cite empirical research that shows some of the limits of rational choice 
strategies, as well as work that explains the reasons for it (May, 1953; Coombs, 
1964). Given a choice with multiple dimensions, subjects sometimes have 
difficulty moving from clear preferences for values on each dimension considered 
separately to choices that are still consistent with those preferences when the 
dimensions are combined into specific alternatives. For example, 


in an often-cited experiment by Kenneth May, college freshman male math 
students, when asked their preferences among brides who had one property 
from each of the pairs: beautiful-ugly, smart-dumb, and rich-poor, replied 
in such a way that a large minority revealed intransitivities. That is, they 
preferred, for example, a (a beautiful-smart-poor wife) to b (a beautiful- 


dumb-rich wife) and b to c (an ugly-smart-rich wife) and then perversely 
preferred c to a. 


Because the behavior of an artifact is conditioned by intention, the processes 
characteristic of the artifact itself, and its environment, there are three potential 
sources of disfunction -- in this case, of intransitive choices. Irrational choice can 
be blamed on the individual who doesn’t seem to know what he intends (who, in 
other words, cannot order his preferences). For example, in discussing May’s 
findings, above, Riker and Ordeshook suggest that, "Presumably, some choosers 
were unable to order the set because they were confused about which criteria of 
desirability should dominate" (1973, p. 18). Irrational behavior may also be 
related to the process of choice, and changes in the rules that structure choice, a 
property of the artifact, can make it easier to reach equilibrium, or more difficult. 


But what was manipulated in May’s experiments was not the preferences of 
the subjects, nor was it the way they structured their comparisons of the 
alternatives. Instead, it was the set of alternatives itself. This set is a characteristic 
of the environment in which choice is exercised. It is not a characteristic of our 
intentions or of the process of choice itself. 


Coombs (1964) explained results such as May’s with the environmental 
argument that decision makers faced with choices among multidimensional 
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alternatives would behave rationally (that is, consistently or transitively) if the 
values on the separate dimensions converged (e.g., all the values were positive or 
negative), but that they would behave more and more inconsistently (that is, 
irrationally) as the values on the separate dimensions diverged. It is easy to make 
a consistent choice between a bride (or groom) who is attractive on every 
dimension and one who is unattractive on every dimension. It is more difficult to 
choose consistently among alternatives when the values of the attributes are 
mixed. 


If a sufficiently divergent distribution of attributes among alternatives can 
be seen to tax the capacity of rational analysis to the point of irrational choice, the 
opposite may also be true. Thus, rational choice depends, at least partly, on more 
benign environments of choice. For example, we can easily imagine a different set 
of prospective brides that would elicit more consistent choices. When 
characteristics of the set of alternatives are what lead to stable choices, we can 
speak of environmentally-induced equilibria. 


Individuals can often reach equilibrium even in "hostile" environments by 
improving their rules for comparing alternatives. One strategy is to divide the set 
of multiple dimensions into subsets, so that there is more covariation and less 
conflict among the dimensions that are grouped together. For example, 


Many cases of apparently irrational behavior arise because an observer 
believes a set [of choices] is preferentially ordered, which the actors do not. 
Suppose there are two referenda propositions on a ballot, along with many 
others, and that informed persons agree these two are contradictory. If 
voters simultaneously approve both, are we to conclude that, for those who 
voted both yes or both no, the inconsistency is irrational? Not at all, for it 
seems likely that the voters simply do not care. For them the set of these 
two referenda is not connected (Riker and Ordeshook, 1973, p. 16-17). 


This strategy is, as noted above, the basis for divisions of labor, such as those 
found in committee systems, and for specialization in jurisdictions (e.g., Shepsle, 
1979). Another, related, strategy is to order (or factor) the dimensions of choice so 
that alternatives can be ranked more easily. Stable choices that are arrived at 
through such strategies or institutions are called structurally-induced equilibria 
(Shepsle, 1986). 


The relationship between structurally- and environment-induced equilibria 
is a specific instance of the more general relationship between nature and the 
artifact that exists for all artificial phenomena. Although the concept "institution" 
has a special meaning for social choice theorists, there is actually a connection 
between these structures of choice and the more common vernacular concept of 
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institution that can be clearly seen in the following example. The example also 
illustrates links between the properties of an institution and properties of the 
environment in which it is used. 


Let us say that we are seeking a partner who is attractive, intelligent, and 
honest. How should we weigh all of these characteristics to find a best partner 
among all of the possibilities, particularly if there are several of them? In 
American campus communities, many students solve this problem for themselves 
by narrowing the set of possibilities down on the basis of one dimension before 
selecting on the remaining dimensions. The initial dimension of choice is typically 
attractiveness. This dimension has the advantage of a relatively low information 
cost -- we can evaluate it on sight. Information about intelligence and character 
which has a higher information cost can be assessed later on. This particular 
institution (rule) for selecting a partner actually has a name: most of us call it 
dating. Alternative institutions, that is, alternative strategies for selecting a spouse, 
also exist. For example, in arranged marriages, partners are paired by their 
parents on the basis of wealth or family background, and the dimension of 
romance enters randomly as a bonus (or gets pursued in another choice situation). 


We can see from this example that the success of the institution, e.g., dating 


or the dowry requirement, as a tool for locating a suitable marital partner depends 
to a great extent on the way the attributes of potential partners are distributed 
among the available alternatives. For example, if good looks were only correlated 
more reliably with good character, divorce rates for marriages achieved through 
dating might be lower than they are. The distribution of such attributes among 
alternatives is a characteristic of the environment of choice, not of the decision 
maker’s preference function or of the institution. 


Political institutions are variations of similar strategies for structuring 
multidimensional choices and their success has also been shown to depend on 
properties of the set of feasible alternatives in addition to their own structural 
characteristics and the preferences of individuals. A good example of such an 
interaction between intention, artifact and environment is provided by Bartels’ 
(1988) analysis of the current presidential primary system. Candidate momentum 
(the advantage a candidate gains from early primary victories) is a property of a 
particular set of rules that would not exist if we used a different sort of 
nominating institution such as a single national primary. Momentum can change 
the choice of nominee. For example, Bartels shows that Jimmy Carter would not 
have won the nomination under a different set of procedures, because he would 
not have been able to benefit from the current system’s dynamics. However, 
Bartels shows that his victory was also contingent on characteristics of the set of 
candidates against whom he competed. 
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It is obvious... that momentum mattered much more in some 
campaigns than in others. For example, Carter gained an average of more 
than thirty percentage points in each primary state against Henry Jackson in 
1976, but actually lost an average of five percentage points in each primary 
state against Edward Kennedy in 1980... Momentum mattered most in the 
two instances where there was no major candidate (Carter’s contests with 
Jackson and Udall in 1976), somewhat less in the two instances where there 
was one major candidate (Ronald Reagan for the Republicans in 1980 and 
Walter Mondale for the Democrats in 1984), and still less in the two 
instances where there were two major candidates (the contests between Ford 
and Reagan on the Republican side in 1976 and between Carter and 
Kennedy on the Democratic side in 1980). (Bartels, 1988, p. 171) 


Bartels controls for voters’ political predispositions and other relevant 
factors when estimating the effects of momentum. Thus voters’ intentions are, in 
effect, held constant, as is the primary system itself. What varies is the amount of 
information and uncertainty voters have about the candidates. He found that with 
more information and less uncertainty, the "horse race" aspects of the campaign 
matter less. Information and certainty are related to the set of alternative 
candidates, a characteristic of the environment of choice, not a characteristic of the 
primary system itself. 


Let us assume (for sake of argument) that the current primary system was 
intended to give greater influence over the choice of nominee to the party rank 
and file and less influence to party leaders and activists than the caucus-dominated 
system it replaced. And let us assume that adoption of primaries is based, in part, 
on the reformers’ belief that the preferences of the rank and file are more likely to 
yield a candidate who can win in November than are the preferences of activists 
and party leaders. Given these assumptions about the intentions of its designers, 
the nomination system functions well to the extent that it yields candidates that 
actually reflect the political dispositions of the party’s primary voters. 


When one or two of a party’s candidates and their policies are well-known - 
- as is the case, for example, when a President is running for re-election -- Bartels’ 
analysis indicates that nominees are rational choices, more or less consistent with 
voters’ subjective political interests. But when a large set of little-known 
candidates takes the field, the choice that results may be overly influenced by the 
preferences of a small number of voters in two small, ideologically idiosyncratic 
states. As a result, the policies of the eventual nominee may not be consistent 
with either the preferences of a majority of primary voters across the country, or 
the preferences of the nomination system’s designers. Such a choice is irrational. 


C. Mock 
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As we saw in the Riker and Ordeshook citations above, individual-level 
rational choice analysis ascribes such perverse choices (perverse, at least, to those 
of us who do not vote in lowa or New Hampshire) to the voters’ inability to rank 
candidates according to their preferences. Perhaps they do not know how to make 
informed choices in their own self-interest. Or perhaps their belief systems are not 
well-organized. 


Bartels (1988, chapter 12) provides an institutional, though unconventional, 
analysis of his findings. He emphasizes the positive function a sequential voting 
process plays in "producing genuine consensus from diverse individual 
predispositions” (p. 305) and, thereby, in locating an equilibrium candidate: "The 
problem of preference aggregation central to the classical theory has been 
overcome, time and time again, by the dynamic features [e.g., momentum] of the 
nominating process described in this book." (p. 305). 


The idea of environment-induced equilibria implies yet a third way of 
understanding institutional behavior and collective choice. Although there are 
certainly other possibilities, the arguments and examples used in this paper 
suggest that consistent, stable (that is, rational) choices depend as much on the 
simplicity of the set of alternatives as they do on the individual's ability to choose 
rationally or on agendas and other institutions. As we saw above, rational choice 
is easier to achieve when the positive and negative dimensions of a choice 
converge on different alternatives and more difficult when each alternative has 
both negative and positive aspects. This sort of environmental analysis implies 
that a field of just one or two candidates is easier to order rationally against one’s 
preferences than a field of several candidates with mixed positive and negative 
attributes. So when the voters’ rationality is not taxed by the environment of 
alternatives, the nomination process works more or less as intended, finding a 
nominee consistent with the preferences of the national party’s faithful. But when 
voter rationality is taxed by a complex field of candidates, momentum and the 
“horse race" come into play. At best, these factors are only tenuously related to 
voters’ political preferences, so they sometimes produce unintended, irrational 
choices. Then the institution fails to perform as intended, though it does produce 
(so far, at least) a nominee. It is worth remembering that no human artifact 
performs reliably in every environment. Perhaps this is the best we can expect of 
any nomination process in unfavorable circumstances. 


Some Implications or, "The Expansion of Social Choice Theory” 


The subtitle of this paper and this concluding section paraphrase (and are 
meant to honor) an article in Science by Gould (1982) on the expansion of 
evolutionary theory. Although most of us get into trouble when we borrrow from 
biological metaphors (either because we use them too mechanically or because we 
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fail to map the concepts onto our problems at all), many of Gould’s ideas are 
relevant to the problems of incorporating environmental factors into our theories 
of choice. So in this case I will tread where others, wiser, might hesitate. 


Gould notes that 


Darwin developed his theory of natural selection by transferring the basic 
argument of Adam Smith’s economics into nature: an ordered economy can 
best be achieved by letting individuals struggle for personal profits, thereby 
permitting a natural sifting of the most competitive. [...] As a primary 
consequence, this focus upon individual organisms leads to reductionism 
[...] of higher-order [...] processes to the accumulated struggles of 
individuals. (Gould, 1982, p. 381) 


Similarly for us, a focus on individual choice has led to methodological 
individualism and the assumption that only individuals select among alternatives. 
The work of Shepsle and others has expanded social theory beyond this focus to 
add institutional effects to our explanations of social choice and of equilibria. In 
this paper I have sought to expand social choice theory even farther, to open it to 
the possibility that characteristics of the environment of choice interact with 
individual preferences and institutions to produce equilibria or inhibit them. 


One of the most important ways that Darwinian theory has expanded in this 
century is similarly hierarchical, from selection entirely on individual organisms 
(or, for us, individual choice) to selection at the level of populations and species. 
There is, likewise, a logical hierarchy and expansion involving the different 
elements of choice equilibria -- preference, structure, and environment -- although 
we should note that this hierarchy is different from the more familiar hierarchy of 
aggregation that characterizes units of analysis, such as organisms and species or 
individuals and groups. Micro (or individual) level, preference-induced equilibria 
reflect individual tastes and are the result of the individual’s ranking of a set or 
subset of alternatives and efforts to maximize utility. Structure refers to the way 
that a set of alternatives may be decomposed (or partially-decomposed) into 
spatially or temporally defined subsets. Structurally-induced equilibria, where 
these exist, are the results of the way comparisons among alternatives are 
simplified by division and sequencing. Last, environmental processes determine 
the alternative set and its characteristics. Environmentally-induced equilibria are 
the results of limitations on choice due to small numbers of alternatives or due to 
naturally occurring patterns in the distribution of attributes among alternatives 
that make multi-dimensional alternatives easier to structure and to choose among. 


To paraphrase Gould (1982, p. 385), such a hierarchical theory of choice, 
with its assertion that selection among alternatives works simultaneously and 
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differently at different levels (here, at the level of individual, artifact, or set of 
feasible alternatives), suggests (as we have seen above) a revised interpretation of 
many phenomena that have puzzled people where they implicitly assumed 
selection by individual rational choice. For example, institutional analysis has 
shown us how cycling is held far below the levels that early social choice theory 
led us to anticipate. I believe that analysis which is sensitive to environmental 
distributions of attributes among alternatives and to environmentally determined 
structures of the alternative set can further expand our understanding of the 
conditions of stability, rationality, or the failure to accomplish these. 


The presidential primary example has the interesting feature of 
demonstrating that even apparently rich environments may be much simpler than 
we have realized. For example, one could argue that the number of all possible 
candidate sets is in the millions of millions (as many as there are permutations of 
all possible candidates), and therefore, that the campaign environment could not 
possibly constrain choice. But what we learn from Bartels’ work is that the 
important environmental variable, the configuration of the candidate set, takes 
only three values: no major candidates, two major candidates, or one major 
candidate. The nomination process is an important political institution for which 
the number of possible relevant environments is actually quite small, not 
intractably large, and for which this environmental variable clearly affects the 
actual selection of a candidate. 


I have tried to demonstrate in this paper that choice equilibria are 
environment- as well as preference- or structurally-induced, but I make no claims 
as to the relative importance of any of these three types of equilibia -- except to 
argue that environmental conditions are more important than we have assumed. 
Proposing that we consider environmental analysis is not a proposal to supplant 
the more familiar work. Instead it is offered as a way to improve our 
understanding of political and other institutions by uncovering heretofore 
inaccessible conditions of their performance. 
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It is fitting to compare the political theory of Francisco Suarez 


(1548-1617), a Spanish Jesuit who was an important theologian of 


the Counter-Reformation of the sixteenth century, with that of John 
Locke (1632-1704), the English philosopher of the seventeenth 
century, an advocate of limited constitutional government and the 
father of modern liberalism.' They share much in common. Both 
utilise natural law theory. Both dismiss patriarchalism as an 
account of political authority. Instead both presume that the 
natural condition of humankind was one of liberty under the laws of 
nature and explain the origin of legitimate political authority in 
terms of the consent of the community. Both employ a subjective 
theory of rights with which the right of resistance to an unjust 
ruler can be formulated. On the issue of religious toleration too, 
they seem to share a number of assumptions: that civil and 
religious communities serve distinct’ ends, have formally 
distinction memberships, and have their own governing bodies. Both 
argue against the notion of a national church. What I would like to 
do in this paper is to examine Suarez’s notions of religious 
toleration with reference to Locke’s work, in order to get at the 
shifting roles religion was assigned to play in the political 


theory of the early modern period. 


A theory of religious toleration concerns the principles according 
to which a power will justify the extent of its sufferance of the 


opinions and practices of different religious associations. Suarez 


' For these general comparisons between Suarez and Locke, see 
especially Quentin Skinner, The Foundations of Modern Political 
Thought Vol 2,135-184. 


and Locke part company on the epistemological issue of how the 
truth claims of various churches are to be judged. There exists, 
for Locke, no power on earth which can adjudicate between competing 
claimants to the true religion, for "every Church is Orthodox to it 
self".* Given this lack of certitude, and given that each 
individual has more concern for his or her own salvation than 
anyone else does, individuals must choose for themselves that form 
of worship which is most pleasing to God. Any coerced conformity in 
public worship would nullify the efficacy of that act, for it would 
lack sincerity. If hypocrisy is to be avoided, believers must 
follow the dictates of their conscience in their manner of worship. 
Consequently a variety of religious practices must be tolerated by 
the civil magistrate so long as the public peace is preserved. This 
sort of skepticism has no place in the world of Francisco Suarez. 
Scripture and tradition demonstrate for him that the Church of Rome 
is indispensable in the work of divine redemption. Where Locke’s 
strategy is to relativise the stand-point of each religious group, 
Suarez maintains the uncompromising position articulated by Pope 


Innocent IV in mid-thirteenth century. In defending the right of 


the papacy to preach to the infidels, Innocent asks rhetorically 


whether the pope must admit the same right of preaching to the 


Muslims. His answer is no: "for they are not to be considered as 


2 John Locke, A Letter Concerning Toleration ed. by James 
Tully, (Hackett, 1985), 32. 
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equal to us, since they are in error and we are on the path of 


truth, and this we hold with certainty".? 


These different epistemological premises mark off their different 
grounds for religious toleration. For Suarez, one’s primary 
spiritual interest, the salvation of one’s soul, can only be 
secured through membership in, and submission to the authority of, 
one particular ecclesiastical body. And while, as we shall see, 
both distinguish civil interests from spiritual ones, the church 
has a jurisdiction over its members, and a right to propagate the 
faith to potential members, that permits the intervention of the 
civil magistrate, at the behest of the church, in circumstances 
that Locke can not allow. For Locke salvation can only be secured 
by individuals, each pursuing it in their own way, so far as this 
freedom is compatible with the peace of the civil community. Locke 
can draw a sharp line between the general interests of political 


society in the preservation of property and the cares of 


individuals with their own personal salvation,* because he has 


already located the origin of political society in the calculation, 
by individuals, that the divine command to preserve themselves can 
be best fulfilled by coming together to form a commonwealth. Each 
individual, alone before God, must be concerned for their own soul. 


One’s interest in political society, in particular the security of 


3 Innocent IV, "Apparatus super quinque libros Decretalium", 
to X 3.34.8, reproduced in Benjamin Kedar, Crusade and Mission, 
Appendix 4e, page 217. 

“ Locke, op cit. 26,48. 
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property afforded by it, pertains to its limited contribution 
towards the attainment of one’s supernatural end. The civil 
magistrate has neither expertise, interest, nor business in 
spiritual matters. With Locke we begin with individuals outside any 
political or ecclesiastical community. While the need for political 
association becomes compelling, affiliation with particular 
religious congregations lacks the same imperative. With Suarez we 
begin with community, a politico-religious community, in which the 
authority of moral correction arises out of the political body 
itself, not from the transfer, by individuals, of their pre- 
political "rights", and from a special divine grant when Christ 
institutes his church in his person. Salvation can not be attained 


outside that body. 


Though their theories are established on different grounds, in 
practice their policies have similar bounds. Inquisitorial Spain 
and Restoration England are not worlds apart. In both christian 
commonwealths belief in God is a minimal requirement for political 
membership. Atheists are beyond the scope of Lockean toleration. 
Jews and Muslims can be tolerated, within certain limits, so far as 


the civil peace is preserved. Catholics, from the Anglican point of 


view, disqualify themselves as the subjects of a foreign prince. 


From our contemporary perspective, religious intolerance marks both 
societies. What I seek to understand, by way of comparison with 


Locke, are the theories of political and ecclesiastical community 


that underpin the limited policies of toleration advocated by 


Suarez. 


What follows is an exposition of Suarez’s ideas about the church 
and civil republics, and their consequences for the treatment of 
those who are not among the faithful. Employing a method with its 
roots in scripture, but refined into a system by Augustine, Suarez 
constructed his conception of the church by analogy with political 
society. Characteristics of each are often defined in contra- 
distinction with the other. Both are mystical or political bodies. 
But whereas kingdoms are communities that embrace "real" estate 


within certain territorial bounds, the church embraces persons and 


is diffused throughout the whole world.° The church of God is a 


certain political or moral body composed of those people who 


profess belief in the true faith of Christ.° 


The church and temporal kingdoms are "perfect" communities. Their 
"perfection" consists in a cluster of characteristics.’ They are 


"personae fictae" whose corporate life is perpetual. Such 


continuity is a prerequisite for the issuance of true laws directed 
towards the common good. The capacity for self-government through 


law presumes the unity of that body. What distinguishes a community 


> De legibus ac deo legislatore. lib.1, cap.6, 19 in Francisco 
Suarez, Opera Omnia (Paris: Ludovicus Vives, 1856), vol V, page 28. 
All following references to Suarez are from this edition and will 
be abbreviated thus: (V,28). 

6 De fide. disp.9, sect.1, 3; (XII,245). 

’ De legibus. lib.1, cap.6, 17-23; (V,27-29). 
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from a multitude of people is the moral bond that ties the former 
together. Suarez follows Aristotle and Thomas in emphasising the 
self-sufficiency of perfect communities. The family, for example, 
is an imperfect community because it can not provision its members 
with the means necessary to sustain themselves and achieve human 
happiness. But the imperfection of the domus derives also from the 
type of rule exercised by the paterfamilias. Rather than composing 
one political body as its principal members, the members of a 


household are inferiors existing for the benefit of the master. 


They are ruled dictatorially (dominativus), not politically with 
the power of jurisdiction proper. A political community chooses 
itself a person to whom the authority of the body will be 
entrusted, whereas nature pre-determines where patriarchal power 
will reside.® This natural dominion of the master is not a uniform 
power. The type of rule he exercises over his wife, children, 
servants and slaves is different in each case. Thus the domus lacks 
sufficiency in the very way it organises sustenance. The members of 


a household can not provide each other with mutual aid because that 


community lacks mutuality. Finally the perfection of a community 


consists in its mandates having coercive force. Legislation, by 
definition, demands the power of enforcement. The household is said 
to be governed by the prudence of the paterfamilias, rather than by 


civil law.’ 


8 De opere sex dierum. lib.5, cap.7, 13; (III,416). 
9 De legibus. lib.3, cap.11, 8; (V,214). 


Political authority, for Locke, comes into existence when human 


beings come together and give over to the community their executive 


powers to enforce the laws of nature.'? For Suarez it seems clear 


that authority, the right to punish evil-doers and vindicate 
injuries, resides neither in single individuals, nor humanity taken 
collectively.'' That power is located in the political community 
and logically flows from the necessity of self-regulation in a 
unified body. It does not accrue from the divestment by individuals 


of their natural subjective rights. 


The church and the civil republic are mystical bodies whose origins 
and ends are distinct.'* The former begins with the head, Christ, 
into whose body individuals are incorporated. The latter begins 
with a corporate body, which then establishes for itself a supreme 
head, the prince. The end of the ecclesiastical body is 
supernatural happiness, its communal bond is faith, and its 
activities concern the worship of God and the sanctification of the 
soul. Temporal power originates in natural law, and is ordered 
towards the peace of the republic and moral decency (moralis 
honestas). Ecclesiastical power has as its foundation a special 
divine prescription.’ Writing against the doctrine espoused by 
James I of England, that the authority of kings derived from God 


alone, Suarez argued that while it is true that all political 


10 John Locke, Second Treatise of Government, para.89. 

1 De legibus. lib.3, cap.3, 1; (V,182). 

@ Ibid. lib.4, cap.2, 1; (V,331). 

"3 Defensio Fidei adv. Regem Angliae. lib.3, cap.6, 17; 
(XXIV,236-7) . 
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authority is from God, it is not, as a universal rule, given by 


special donation or revelation.” Political power is not something 


divinely granted to one particular person, but naturally resides in 
the perfect body of the people. This power might be transferred to 
a particular prince who then bears the care of the republic, but it 
originates in the people. Political power is conferred by God on 
kings through the mediation of popular consent. By contrast papal 
monarchy was established immediately by God. Spiritual power was 
never conferred on the whole body of the church, but only upon its 
head, Peter, and his successors. While political communities have 
some discretion over the particular form of civil government they 
adopt, papal authority, having a different origin, is immune to 


change from the body of its members. 


In the state of pure nature the human republic would have been co- 
terminus with the church.” Since the cult of the divine is natural 
to human beings, and since in that state society did not need to 
organise itself for sustenance or defence, but only for the 
acquiring of knowledge, faith and virtue, public worship would have 
been regulated for the whole community. In Eden ecclesiastical 
unity presupposed the civil community. Had sin then appeared, the 


civil community would have corrected and reformed evildoers. 


% Ibid. lib.3, cap.1-3; (XXIV,203-216). 
'S De opere. lib.5,cap.7, 7 & 8; (III,415); De legibus. lib.4, 
cap.2, 33 (V,331). 
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In specifying the nature of the power ecclesiastical authorities 


wield over christians, Suarez saw himself contending with the 
claims of Marsilius of Padua, Luther and Calvin that there is no 
special power placed in the church beyond that which is naturally 
held by the civil magistrate for the right ordering of the 
community.’ His argument from reason is that unlike temporal 
kingdoms, which are necessarily many and varied, the church is one 
single regime diffused throughout the whole world. If temporal 
kingdoms need to possess supreme power in their own realm, how much 
more does this far-flung spiritual kingdom require a power proper 
to it by which its operations can be ordered. Even though the end 
and principle means of this republic are spiritual, nevertheless, 
Suarez argues, in governing and directing its members towards that 
supernatural end, the church must correct terrestrial persons, and 
their external physical actions. The jurisdiction of such a 
republic over its members extends to their temporal bodies as well 


as to their spiritual souls." 


The composition of members of the spiritual republic is achieved 
supernaturally through grace."® Faith, infused at baptism, is the 
proper essence (forma) of the church. Suarez rejects claims that 
schismatics and those excommunicated are outside its jurisdiction. 
He argues by analogy that a sinner remains a member of the church, 


just as a disobedient citizen remains a member of the civil 


‘6 Defensio. lib.3, cap.6, 4; (XXIV,232). 
’ Ibid. lib.3, cap.6, 10-12; (XXIV,234-5). 
'8 De fide. disp.9, sect.1, 3; (XII,245). 
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republic.'? This category of infidelity, heresy, will be touched 
upon only briefly in this paper. While Suarez wants to characterise 
catechumens who reject the faith prior to baptism as "heretics", it 
is the infidelity of the baptised which comes under the spiritual 
authority of the church. Baptism is the act by which membership in 
that body is attained. "The mark of baptism is an indelible sign of 
subjection to the visible church of Christ".*° As was mentioned 
above, for Suarez, this body has the power to use temporal and 


21 Though a spiritual power, 


corporal coercion on its members. 
governing and preserving itself might require that, with the 
assistance of the civil magistrate, the property of ecclesiastical 
rebels be confiscated, their backs lashed, and ultimately their 


lives taken. 


What exactly is the relationship between these two bodies?* While 


the civil power is supreme in its own sphere, ordered towards the 
temporal felicity of the human republic, reference must also be 
made to that more excellent supernatural end, towards which 
temporal affairs must ultimately be directed. The prince has direct 
temporal power and recognises no superior in the temporal order. 
However, the church, whose responsibilities pertain to that higher 
end, has “indirect" authority over temporal power, directing, 


aiding and correcting its use. This "indirect" subjection of the 


'9 Ibid. disp.9, sect 1, 13; (XII,249). 

20 Ibid. disp.19, sect.5, 6; (XII,487). 

21 Ibid. disp.20, sect.3, 26; (XII,519). 

22 Defensio. lib.3, cap.23, 17-19; (XXIV,320). 
23 Ibid. lib.3, cap.5, 2; (XXIV,225). 
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temporal power to the church does not destroy it. Christianity did 
not abolish the necessity of political community. Christians 
require civil direction and coercion just like everyone else.” 
What the "indirect" power exercised by the church does is perfect 


the governing of the temporal order by abrogating those civil laws 


which endanger souls.” The church also enlists the support of the 


temporal order in defense of the faith.** In adjudicating disputes 


between christian princes, or in conducting wars against the 
enemies of the church, Suarez describes the papacy as the principle 
mover, and christian kings the organs or instruments of that 


spiritual head.?’ 


Having sketched some of the similarities and differences between 
the civil and ecclesiastical republic, we can now move to his 
categorization and treatment of those outside the church. Following 
theological and legal tradition, Suarez begins by specifying three 


kinds of infidelitas: paganism, Judaism and heresy. Each is defined 


according to its relation to christian revelation. Pagans admit 
none of the christian scriptures, nor do they believe in Christ. 
Jews accept the Old Testament, believe in the promise of the 
Messiah, but fail to recognise its fulfillment in Christ. Heretics 
admit both Testaments, profess belief in Christ, but err in various 


points of doctrine.” 


24 Ibid. lib.3, cap.4, 17; (XXIV,222). 

23 De legibus. lib.3, cap.6, 6; (V,194). 

26 Defensio. lib.3, cap.22, 15; (XXIV,313). 

2? De fide. disp.18, sect.1, 7; (XII,440). 

28 De fide. disp.4, sect.4, intro; (XII,125-6). 
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Pagans are subdivided into two groups: the sects of the Gentiles, 
who worship numerous gods through idolatrous acts, and the sect of 
Muhammad, which worships the one true God, but holds other false 
beliefs. The latter sect, Suarez thinks, is properly called pagan. 


Pagani is often synonymous with Sarraceni, while ethnicus (heathen) 


and gentilis seem interchangeable.*? All pagan sects sin against 


natural reason, according to Suarez. Polytheism, for example, is 
inconsistent with the dictates of right reason. If the necessity of 
a supreme authority in a republic can be deduced from reason alone, 
so too can the existence of one true God superior to the many pagan 


30 While Muslims acknowledge the one true God, Suarez 


deities. 
repeats the standard medieval list of their errors: they believe 
that happiness is to be found in carnal pleasures; the Koran 
contains contradictory doctrines; that Muhammad, an unlettered man 
addicted to vices, lacks the spiritual or human authority befitting 


the founder of the true religion.*' 


Later in the same work Suarez undertakes a thorough re-assessment 


of these three kinds of infidelitas. Bowing to the weight of 


tradition he concludes that these inherited distinctions are 


adequate enough, though they lack the formal rigor necessary for 


2? Ibid. disp.16, sect.4, 3; disp.18, sect.5, 13 & 15; sect.6, 
10, (XII,415,456,460) where in the latter he substitutes Sarraceni 
seu. Mahometani for the pagani referred to in the Code, see 
Francisco Suarez, Selections from Three Works ed. by James Brown 
Scott, (Oxford, 1944) Vol 2, 795. For his use of ethnicus see 
Defensio. lib.1, cap.17, 22; (XXIV,84-5). 
De vitiis religioni contrariis lib.2, cap.6, 2; (XIII,492). 
31 De fide disp.4, sect.4, 3; (XII,126) 


truly distinct "species" of infidelitas.** Rather than a list 
descriptive of different religions in competition with the Church 
of Rome, these categories function as points on a more abstract 
scale of disbelief. The same person, for example, can pass 
successively through each type of infidelity. It labels formal 
creeds rather than social groups. But when he proceeds to deal with 


the punishments and treatment that infidelitas deserves, he drops 


that division altogether and employs a new one. He compares the 


apostatae infideles, commonly known as heretics, those baptised 


christians who have apostatized themselves by rejected the faith, 
with infidels who have never received the christian faith through 


baptism. The infidelitas of the latter is not accompanied by 


apostasy, since they have lived and remained in their own sect.* 


Nor have they ever been subject to the spiritual power of the 
church. This new division does not identify the doctrinal content 
of infidelity, but simply those over whom the church has 


jurisdiction, and those over whom it does not. 


For the purpose of ascertaining degrees of culpability for the sin 
of infidelity, Suarez makes further distinctions within this class 
of non-apostate unbelievers.** Some infidels have been thoroughly 
exposed to the christian faith, but have rejected it. Others have 
had only partial exposure through limited preaching, or in a 


second-hand way through rumour. Falling under this category are 


32 Ibid. disp.16, sect.4, 15; (XII,420). 
33 Ibid. disp.17, intro; (XII,423). 
4 Ibid. disp.17, sect.1, 6; (XII,425). 
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those living amongst the Turks and Muslims, and the inhabitants of 
the sub-continent of India in the early stages of missionary 
activity there. Thirdly there are those who have never heard the 
faith at all. He mentions examples of numerous unspecified kingdoms 
and provinces, (parts of the "New World")*, and also individuals 
within other regions where the gospel has been thoroughly 


proclaimed. 


Following Francis Vitoria (1485-1546), a leading Spanish Dominican 
theologian of the preceding generation, Suarez rejects the 
argument, made by Sepulveda and others, that the Gentiles of the 
New World qualify as "natural slaves", in Aristotle’s terms, and 


could be compelled to receive knowledge of God and just customs 


because they were incapable of attaining them themselves.*© Such 


barbarian peoples, judges Suarez, who can neither form themselves 
into a commonwealth, nor be governed, have never been found. In one 
of the few places where he refers explicitly to the inhabitants of 
the New World, Suarez, like Vitoria, links the rustic of Europe, 
who scarcely has the full use of reason, with the Gentiles found in 


Ethiopia, Brasilia, and other similar regions, who have not had 


35 Defensio. lib.1, cap.16, 8; (XXIV,79). For comment on his 
surprisingly few references to the "New World", see John Doyle, 
"Francisco Suarez: On Preaching the Gospel to People like the 
American Indians", 911-913. 

Ibid. disp.18, sect.4, 5; (XII,450). For a thorough 
treatment of this debate see Anthony Pagden, The fall of natural 
man, 57-108; and Paul J. Cornish, "Natural Law and the Spanish 
Conquest of the New World: The Debate at Valladolid, 1550-1551", 
paper presented at the Canadian Political Science Association 
meeting, 6-8 June 1993. 
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correct instruction, and lack the ability to philosophize.*” He 
sees them as being ignorant of certain natural truths, not because 
of any intrinsic disability, but for lack of proper education. Some 
natural principles are speculative and knowledge of them requires 
either instruction from others or sufficient time to devote to 


their discovery for oneself.* 


At the height of papal influence and prestige in the mid-thirteenth 
century, Innocent IV could claim, as Christ’s vicar, pastoral 
responsible for all of humanity, infidels included. This authority 
extended to judging Jewish practices according to the Mosaic law, 
and intervening in Gentile societies if they did not adhere to 


™ By the time Suarez came to sift through the 


natural law. 
commentary that had accumulated around such points in canon law, 
his immediate predecessors had already scaled back papal 
pretensions to power. Whereas Thomas Cajetan (1469-1534) could 
still claim that the church had de _ iure dominion over infidels 
within the former Roman Empire,*® Vitoria and Suarez concede to the 


church no spiritual jurisdiction over those who have never been 


joined to that body through baptism. The pope, in his capacity as 


37 De vitiis. lib.2, cap.6, 2; (XIII,492). 
38 De fide. disp.17, sect.2, 6 & 7; (XII,431-2). 


39 IT rely here on James Muldoon, Popes, Lawyers, and Infidels, 
30-32. 

do Cajetan, commentary on Summa 2,2 q 66, a 8, cited in Pagden, 

The fall of natural man, 37. 
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a temporal lord, has direct temporal jurisdiction only over his 


subjects in the papal territories.*' 


Religious worship, according to his theory of natural law, is 
intrinsic to human existence. Knowledge and worship of the true 
God, perfection of self, and the attainment of natural beatitude 
are required by natural reason.“ Suarez distinguishes the natural 
tenets of faith, that which can be known by reason alone, for 
example, that God exists, from supernatural doctrines which can be 
known only through revelation by the light of faith, for example, 
the mystery of the trinity.*? Natural law, written on the human 
heart, obliges all men in this world. Although it has been 
supplemented by the written law of Moses, and the revelation of 
Christ, it has not been abolished. It is the law by which the 


Gentiles, even after the coming of Christ, are bound.“ 


Natural religion is essential to a well-ordered republic.” The 


authority to enforce the cult of the true God lies with all 
temporal princes, whether they be christian or not. The worship of 
idols, and various superstitious practices which violate natural 
law, ought not to be tolerated by any temporal prince. Subject 


infidels can be forced to desist from such acts. The justification 


“1 De legibus. lib.3, cap.6, 3; (V,192); Defensio. lib.3, 
cap.5, 13; (XXIV,228). 

2 De legibus. lib.4, cap.2, 3; (V,331). 
“5 De fide.disp.17, sect.2, 1; (XII,429); De legibus. lib.3, 
y, (V,113). 
“ De legibus. lib.1, cap.19, 4; (V,70). 
“5 De fide. disp.18, cap.2, 4; (XII,442). 


cap.7 


is that the peace and justice of the realm depends on leading 
citizens to lives of virtue, for which religion is required. A 
greater obligation to root out such practices is placed on 
christian princes, since they have more knowledge of the truth. 
They can employ coercion against infidels for their own good.” 


Toleration of these rites serves no benefit either for the 


infidels, or for the christian republic. 


Since every prince, regardless of his faith, is supreme in his own 


sphere, religious practices that violate natural law, occurring in 
the territories of foreign princes, must be tolerated.*’ Some 
further injury must be sustained before foreign intervention could 
be justified under the title of a just war. Suarez mentions rites 
performed in explicit contempt of the Church, leading christians to 
desert the faith, and human sacrifice, where the defence of the 
innocent would permit invasion. The refusal to admit missionaries, 
or their persecution, could also justify "defensive" incursions 


into the territory of foreign princes. 


Within christian kingdoms some rites of the infidels can be 
tolerated.*® Following Thomas, he distinguishes between those 
religious acts, like idolatry, which are contrary to natural 
reason, and those acts which are not evil in themselves nor 


contrary to natural reason, but which are superstitious in 


“6 Ibid. disp.18, sect.4, 8; (XII,451). 
“7 De fide. disp.18, sect.4, 3; (XII,449). 
“8 Ibid. disp.18, sect.4, 9; (XII,451). 
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comparison with the christian faith. Practices in the first 
category, as discussed above, are in principle unacceptable, though 
some may have to be tolerated on pragmatic grounds. The thorough 
expurgation of some rites would cause too much disruption to the 
republic. They are tolerated as the lesser of two evils. In 
principle, rites in the second category, that do not offend natural 
reason, are tolerable. These include Jewish ceremonies, and 
"perhaps even many of the rites of the Saracens and similar 


infidels who worship only the one true God". 


The church permits Jewish practices, but within stringent limits. 
The main limitation is that the Jewish community cause no scandal 
to the faithful. He repeats a list of strictures from medieval 
canon law: old synagogues can be maintained, but no new ones built; 
confiscated, and consequently consecrated synagogues are not to be 
restored, but the loss compensated; Jewish practices are limited to 
those ordained by Mosaic law; synagogues must not be located in the 
vicinity of christian churches; Jews must remain indoors on 
Passover and must wear an outward sign to distinguish them from the 
faithful; they can be punished for any public act offensive to the 


christian religion; the Talmud is banned. 


The infidelity of the Jews is a special category. "Servitude" is 


their proper state on account of their sin of perfidity. Jews are 


both better and worse off than slaves. In a christian kingdom they 


are vassals subject to special tribute, and thus not slaves in any 
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technical sense, and yet they can not ever extract themselves from 
this condition by buying their freedom.*? Toleration of the Jews 
provides special benefits to the church. They bear witness to the 
coming of the Messiah, even while they fail to recognise him. Their 
obstinacy is itself a fulfillment of the Messianic prophecies.” 
They preserve the Old Testament just as the church does. But while 
the presence of the Jewish community on the margins of christian 
society might hold symbolic importance for the church, real social 


intercourse between christians and Jews is forbidden. Such 


familiarity might imperil the faith.” 


The universal church has been instituted throughout the whole 
world.** The scriptural command to evangelise is interpreted by 


Suarez as a divinely given right (ius praedicandi). "By right", 


though not in fact, the church is to be diffused throughout the 
whole world.** The character of the church is not that of a 
synagogue of one particular nation. Unlike a national church, or a 


political congregation, the universal church contains within itself 


numerous kingdoms and republics which have no political unity.™ 


“9 De baptismo. disp.25, sect.5, 9; (XX,443). 

°° De fide. disp.18, sect.4, 10; (XII,452). 

°! Tbid. disp.18, sect.6; (XII,456-60). 

°° Defensio. lib.1, cap.16, 4; (XXIV,78). 

°3 From the vantage point of inquisitorial Spain, Suarez 
presents are sober view of the actual influence of the "universal" 
church of Rome in the second decade of the seventeenth century. 
Half of christian Europe is occupied by schismatics and heretics. 
Islam controls an area as large again as Europe, including what 
used to be the Eastern Roman Empire. Beyond these Gentiles rule 
vast provinces, and even the Jews wander innumerable lands, see 
Defensio. lib.1, cap.16, 1; (XXIV,78). 

Ibid. lib.3, cap.5, 11; (XXIV,228). 
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It exceeds territorial boundaries. It is not a republic of the 
faithful as it would have been in the state of nature.” There the 
organisation of public worship of God would have been co-terminus 
with civil community. Since the conversion of Constantine the 
church has publicly manifested its universal character. It has been 
given the power to govern the whole world in those things that 
pertain to the salvation of souls. From this power flows the right 


of preaching. 


The legitimacy of various means of conversion depends, in large 
part, whether unbelievers are the temporal subjects of christian 
princes or not. Suarez argues that the "right of preaching" is 


consistent with natural reason because fraternal correction and the 


instruction of the ignorant are subsumed under it.*© Conversion to 


the faith includes drawing people away from vice and towards 
virtue. The hearing of a sermon does not in itself pertain to the 
supernatural. The argument used to justify the repression of 
idolatry amongst gentile subjects, also applies in this case. 
Freeing infidels from their errors is conducive to the peace and 
concord of the republic. Since the Gentiles hold doctrines contrary 
to natural reason, and Jews contradictory beliefs, they can be 


compelled to listen to christian preaching. 


° Ibid. lib.3, cap.6, 5; (XXIV,232); and De opere sex dierum 
cap.7, 73; (III,415). 
6 De fide. disp.18, sect.1, 1; (XII,437). 
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Unbelievers can not be directly coerced into converting to the 
faith.*” The very nature of the faith demands spontaneous and 
voluntary acceptance. The jurisdiction of the temporal prince does 
not extend to punishing infidels for not converting. Punishment of 
the sin of infidelitas is beyond the order and end of the civil 


republic. On the same grounds infidels and their children can not 


be forcibly baptised.** Subject infidels however be 


"indirectly" encouraged to the faith. Special rewards and 
punishments that justly lie within the discretion of the prince may 
be imposed on infidels as incentives to convert. If they pose a 
danger to the faithful however, they may be expelled from the 


kingdom. 


In conclusion, the two main factors determining what religious 
practices can be tolerated within a republic are: do they violate 
natural law; and are they a cause of scandal to the christian 
faith. The first criterion is applicable to all civil republics 
regardless of the faith of the prince. If religion has a basis in 
natural law, and if virtue and truth are enhanced by it, then it 

concerns the temporal end of the republic, and the civil magistrate 
has an interest in all that pertains to natural religion. The 
second criterion, scandal to the faith, is relevant only to 
christian princes wielded their temporal sword at the command of 


the church. They are enlisted as defenders of the faith when some 


? Ibid. disp.18, sect.3, 7; (XII,446). 
°8 De baptismo. disp.25, sect.4, 5; (XX,435). 
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injury is done to it. The injury usually concerns the loss of 
actual members, or the denial of access to potential members. 
Maintaining and extending group membership is of paramount 


importance because salvation depends on it. 


Jews and Muslims, as subject infidels in Spain, merit the same 
treatment from the christian prince. Where canon law specifies 
restraints applying only to Jews, Suarez thinks they can properly 


be extended to Muslims as well. Gentiles, generally infidels not 


subject to christian princes, are bound by the law of nations to 


receive christian missionaries preaching the gospel as they would 
ambassadors. Denial of access to their populations would give cause 
for a just war undertaken by christian princes at the direction of 


the church. 


= 
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THE OLD STATEHOUSE AIN’T WHAT IT USED TO BE: VETERAN STATE 
LEGISLATORS’ PERCEPTIONS OF INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 


ABSTRACT 


This paper reports descriptive statistics from a survey sent to all 
state legislators who have served more than fifteen years. The 
purpose of the questionnaire was to ascertain if these most 
experience legislators perceived changes in the legislature during 
their tenure. Thirty-three closed-ended questions and three open- 
ended questions were asked. Veteran legislators perceived 
important differences in influence structures within the 
legislature, as well as some changes in behavior of individual 
legislators. Differences in the perceptions of some of these 
changes are tied to differences between citizen and professional 
legislatures. Perceived changes in the role of the media were 
generally viewed in an unfavorable light. 
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THE OLD STATEHOUSE AIN’T WHAT IT USED TO BE: VETERAN STATE 
LEGISLATORS’ PERCEPTIONS OF INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 


I. INTRODUCTION AND LITERATURE REVIEW 


Among American political institutions, few have undergone the 
degree of change experienced by state legislatures. Observations 
and analyses of these changes have appeared regularly over the past 
two decades (see, e.g. Rosenthal, 1971; Ritt, 1973; Thompson, 1986; 
Hamm and Hedlund, 1990; Pound, 1992; Moncrief and Thompson, 1992). 
Twenty-five years ago, state legislatures were, for the most part, 
moribund institutions. Alexander Heard’s (1966:3) well-known 
statement bears repeating, 


"State legislatures may be our most extreme example of 
institutional lag. In their formal qualities they are largely 
nineteenth century organizations and they must, or should, 
address themselves to twentieth century problems." 

In the same vein, William Keefe (1971:190) wrote, 


"It is very possibly true that no American political 


institution has ever had so many detractors, so few defenders, 
or such a wide array of charges levied against it. And the 
charges seem to have taken. Whether we like to hear it or 
not, today’s legislatures are located on the outskirts of 
public esteem and affection." 


It seems that state legislatures are still located on those 
outskirts, although many of the institutional reforms of the past 
several decades make such an exile a bit unjust. As Alan Rosenthal 
(1992:115) notes, "They deserve better. They have made 
considerable progress in a relatively brief period of time, and 
today they are performing well." 


On the other hand, there are now different problems to address. As 
state legislatures developed mechanisms to improve their decision- 
making capability (longer sessions, increased staffing, better 
resources), they also created the conditions for a different 
"breed" of legislator. Elsehwere we have described these changes 
in terms of their meaning for the institution and the individual 
(Thompson and Moncrief, 1992). It is essentially the difference 
between professionalization and careerism (see, e.g. Squire 1988, 
1992; Moncrief, 1994). Rosenthal (1992:117) captures the essence 
of these changes, 


"The institution that underwent reform and modernization in the 
1960s and 1970s began a period of transition in the 1980s, 


which is continuing into the 1990s. Its capacity remains 
substantial, its power is still impressive, and it continues 
to produce policies that generally are effective for the 
states. But the legislature’s structure and institutional 
fabric are changing, attributable to several trends. First, 
the legislative career has become professionalized; second, 
legislative behavior and the legislative process are 
increasingly politicized; third, the legislative institution 
is more and more fragmented; and fourth, the environment in 
which the legislature functions has become hostile." 


If these trends sound similar to those described by congressional 
scholars over the past generation it is because state legislatures, 
as Wayne Francis says (1985:626), “are institutional cousins of 
Congress." Of late, several state legislatures are showing the 
strong family resemblence. 


While numerous observers have noted the changes in state 
legislatures, there is little research into how the legislators 
view these changes. Before we can determine its impact, we must 
first assess the extent to which those who occupy legislative seats 
are cognizant of changes that may have taken place. Do they 
perceive that significant change has occurred? Are certain changes 
more noteworthy than others? Are these changes similar across 
various types of legislatures? 


Knowing the results of these institutional changes on individual 
behaviors is of significant interest to those who study 


legislatures. State legislatures have evolved into more competent 
governing bodies. Over the past two decades, they have been met 
with increasing pressures flowing up from more complex 
constituencies, and filtering down from the devolution in 
Washington. As a result, the "old ways" may no longer be adequate 
or effective. 


In the absence of empirical evidence, we can only speculate as to 
how the changes noted by legislative observers might affect various 
facets of legislative life. For example, we would think that the 
move toward careerism would place additional electoral pressures on 
legislators. This would mean more time and energy devoted to such 
activities as campaigning, fundraising, and constituent service, 
and less time to "legislating". The politization of legislative 
behavior may mean that traditional legislative norms such as 
collegiality and reciprocity are no longer honored, but have been 
replaced by other modes of interaction. If the process has become 
more adversarial, it could help to explain the degree of inter- 
chamber conflict found in many states. Professionalization of 
careers and increased politicization of behavior likely have 
contributed to greater institutional fragmentation. One may 
speculate that this fragmentation has resulted in substantial 
changes in leadership patterns--the way leaders are chosen, how 
long they serve, and the ways they attempt to run the chambers. 
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Finally, one may wonder about the extent to which the media have 
contributed to the more hostile environment in which legislatures 
function. 


All of these changes have important implications for legislative 
life in the states. A greater understanding of the extent of these 
changes, their perceived influence on legislative behavior, and 
their perceived impact on the legislative process would be of great 
interest. The purpose of this research is to begin to identify 
and assess some of these changes, as perceived by the legislators 
themselves. 


II. RESEARCH DESIGN 


Through the offices of the National Conference of State 
Legislatures (NCSL), we identified all current state legislators 
who had served at least fifteen years in office. Contrary to 
popular perception today, only ten percent of all state legislators 
have served as long as fifteen years. The total N is 747, and this 
group represents our target population. 


In early June we sent a three page questionnaire, supported by a 
cover letter from NCSL, to all 747 "veteran" legislators. At the 
beginning of July, a second wave of questionnaires was sent to 
nonrespondents. In addition, we conducted a roundtable discussion 
with veteran legislators and legislative staff at the annual 


meeting of the NCSL in late July. As of early August, we had 
received 304 completed questionnaires from state legislators (a 
response rate of 40.7%). Most of the respondents (over 79%) have 
served between seventeen and twenty-seven years. The median years 
served is 21. 


We also sent approximately one hundred and twenty surveys to 
veteran (i.e., more than fifteen years’ service) staff members. 
Forty-four staffers completed and returned the surveys by the 
beginning of August. It should be noted that all data reported in 
this paper are from the state legislators’ responses, with the 
exception of the tables reporting open-ended responses (staff 
responses are included in the open-ended tabulations). 


The responses represent a good cross-section of legislative 
institutions (all states are represented), but the response rate 
from "professional" state legislatures is lower than from other 
categories of state legislatures. The "professional" legislatures 
are identified here as California, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin 
(for an explanation of the three groupings of state legislatures, 
see Kurtz, 1992). The response rate from the target population of 
these nine state legislatures is 31.5% (62/197), almost ten 
percentage points below the total response rate. This is probably 
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due to the fact that many of these state legislatures are still in 
session, and time constraints have prevented many legislators from 
responding. We anticipate receiving at least a few more responses 
as these sessions wind down. 


The response rates for the eighteen part-time, "citizen" 
legislatures is 45.0% (103/229). For the "hybrid" (in-between 
professional and citizen) legislatures, the return rate is 43.3% 
(139/321). 


The questionnaire itself consists of thirty-three items with scale- 
type response values (see Appendix A). Some were of the 5 point 
"Agree-Disagree" type (i.e., "strongly agree", "agree", "neutral" 
"disagree", or "strongly disagree") ; others asked respondents to 
judge the amount of change ("decreased a great deal", “decreased 
some", "stayed about the same", "increased some", “increased a 
great deal") in various legislative conditions. In addition, four 
open-ended questions were included, asking about the most positive 
changes, most detrimental changes, changes in news coverage, and 
"other comments". Finally, respondents were asked to identify 
their state, chamber, gender, party, and years served. 


III. DATA ANALYSIS 


The closed-ended questions fall into three basic categories. A 
number of the questions asked legislators their perceptions about 
the change in influence of various groups and individuals involved 


in the legislative process (Table 1). A smaller group of questions 
asked legislators about changes in the nature of the job of 
legislator (Table 2). Finally, a series of questions sought to tap 
changes in the norm structure and general milieu of the legislature 
(Table 3). 


Perceived Changes in the Influence Structure 


Table 1 shows basic summary data from responses about the increase 
or decrease in influence. For the sake of parsimony, we have 
collapsed the 5 categories into three (’decreased a great deal’ and 
‘decreased some’ are folded into a single category; similarly, 
‘increased a great deal’ and ‘increased some’ are collapsed into 
one category’). The various influence agents are rank-ordered 
according to their "net increase" in influence (i.e., the 
percentage of responses who identified an increase in influence for 
the agent in question, minus the percentage who perceived a 
decrease in influence). 


<TABLE 1 HERE> 


A substantial majority of respondents perceived that the influence 
of COMMITTEE STAFF and MEDIA had grown during their time in the 
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legislature. PERSONAL STAFF and LOBBYISTS were also viewed by many 
respondents as groups that had increased influence. A third tier 
consists of PARTISAN STAFF, BUREAUCRACY, and COMMITTEES. The net 
influence gain for COMMITTEE CHAIRS was negligible. The influence 
of the GOVERNOR was viewed by many as diminished. Finally, a 


substantial number of respondents saw PARTY LEADERSHIP influence in 
decline. 


These perceptual data conform closely to the observations of 
students of state legislatures (see, for example, Rosenthal,1993; 
Pound,1993). This is particularly true for the role of staff, what 
one observer has called "the most important resource of the modern 
state legislature." (Jones, 1988;188) Three of the top five agents 
in "net increase" influence are types of legislative staff. 


The two big "losers" are party leadership (suggesting a growing 
devolution of power) and the governor (suggesting a growing parity 
in institutional power between the two branches). The perceived 
decrease in influence of party leadership is particularly striking. 


It is, of course, quite possible that some responses may vary by 
the degree of professionalism inherent in different state 
legislatures. Given the recent concerns with the 
"congressionalization" of state legislatures, we might anticipate 
that the perceptions of party leadership influence will have 
declined and staff influence will have increased most dramatically 
in the more professional legislatures. We may also find in those 
same legislatures a greater perception of an increase in campaign 
activity and increased priority given to re-election and to 
campaigning against the institution. Personal staff, in 
particular, foster a different orientation in the legislature. As 
Weberg (1988:196) notes, "Members will own more information, and 
thus more power. Staff will be oriented more toward political 
goals than institutional goals." 


Appendix B provides a series of tables in which the repsonses to 
all the closed-ended questions are crosstabulated by the type of 
state legislature --professional, hybrid, citizen. We will not 
address all the tables here, but it is obvious that most of the 
theoretically-interesting questions do show variation in responses 
by legislative type, and in the anticipated direction. For 
example, for the propositions set forth above, perceptions of 
decreased party leadership is greatest in professional 
legislatures, and least in citizen legislatures (see Ql), 
perceptions of increases in staff influence are substantially 
higher in hybrid and professional legislatures than in citizen ones 
(see Q6, Q7,Q8). This is to be expected, since citizen 
legislatures have experienced relatively little increase in staff 
(see Figure 2 in Kurtz, 1992). Nonetheless, it does suggest that 
changes in the influence structure are very different in different 
categories of state legislatures. 
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Perceptions of the Nature of the Job 


<TABLE 2 HERE> 


In terms of perceived change in the nature of the job, Table 2 
indicates remarkable agreement by state legislators that the 
pressures of the job have increased (91.1% responded that the 
pressures had increased, while only 2.6% said there was less 
pressure today). Much of this pressure appears to be associated 
with an increase in casework. Almost 87% of all respondents 
claimed an increase in constituent service demand, and almost as 
many said the time spent on casework by their office had increased. 
In fact, these three statements generated the most extreme 
responses of any on the entire questionnaire. This is true 
regardless of type of legislature. In fact, respondents from 
citizen legislatures seem to be feeling the pressures of the job 
(93.2% agree) and the demand for constituent service (89.3% said it 
had increased) at even higher rates than respondents from hybrid 
and professional legislatures. This is probably because these 
pressures were already present to some degree in the latter two 
types of legislatures, but is a recent and dramatic change for 
citizen legislatures. As one scholar has noted, "[{Sjervice is a 
fact of contemporary political life. In the smaller as well as 
larger states, the feeling is that if a legislator does not attend 
to the needs of constituents, then constituents will find someone 
else who will." (Rosenthal, 1992:129) 


Fifty five percent of respondents said the constituent service 
demand had increased "a great deal"; 46% said that time spent doing 
casework had increased "a great deal", and fully 59% of all 
respondents said the pressures of the job had increased a "great 
deal". These responses are mutually reinforcing; in partial 
response to societal pressures, legislatures add staff, which 
produce more casework, which adds to the pressures of the 
legislative job. 


Most respondents also identified an increased role for oversight of 
the executive branch, as well as an increase in ideological 
conflict within their own caucus. Given these responses, it is not 
surprising that veteran legislators perceive an increase in the 
pressures of the job! 


Perceptions of the Legislative Milieu 


In Table 3 we encounter data about veteran state legislators’ 
perceptions of changes in the general environment in which they 
operate. A substantial proportion (86.2%) of respondents see a 
more confrontational news corps (44% strongly agreed with this 
statement). A very large majority (78.9% agree, 69.3% net 
agreement) see an increase in campaign fundraising activity. 


Veterans also perceive a growth in behavioral patterns associated 
with "careerism" : An increasing district-orientation (57% net 
agreement) a higher priority given to one’s own re-election (51.5% 
net), an increasing tendency to campaign against the legislature 
itself (45.2% net) and an impatience with the "apprentice" norms of 
old (less likely to be "seen and not heard" and less likely to 
learn folkways and "pay their dues"). 


Many also perceived that legislators today are less collegial and 
more partisan, although there was substantially less agreement on 
these two items. Respondents were far less likely to agree with 
statements about a decline in basic institutional loyalty, 
compromise, and trust. 


There are some apparent differences in the perceptions of veteran 
legislators from different types of legislatures. For example, 
legislators from professional institutions are more likely to 
contend increased partisanship (Q24), perceive more time spent 
raising campaign funds (Q20), and notice less commitment to the 
legislature (Q21). They are also more inclined to agree that 
legislators today are more likely to campaign against the 
institution (Q30), less likely to learn the norms of the 
legislature(Q27), and that there is less socializing and personal 
interaction (Q32). In this sense, state legislatures--especially 
professional state legislatures--are looking and behaving more and 
more like their congressional cousin. 


Responses to Open-Ended Questions 


Respondents were given the opportunity to express their views about 
the most positive and most detrimental changes occuring in state 
legislatures during their tenure in office. Responses were 
categorized and tabulated, and the results appear in Table 4. It 
should be pointed out that the results reported in this table 
include responses from staff members as well. 


<TABLE 4 HERE> 


Over 380 statements were generated about the most positive 
changes in the legislature. The variety of responses is great, and 
developing meaningful categories from the responses is admittedly 
subjective. Nonetheless, it is clear that the most often-mentioned 
(n=93) positive change was the development of competent staff. 
Very few respondents distinguished between types of staff in their 
response, however. Those that did, tended to specifically identify 
committee staff. Recall from Table 1 that respondents perceived a 
growth in the influence of staff as well. It is not clear if they 
held growth in all three types of staff in equally positive light. 


— 
— 


Many respondents mentioned that increased staff gave them better 
and more information. As one Kansas representative wrote, 


"Specifically, we have a more competent and capable staff 
today. This is both fortunate and necessary because the 
issues dealt with are so much more complex." 


An Idaho legislator mentioned, 


"More staff support has given legislators a better chance to 
know the issues more thoroughly." 


These sentiments clearly relate to two other positive changes 
identified by veterans: more resources (n=40)-- especially 
relating to computer technology-- and more independence from the 
executive branch (n=29). As a Connecticut senator said, 


"The legislative branch has finally come out of the woods and 
stands up to the executive branch. We have more staff, more 
research, and have taken many legislative actions to make sure 
we develop the policy and give it to the stewardship of the 
executive." 


A second type of positive change viewed by many respondents was a 
democratization of the system--both in terms of an opening up of 
the system (e.g., open committee meetings, less ‘dictatorial’ 
leaders; n=53) and the increasing diversity (i.e. more women and 


minorities) of legislators (n=31). The statement by one North 
Carolina legislator was typical, 


"More people are interested in what is going on. Decisions 
have been broader-based and more members are involved. Some 
of this is due to the fact that we have 31 women out of 170 
(House and Senate) and more African-American members." 


Statements about the most detrimental changes were much harder to 
classify. Many had to do with a specific issue, often unique to 
the legislator’s institution. The most commonly mentioned 
detrimental change was the perceived growth in influence of 
interest groups and lobbyists (n=39). Beyond that, a half-dozen 
items were identified with about the same frequency. These were 
lack of respect for the institution (n=27), negative media (27), 
growing expense of campaigns (26), increased partisanship (26), and 
the advent of term limits (20). Numerous complaints about specific 
actions of leadership were also mentioned (n=25). 


Animosity Toward the Media 


Several questions tapped the legislators’ perceptions of the media. 
From Table 1 we saw that almost 65% of the respondents perceived 
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that the influence of the media had increased, while less than 10% 
perceived that it had decreased. From Table 3 we see that the 
statement with the highest agreement is that "today’s news coverage 
has a more confrontational approach than when I first came to the 
legislature." Eighty-six percent of the respondents agreed with 
this statement, while only 5.6% disagreed. Comments about the 
media also ranked second in the open-ended responses about 
detrimental changes (Table 4). All of this corroborates 
Ehrenhalt’s (1992:32) observation that "The adversarial 
relationship between press and politician has become deeply 
entrenched in nearly every state capitol in the past two decades 
and is not going to go away." 


Table 5 provides further evidence of this animosity. We asked 
respondents if "today’s news coverage give greater emphasis to 
certain facets of legislative activity than was true when you first 
came to the legislature?" Over seventy percent of the respondents 
indicated "yes". We then asked legislators to state "in what way" 
this emphasis was different. The responses were overwhelmingly 
negative. Over seventy-two percent of those who said there was a 
different emphasis identified negative components to that emphasis 
(e.g. sensationalism, seeking controversy, looking to sell papers, 
superficial coverage, etc.). Only about 5% of the responses could 
be classified as positive, and the remaining 22.6% were neutral. 


Several commonalities are apparent from the comments relating to 
the media. The overwhelming majority of comments about today’s 
media are negative. It is clear that legislators perceive 
significant changes in the way the media operate and report today. 
If there is a "new breed" of legislators, there is also a perceived 
"new breed" of statehouse reporters. Veteran legislators do not 
view this new breed in a very favorable light. Generally, they do 
not view reporters as hard-working as before, do not think they are 
as careful with their facts, and perceive them as often uninformed 


about the issues on which they report. One western state senator 
said , 


"Today’s media [are] essentially lazy and hostile. The TV 
media is interested in only the spectacular." 


Another senator from the Northwest wrote, 


"Media emphasizes the trivial--the sensational--they have 
almost no interest in complex issues. If the bill can’t be 
explained in less than 30 seconds, it is dismissed as not 
worthy for news." 


Many respondents were concerned with the ultimate effect on the 


legislative institution. A legislative staffer from an eastern 
state said, 


"The negative image the media manufactures of the way the 
legislature conducts its business undermines faith in the 
system. The conclusions drawn are usually based on incomplete 
information, overly simplified viewpoints, and gross 
generalizations that ignore facts and reality." 


One southern legislator responded, 


"Most reporters don’t have a clue about what’s going [on]. 
They are very likely to ignore or misreport the more important 
events of the typical legislative day." 


The comments of a staff member of a midwestern state 
legislature sums up the dismay many veteran lawmakers seem to hold 
about the situation, 


"The number of career statehouse journalists is less; the 
number of young, first-time-out reporters seems to have 
increased and they seem to treat the statehouse with the lack 
of respect earlier reserved for the police beat." 


Conclusion 


The data from the surveys of veteran state lawmakers (at least 
fifteen years of service) make it clear that these individuals view 
their legislatures in a different light. They see a ’new breed’ of 
legislator, and a changed institution--one in which power has 
devolved away from leadership, and even away from members 
themselves. As the veterans see it, influence is increasingly 
diffused to staff, media, and lobbyists. The job of legislator is 
viewed as more demanding, largely due to increased demands for 
casework, more time and energy necessarily devoted to campaign 
financing, and the presence of a more hostile press. They view 
issues as becoming more complex and important that when they first 
arrived in the statehouse. These views vary to some extent by the 
nature of the state legislature in question (citizen, hybrid, or 
professional), but it is clear that change has affected all state 
legislatures. The refrain we hear is, 


"While there’s state-to-state 
differences to some degree, 
the old statehouse 

ain’t what it used to be." 
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TABLE 1 


PERCEIVED CHANGES IN INFLUENCE IN THE LEGISLATURE 
(n=304) 


"During my tenure with the legislature the influence of 
has" (decreased a great deal, decreased some, stayed 
about the same, increased some, increased a great deal). 


Increased Decreased | Net Increase 
(I-D) 


Committee Staff 56.13 


Media : 55.0% 


Personal Staff 41.6% 


Lobbyists 


Partisan Staff 


Executive Branch 
(Bureaucracy) 


Committees 


Committee Chairs 


Governor 


Party Leadership 


| 
| 
51.8% | 13.23 | 38.6% | 
| 42.13 | 12.28 | 29.9% | 
40.62 | 12.5% | 28.13 | 
| 
| | 42.4% | 17.7% | 25.0% 
33.63 | 30.38 | 3.38 | 
25.3% | 35.9% | -10.6% | 
| 23.7% | | -23.68 | 


TABLE 2 


PERCEIVED CHANGES IN THE NATURE OF THE JOB 


(n=304) 


‘Increased 


Decreased 


Net Increase 
(I-D) 


Pressure of the Job 


88.5% 


Demand for Constituent 
Service 


84.6% 


Time my Office Spends on 
Casework 


81.9% 


Importance of Oversight 


43.2% 


Ideological Conflict in 
Caucus 


41.0% 


Leadership’s Use of Caucus 


18.0% 


52.3% | 11.3% a 
| — 


Ge 


PERCEPTIONS OF LEG 
(Agree-Disagree 


Today's news coverage has a more confrontational approach than when I first came to the legislature. 
Most state Icgislators today have to spend more time and effort raising campaign funds. 

Legislators are more concemed today with specific issues and projects affecting their district than with 
Legislators are more likely today to give a higher priority to their re-elcction than to other Icgislative n 


Legislators today are Icss likely to be “scen and not heard;” they are Icss likcly to show respect for, an 
experienced members. 


Legislators today are more likely to campaign against the Icgislature during electoral periods. 
Legislators today are less likely to spend time Icaming the “norms” or “folkways” of the chamber and 
There is fess socializing and personal interaction, and fewer fricndships among members today. 
Overall, legislators today are less likely to abide by the informal rules of the chamber. 

Legislators arc less likely today to support the chamber Icadership and respect commiltce jurisdiction. 
Legislators are more likely today to hide their Icgislative motives and try to conceal the real purposes o 
Legislators today are less inclined to compromise and “horse tradc” on bills. 


Legislators today are less likely to try to get along with other members of the chamber. 


| 
| | 
{ | 

4 | 

| 

| | 

| 
4 | 
| 

| 


TABLE 3 


LEGISLATIVE MILIEU AND NORMS 
2e to following statements) 
(n=304) 


NET 
DISAGREE AGREEMENT 
(A-D) 


with state-wide concems. 


alive maticrs 


for, and seck the counsel of older, more 


rand “paying their ducs”. 


poses of lepislative actions. 


49.7% 28.0% 21.7% 

49.0% 40.0% 9.0% 
stion. 45.5% 36.6% 8.9% 

31.6% 51.0% 19.4% 


TABLE 4 


RESPONSES TO OPEN-ENDED QUESTIONS 


Q35: “In my estimation, the most positive change in the 
legislature during my tenure is:" 


(n=348) 
% respondents 
mentioning this 


staffing 

opening up of system 
more resources 
diversity of members 


independence from executive 
branch 


committees 
organization 
leadership 


other 


Q36: "In my estimation, the most detrimental change in the 
legislature during my tenure is:" 


(n=348) 
n % respondents 
mentioning this 


interest groups, lobbyists 39 
lack of respect for institution 27 


media a? 


campaigning expenses 26 


oe 


partisanship 26 


leadership 25 


oe 


term limits 20 


oe 


la’ ~-. comity, collegiality i3 


redistricting i2 


oe 


careerism 


oe 


other 


oe 


oe 


| 

93 26.6% 

53 15.2% 

40 11.5% 

31 8.9% 

18 5.43 

7 2.0% 
101 28.9% 

11.2% 

7:98 
7. 
7. 
7. 
4. 
2 
120 34. 


TABLE 5 


Q35: “Does today’s news coverage give greater emphasis to certain 
facets of legislative activity than was true when you first came to 
the legislature?" 


% respondents reporting 
(n=304) 


Yes 70.1% 
No 23.0% 
Don’t Know, no response 6.9% 


"Tf yes, in what way" 


Positively 
Negatively 
Neutral 


n 
10 1% 
44 6% 


APPENDIX A 


Each item below asks a question about the degree of change 

in the legislature during your time in the institution. In those 
cases where you think change has occured, please indicate in 
the space provided the nature of that change/s. 


1. During my tenure with the legislature, the influence of party 
leadership has 


2. During my tenure with the legislature, the influence of 
committce chairs has 


3. During my tenure with the legislature, the influence of 
committees has 


+. During my tenure with the Icgislature, the influence of 
lobbyists has 


5. During my tenure with the Icgislature, the influence of the 
media has 


6. During my tenure with the legislature, the influence of 
committce staff has 


7. During my tenure with the legislature, the influence of 
personal staff has 


.8. During my tenure with the legislature, the influence of 
partisan statf has 

9. During my tenure with the legislature, the influence of the 
govemor has 


10. During my tenure with the legislature, the demand for 
consutucnt service has 


11. During my tenure with the Icgislaturc, pressures of the job of 
the Icgislator seem to have 


12. During my tenure with the Icgislaturc, leadership's use of 
the party caucus has 


13. During my tcnure with the Iegislaturc, the influence of 
executive agencies (other than the governor’s officc) has 


14. During my tenure with the Icgislaturc, the level of 
idcological conflict within my party caucus has 


15. During my tcnure with the legislature, the importance of 
performing exccutive branch oversight has 


16. During my tenure with the Icgislature, the time my office 
spends performing casework (consutuent scrvicc) has 


17. Today, legislators are more likcly to seck as much publicity 
as possible from the press back home (compared to when [ was 
first ciecicd). 


| 


When responding to the following statement, please compare 
the situation today to the situation when you first arrived at 
the legisiature. 


18. Legislators are more concerned today with specific issues 
and projects affecting their district than with state-wide concems. 


19. Legislators are more likelv today to give a higher priority to 
their re-election than to other legislative matters. 


’ 20. Most state legislators today have to spend more time and 
cffort raising campaign funds. 


21. Legislators today have less commitment to the legislature 
itself. 


22. Legislators are less likely today to support the chamber 
leadership and respect committee jurisdiction. 


23. Legislators are more likely today to hide thet legislative 
motives and try to conceal the real purposes of legisiative 
actions. 


24. Legislators are more partisan in their actions today. 


. Overall, legislators today are less likelv to abide by the 
informal rules of the chamber. 


26. Legislators today are less likely to try to get along with other 
members of the chamber. 


27. Legislators today are less likely to spend time Icarning the 
“norms” or “folkways” of the chamber and “paying their dues”. 


28. Today’s news coverage has a more confrontational approach 
than when I first came to the legisiature. 


29. Legislators today are less inclined to compromise and “horse 
trade” on bills. 


30. Legislators today are morc likely to campaign against the 
Icgislature during electoral periods. 


31. Legislators today are less likelv to be “scen and not heard;” 
they arc less likcly to show respect for, and seek the counsei of 
older, more experienced membcrs. 


32. There is less socializing and personal intcraction, and fewer 
friendships among members today. 


~ 
33. The diversity of elected membcrs today has changed the type (] 
of issucs before the Iegisiaturc. 


34. Does today’s news coverage give greater emphasis to certain facets of leyislutive activity than was true when you 
first came to the legislature? YesO NoQ If "yes", in what way? 


In my estimation, the most important POSITIVE change in the legislature during my tenure is: 


In my estimation, the most important DETRIMENTAL change in the legislature during my tenure is: 


Other comments: 


For statistical purposes, please identify the following: 


State: 
House Senate (circie one) 
Legislator Staff Member (circle one) 
. Female Male (circle one) 
Republican Democrat Other (circle one) 
How many years have you served in the legislature? (House and Senate - combined) 
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Justice Potter Stewart was appointed to the Supreme Court in October, 
1958, by President Eisenhower and served 23 years, resigning at the end of 
the Court's 1981 term. Thus he sat on the Court during the formative years 
of the Supreme Court's development of current church-state doctrine. He 
dealt with the early Sunday closing cases, the precedent-setting cases 
dealing with prayer and bible reading in public schools, crucial free 
exercise cases, and a series of cases dealing with state aid to nonpublic 
schools. Stewart was an active participant in these and many other church- 
State cases, writing a total of eleven majority, concurring, and dissenting 
opinions. For this reason alone exploring his positions on church and state 
would be helpful in understanding the development of the Supreme Court's 
doctrine in this area. 


Stewart's opinions on church and state are also of interest because I am 
convinced that within them lies a line of reasoning that, if more fully 
developed and consistently applied, would bring greater clarity to this 
"tangled body of law"! and greater freedom to both deeply religious and 
nonreligious persons and groups in society. This paper explores and 
critiques Stewart's church-state positions and argues that aspects of his 
thinking could with profit be brought to bear on church-state issues today. 


Justice Potter Stewart: Background 


The relevant facts of Stewart's life can be briefly told.4. Born in 1915 
to a politically active, Republican, Cincinnati family, he attended Hotchkiss 
preparatory school, Yale College, Cambridge University in England, and Yale 
Law School. He served in the Navy in World War II. After the war he 
returned to Cincinnati, where he served on the city council and became 
involved in Ohio Republican politics. In 1954, at the age of only 39, 
Eisenhower appointed him to the Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, and 
four years later elevated him to the Supreme Court. 


Commentators have described Stewart as "moderate, temperate, 
incisive, effective," and as holding to a "moderate philosophy."3 Potter 
Stewart himself consistently rejected the label of either conservative or 
liberal, and insisted that he be thought of simply "as a lawyer."+ As Jerold 
Israel has noted, Stewart felt most legal issues 


are far too complex to be resolved by the simple application of one or 
two absolute values. The judge views an issue in the context of a 
specific factual situation, and his resolution of the issue must take into 
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account a multitude of considerations presented by that context-- 
considerations too divisive and complicated to be categorized or 
analyzed readily in terms of any set of doctrinaire labels.> 


Stewart himself once eloquently spoke of the "one fixed pole star" as 
being "our commitment to the constitutional ideal of libertarian dignity 
protected through law." A careful student of Stewart's decisions has 
suggested there were three key themes that consistently appear in 
Stewart's reasoning: (1) a commitment to narrow, non-anticipatory 
decisions, (2) support for a states' rights view of federalism, and (3) an 
emphasis on the importance of an independent judiciary.’ 


In terms of his judicial craftsmanship, "Stewart rates high on intellect, 
lucidity, and judicial candor. Opinions written by Stewart are never 
difficult to decipher; they are short, crisp, and to the point."® He is still 
remembered for a number of pithy, common sensical statements which 
often would catch the essence of an issue, as when discussing the definition 
of obscenity he wrote, "I may not be able to define it, but I know it when I 
see it."9 In a case in which he voted to invalidate the death penalty in part 
due to its arbitrary implementation he wrote, "These death sentences are 
cruel and unusual in the same way that being struck by lightning is cruel 
and unusual." 10 


This then is the Justice whose views on church and state I explore in 
this paper: a thoughtful, moderate, respected Justice, but hardly a bold or 
flashy propounder of grand, sweeping doctrines. 


Stewart's Church-State Positions 


The first church-state issue with which Potter Stewart had to deal 
involved four cases argued before the Court in December of 1960, all of 
which involved the question of the constitutionality of state Sunday closing 
laws.!! Two of the cases dealt with the issue of the constitutionality of 
Sunday closing laws as they affected persons who wished to work on 
Sunday for economic reasons but were prohibited from doing so, and two as 
they affected Orthodox Jews whose religious faith required them not to be 
open for business on Saturday. Six of the Justices ruled in favor of the 
constitutionality of the Sunday closing laws in all four cases, and «ne 
(Justice William Douglas) ruled against the constitutionality of the laws in 
all four cases. Only Stewart (along with Justice William Brennan)--in what 
was to prove a typical pattern for him--found a basis on which to 
distinguish among the four cases and ruled in favor of the constitutionality 


of the laws as they applied to workers who wished to work on Sunday for 
economic reasons, but on free exercise grounds ruled against the 
constitutionality of the laws as they applied to Orthodox Jewish merchants 
who were put at an economic disadvantage by being forced to close on 
Sundays in addition to Saturdays, on which their faith required them to be 
closed. 


Writing in dissent Stewart declared: "Pennsylvania has passed a law 
which compels an Orthodox Jew to choose between his religious faith and 
his economic survival. That is a cruel choice. It is a choice which I think no 
state can constitutionally demand. ..._ .{It] grossly violates their 
constitutional right to the free exercise of their religion."'2 Brennan's 
longer dissent, in which Stewart joined, argued that Pennsylvania had no 
"compelling state interest" that would justify putting Orthodox Jews at an 
economic disadvantage. Pennsylvania's law thereby "prohibits the free 
exercise of religion."!3_ Meanwhile, the Sunday closing laws of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, as they applied to persons who wished to work on 
Sunday for economic reasons did not, in Stewart's view, violate the 
establishment of religion provision of the First Amendment. He joined in 
the reasoning of Chief Justice Earl Warren's majority opinion in the two 
cases that raised this issue. Warren essentially argued that there was no 


free exercise question here since the "appellants allege only economic 
injury to themselves; they do not allege any infringement of their own 
religious freedoms,"!4 and that the Sunday closing laws did not constitute 
an establishment of religion because the motivations and goals underlying 
them were primarily secular, not religious in nature. 


What is most significant in these decisions reached by Stewart early in 
his years of service on the Supreme Court was the strong emphasis he put 
on the free exercise of religion. In contrast to Douglas, he was left 
unpersuaded by the no establishment arguments made by the appellants in 
the McGowan and Two Guys cases, but--in contrast to six other Justices— 
he responded favorably to the free exercise arguments made by the 
Orthodox Jewish appellants. This strong commitment to free exercise rights 
was to be seen more often in his career on the Court. 


Another issue with which Stewart dealt early in his career on the 
Supreme Court was the issue of religious tests for public office. In Torcaso 
v. Watkins (1961) the Court considered a challenge to Maryland's 
constitutional provision requiring a belief in the existence of God as a 
condition for holding public office. In this case Stewart went along with a 
unanimous Court that held: "The Maryland religious test for public office 
unconstitutionally invades the appellant's freedom of belief and religion 


and therefore cannot be enforced against him."!5 Although specific 
reference was not made to the free exercise language of the First 
Amendment, it is clear that that was the controlling language in the Court's 
view. 


Seventeen years later, in McDaniel v. Paty,!© the Court again held that 
a state could not impose a religious test for holding public office. In this 
decision Tennessee could not bar a clergyman from serving as a delegate to 
the state's constitutional convention. Although the case was decided 
unanimously, there were some interesting divisions among the Justices on 
the basis for their decision. Chief Justice Warren Burger wrote the opinion 
but could only muster a plurality of four in support of it. Brennan, Justice 
Bryon White, and Stewart all wrote separate concurring opinions. Stewart's 
opinion very briefly asserts that he felt the earlier Torcaso v. Watkins case 
was controlling: "As did Maryland in Torcaso, Tennessee here has penalized 
an individual for his religious status--for what he is and believes in--rather 
than for any particular act generally deemed harmful to society."!’ Burger's 
opinion explicitly distinguishes this case from the Torcaso case and the 
White opinion argued the case should be decided on equal protection, 
rather than First Amendment, grounds. However, a careful reading of the 
various opinions in this case suggest that the differences between Stewart 
and his colleagues on the Court--except for the White opinion--were 
probably more ones of style than of substance. They all give prominence to 
the conclusion that Tennessee had violated the free exercise rights of the 
clergyman denied a seat in the constitutional convention. One suspects that 
Stewart felt the Burger opinion's distinguishing of this case from Torcaso to 
be unnecessarily labored and that the Brennan 13-page opinion an exercise 
in overkill. He disposed of the case in a one page opinion. Nevertheless, it 
is important to note for our purposes here that Stewart saw both the 
Torcaso and Paty decisions as resting on free exercise rights. 


The two church-state cases that gave Stewart a public prominence 
were the 1962 and 1963 cases dealing with prayer and bible reading in 
public schools.!8 In both cases the Court ruled against prayer or bible 
reading as violations of religious establishment; in both cases Stewart was 
the lone dissenter. A careful look at Stewart's dissents in these two cases 
tell us much about his perspective on church-state issues. 


The Engel case dealt with the constitutionality of a nonsectarian prayer 
the New York school authorities had composed for use at the beginning of 
all class days.!9 Justice Hugo Black, writing for the Court majority, argued 
that an officially composed prayer is a violation of the establishment 
principle of the First Amendment. 
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Neither the fact that the prayer may be denominationally neutral nor 
the fact that its observance on the part of the students is voluntary can 
serve to free it from the limitations of the Establishment Clause . . . 
[The establishment clause] is violated by the enactment of laws which 
establish an official religion whether those laws operate directly to 
coerce nonobserving individuals or not.29 


The Schempp case dealt with a Pennsylvania law that required reading 
from the bible at the beginning of each school day. Also decided was a 
companion case, challenging the Baltimore schools’ practice of reading from 
the bible and reciting the Lord's Prayer.2! Justice Tom Clark wrote for the 
majority. He made a similar argument as Black had made a year earlier in 
Engel except he also stressed the establishment provision's requirement of 
neutrality: "In the relationship between man and religion, the State is 
firmly committed to a position of neutrality."*2 Prayers and bible reading 
constitute "a religious ceremony and was intended by the State to be so. . . 

Given that finding, the exercises and the law requiring them are in 
violation of the Establishment Clause."23 This is the case whether or not 
coercion is present, since coercion is a relevant issue only when a free 
exercise claim is at issue. 


Reading Stewart's dissents in these cases reveals he was clearly 
viewing them within the perspective of the free exercise of religion. To 
him--as was true with his earlier church-state opinions already examined— 
the free exercise of religion, that is, religion free from any state-imposed 
constraints or coercions, was the prime concern. Near the beginning of his 
Engel dissent he wrote: "The Court does not hold, nor could it, that New 
York has interfered with the free exercise of anybody's religion."2+ In his 
Schempp dissent Stewart reiterates that "the central value embodied in the 
First Amendment. . . is the safeguarding of an individual's right to free 
exercise of his religion . . ."25 


Stewart was also fully committed to the Court's position of neutrality 
on matters of religion-for him, to hold otherwise would interfere with 
persons' free exercise of their religion. Thus he closed his Schempp dissent 
with a ringing affirmation of religious freedom for all: "What our 
Constitution indispensably protects is the freedom of each of us, be he Jew 
or Agnostic, Christian or Atheist, Buddhist or Freethinker, to believe or 
disbelieve, to worship or not worship, to pray or keep silent, according to 
his own conscience, uncoerced and unrestrained by government."2© Given 
this moving statement on behalf of religious freedom, how could Stewart 
endorse the use of a state-written prayer in New York and leave the way 


open for bible reading and prayers in Pennsylvania and Baltimore?4’ The 
answer lies, first, in Stewart's conviction that church-state separation in 
and by itself is not required by the First Amendment, nor even that which 
could be considered by some as an establishment of religion in the absence 
of coercion was forbidden by the First Amendment. In Engel he wrote, "I 
think that the Court's task. . . is not responsibly aided by the uncritical 
invocation of metaphors like the ‘wall of separation,’ a phrase nowhere to 
be found in the Constitution."28 In Schempp he argued that the "simple 
reference to the constitutional phrase ‘establishment of religion' [was] as 
inadequate an analysis of the cases before us as the ritualistic invocation of 
the nonconstitutional phrase 'separation of church and state.'"29 Instead, he 
argued, what was needed "is an analysis of just what the 'neutrality' is 
which is required by the interplay of the Establishment and Free Exercise 
Clauses of the First Amendment."3° In Stewart's thinking a true, genuine 
neutrality is what the First Amendment demands, and that is the standard 
against which no establishment and free exercise claims must be judged. 


In both cases Stewart felt that, on examination, the Court's holdings 
were constricting the freedom of deeply religious persons. "[T]here is 
involved in these cases a substantial free exercise claim on the part of those 
who affirmatively desire to have their children's school day open with the 


reading of passages from the Bible."3! Later he explicates what he sees this 
free exercise claim as consisting of: 


[A] compulsory state educational system so structures a child's life that 
if religious exercises are held to be an impermissible activity in schools, 
religion is placed at an artificial and state-created disadvantage. 
Viewed in this light, permission of such exercises for those who want 
them is necessary if the schools are truly to be neutral in the matter of 
religion. And a refusal to permit religious exercises thus is seen, not as 
the realization of state neutrality, but rather as the establishment of a 
religion of secularism, or at the least, as government support of the 
beliefs of those who think that religious exercises should be conducted 
only in private.32 


In summary, Stewart placed free exercise rights in a preeminent 
position, and argued that true governmental neutrality in matters of 
religion required the children of deeply religious parents some opportunity 
for prayer during the time they were in school, as long as such could be 
accomplished without coercing the children of nonbelieving parents. 


On the same day that the Schempp decision was handed down, the 
Supreme Court announced its decision in Sherbert v. Verner.33 In this case 
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the Court decided in an 7-2 decision that South Carolina had violated the 
free exercise rights of a Seventh Day Adventist worker who had been fired 
due to her refusal to work on Saturday by denying her unemployment 
benefits. Brennan, writing for the Court, argued that "to condition the 
availability of benefits upon this appellant's willingness to violate a 
cardinal principle of her religious faith effectively penalizes the free 
exercise of her constitutional liberties."3+4 


Stewart wrote a separate concurring opinion that gives more insight 
into his thinking on church-state issues than any of his other opinions. As 
one would expect, he concurred in the conclusion reached by the Court 
majority, but he also felt very strongly that this decision was in direct 
disagreement with Schempp and other no establishment decisions. Stewart 
was Clearly upset, and his outrage showed through his normally reserved 
tone. He referred to the Court's establishment clause interpretations as 
being "not only insensitive, but positively wooden" and "sterile."35 Later he 
railed against the "fallacious fundamentalist rhetoric of some of our 
Establishment Clause opinions."3© What is it that so incensed Stewart? It 
appears that his lawyerly sense of consistency and adherence to legal 
principles were violated by the juxtaposition of Schempp and Sherbert. 


Stewart began his concurrence by his now familiar commitment to the 
primacy of free exercise: "I am convinced that no liberty is more essential 
to the continued vitality of the free society which our Constitution 
guarantees than is the religious liberty protected by the Free Exercise 
Clause explicit in the First Amendment . . ."37 He went on to argue that 
"there are many situations where legitimate claims under the Free Exercise 
Clause will run into head-on collision with the Court's insensitive and sterile 
construction of the Establishment Clause."38 To insist that a person who 
refuses to work on Saturday for religious reasons must be paid 
unemployment benefits, while a person who refuses to work on Saturday 
due to secular reasons need not be paid unemployment benefits, clashes 
with the Court's enunciated no establishment decisions. The Court had held 
in Engel and Schempp that "the Establishment Clause forbids the ‘financial 
support of government' to be 'placed behind a particular religious belief'"39 
Stewart went on to conclude: "To require South Carolina to so administer its 
laws as to pay public money to the appellant under circumstances of this 
case is thus clearly to require the State to violate the Establishment Clause 
as construed by this Court."40 


Stewart also argued that the Court was contradicting its earlier 
Braunfeld v. Brown decision (from which he had dissented) that had held 
requiring an Orthodox Jew to close his store on Sunday imposed no 


unconstitutional economic disadvantage. Stewart drove the knife in not too 
subtly when he concluded his concurrence with these words: "I think the 
Braunfeld case was wrongly decided and should be overruled, and 
accordingly I concur in the result reached by the Court in the case before 
us." 41 


It is clear how Stewart would resolve the conflicts he perceived. He 
would insist on the fullest possible freedom of religion, whether for a 
Seventh Day Adventist to refuse to work on Saturday, a child from a deeply 
religious family to take part in a prayer at the beginning of the school day, 
or an Orthodox Jew to open his store on Sunday. "In short, I think our 
Constitution commands the positive protection by government of religious 
freedom--not only for a minority, however small--not only for the 
majority, however large--but for each of us."42 


In essence Stewart used the Sherbert case as an occasion to carry on 
his war with the Court majority's free exercise decision in Braunfeld and no 
establishment decisions in Engel and Schempp. He felt that the Court's free 
exercise doctrine was overly narrow and stilted and its no establishment 
doctrine overly broad and ill-defined. Thereby religious freedom was 
being denied in some important instances. 


That Stewart did not later change the position he adopted in the Engel 
and Schempp cases is indicated by the fact that in 1981, in his last term on 
the Court, he dissented from a per curiam decision declaring 
unconstitutional a Kentucky statute requiring the posting of the Ten 
Commandments in all public schoolrooms.*3 Stewart did not write a 
dissent but merely noted that the Kentucky courts, as far as he could 
determine, had made a proper decision. 


In 1972 the well known free exercise case,Wisconsin v. Yoder,++ came 
before the Court. It dealt with the question of whether or not Wisconsin 
could compel the children of Amish parents to attend school beyond the 
eighth grade. In a 6-1 decision the Court ruled that the free exercise rights 
of the Amish allowed them to remove their children from school after the 
eighth grade. Stewart joined in the majority opinion written by Chief 
Justice Burger. He also joined in a concurring opinion written by Justice 
White and wrote his own brief concurring opinion in which Brennan joined. 


The Burger opinion based the Court's decision on clear free exercise 
grounds. He found that Wisconsin had no compelling state interest in 
forcing Amish children to attend school through the 10th grade. Given his 
earlier positions in favor of strong free exercise rights, it is not surprising 


Stewart joined in this opinion. Stewart's brief concurrence was largely 
devoted to responding to a point made in a dissent by Douglas, namely that 
the children and their wishes should have been consulted. Stewart argued 
that what evidence was available suggested the children's religious beliefs 
and desires were the same as their parents. White's concurrence, in which 
Stewart joined, acknowledged that the question in this case was a close call. 
Also, it explicitly makes the point that granting this exemption from state 
education law for the Amish does not "create a forbidden establishment of 
religion," since the exemption "is essential to implement free exercise 
values threatened by an otherwise neutral program instituted to foster 
some permissible, nonreligious state objective."+45 


Stewart passed on the opportunity to make the point he did nine years 
earlier that a decision such as Yoder could be construed to be in flat 
contradiction to the Court's no establishment decisions. By now it was clear 
that the position on establishment and free exercise doctrine he had 
defended in the early 1960's was not going to prevail. Stewart, with his 
penchant for brevity and his lawyerly demeanor, may have felt that then 
was not the time to call upon old spirits to appear. There is no indication, 
however, that he had abandoned his earlier position. 


Nine years later, the Supreme Court considered the last free exercise 
case to come before the Court during Stewart's tenure, Thomas v. Review 
Board.*© Stewart again went along with the Court majority in upholding the 
free exercise claim (dealing with the right to unemployment compensation 
for a worker who had quite his job due to religious convictions), and again 
he failed to make the same point he had in his Sherbert concurring 
opinion. This is especially noteworthy since Justice William Rehnquist's 
dissent invoked Stewart's concurring opinion in Sherbert in order to make 
the point that the Court's overly broad no establishment decisions were 
clashing with a free exercise decision such as the one at hand.+’ Under 
these conditions a concurring opinion stating that the conflict he had noted 
18 years ago still existed, and arguing against Rehnquist's method of 
resolving it would seem to have been in order. Again, one senses that at 
this point in his career Stewart was unwilling to fight old battles. 


During Stewart's tenure on the Supreme Court it considered a series of 
establishment cases dealing with governmental aid to religiously based 
schools. An early indication of the positions Stewart would adopt in this 
area came in 1968 in the case of Flast v. Cohen.48 This case raised the issue 
of whether or not New York taxpayers, based on their taxpayer status, had 
standing to sue in a case involving federal aid to religiously based schools. 
The court held that they indeed had standing to bring action in the courts 
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because of the First Amendment freedom of religion issue at stake. This 
gave the taxpayers a direct, personal stake in the outcome of the case. The 
opinion of the Court, written by Chief Justice Earl Warren, in which Stewart 
joined, contained language using James Madison's "Memorial and 
Remonstrance" as controlling in interpreting the First Amendment and as 
insisting "government could [not] employ its taxing and spending powers to 
aid one religion over another or to aid religion in general."49 In a separate 
concurring opinion Stewart made clear that he personally believed the 
establishment "clause plainly prohibits taxing and spending in aid of 
religion . . ."50 He goes on to quote the majority opinion and to note 
Madison's support for this position, even quoting Madison's famous phrase 
about not even "three pence" going to support religion.5! 


This position of Stewart's is especially significant in light of the fact 
that it was challenged by Justice John Harlan in his dissenting opinion: 
"Above all, the evidence seems clear that the First Amendment was not 
intended simply to enact the terms of Madison's Memorial and 
Remonstrance against Religious Assessments."52 And a sentence later he 
went on to write, "I say simply that, given the ultimate obscurity of the 
Establishment Clause's historical purposes, it is inappropriate for this Court 
to draw fundamental distinctions among the several constitutional 
commands upon the supposed authority of isolated dicta extracted form the 
clause's complex history."53 Stewart clearly was adopting a position of 
strict "no aid" to religion based on the Court's reading of the history of the 
First Amendment's adoption and James Madison's views, eventhough that 
position was being challenged by Harlan, a colleague Stewart once told an 
interviewer was the Justice to whom he felt the closest,>+ and eventhough 
he had earlier decisively rejected the wall of separation metaphor as a 
principle of First Amendment interpretation. 


Following Flast, eleven cases came before the Court during Stewart's 
tenure that raised the question of establishment of religion as it related to 
governmental aid to religiously based schools, eight on the K-12 level and 
three on the higher education level.55 In contrast to his positions on free 
exercise and on no establishment interpretations in regard to school 
prayer--which clearly were often at variance with the Court majority--in 
the area of state aid to religiously based schools, Stewart was part of the 
Court's mainstream, as it threaded its way between the no-aid and some- 
aid approaches. Stewart was in the majority in all but one of these eleven 
cases. If one divides the positions in these cases into the side upholding a 
no-aid approach and the side upholding a some-aid approach, Stewart 
favored the no-aid approach in six of the cases and the some-aid approach 
in five of them. He was the swing vote in three 5-4 decisions. There is 
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indeed a basis for the appellations, "moderate" and "swing vote" some 
commentators have given him! It is also noteworthy that in these eleven 
cases Stewart was the author of only two written opinions: a brief dissent 
in Roemer v. Maryland Board of Public Works and the majority opinion in 
Meek v. Pittenger. This is in contrast to the fourteen cases mentioned 
earlier in this paper dealing with church-state issues other than state aid to 
religiously based schools. In those fourteen cases Stewart authored nine 
concurring or dissenting opinions. 


To determine the contours of Stewart's thought underlying the 
positions be took in these cases is difficult, due both to the tangled nature 
of law that emerged from these decisions and the dearth of writings by 
Stewart himself. His concurring opinion in Flast--already noted--appears to 
be the key starting point. In it he clearly indicated he accepted the Court 
majority's belief (1) that Madison's writings and his "Memorial and 
Remonstrance" in particular were controlling in the interpretation of the 
First Amendment no establishment provision, and (2) that this provision 
"plainly prohibits taxing and spending in aid of religion." Thus the first 
element in Stewart's approach to financial aid to religiously based schools 
was his belief that to pass constitutional muster any scheme to grant such 
aid would have to demonstrate it was not a form of aid to religion. Stewart 
made clear in his Meek opinion that he supported this conclusion when, 
quoting favorably from the Court's Everson opinion, he wrote: "The Court 
has broadly stated that '[n]o tax in any amount, large or small, can be levied 
to support any religious activities or institutions, whatever they may be 
called, or whatever form they may adopt to teach or practice religion.'"5© 
Only "indirect or incidental benefit[s] to a religious institution">’ could pass 
Constitutional review. 


A second key element in understanding Stewart's approach to aid to 
religiously based schools is his high degree of skepticism that the secular 
and religious aspects of these schools could be neatly separated. Thus he 
basically did not buy the argument made by groups supporting a some-aid 
position that aid could flow to the secular aspects and not the religious 
aspects of religiously based schools. In his Meek v. Pittenger opinion, 
which, among other conclusions, held the loan of classroom instructional 
material unconstitutional Stewart emphasized "the predominantly religious 
character of the schools benefiting from the Act."58 He then went on to 
hold that "it would simply ignore reality to attempt to separate secular 
educational functions from the predominantly religious role performed by 
many of Pennsylvania's church-related elementary and secondary schools 
and to then characterize Act 195 as channeling aid to the secular without 
providing direct aid to the sectarian."5? In doing so he quoted from and 
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aligned himself with Brennan who had opposed even minor forms of aid 
that had earlier escaped Supreme Court censure. In fact, Stewart's Meek 
opinion served as a source for ammunition five years later in Blackmun's 
dissent in Committee for Public Education v. Regan, which permitted state 
funding of state-mandated, standardized testing in religiously based 
schools.©9 


A similar concern lay at the heart of Stewart's dissent in Roemer v. 
Maryland Public Works Board. Maryland had made per student grants 
available to private colleges and universities, only excluding students in 
theological or seminarian courses of study. Stewart was unwilling to 
approve such grants, largely because the lower courts had found evidence 
that the private institutions under challenge did not teach their religion 
courses purely as academic subjects. Instead, "the compulsory theology 
courses may be ‘devoted to deepening religious experiences in the 
particular faith rather than to teaching theology as an academic 
discipline.""©!1 Therefore, quoting from the lower court, Stewart concluded 
the Maryland program "exposes State money for use in advancing 
religion."©2 In Stewart's mind it was the danger of intermingling the 
disinterested, academic study of religion and the advocacy of religion that 
doomed the program of state aid to religiously rooted colleges and 
universities. Note that there was no conclusive evidence this was 
happening--even the danger or possibility was enough to find a no 
establishment violation. 


The positions taken by Stewart in regard to state aid to religiously 
based schools are especially significant in light of the fact that the strong 
free exercise position he had developed earlier in free exercise cases and 
then had applied in the prayer and Bible reading cases could also have 
been applied in these cases dealing with state aid to religiously based 
schools. In fact, some of the dissenting and concurring Justices did exactly 
this--even citing Stewart's earlier dissents--but Stewart himself chose a 
different path. White, for example, in his dissent in Lemon v. Kurtzman 
wrote: 


The Establishment Clause, however, coexists in the First Amendment 
with the Free Exercise Clause and the latter is surely relevant in cases 
such as these. Where a state program seeks to ensure the proper 
education of its young, in private as well as public schools, free exercise 
considerations at least counsel against refusing support for students 
attending parochial schools simply because in that setting they are also 
being instructed in the tenets of the faith they are constitutionally free 
to practice.©3 
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Similarly, in another dissent, White argued that tax-paying parents 
who exercise their right to send their children to a private school "in light 
of the Free Exercise Clause" have "a call on the public treasury up to the 
amount it would have cost the State to educate the child in public school."6+ 
Later in the same dissent White made his point even more clearly, when he 
argued that denying parents who send their children to religiously based 
schools any financial relief "also make[s] it more difficult, if not impossible, 
for parents to follow the dictates of their conscience and seek a religious as 
well as secular education for their children."®5 In the same case, Burger, 
also in dissent, made a similar free exercise point when he argued that "the 
Statutes. . . at issue here merely attempt to equalize that 'benefit' by 
giving to parents of private school children, in the form of dollars or tax 
deductions, what the parents of public school children receive in kind. It is 
no more than simple equity to grant partial relief to parents who support 
the public schools they do not use."©6 Stewart, however, remained 
unconvinced; neither did he feel it necessary to respond to these arguments 
in writing and thus his exact reasoning in rejecting such free exercise 
arguments remains unknown. 


Stewart v. Stewart 


The logic of Stewart's free exercise positions that he developed and 
articulated in the early 1960's could have been applied with force to the 
Supreme Court's later decisions dealing with aid to religiously based 
schools. As noted earlier Stewart saw "the central value embodied in the 
First Amendment . . . is the safeguarding of an individual's right to free 
exercise of his religion . . ."©” In addition, Stewart had rejected the Court 
majority's embrace of the "wall of separation" metaphor, in his Schempp 
dissent railing against "the ritualistic invocation of the nonconstitutional 
phrase ‘separation of church and state.""68 Stewart had concluded that to 
read all forms of religious expression and acknowledgment out of the public 
schools, when there were many students who wished to engage in them, 
violated religious neutrality and thereby violated the students’ free 
exercise rights. In Verner he even supported the expenditure of public 
funds in order to safeguard the free exercise of religion. In his concurring 
opinion he supported the Court's requirement that the state of South 
Carolina pay unemployment compensation to Ms. Sherbert in support of her 
holding firm to her religious convictions: "To require South Carolina to so 
administer its laws as to pay public money to the appellant under the 
circumstances of this case. . . poses no problem for me . . ."©? Also, his 
dissents in Engel and Schempp implicitly condoned the spending of tax 
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money in support of religious exercises in public schools. In these and 
other cases the free exercise of religion seemed in Stewart's mind to trump 
the no establishment concept of no governmental support for religion. 


Yet when it came to governmental aid for religiously based schools, the 
no establishment concept of no governmental support for religion seemed 
to trump, in Stewart's mind, the free exercise of religion concept of 
governmental protection and support for persons of all religious faiths. 
Logically, Stewart could have used the same line of reasoning in addressing 
both types of issues, as we have seen White especially sought to do. All 
parents were being taxed for education purposes. Some parents were fully 
satisfied with the secular education their children were receiving at the 
public schools. Other parents' religious consciences compelled them to send 
their children to schools where their religious faith was recognized and 
honored. Yet the Court majority, including Stewart, read the First 
Amendment to allow the former parents to have their children's education 
be fully supported by the state, while most forms of state support for the 
education of the latter parents' children was disallowed. One could argue 
religion was being placed at a state-created disadvantage--fully as much as 
when an Orthodox Jew is put at an economic disadvantage by forcing him to 
close his store on Sunday, a worker who was fired due to her religious 


beliefs is refused unemployment benefits, or a religious student is required 
to attend a school stripped of all religious elements. 


All this leads to the intriguing question of why Stewart did not follow 
through on his early free exercise line of reasoning and apply it to the aid 
to religious school cases of the late '60s and '70's. Did he in fact change his 
mind, abandoning the free exercise reasoning he developed and sought to 
apply in the early '60s? Or is there some basis on which one can reconcile 
his differing approaches to state aid to religiously based schools and other 
church-state issues? One cannot, of course, reach any firm answer to such 
questions, but two observations are in order. One is that it is unlikely that 
Stewart simply changed his mind. As seen earlier, in 1981 he dissented in 
Stone v. Graham, which had thrown out a Kentucky law requiring the 
posting of the Ten Commandments in public school classrooms. 
Unfortunately, he did not write a dissenting opinion, but we can know from 
this that in his last year on the Court he was still upholding a role for a 
religious element in the public schools. One can only surmise he did so on 
free exercise grounds (if all sorts of historical documents can be posted in 
school rooms, it would a violation of the free exercise rights of religiously 
oriented students to systematically exclude all historical documents with a 
religious origin). Stewart's commitment to a strong view of free exercise 
rights is also supported by the positions he took in Yoder v. Wisconsin 
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(1972) and Thomas v. Review Board (1981), the latter of which was 
decided after most of the cases dealing with state aid to religiously based 
schools. 


Another clue suggesting Stewart did not abandon his early free 
exercise interpretations emerges from his participation after retiring from 
the Supreme Court in a Public Broadcasting System television series on the 
Constitution. In one session on the First Amendment Stewart was asked by 
the moderator, Arthur Miller of Harvard Law School: "Tom Paine was an 
agnostic. But most of the Founding Fathers were deeply religious. Doesn't 
the ban on school prayers put the thumb of the Court on weighing the First 
Amendment on the side of the agnostics and atheists?” Miller thereby 
picked up on the exact point Stewart had made in his Engel and Schempp 
dissents. Stewart replied with characteristic brevity: "Well, that is what the 
critics of that decision say, and I was one of the critics of that decision."79 
Even after his retirement from the Court, Stewart was still seemingly 
standing by his position in Engel and Schempp. 


This then brings us back to the issue of the apparent tension between 
Stewart's positions in free exercise cases and those cases dealing with 
religion in the public schools on the one hand, and cases dealing with aid to 
religious schools on the other. It is helpful to note that other scholars who 
have studied Stewart have commented on his tendency towards 
unpredictability. In more areas than in church-state relations Stewart's 
positions defy easy classification. One scholar noted: 


The most commonly used terms to describe Stewart--"moderate," 
"neutral," and "swing voter"--reflected his tendency to vote "liberal" in 
some case and "conservative" in others, and his propensity to defy 
prediction in specific cases. Constitutional scholars, often frustrated in 
their attempt to pinpoint Stewart's ideology, . . . have assumed that 
his positions were the result of inconsistent or random decision- 
making.71 


But this same scholar later went on to note that "his voting patterns may . 
. . have been unique and unpredictable, but they were not inconsistent." 
She suggested that Stewart, by taking a narrow, non-anticipatory approach 
to decision-making and by eschewing broad, philosophical bases for his 
decisions, often would appear to be taking inconsistent positions that, upon 
closer study, would reveal a consistent pattern. Bearing these 
characteristics of Stewart's approach to judicial decision-making in mind, a 
rationale for the apparently differing approaches to state aid to religiously 
based schools and other church-state issues can at least be hypothesized. 
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Stewart clearly saw the free exercise of religion as a fundamental 
individual right. We have seen that more than once. Other commentators 
on Stewart's decision-making have noted a strong commitment to 
individual rights as being characteristic of Stewart's decision-making more 
generally, as applied, for example, to civil rights for African-Americans and 
the freedom of the press.73. Thus one could hypothesize that when a case 
was defined in his mind as a free exercise case, he tended to favor the 
protection of individual religious expression, as in his 1963 Braunfeld and 
Gallagher dissents, as well as his support for the majority in Verner and 
Thomas. Even when public funds were involved, they were going to 
individuals, not religious institutions. Similarly, this could explain his 
dissents in the school prayer cases, since he saw the Court's decisions as 
infringing on the freedom of the religiously oriented students who wished 
to engage in religious exercises. Stewart often advocated the neutrality of 
government in relation to religion, and viewed religious exercises in 
schools--as long as they were non-coercive--as being more in keeping with 
this norm of neutrality than the Court majority's reading of all religious 
exercises out of the public schools. 


But how can one square this position with his subsequent rejection of 
free exercise arguments in the case of governmental aid to religiously 
based schools? The key to understanding Stewart's position may very well 
be his belief no tax money should go to support religion, particularly 
organized, communal religion in distinct from individual believers. His 
concurring opinion in the 1968 Flast case is revealing. It is there, as we 
noted earlier, that he stated flat out that the establishment "clause plainly 
prohibits taxing and spending in aid of religion."’4 He goes on to quote 
Madison's famous phrase from his "Memorial and Remonstrance" that 
taxpayers should not have to pay even three pence in support of religion. 
Thus in the state-aid-to-religious-school cases the issue that seemed crucial 
to Stewart was whether or not tax money was going to support religion. 
The only instances of aid to religious schools that he was willing to approve 
were those instances in which a strong case could be made that the 
religious and the secular had been safely segregated and the aid was going 
only in support of the secular, or when the aid to religion was highly 
indirect and incidental. In the free exercise and religion-in-the-public- 
school cases some public funds were involved, but in the free exercise cases 
they were ciearly oriented towards individuals, not religiously based 
institutions; in the religion-in-the-public-school cases they were largely 
indirect and incidental. Although Stewart never articulated this sort of a 
distinction, it appears to be the most likely basis for the different reasoning 


he applied to the different types of church-state issues with which he was 
faced. 


In summary, Stewart seemed to be saying (1) the free exercise of 
religion must be upheld against encroachments of the government, even if 
that means breaks in the wall of separation (a metaphor he rejected more 
than once) in order to accommodate and acknowledge religion, but (2) no 
tax money could be spent in support of religion, if it went specifically and 
directly to organized religiously rooted institutions (in distinction from 
individuals or indirect, incidental expenditures). 


If this in fact is how Stewart would have reconciled his reasoning in 
his own mind, one is still left with Stewart debating and contradicting 
Stewart. The position he took in the free exercise and in the prayer-in-the- 
public-schools cases involved government making allowances for and 
spending money in support of individuals in their free exercise of religion 
in order to safeguard the religious freedom of "Jew or Agnostic, Christian or 
Atheist, Buddhist or Freethinker." Yet severely restricting the aid that 
could go to nonpublic schools, formed by parents whose religious 
consciences had dictated a religiously oriented education for their children, 
had the effect of putting religion "at an artificial and state-created 
disadvantage."’> As noted earlier, both White and Burger had made this 
point in their Nyquist dissents. To distinguish the cases--as I have 
hypothesized Stewart did--on the basis of the state recognition and support 
flowing in the one case to individuals and in the other to organized religious 
institutions, and being in one case indirect and incidental and in the other 
direct and intentional, is to make distinctions that are without real 
differences. Deeply religious persons down through the centuries have 
banded together with others of like faith to live out their beliefs in a host of 
religiously based institutions. Individual religious expression is often made 
in an institutional context. Whether a person is living out his or her 
religious beliefs in a more individual context or a more communal, 
institutional context does not materially change the issues of free exercise 
of religion. Parents, for example, who cannot afford to pay both their 
public school taxes and to send their children to a school their religious 
consciences tell them is the school their children should attend are being as 
limited in the free exercise of their religion as are Orthodox Jews who are 
put at an economic disadvantage by having to close their stores on Sundays 
in addition to Saturdays, as dictated by their religious consciences. Stewart 
recognized the free exercise problem in the latter instance, but not in the 
former. 


Similarly, the directness or intentionality of governmental support or 
recognition for a religious practice would not seem to be a principled basis 
on which to make Constitutional distinctions. To insist the state pay 
unemployment benefits to persons who have lost their jobs due to their 
religious scruples, or to allow state-paid teachers to lead religious exercises 
in public schools, or to permit free bus transportation and free textbooks 
for nonpublic school children is surely to spend more than Madison's 
proverbial three pence in support of religion. To try to distinguish such 
instances from free maps for classroom use or per student grants for 
private colleges--as Stewart did--is to run the danger that personal 
predilections will replace principled Constitutional doctrines. 


Stewart and a True Neutrality: A Better Way 
In Stewart's Sherbert concurring opinion he stated: 


For so long as the resounding but fallacious fundamentalist rhetoric of 
some of our Establishment Clause opinions remains on our books, to be 
disregarded at will as in the present case, or to be undiscriminatingly 
invoked . . . , so long will the possibility of consistent and perceptive 
decision in this most difficult and delicate area of constitutional law be 
impeded and impaired. And so long, I fear, will the guarantee of true 
religious freedom in our pluralistic society be uncertain and insecure.’© 


In the final section of this paper I argue that Stewart's prediction has come 
true, and that his own church-state positions have proven to be part of the 
problem--but they also hold the key to a better way. 


Stewart's prediction has proven to be accurate, both in regard to the 
struggles the Supreme Court continues to have in defining clear, consistent 
standards in the church-state area and in regard to the resulting reduction 
of religious freedom. Few observers have argued with Justice Antonin 
Scalia's biting description of Supreme Court church-state doctrine, written 
in 1987, twenty-four years after Stewart's foreseeing "consistent and 
perceptive decision" being "impeded and impaired": 


We have said essentially the following: Government may not act with 
the purpose of advancing religion, except when forced to do so by the 
free exercise clause (which is now and then); or when eliminating 
existing governmental hostility to religion (which exists sometimes); or 
even when merely accommodating governmentally uninhibited 
religious practices except that at some point (it is unclear when) 
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intentional accommodation results in the fostering of religion, which is 
of course unconstitutional.’ 


This sort of confusion and where it has led can be seen in a case 
decided earlier this year by the Supreme Court. It dealt with a New York 
school district that had refused, under its interpretation of New York law, to 
allow a church to use its facilities for the showing of a religious film series, 
eventhough it regularly allows a wide variety of other community groups 
to use its facilities. It claimed, among other things, that the establishment 
language of the First Amendment prohibited it from allowing the church 
group to use its facilities. Both the federal District court and Court of 
Appeals upheld the school district, but a unanimous Supreme Court 
overturned, holding that "fears of an Establishment Clause violation are 
unfounded."’8 The fact that local school authorities and two lower federal 
courts held that a church could be denied use of public facilities a host of 
other community groups could use, only to be overturned by a unanimous 
Supreme Court, reveals the confusion in this area of law. And the fact that 
the school officials singled out a religious group and refused it rights and 
privileges other community groups were receiving reveals, as Stewart 
predicted, "the guarantee of religious freedom in our pluralistic society. . . 
[is] uncertain and insecure." 


As I have argued elsewhere, the heart of the problem with the 
Supreme Court's church-state jurisprudence is its taking the religion 
provisions in the First Amendment as two clear, distinct clauses, doing two 
clearly different things: one protecting the free exercise of religion and the 
other prohibiting any aid or assistance to religion.”? The problem in doing 
so is that protecting the free exercise of religion often entails assisting 
religion; refusing assistance to religion that all others are receiving 
disadvantages religion, thereby restricting its free exercise. Every term the 
Court wiggles and squirms on the horns of this dilemma, coming up with 
usually slim majorities for one side or the other, with scores of concurring 
and dissenting opinions that further the confusion. 


Stewart--in interpreting the First Amendment's no establishment 
language as mandating a strict no-aid approach in cases dealing with aid to 
religiously based schools--helped create this dilemma and furthered the 
confusion. 


Nevertheless, the key to a way out of the present confusions and 
restrictions on religious freedom can be found in Stewart's opinions in the 
free exercise and school prayer cases. There are three parts to this key, all 
of which were articulated by Stewart. One is his insistence that church- 


state separation was not, in and by itself, a value to be upheld or a 
principle that aided in the interpretation of the First Amendment. As noted 
earlier he wrote in his Engel dissent: "I think the Court's task . . . is not 
responsibly aided by the uncritical invocation of metaphors like the 'wall of 
separation,’ a phrase nowhere to be found in the Constitution."80 A year 
later he railed against “the ritualistic invocation of the nonconstitutional 
phrase ‘separation of church and state.'"8! It is here that I believe Stewart 
later showed inconsistency when he insisted on a no-aid approach to aid to 
religiously based schools. Starting with Flast, he seemed to hold no 
financial support of religion by government as a constitutional principle 
and an end in and by itself. I disagree with Stewart on this point and 
would suggest that greater clarity is gained if church-state separation and 
no-aid alike be viewed not as ends or principles, but as means to be 
embraced if they help achieve some other end or value and to be 
disregarded if they do not. But what is that other end or value? To 
uncover it we need to turn to Stewart's second basic contention. 


Second, Stewart contended that the free exercise of religion and 
governmental neutrality on matters of religion were the fundamental 
values ensconced in the First Amendment. Their attainment should be the 
standard by which challenges to church-state practices should be 
evaluated. Stewart made his commitment to this principle especially clear 
in his dissent in the Schempp case, where, as seen earlier, he insisted on the 
preeminent position of the right of all persons to the free exercise of 
religion: "That the central value embodied in the First Amendment . . . is 
the safeguarding of an individual's right to free exercise of his religion has 
been consistently recognized."82 Earlier, in referring to the free exercise of 
religion, he declared: "I yield to no one in my conception of the breath of 
that freedom."83 Stewart also made clear his commitment to governmental 
neutrality on matters of religion: "The governmental neutrality which the 
First and Fourteenth Amendments require in the cases before us . . . is 
the extension of evenhanded treatment to all who believe, doubt, or 
disbelieve--a refusal on the part of the State to weight the scales of private 
choice."8+ He could not have made his position clearer than he did in a 
sentence I quoted earlier in this paper: "What these cases compel . . . is 
an analysis of just what the 'neutrality' is which is required by the 
interplay of the Establishment and Free Exercise Clauses of the First 
Amendment."85 Stewart clearly saw the First Amendment religion clauses 
as jointly requiring governmental neutrality. Free exercise and 
governmental neutrality are, of course, closely related. If government is not 
neutral among all religious faiths and between those of faith and those of 
none, the free exercise of religion would be infringed. For government 
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would then be advantaging or disadvantaging persons of certain religious 
persuasions or either believers or nonbelievers as a whole. 


Stewart was right on this point. What is crucial in the area of religion 
is that all persons be free from governmental coercion or pressure to 
believe or not believe, as their consciences dictate, and to actually practice 
in their lives what their belief or nonbelief leads them to practice. Even 
Justices who have put a strong emphasis on a strict church-state separation, 
usually have done so on the basis of it being a means to governmental 
neutrality. Justice Thurgood Marshall made explicit in one of his opinions 
what is often left implicit: "The Establishment Clause of the First 
Amendment prohibits a State from subsidizing religious education, whether 
it does so directly or indirectly. In my view this principle of neutrality 
forbids . . . any tax benefit . . . which subsidizes tuition payments to 
sectarian schools."8© But if the key goal is the free exercise of religion and 
governmental neutrality--not church-state separation or no-aid as values 
or ends in themselves--why not focus on the issue of whether or not 
neutrality and free exercise are being assured, not on the question of 
whether or not an extra-constitutional means is being followed? 


The third part of Stewart's reasoning is what set him off most clearly 


from his colleagues. In contrast to the assumption that strict church-state 
separation is the key to gaining governmental neutrality on matters of 
religion, Stewart rightly saw that often neutrality would not be attained by 
government simply taking a hands off, wall-of-separation approach. 
Instead, sometimes government would have to take positive steps to 
protect, accommodate, and make room for the expression of religious 
beliefs if true neutrality was to be assured. Stewart once wrote, 


[T]he guarantee of religious liberty embodied in the Free Exercise 
Clause affirmatively requires government to create an atmosphere of 
hospitality and accommodation to individual belief or disbelief. In 
short, I think our Constitution commands the positive protection by 
government of religious freedom--not only for a minority, however 
small--not only for the majority, however large--but for each of us.87 


Stewart went on to argue that in this instance, if the free exercise of 
religion was to be fully protected, "the State must prefer a religious over a 
secular ground for being unavailable for work--that state financial support 
of the appellant's religion is constitutionally required to carry out ‘the 
governmental obligation of neutrality in the face of religious differences. . 
. ."88 Stewart applied the same reasoning in arguing school children 
should be allowed to pray in school if they so wished and Orthodox Jews 
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should not be handicapped by being required to close their stores on 
Sunday in addition to the day of rest their religious consciences dictated. 


Stewart was surely correct in this third contention of his. A strict, 
absolute church-state separation often does not mean neutrality. 
Sometimes positive governmental steps to recognize or accommodate 
religion will be necessary if government is to be truly evenhanded among 
all religious groups and between the religious and the nonreligious. In free 
exercise cases the government should take positive steps, such as providing 
unemployment benefits and allowing exceptions from Sunday closing and 
compulsory school attendance laws in order to accommodate (and not 
disadvantage) the religious practices found in society. In establishment 
cases neutrality is not violated as long as any accommodation or support 
being given is not singling out certain religious persons, traditions or groups 
for special favor and neither religion generally or nonreligion generally is 
being favored. 


These three contentions of Stewart together lead to a principle I have 
elsewhere termed positive neutrality.89 Positive neutrality says 
government should be neutral among those of all faiths and between 
religious believers and nonbelievers. But that neutrality must sometimes 
be achieved by government taking certain positive steps to recognize, make 
allowance for, or support all religious groups and those of no religion, as 
long as those steps are taken in an evenhanded manner. It is the existence 
of this sort of a neutrality that should be the standard by which church- 
State issues should be resolved. 


The importance of such a standard was hinted at in a concurring 
opinion written by Justice Anthony Kennedy in 1989: "In this century, as 
the modern administrative state expands to touch the lives of its citizens in 
such diverse ways and redirects their financial choices through programs of 
its own, it is difficult to maintain the fiction that requiring government to 
avoid all assistance to religion can in fairness be viewed as serving the goal 
of neutrality."90 Today government, secularly based organizations, and 
religiously based organizations are indeed all involved in providing a wide 
variety of social and educational services: K-12 education, higher education, 
child care, counseling services, drug rehabilitation programs, and more. A 
recent study concluded that "without a clear understanding of the nonprofit 
sector, it is as impossible to comprehend American society and American 
public policy today as it was in the time of de Tocqueville."9!1 Many of the 
organizations in the nonprofit sector are religiously based. Also, this same 
study concluded that governmental funds were the second largest source of 
funds for the nonprofit sector organizations.?2 
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In such a setting positive neutrality (or Stewart's "positive protection") 
needs to be given full play--in matters of governmental restrictions or 
disadvantages imposed on those of certain religious faiths or those of none, 
and in matters of governmental aid being able to flow equally to the 
nonreligious and religious associations making contributions to the broader 
society. To do otherwise, in the name of adhering to a dogmatic, sterile 
church-state separation formulation divorced from the realities of modern 
life and its impact on the actual freedom of persons to live out their faith or 
lack of faith in their daily lives, is to constrict and limit freedom of religion. 
If, however, governmental policies adhere to a true neutrality in matters of 
religion that gives positive recognition, accommodation, and support to both 
the religious and the nonreligious among us, then the ideal Stewart 
eloquently expressed in the closing words of his dissent in the Schempp 
case will be realized: "What our Constitution indispensably protects is the 
freedom of each of us, be he Jew or Agnostic, Christian or Atheist, Buddhist 
or Freethinker, to believe or disbelieve, to worship or not worship, to pray 
or keep silent, according to his own conscience, uncoerced and unrestrained 
by government."93 
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East Asia's remarkable economic success over the past three decades has bred a 
powerful, new paradigm in the field of development economics and comparative political 
economy, centering around the concept of the developmental state (Onis 1991).! The 
paradigm attributes impressive economic performance by Japan and the East Asian Newly 
Industrializing Countries, especially South Korea and Tawian to the choice of efficient, 
coherent, and flexible economic policies and their effective implementation. Central to 
the developmental state paradigm are a state structure characterized by executive 
dominance, bureaucratic unity, and the technical competence of bureaucrats; a large pool 
of policy instruments, selective and strategic use of resources and instruments; and the 
political capacity to insulate economic decision-making and implementation from 
contending political and social interests (Johnson 1982; Deyo 1987; White 1988; Amsden 
1989; Wade 1990: Haggard 1990). 


The developmental state paradigm has emerged as an innovative theoretical 
alternative by elucidating the causal nexus between political institution and economic 
performance, which has been neglected in previous studies of economic growth and 
development. Indeed, the paradigm bears rich and polemical implications for the study of 
comparative political economy. First, it offers powerful analytical and empirical grounds 
to challenge the preeminent position of the neoclassical account of economic development 
and growth by demonstrating that correcting market failures is not enough. Strategic 
intervention by the government does not necessarily lead to failures. "Getting the prices 
wrong" can promote greater industrial sophistication and deepening. Second, the 
developmental state paradigm has_ provided a solid empirical foundation for refuting the 
fatalism of the dependencia school. Integration into the international capitalist division of 
labor does not always produce a structure of dependency sustaining the development of 
underdevelopment. Depending on state structure and state strategies, there can be several 
"pathways from the periphery" (Haggard 1990). Finally, the paradigm has facilitated the 
revival of theoretical and empirical interest in institutionalist thinkings. By releasing the 
analysis of economic performance from the monopolistic grip of economists, it has 
restored the importance and relevance of political institutions, and encouraged inter- 
disciplinary "trespassing."*(Hirschman 1981) The developmental state, as an institutional 
solution to collective action dilemmas, has also opened a new research agenda involving 
the relationship between institutional design and economic performance (Olson 1965, 1982; 
Doner 1992). 


These theoretical promises and rich policy implications have turned the East Asian 
developmental states into fertile research sites for comparative political economy 
analysis. | While Japanese experiences are frequently compared with other advanced 
industrial countries (Weaver and Rockam 1993; Kernell 1991), Latin Americanists have 


1 The term, developmental state, has evolved from Johnson (1982)'s capitalist developmental state. For a 
detailed discussion of the developmental state, see White and Wade (1984) , White (1988), Wade (1990). 
and Evans (1992). 

2The revival of institutionalism has been precipitated by the rise of statism since the late 1970s. A 
parallel can be found in the study of the Western European political economy. See Katzenstein (1985), 
Hall (1986), and Zysman (1983). However, the East Asian cases have been most favored owing to their 
empirical relevance. 


sought theoretical and empirical insights from the East Asian NICs (Gereffi and Wyman 
1990). More recently, East Asian experiences have been recast in light of developments 
in Southeast Asia (Islam 1992; Doner 1991, 1992; MacIntyre, forthcoming). However, 
these comparative studies and other individual case studies have begun to reveal some 
cracks and limitations of the developmental state paradigm. Criticisms focus on 
reductionist assumption of the state, incomplete and even misleading elucidation of state- 
society links, and growing doubts about positive correlates between the state and 
economic performance. 


Against this backdrop, the paper is designed to explore new theoretical and 
empirical polemics surrounding the developmental state paradigm and to suggest analytical 
alternatives to go beyond it. The first section presents a brief overview of the 
developmental state paradigm. The second attempts to deconstruct the paradigm by 
delineating its limitations, pitfalls, and weaknesses. The third section introduces a network 
approach as an extended modification of the developmental state paradigm and examines 
its strength and weakness. Finally, recognizing the limitation of both developmental and 
network approaches, the paper suggests an alternative analytical framework to the study 
of the East Asian political economy, focusing on new interpretations of institutions and 
politics. 


Recasting the Developmental State: An Overview 


The developmental state paradigm is composed of a collection of theories, 
descriptions, and assertions which relate economic performance to _ institutional 
arrangements centered around the state. In the simplest terms, the paradigm is woven 
with three interrelated observations. First, the East Asian states place top priority of 
action on economic development operationalized in terms of growth, producitivity, and 
competitiveness Second, in order to achieve these broadly defined goals and preferences, 
the state actively intervenes in the market to guide, discipline, and coordinate the private 
sector through strategic allocation of resources and the use of diverse policy instruments. 
Finally, strategic intervention by the state and its success are ensured by rational and 
competent bureaucrats who are insulated from political and social pressures (Johnson, 
1982, 1987, 1993; White 1988; Amsden 1989; Wade 1990; Haggard 1990). 


3 The revisionist thinking has become a new fad in the case of Japan. See Wolfcren (1990), Samuels 
(1987), Muramatsu and Krauss (1989), Murakami (1989), Calder (1987), and Kernell (1991). Cheng 
(1990), Moon (1987, 1990, 1993), Haggard and Moon (1990), Doner (1992), and Kim (forthcoming) also 
suggest limits to the developmental state paradigm in the context of South Korea and Taiwan. 

4 The developmental state paradigm here refers to a constellation of theoretical or descriptive claims 
related to the state-centric model of the East Asian political economy such as the governed market model 
(Wade 1990), the late-industrialization model (Amsden 1989), the capitalist developmental model 
(Johnson), and the statist model (Haggard 1990). The term, paradigm, is chosen here in the Kuhnian 
sense since the developmental state model has emerged as the dominant frame of reference among 
students of the East Asian political economy. 
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In this paradigm, the central concept is the developmental state, and its core 
feature is executive dominance. Regardless of institutional arrangements, be they 
presidential or parliamentary, the chief executive is the hallmark of constitutionally defined 
administrative authority and of political power, whether endowed by elections, 
consolidated through party politics or through authoritarian means. In the East Asian 
context, however, chief executives enjoy greater power and autonomy, being less 
constrained by the check and balance of legislative and judiciary branches. Legislative 
bills are initiated primarily by the executive branch, and legislative oversight is largely 
ineffectual. Furthermore, the judiciary branch poses few significant constraints. 


In the words of Johnson (1982), however, politicians do not rule, but "reign." 
Executive dominance allows political leaders to create and expand spaces for bureaucratic 
rule. Bureaucratic agencies in the East Asian developmental states are highly structured, 
and competently staffed. The exemplar of such an agency is Japan's MITI, as described by 
Johnson (1982). The organization is composed of highly capable individuals screened and 
recruited through cutthroat open competition. They are analytically adept, and 
technically competent. Bureaucrats in the developmental states are also united in 
purpose, and show an unusually high degree of congruence with organizational and 
national goals. Such unity of purpose minimizes bureaucratic in-fighting and enhances 
inter-agency consensus and coordination. Furthermore, meritocratic practices originating 
from the Confucian tradition and elite social status prevent public bureaucrats from being 
‘captured’ by rent-seeking social groups. 


The internal configuration of the state crafts its structural foundation, which 
produces the primacy of the state over civil society. The East Asian developmental 
states defy the two traditional conceptualizations of state-society relations. For pluralists, 
the state is assumed to be a contractual extension of civil society, and, therefore, cannot 
secure autonomy from society. The state is seen as merely an aggregation of individual 
citizens whose functions are limited to arbitration of conflicts among themselves and to the 
provision and allocation of public goods. For instrumental Marxists, the state is nothing 
but an instrument of class domination, whose autonomy is by definition unacceptable 
(Krasner 1978; Stepan 1978). Neither of these state theories can account for the 
structural configuration of East Asian developmental states, which are characterized by a 
high degree of autonomy from social groups. Their economic policy-making and 
implementation are insulated from contending social and political interests. In South 
Korea and Taiwan where “hard authoritarianism" has prevailed, the state has penetrated 
civil society, and organized, subsidized, and controlled social groups. | Even in Japan, 
the state has created asymmetric channels of interest inter-mediation, through which a 
consensus over its policies has been formed, and other channels of access to state policy- 
making foreclosed. In this formulation, the state prevails over civil society, and social 
groups are pacified agents of economic changes either through hard authoritarian rule 
(South Korea, Taiwan) or through soft authoritarian rule based on the hegemonic pact of 
conservative social consensus (Japan).5 Through this structural configuration the 


5 The distinction of hard vs. soft authoritarianism is made by Johnson (1987). East Asian 
authoritarianism is ofien associated with corporatism. While South Korea and Taiwan are portrayed as 


developmental state has overcome collective action dilemmas posed by distributional 
coalitions and produced institutitons and policies conducive to growth and accumulation. 


Equally important in determining the primacy of the state is its infrastructural 
power (Mann 1986).§ In the Weberian sense, the state is endowed with the most 
important element of infrastructural power, namely the legitimate monopoly of coercive 
force. But physical force alone can not ensure the desired behavioral modification of 
social groups. There must be other material resources at the disposal of the state. The 
East Asian developmental states have been able to control and coordinate the private 
sector by creating and expanding resources and allocating them strategically as well as 
regulating the private sector through a large pool of policy instruments. Expanded 
resources and their strategic use through innovative policy instruments involving credit, 
tax, wage, and industrial organizations have increased state capacity in controlling, or 
inducing compliance of, the private sector. Control of finance by the state and imposition 
of incentives and disincentives related to its provision has been an especially important 
element of the state's infrastructural power. Credit allocation was the most essential 
ingridient of effective industrial policy in Japan (Johnson 1982, 1987). This was also true 
of South Korea where the Park regime nationalized the banking system and tightly 
controlled the disbursement of foreign loans as well as the inflow of foreign direct 
investment (Woo 1991). Capacity to reward finance on the basis of performance was 
integral to private firms’ compliance with the state and advancing the competitiveness of 
its domestic industry (Amsden 1989: Wade 1990). 


Armed with institutional, structural, and infrastructural power, the East Asian 
states have behaved strategically. They have gone beyond correcting market failures 
through the manipulation of the "conventional arsenal of parametric control" (White and 
Wade 1984). Interventionist industrial policy through a subtle interplay of arms-length 
incentives and disincentives has been formulated and implemented in line with 
developmental goals of growth, industrialization, and exports. State intervention has been 
supplemented by administrative guidance (Johnson 1982), “disciplining” through reward 
and punishment (Amsden 1989), and strategic allocation of investment resources (Wade 
1990). In addition, the state has played a role of information provider. 


Contrary to neoclassical projections, however, the insulated, interventionist states 
have been relatively free from predation and rent-seeking. Trust and close cooperation 
between the state and the private sector and the prevailing consensus on corporate goals, 
both of which result from homogenoeus social fabirc and the Confucian culture, have 
minimized the risk of opportunism by individual utility maximizing actors. The end results 
are efficient, coherent, and flexible economic (industrial) policies and their effective 
implementation. Rational and efficient choice and effective implementation have in turn 
contributed to enhancing impressive economic performance. 


being under state corporatism (Onis 1991), Japan is viewed as an example of democratic or societal 
corporatism with conservative, or in the words of Pempel (1982), “creative conservatism.” On democratic 
corporatism, see Grant (1985), and on state corporatism, see Stepan (1978). 

Infrastructural power here denotes state capacity. 


Deconstructing the Developmental State: Theoretical and Empirical Limits 


The developmental state paradigm enriches our understanding of the institutional 
foundations of economic performance. As Popper (1963:16) argues, however, no 
objective knowledge can be exempted from the "doctrine of fallibility." A careful 
examination of the developmental state thesis reveals cracks in its theoretical foundation 
and extensive dents in its empirical domain. In this section we will attempt to establish the 
paradigm's limits by deconstructing its the basic tenets. 


The conceptualization of the developmental state reveals two serious 
shortcomings. First, it fails to uncover the complex and dynamic internal workings of the 
state structure by depicting the state as an internally cohesive, unitary actor. Second, it 
commits the fallacy of reductionism by equating the state with bureaucrats. State 
structure is not an internally coherent, unitary entity, but composed of several 
distinguishable dimensions: executive leadership, executive-bureaucratic nexus, intra- 
bureaucratic dynamics, and bureaucratic constitutents (Cho : and Moon 1991;Cho 1992). 
Cohesion, unity, and dominance of state structure depend on the combination of these 
dimensions. 


As to executive leadership, it is unrealistic to assume that political leaders 
including the chief executive simply reign by creating space for bureaucratic maneuver and 
playing a role of safety valve. They not only reign, but also rule. Ruling or reigning 
depends on leadership style, political calculation, and institutional constraints. In South 
Korea, Park Chung Hee subjugated bureaucrats under his grip and dictated virtually every 
policy detail, while Chun Do Hwan delegated power to bureaucrats. In Japan, strong 
prime ministers such as Yoshida, Ikeda, Sato, and Tanaka practiced both reigning and 
ruling, but weak prime ministers (e.g., Hatoyama, Kishi, Miki) delegated the ruling 
function largely to bureaucrats (Horomito 1987). Executive dominance also varies over 
time and across countries and regimes. In Japan, factional politics in the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party (LDP), electoral cycles, and the limited but relatively active legislative 
branch have all constrained the nature and scope of executive dominance. It is worth 
noting that the powerful influence of LDP's Policy Affairs Research Council (Seimu 
Chosakai) and the increasing power of policy tribes (Zoku) has consistently undermined 
executive leadership and dominance (Kernell 1991:369; Inoguchi and Iwai 1987). In the 
case of South Korea, policy initiatives by the executive branch have often been impeded 
by the Party-Executive Consultative Council (Dangjung Hyupuihoi), which is designed to 
coordinate policy differences between the government and the ruling party (Moon 1990). 
There is no uniform pattern of executive dominance in the East Asian developmental 
states. Executive leadership is typically far from dominant. __ It has varied over time and 
across different regimes and administrations. 


The second important dimension, the bureaucratic-executive nexus, is by and 
large a function of the nature of executive dominance. In countries where executive 
dominance prevails, bureaucrats seldom enjoy autonomy and power, and policy-making 
processes reflect a top-down mode. South Korea, especially during the Park regime, was 
characterized by a rigidly vertical nexus. Concentration of administrative, personnel 
power in the hands of the president and a subsequent lack of bureaucratic neutrality and 
professionalism have made Korean bureaucrats structurally dependent on, and vulnerable 
to, the president (Kim 1991; Chung 1989). Taiwan has also shown evidence of a vertical 
nexus. By contrast, in countries where the executive leadership is diffuse, bureaucrats 
tend to enjoy a high degree of power and autonomy in policy formulation and 
implementation. Though contingent upon prime minister's leadership style, Japan has by 
and large demonstrated a horizontal pattern of executive-bureaucratic nexus. While prime 
ministers lay a macro-framework, bureaucrats map out detailed policies and implement 
them.’ 


Public bureaucracy constitutes the most important agent of state structure. And 
bureaucrats in the East Asian developmental states are technically competent, and highly 
convergent in their goal orientation. However, they are not an exception to the 
generalized "bureaucratic politics” phenomenon. Despite similar cultural traits, close 
school ties, and congruence with national goals, bureaucratic agencies in the 
developmental states are not unitary, but reflect organizational complexities with diverse 
and often conflicting ideologies, preferences, and interests. Inter-agency rivalries, 
compartmentalization, and sectionalism are the rule, not the exception. In Japan where 
the executive-bureaucratic nexus is relatively diffuse, bureaucratic fragmentation is much 
deeper, requiring careful, time-consuming negotiation processes (Muramatsu, 1982; 
Murakami 1987). By contrast, the vertical executive-bureaucratic nexus shaped by both 
the presidential system and bureaucratic vulnerability dilute bureaucratic infighting in 
South Korea. Within the constraints, however, bureaucratic sectionalism, 
compartmentalization, and inter-agency rivalries have also been prevalent (Kim 1991). 
Age-old rivalry among the Economic Planning Board, the Ministry of Commerce, and the 
Minsitry of Finance exemplifies this trend. | Noble (1987) observes a similar pattern of 
bureaucratic divisiveness in Taiwan. 


Finally, bureaucrats in the East Asian developmental states have not been 
insulated from social constitutents either, but are intricately interwoven through formal 
and informal channels. In the ideal democratic setting, social constituents represent and 
articulate their preferences and interests through political society composed of legislature 
and political parties, which would in turn relieve bureaucrats from direct influence 
peddling by them. In reality, however, bureaucratic agencies are not organizational islands, 
but beholden to corresponding social groups and obliged to protect their interests and 
solicit their support. In authoritarian regimes where political parties and legislative 
branches do not play proper roles of interest articulation, social constituents directly 
interact with bureaucratic agencies and attempt to influence policy outcomes and 


7 In this sense, the Johnson's thesis on reigning vs. ruling works. But it varies over time. Moreover, the 
thesis docs not seem to have strong empirical support in South Korea and Taiwan. 
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implementation. The East Asian developmental states do not show a uniform pattern of 
interactions and interconnections with the private sector. While bureaucrat-constituent 
ties have been vertical, selective, and exclusionary in South Korea, Japan has 
demonstrated horizontal, consulative, and organic ties (Cho 1992). Taiwan stands in- 
between, but with much more diffuse interconnections (Noble 1987; Chu 1989, 1993). As 
will be discussed below, divergent configurations of bureaucrat-constitutent links in East 
Asia offer an important empirical foundation for refuting the "insulation and command" 
thesis. 


Failure to elucidate internal organizations and interactions of state structure has 
led to incomplete conceptualization of state-society relations. Anchored in the rigid 
dichotomy of the state and society, the developmental state model postulates that the 
state is relatively autonomous from civil society. The dualistic conceptualization of state- 
society relations has invited an extensive array of critiques. Some scholars have pointed 
out the underconceptualization of state-society relations, and raised doubts on the 
analytical wisdom of dichtomizing the state and society (Samuels 1988; Doner 1992; 
Haggard 1993). As the dynamics of bureaucrats-constitutents interactions illustrates, the 
state and society cannot be disjointed even under hard authoritarian regimes. They are 
connected through a myriad of formal and informal channels and engage in endless 
negotiation across various issues areas. Logically, thus, the claim of autonomy through 
insulation lacks an empirical basis. Social actors in the developmental states are not 
pacified agents of the state. They also control resources of strategic value to others over 
which they are perpetually engaged in negotiations of reciprocal exchange. 


The proliferation of revisionist interpretations of Japan such as patterned pluralism 
(Muramatsu and Krauss 1987), bureaucrats-led massive inclusive pluralism (Inoguchi 
1983), compartmentalized competition (Murakami 1987), canalized pluralism (Sato and 
Matsuzaki 1984), and the idea of the elusive state (Wolferen 1990) is a testimonial to the 
limits of insulation thesis. A common thread linking these alternative interpretations is 
"pluralism" which debunks the analytical foundation of insulation and autonomy. Even in 
South Korea where the state has been regarded as being "invincible," chaebols and peak 
business organizations have often influenced economic policy-making and dictated policy 
outcomes in certain sectors (Shafer 1990; Cheng 1990; Doner 1992; Moon 1990, 1993; Kim 
1993, forthcoming). In his recent article, Chu (1993) has also documented the limited state 
control of the private sector in the Taiwanese context. 


The developmental state paradigm's efforts to trace the causal linkages between 
institution and economic performance seem problematic too. Perhaps, Wade (1990: 26- 
27) gives the best account of linkages between institutional arrangements (the 
developmental state) and economic performance. He suggests three levels of causation. 
The first lies between performance and policy outcomes involving production and 
investment. The proximate causes of superb East Asian economic performance are a 
combination of three policy outcomes: high levels of productive investment, strategic 
allocation of investment resources, and selective exposure of domestic industry to 
international competition. Second, these outcomes are in turn a function of rational, 


interventionist industrial policies which guide market processes through a mix of 
incentives, controls, and risk-spread. Finally, these policies have been shaped by 
institutional and organizational configurations rather unique to the East Asian 
developmental states. While authoritarian corporatism facilitated the fomulation and 
implementation of these policies in South Korea and Tawian, soft authoritarianism has 
helped Japan induce compliance and cooperation from the private sector. 


Wade's account of three levels of causation involving institutions, choice, outcome, 
and performance significantly makes up for past shortcomings of the developmental 
statists' studies which often committed the fallacy of the secondary causation by failing to 
elucidate the dynamics of intervening variables (i.e., choice and implementation) between 
institutions and performance. However, Wade's version is not free from defects. Let's 
examine his causal sequence in the reverse order. First, can authoritarian corporatist and 
hard authoritarian regimes always ensure efficient and flexible economic policies free from 
social pressures to achieve national goals (i.e., production and investment)? This is hardly 
plausible. Even if policy is assumed to be a product of analytical and decision-making 
processes in an organization of technically rational design, the range of policy alternatives 
that the bureaucracy chooses from is bound to be circumscribed by political 
considerations. In a real world of politics, technical rationality is bounded by the political 
calculus. For policy is a means through which political rulers reward the friendly, coopt 
the neutral, and punish the hostile (Bates 1981). To paraphrase Lindblom (1977), even 
Stalin used policy as an instrument of political exchange with his allies and enemies. 


Regardless of regime type, economic policies are destined to be politicized. 
Depoliticization of the economy is equivalent of the neoclassical assumption of perfect 
market. As Wade (1990:33) himself notes, the "needs of political survival" matters in 
shaping economic policies, but he commits an error by equating the political survival needs 
only with the "needs of productive investment." 


Calder (1987)'s recent study of Japanese public policy offers telling 
counterevidence. Beneath productive investment and impressive growth lie "a tale of 
conspicuous waste" characterized by "rice prices at eight times world levels, distribution 
systems with one-tenth sales per employee of the United States, small towns clogged with 
every sort of cultural centers..." (1987:465). Japanese agricultural, regional, small 
business, and land use policies, which are all related to productive investment, have been 
far short of rational. They have been dictated by the political rationality of crisis and 
compensation designed to accommodate social pressures, which has in turn routinized the 
trade-off between efficiency and stability. Even in South Korea, economic policies have 
been politicized. While electoral cycles have been responsible for the fluctuating patterns 
of both fiscal and monetary policies, sectoral policies have been to a great extent subjected 
to political calculus of legitimacy building, power consolidation, and regime survival 
(Moon 1987, 1990, 1993; Haggard and Moon 1990). Likewise, economic policies in the 
East Asian developmental states have been politicized, constraining rational bureaucratic 
decision-making (Kernell 1991). 


Suppose that political regimes have depoliticized economic policies. Even such a 
supposition would not guarantee the formulation and implementation of efficient, 
coherent, and consistent policies at the second level of causation. A careful examination of 
sector-specific policies reveals that outcomes have not always been positive. Episodes of 
failures abound (Biggs and Levy 1991). In South Korea, government policies on the 
heavy-chemical industry resulted in short-term disaster, while strategic intervention in the 
overseas construction and shipping sectors brought about a short-term success, but long- 
term catastrophe (Haggard and Moon 1983; Moon 1984; Moon 1990; Westphal 1990).® 
Japan's MITI also proved its fallibility. As the consumer VCR standardization episode 
illustrates, MITI often makes policy mistakes (Noble 1988). And despite the lack of MITI's 
blessing, Honda has become a Cinderella story. The Taiwanese government's dismal 
performance in strategic industrial policies concerning automobile, steel, shipbuilding, and 
petrochemicals illustrates another case of “fallibility" of the state staffed with rational, 
competent bureaucrats ( Wu 199]; Islam 1992). Furthermore, private firms can perform 
well even without government guidance and support (e.g., semiconductor in South Korea, 
software industry in Taiwan). Nor have the developmental states always pursued 
internally coherent policies. Contradictions between trade and industrial policies have 
been a consistent theme of economic policy regimes in East Asia. Macroeconomic 
policies have not always been coherently aligned with assertive industrial policies designed 
for export promotion and economic growth. Policy stability has also been questionable. 
Macroeconomic and sector specific policies in Japan, South Korea, and Tawian have all 
shown fluctuating patterns of policy stability.? 


We now turn to the positive correlates between policy outcomes and economic 
performance, the central theme of the developmental state paradigm. Even this thesis 
seems controversial. Johnson is well aware of it by stating that there are some 
methodological problems in using intentional government intervention as an independent 
variables: causal factors other than government policy, failure to recognize long-term 
trends, and mistaking random fluctuations for intentional results (1987:146). Yet, he 
argues that nonpolitical theories, which "filter out the factors of politics, strategy, and 
leadership" (1987:146), are more seriously defective. This is tantamount to admiting that 
the developmental state paradigm, like the neo-classical perspective, is a second-best 
theory. 


Recent works on international competitiveness fills out the hole left by this second 
best theory. Economic performance is a function of actions undertaken by agents of 
economic activities, most importantly private firms. Private firms' performance can be 
best measured by competitive advantage, as opposed to comparative advantage (Porter 
1990). Porter argues that competitive advantage of a nation is a function of multiple 


8 The case of South Korea's industrial policy on the heavy-chemical sector raises a significant dilemma in 
measuring economic performance. It was a short-term disaster, but a long-term success. Its assessment 
then becomes a matter of subjective interpretation. Time-span poses a serious barrier to effective 
measurement of economic performance. 

9 Variations in policy stability can also be interpreted as signs of policy flexibility. It is difficult to 
determine trade-off between stability and flexibility. 


factors: supply side factors, demand-side conditions, corporate structure and strategy, the 
nature of related industries, luck, and the role of the government. Proponents of the 
developmental state paradigm could argue that the state can shape and reshape supply 
and demand factors, modify corporate structure and strategy, and restructure related 
industries to enhance competitive advantage (Zysman and Tyson 1983). As Porter 
demonstrates with rich cross-national comparative data, however, there are fundamental 
limits to the contribution of the state to the shaping of competitive advantage. Luck, 
often associated with boom and bust cycles of domestic and international economies as 
well as with turmoil in international political and economic systems, is beyond the control 
of the state, no matter how adaptive and creative it may be. In fact, unintended, 
contingent factors have played an important role in conditioning the economic fate of East 
Asian countries; the Korean War and the Vietnam War for Japan; the Vietnam War and 
the Middle East oil boom for South Korea; strong yen and subsequent benefits for South 
Korea and Taiwan. Thus, establishing direct causal relationships between intentional 
government intervention and economic performance over time could be a risky and 
presumptuous undertaking. 


Finally, the developmental state is a dynamic entity of amorphous configuration 
varying across time, sectors, and countries. It is not a fixed template from which a 
Weberian ideal type can be derived, and institutional designs for other countries modeled. 
Formulating a set of generalizations on the developmental state from the East Asian 
samples is not easy not only because of differences and diversities among them, but also 
because of variations of state strength and autonomy over time and across sectors within 
each country. Nor has the mode of strategic intervention been constant. Changes in 
political landscape, societal parameters, economic structure, industrial organization, and 
technical complexity, some of which are the product of state action, have fostered 
variations. The variation becomes all the more pronounced when the patterns of state 
responses to a similar external stimulus is examined. Facing the first oil crisis of 1973-4, 
Japan, South Korea, and Taiwan showed diverse responses despite the alleged similarity in 
state structure. While South Korea undertook an industrial deepening through 
expansionary economic policies, Taiwan pursued a defensive and contractionary path (Chu 
1989). Japan fell into an in-between posture. Likwise, the developmental state is fraught 
with contradications, limitations, and unresolved anomalies, all of which hamper the 
construction of an elegant theory (Kim forthcoming; Koo and Kim 1992; Moon 1987, 1990, 
1993). 


Saving the Developmental State?: Embedded Autonomy, Policy Networks and 
the Economics of Organization 


Major weaknesses of the developmental state paradigm have been identified as 
failure to account for internal organizational dynamics of the state, rigid binary 
demarcation of state-society relations through the ‘dominance/insulation' hypothesis, and 
incomplete causal links between state structure and economic performance. Various 
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scholars have tried to make up for these shortcomings by locating state-society relations as 
central to an understanding of the workings and performance of East Asian economies. 
Among these are the theory of ‘embedded autonomy' (Evans 1989, 1992), studies of 
industrial policy networks (Okimoto 1989; Yeom 1989), and a theory claiming that state- 
business relations conform to the logic of internal organization (Lee and Naya 1988; Lee 
1992). These perspectives have divergent implications for the developmental state 
paradigm, however, they all owe a conceptual debt to network theory although Lee's 
works take equal inspiration from institutional economics.. 


Network theory concerns primarily about “how behavior and institutions are 
affected by social relations" (Granovetter 1985:481). Explanations of huaman action are 
not reducible to some fundamental property or disposition of individuals, such as self- 
seeking behavior. Nor are they reducible to overarching social structures. Ongoing social 
relations affect the actions of individuals which in turn affect the functioning of 
institutions. 


People interact, transact and generally behave differently with those who belong to 
their networks and those who do not. A crucial tenet of network theory argues that 
interests and belief systems of members of a richly connected network tend to converge. 
A network is richly connected if members interact frequently and are joined by a variety of 
ties. Interactions can be categorized into three main types: information transmission, 
boundary penetration (exchange of personnel across organizational boundaries or their 
interactions in a third organization), and resource exchange. If state and social actors 
interact regularly (for instance in a policy domain, or an apex body), maintain the 
interaction for a long period of time, and are connected by other ties (school, region, 
ethno-linguistic) then it would be reasonable to expect that the boundary between state 
and society would become blurred. The ‘blurring’ of boundaries is a frequent finding in 
research on networks. Literature on 'sub-governments' connecting the public and private, 
and business networks in America, Japan, and Italy (Powell 1990) all confirm this 
expectation. 


Peter Evans (1989: 1992) attempts to answer a basic puzzle: why should the state, 
given its autonomy, strength and capacity, choose a ‘benign’ or ‘developmental’ rather than 
‘predatory’ course of action? States such as Zaire leverage their strength to rob their 
society. Why are South Korea and Taiwan not motivated to do the same? Why do they 
confound neo-utilitarian expectations? The answer, according to Evans, is that the East 
Asian developmental states have functional links to their societies. In addition to despotic 
power, they have considerable infrastructural power. They are 'embedded' in their 
societies, something not characteristic of the Zairian state. 


Moreover, argues Evans, the developmental states manage the feat of being 
embedded, but not captured. Among the East Asian developmental states, state-society 
relations are vertical in that the state has legal authority and institutional capacity to 
dictate to civil society. However, the vertical nexus is complemented by horizontal ties 
formed through formal (e.g., examination council) and informal, organic (e.g., family, 


school, local) networks. Vertical command and discipline is matched with horizontal 
consultation and consensus through shared corporate goals, producing harmonious 
relations between the state and the private sector and enhancing the exchange of 
knowledge essential for economic performance. 


By introducing the concept of "embedded autonomy," Evans overcomes the 
analytical dilemma of the insulation thesis, which results from the rigid dichotomy of the 
state and society. Wrapping the developmental state by organic networks, he also offers 
a lucid depiction of boundary penetration of social networks in East Asia. Shared 
corporate goals and constant consultation and consenus among elites cultivated through 
dense social networks serve as a powerful tool for refuting the neo-utilitarian construction 
of predatory state. However, Evans does not go beyond the description of state-society 
structuration unique to the East Asian states. He is also weak in presenting empirical 
evidences on how such organic networks between state and societal actors produce 
organizational and performance efficiency. More importantly, the Weberian ideal type of 
rational and competent bureaucrats still remain as the central actor in the success drama of 
East Asia. Evans’ attempt to save the developmental state has turned out an incomplete 
task. 


Recent works by Okimoto (1988), Yeom (1989), and Shin (1991) make up for 
Evans’ shortcomings by proposing the idea of policy network. They refute the axiom 
that the states in Japan and South Korea devise a master-design, plan-rational policy which 
is subsequently implemented in its entirety. Policies are not elaborately pre-planned. On 
the contrary, they emerge from the interactions of private firms and bureaucratic agencies. 
For example, MITI does not exercise unilateral dominance. Instead cooperative and 
consensual network relations between the MITI and its constituents take place in policy 
formulation. The inter-organizational network of firms and agencies serves as a resource 
base from which industry members draw important information in order to cope with the 
turbulent and highly uncertain environment.!° The state-business network is a collective 
process of muddling through and of buffering individual firms from the costly and difficult 
position of coping with the uncertainties of a dynamic industry alone. 


The policy networks can, however, serve the ends of power consolidation as 
much as technical-efficacy (Okimoto 1989:236-7). Japanese Zaibatsu can prosper even 
without targeted industrial policy. However, the negotiation of industrial policy brings the 
private sector into relations of interdependence with the state. This provides agencies of 
the state with a means of maintaining instruments of power and counteracts an ancient 
tendency in the Japanese polity toward the extreme diffusion of power into fragmented 
centers. While policy networks help the state consolidate its power, the factor 
influencing economic performance is not state dominance or bureaucratic competence, 
but continual interactions between public and private organizations, which in turn reduce 


10 The nature of policy networks and interactions between the state and private sector depends on industry 
life cycle. The state adopts a more authoritative role in policy networks with firms in declining industries 
and with poorly performing firms (Yeom 1989). 
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risks and uncertainties for business. Though different in form and content, South Korea 
and Taiwan have also manifested a similar type of policy network structure. The policy 
network is cultivated through the formation of relations of trust, as opposed to those of 
the market or hierarchy and through boundary penetration between the state and private 
sector in terms of physical exchange of personnel (Amakudari), common cultural traits, 
and social networks (Kumon 1992; Imai 1992). 


The idea of policy networks supplements the weakness of Evans’ approach by 
illustrating concrete processes of interactions, negotiations, and information transmissions 
between the state and the private sector. However, it undermines the theoretical 
foundation of the developmental state paradigm by de-mystifying the notion that the East 
Asian state is an ideal-typical Weberian bureaucracy, capable of producing master polcy- 
designs. Furthermore, the elucidation of the structures of policy networks is more 
conducive to capturing the susbtance of emerging policies than vaguely specified 
institutional structures. The influence of inter-organizational policy networks on effective 
industry performance has also been increasingly supported by empirical findings at the firm 
level. Dore (1983, 1987)'s study of the Japanese textile industry indicates that network 
forms of industry governance including relational contracting produce economic 
performance equal or superior to competitive markets. Powell (1990) and Piori and Sabel 
(1987) draw a similar observation from a study of the Emilia-Romagna industrial district of 
Italy. 


Lee and Naya (1988) and Lee (1992) go beyond social and policy network theses by 
proposing a concept of quasi-internal organization. They argue that the state and the 
private sector in East Asia are not simply interconnected through inter-organizational 
networks, but are merged into an internal organization. Following the analytical lead of 
Williamson (1975;1985), they postulate that the East Asian developmental state can be seen 
as a network state or a quasi internal organization composed of the government and 
private enterprises. State-business relations in the developmental state operate like the 
corporate headquarters and business units of an M-form hierarchy. This internal 
organization reduces transaction costs through “extended bounded rationality, reduced 
opportunism and uncertainty, reduced small-number indeterminancies, better information, 
and a group-oriented atmosphere." (Lee 1992:193). Lee (1992) applies the model to the 
South Korean capital market, and concludes that the allocation of financial resources has 
been undertaken through the operation of an "internal capital market," which channeled 
subsidized credits to carefully targeted firms and industries, with results exceeding the 
expectations of market-based allocation system. 


The quasi-internal organization model is similar to social and policy network 
schools. While shared common background among the ruling elites, centralized 
bureaucrats, and managers of large firms through school, blood, and regional ties cultivate 
dense informal and binding networks, a variety of institutional arrangements such as 
examination council and consulative council reinforce these informal ties through formal 
channels. Merger of state and social actors into an organization through these networks 
not only minimizes transaction costs through increased information flow, but also 


promotes organizational efficieny and overall performance. The Confucian ethos as a 
shared corporate ideology implants common bonds and trust, reducing the costs of 
monitoring the principal-agent relationship and preventing rent-seeking as well (Lee 
1992:194). 


An interesting pattern of convergence and divergence emerges here. While all 
these approaches employ networks as the central organizing concept in elucidating the 
dynamics of state-society links and accounting for the determinants of organizational 
efficiency and economic performance, they differ in endorsing the idea of the 
developmental state. Both the embedded autonomy and quasi-internal organization 
models strengthen the idea of the developmental state through network concept, but the 
policy network school attempts to debunk the developmental state. Whether they endorse 
the developmental state thesis or not, relying on network as an analytical concept raise 
several theoretical and empirical questions. 


First, social and policy networks are not perpetual. The organic ties which 
reinforce relations between persons and organizations across sectors are overlain on the 
fault lines of political alliances. When political interests and private interests of social 
groups converge, such networks are reinforced and strengthened. When their interests 
diverge, networks are broken no matter how strong the organic bonds. As the state is 
embedded in networks, networks are also embedded in shifting calculus of political and 
corporate interests. Shifting patterns of state-business networks in South Korea reveal 
this point well (Moon 1993). The dissolution of Kukje Group, the sixth largest chaebol in 
South Korea, and the erratic behavior of Hyundai Group, the largest chaebol, among 
others, present a vivid testimonial to the political limits of the network concept. Abrupt 
alignment and realignment are not limited to South Korea, but also extended to Japan 
where close ties between the state or the ruling LDP and business firms are often broken 
in the wake of major political scandals and other crises. When symbiotic ties are broken, 
policy networks between bureaucrats and corprate managers previously formed through 
formal and informal networks are also destined to erode. Thus, social and policy 
networks are fundamentally bounded by political dynamics. 


Second, the above approaches have successfully dealt with the two salient 
dimensions of network, namely boundary penetration and information transmission, but 
failed to address problems resulting from resource exchange. Resource exchange in the 
context of policy-making involves various forms of patron-clientel ties. The most typical 
form is political contribution and election financing. As the Chicago school's axiom 
indicates, there is no such a thing as free lunch. Political contributions are predicated on 
reciprocal material returns to the contributors. The maturing of network structure 
routinizes such reciprocal exchanges, expanding spaces for predation on the part of 
politicians and bureaucrats and rent-seeking on the part of the private sector. This type of 
structural corruption has been pervasive in Japan, South Korea, and Taiwan. To cite a 
few, Japan has long suffered from the practice of Dango (bid-rigging) in the Japanese 
construction industry (McMillan 1990) and other forms of structural corruption (Johnson 
1982:68). | South Korea and Taiwan have recently been identified as two of the most 


corrupt countries in the Asia-Pacific region (Hankuk IIbo February 22, 1993). Ample 
evidences can be documented, indicating that the East Asian developmental state as a 
network state has not been able to resolve the collective action problem. It is not simply 
because of resource exchange problems, but also because of the formation of selective, 
exclusionary, and discriminative networks, which has prevented the formation of 
"encompassing" organizations.!! 


Finally, the network approach raises an interesting puzzle. Why are social and 
policy networks in East Asia efficacious and benign, while those in other setting 
dysfunctional and malignant. Dense informal networks and trust are the prominent feature 
of Arab society, but they have not been turned into an instrument of development. Public- 
private networks are also pervasive in the American setting, but they are often associated 
with favoritism and corruption. Why is it? Are the Islamic ethos and protestant ethics 
less developmental and inferior to the Confucian ethos? The puzzle is still unanswered. 


Rethinking Institutions and Politics 


The network approaches strengthen the analytical and empirical value of the 
developmental state by elucidating the dynamic process of state-society interactions and 
demonstrating effects of institutional arrangements between the state and society on 
organizational efficiency and economic performance. But they are still short of answers 
to several salient analytical and empirical questions arising from the East Asian context. 


Common to the developmental state and network approaches is that they are 
success-driven. Their raison d'etre is to account for impressive economic performance 
measured by growth, productivity, and competetiveness. Causal variables are virtually a 
priori arranged in such a way as to explain the success. There is no analytical or 
empirical space for failures. Policy and performance failures are treated as anomalies, and 
are excluded from the scope of analysis. In reality, however, economic trajectories are 
littered with blessings in disguise, unintended consequences of policy actions, and 
reversible one-way sequences (Hirschman 1963, 1981). The dynamics of disequilibrium 
osciliating between success and failure has been a pervasive feature of East Asian 
economic growth. Beneath impeccable macro-performance lies a myriad of micro- 
failures. These failures have been originated in part from unintentional outcomes of 
market and natural forces beyond human control, but intentional factors such as irrational 
policy choices, predation, and rent-seeking have also played an important role in shaping 
the failures. Zooming in on only "ups," not "downs," "successes," not "failures," and 


1! It is ironical to note that new governments in Japan, South Korea, and Taiwan have all placed top 
priority of political reforms on the elimination of structural reforms. It is often said that structural 
corruptions have reached to the upper-limits of maximum tolerance. This then implies that corruption 
has been a standard practice even during the heydays of the developmental state (e.g., 1960s and 1970s). 
Yet, very few scholarly attention has been paid to the phenomenon universal across the East Asian 
developmental states. 


“developmental,” not "predatory behavior" does not help delineate a concrete picture of 
the political economic dynamics of East Asian developmental states. This defect stems 
partly from an epistemological and methodological bias. The paradigm is anchored in a 
snap-shot approach, which slices out the period of success and growth and deduces a 
set of generalizations therefrom. Once a cross-section of empirical reality is sliced out, it 
becomes static. Sequential dynamics evaporate, and stability replaces change, crippling 
generalizations. !2 


Equally critical are the tendency toward aggregation and the assumption of 
political reality wrapped in harmony and stability. Both approaches tend to ignore the 
essentially conflictual nature of political life, including the state. Neither of these 
approaches have adequately addressed internal organizations of, and interactions among 
units within, state structure. While the developmental statists regard the state as an 
unitary actor in terms of executive dominance and the centralization of decision-making 
power, the network approaches fail to extend their analysis to the patterns of conflicts, 
disharmony, and friction within the state by being preoccupied with the cooperative 
nature of state-society links. The state is a political arena, which is composed of several 
competing and often conflictual entities, as dictated by their own constitutent interests. 
While rulers are bounded by the penetration and counter-balances of political society 
(e.g., political parties and legislative branch) as well as by concerns over regime survival, 
bureaucrats are constrained by rulers, rival agancies, and their own constituents. These 
constraints make their interactions more conflictual and fluid than harmonious and stable. 
Furthermore, internal organizations of the state and their interactions with social groups 
are not fixed. The very dynamics of industrial changes animates political forces and crafts 
the new landscape of political coalition, producing a set of new constraints and 
opportunities on rulers and bureaucrats and precipitating new policy changes. An 
accurate account of variations in policy choice and implementation is implausible without 
delineating the internal dynamics of the state as well as the feedback mechanisms involving 
State actions, policy changes, and coalition politics. 


Finally, the misplaced centrality of the state furthers their diminishing return. In 
the real world, the state, once disaggreated, constitutes one of several organizations. 
The state as an organization or an actor is constrained by metainstitutions, which 
manifests themselves in diverse form: economic (e.g., property rights), political (e.g., 
electoral rules), and socio-cultural (e.g., ideological template). The scope and nature of 
the state's interactions with the society and economy is governed partly by these 
institutions. The state serves as an agent of creation and change of these institutions, but 
these institutions also influence the subsequent formation of modus vivendi and operandi 
of the state. In this sense, the state is embedded in the larger institutional context (Doner 
1992). Both the developmental state and network approaches fail to address this larger 
context. 


12This does not imply that the developmental state paradigm has ignored the historical context of change 
and continuity. In fact, the thesis of historical continuity dating back to the Japanese imperial period has 
been a dominant theme of the paradigm. While preoccupying with historical continuity of institutional 
configuration, however, it has failed to pay attention to variations in economic performance. 
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Limits inherent in the developmental state and network approaches prompt us to 
rethink institutions and politics. The developmental state and network approaches are by 
and large theories of formal institutions and their interactions. Traditionally, institutions 
have been defined as concrete units of social and political organizations: families, 
government agencies, business firms, legislatures, unions; larger sectors of society such as 
capital, labor, and industries. This way of defining institutions makes it difficult to 
distinguish rules from actors. North (1990) attempts to overcome this problem by 
making a distinction between institution and organization. While institution is defined as 
"the rules of the game in a society" or, "more formally, the humanly devised constraints 
that shape human interactions," (1990:3) organizations are “groups of individuals bound 
by some common purpose to achieve objectives." (1990:5) Institutions can be formal 
involving explicit rules and procedures serving as governance mechanisms in society 
(Campbell, et. al. 1992). Legal systems such as anti-trust, regulatory, labor and contract 
laws are exemplary of the formal institutiton. ‘Informal’ institution refers to conventions 
and codes of behavior such as common law, which are embedded in culture, customs, and 
tradition. While the former is created, the latter is evolved (North 1990:4). Institutions as 
the framework of human interactions then shape the range of human choice by defining 
incentives and constraints. On the other hand, _ state agencies, political parties, firms, 
labor unions, churches, and so on are examples of organization. North compares 
institution to rules of the game, while organizations to players of the game. Policy or 
market choices can then be construed as being strategic actions and reactions chosen by 
organizations as constrained by formal and informal institutions. 


Postulating these metainstitutions allows us to overcome the weakeness of the 
developmental state and network approaches in establishing causal links among the state, 
policy choice, and performance. In both approaches, rational policy choice is seen as 
being responsible for good economic performance. However, policy choice and outcome 
are constrained by economic institutions which shape the costs of exchange and 
production. Strategic allocation of resources to targeted sectors may not guarantee 
successful performance without complementary institutional arrangements such as laws 
concerning private property, industrial organization (i.e., loose anti-trust regulations), etc. 
Institutions are not fixed, but change over time through a sequence of adaptation by the 
state and social organizations. _If institutions designed to enhance free markets and 
growth produce intended or unintended social costs which rulers cannot bear, rulers, 
opposition from the private sector notwithstanding, may attempt to redesign them to meet 
the needs of redistribution and legitimation. Thus, institutions influence both the success 
and failure of economic performance. Insights from the strain of new _ institutional 
economics can help overcome the limits of the developmental state and network 
approaches, by uncovering the deeper context from which economic policies and practices 
emerge, and by which economic performances are conditioned. 


Politics, too, should be taken more seriously. As Robert Wade correctly points 
out, literature on the developmental state suffer from thin politics (1992). | Economic 
institutions cannot be separated from politics. In the words of Bates, "to create economic 


institutions is to create political power. How it is employed and how the institutions 
perform depend upon the motivations of politicians." (1990:152) In order to secure 
legitimacy, power consolidation, and regime survival, rulers can use economic institutions 
as a political instrument. Since institutions shape the structure of constraints, incentives, 
and rewards, rulers can exploit them as powerful tools to form political alliances and to 
ensure regime survival. The crisis and compensation dynamics in Japan (Calder 1987), 
the politics of growth and legitimation in Taiwan (Winckler 1992), and the politics of 
macro-economic inconsistency in South Korea (Moon 1990) all reveal the political 
dynamics underlying the structuration of economic institutions. Thus, rulers’ political 
motivations and calculations should be carefully incorporated into the analysis of policy 
choice and economic performance. As Liddle epitomizes, rulers are "political animals, 
evaluating alternative policies in the light of their political survival needs." ( 1992:798) 


Rulers are not, however, always free and autonomous even under hard 
authoritarian settings. They are constrained by other actors in the political arena of the 
state. Politics in the developmental state is not greatly different from that in other 
countries, which can be characterized by a criss-cross of vertical principal-agency relations 
and horizontal bureaucratic politics. A chain of pincipal-agency relationships is visible in 
the East Asian developmental states where constitutents such as factional groups in the 
ruling party, peak business organizations, and sometimes grassroots organizations 
influence politicians and rulers. Rulers in turn maintain principal-agency relationships with 
bureaucrats, who are, at the different levels of the government hierarchy, also engaged in 
such relationships. Bureaucrats also serve as agents of their own constituents (firms, 
trade associations, farmers etc.). The vertical ties are complicated by the horizontal rivairy 
and compartmentalization of bureaucratic agencies. Efficiency of policy choices and their 
effective implementation depend on the dynamic nature of the relationships. In this sense, 
agency theory, along with traditional bureaucratic politics, can be a useful tool of 
understanding the internal dynamics of state structure, which is missing in the 
developmental state and network approaches (Moe 1984; Kalt and Zupan 1984). 


Patterns of interactions between the state and society and among actors within the 
state are by and large governed by the nature of political institutions, which define the 
rules and procedures of strategic engagement in the political domain. At the immediate 
level, the institutional arrangement involving executive-legislative relationships 
(parliamentary, presidential, or mix) can alter the internal workings of the state, policy 
choices, and their effectiveness. In fact, policy and performance variations between Japan 
and South Korea can be accounted for partly by this variable. | While the presidential 
system in South Korea facilitates executive dominance, vertical executive-bureaucratic 
ties, and relatively less intense intra-bureaucratic feuds, the parliamentary system in Japan 
has weakened executive dominance, bred horizontal ties between prime minister and 
bureaucratic agencies, and fostered greater bureaucratic compartmentalization (Cho 1992). 
Regime type also matters. Depending on how power is consolidated and shared, policy 
capacity varies. Hard authoritarian regimes might be more effective than soft ones in 
enhancing policy management capability. Under the democratic setting, it can also be 
expected that political regimes under multi-party coalitions might be more vulnerable to 


political oppositions and ineffective in policy formulation and implementation than those 
under party-government or single-party dominance regimes (Weaver and Rockman 1993). 
This issue is particularly relevant in view of recent political changes in East Asia. The 
relative decline of the LDP in Japan and KMT in Taiwan protends substantial changes in 
political power sharing and resultant policy management. South Korea still enjoys a 
single party dominance, but with significantly changed rules. Power sharing under the 
democratic template is a function of electoral outcomes. This then urges us to look into 
electoral institutions more carefully. 


As noted before, institutions are products partly of political dynamics. However, 
institutions, once created through political actions or evolved through culture and 
tradition, influence politics in significant ways. In this regard, Bates gives a succinct 
account: 


... Once in place, institutions influence subsequent actions. They 
may have been created for economic reasons; or they may have 
been founded so as to enhance fortunes of particular economic 
interests. But, once created, they generate positions of political 
power and systems of political incentives. They define strategic 
possibilities and impose constraints. They thereby shape the way 
in which economic interests are formed and receive political 
expression. (1990:152) 


Likewise, institutions can shape and realign political outcomes through shifting incentive 
structures and by providing the "framework for struggles among competiting 
interests."(Bates 1990:153) However, institutions mostly offer clues to the framework or 
the big picture of political economic dynamics. In order to capture the dynamics of micro- 
level politics or "the influence of an economy's ‘finer features’ on politics" (Liddle 
1992:798), we should trace how institutions shape specific policies and performance and 
explore what kinds of political outcomes result therefrom. Policies and performance 
trigger immediate political feedbacks, which in turn reshape political motivations of rulers, 
reshuffle the patterns of alliance formation, and ultimately economic institutions in the 
long run. The ideas of "policy feedback" (Pierson 1993) and of political consequences of 
specific, rather than aggregate, economic performance (Liddle 1992), in conjunction with 
evolving configuration of economic institutions, allow us to elucidate sequential dynamics 
of political-economic interactions over time. Changes in anti-trust and fair trade, labor, 
and environmental laws and related policies in Japan, South Korea, and Taiwan illustrate 
the dynamics of feedback mechanism involving institution, policy, and performance. 


Concluding Remarks 


The developmental state paradigm has emerged as an alternative to neoclassical 
and dependency accounts of the political economy of growth. Careful examination, 
however, reveals some serious drawbacks such as a failure to explore the internal 


dynamics of the state, inability to capture the dynamics of state-society linkages, and a 
poor construction of causal relations involving institutional configuration, policy choice 
and implementation, and economic performance. A variety of recent network approaches 
have attempted to overcome these weaknesses, but they have not been able to save the 
paradigm from theoretical and empirical failings. As a way of going beyond the limits of 
the state and network approaches, it has been argued, attention should be given to three 
dimensions previously neglected. They are overall configuration of economic institutions, 
political dynamics involving motivations of political leaders, a chain of principal-agent 
relationships within the state structure, and political institutions, and finally effects of 
institutions on political interactions and outcomes as well as policy and performance 
feedback mechanism. This new research direction seems all the more important and 
relevant in view of recent political and economic changes in East Asia.}3 


13 Apart from recent revisionist works on Japan, Cheng (1990) and Doner (1992) have explored this 
venue. 
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Rights and the Accommodation of Difference 


A system of individual rights is necessary to accommodate difference, 
that is, to create social spaces within which a plurality of groups and 
individuals, espousing different conceptions of the good and different 
cultural, religious, and ethnic attachments, may nonetheless live together in 
peace and justice. In this paper I develop--and qualify--this claim. In 
section one I set out what I call the "liberal strategy" for accommodating 
difference and how it gives rise to a system of rights, a particular 
conception of citizenship, and a politics based on the division of public and 
private. In section two I examine problems of defining a system of rights and 
the division between public and private in a pluralist society. In section 
three I consider objections to the liberal strategy which, ironically, see it 
as enforcing assimilation and excluding important cultural minorities. My 
defense of the liberal strategy in this paper is qualified. Unfortunately, it 
cannot work fully in its own terms. In spite of its aspirations to inclusion, 
there may be tragic conflicts that it cannot overcome. With good luck, these 
may not be so pervasive as to destroy the possibility of moral and political 
community. But, in the absence of alternatives, "we" must learn to live with 
such conflicts.’ 


1. The Liberal Strategy 


Politics has always been concerned with difference, with the differences 
that mark the boundary between one politically organized group and the next, 
and with the organization of differences within the group. There can be a 
certain tension between these two dimensions of difference, since the first 
points to what the group has in common, what unites it and opposes it to 
others, while the second points to characteristics that divide the group 
internally. Some have argued that the first dimension of difference provides 
a basis for equality: we are all equally members of the group, and so in that 
respect owe each other equal concern and respect. Benhabib, for example, 
argues that "communicative action entails symmetry and reciprocity of 
normative expectations among group members. In fact to become a member of a 
human group involves our being treated in accordance with such reciprocity” 
(1992, 31-2). Needless to say, few political and ethical theorists before the 
modern age drew that conclusion. More typically, they sought to orchestrate 
differences among people so that each (or each type) made its distinctive 
contribution to the whole community and to the achievement of the goods that 
in part constitute it as a community. Since different contributions have 
different value, and since each part of the group embodies or realizes 
different virtues, this model leads to a hierarchical conception of human 
relationships, rather than an egalitarian one.* This ideal is, as Dumont has 
argued, probably the dominant way of conceiving human relationships throughout 
the history of most cultures; paradigmatic examples of this model include 
Plato’s Republic and the Hindu caste system. 

There is an obvious way in which this model of accommodating difference 
necessarily restricts the range of differences the group can encompass, 
because it presupposes that the community is united in its adherence to a 


‘I put "we" in scare quotes in recognition of the way in which use of 
that term tends to beg the question of what "we" means in a context of 
pluralism. In most places I mean to follow Bernard Williams’s suggestion that 
"'we' operates not through a previously fixed designation, but through 
invitation. It is not a matter of ‘I’ telling ‘you’ what I and others think, 
but of my asking you to consider to what extent you and I think some things 
and perhaps need to think others" (1993, 171). 


70f course, within the hierarchy there are reciprocal expectations, but 
they are certainly not symmetrical. 
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particular hierarchy of goods.* Each ordered rank of society has its 
particular role or duties to perform, and each has certain claims that it can 
make on the others. The social order is, in one sense, highly differentiated, 
but the structure as a whole is unified in terms of a particular religious or 
metaphysical worldview that prescribes and justifies the hierarchical 
arrangement of roles. The legitimacy of the system, particularly for those in 
subordinate positions, depends on the acceptance of the ideational framework 
and the hierarchy of moral values that it prescribes.‘ It is not surprising, 
then, that censorship and the enforcement of a common form of religious 
worship and belief always seem to accompany this model. This method of 
organizing one kind of difference appears to require a restriction on other 
kinds, differences in fundamental moral or religious belief and commitment. 

This need for uniformity of religious belief and worship can still be 
seen in secular, early modern theories. Hobbes, for example, insists that the 
Sovereign must decide which doctrines may be taught to the people and must 
prescribe a common form of religious worship. In Hobbes’s anti-liberal 
doctrine, the sovereign is conceived to be the source of all moral and 
political order, and therefore must be absolute and undivided: there is no 
conceptual space for limits on the powers*® of the sovereign in Hobbes’s 
account. While the law may designate certain areas of social life as 
"private," thereby establishing a sphere of liberty, these liberties are 
protected only by ordinary legislation that can be altered as readily as it 
was enacted. The Hobbesian subject cannot have any rights against the state, 
at least rights the state has a duty to respect. 

It is against this background of enforced uniformity of moral and 
religious belief that the liberal response to difference appears so radical. 
Liberalism, we might say, was born in an effort to accommodate difference, and 
to do so on the basis of a commitment to human equality in some fundamental 
sense. The founding text of liberalism, in this view, is Locke’s Letter 
Concerning Toleration, where Locke advocated what we might call the 
privatization of religious belief and worship as a means of accommodating the 
religious plurality that arose in Europe following the Reformation. Locke 
insisted that a sharp distinction must be drawn between the public or 
political sphere, the area within which the state may properly regulate our 
actions, and the private sphere. 

The commonwealth seems to me to be ... constituted only for the 

procuring, preserving, and advancing civil interests. ... Civil 

interests I call life, liberty, health, and indolency of body; 


*There may be groups that share the same geographic and social space that 
are not part of this hierarchy, such as Parsees and Jews in India, or metics 
in Greek city states. Typically, such groups are tolerated so long as they 
confine themselves to a particular social function and status; although 
members of the group may play certain political roles, their roles are always 
subordinate to the dominant group’s. They are in the society, but not part of 
= 2 


‘An acceptance that is not always forthcoming, as Jim Scott argues 
convincingly in his Domination and the Arts of Resistance. Of course, 
acceptance is also hampered by the fact that those who most need to be 
convinced of the correctness of the framework are (in some theories at least) 
incapable of understanding it (thus the myth of the metals). In traditional 
Hinduism, a full understanding of the scriptures was barred to lower caste 
groups because of the power it would give them. Thus, the Code of Manu 
prescribed that boiling oil be poured into the ears of any Sudra who heard the 
Vedas being recited. 


‘At least on its formal powers. Hobbes, as many commentators point out, 
is quite sensitive to the problem of the sovereign’s maintaining an effective 
preponderance of force vis-a-vis its subjects. 
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and the possession of outward things such as money, lands, houses, 

furniture, and the like. ... [T]he whole jurisdiction of the 

Magistrate reaches only to these civil concernments; and... all 

civil power, right and dominion is bounded and confined to the 

only care of promoting these things; and... it neither can nor 

ought in any manner ... be extended to the salvation of souls. 

(1955; 17) 

The line between public and private is constituted by a right to liberty of 
conscience that individuals have against political authority. Like many 
rights, it establishes a sphere of social life within which each individual is 
or ought to be inviolate, free from interference from others to act as one 
chooses, without having to answer to anyone for the choices one makes. It is 
a “property right," broadly understood, in that there is a correlative duty on 
the part of others--including the magistrate--to respect that boundary.*® 

Locke’s work represents the first example of what I will call the 
“liberal strategy," the effort to accommodate moral and religious pluralism by 
"bracketing" the differences among individuals and groups, and seeking to 
constitute political order on common values and principles that can be used to 
regulate social interactions in ways that are fully acceptable to all 
participants. The strategy requires that the functions of political authority 
(and its legitimate scope) be limited to the regulation of certain “common" 
concerns. Correspondingly, there must be an extensive sphere of liberty, of 
"privacy," within which people may pursue their own ideals, and thus a system 
of rights that demarcates the areas of individual liberty. Limited 
government, a separation between public and private, and a system of equal 
rights: there are other ingredients to the liberal strategy, but these are 
essential. 

No doubt, this reading of Locke is anachronistic, possible only from the 
vantage point of three centuries later and the development of a self-conscious 
version of liberalism, political liberalism, which views itself as the 
inheritor (and so creator) of this tradition. In political liberalism the 
liberal strategy is generalized from religious pluralism to other forms and 
sources of moral and value pluralism, and the liberal strategy is self- 
consciously employed to create political community, an inclusive form of 
society in which the principles governing human relationships are fully and 
freely accepted by everyone who is a party to them. It seeks to describe the 
capacities and moral orientations citizens must have if such an order is 
possible. It is not based on the naive view that these conditions are 
inherent in human nature or the requirements of pure practical reason, and so 
acknowledges that, tragically, community is not always possible. In some 
settings, and perhaps to some extent in all settings, there may be conflicts 
that cannot be accommodated even by the liberal strategy. In such cases, 
stable social interaction will only be possible as a result of the ability of 
some to impose their views onto others, or a compromise reflecting a 
particular distribution of power rather than genuine agreement.’ 

The significance of the liberal strategy can perhaps best be seen by 
contrasting its conception of citizenship with that of republican theory. At 
the risk of caricature, the republican conception of citizenship, ultimately 
deriving from Aristotle, conceives of the citizen as someone who has both the 
capacity and the responsibility to contribute to the common good of the 
commonwealth or city. This common good is conceived largely in terms of the 
realization of the human good, or the good of man, to use the traditional and 


‘Locke uses the term "property" in the Second Treatise to refer to things 
in which we have rights with correlative duties on the part of others, 
including one’s life and estate. See, e.g., ch. 9, paragraph 123. 


7I have developed an account of the liberal strategy in my Creating 
Community (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994), on which I have 
drawn for this paper. 


revealing phrase. The political association, as the most inclusive 
association, is aimed at the highest good, the good for man, and so it has the 
task of directing and allocating various partial or lesser goods. 

The capacity to contribute to the common good involves three qualities, 
stressed in varying degrees by various republican thinkers: 

independence, in the sense that the citizen, not being 

dependent upon others for his livelihood, can give his own 

judgment as to the direction of public affairs. Because of his 

independence, he will not be controlled by others in exercising 

the office of citizenship; 

capacity for-deliberation, in the sense that the citizen, 
understood to have the requisite level of rationality and 

knowledge, is able to provide useful counsel, to understand the 

laws, and conform to them; 

capacity to bear arms, in the sense that the citizen is able 

to contribute to the defense of the commonwealth from its enemies. 

Each of these capacities, understood to be necessary to the demanding role of 
citizenship, tends to be exclusionary, both in terms of class and gender. 

In contrast to republican ideals, liberal citizenship is inclusionary. 
But the universalization of the status of citizenship leads to what we might 
call a "thinning" or shrinkage of its moral and political significance. When 
citizenship is a demanding role, requiring difficult performances and the 
cultivation of a range of virtues, there will be many who are incapable of 
meetings its expectations. As citizenship becomes more universal and the 
bases for exclusion are narrowed, its exercise becomes less strenuous and its 
activities occupy a smaller place in most people’s life.® 

The story of the extension--and the thinning--of citizenship has been 
told many times. One of the most compelling accounts is T.H. Marshall’s 
(1977), who traces the emergence of universal citizenship by observing three 
successive phases, the first involving the general extension of civil rights, 
the second the universalization of the suffrage, and the third the growth of 
the welfare state and the creation of what he calls the "social rights of 
citizenship."*® His picture of citizenship today presents a clear contrast to 
the republican ideal. Far from requiring a life of strenuous involvement, 
open only to a qualified few, citizenship is now a matter of universal right, 
including the right to have one’s basic needs met by the commonwealth, and any 
duties of citizenship are scarcely noted. It is a far cry from Machiavelli’s 
image of civic brothers, marching off to battle against the force of the Pope, 
men who loved their native city more than they cared about the salvation of 
their souls. 

The constriction of the sphere of the state is complemented, at least 
ideally, by a vigorous civil society. As Cohen and Arato (1992) have recently 
reminded us, civil society includes not merely the market, but also the civic 
activities conducted by voluntary associations and by cultural and ethnic 
communities, the activities of many educational and cultural institutions, and 


*Political activities may be very important to many people and, as the 
growth of modern nationalism suggests, political identities can be of enormous 
Significance. But just because citizenship is a role that virtually all are 
able and expected to play, meeting its demands could hardly occupy much time 
and energy for the average person. 


°*Like so much of social science, Marshall’s account is blind to issues of 
gender, as he depicts these phases as an historical succession, the completion 
or virtual completion of one laying the basis for the realization of the next. 
His stages describe the gradual extension of the rights associated with 
citizenship for men, but they ignore the experience of women (and, I might 
add, other non-class based exclusions), who often were able to claim various 
welfare rights (e.g., widow’s pensions) before they were entitled to political 
or even full civil rights. 


the growing sector of "non-profit" organizations that provide a wide range of 
services. The vitality of civil society is, at least in part, a direct result 
of social and cultural pluralism, as religious groups create their own 
hospitals and educational institutions, as ethnic groups set up and support 
publishing firms and cultural organizations, as like-minded citizens create 
organizations to deal with public issues or to provide public goods such as 
maintaining hiking trails or public radio stations. As Michael Walzer (1992, 
13) points out, ina less pluralist society many of these functions are 
performed by the state, providing uniform services through public 
bureaucracies. But in a pluralist society, the uniformity of public provision 
will, at least in many areas of life, fail to reflect the diverse needs and 
interests of the citizenry. 

Although in some ways “thin," the liberal state and liberal citizenship 
do make significant demands on citizens: that they be tolerant and respect 
the rights and dignity of others, and that they be self-disciplined and 
willing to compromise to sustain public life. John Rawls, the principal 
exponent of political liberalism today, hopes that the essential ingredients 
of the liberal formula will, over time, come to be incorporated into the self- 
understandings and value systems of the different groups in society, so that 
each group accepts liberal principles of justice as part of their own, 
particular set of beliefs. Although they will continue to differ on other 
matters, liberal principles would become part of a stable, “overlapping 
consensus." This appears to be what has happened in the United States with 
regard to religious differences and many forms of cultural and ethnic 
difference. Michael Walzer describes American politics as “separated not only 
from religion but from culture itself or, better, from all the particular 
forms in which religious and national culture was, and is, expressed," a 
"freedom that makes it possible for America’s oneness to encompass and protect 
its manyness" (1992, 30-31). This achievement, I hasten to add, is by no 
means complete, particularly when it comes to issues of racial inclusion, and 
has and continues to involve sustained struggle on the part of successive 
groups whose identity and rights have been systematically suppressed through 
social and political means. It has also involved, as Rogers Smith has 
demonstrated, a long struggle against non-liberal strands in America’s 
cultural heritage, strands that vindicate various forms of hierarchy and 
oppression (1989) .*° 


2. Defining Rights 


The possibility of using the liberal strategy depends upon “our" being 
able (inter alia) to define the boundaries between public and private, between 
state and civil society, in a way that is consistent with the reproduction of 
the society and that is acceptable to all citizens. This is obviously an 
enormously complex issue, and my discussion of it here must be highly 
selective. One crucial aspect of this general problem is specifying a system 
of rights limiting the jurisdiction of the state, thereby creating the social 
space within which difference can flourish. One way of posing this question 
is to ask whether the Lockean model of toleration can be extended to include 
the opposed visions of the good life that can be found in modern societies. 
Kirstie McClure has recently argued that it cannot, because the Lockean model 
rests on the acceptance of a particular understanding of what constitutes 
“harm"; in Locke’s model, religious belief and practice were to be tolerated 
insofar as they do not cause “harm" to the "civil interests" of others. In 
contemporary debates, however, the very meaning of “harm" is at issue, since 
understandings of what constitutes harm are themselves “historically and 
culturally unstable" (1990, 382). In McClure’s view, contemporary conflicts 
(e.g., between feminists and the New Right) cannot be settled on the model of 
religious toleration because the disputants do not share a common 


Por an excellent account of the importance of individual rights and 
limited government in embracing diverse cultural groups, see Karst (1986). 
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understanding of the world, or a common set of values or norms, that could 
enable them to agree on a separation between what should be public and what 
should be private. As McClure argues, “contemporary expressions of 
‘difference’ are noted and rendered meaningful not as politically indifferent 
private beliefs but through worldly accounts of a social structure in which 
privilege, respect, and material opportunity are understood to be 
differentially allocated within ongoing social and cultural processes" (385). 

McClure’s challenge is a powerful one. Indeed, it is arguable that it 
applies not only to contemporary political struggles, but also the religious 
conflicts of Locke’s time. It is only in retrospect that we can see that 
there was (or came to be) sufficient commonality in understandings of the 
social world for the doctrine of toleration to "work." In fact, it took some 
200 years after Locke before toleration was fully extended beyond different 
Protestant sects to include Catholics and Jews in Britain. And even today, 
religious toleration continues to be a serious issue implicating, among 
others, the struggle between feminists and the "New Right"--a movement that is 
largely constituted by religious fundamentalists. 

McClure argues that the success of the Lockean formula depends upon an 
empiricist epistemology in which "harm" came to be seen in "objective" terms, 
while religious beliefs were merely “subjective." Clearly, the widespread 
acceptance of a particular view of knowledge may be one of the commonalities 
that make agreement possible, but it is far from clear that agreement on the 
grounds for judging something to be harmful is necessary for agreement that 
something is harmful. People may differ significantly in their conceptions of 
human flourishing and excellence; they may aim at many different goods, and 
wish to give expression to distinct and contrasting identities and 
commitments. But in spite of their differences regarding the good, they may 
share a common understanding of what constitutes evil. As Walzer has argued: 

it is not the case that every version of the good life has an 

opposite that is a version of the bad life. Rather, one of the 

standard forms of badness is an opposition to or denial of the 

principles and rules that make all versions [of the good life] 

possible.... (1990, 535) 

In a similar vein, Habermas has argued that because all humans are subject to 
common vulnerabilities, the solidarity projected by a discourse ethics must be 
based largely on a vision of "the damaged life" rather than an affirmative 
view of the “good life" (1990, 205). People holding radically disparate 
ideals of human well-being may be united in their common recognition of our 
mutual vulnerability, and so be able to accept norms (including certain basic 
rights) that protect against that vulnerability. 

One way of trying to define these norms is to begin with the intuitive 
idea of a moral community whose norms are fully and freely accepted by its 
members. As many have argued, the idea of "agreement" involves, in some very 
general sense, the idea of a discourse among those subject to the norms, in 
which participants could criticize and reject norms and propose alternatives. 
There are a number of different conceptions of such "discourses," including 
traditional social contract theories and their modern descendants, as well as 
various forms of critical theory and discourse ethics. 

Jean Cohen has recently argued that Habermas’s account of discourse 
ethics can be reformulated in such a way as to provide a grounding for a set 
of basic rights of communication and privacy. It is easy to see how discourse 
requires the institutionalization of rights of communication: to speak, 
associate, publish, assemble, etc. Without these rights, no genuine dialogue 
could occur. But she also argues convincingly that the very idea of discourse 
presupposes not only the idea of subjects who are capable of engaging in 
discourse by articulating their own views and being able to listen to and 
appreciate the views of others, but also the idea of “inviolate personality"-- 
subjects who have the capacity for autonomy in the sense of being self- 
determining and having the “ability to construct, revise, and pursue one’s own 
life plan"(Cohen and Arato, 398; see also 356-57). Privacy rights protect 
our inviolate, but vulnerable, personalities. 


Cohen’s argument is much richer than this bare description suggests, 
there is no question that it points toward an important truth. It becomes 
more problematic, however, when it is explicated in terms of a notion of 
individual and collective identity. What is essential in the right to 
privacy, Cohen argues, is “the right not to have one’s constitutive identity 
needs violated or interfered with by the state for non-neutral, uncompelling 
reasons." The principle of inviolate personality, she goes on to argue, 
“refers to those particular values, projects, attachments, and allegiances of 
individuals that are constitutive of their identity, over which they must 
exercise control" (Cohen, 1992, 101). This latter formulation appears to be 
rather too broad. It is easy to imagine “values, attachments, and 
allegiances" constituting an individual’s identity, but which "we" may well be 
prepared to violate. Obvious examples are identities that we intuitively 
recognize as requiring actions or conditions that violate the rights of 
others, such as the conception of oneself as a member of a racial group, which 
can be expressed through living and working only with other members of that 
group. But because our identities are inherently social and invariably 
involve reference to relationships with others, it is easy to see that even 
"non-pernicious"™ identities can conflict in ways that violate the principle of 
inviolate personality. The communitarian critique of liberalism, for example, 
turns on the fact that certain ways of life are only possible if they are 
widely shared, because they involve the pursuit of goods that are only 
possible if they are widely shared throughout the community (such as the life 
of republican citizenship mentioned above). The promotion of such identities, 
however, will often conflict with the identities of others. 

Cohen has a response to this concern: "Those dimensions of 
particularity that violate either the autonomy of others or the metanorms of 
discourse (symmetric reciprocity) have no claim to legitimacy" (Cohen and 
Arato, 403). It is not clear, however, that this response adequately answers 
the communitarian critique, since it privileges "autonomy" over the other 
goods that may constitute a person’s identity. This priority is rooted in 
Cohen’s account of a discourse ethics, according to which a consensus on a 
norm reflects and affirms “our collective identity." But this requires that 
we “select out traditions of discourse and of empirical solidarity that are 
not compatible with a postconventional collective identity and ... establish a 
highly critical relationship to them." If the formulation of the principle of 
inviolate personality I quoted above appeared to be too broad, this 
formulation may be criticized as too narrow, for it appears to rule out a wide 
range of traditional and religious views. It may be true that “we as members 
of modern civil societies now partake in a political culture predicated on the 
principle that we ought to resolve conflicts discursively" (Cohen and Arato, 
371), but it is by no means clear that all conflicts can be resolved 
discursively, nor that everyone accepts this principle when “discursively"™ is 
defined in such a way as to privilege a particular conception of autonomy.” 

It is certainly true that privacy rights protect essential aspects of an 
individual’s identity by providing what Cohen aptly calls “decisional 
autonomy." But just because these rights must be formulated in a general way, 
applying to a large number of people, it is hard to see how they can be 
formulated in such a way as to protect the "situated dimensions" of one’s 
personhood (Cohen, 1992, 102). Just because particular identities are so 
diverse, basic rights should be seen as based on an “abstract and general 
conception of the rights-bearing person" (Cohen and Arato, 398). 

An alternative grounding of basic rights is to appeal to the idea of 
agency, which is implicit in the idea of discourse itself. It is hard for us, 
raised in contemporary democratic societies, not to think of ourselves as 
agents, as beings who are at least sometimes "doers," who control and direct 
some of our actions according to our purposes and beliefs. Indeed, that we 


“For a sustained critique of the effort to root privacy rights in 
conceptions of identity, from which I have freely borrowed here, see Rubenfeld 
(1989) . 


think of ourselves as agents is central to our identities. We claim credit 
for what we do and, less happily, sometimes accept responsibility for what we 
do badly. We offer excuses for misdeeds which separate them from our will--I 
did not know, my hand slipped, I was stopped: the passive voice attests to 
the moral role of agency in such assessments. We resent being treated like 
"children," in ways that deny our ability to direct and control our lives. We 
make plans and promises, we punish and reward, we blame and praise. We 
structure many of our institutions in ways designed to make office-holders 
explain themselves. We elect officials and try to hold them accountable. We 
sue when others damage us, holding them liable for what they do and for 
negligence in failing to attend to matters under their control. Some have 
even argued that our understanding of nature and causality is also rooted in 
our experience of ourselves as agents.’? The list could go on and on, so 
pervasive is agency to our ways of life. 

The liberal strategy begins with the assumption that the sense of 
oneself as an agent is widely shared in our society, and that it is 
significant to (virtually) everyone. There is, of course, nothing natural or 
necessary in people understanding themselves in these terms. We can, with 
some stretch of the imagination, and drawing on other, but equally central 
aspects of ourselves that appear to us as "given," form some sense of what a 
world would be like in which agency was not an important part of the practices 
and self-understandings of society. We can study anthropological accounts of 
other societies or read literature in which fate plays a central role, or we 
can take seriously the deterministic assumptions of certain forms of social 
science to gain a sense of a life “beyond freedom and dignity."’* Our seeing 
ourselves as agents is contingent, a result of our particular history, our 
society’s having been shaped by specific economic and political factors. But 
though it is contingent, it is nevertheless fundamental to our thoughts and 
practices. 

One source of the centrality of the concept of agency is the role of 
discourse in our lives. The idea of agency appears to be presupposed by the 
very idea of discourse itself. We could hardly engage in discourse with the 
purpose of determining the mutual acceptability of the rules governing our 
common affairs unless we saw ourselves as capable of forming judgments on the 
basis of reasons. Nor would this activity have any point unless we were, and 
understood ourselves to be, capable of controlling our conduct on the basis of 
our judgments. Anthropologists may describe societies where people do not 
view themselves in this way, and the literary imagination may conjure yet 
other worlds, but in none of these worlds can the idea of testing normative 
claims through discourse have a place. 

Agency not only is part of our self-descriptions, but it also carries 
normative weight. Participants in a discourse must value their capacities for 
agency, as any decision or agreement must respect the agency of the 
participants. As O’Neill has argued, if people with different moral visions 
are “to share principles, action on the principles must leave the agency of 
each member of the plurality intact" (1988, 718); for no 


See, e.g., von Wright, 1971, 65-6, and Habermas’s notion of natural 
scientific knowledge as answering to the human interest “in technical control 
over objectified processes" (1971, 309). 


“See Gaus, 1990, 383f. for a fascinating use of Geertz’s work on Bali to 
explain the concept and significance of "self-directed" agency. For a 
particularly insightful and illuminating exploration of issues of fate and 
their relationship to agency in ethics, see Williams (1981) and Nussbaum 
(1986). The reference to social science, of course, is to Skinner (1953), 
(1971). In raising these possibilities, I do not wish to argue that there are 
societies in which people do not experience themselves as agents in any way 
(or in terms that we would regard as those of agency) . 
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plurality can choose to live by principles that aim to destroy, 

undercut or erode the agency (of whatever determinate shape) of 

some of its members. Those who become victims of action on such 

principles not merely do not act on their oppressor’s principles; 

they cannot do so. Victims cannot share the principles on which 

others destroy or limit their very capacities to act on 

principles. (1989, 213) 

Of course, that the capacity to make choices and to act on principles may 
sometimes be experienced as a burden, and some people might on occasion 
welcome its removal, unquestionably following the dictates of a prophet or 
savior. But where people abandon (or have failed to form) a conception of 
themselves as agents, they will also reject the idea that the principles of 
their social order should reflect the free agreement of those who are subject 
to them. 

If the outcomes of discourse must respect the agency of the 
participants, then each member of society must possess those rights necessary 
to the exercise of the capacities for agency. Respecting persons’ capacity 
for agency requires, in the most general terms, responding to them in terms of 
their abilities of rational self-direction, by giving them reasons for acting 
and not attempting to control their behavior through force and manipulation. 
Specifying this general formula more concretely can only be done in specific 
contexts, considering the various ways in which one’s agency might be 
undermined; this in turn depends on what O’Neill calls its “determinate 
shape"--the specific identities and self-representations through which 
capacities for self-direction are understood and even constituted. At a 
minimum, however, it would have to include rights to bodily integrity, or 
freedom from physical coercion and the right to control the use and powers of 
one’s body; rights necessary to participate in discourse, including 
communication and self-expression; rights of privacy, including the right to 
resist self-disclosure; and rights to certain resources or goods without 
which one could not exercise the powers of agency. 

Obviously, these formulae are imprecise, at best pointing or even 
gesturing in a certain direction. But at this juncture I am not interested in 
specifying them further, but in explicating and defending a rights-—based 
approach in general. It is important to note, however, that the list above 
includes both what Martin Golding has called “option rights" and “welfare 
rights."'4 In Golding’s account, option rights “correspond to spheres of 
individual sovereignty, as it were, in which the individual is morally free to 
act on the basis of his own choices." Such rights are limited, but within 
these limits they imply "some kind of rightful control over the actions of 
others." Option rights, then, are conceived in terms of a “capacity or 
power," as having an “active character," and so they can be ascribed only to 
beings who possess capacities for self-direction. Welfare rights, by 
contrast, “are entitlements to goods," and can be ascribed to any entities 
that can be said to have interests, including animals. 

Agency rights must be seen as--in a certain sense--"prior"™ to political 
society. They involve, in Cohen and Arato’s words, the right to have rights: 
the claim to be a full member in the society, and to participate in the 
formulation of the rules and institutions under which one lives. The basic 
(option) rights of bodily integrity, communication and self-expression, and 
privacy constitute limits on governmental power (as well as the private power 
of particular individuals), and so limit the actions that can be taken by 
democratic majorities. Typically, such rights are embodied in constitutional 
texts and practices, which at least symbolically sets them apart from ordinary 
political processes. But they can only be defined through politics, and even 
while they are intended to (and to some extent actually function to) limit 
what political actors and government officials may do, they are constantly 
redefined in the course of political struggles. Contrary to Rawls’s vision of 


MSee Golding, 1984, 122-4. This terminology is developed in his 1986, 
521-49. 


the original position, we cannot define a set of specific principles by 
invoking an idealized vision of discourse. Any such idealization implicitly 
delimits the range of issues that can be brought into question, and the range 
of considerations that can be expressed, and it does so prior to the process 
of discourse itself. Thus, such idealizations can effectively exclude certain 
voices, and so frustrate the aspiration to moral community. 

But at any point in time, there must be a certain set of rights--and a 
particular (though not necessarily fully coherent) definition of what they 
actually involve--that defines the framework of discussion. Challenges to 
that framework, demands that it be amended, will necessarily have to be 
phrased at least to some extent within the framework itself. Such challenges, 
then, will labor under a serious disadvantage in struggling to be heard. 
Moreover, and perhaps more important, because this framework is based on the 
concept of agency, it implicitly gives priority to certain ideals at the 
expense of others. Even when all parties accept the idea of agency, even when 
everyone is willing to participate in discourse and abide by its results, 
there can arise conflicts that reflect the different priorities that different 
groups assign to this shared perspective, to basic rights. 

Although everyone may recognize the ways in which agency may be 
undermined, and so agree to accept a normative framework defined in terms of 
agency rights, the importance of this framework relative to other values may 
differ among groups, and from issue to issue. Some of the most poignant 
examples of such conflicts concern religious issues, such as Christian Science 
parents being forced to provide medical treatment for a sick child, or being 
prosecuted for neglect for failing to do so. There may be enough commonality 
to make it possible for us to agree on a general framework of rights to 
accommodate difference. But that commonality is by no means complete. There 
is no way to avoid the necessity of tragic choices, situations in which the 
differences we face cannot be bridged, and any outcome will constitute an 
imposition, based on superior power, of one group’s will upon another. 


3. Universality 


The system of rights required by the liberal strategy for accommodating 
difference is based on a commitment to universality, and has an individualist 
character. Although there may be scope in this strategy for various kinds of 
“group" rights (and certainly for normative elements apart from rights), the 
individual must be the basic unit in the system. The norms specifying basic 
rights will be universal, applying to all citizens equally. We can 
accommodate difference and facilitate inclusion under the liberal strategy 
precisely because the state does not recognize particular identities of 
citizens; either the law applies equally to all or the grounds on which it 
requires or permits differential treatment among citizens are related to 
public purposes that do not involve the promotion of particular identities. 
Thus, criminal statues apply to all adult citizens; other public policies, 
such as the provision of welfare benefits, discriminate among people on the 
basis of factors such as need, family responsibility, or disability that do 
not (or at least do not directly) involve particular identities. This 
relative “neutrality" is reenforced by laws prohibiting differential treatment 
based on particularistic identities by non-state actors in the economy. By 
ignoring or disregarding certain kinds of differences--cultural, religious, 
ethnic--social space is created within which these differences may flourish. 

Because it may be difficult for many identities to survive in the 
absence of special protection, the individualist framework has been criticized 
on the grounds that it promotes an ideal of assimilation. Citing the 
“English-only" movement in the United States today and the treatment of 
“American Indians," Iris Young argues that "an assimilationist ideal amounts 
to genocide" (Young, 1990, 182). While Young’s charge is hyperbolic, it 
strikes at the heart of the liberal strategy. Far from being inclusive, 
several critics claim, the system of individual rights marginalizes and 
oppresses many groups by forcing them to conform to an alien set of norms. To 
counter this marginalization, they would replace (or at least supplement) the 
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system of universal rights with various kinds of group-specific norms that are 
responsive to the particular identities of certain groups of citizens. 

These criticisms, I argue below, have some force, though they are often 
overstated. Where they are most powerful, they point not to the inadequacy or 
falsity of universality as an ideal, but to the failure to realize that 
ideal--to legislation or policies that are based on a partial or sectarian 
view, masquerading as universal. Indeed, the critique of universality is 
itself incoherent, as it implicitly invokes the very ideals of universality 
and impartiality that it rejects. But even if we can reject a “strong 
version" of the critique of universality, a weaker version points to serious 
problems in implementing the liberal strategy. As I argue below, the 
individualist framework of rights can and sometimes must be qualified to 
respond to certain forms of group difference. But such qualifications are not 
without their costs, for preserving particular cultural communities may 
disable their members from functioning effectively in the larger society, and 
so prevent them from attaining the goods that society provides. Ironically, 
much of the concern with "difference" in this context is motivated by the 
"disadvantaged" situation of cultural and ethnic minorities, disadvantages 
that may be exacerbated by the effort to acknowledge and preserve cultural 
differences. 


3.1 Pluralist Encapsulation 


It is certainly true that individualism undermines traditional forms of 
community by denying official sanction to the exercise of authority of 
traditional elites over other members of the groups in question. This has 
been an uneven and often halting process; for example, it is only in recent 
years that the rights of women and children have come to be recognized and 
enforced within the family, particularly against abusive husbands and fathers. 
Nonetheless, agency rights directly limit the exercise of traditional forms of 
authority by, for example, restricting the use of force against subordinates. 
Perhaps more important, they provide indirect checks by guaranteeing what 
Hirschman calls “exit"--the right to withdraw from groups or relationships. 

If I can leave a religious group or an employer, I can avoid the sanctions 
they otherwise might impose on me, and so my freedom limits their 
authority.’ 

Agency rights cannot secure a general right of "exit," since the 
specific rights necessary to withdraw from particular relationships vary with 
the context. Moreover, “exit™ can often be secured only with "positive" state 
action. In some cases, it may be sufficient to have a general liberty of 
action to secure effective exit; as long as one is free to move from one area 
of the country to another, for example, one may be able to escape localized 
forms of authority. But in other cases, exit is possible only if there is an 
appropriate structure of legal rules. One may be unfree to quit one’s job, 
for example, if contracts to work can be enforced and damages assessed against 
someone who resigns. Similarly, a society in which there is no civil marriage 
or divorce places enormous powers in the hands of religious authorities over a 
fundamental aspect of one’s life, since abandoning one’s religious affiliation 
could mean that one could not legally marry or get divorced. Thus, for 
religious freedom to be effective requires the institution of civil marriage. 

Democratic individuality is deeply committed to universality in holding 
that all individuals are of equal worth and are entitled to equal rights and 
equal treatment. But many critics would contend that universality is itself a 
false ideal. According to Pateman, for example, the effort to define 
principles or norms which transcend gender denies “political significance to 
womanhood" (1988, 227). While she agrees that it is necessary for women to 


For exit to be effective I must actually be able to leave, and not 
merely free to leave. Oppression can exist even in a regime where rights are 
formally guaranteed, though having the liberty to leave is generally a 
necessary condition for overcoming oppression. 
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achieve "juridical freedom and equality," “women’s equal standing must be 
accepted as an expression of the freedom of women as_ women, and not treated as 
an indication that women can be just like men" (231). Pateman therefore 
demands that we abandon the idea of a “unitary individual" in order "to open 
up space for two figures; one masculine, one feminine" (224). In a similar 
vein, Iris Young attacks universalist conceptions of citizenship on the 
grounds that the “impartial perspective" it presupposes "is a myth" (1989, 
257). While insisting on the universality of citizenship in the sense of the 
inclusion and participation of everyone in public life" (273), she rejects 
"the ideal of a public realm of citizenship as expressing a general will, a 
point of view and interest that citizens have in common which transcends their 
differences" (252). This ideal, she argues, rests upon a conception of the 
public realm as a realm of universal reason, therefore excluding the emotions 
and the body, aspects of our being which particularize us. And this is 
followed by the exclusion of those groups, including women, who are associated 
with emotion and the body or nature, and their confinement to a private realm 
of particularity and feeling. 

Many of these kinds of arguments arise from a concern with the ways in 
which supposedly universalist principles in reality represent a form of 
normalization. By specifying a particular set of traits as "normal," they 
repress legitimate and important differences among people, and those 
classified as "other" are denied full or equal citizenship. The problem with 
the ideal of universality, in this view, is its insensitivity to differences 
among people, which results in marginalization and repression. These 
considerations have led Seyla Benhabib to argue that we should replace 
“generalized discourses," in which we abstract from our differences to find 
shared interests, with discourse oriented to the “concrete other." In this 
view, we must respond to people "as an individual with a concrete history, 
identity, and affective-emotional constitution."*® Nancy Fraser has argued 
that, if we wish to take the perspective of the concrete other in political 
contexts, we must do so from "the standpoint of the ‘collective concrete 
other’," a standpoint in which others “are encountered less as unique 
individuals than as members of groups or collectivities with culturally 
specific identities, solidarities and forms of life." Rather than responding 
to others in terms of universalist norms, “the most general ethical force of 
this orientation" holds that “we owe each other behavior such that each is 
confirmed as a being with specific collective identifications and 
solidarities" (1986, 428). 

The specific policies this calls for are not entirely clear, but it is 
certainly true that enforcing the authority of traditional or, more generally, 
"cultural" groups can contribute to their survival by making it costly for 
individuals to abandon them, and by strengthening the ties of members of the 
group to each other and the salience of one’s identity as a member of the 
group.’’ Because these policies reenforce group identities and help to 


**Benhabib (1986, 341). Benhabib argues in a more recent work that the 
standpoint of the concrete other is appropriate principally in close, personal 
relationships to particular others (1992, 10). 


"It should be clear that Fraser’s concern with "the collective concrete 
other" can only apply to ascribed identities, such as race or gender. 
Individualists believe that people participate in different groups and 
experience different sources of identity and solidarity, and that each person 
to some degree participates in shaping his or her own identity by affirming 
particular aspects of his or her experiences and solidarities. Because I 
can’t know what someone’s “specific collective identification" is until I know 
that person, I can show respect only by responding to him or her in terms of 
universal norms. To do otherwise is to make a presumption about the person 
that negates his or her specific identity, which is not to respect that 
person. For a valuable discussion of this issue, see Spellman (1978). 


constitute groups as collective entities, we might call them policies of 
“pluralist encapsulation." At an extreme, each individual’s public standing 
would depend only upon his or her membership in a cultural, ethnic, or other 
ascribed group. Unlike traditional systems of hierarchical encapsulation, the 
status of these groups could at least in principle be equal, but there would 
be no social space outside of these groups. Pluralist encapsulation might be 
seen as an alternative to democratic individuality as a strategy for 
accommodating social pluralism. 

There are strong echoes of pluralist encapsulation in some contemporary 
avowals of multiculturalism which pass beyond the celebration of diversity to 
proposing policies that erect boundaries among groups in part by strengthening 
their authority over their members, and in part by formally assigning public 
status to individuals in terms of their ascribed group identities. For 
example, laws in Quebec that require the children of non-English speaking 
parents to be educated in French are designed to enable French culture to 
survive by limiting the opportunities for French-speaking children, or the 
children of new immigrants, to acquire English.** Similarly, the absence of 
civil marriage in Israel may strengthen Jewish identity by limiting 
intermarriage and increasing the powers of the religious courts (see Zucker, 
1973, 108-121). 

Pluralist encapsulation is motivated by the belief that a system in 
which there are common standards and norms for everyone inevitably 
disadvantages some groups. There can be no genuinely universal standards that 
all could accept and any “attempt to reduce all persons to the unity of a 
common measure constructs as deviant those whose attributes differ from the 
group-specific attributes implicitly presumed in the norm" (Young, 1990, 169). 
Moreover, “because there is no unsituated group-neutral point of view, the 
situation and experience of dominant groups tend to define the norms" that are 
put forward as universal (Young, 1990, 164). Thus, a politics of inclusion 
requires a certain degree of “group autonomy" and different norms applying to 
different groups. 

Although Young does not endorse pluralist encapsulation, she does argue 
that citizenship should not be a universal, but a differentiated status. The 
ideal of equal treatment should be replaced--or at least supplemented--with 
new structures of representation specific to “disadvantaged" groups, and with 
a set of "special" rights prescribing differential treatment for them. In 
Young’s view, the groups to receive such treatment in America today would 
include “women, blacks, Native Americans, Chicanos, Puerto Ricans and other 
Spanish-speaking Americans, Asian Americans, gay men, lesbians, working class 
people, poor people, old people, and mentally and physically disabled people" 
(1989, 261). These groups would be provided "institutional mechanisms and 
public resources" which would, first, support the "“self-organization of group 
members," enabling them to gain a sense of “collective empowerment"; second, 
they would enable the group to voice its analysis of social policies and to 
propose policy in a context in which “decision makers are obliged to show that 
they have taken these perspectives into consideration"; and, third, they would 
empower each group to veto "specific policies that affect [it] directly" 
(261=—2) 

There are obvious difficulties in imagining how different groups could 
all agree on the norms specifying differential treatment based on group 
membership. Any form of differential treatment would obviously advantage some 
groups relative to others. It is conceivable that the distribution of gains 
and losses in different areas might balance out to everyone’s satisfaction; 
special rights accorded to one ethnic group or to women, for example, may be 
compensated by privileges accorded to other groups or to men, so that all 
parties were reasonably satisfied with the treatment they received. But, ina 


“This law involves more that "pluralist encapsulation." Like similar 
laws prohibiting the teaching of foreign languages in the United States 
(struck down in Meyer v. Nebraska, 1923), this is a paradigmatic example of 
forced assimilation. 
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dynamic society maintaining such a balance would require constant adjustment, 
with innumerable opportunities for conflict and resentment. 

Even if these issues could be resolved, pluralist encapsulation could 
not pass the dialogical tests demanded by political liberalism, since there is 
no space in such a society for identities that are not defined in terms of the 
"given" set of groups. Pluralist encapsulation requires significant 
exclusions. In a society where the ideal of inclusion is widely accepted--and 
it is only in such societies that pluralist as opposed to hierarchical 
encapsulation will be advocated--rigid ascriptive boundaries will already have 
been eroded. In saying this, I do not mean to invoke a naive version of 
modernization theory, according to which economic change brings in its wake a 
transformation of the socio-cultural system from ascriptive and 
particularistic values to achievement and universalist orientations. The 
persistence of traditional identities has certainly falsified that 
expectation. But “traditional identities" are themselves transformed as a 
result of the social, economic and intellectual changes that undermine the 
validity of models of hierarchical encapsulation and support concerns with 
equality and inclusion. Many people will find that their own experiences and 
identities cannot be accommodated in terms of traditional ascriptive 
groupings. This may result from intermarriage, from their having changed the 
occupations and ways of life associated with their groups of origin, or from 
their having accepted scientific or philosophical orientations incompatible 
with the belief-systems of traditional groups, and so forth. Growing up in a 
society where there is significant mobility over time, they will form 
identities that are not adequately expressed through their membership in 
particular ascriptive groups, and will therefore find a system of pluralist 
encapsulation oppressive, preventing them from living in accordance with their 
deepest self-understandings. Consider, for example, the Jew in Israel who 
wishes to marry someone in violation of Jewish law, or a francophone couple in 
Quebec who wish to raise their children to speak English fluently by sending 
them to an English-language school. 

The failure of pluralist encapsulation does not by itself vindicate 
liberal individualism, even in theory let alone in its practice. It is easy 
to appreciate the sources of the concerns expressed by these arguments. Too 
often our history has been marked by pseudo-universalist principles, ones 
permitting everyone to act like white, Protestant men or, I should say, 
permitting everyone to act as white, Protestant men are supposed to act. But 
numerous examples of norms that are not genuinely universal do not show that 
the ideal of universality should itself be abandoned. Nor, in fact, are its 
critics able to consistently reject it. For example, Young insists that her 
proposal is not designed to “encourage the expression of narrow self-interest" 
on the part of the identified groups. Rather, she argues, the demands of 
these groups must be defended on the grounds “that justice requires" these 
demands be granted. This appeal to “justice," in Young’s view, must be made 
to the citizenry as a whole (1989, 263, 266). 

The deep incoherence of Young’s argument is revealed when we ask how the 
groups that are to be given special privileges are to be identified. Her 
response is to argue that “a public must be constituted to decide which groups 
deserve specific representation in decision-making procedures" (266). If the 
actions of that public are to be defensible, they will presumably have to 
strive to achieve a position of impartiality among the claims of various 
groups for special forms of representation and for special rights and 
privileges. Thus, far from rejecting the ideal of equal citizenship, Young’s 
very conception of differentiated citizenship presupposes and rests upon it. 

This concern with difference, then, should not lead us to reject the 
ideal of universality and universal citizenship. Rather, it points to our all 
too common failings in realizing that ideal. By failing to attend to the 
actual life situations and needs of certain groups, by glossing over and 
ignoring important and legitimate differences, we come to frame principles and 
norms which reflect partial, not generalizable interests. 


3.2 Qualifications: the possibility of group rights and differential 
treatment 


The commitment to universality will, in general, support a framework of 
democratic individuality, a regime in which agency rights are protected for 
all individual equally. Nonetheless, the commitment to democratic 
individuality may itself require some deviations from the principles of equal 
rights and equal treatment based upon individuals’ group membership. There 
are three cases which are of particular interest here. 

The first case is the use of group-based rules designed to overcome the 
effects of past or current discrimination. Affirmative action and similar 
policies are often justified on these grounds. The second includes 
“consociational" regimes, which use group-based norms to define structures of 
political representation and policy making. These are often employed in 
situations where groups are separated by major cultural differences. Even if 
there is no history of oppression in these cases, there may not be enough 
trust and mutual understanding to adopt a purely individualist framework if 
that would lead to the majority group monopolizing political power. Many of 
the smaller European democracies including Switzerland fit this model, which 
is particularly appropriate for sharply divided societies with large minority 
groups. Third, group-based rules might be legitimately employed to enable 
cultural and other groups to sustain their ways of life. The individualist 
commitments of political liberalism require “permissive" policies that enable 
associations to form for educational, cultural, religious, and other purposes, 
without undue hardships. But a liberal state may wish to go further, not only 
permitting such associations to form, but subsidizing them in various ways, 
including the provision of direct financial support. Liberal states might 
also grant certain collective or group rights to enable cultural groups to 
manage their own affairs so that they can sustain their identities in the face 
of pressures for assimilation. 

We are obviously not faced with a choice between pluralist encapsulation 
and pure individualism. In all of the cases above, a legal and moral 
framework that is essentially individualist in nature is supplemented by 
special group of corporate rights to address particular problems. [In the 
first case, best typified by affirmative action and other policies of racial 
or gender preference, these measures are temporary, intended to make a purely 
individualist regime possible in the future. They do not pose deep, 
conceptual problems for political liberalism because these departures from 
equal rights are intended to make a regime of genuinely equal rights possible 
in the long run. There are, of course, very real questions to be raised about 
the efficacy of such measures--whether they will stigmatize their supposed 
beneficiaries in ways that will defeat their purpose; whether they will 
reenforce racial stereotypes and thinking, undermining the goal of a unified 
society; and whether they will cause other groups to mobilize to demand such 
measures, eventually entrenching a system of ethnic quotas in the assignment 
of social positions. For these reasons, affirmative action may be inadvisable 
under certain circumstances, but the issues involved are broadly empirical 
rather than normative or conceptual. 

The second and third cases raise somewhat different problems, because 
they envision a permanent qualification of the framework of liberal 
individualism. In each of these cases, the principle of equal rights is 
qualified by differential restrictions or privileges applying to people based 
on their ascribed group identity, and so they raise troubling questions for 
political liberalism. On the one hand, doctrinaire individualism can enforce 
a degree of homogeneity that undermines moral pluralism and the ability of 
individuals to express their identities. Religious groups, for example, 
should be free to discriminate in favor of co-religionists when it comes to 
hiring priests or ministers. On the other hand, permitting differential 
treatment of citizens based upon their membership in ascribed groups can be 
deeply unjust, even when its original intent was benign. These are the kinds 
of cases that often pose the tragic choices that political liberalism must 
confront. 
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Democratic individuality is self-undermining when it leads to a 
situation in which people are, in effect, deprived of important goods that are 
available to others because of their ascribed identities. In a culturally 
plural democratic society, it is easy to see how members of a minority group 
may effectively be deprived of political rights because they are always 
defeated in elections for public office, if members of the majority group only 
vote for candidates from their group. Similarly, as Kymlicka points out, the 
cultures of Native Americans are constantly threatened and are under pressure 
from English and French speaking populations. While anglophone Canadians or 
Americans can take the survival of their cultures for granted, Native 
Americans must make sacrifices to sustain their cultural communities. In such 
cases effective equality of rights is denied: although the minority may have 
the same formal rights as others, its members are unable to attain the goods 
which these rights are intended to protect. In the case of the survival of a 
cultural community, the good in question is the very set of traditions, 
values, roles, and characters, that form the "context of choice" within which 
individuals can make decisions about the goods and ideals they will pursue 
(Kymlicka, 1989, 165). In these kinds of situations, group rights are 
intended to secure the ends of democratic individuality itself. 

Unfortunately, because the use of group rights tends to violate 
individual equality, this solution is far from perfect. Kymlicka and Young, 
for example, suggest that people should have a right to receive an education 
in their native language. Kymlicka denies that Native Americans are entitled 
to be educated in English (although he allows that they should be permitted to 
attend English-language schools at their own expense) (195). Young objects to 
programs (such as bilingual education) designed “to increase English 
proficiency to the point where native-language instruction is unnecessary" 
(1990, 180). In both cases their concern is to sustain minority cultures. 
This is, in many ways, an admirable goal; language is obviously one of the 
most important cultural markers, and policies that disvalue a particular 
language and prevent people from becoming fully proficient in it show 
disrespect for its speakers. On the other hand, both Kymlicka and Young 
strongly object to the fact that Native Americans and Hispanics are 
significantly worse off than other citizens in terms of other social goods, 
including income, wealth, and access to valued social positions. 
Unfortunately, in this case the very policies intended to secure "the respect 
owed them as members of a cultural community" (Kymlicka, 195) will result in 
these groups not having fluency in English, which effectively precludes their 
achieving economic success in an English-speaking society. By providing 
differential treatment in order to achieve the goods available as a member of 
a minority community, we can make it more difficult for cultural minorities to 
achieve the goods available in the larger society. 

There are no easy answers in this kind of situation. Assimilationist 
policies intended to provide opportunities to acquire the advantages of the 
majority culture may be so damaging to those exposed to them that they are 
ineffective. Even when they are not, it may on balance be better to secure 
the goods available in the minority culture than to provide greater 
opportunities in the majority culture. It is certainly true that more could 
be done to ameliorate the plight of cultural minorities (as well as other 
disadvantaged groups in our society), easing the kind of dilemmas described 
above. But as the example of language policy makes clear, the dilemma cannot 
be entirely eliminated. 

Quite apart from the conceptual dilemmas involved in creating group 
rights, we also must ask whether specific proposals for differential treatment 
would be efficacious in achieving their goals. These are largely instrumental 
and pragmatic questions requiring empirical investigation and the appropriate 
answers may vary from case to case. 

In some areas we have begun to develop a considerable amount of 
knowledge about how such policies work, particularly differentiated structures 
of representation. As the study of consociational democracies has shown, 
there may well be circumstances in which differentiated forms of citizenship 
are necessary to realize even such minimal common goals as civil peace. Most 
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recently, for example, we have heard calls for consociational solutions to the 
problem of overcoming Apartheid in South Africa. But even a casual study of 
consociational regimes, and the operation of systems of special rights such as 
affirmative action policies in America and the practice of reserved seats in 
India, is enough to demonstrate that these policies are no panaceas. In fact, 
they often have the consequences of solidifying the power of irresponsible 
elites and driving deeper wedges between and within groups. A tradition of 
differentiated citizenship prior to 1975 did not make Lebanon a place where 
the concrete other is affirmed and respected in all his or her uniqueness and 
difference. 

In considering such arguments for differentiated citizenship, we must be 
alert to the ways in which the effort to identify and respond to differences 
among people may turn into a process of reification, leading to a false 
imputation of essentialist qualities to the members of some group, ignoring 
important variations within groups. This danger seems particularly acute in 
the kind of position advanced by Fraser, who requires that we "relate to 
people as members of collectivities or social groups with specific cultures, 
histories, social practices, values, habits, forms of life, vocabularies of 
self-interpretation and narrative traditions" (428). By all means, let us be 
sensitive to difference. But the idea that groups are internally homogeneous 
in these ways, particularly such large and diverse groups as “lesbians, gays, 
blacks, hispanics, other peoples of color and subordinated classes," let alone 
“women," is absurd. The range of differences within any of these groups on 
virtually any dimension of social importance is invariably greater than the 
differences between groups. In fast changing societies such as ours, both 
individuals’ affiliations and the nature and identity of particular groups 
will alter significantly in relatively short periods of time.’® The task of 
articulating the principles which ought to govern relations within the group 
will be, I suggest, no less intractable than the task of doing the same for 
the larger society of which these groups are parts. And it will require, if 
it is not to be imposed on its members, the same effort to achieve a 
standpoint of impartiality, bracketing areas of disagreement in search of 
common values and common ends. Itis this problem to which the liberal 
strategy offers a solution--not a perfect solution, but the only one we have. 
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Abstract 
We explore three dimensions of the reform of abortion regulation in the U.S. states 


from 1964 to 1973: diffusion, determination, and reinvention. We consider how the patterns 


of these dimensions differ for this morality policy as compared to the patterns found in the 


redistributive and developmental policies that have been studied previously. We find that the 
social learning process that characterized the diffusion and reinvention of this policy is 
similar to that of other types of policies, but the determinants of state abortion regulation 
reform were clearly different from those of economically-based policies. Instead of states’ 
socio-economic characteristics, we find that the strength of religious groups with moral 
objections to abortion, the demand for abortion services, party competition, and regional 
norms have the greatest impact on both the reform of and the permissiveness of a state’s pre- 


Roe abortion regulation. 


Introduction 


The potential for policy to determine politics has intrigued political scientists ever 


since Lowi suggested it almost thirty years ago (1964, 1972). That is, does the type of 


policy under consideration determine the pattern of the politics surrounding its adoption? 
There is some evidence that Lowi was correct in this conjecture (e.g., Hwang and Gray 
1991), even though most studies have examined only policies with primarily economic 
impacts and implications, policies that are redistributive, distributive, or developmental. 
There is evidence that what might be called "morality policies" have substantial differences 
in their adoption patterns from these economically-based policies (Meier and McFarlane 
1992; Meier and Johnson 1990; Morgan and Meier 1980; Fairbanks 1977). However, these 
studies of morality policy have focussed on a limited range of the aspects of adoption 
patterns that could be affected by a policy’s type, primarily that of the determinants of 
adoption. In this paper, we comprehensively explore the patterns of the adoption of one 
morality policy in the U.S. states: abortion regulation reform from 1964 to 1973’. The very 
sharp differences between the bases of debate over morality-based policy and economically- 
based policy will provide a fresh insight into the degree to which policy can and cannot 
effect politics. 

While typologies of public policy are often difficult to define clearly, we consider 
morality policies to be those which seek to regulate social norms or which evoke strong 
moral responses from citizens for some other reason (Tatalovich and Daynes 1988). 
Examples of the first type of morality policy include the prohibition of alcohol and 


recreational drug use, and bans on certain sexual practices, including sodomy, prostitution 
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and pornography; examples of the second type include the death penalty, the military draft, 


and gun control. The regulation of abortion evokes both of these aspects of morality policy 


(Tatalovich and Daynes 1981, 6). 

Morality policy raises questions that instigate debate over first principles, resulting in 
uncompromising clashes of values: what sexual practices are inherently sinful, when does a 
right to free speech conflict with a right to privacy, when does life begin, and when does the 
right of a fetus to life conflict with the right of a pregnant woman to privacy? Non-morality- 
based policy, on the other hand, typically invokes debate over economic interests where 
compromise comes more easily. Because of this difference in the bases of the debate over 
these types of policy, behavior involving morality policy tends to be "more ideological, more 
moral, more directly derived from fundamental values, more polarized, and less prone to 
compromise" than economically-based policies (Lowi 1988, xii). 

What then are the specific differences between the politics and development of 
morality policy and other types of policies? To begin to address this question, we examine 
the period of state abortion regulation reform from 1964 to 1973, immediately prior to the 
U.S. Supreme Court’s decision in Roe v. Wade that made these state regulations moot. 
During this period, states were free from federal mandate in the regulation of abortion, and 
so this period offers a case study of purely state-level influences on these regulations. 
Further, there was more reform activity in the states in this period than at anytime since the 
late 1800's, with 19 states making substantial changes in their abortion regulations during 
these ten years, and with many more states actively considering such changes. The 


conditions surrounding abortion regulation in this period therefore make it a good one for 
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exploring the question of the patterns of morality policy development. Further, with the 


U.S. Supreme Court allowing states more leeway in regulating abortion (Webster v. 


Reproductive Health Services 1989; Planned Parenthood v. Casey 1992), this analysis may 


give some insight into the politics of the coming activity in states on this issue (Goggin 
1993). 

Previous studies of inter-state policy variation suggest that there are at least three 
distinct dimensions of the policy adoption process among the states. First, diffusion involves 
the temporal and geographic patterns by which a given policy spreads from one state to 
another (Walker 1969; Gray 1973). Second, certain characteristics of a state can be seen as 
affecting the chances of that state adopting the policy. These adoption determinants can 
include socio-economic (Dye 1966; Dawson and Robinson 1963), political (Plotnick and 
Winters 1985; 1990), and public opinion (Wright, Erikson and McIver 1987) factors. The 
third dimension of policy adoption variation among the states is less-well researched than the 
first two. but is nonetheless distinct and significant: policy reinvention. Reinvention is the 
way in which a policy is modified as it is adopted by different states (Glick and Hays 1991). 
While few writers have considered more than one of these dimensions at a time (see Berry 
and Berry 1990 for an exception), we will discuss each of them regarding pre-Roe abortion 
policy reform in order to get a more comprehensive view of the politics and policies 


involved. 


Pre-Roe Abortion Regulation 


Induced abortions performed under most conditions were outlawed in the U.S. ona 


State by state basis in the late 19th century, largely at the impetus of the nascent American 


Medical Association (AMA) (Reagan 1991; Tribe 1990, 34; Halva-Neubauer 1992, 105-107). 


The criminalization of this medical procedure was advocated largely to exclude non-MD’s 
(e.g., homeopaths and midwives) from the provision of medical and obstetric services, but 
there was also a strong moral component to the anti-abortion argument even in this period. 
Much of this argument stemmed from the strong social taboo against sexuality, especially 
female sexuality, that pervades our culture even to this day (Luker 1984, 107-108). 

These 19th century regulations often allowed physicians to perform "therapeutic" 
abortions, however. This usually required a judgement that the pregnant woman’s life was in 
danger, but in an era when childbirth was a major cause of death for women, this judgement 
was not often difficult to justify. Further, given that doctors worked largely in isolation at 
this time, there was little gainsaying of their judgement on which situations were life- 
threatening. This meant that middle-class women with access to a sympathetic doctor could 
obtain a legal abortion fairly easily. 

As medical technology advanced with the 20th century, the "life-threatening" loophole 
in abortion regulations began to close as pregnancy and childbirth became less and less risky. 
Further, as doctors began to perform more of their work in hospitals, they came under more 
scrutiny by their peers and by hospital review boards. These two developments began to 
restrict access to legal abortion services even for well-heeled women, and they put the 
physicians who performed them in a tenuous legal position (Reagan 1991; Tribe 1990, 35- 
36). 


By the mid-20th century, physicians began to advocate a clarification of their legal 
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Status in this regard, both in order to protect themselves from liability and to provide services 


for their patients. To this end, the American Law Institute proposed a model penal code in 
1959 that would make abortion legal in more than just life-threatening circumstances, 
including in cases of rape or incest, when the child would be born with grave physical or 
mental defects, or when the physical or mental health of the pregnant woman was at stake. 
These exceptions, especially the latter, were thought to provide physicians with the sort of 
leeway they had had in making decisions regarding abortion prior to the mid-20th century. 
This model code and the drive to institute it in states were the start of the abortion regulation 
reform movement (Luker 1984, 66-91; Tribe 1990, 35-36). 

While this reform movement began as a classic case of the drive for self-regulation by 
a producer industry (Stigler 1971; Peltzman 1976; Benham 1980), strong underlying moral 
questions soon were injected into the debate. The overt issues of when human life begins 
and a pregnant woman’s right to privacy, and the covert issue of female sexuality came to 
inform the debate over these reforms. The Roman Catholic church especially became 
involved in overtly opposing reforms because of moral objections regarding the rights of 
fetuses (Luker 1984, 66-91; Tatalovich and Daynes 1981, 155-157). Morality-based support 
for reform began to emerge by 1967, when the National Organization for Women, the 
National Association for the Repeal of Abortion Laws (latter changing their name to the 
National Abortion Rights Action League), the Presidential Advisory Council on the Status of 
Women, the Commission on Population Growth, and other groups raised the issues of a 
woman's rights to privacy and control over her own body, and society’s responsibility for 


population control. By 1973, when Roe made most state-level regulations moot, fully 19 


Table 1: States Reforming Their Abortion Regulations 
(1964-1973) 


Permissiveness Level 


State Year (Initial, Final)? 
Louisiana 1964 0,1 


Mississippi 1966 


California 1967 
Colorado 1967 
North Carolina 1967 


Georgia 1968 
Maryland 1968 


Arkansas 1969 
Delaware 1969 
Kansas 1969 
New Mexico 1969 
Oregon 1969 


Alaska 1970 
Hawaii 1970 
New York 1970 
South Carolina 1970 
Virginia 1970 
Washington 1970 


Florida 1972 


*Permissiveness values based on a 0-6 scale, from the least to most permissive. 


1,2 
1,5 
1,5 
1,5 
1,4 
1,5 
1,4 
1,5 
2,5 
1,5 
1,6 
1,6 
1,6 
13 
1,6 
1,4 


states” had reformed or repealed their 19th century abortion regulations in response to this 


debate. (See Table 1.) 


TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE 


Policy Diffusion 

"Policy diffusion" refers to the way in which states sequentially adopt a particular 
policy innovation’. Walker explored the patterns of geographic diffusion of policy in the 
U.S. states, theorizing that this diffusion reflected a social learning process based on policy- 
makers applying inter-state analogies to the problems they face (1969). Instead of carefully 
evaluating the pros and cons of every conceivable policy option to solve a particular 
problem, Walker suggested that state policymakers look for shortcuts to rational 
decisionmaking, and an important shortcut is to copy the policies of peer states. By 
examining the geographic diffusion of dozens of policies over the course of U.S. history, he 
concluded that the pattern of this emulation was one of certain regional leaders adopting a 
policy first, with other states in a given region following suit, in a process that "can be 
visualized as a succession of spreading ink-blots on a map" (1973, 1187). This regional 
emulation arises because state policymakers and citizens more easily analogize to states 
nearby (e.g., Kansas and Nebraska) than states far away (e.g., Kansas and Massachusetts). 
This ease of analogy probably comes from a variety of sources, including economic, 


geographic and demographic similarities among co-regional states, as well as the physical 
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proximity that breeds familiarity. 


There is no reason to believe that such a regional diffusion pattern would not be 


followed for morality policy in the states, and indeed Figure 1 reveals a distinct regional 


pattern in the reform of pre-Roe abortion regulations from 1964 to 1973‘. Here, the states 
adopting reforms in this period are marked with a circle. Clearly, the southeast and Pacific 
regions have an abundance of reformed states, while other regions have few. And as of 
1973, each reform state in the contiguous 48 states (except New York) has at least one 
reform state bordering it. The sequence of geographic diffusion, as can be seen in Table 1, 


also suggests a series of "spreading ink blots." 


FIGURE 1 ABOUT HERE 


Another dimension of policy diffusion is the pattern of policy adoption over time 
(Gray 1973). The social learning process Walker suggested can also be used to hypothesize 
about these temporal diffusion patterns. One or two "pioneer" states (regional leaders) try a 
new policy, and other states wait to see how it works before deciding to adopt it. A few 
more adventurous states then adopt the policy, and as the benefits of the policy become 
apparent. more and more states come on board with increasing frequency. After a certain 
number of states adopt a new policy, a "take-off" point is reached, whereby the innovation 
takes On a momentum of its own and speedy adoptions follow (Rogers 1983, 244). Non- 
adopting states feel pressure to adopt, as the policy "gain[s] a stamp of legitimacy" and is 


viewed as “something all states ought to have" (Walker 1969, 890). Finally, after the bulk 
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of states adopt the policy in this relatively brief period of time, the last few "stragglers" will 


adopt more infrequently, as the reluctance of these most resistant states gives way slowly. 
These three phases- the gradual initial set of a few adoptions, the take-off and short burst of 
many adoptions in the middle period, and the final slow "mopping up" of the stragglers- 
yield a cumulative frequency distribution of adopters that has the S-shape of a typical 
learning curve (Rogers 1962, 153). Gray found this to be the common pattern of temporal 
State policy diffusion for the several redistributive policies she studied (1973). 

It is possible, however, that abortion law reform, as a morality policy, may have a 
slightly different pattern of diffusion than the redistributive policies that Gray studied. It 
may be that the basic moral values that were invoked in the latter stages of this debate 
truncated the normal S-shaped diffusion pattern. That is, the morality-based conflict over the 
issue may have stymied the reform movement, as risk-averse legislators and governors tried 
to avoid the issue. Most diffusion research has assumed that all states will eventually adopt 
the policy in question, but it may be that with a morality policy, the uncompromising and 
conflictual nature of the debate may keep some states from ever adopting it. After all, these 
are not strictly utilitarian measures designed to solve some widely understood problem; they 
are efforts to impose a basic moral principle that by definition does not have universal 
support. Perhaps in some states certain morality issues simply do not have broad enough 
support to survive the policymaking process. While they do not explore this possibility at 
length, Gray describes such a scenario for civil rights legislation (1973), and Glick and Hays 
do so with living will policies (1991), and both of these issues have a morality-based 


dimension to their debate. 
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Unfortunately, the intervention of the Roe decision in 1973 limits our ability to 


evaluate this hypothesis with the case under study, but the patterns of adoption up until that 


point do provide some support for it. Figure 2 shows that the temporal pattern of abortion 
regulation reform adoption from 1964 to 1973 does indeed exhibit the familiar S-curve. The 
slow beginning, with Louisiana in 1964 and Mississippi in 1966, is followed by five more 
states reforming in 1967 and 1968, and eleven more in 1969 and 1970. After 1970, perhaps 
as a backlash to the many reforms in 1969 and 1970 (Tribe 1990, 48-51), only one state 
reformed its law, yielding the flattening of the curve as the maximum level of adoptions was 
reached. It may be that there was a limit to the number of states that would ever adopt 
reforms, and this limit may be the 19 that did so by 1973, as indicated by the long period 
with little reform success between 1970 and 1973. If these 19 states were indeed the only 
potential adopters at the outset of this process, a take-off point of 1967 or 1968 would be 
right in line with that of the 20%-30% of potential adopters that Rogers suggests is the 
typical take-off point for organizational innovation adoption generally (1983, 244). Further, 
the length of time it took for this policy to diffuse is very similar to that found for a variety 
of other policies in the same period (Savage 1978; Walker 1969). So the pattern of temporal 
diffusion for pre-Roe abortion regulation reform is the same as the general pattern that social 
learning theory would lead us to expect, except that it is truncated in the abortion case, in 
that the number of potential adopters is not the whole set of states, perhaps due to its being a 


morality policy. 
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Determinants of Reform 


Probably the most thoroughly explored dimension of policy variation among the states 


is the issue of the determinants of policy adoption, that is, those factors that increase or 
decrease a state’s chances of adopting a given policy. Two general types of determinants are 
often identified: internal and external factors. The latter are primarily the influences of other 
states (and sometimes the federal government) on a state’s adoption decision. Figure 1 
indicates that the pull of regional norms does appear to figure into a state’s decision to 
reform its pre-Roe abortion regulation, as discussed above. We expect that the greater the 
level of reform among its co-regional states, the more likely a state will be to reform its own 
abortion laws, and this factor will be included in our analysis. But it is the question of 
internal determinants, those characteristics of the state itself, that raise perhaps the most 
interesting questions here. 

There is some limited evidence that morality policies have a set of determinants that 
is distinct from those of the economically-based policies that are usually studied (Meier and 
McFarlane 1992). Whereas distributive, redistributive and developmental policies have been 
found to be largely influenced by the socio-economic status of a state and its citizens (e.g., 
Dawson and Robinson 1963; Dye 1966; Hwang and Gray 1991), we expect that these factors 
will have little if any impact on morality policy. Economically-based policies have impacts 
on a Citizen’s socio-economic status, and therefore it seems reasonable that the socio- 


economic status of a state’s citizens would impact on the demand for these policies. 


Morality policy impacts on people’s moral values, often without regard to economics, and 
therefore it is these values that ought to impact the demand for these policies. Some 
correlation between morality policy and a state’s socio-economic characteristics has been 
found (Dye 1966, 220; Sutton 1963; Guth and Halva-Neubauer 1993), but it may be that 
these relationships are spurious and will disappear when moral value-based variables are 
controlled for (Fairbanks 1977). We test this hypothesis for two variables that are invariably 
cited as determinants of economically-based policies: state per capita income and 
urbanization. 

A few studies offer partial confirmation of the hypothesis of first-principle-based 
policy demand, finding that the adoption of morality policy is influenced by the preferences 
of the citizenry, the strength and size of relevant moral value-based interest groups, and the 


demand for the "immoral" good (Fairbanks 1977; Morgan and Meier 1980; Meier and 


McFarlane 1992; Meier and Johnson 1990). We explore how these factors would apply in 


the case of pre-Roe abortion regulation reform. 

Morality policy can have a high degree of salience to citizens, and therefore it also 
can have a high degree of salience to elected officials (Tatalovich and Daynes 1988, 218). 
Since morality policy is often technically simple and involve debates that are based on first 
principles, the average citizen is much more likely to have and voice an opinion than for a 
redistributive or developmental policy. For example, a proposal to institute the death penalty 
in a state would likely evoke more interest and debate from the general public than a change 
in the formula for state school aid. This being the case, elected officials who want to retain 


their positions will likely do their best to reflect constituency opinion on morality policy, if 


they are forced to take a stand. While it has been shown that a state’s policy broadly reflects 


the ideology of its citizens (Wright, Erikson, and McIver 1987), there is evidence that on 
issues with a strong morality component (e.g., drunk driving, the minimum legal drinking 
age, forced medical care for children of certain religious faiths), state legislators take cues 
from their constituents to an even greater extent than they do for other types of policy 
(Songer, et al. 1986). More directly to the issue under study here, Guth and Halva- 
Neubauer (1993) and Cohen and Barrilleaux (1992) independently found that post-Roe state 
abortion policy is directly related to public opinion on the issue. Unfortunately, state public 
opinion polling data on abortion regulation are not available for the pre-Roe period. 
Therefore, we must consider surrogate measures of public opinion, including measures of 
liberalism and religious affiliation. 

While "liberalism" and "conservatism" are vague concepts, both individual self- 
attributions of these orientations and aggregations of these self-attributions have been found 
to be associated with certain state policies (e.g., Wright, Erikson, and McIver 1987; 
Klingman and Lammers 1984). However, the typical conception of this ideologicai 
dimension probably does not define a significant cleavage for the issue of abortion regulation 
(Cook. Jelen, and Wilcox 1993), especially in the period before Roe (Tribe 1990, 46-48; 
Guth. et al. 1993). While “liberals” are typically thought of as opposing abortion regulation, 
some groups that are traditionally liberal on other social and economic issues (e.g., Roman 
Catholics) are strongly in favor of strict abortion regulation; on the other hand, the 
government control aspect of abortion regulation may make certain conservatives 


unsympathetic toward it (Meier and McFarlane 1993; Meier and Johnson 1990; Berkman and 
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O’Connor 1993). Therefore, we expect that traditional liberalism measures will not be 


associated with pre-Roe abortion policy in states. As a measure of state-level liberalism, we 
use the average Americans for Democratic Action (ADA) score for a state’s congressional 
delegation in a given year (Holbrook-Provow and Poe 1987)°. 

One surrogate for citizen attitudes on the abortion question that may prove more valid 
is religious affiliation. The Roman Catholic church and many conservative Protestant 
denominations strongly favor abortion regulation, based on their interpretations of the Bible 
and the biology of conception (Goggin 1993; Tatalovich and Daynes 1981, 155-158). Recent 
survey research has shown that while not all adherents to these faiths hold strong pro- 
regulation views regarding abortion, they-are generally less supportive of legalized abortion 
than adherents of the mainline Protestant and Jewish faiths (Cook, Jelen, and Wilcox 1992, 
102). There has been conflicting empirical evidence as to the importance of this religious 
cleavage to a state’s level of abortion regulation (Conover and Gray 1983; Blair and Savage 
1981; Meier and McFarlane 1992; Berkman and O’Connor 1993), but we hypothesize that 
the percentage of a state’s population that is Catholic or conservative Protestant’ will be 
negatively related to abortion regulation reform. 

Interest group strength is likely to be important in both self-regulation and morality 
policy. In self-regulation policy there is usually little or no opposition, and very little if any 
mass demand for the policy (Stigler 1971; Peltzman 1976; Benham 1980). Therefore, it is 
up to the producer interest group desiring the regulation to instigate action, and the size and 
strength of that group will likely determine the policy outcome. In the case of pre-Roe 


abortion law, the relevant producer interest group is the AMA, as it was physicians who 
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initially sought this regulation (Tatalovich and Daynes 1981, 150-151; Luker 1984, 66-91: 


Tribe 1990, 35-36). However, strong morality-based debate likely would reduce the 


influence of producer interest groups. Self-regulation works best in a quiet political arena. 


Therefore, if the morality-based debate dominated on this issue, the medical establishment 
should have had no influence. A measure of medical establishment influence (the number of 
physicians per 100,000 population) is included in our analysis to test this hypothesis (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census various years). 

Two other types of interest groups are also potentially at work here: Catholic and 
conservative Protestant church groups and women’s rights groups. The former we have 
discussed above. The strength of these groups is assumed to be related to the proportion of 
adherents in a state, and so the effect of these churches as groups will be impossible to 
disengage from the effect of the opinions of their adherents. The identification of the 
influence of women’s groups advocating the reform of abortion regulation causes another 
methodological problem. No women’s group came out in favor of reform until 1967, when 
the National Organization for Women (NOW) did so (Tatalovich and Daynes 1981, 152-154; 
Tribe 1990, 45). Further, the absence of any accurate membership or supporter lists for 
NOW or other such groups during the period under study makes the measurement of 
women’s groups influence in the states difficult. However, one way of getting at this 
question is to consider another important general influence on morality policy: demand for 
the good being regulated (Meier and McFarlane 1992). 

While abortion services are used by women of all types, an unplanned child likely 


entails higher opportunity costs for women who are in the workforce than for those who are 
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not (Gohmann and Ohsfeldt 1990). That is, the childbearing and child-rearing costs for a 


woman working outside the home may include time off the job, major career changes, and/or 
daycare expenses, whereas those working in the home would not have to absorb these costs 
to as great a degree. All other things being equal, therefore, women in the workforce will 
likely have a greater demand for abortion services and be more supportive of reformed 
abortion regulations than other women. 

Women in the workforce also suffer from various types of employment discrimination 
and sexual harassment that women not in the workforce are subject to less often. This is 
likely to be especially true in the period under study, when women were just beginning to 
make significant inroads into the workplace. This sort of recognition of the problems of 
women in the workforce, as well as the extra financial and social resources employment 
provides, might also make these women more likely to support NOW and other interest 
groups advocating women’s justice issues, one of which would be abortion reform. 
Therefore, both because of the influence of individual preferences and interest group 
strength, we expect that the rate of female participation in the workforce in a state will be 
positively related to the reform of its abortion regulation.® 

The effect of political party competition on state policy adoption has long been 
debated, with perhaps the bulk of the evidence indicating that it has little influence on 
economically-based policy (Dawson and Robinson 1963; Dye 1966; but see Plotnick and 
Winter 1985, 1990). But even when the two major political parties do not have clear 
Opposing positions on a morality policy (as was the case for abortion regulation reform in the 


1960’s and 1970's), the level of competition between the two parties could well have an 
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important impact on its adoption. Morality policy engenders vigorous debate based on first 


principles, and this is the sort of debate that causes electoral risks for politicians. Advocates 


on both sides of the issue may assess an official’s position in absolute terms, leaving no 
room for a comfortable compromise. Assuming that elected officials would like to keep their 
jobs, the more insecure their electoral status, the less likely they are to raise a morality issue 
in serious debate, thereby allowing the status quo to continue. The best measure of this 
insecurity in a state’s political system is interparty competition. Therefore, we expect that 
the greater this competition is in a state, the less likely it will be that its abortion regulation 
will be reformed. In order to test this hypothesis, we modify Ranney’s familiar index of 
interparty competition for the period 1962-1973 to make it one of non-directional competition 
and include it in our analyses (Ranney 1976; Patterson and Caldiera 1984, 692). 

Tables 2 and 3 show the results of two sets of over-time analyses conducted to test 
the above hypotheses. In Table 2, we consider the influences on the reform of a state’s 
abortion regulation, with reform being considered to be a discrete, non-repeatable event. 
While a state could have reformed its regulations more than once, no state did so in this 
period. The qualitative change we count as a "reform" is the addition to a state’s regulation 
of at least one of the following six categories of conditions for a legal abortion: risk to the 
pregnant woman’s life, pregnancy being caused by rape or incest, risk to the pregnant 
woman’s physical health, severe deformity of the fetus, risk to the pregnant woman’s mental 
health, and any condition in the first trimester (essentially free choice). The dependent 
variable is then whether or not a state loosened its regulations by adding one or more of 


these conditions to its definition of a legal abortion in a given year. 
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Table 2: Determinants of Reform of 
State Pre-Roe Abortion Regulations (1964-1973) 


Full model 


Trimmed model 


%Catholic and Fundamentalist 


-.073** 
(.034)? 


-.068** 
(.035) 


Female Labor Force Participation 


-200*** 
(.079) 


(.063) 


Average Regional Permissiveness 


(.384) 


(.338) 


Party Competition 


-7.863*** 
(3.52) 


-6.411*** 
(2.12) 


Liberalism 


-.006 
(.015) 


Wealth 


-.000 
(.001) 


Urbanization 


-.009 
(.027) 


Medical doctors 


.015 
(.013) 


Constant 


-5.561* 
(3.718) 


-5.458** 
(3.108) 


n 
Log Likelihood 
PRE 


417 
-61.87 
10.5% 


417 
-63.10 
5.3% 


-Cases scored as "reform": 4.6% (19 cases) 


-Logit estimation of the hazard rate for a state reforming its abortion regulation in a given 


year, given that it had not previously done so in the study period. 


*Standard error of the estimated coefficient. 


* - Significant at the .01 level with a one-tailed test 
** - Significant at the .0S level with a one-tailed test 
*** - Significant at the .10 level with a one-tailed test 


—S 


Table 2 reports the estimated coefficients of a discrete-time hazard rate logit model, 


where the unit of analysis is the state in the "risk set" in each year (that is, those not 
previously having reformed their abortion regulations), and the dependent variable is coded 0 
for a state in a year it did not reform its abortion regulations, and 1 for a year in which it did 
reform. This sort of event history analysis allows us to estimate a regression-based model on 
Over-time data where the dependent variable is dichotomous and very infrequently coded as 1 
(Berry and Berry 1990; Allison 1984, 1982). The estimated coefficients therefore indicate 
the effect of the independent variables on the probability that the dependent variable will 
equal 1 on the condition that the state has not previously reformed, holding all other 


independent variables in the model constant.’ 


TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE 


As can be seen in Table 2, all of the hypotheses posited above are borne out. All the 
hypothesized effects are statistically significant in the expected direction, and the 
hypothesized non-effects are not significant. The influences on whether a state reformed its 
abortion regulation from 1964 to 1973 are its level of interparty competition, female labor 
force participation, and adherents to the Catholic or conservative Protestant faiths, and the 
average level of permissiveness of abortion regulation in the state’s standard U.S. Census 
Bureau region'’. Further, those variables that have often been found to be influential on 
economically-based state policy variation (liberalism, wealth, and urbanization) are found to 


have no influence on this morality policy. And finally, our hypothesis that the conflictual, 
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morality-based debate on this issue would reduce the influence of doctors as a producer 
interest group seeking self-regulation was confirmed. Note also that these relationships hold 
up when the model is trimmed of the insignificant variables found in the full model"'. 

While it may be categorically distinctive for a state to adopt any reform in a given 
year, the type of reform is also be an important consideration. All abortion regulation 
reforms in this period were not alike, but the analysis in Table 2 treats all reforms as being 
equal. In order to examine the influences on this reform variation, we use a scale of 
abortion regulation permissiveness based the number of conditions under which an abortion 
would be legal in a state (Weiner and Bernhardt 1990; Albritton and Wetstein 1991). 


Although there are a variety of ways in which these regulations were changed over the 


years’ (e.g., changes in penalties for violations, expanding or contracting the coverage of 


certain drugs and procedures, etc.), the most general and salient dimension of these 
regulations is under which conditions a woman can obtain a legal abortion. The six 
conditions discussed above may be thought of as a rough ordinal scale, from the least to most 
permissive. We use the sum of the number of these conditions a state sets up for legal 
abortions to measure permissiveness in that state, with the scale running from 0 (no 
conditions for legal abortions) to 6 (free choice in the first trimester)’. 

In Table 3, we report the results of a pooled cross-sectional time-series analysis done 
on the U.S. states for 1964-1973, using the 0-6 permissiveness scale as the dependent 
variable.'* The idea is that abortion regulation permissiveness will vary across the states 
and across time with the explanatory variables discussed above. Where the event history 


analysis is designed to estimate the effect of these variables on whether or not a state 
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Table 3: Determinants of the Permissiveness 
of Pre-Roe State Abortion Regulation (1964-1973) 


Full model Trimmed model 


%Catholic and Fundamentalist -.009*** -.008*** 
(.003)* (.003) 
Female Labor Force Participation .026*** Gr 
(.010) (.007) 


Average Regional Permissiveness .098*** .089*** 
(.038) (.036) 


Party Competition -.491* -.466** 
(.346) (.257) 


Abortion Regulation _887*** _ggg*** 
Permissiveness (lagged one year) (.028) (.028) 


Liberalism -.001 
(.002) 


Wealth -.000 
(.001) 
Urbanization .001 
(.004) 
Medical doctors .001 
(.001) 


Constant -.283 
(.364) 


R? .80 

R’adjusted .80 

n 500 
Godfrey’s LM 1.02° 


-General least squares error component model estimates. 


‘Standard error of the estimated coefficient. 
Fails to reject the null hypothesis of no time-wise serial correlation at the .10 level. 


* - Significant at the .01 level with a one-tailed test 
** - Significant at the .05 level with a one-tailed test 
*** _ Significant at the .10 level with a one-tailed test 
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reformed its abortion law in a given year, this pooled time-series analysis estimates their 
effect on the level of permissiveness in a given year. This change versus stasis aspect to 
reform is subtle, but gives us a slightly different purchase on the problem. If the results of 
these analyses confirm one another, it will be strong indication of the validity of our 


hypotheses. 


TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE 


Indeed, the results reported in Table 3 duplicate those of the event history analysis. 
All the posited hypotheses are again confirmed. The only hypothesis that is weakly 
confirmed is that regarding party competition, otherwise our hypotheses are strongly 
confirmed and robust to the addition or deletion of the insignificant variables in the full 
model. A lagged endogenous variable (abortion regulation permissiveness in a state in the 


previous year) is used in each model to account for the time-wise serial correlation that is 


present here'® (Beck and Katz 1993), and the insignificant Godfrey’s LM indicates that 


indeed no such serial correlation exists in our reported model.'© The lagged endogenous 
variable does inflate the reported R’’s to a degree, but even without the lagged variable, the 
full model explains a healthy 40.0% of the variance in the dependent variable. Ciearly, we 
have a strong, robust model which, when taken with the results of the event history analysis, 
provide solid confirmation of our hypotheses regarding the determinants of abortion 
regulation variation in the pre-Roe period. This morality policy has distinctly different 


determinants than the economically-based policies that have typically been studied. 
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Policy Reinvention 


Reinvention is the extent to which and the ways in which a policy is changed as it 


diffuses among the states. Thinking about policy adoption again as a social learning process, 


there are clear expectations for the patterns of reinvention. Risk averse state policymakers 
have less than full information regarding policies’ political and substantive impacts, and 
therefore proceed with caution when considering a new policy. But the experiences of the 
States that have adopted the policy previously provide information that allows a later adopting 
state to better predict these effects. Late adopters take into account the experiences, both 
policy and political, of earlier adopters, thereby allowing them to modify their version of the 
policy to make the result more in line with their output preferences (Glick and Hays 1991). 

This progressive learning process would result in early adopters changing the policy 
status quo only slightly, while late adopters, being emboldened by the successes of their 
predecessors, would institute larger changes. For example, if Montana raised its highway 
speed limit from 55 to 60 miles per hour (mph) and found no ill effects, North Dakota could 
raise its limit from 55 to 65 mph with the same relative risk. A jump of ten mph for North 
Dakota would be about equivalent in risk to a jump of five mph for Montana, the earlier 
adopter. This sort of incremental learning and progressively more extensive policy 
reinvention is precisely what Glick and Hays found to be occurring in state living-will law 
adoptions in the 1970’s and 1980’s (1991). 

While incrementalism of this sort is to be expected in redistributive and 


developmental policy where the debate often centers on the marginal change, morality 


Table 4: Permissiveness of State Abortion Regulation Reforms 


Period Average Change in Average Final 
Permissiveness* Permissiveness* 


1964-1966 1.0 1.5 
(2 states) 


1967-1969 3.6 4.8 
(10 states) 


1970-1972 4.4 5.4 
(7 states) 


*Permissiveness values based on a 0-6 scale, from the least to most permissive. 


policies involve debates over first principles, and as such might be expected to generate a 


more categorical shift in policy (Tatalovich and Daynes 1988). Since the debate over these 
policies often involves polarized positions with little room for compromise, morality policy 
reinvention may not proceed in the typical pattern of social learning-based incremental policy 
reinvention. We examine this issue by using the abortion regulation permissiveness scale 
discussed above. If incremental policy reinvention occurred, we would see an increase in 
both the size of the change of a state’s reform and the value to which a reforming state 
moved itself on this scale. On the other hand, if an uncompromising debate occurs, we will 
see no change over time in the levels of reform, as categorical shifts in this policy will offer 


no room for incremental change. 


TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE 


Table 4 displays the average change values and the average final values of state 
reform on the permissiveness scale, broken down into three periods: 1964-1966, 1967-1969, 
and 1970-1973. As the data show, the later a group of states adopted their reforms, the 
greater was the change in their law and the more permissive was the final law. Whereas 
early adopters Mississippi and Louisiana changed an average of only one point on this scale 
(i.e.. by adding either a threat to life or rape/incest as a condition for a legal abortion), the 
states that reformed from 1970 to 1973 averaged a 4.4 point increase on the scale, to an 
average final value of 5.4, very close to complete choice in the first trimester. It appears 


then that the process of over-time change for abortion regulation reform was unidirectional 
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and incremental, and as such is consistent with social learning theory. It is also consistent 


with the little systematic evidence of incremental change that has been found in the adoptions 


of post-Roe abortion regulations (Halva-Neubauer 1990). 


Conclusion 

As a case study of morality policy diffusion, determination, and reinvention in the 
U.S. states, the study of these pre-Roe abortion regulations is limited in its external validity. 
We give up a degree of generalizability to gain the insight a careful, detailed examination of 
a single case can provide. Given this caveat, there is much in this case study to tell us about 
how morality policy is like and is not like the economically-based policies that have been 
studied in the past. 

First, it is clear that the social learning process of policy diffusion and reinvention 
found in other types of policy is seen in the adoption of the abortion regulation reforms 
studied here. The regional dimension of reform is shown in Figure 1, and the analysis in 
Tables 2 and 3 indicate that regional norms are important determinants of reform, even when 
controlling for a range of state-level characteristics. This is consistent with Walker’s theory 
of states learning from and emulating those states with which they are most familiar and with 
which they have the most in common- their neighbors (1969). Further, the cumulative 
temporal S-curve of abortion regulation reform squares with what we know about how states 
adopt economically-based policies over time (Gray 1973). And finally, the incremental 
reinvention we observed in abortion regulation reform is also indicative of the way decision- 


makers pursue change under uncertainty. In each of these ways, the diffusion and 
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reinvention of this morality policy displayed the familiar patterns not only of state adoptions 


of other types of policies, but also of social learning generally (Rogers 1983). It appears that 
the first principle-based conflict surrounding this policy is not different enough from that 
surrounding other types of decisions to cause it to change policy-makers’ learning behavior 
significantly. The one exception to this is that the conflictual nature of the issue may have 
led to a truncation of the temporal learning S-curve, as a number of states may never have 
adopted these reforms even if Roe had not intervened in the process. 

But while states’ social learning processes regarding this pre-Roe abortion regulation 
reform appear to be little affected by its morality-based nature, this cannot be said for the 
types of states who participated in this social learning process. That is, the characteristics 
that led a state to reform (or not reform) are distinctly different for this policy than for 
economically-based policies, and this is likely due to the morality component of abortion 
regulation reform. Instead of adoption decisions being associated with the socio-economic 
conditions of a state, as has been found to be so important for other policy types, abortion 
regulation reform was found to be influenced by citizen’s moral values regarding the issue, 
demand for the service being regulated, and interparty competition, as well as regional 
norms. This confirms the little previous research that has been undertaken on the 
determinants of state morality policies (Meier and McFarlane 1992; Meier and Johnson 1990; 
Fairbanks 1977; Morgan and Meier 1980). 

Therefore it appears that policy has affected politics here, but only along one 
dimension. The process of social learning is consistent across policies even as different as 


those that are morality- and economically-based. However, the conditions needed for such 
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social learning to occur vary considerably between these types of policy. Researchers in this 


area would therefore be well-advised to distinguish between these dimensions of the policy 


process when assessing the effects of policy on politics. 
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Variable 


Abortion 
Regulation 
Permissiveness 


Average 
Regional 
Permissiveness 


Female Labor 
Force 
Participation 


Liberalism 


% Catholic and 
Conservative 
Protestant 


Wealth 


Urbanization 


Party 
Competition 


Medical 
Doctors 


Appendix: Measurement of Variables 
Measure 


0-6 cumulative scale of the number of conditions 
under which legal abortions were allowed. 


Average Permissiveness score of states (except 
for the state in question) in one of the nine U.S. 
Census Bureau regions. 


The percentage of females older than 16 who 
were in the labor force. Years 1964-1965 used 
data from the 1960 census; years 1966-73 used 
data from the 1970 census. 


The average ADA score for the state’s 
congressional delegation for each year. 


Percentage of a state’s population adhering to one 
of the following faiths in 1971: Roman Catholic, 
Churches of God, Mormons, Church of Christ, 
Church of the Nazarene, Mennonites, 
Conservative Baptist Association, Missouri and 
Wisconsin Synod Lutherans, Pentecostal Free 
Will Baptists, Pentecostal Holiness, the Salvation 
Army, Seventh Day Adventists, and Southern 
Baptists. (Meier and McFarlane 1993, 99). 


State per capita personal income, standardized to 
1967 dollars. 


The percentage of population living in an urban 
area. 


Ranney’s index of state interparty competition for 
1962-1973, "folded" to measure competition in a 
non-partisan fashion. 


Number of medical doctors per 100,000 
population. 


Source 


Survey of 
regulations 
conducted by the 
authors 


Survey of 
regulations 
conducted by the 
authors 


U.S. Bureau of 
the 

Census 1964, 
1973. 


Sharp 1988 


Johnson, et al. 
1974 


U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, 
various years. 


U.S Bureau of 
the Census, 
various years 


Ranney 1976 


U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, 
various years 
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Endnotes 


1. While the reform movement got underway in the 1950’s, as described above, only one 


actual reform occurred during this period (Alabama in 1951), and this was a very small 
change. Therefore, we begin our analysis the year the first reform occurred in the period of 
sustained reform activity. 

2. As mentioned in footnote #1, Alabama also reformed its 19th century law (in 1951), but 
prior to the major push for reform in the 1960’s and 1970’s. All the patterns discussed in 
the empirical analysis of the period 1964 to 1973 were even more clearly affirmed when 
Alabama’s reform is considered. 

3. An "innovation" here refers to a policy which is new for a particular state, whether or not 
it has been used elsewhere. 

4. The determination of which states reformed their abortion regulations during this period 
was made through a national survey of state legislative and judicial officials conducted by the 
authors in the summer and fall of 1992. Copies of the relevant statutes were obtained and 
analyzed to determine whether a state reformed its law, and what type of reform was 
undertaken. 

5. As noted in endnote #1, Alabama reformed its regulations in 1951, further emphasizing 
this pattern. 

6. Thanks to George Krause for providing us with this data. 

7. The denominations of protestantism that are defined as "conservative" for our purposes 
are: Churches of God, Mormons, Church of Christ, Church of the Nazarene, Mennonites, 


Conservative Baptist Association, Missouri and Wisconsin Synod Lutherans, Pentecostal Free 
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Will Baptists, Pentecostal Holiness, the Salvation Army, Seventh Day Adventists, and 


Southern Baptists (Meier and McFarlane 1993, 99). The Glenmary study of religious 


affiliation in the U.S. is used here, even though the data is available for 1971 only (Johnson, 
et al 1974). No data is available for each year in the study, so the 1971 figures are used for 
each year. 

8. On this variable, too, we are forced to use data that was collected in less than the optimal 
time period. The decennial census by the U.S. Bureau of the Census (1964, 1973) is the 
only source of this information until 1977, when the Bureau of Labor Statistics began to keep 
track of this on an annual basis. Therefore, we used a state’s 1960 score for the years 1964- 
65, and its 1970 score for 1966-1973. As with our measure of religious adherents, this use 
of surrogate years will bias our inferences toward finding no relationship between reform and 
this variable. Since our hypotheses are that such relationships exist, this bias yields a 
conservative test of our hypotheses. 

9. While the problem of serial correlation has not been completely solved for logit models 
(Aldrich and Nelson 1984, ), one method of assessing whether it is a problem here is to 
include dummy variables for the time periods and do a joint test for their significance 
(Allison 1984, 16-21). This was done here, and a Wald test revealed that the annual 
dummies had no significant impact, and so were dropped from the model. 


10. While any delineation of region in the U.S. is open to the criticism of arbitrariness, the 
Census Bureau's regions are widely used, reasonably compact, and provide an adequate 


definition for our purposes. 


11. The proportional reduction in error (PRE) measures for these models are small, but this 


is a function of the very small number of cases being coded as 1, as will always be the case 


in a discrete-time, non-repeatable event history model such as this. 

12. See Tatalovich 1981 (23-26) for more details on the reforms passed during this period. 
13. While this scale is ordinal in nature, we treat it as interval for the purposes of analysis. 
Some random error will undoubtedly arise in the measure for this reason. The effect of this 
error will be to increase our chances of Type II error, and this needs to be considered in 
examining the results. But the practical realities of developing a better measure limits us 
here. But the ability to check our results against the event history analysis of a very similar 


phenomenon give us confidence in our results. 


14. The estimation of pooled cross-sectional time series analysis is a very complicated 
problem, due to potential heteroskedasticity and serial correlation between cross-sections and 
across time. Since this data set was cross-sectionally dominant with two time invariant 
measured variables (the percentage of Catholics and conservative Protestants in a state and 
party competition), we used a generalized least squares error components (GLSE) model in 
our reported analysis (Stimson 1985, 922-925). Reasonable alternative estimation and 
inference approaches included ordinary least squares with robust errors (White 1980) and 
GLSE with robust errors. We undertook both of these alternatives on this data and found 
absolutely no difference in the inferences regarding our hypotheses. This gives us confidence 
in the results we report. 

15. The Durbin-Watson statistic on the full model run with no lagged endogenous variable 


was .574, indicating positive serial correlation within each cross-section over time. 


16. Godfrey’s general LM test of serial correlation must be used here because the Durbin- 
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Watson test is biased toward the value of 2 when a model contains a lagged endogenous 


variabie (Godfrey 1978). 
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Interpretive Independence: Mixed Lessons 
from the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions’ 


by Wayne D. Moore™ 


Constitutional theory and practice regarding state interpre- 
tive authority contain odd juxtapositions. Efforts by states to 
rely on the tenth amendment to oppose exercises of federal power 
have been tainted by their association with slavery and its 
incidents, even though such efforts have typically been justified 
as means of securing rights of persons, not abridging them. 

There are good reasons for concluding that the Civil War, recon- 
struction amendments, and other political practices over the past 
two hundred years have effectively preempted some claims of state 
nullifying or interposing authority; yet state officials continue 
to defy federal officials -- for example, by enacting laws that 
are inconsistent with Supreme Court precedents regarding criminal 
procedures or restrictions on abortions. There has been renewed 
interest in reviving principles of classical republicanism, 
particularly popular participation; but little attention has been 
devoted to the people’s dependence on state and local autonomy as 
integral components of such a revival. It is risky business 
advocating state interpretive independence, but constitutional 
theory and practice seem to depend on states being willing and 
able to protect their constitutional prerogatives even in opposi- 
tion to predominant sentiments within the nation. 


It is difficult to argue that the United States Supreme 
Court has been the only important constitutional interpreter. On 
the contrary, political configurations since the early 1980s, 
like those during the 1930s, have sparked interest in departmen- 
tal conceptions of interpretive authority. Some of that interest 
may be attributable to partisan alignments, including hostility 
within academic circles to jurisprudential postures associated 
with Republican appointees to the Supreme Court. In addition, 
academic disciples of Legal Realists, including Critical Legal 
Scholars and members of the Law and Literature camp, have fueled 
arguments for interpretive plurality. Yet little attention has 
been given to the states” actual or potential roles in making, 
preserving, or changing constitutional norms. 


This paper reconsiders state interpretive prerogatives and 
how they relate to those of federal officials and the people at 
large. The objects of my study are historical precedents having 
radical dimensions: the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions of 
1798 and 1799, along with drafts, responses and other analyses of 
the two states’ claims of interpretive independence. These 
materials provide contexts for exploring foundational issues of 
constitutional meaning and authority; thus they deserve fresh 


“Prepared for delivery at the 1993 Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association, the 
Washington Hilton, September 4, 1993. Copyright c 1993 by Wayne D. Moore. All rights reserved. 


“*J.D., 1883, University of Virginia School of Law; Ph.D., Politics, Princeton University; Assistant 
Professor, Department of Political Science, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University. 


scrutiny by all persons who take seriously the Constitution’s 
claims of supremacy. 


This piece is part of a larger study on the character of 
constitutional meaning and authority. My goal here is to indi- 
cate how the states’ interpretive prerogatives, like those of 
federal officials and the people at large, play important roles 
within constitutional structures. Those inclined to disregard 
claims of state interpretive autonomy as ill-begotten or anachro- 
nistic would be well advised to ponder seriously the implications 
of such a position for understanding the Constitution’s character 
as law, including its ability to mediate political choices and 
not simply to ratify political domination. 


What emerges from this paper, among other things, is a 
tentative conclusion that interpretive authority, like other 
constitutional prerogatives, are dispersed vertically as well as 
horizontally: among institutions of federal and state government 
and the people at large, not just among branches of the federal 
government. Although the rule of law requires locating within 
institutions of the federal government preclusive authority to 
interpret and exercise their powers, principles of constitutional 
supremacy, which qualify the reach of national supremacy, support 
affirming the states’ authority to interpret independently the 
scope of their reserved powers, at least for some purposes and in 
some contexts. A position that the states have independent 
interpretive prerogatives, including powers of political protest 
analogous to rights of the people that are protected by the first 
amendment, complements the tenth amendments’ reservation of 
powers to the states, not just the people. Representative 
processes appear to depend, moreover, not only on freedom of 
speech among the people at large, but also on effective communi- 
cation among the states. 


I. Three Forms of Protest 


The Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798 resulted from, and 
exacerbated, divisions between the Federalist and Republican 
parties that had crystallized during the Republic’s early years 
as offshoots of the Constitution’s proponents and opponents, 
respectively. John Adams, a leading Federalist, defeated Thomas 
Jefferson, a leading Republican, in the presidential election of 
1796. Jefferson became vice president pursuant to electoral 
rules that were in effect at the time. 


Congress, which was controlled by Federalists, enacted two 
laws in 1798, known popularly as the Alien and Sedition Acts. 
They allowed the President to order deportation of aliens and 
made seditious libel a criminal offense. The laws were directed 
toward Republican critics of the Federalist administration, which 
also sought to characterize members of the Republican party as 
sympathetic with the French and with principles that had culmi- 
nated in a revolution there in 1789. Federal judges, who were 
also predominantly Federalist, were more than willing to enforce 
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the acts, particularly against their Republican opponents.’ 


Jefferson was in a peculiar predicament. He opposed the 
laws and their enforcement, yet he faced the possibility of 
impeachment if he actively criticized them or their Federalist 
supporters. The vice president thus turned to one of the "exter- 
nal" checks contemplated by the authors of The Federalist Papers: 
state legislatures.” He secretly drafted a set of resolutions 
for adoption by the North Carolina legislature, which he sought 
to use as a vehicle for voicing opposition to the Alien and 
Sedition Acts. 


Jefferson’s messenger, Wilson Cary Nicholas, apparently gave 
the draft to John Breckinridge of Kentucky for consideration by 
that state’s legislature instead of North Carolina’s. The 
Kentucky legislature approved some but not all of the resolutions 
in Jefferson’s draft. (The draft, though written for adoption by 
North Carolina’s legislature, is now generally identified as 
Jefferson’s draft of the Kentucky Resolution.) As approved, the 
Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 took a more modest position than 
Jefferson’s draft on the state legislature’s powers of protest. 


The same year, 1798, Virginia’s legislature approved resolu- 
tions that had been drafted by Madison, who had joined Jefferson 
in opposing the Federalists (with many of whom, ironically, 
Madison had been allied in debates over the Constitution’s 
adoption). In addition, the following year, 1799, the Kentucky 
legislature endorsed a variation of the stronger claims of state 
authority that had been in Jefferson’s draft but deleted from the 
resolutions approved by that state’s legislature in 1798. These 
various drafts, along with responses to them and subsequent 
analyses, identify at least three forms of state protest against 
federal governmental actions. 


*For overviews of historical circumstances surrounding adoption and enforcement of the Alien and Sedition 
Acts of 1798, see Adrienne Koch and Harry Ammon, "The Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions: An Episode in 
Jefferson’s and Madison’s Defense of Civil Liberties,” 4 Wm. & Mary Q. (3rd. ser.) 145 (1948); John C. Miller, 
Crisis in Freedom: The Alien and Sedition Acts (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1951); Nathan Schachner, Thomas 
Jefferson: A Biography (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951), vol. 2, ch. 43; Ethelbert D. Warfield, 
The Kentucky Resolutions of 1798: An Historical Study (New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 1894). The Acts 
themselves are reprinted in Jonathan Elliot’s collection, The Debates in the Several State Conventions, on the 
Adoption of the Federal Constitution, as Recommended by that General Convention at Philadelphia, in 1787 
(Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott & Co., 2nd ed., 1861) (hereinafter "Elliot’s Debates"), vol. 4, at 214-16. 


*See notes 11 & 33-34, infra, and the accompanying text. 


*Jefferson’s draft is reprinted in Merrill D. Peterson, ed., The Portable Thomas Jefferson (New York: 
Penguin Books, 1975), at 281-88; and the Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 and 1799, as approved, are each reprinted 
in Elliot’s Debates, vol. 4, at 540-45. Note, however, Elliot’s omission of the phrase, “its co-states 
forming, as to itself, the other party,” from his reprint of the first resolution. Compare Warfield, The 
Kentucky Resolutions, at 76. The Virginia Resolutions, which were almost identical to a draft prepared by 
Madison, are reprinted in Gaillard Hunt, ed., The Writings of James Madison (New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1904), vol. 6, at 326-31; and in Elliot’s Debates, at 528-29. 
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A. Nullification 


In his draft of the Kentucky Resolutions, Jefferson claimed 
that the states had authority to nullify acts of Congress, at 
least for some purposes and in some contexts, whether or not the 
Supreme Court concurred that the acts were unconstitutional. He 
distinguished "cases of an abuse of the delegated powers" from 
cases in which "powers are assumed which have not been delegat- 
ed." Apparently referring to federal electoral processes, he 
claimed that a "change by the people" was the "constitutional 
remedy" for the former abuse. But his resolutions declared that 
if the federal government usurped powers other than those dele- 
gated to it by the Constitution, "a nullification of the act 
[was] the rightful remedy." 


Jefferson’s position on interpretive authority, therefore, 
paralleled his conception of constitutional boundaries.* He 
characterized the Constitution as a "compact" among "the several 
States composing the United States of America." He claimed that 
the states "constituted a General Government for special purpos- 
es" and "delegated to that government certain definite powers." 
Accordingly, he argued that "whensoever the General Government 
assumes undelegated powers, its acts are unauthoritative, void, 
and of no force.” 


Jefferson ran together his analysis of the states and the 
people’s prerogatives. Part of this imprecision may be attribut- 
ed to the fact that his principal objective was to articulate 
bounds of federal power rather than to distinguish the people’s 
rights from state powers. He placed the people and the states on 
the same side of the boundary that most concerned him. In 
addition, he assumed that institutions of state government were 
accountable to the states’ citizens, had primary responsibility 
to secure rights over which the federal government had no power, 
and were authorized to voice the people’s collective determina- 
tions. 


“For a comparable argument, but in the context of analyzing divisions of interpretive authority among 
institutions of federal government, see Walter F. Murphy, "Who Shall Interpret? The Quest for the Ultimate 
Constitutional Interpreter,” 48 Rev. of Pol. 401 (1986). See also Stephen Macedo, Liberal Virtues: Citizen- 
ship, Virtue and Community in Liberal Constitutionalism (New York: Oxford University Press, 1990), esp. ch. 4; 
Louis Fisher, Constitutional Dialogues: Interpretation as Political Process (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1988), 


"For example, Jefferson argued in reliance on the tenth amendment that because "no power over the freedom 
of religion, freedom of speech, or freedom of the press Iwas] delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, all lawful powers respecting the same of right remain, and were 
reserved to the States or the people.” Similarly, he cited the first amendment and claimed that because 
"libels, falsehood, and defamation, equally with heresy and false religion, are withheld from the cognizance of 
federal tribunals," the states and the people "retain to themselves the right of judging how far the 
licentiousness of speech and of the press may be abridged without lessening their useful freedom, and how far 
those abuses which cannot be separate from their use should be tolerated, rather than the use be destroyed." 
He elaborated on his reference to "themselves" in the context of discussing powers over religion. He referred 
to the people of the states, acting through their legislatures and/or limiting them, and declared that "they 
guarded against all abridgment by the United States of the freedom of religious opinions and exercises, and 
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He argued that unless the states had authority to "nullify" 
the federal government’s assumptions of undelegated power, the 
states and their residents "would be under the dominion, absolute 
and unlimited, of whosoever might exercise this right of judgment 
for them." He asserted that Congress could not have this author- 
ity because it was "not a party, but merely a creature of the 
compact." Similarly, he characterized federal courts as part of 
"the government created by the compact." He claimed that no part 
of this government could be "the exclusive or final judge of the 
extent of powers delegated to itself; since that would have made 
its discretion, and not the Constitution, the measure of its 
powers." On the other hand, he argued that the states alone were 
"parties to the compact." In the absence of a "common judge," he 
submitted, the states were "solely authorized to judge in the 
last resort of the power exercised under [the Constitution]." 


Jefferson equivocated on whether each state had authority to 
nullify as ultra vires actions by the federal government or 
whether the states could only do so collectively. Suggesting the 
former but referring to the states plurally, he argued: 


[E]very State has a natural right in cases not within 

the compact, (casus non foederis,) to nullify of their 

own authority all assumptions of power by others within 

their limits¢ 
The draft provided that it would "nevertheless" be communicated 
from one state to its "co-States" out of "regard and respect." 
Furthermore, the resolutions sought the other states’ "con- 
cur[rence] in declaring these acts void, and of no force." 
Jefferson attached importance to collective action by the states 
but anticipated that each state could legitimately "take measures 
on its own for providing that neither of these acts, nor any 
others of the General Government not plainly and intentionally 
authorized by the Constitution, shall be exercised within their 


retained to themselves the right of protecting the same, as this State, by a law passed on the general demand 
of its citizens, had already protected them from all human restraint or interference." Compare Koch and Ammon, 
"The Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions” (underscored linkages among state prerogatives and those of the people 
at large). 


But see Leonard W. Levy, Legacy of Suppression: Freedom of Speech and Press in Early American History 
(Cambridge: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1960), for an argument that the main concern of those 
opposed to the Alien and Sedition Acts, at least initially, was to resist encroachment on state prerogatives 
rather than retained rights. Walter Berns, in "Freedom of the Press and the Alien and Sedition Laws: A 
Reappraisal,” 1970 Sup. Ct. Rev. 109 (1970), placed even greater emphasis on issues of federalism. (Although 
Berns linked Jefferson’s position on state independence to his arguments concerning the nature of the federal 
compact, these arguments were conceptually distinct. Jefferson’s claim of limited federal powers did not 
depend on an assumption that the federal government had no powers that could preempt separate determinations by 
states and the people -- i.e., in cases of the federal government’s acting within delegated authority. In 
addition, issues of state authority and the people’s rights overlapped more than Berns conceded.) See also 
Levy, "The Legacy Reexamined,” 37 Stan. L. Rev. 767 (1985); and his Emergence of a Free Press (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1985). 


“Peterson, ed., The Portable Thomas Jefferson, at 286 (emphasis added). | As explained below, this 
provision was deleted by the Kentucky legislature in 1798 but then affirmed in 1799. 
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respective territories.” 


Although Madison later argued that Jefferson had not claimed 
that a single state could unilaterally nullify a congressional 
enactment,’ his draft of the Kentucky Resolutions leaves little 
doubt that he was taking a position that the states had collec- 
tive authority to take such an action.*® Furthermore, at a time 
when the Union depended heavily on cooperation by state govern- 
ments for enforcing federal laws, Jefferson apparently contem- 
plated disregard by state officials of the Alien and Sedition 
Acts.” In sum, he sanctioned independent action by the states 
based in part on the legislature’s interpretation of its reserved 
prerogatives. 


B. Reversal 


As indicated above, the Kentucky legislature adopted two 
versions of Jefferson’s draft. The initial version, the Kentucky 
Resolutions of 1798, made two significant changes to Jefferson’s 
draft. First, the resolutions of 1798, as approved, did not 
claim that the states had authority, either separately or collec- 
tively, to nullify congressional enactments. The legislature 
eventually embraced Jefferson’s position, however, in a second 
set of resolutions that were adopted in 1799. I discuss this 
reversal more thoroughly below. 


Second, the Kentucky Resolutions of 1798, as approved, were 
submitted to the state’s senators and representatives in Con- 
gress, and other states were requested to "unite with this 
commonwealth in requesting the[] repeal at the next session of 
Congress" of the “unconstitutional and obnoxious acts." (Jeffer- 
son’s draft had not been addressed to Congress. He claimed it 


"James Madison, Letter to Townsend, October 18, 1831, reprinted in Letters and Other Writings of 
James Madison (Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott & Co., 1865), vol. 4, at 198-200. 


“compare Jefferson’s criticism of Madison’s draft of the Virginia Resolutions, made in a letter dated 
November 29, 1798 and addressed to Wilson Cary Nicholas, in which Jefferson urged that "instead of the 
invitation to cooperate in the annulment of the acts," it would be better to make the resolutions "an 
invitation “to concur with this commonwealth in declaring, as it does hereby declare, that the said acts are, 
and were ab initio, null, void, and of no force, or effect.°" According to Koch and Ammon, Jefferson’s wording 
found its way into the draft of the Virginia Resolutions submitted to the legislature but was stricken out just 
before the legislature voted on the resolutions. See Koch and Ammon, "The Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions,” 
at 159-60 & passim. See also Schachner, Thomas Jefferson, at 617. 


"It is not clear whether Jefferson also approved more direct forms of interference with the laws’ 
enforcement such as releasing prisoners from jails. (Compare later controversies over extradition or rendition 
of slaves or other persons charged with breaking fugitive stave laws.) According to Warfield, there was not a 
Single prosecution in Kentucky under the Alien and Sedition Acts, and “(t]he situation in Virginia, though 
different, was never serious enough to lead to any thing like organized resistance. Indeed it is now 
impossible to know how far and in just what form resistance was contemplated by these Resolutions.” Warfield, 
The Kentucky Resolutions, at 110. See also Jefferson’s letter to Madison of August 23, 1799, as reprinted by 
Koch and Ammon, "The Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions," at 165-66, in which Jefferson affirmed the importance 
of the principles involved, considered possible forms of resistance, and indicated that he wished to preserve 
as many options as possible -- to be able "hereafter [to] do, what we might now rightfully do.” 
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was only proper for the states to communicate with one another, 
"they alone being parties to the compact.") Whereas Jefferson 
had presumed that the states could nullify unconstitutional laws 
on their own authority, the Kentucky legislature initially placed 
greater reliance on established federal structures such as repeal 
by Congress or a declaration of unconstitutionality by the United 
States Supreme Court. 


The resolutions of 1798 were a type of communication, or 
petition. They functioned, among other things, to communicate 
the state’s purported determination that the Alien and Sedition 
Acts were unconstitutional. The resolutions of 1798 did not, 
however, claim to oblige the state’s representatives to vote for 
repeal of the acts. Instead, the state legislature "enjoined" 
the state’s senators and congressmen to “use their best endeav- 
ors" to procure a repeal of the "unconstitutional and obnoxious 
acts." 


The Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 were nevertheless signifi- 
cant, because they asserted the state’s interpretive indepen- 
dence. The resolutions did not presuppose that Congress or the 
Supreme Court had preclusive interpretive authority on issues of 
constitutional meaning. Instead, the resolutions included a 
provision in Jefferson’s draft that asserted each state’s author- 
ity to "judge for itself" both whether the federal government had 
exceeded its legitimate powers and how to remedy any such infrac- 
tion. 


Under the circumstances, the Kentucky legislators apparently 
thought the most appropriate remedy was congressional repeal 
rather than formal state nullification.” The legislators 
sought to influence all of the state’s representatives: those 
elected by the state legislature and by the people directly. The 
legislature acted on its own behalf by enjoining the state’s 
senators to represent the legislature’s considered position and 
acted on behalf of the people of the state in taking a similar 
position vis-a-vis members of the House of Representatives. 
Madison and Hamilton had contemplated both possibilities in The 
Federalist: state legislatures’ acting as representatives on 
behalf of the states as such and on behalf of their citizens.” 


*°For accounts of changes to Jefferson’s draft, the introduction of revised resolutions, and their 
adoption by the Kentucky legislature, see Edward Channing, "Kentucky Resolutions of 1798," 20 Am. Hist. Rev. 
333 (1915); Koch and Amnon, "The Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions," at 156-58; Schachner, Thomas Jefferson, at 
615-16; and Berns, "Freedom of the Press and the Alien and Sedition Laws," at 127-28. From the sources I have 
reviewed, there appears to be no conclusive evidence that Breckinridge made the changes to Jefferson’s draft, 
although Schachner and Berns reasonably assumed that he had a major role in making such changes. Moreover, 
Schachner’s work refers to evidence that Breckinridge thought "the several States" had authority to nullify the 
Alien and Sedition Acts "{lilf, upon representations of the States from whom they derive their powers, 
[Congress] should nevertheless attempt to enforce [the acts]." The idea of exhausting constitutional means 
would have been attractive to members of the Kentucky legislature, whether or not at the behest of Breckin- 
ridge. 


Compare, e.g., Madison’s arguments in The Federalist, Nos. 44, 45, 46, and 51; and Hamilton’s arguments 
in The Federalist, Nos. 26, 28, 32, 33, and 60. 
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The legislature’s aspirations were eventually realized, as 
the Federalists allowed the Alien and Sedition Acts to expire 
following Jefferson’s election to the presidency in 1800. But in 
the meantime, a majority of the other states had criticized the 
Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 and a similar document passed by the 
Virginia legislature in 1798 (the "Virginia Resolutions"). Thus 
it is important to consider whether the resolutions of 1798 had 
any intrinsic effects, independent of subsequent action or 
inaction by other states or by federal officials. 


The Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 were unclear on what formal 
effect, if any, the state’s declaration of unconstitutionality 
purported to have. Was it only (though significantly) a public 
utterance, or type of petition, designed to influence Kentucky’s 
co-states and their federal representatives? Or did it also 
authorize state officials to ignore the laws or interfere more 
actively with their enforcement? Did the declaration authorize 
the state’s residents to disobey the laws? Did it have any other 
legal effects, short of formal nullification? For all practical 
purposes, did it even nullify the acts, or suspend their enforce- 
ability within the state, notwithstanding their omission of an 
explicit claim to do so? 


The Kentucky legislature avoided these questions in 1798 by 
relying more straightforwardly on Jefferson’s idea that the Alien 
and Sedition Acts were “not law" and thus were "altogether void, 
and of no force." This position rested on a premise that the 
Constitution had meaning independent of any person or institu- 
tion’s interpretations of it. If the acts of Congress were not 
enacted in pursuance of the Constitution, they were not constitu- 
tional, measured by the criteria set forth in the constitutional 
text itself. 


According to this line of reasoning, the Alien and Sedition 
Acts were void and unenforceable even if the state legislature 
did not formally nullify them and Congress did not repeal them. 
In 1798, the state officials were apparently unsure of whether 
they had authority to take the former course and for practical 
reasons the legislators favored the latter. But they did not 
make their declaration of unconstitutionality dependent on any 
such future actions. Furthermore, the legislators evidently 
thought the state had justification, whether based on the Ken- 
tucky Resolutions or otherwise, to oppose enforcement of the laws 
within the state’s borders. 


This position raised but did not resolve important practical 
dilemmas. Assuming the Alien and Sedition Acts were unconstitu- 
tional and thus void and unenforceable even absent their formal 
nullification, what was the "supreme law of the land” in this 
context? Did it vary from state to state, depending on different 
persons or institutions’ determinations of constitutional mean- 
ings? Is possible to know the requirements of "supreme law" for 
purposes of guiding one’s behavior if the Constitution’s meaning 
transcends any particular person or institution’s interpretations 
of it? Does each person have constitutional authority to act 
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based on his or her analyses of constitutional meanings and their 
implications in particular circumstances? Alternatively, does 
the Constitution presuppose that governmental officials have 
authority to resolve interpretive disputes at least pending 
formal reconsideration of such decisions or change in the law? 
What recourse do states and their residents have if federal 
officials use institutions of collective power to enforce what 
appears to be an unconstitutional law?” 


Other states’ responses to the Kentucky and Virginia Resolu- 
tions of 1798 and Madison’s defense of the latter resolutions 
against the other states’ criticisms shed light on these issues. 
These materials also provide criteria for evaluating some of the 
differences between Jefferson’s draft and the Kentucky Resolu- 
tions of 1798 (or, what amounts to much the same thing, differ- 
ences between the Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 and 1799). 
Moreover, the Virginia Resolutions and Madison’s defense of them 
take intermediate positions on several issues of constitutional 
resistance, thus providing a third model that is worth consider- 
ing along with the stronger and weaker versions of the Kentucky 
Resolutions. 


C. Interposition 


Madison expressed to Jefferson some important concerns about 
whether state legislatures had authority to nullify federal 
legislation, as the Vice President had claimed in his draft of 
the Kentucky Resolutions. Madison questioned his friend and 
mentor: 


Have you ever considered thoroughly the distinction 
between the power of the State & that of the Legisla- 
ture, on questions relating to the federal pact? On 
the supposition that the former is clearly the ultimate 
Judge of infractions, it does not follow that the 
latter is the legitimate organ especially as a Conven- 
tion was the organ by which the compact was made* 


Madison sought to guard against this criticism in his draft of 
resolutions for adoption by the Virginia legislature: 


This was a reason of great weight for using general 
expressions that would leave to other States a choice 
of all the modes possible of concurring in the sub- 
stance, and would shield the Genl Assembly [of Virgin- 
ia] agst the charge of Usurpation in the very act of 
protesting agst the usurpations of Congress. 


The Virginia Resolutions appealed to "the like disposition of the 
other States, in confidence that they will concur with this 


“compare Sanford Levinson’s discussion of "protestant" and "catholic" conceptions of the Constitution’s 
arrangement of interpretive authority in his Constitutional Faith (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1988), ch. 1. 


**See Hunt, ed., The Writings of James Madison, vol. 6, at 326-29 n.1 (emphasis in original). Madison was 
apparently responding to Jefferson’s criticism of his draft, which is cited at note 9, supra. 
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Commonwealth in declaring, as it does hereby declare, that the 
[Alien and Sedition] acts are unconstitutional." 


Madison drafted the Virginia Resolutions for adoption by the 
state’s legislature rather than a state convention. He presumed, 
as had Jefferson, that state legislatures could speak on behalf 
of their states. But in place of Jefferson’s claims of state 
authority to "nullify" the federal laws, Madison used the rheto- 
ric of “interposition.” The resolutions "interposed" the state’s 
authority, expressed by its legislature, between the people of 
the state, on the one hand, and the federal government, on the 
other. In this manner, he more clearly grounded the legisla- 
ture’s opposition to the Alien and Sedition Acts in the authority 
of the state’s people. 


Although he left open the possibility that the states might 
have had collective nullifying authority, he concentrated on less 
extraordinary measures. The Virginia Resolutions had four main 
components. First, the legislature "declare[d]" the Alien and 
Sedition Acts "unconstitutional." Madison’s draft had also 
declared the acts "null, void and of no effect," but the legisla- 
ture had struck those words.” The resolutions, as approved, 
were thus silent on whether the federal laws continued in effect 
or were void based on constitutional standards alone. 


Second, the Virginia Resolutions declared that the state 
would take “necessary and proper" measures to "maintain[] unim- 
paired the authorities, rights, and liberties reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people." The legislature called 
for “universal alarm" and urged that it would be "reproachful 
inconsistency and criminal degeneracy, if an indifference were 
now shown to the palpable violations" of rights so anxiously 
secured by constitutional amendment.** The resolutions were 
Silent, however, on what measures state officials had authority 
to take in protecting those rights. The document again asserted 
the state’s interpretive independence and implied that such 
officials had no obligation to enforce the Alien and Sedition 
Acts but did not address whether any such person had authority to 
interfere with federal enforcement. 


““?he Virginia Resolutions provided that a copy of the document be transmitted to "the Executive authority 
of each of the other States, with a request that the same may be communicated to the Legislature thereof.” 
Compare Jefferson’s draft of the Kentucky Resolutions, which was comparable on these issues. It provided for 
transmission of the resolutions by a conference committee to "the legislatures of the several States" but also 
invited the "co-States” (not their legislatures) to concur in Kentucky’s declaration of unconstitutionality. 


*®See Koch and Anmon, "The Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions,” at 159-60, for an argument that Jefferson 
inserted these words into Madison’s draft before giving the resolutions to John Taylor, who sponsored them in 
the Virginia legislature. Other possibilities are that they were included in the original draft or later added 
by Wilson Cary Nicholas or someone else at Jefferson and/or Madison’s request. 


**Madison was referring, of course, to the first amendment. His draft emphasized that the Alien and 
Sedition Acts were “levelled against the right of freely examining public characters and measures, and of free 
communication among the people thereon, which has ever been justly deemed the only effectual guardian of every 
other right.” 
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Third, the legislature appealed to other states to join 
Virginia in declaring the Alien and Sedition Acts unconstitution- 
al and in protecting reserved prerogatives of the states and the 
people. The legislature pledged its "mutual friendship" in 
maintaining "a scrupulous fidelity to the Constitution" and 
appealed to "the like dispositions of the other States." Among 
other things, these passages reflect Madison’s commitment to 
joint as well as separate action. 


Finally, unlike Jefferson’s resolutions but like those 
adopted by the Kentucky legislature in 1798, copies of the 
Virginia Resolutions were transmitted to "each of the Senators 
and Representatives representing this State in the Congress of 
the United States." Like a majority of the Kentucky legislators 
in 1798, Madison sought formal change through established insti- 
tutions of federal government. His aspirations, like the Ken- 
tucky legislators,’ were eventually realized through the Republi- 
can party’s rise to power and the demise of the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts. 


In the shorter term, however, concurrence and reversal were 
not forthcoming. On the contrary, a majority of co-states 
criticized the Kentucky and Virginia legislatures’ claims of 
interpretive independence. Madison was asked to defend the 
Virginia Resolutions against the other states’ criticisms, which 
he did by drafting a "Report on the Virginia Resolutions." 
Before studying that report, it is helpful to review the charges 
to which Madison was responding and some of the dilemmas he 
faced. 


II. Rejoinders 
A. Other States Respond 


Ten of the existing sixteen states’ legislatures formally or 
informally rejected the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions of 
1798." Seven states responded directly by returning formal 
resolutions. Five of these states’ legislatures asserted that 
federal courts held the prerogative that Jefferson had claimed 
the states held: authority to invalidate federal legislation as 
unconstitutional.** The legislatures’ positions on this issue 
were remarkably confident, considering that the controversy over 


"The fornal responses are reprinted in Elliot’s Debates, at 532-39. Other responses are described and 
reprinted in Frank M. Anderson, "Contemporary Opinion of the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions," 4 Am. Hist. 
Rev. 45-63, 225-52 (1899-1900). 


*°The General Assembly of Rhode Island claimed that the United States Supreme Court had ultimate authority 
to decide on "the constitutionality of any act or law of the Congress of the United States." The Massachusetts 
legislature was less direct but clearly implied that the Supreme Court had ultimate authority to decide on the 
constitutionality of federal legislation. The New York legislature indicated that states were bound by 
decisions of federal courts and denied that state legislatures had authority "to supervise the acts of the 
general government." The New Hampshire legislature claimed that the duty to decide on the constitutionality of 
"laws of the general government ... is properly and exclusively confided in the judicial department" of that 
government. Finally, the Vermont legislature asserted that power "to decide on the constitutionality of laws 
made by the general government [was] exclusively vested in the judiciary courts of the Union." 
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the Alien and Sedition Acts preceded Marbury v. Madison.*® Two 
other states’ legislatures affirmed principles of federal suprem- 
acy more generally by asserting that the Virginia Resolutions 
unjustifiably interfered with the "constituted authorities" of 
the United States.*° Three states rejected the resolutions 
without returning formal protests,”* and four states were si- 
lent. 


It is not surprising that a majority of the states sided 
with the federal government. Representative structures made that 
result likely. Although Congress has means of rising above 
majority sentiment, the national legislature is also designed to 
be responsive to its constituents. Furthermore, executive and 
judicial officials were not isolated from pressures or sentiments 
that presumably had led to passage of the Alien and Sedition 
Acts. Each state had interests in backing the federal govern- 
ment’s enforcement of laws benefitting them, and federal struc- 
tures provided no formal means for dissenting states to go 
against collective determinations. Instead, the concept of 
national supremacy weighed against particular states’ impeding 
the enactment and enforcement of laws that were backed by at 
least a majority of the states’ legislatures. 


Hence the feature that makes the concept of national suprem- 
acy most attractive, the principle of subordinating separate to 
collective prerogatives, also poses the greatest threat to 
principles of limited government. There is a danger that those 
entrusted with instruments of collective power will use them to 
enforce compliance with decisions on matters that are reserved by 
the Constitution for separate determination. Jefferson and 
Madison’s opposition to the Alien and Sedition Acts did not 
depend, therefore, on other states’ concurrence. In fact, 
assuming those acts were unconstitutional, opposition to them by 
Kentucky and Virginia had even greater urgency if a majority of 


*°See Marbury v. Madison, 5 U.S. (1 Cranch) 137 (1803), But see Calder v. Bull, 3.U.S. (Dall.) 386 
(1798), in which the Supreme Court assumed authority to review the constitutionality of state legislation. 
Compare generally James B. Thayer, "The Origin and Scope of the American Doctrine of Constitutional Law,” 7 
Harv. L. Rev. 129 (1893); Edward S. Corwin, "The Establishment of Judicial Review," 9 Mick. L. Rev. 102-25, 
283-316 (1910). 


°rhe General Assembly of Delaware briefly characterized the resolutions of 1798 as "a very unjustifiable 
interference with the general government and constituted authorities of the United States, and of a dangerous 
tendency.” The General Assembly of Connecticut expressed its approval of the constitutionality of the Alien 
and Sedition Acts and declared that they had been enacted by "the constituted authorities.” 


7 “The legislatures of Maryland, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania took actions that opposed the Kentucky and 
Virginia Resolutions but did not return formal responses. See Anderson, "Contemporary Opinion of the Virginia 
and Kentucky Resolutions," at 46-52 & app. 


22the four silent states were from the South: North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee. 
See ibid., at 235-36, for a summary of the meager evidence of proceedings in such states with respect to the 
Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions. Anderson reasonably speculated that some southern legislators may have been 
uncertain what remedies were appropriate even if such persons were sympathetic with the Kentucky and Virginia 
legislatures’ opposition to the Alien and Sedition Acts. 
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the other states supported the laws.” 


The Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions of 1798 emphasized 
this possibility of constitutional breakdown but tempered opposi- 
tion to federal representational processes with recognition of 
the need to give such structures a chance to correct themselves. 
Both state legislatures primarily emphasized an established means 
of constitutional correction: repeal by Congress. But these two 
legislatures also asserted that interim or alternative measures 
were necessary to protect the people’s rights within the states’ 
borders.** The legislators evidently opted for relatively weak 
forms of constitutional resistance: non-compliance with federal 
efforts to enforce the Alien and Sedition Acts and perhaps active 
interference with such efforts. 


The Republican party’s electoral victories in 1800 did not 
negate the importance of the Kentucky and Virginia legislatures’ 
efforts to oppose the acts’ enforcement even prior to their 
expiration. These forms of resistance were comparable to indivi- 
duals’ disobeying laws prior to their repeal or judicial declara- 
tions of unconstitutionality. In many cases, civil disobedience 
is a necessary predicate to judicial review and may stimulate 
political discourse that informs legislative reconsideration. 
Similar forms of resistance by institutions of state government 
seem to be equally warranted under appropriate circumstances. In 
each case, later reversals affirm rather than moot challenges on 
constitutional grounds. 


B. Kentucky Embraces Nullification 


Jefferson’s draft was also solidly grounded to the extent it 
asserted the states’ interpretive independence. But the draft 
was on more tenuous ground insofar as it went further and claimed 
to have greater formal significance than the resolutions approved 
by the Kentucky and Virginia legislatures in 1798. Jefferson’s 
version of the Kentucky Resolutions claimed to do within the 
state what several of the states assumed judicial review could do 
within the nation: formally invalidate, or annul, acts of 
legislation on constitutional grounds prior to legislative 
repeal. 


*°1 am here assuming the Alien and Sedition Acts were unconstitutional, because that assumption is 
necessary to understand and evaluate Jefferson and Madison’s arguments on issues of interpretive independence, 
which in turn largely depended on their arguments that the laws were unconstitutional. For analysis of the 
last issue, the constitutionality of the Alien and Sedition Acts, see Leonard W. Levy’s Legacy of Suppression, 
"The Legacy Reexamined,” and Emergence of a Free Press. 


**The Kentucky Resolutions of 1798, like Jefferson’s draft, placed less emphasis on the possibility of 
correction by the federal judiciary, but neither set of resolutions ruled out that possibility. As indicated 
in the text, judicial review is best viewed as an alternative means of constitutional correction. It has 
important advantages over ordinary legislative processes: its interim character (it does not depend on 
elections), and the fact that it operates through ordinary constitutional forms (adjudication) rather than 
extraordinary forms (such as constitutional amendment). The principal disadvantage of judicial review, of 
course, is that it permits legislators to escape responsibility for repealing unconstitutional acts. 
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Both methods would have utilized established constitutional 
forms: state legislatures or federal courts. Both would have 
been means of vindicating individual rights that were vulnerable 
to majoritarian infringement. There was textual support for each 
position: the tenth amendment and articles III and VI of the 
original text. But these two means of nullification presupposed 
radically different conceptions of the proper methods for cor- 
recting constitutional mistakes at the federal level. 


The Kentucky legislature eventually embraced Jefferson’s 
claim that the states had authority to nullify the Alien and 
Sedition Acts. After a majority of the states rejected Kentucky 
and Virginia’s overtures, the Kentucky legislature adopted a 
second set of resolutions in 1799 that included provisions on 
nullification comparable to those in Jefferson’s original draft 
but deleted from the Kentucky Resolutions of 1798. In 1799, the 
Kentucky legislature resolved: 


That the several states who formed [the Constitution], 
being sovereign and independent, have the unquestion- 
able right to judge of the infraction; and, That a 
nullification, by those sovereignties, of all unautho- 
rized acts done under color of that instrument, is the 
rightful remedy? 


These resolutions reflect a significantly stronger conception of 
state authority than the resolutions of 1798. 


As with Jefferson’s draft, it is not clear whether the 
Kentucky legislators were claiming in 1799 that they had authori- 
ty to nullify the Alien and Sedition Acts unilaterally or whether 
the legislators presupposed only that the states collectively had 
such authority. The Kentucky legislature expressed its unwill- 
ingness to "surrender its opinion to a majority of its sister 
states" on this "momentous" issue. In any event, the legislators 
apparently concluded that they had exhausted all other appropri- 
ate interim remedies and no longer looked to statutory repeal or 
constitutional amendment as likely means of redress. They vowed 
to "oppose, in a constitutional manner, every attempt, at what 
quarter soever offered, to violate [the federal] compact." 


Whether or not the Kentucky legislature endorsed the idea of 
a dispersed nullifying authority in 1799, it does not accord with 
underlying principles of American constitutionalism. The Consti- 
tution’s authority purports to flow from the people of the United 
States as a collectivity and/or from the states” acting collec- 
tively, not only from the states separately or their legisla- 
tures. A necessary element of the rule of law is the subordina- 
tion of separate to collective means of resolving disputes. 
Similarly, making and enforcing laws for the whole American 
people are entrusted to institutions representing the whole 
people and all the states. Laws made for the whole cannot be 
nullified or made unenforceable based on determinations by parts 


5See Elliot’s Debates, at 545 (italics in original). Compare Jefferson’s draft, reprinted in Peterson, 
ed., The Portable Thomas Jefferson, at 286. 
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of the whole. These principles apply to representation of states 
as well as individuals. Kentucky and Virginia’s co-states were 
therefore correct that federal institutions had preeminent 
authority to make, interpret, and enforce federal laws. 


But the Constitution’s establishment of institutions that 
represent the whole American people does not mean that individu- 
als, groups, and the states as such have no separate preroga- 
tives. The Kentucky and Virginia legislatures emphasized some of 
these prerogatives in their resolutions of 1798: speech, peti- 
tioning, and other means of influencing elected and unelected 
representatives to reverse or supersede prior determinations. 
Other prerogatives were beneath the surface but no less signifi- 
cant: voting prerogatives of the people and state legislatures, 
along with their respective powers to initiate constitutional 
change through formal amendments. 


The controversy over the Alien and Sedition Acts was espe- 
cially important not only because a pair of state legislatures 
were claiming to exercise variations of the former set of prerog- 
atives (i.e., speech, petitioning, and other means of influencing 
federal law), but also because these two legislatures alleged 
that they were defending the people’s rights against abridgment 
by the federal government. Furthermore, it is noteworthy that 
the Constitution nowhere expressly reserves to the states or 
their legislatures the authority to act on behalf of the states’ 
residents by the forms of collective speech, petitioning, and 
influence that the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions exemplify. 
This omission did not imply, of course, that the states had no 
such authority. On the contrary, the tenth amendment’s reference 
to the states’ reserved powers, like the ninth and tenth amend- 
ments’ references to unenumerated rights and powers of the 
people, reinforced the legislatures’ positions. 


Because the tenth amendment is open-ended, it no more 
settled questions concerning the states’ powers of protest than 
it settled arguments over the constitutionality of the acts 
themselves. These two issues were, of course, distinct: the 
constitutionality of the Alien and Sedition Acts and the consti- 
tutionality of the Kentucky and Virginia legislatures’ responses 
to the federal enactments. Furthermore, as indicated, issues of 
interpretive authority were equally relevant at both levels. The 
controversy over the Alien and Sedition Acts not only raised 
questions about who had authority to decide on the acts’ consti- 
tutionality; it also raised questions about who had authority to 
decide on the scope of the states’ powers of protest. 


C. Diffused Interpretive Authority 


Aside from the issue of nullifying authority, the Kentucky 
and Virginia Resolutions of 1798 and 1799 were based on an 
important truth: Each state legislature had authority to assert 
some prerogatives independently of its co-states. States have 
some prerogatives that are beyond the reach of the federal 
government, and state legislatures have complementary interpre- 
tive prerogatives. Parts of the Kentucky and Virginia Resolu- 
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tions were correct extensions of these principles of interpretive 
independence. 


Many of the states’ reserved powers cover the states’ acting 
separately as well as collectively. Taking a position that 
institutions of federal government have ultimate authority to 
interpret the scope of such powers partially undercuts relying on 
them when most needed: to oppose majoritarian tyranny. For this 
reason, a diffused or multi-faceted conception of the Constitu- 
tion’s allocation of interpretive authority complements its 
underlying division of governmental powers. 


As explained more fully below, there are good reasons for 
presuming that the Constitution obliges every governmental 
official to interpret the Constitution independently for purposes 
of exercising his or her delegated or reserved powers, even if 
the result, in practice, is conflicting normative claims. 
Although such an approach would not automatically settle all 
interpretive disputes or preclude constitutional mistakes, it 
would provide checks against usurpations of power and promote 
greater tentativeness among those exercising power -- particular- 
ly in the face of opposition. Thus it would complement constitu- 
tional structures and vindicate efforts to uphold them while 
sanctioning input from all persons whose prerogatives are at 
issue in a particular controversy. 


The other states’ replies to Kentucky and Virginia’s initial 
overtures, like the federal government’s enactment and enforce- 
ment of the laws, underscored the especially precarious position 
of members of political minorities who sought to invoke rights or 
powers in an environment that was predominantly hostile to their 
exercise. The Kentucky legislators were therefore justified in 
denying that the Alien and Sedition Acts, or a majority of the 
states’ concurrence in such actions, preempted opposition. But 
like the people, the Kentucky legislators had limited means of 
legitimate opposition. The state officials only had authority to 
exercise their prerogatives, not those of federal officials. 

Thus it was important that the two states and their residents not 
be precluded from exercising the powers reserved to them by the 
tenth amendment. 


The Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions of 1798 and 1799 
contain good examples of state officials’ exercising separate 
prerogatives based on their independent interpretations of them. 
Most basically, the three documents argued that it was appropri- 
ate for each state legislator to form an opinion on the constitu- 
tionality of the Alien and Sedition Acts. The legislators held 
that reserved power collectively as well as separately, and thus 
it was also appropriate for the Kentucky and Virginia legisla- 
tures to adopt formal resolution declaring the federal laws 
unconstitutional. In addition, there were no constitutional 
prohibitions against the legislatures” communicating those 
determinations to the states’ federal representatives and to 
other state officials through forms of speech and petitioning. 

On the contrary, federal structures and principles of representa- 
tion depended on the openness of such avenues of communication. 
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It is less clear whether the Constitution reserved to state 
officials a prerogative to disobey the Alien and Sedition Acts 
based on their independent determinations of unconstitutionality, 
even assuming the laws remained in effect as a matter of federal 
law. One possibility is that the Constitution preempted opposi- 
tion to determinations of law by instruments of collective 
decision-making, thus providing a practical guarantee of uniform 
law even if that law did not measure up to the standards set 
forth in the Constitution itself. Alternatively, the Constitu- 
tion may have contemplated unconstitutional laws’ remaining in 
effect but also preserved a legal right to resist the enforcement 
of such laws based on the higher standards of the Constitution. 


Madison later touched on this issue in the context of 
subsequent claims by the South Carolina legislature of a unilat- 
eral nullifying authority. Writing in the mid-1830s, he denied 
that he had earlier claimed the states had a constitutional right 
to disobey unconstitutional laws. He argued that such a position 
would have been inconsistent: 


It remains, however, for the nullifying expositors 
to specify the right and mode of interposition which 
the resolutions meant to assign to the States individu- 
ally. They cannot say it was a natural right to resist 
intolerable oppression; for that was a right not less 
admitted by all than the collective right of the States 
as parties to the Constitution, the non-denial of which 
was urged as proof that it could not be meant by the 
resolutions. 


They cannot say that the right meant was a consti- 
tutional right to resist the constitutional authority; 
for that is a contradiction in terms, as much as a 
legal right to resist a law*° 


In this passage, he argued that the Constitution established 
federal law-making, law-interpreting, and law-enforcing "authori- 
ties" whose decisions were determinative of the governing law. 

He suggested that even if persons had a natural right to disobey 
unjust laws, there could be no constitutional or legal right to 
disobey laws made, interpreted, and enforced by properly consti- 
tuted institutions of federal government. His apparent premise 
was that decisions by such institutions would supersede claims of 
unconstitutionality but would not preempt claims of injustice. 


It is significant that Madison relied on a distinction 
between natural and constitutional rights, because the ninth 
amendment blurs if it does not eliminate that distinction. 
Although it does not compel a conclusion that all natural rights 
are constitutional rights protected by the Constitution as 
"supreme law," the ninth amendment suggests that natural rights 
may be constitutional rights even if they are not enumerated in 
the constitutional text. The amendment at least presupposes that 


°Wadison, "On Nullification,” 1935-36, reprinted in Letters and Other Writings of James Madison, vol. 4, 
at 395, 414. See also ibid, at 410. 
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natural and constitutional rights overlap, even if these two 
normative categories are not mutually coextensive. 


Madison’s criticism of the South Carolina legislature’s 
position was also important because the criticism reflected a 
skeptical view of constitutional meanings. He might equally well 
have assumed that such meanings were independent of decisions by 
institutions with preeminent authority to make, interpret, and 
enforce federal laws. Assuming further that constitutional 
rights had a privileged status over efforts by federal officials 
to make, interpret, and enforce ordinary laws, Madison could have 
reasonably argued that state officials and individuals or groups 
among the public at large had a legal/constitutional right to 
rely directly on the Constitution to justify disobeying or 
otherwise opposing unconstitutional federal laws. 


For this reason, Madison was incorrect to assume that it 
would be logically contradictory to claim "a constitutional right 
to resist the constitutional authority." Decisions by a "consti- 
tutional authority" might establish the governing ordinary 
positive law at the federal level ("federal law") in ways that 
would supersede opposing claims based on that positive law but 
would not preempt opposition based on the law of the Constitution 
itself. In short, the Constitution might provide institutional 
mechanisms for resolving legal disputes at one level but not 
another. 


In considering these possibilities, it is important that the 
Constitution’s supremacy clause establishes a legal hierarchy: 


the Constitution, as law, is supreme over laws purportedly made 
in pursuance of it. Adhering to that principle, one may coher- 
ently claim that the Constitution entrusts to particular institu- 
tions the final authority to determine what the applicable 
"federal law" is, from a positivist point of view, without 
assuming that such legally authoritative decisions are necessari- 
ly consistent with the higher law standards of the Constitution 
itself. One could logically argue that the governing "federal 
law" might be inconsistent with constitutional standards that 
transcend any particular person or institutions’ interpretations 
o£ 


But even if the Constitution precludes claims that particu- 
lar decisions by one or more "constitutional authorities” are 
legally invalid as a matter of positive law, the Constitution 
might still contemplate arguments that such decisions are incon- 
sistent with its own higher law standards. Such a claim would 
presuppose, of course, a disparity between the governing "federal 
law" and the law of the Constitution itself. Thus such a claim 
would entail an assertion of legal contradiction: between 
legally authoritative positive law and the law of the Constitu- 
tion itself. 


Some might dismiss such a claim as incoherent, based on a 
premise that an essential component of "law" is internal consis- 
tency. But although it may be good for laws to be consistent, a 
positivist (making some arguments like Madison’s) might reason- 
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ably claim that two sets of norms could be fully authoritative as 
"law" even if they were inconsistent. Inconsistency among laws 
might be a sign of legal failure, but those who claim unconstitu- 
tionality are making precisely such a claim: the positive law 
established by legally authoritative governmental institutions 
fails to measure up to the normative standards of the Constitu- 
tion itself. Jefferson and Madison were making this type of 
claim in protesting the Alien and Sedition Acts, as have many 
others in challenging the constitutionality of other decisions by 
institutions of federal and/or state government. 


Criticizing governmental actions as unconstitutional does 
not, however, depend on an assumption that the law of the Consti- 
tution is itself internally inconsistent.”” On the contrary, 
given the benefits in practice that flow from governmental 
institutions’ being able to resolve finally some types of dis- 
putes, there are good reasons for the Constitution to give legal 
finality for some purposes to certain types of governmental 
decisions, such as decisions by courts of last resort, even if 
such decisions are not in accord with constitutional standards. 
But at the same time, the Constitution might not give such 
institutions authority to resolve finally all disputes involving 
constitutional issues; particular institutions might even have 
authority to resolve some disputes for some purposes but not 
others.”° 


Under various circumstances, therefore, the Constitution may 
contemplate rather than preclude claims that particular govern- 
mental decisions, though valid as authoritative statements of 
ordinary positive law, are unconstitutional. Furthermore, 
insofar as it does so, the Constitution is more internally 
consistent than it would be if it treated such claims as consti- 
tutionally impermissible. Instead of undercutting reliance on 
its constitutive ideals, the Constitution would remain faithful 
to them. 


Nevertheless, Madison could have relied on two distinctions 
to defend his claim that the states as such or their legislatures 
did not have a "natural right" to oppose enforcement of federal 
laws, even if he conceded that some such claims of unconstitu- 
tionality could have been logically coherent. First, he might 
have been denying, more specifically, that the states and their 
respective legislatures had any "natural" rights or powers. On 


71 am not here assuming or suggesting that the law of the Constitution must, as a matter of constitution- 
al logic, be entirely consistent. I am merely denying that the arguments under consideration here depend on 
the opposite position. 


°Compare, for example, Abraham Lincoln’s position that federal judges have final authority to decide 
particular legal controversies in ways that preclude persons from disregarding judicial orders but his argument 
that such decisions do not irrevocably fix the "policy of the government, upon vital questions affecting the 
whole people," at least until the constitutional issues have been "fully settled" by uniform practice. See 
Lincoln’s Speeches at Springfield, Illinois on June 26, 1857 and July 17, 1858, and his First Inaugural Address 
on March 4, 1861, as reprinted by Roy P. Basler, ed., The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln (New Brunswick, 
New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1953), vol. 2, at 398-410 and 504-21, and vol. 4, at 262-71. 
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the contrary, he may have been assuming that institutions of 
state government only had the power, or authority, to secure the 
people’s rights. Relying on such assumptions, he might have 
conceived of all a state legislature’s powers as fundamentally 
“positive” rather than "natural" even if the constitutional text 
did not enumerate all such powers. Such a position would not 
have committed him to denying that individuals or other parts of 
the people might, under some circumstances, have had a "constitu- 
tional right" to disobey decisions of a "constituted authority" 
by appealing directly to the Constitution. 


Madison’s distinction between "natural" and "legal" preroga- 
tives was of secondary importance, however, compared to the fact 
that he had earlier endorsed and did not later abandon principles 
that are at the core of a multi-faceted conception of interpre- 
tive authority. He had assumed that the states, like the people, 
had some reserved powers that were independent from those of the 
federal government; and he had argued that state legislatures had 
some unenumerated interpretive prerogatives relating to the 
states’ reserved powers that were similarly independent of 
federal interpretive prerogatives. In addition, he endorsed the 
state’s communicating its interpretive positions, as expressions 
of opinion. 


It is less clear whether Madison endorsed the stronger 
version of interpretive independence suggested above: a position 
that the states had preeminent authority to act on their indepen- 
dent interpretations of their reserved powers, even when contrary 
to federal law, based on higher standards of the Constitution 
itself. He apparently thought principles of constitutional 
coherence and legal supremacy were not threatened by arguments 
that a particular law was invalid, but he apparently was troubled 
by the prospect of state officials’ acting as if the law were 
invalid in defiance of the "constituted authorities." At issue 
was whether state officials would be limited to relying on 
representative structures to correct purported constitutional 
mistakes or whether such persons could back up their claims of 
unconstitutionality through other political practices. 


Obviously, the stronger version of interpretive independence 
would condone disputes that would be improper according to 
theories of constitutional hierarchy that might require state 
officials and/or the people at large to defer to interpretive 
positions taken by formal institutions of federal government, at 
least for some purposes. The stronger version, if accepted and 
acted upon by those who disagree with decisions by their federal 
representatives, might even exacerbate interpretive disputes by 
reinforcing challenges of federal authority. Moreover, a dif- 
fused conception of interpretive authority would not provide any 
automatic solutions to such disputes. 


These considerations do not indicate that a diffused or 
multi-faceted conception of interpretive authority is flawed. 
Disputes over whose interpretation of governing law ought to 
prevail, like disputes over arrangements of the underlying norms, 
may in some cases be signs of constitutional vitality rather than 
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illness. The Constitution presupposes a mutual checking among 
governmental institutions, including those of state government; 
and similar principles may apply by analogy to the people’s 
political involvement. 


Among other things, paying attention to the states and the 
people’s interpretive prerogatives and affirming commitment to 
them in practice would promote a healthy awareness of the possi- 
bilities and consequences of interpretive mistake. Given the 
open-ended character of much constitutional meaning and the 
complexity of arrangements among the respective prerogatives of 
federal and state governmental institutions and those acting 
independently of government, a large measure of tentativeness in 
the exercise of political power is appropriate, particularly for 
those acting in opposition to others’ normative claims. At the 
same time, principles of constitutional fidelity call for convic- 
tion to the imperatives of "supreme law," including through 
acting consistently with its demands even in opposition to 
others’ actions. 


In addition, rather than treating the states and the 
people’s roles in resolving such interpretive disputes as extra- 
constitutional "political" activity, it is more theoretically 
coherent to assign constitutional significance to these phenome- 
na. As a matter of political practice, interpretive power in 
America is widely dispersed, and constitutional theory should 
reflect that fact and affirm rather than ignore the states and 
the people’s interpretive roles. Interpretive authority is not 
only divided among the three branches of the federal government; 
it is further divided among the federal government, the states, 
and the people. 


This paper has thus far explored primarily divisions between 
federal and state interpretive authority. Several tentative 
conclusions have emerged. It is apparent that institutions of 
federal government have primary authority to make, interpret, and 
enforce federal laws. This authority extends, among other 
things, to determining the constitutionality, for purposes of 
federal law, of such enactments. As a corollary, only such 
institutions have authority to formally nullify, or annul, 
federal enactments on the grounds of their being unconstitution- 
al. 


On the other hand, it is apparent that the states have 
separate constitutional prerogatives and that state officials 
have corresponding interpretive prerogatives. In the context of 
the Alien and Sedition Acts, the states apparently had authority 
to interpret independently their powers of constitutional protest 
and to act on such interpretations through forms of separate and 
collective speech, petitioning, and other means of influencing 
their federal representatives. State officials also had consti- 
tutional authority to initiate constitutional change by seeking 
formal constitutional amendments. It is less clear whether the 
states or their residents had authority to disobey federal laws 
pending their reversal through formal channels of constitutional 
change. 
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D. Madison Reports Again 


In a lengthy "Report on the Virginia Resolutions," which was 
approved by the Virginia General Assembly early in 1800, Madison 
defended the Virginia Resolutions of 1798 against the other 
states’ criticisms.”” Among other things, the report revisited 
the issue of a collective nullifying authority. It also analyzed 
more thoroughly the constitutional significance of state legisla- 
tures’ determinations. 


In the course of defending the state legislature’s approval 
of the Virginia Resolutions, Madison relied on distinctions among 
the states, their legislatures, and the people thereof. He 
observed that the term "states" had several meanings: 


It is indeed true that the term "states" is sometimes 
used in a vague sense, and sometimes in different 
senses, according to the subject to which it is ap- 
plied. Thus it sometimes means the separate sections 
of territory occupied by the political societies within 
each; sometimes the particular governments established 
by those political societies; sometimes those societies 
as organized into those particular governments; and 
lastly, it means the people composing those political 
societies, in their highest sovereign capacity. 


He claimed that "all will at least concur" that the "states," in 
the last sense, were parties to the Constitution because it was 
submitted to the people of the states and they ratified it in 
their highest sovereign capacities.*° 


Madison extended this line of reasoning, with its emphasis 
on the states’ sovereign powers, by arguing explicitly what he 
had only suggested before. He argued that the states, acting on 
behalf of their citizens, had authority to overrule usurpations 
of power by federal officials. Echoing Jefferson’s position in 
his draft of the Kentucky Resolutions, Madison asserted that the 
Constitution, like other compacts, was governed by the "plain 
principle, founded in common sense, illustrated by common prac- 
tice, and essential to the nature of compacts, that where resort 
can be had to no tribunal superior to the authority of the 
parties, the parties themselves must be the rightful judges, in 
the last resort, whether the bargain made has been pursued or 
violated." Because "the states [were] parties to the constitu- 
tional compact, and in their sovereign capacity," Madison rea- 
soned, "there can be no tribunal, above their authority, to 
decide, in the last resort, whether the compact made by them be 
violated." Thus he concluded that the states "must themselves 
decide, in the last resort, such questions as may be of suffi- 


*°Wadison’s "Report on the Virginia Resolutions” is reprinted in Hunt, ed., The Writings of James Madison, 
vol. 6, at 341-406; and Elliot’s Debates, at 546-80 (references herein to Madison’s "Report" are to pages of 
this work as reprinted in the latter source). The Virginia legislature adopted the report substantially as 
drafted by Madison, and thus it is not necessary to distinguish his draft from the final version. 


°°See Madison’s "Report," at 547. 
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cient magnitude to require their interposition." 

Accordingly, Madison denied that the United States Supreme 
Court was, as several of the state legislatures had claimed, "the 
sole expositor of the Constitution in the last resort." Again 
echoing Jefferson’s position, Madison explained that "this resort 
must necessarily be deemed the last in relation to the authori- 
ties of the other departments of the government; not in relation 
to the rights of the parties to the constitutional compact, from 
which the judicial, as well as the other departments, hold their 
delegated trusts." Even the judiciary might "exercise or sanc- 
tion dangerous powers beyond the grant of the Constitution." For 
this reason, "the ultimate right of the parties to the Constitu- 
tion, to judge whether the compact has been dangerously violated, 
must extend to violations by one delegated authority as well as 
by another -- by the judiciary as well as by the executive, or 
the legislature." 


Later in the report, however, Madison equivocated on the 
status of the Virginia legislature’s declaration of unconstitu- 
tionality. In these later passages, he predominantly emphasized 
the states’ powers to act as intermediaries and their powers of 
communication rather than their powers to judge authoritatively 
the constitutionality of federal actions. On the other hand, 
several passages indicate that he was taking a position that the 
states collectively had some sort of nullifying power, even if 
they did not have that authority separately. 


In analyzing the states’ powers of "interposition," Madison 
referred to expectations during the founding period that state 
legislatures would act as intermediaries between the people and 
the federal government. He alluded to criticisms of the new 
government and pointed out that in response to such criticisms, 
"the appeal was emphatically made to the intermediate existence 
of the state governments between the people and that [general] 
government." More specifically, he observed that state govern- 
ments had been expected to "descry the first symptoms of usurpa- 
tion" and to "sound the alarm to the public." It is not clear 
whether Madison was endorsing the potential role of state legis- 
latures as protectors of the people’s rights simply (though 
profoundly) because there had been an historical understanding on 
this issue or because he thought it was a good argument, indepen- 
dently of historical expectations. In any event, he linked the 
states’ action to historical expectations. 


Other historical sources provided further support for 
Madison’s position. According to the Annals of Congress, when he 


at 548. 


**Ibid., at 548-49. Madison also explained that interposition by the states was warranted in those "great 
and extraordinary cases, in which all the forms of the Constitution may prove ineffectual against infractions 
dangerous to the essential rights of the parties." Ibid. Compare his anticipation in The Federalist, No. 51, 
of the need for checks on the federal government by the states. 


*See Madison’s "Report," at 579, Compare The Federalist, No. 44. 
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had introduced in the First Congress proposed amendments to 
enumerate rights, Madison had emphasized how those amendments 
would reinforce the ability of state legislatures to oppose 
unconstitutional actions by the federal government. His underly- 
ing assumption had been that the states’ reserved powers and the 
people’s retained rights overlapped. Based on that insight, he 
had claimed that state legislatures would be vigilant in protest- 
ing usurpations of power and would thereby serve as "Sure guard- 
ians of the people’s liberty." He had gone so far as to urge 
that the states’ acting in that capacity would "be able to resist 
with more effect every assumption of power, than any other power 
on earth [could] 


Madison’s “Report on the Virginia Resolutions" thus comple- 
mented those resolutions and earlier arguments that state legis- 
latures could legitimately act on behalf of the states’ citizens 
by opposing unconstitutional federal legislation at least some 
ways and for some purposes. At a high level of generality, this 
assertion was obviously correct. The important question, howev- 
er, was more specifically whether the Virginia Resolutions 
qualified as legitimate exercises of such power. That question, 
in turn, depended on what the resolutions purported to do. 


In places, Madison attributed limited significant to the 
resolutions. The report indicated that declarations of unconsti- 
tutionality by one or more states, whether expressed by their 
legislatures or otherwise, were merely "expressions of opinion, 
unaccompanied with any other effect than what they may produce on 


opinion, by exciting reflection." Such declarations "may lead to 
a change in the legislative expression of the general will -- 
possibly to a change in the opinion of the judiciary." Madison 
repeatedly denied that such a declaration would either nullify 
the Alien and Sedition Acts or adjudicate their constitutional- 
ity. He emphasized his point by way of contrast in assuming that 
"[e]xpositions of the judiciary, on the other hand, are carried 
into immediate effect by force."* 


He compared communications among state governments to 
communications among the people themselves: 


[A] free communication among the states, where the 
Constitution imposes no restraint, is as allowable 
among the state governments as among other public 
bodies or private citizens. This consideration derives 
a weight that cannot be denied to it, from the relation 
of the state legislatures to the federal legislature as 
the immediate constituents of one of its branches** 


Madison emphasized how state legislatures were distinctively 


positioned to act in dual capacities as representatives and as 
constituents. He argued that state legislatures were responsible 


**annals of Congress (Gales and Seaton ed., 1834), vol. 1 (June 8, 1789), at 439. 
*°See Madison’s "Report," at 578. 
**Tbid. 
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for fostering communication among their constituents and also 
needed to communicate among themselves both to ensure their 
proper representation in the Senate and as predicates to other 
collective actions.°’ 


Madison did not, therefore, view state legislative interpo- 
sition merely as an exercise of the state’s will. He also 
suggested that such an action could appeal to others’ judgment as 
it might relate to further formal action. He had explained in 
the 44th Federalist that state legislatures could seek congres- 
sional repeal of unconstitutional legislation by replacing their 
Senators and exerting their "local influence" over elections to 
the House of Representatives.°** He later extended that reason- 
ing and suggested that state officials might have petitioned 
Congress to propose an explanatory amendment or applied for a 
constitutional convention to overrule the Alien and Sedition 
Acts.°* These remarks indicate that he thought the success of 
the Virginia Resolutions would depend largely on their effects on 
constitutional choices by members of Congress, the federal 
judiciary, and state legislators. 


Madison was unclear, however, on whether he was assuming 
that the resolutions were significant only as predicates to other 
actions or also because they had some sort of intrinsic normative 
effect. He commented: 


[I]£f the other states had concurred in making a like 
declaration, supported, too, by the numerous applica- 
tions flowing immediately from the people, it can 
scarcely be doubted that these simple means would have 
been as sufficient as they are unexceptionable* 


He did not give his views on what the consequences of such 
concurrence would have been. 


There are at least three ways of reading this passage. 

First, he might have been claiming that applications (or "peti- 
tions") from among "the people" at large would have annulled the 
Alien and Sedition Acts even if the state legislatures’ declara- 
tions of unconstitutionality had not had that effect. Second, he 
might have thought the concurrence of other state legislatures 
would have effectively nullified the laws, at least if there was 
evidence that a preponderance of the people supported the states 


*7Madison suggested that communication among states was necessary in connection with their (a) conveying 
views to their representatives in the Senate, (b) originating constitutional amendments; (c) deciding whether 
to admit new states; and (c) entering into contracts with one another. See ibid. Compare the seventeenth 
amendments adoption in 1913. This change did not preclude the states from representing the people in the ways 
that Madison defended. If anything, this change in constitutional structures increased the importance of 
institutions’ acting as intermediaries between the people and the federal government. 


**compare The Federalist, No. 44. 


**See Madison’s "Report," at 579. Compare his piece, "On Nullification," 1835-36, reprinted in Letters 
and Other Writings of James Madison, at 395-425. 


*°Madison’s “Report,” at 579. 
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against the federal government. Third, he might have thought 
that public opinion would eventually prevail in dictating the 
choices made by federal representatives even if petitions or 
resolutions from state legislatures and/or the people at large 
had not themselves had any intrinsic normative consequences. 
According to this last reading, the appropriate measure of the 
resolutions’ success would be their effects on public opinion 
rather than whether they had annulled the federal laws.** 


The first reading, the people’s nullifying the acts by 
separate petitions, would have been inconsistent with other 
positions that Madison had articulated. He would not have 
considered separate actions by the people at large to be any more 
effective than separate resolutions by state legislatures. As he 
had explained to the First Congress, separate bodies of the 
people could not overturn actions by representatives of the whole 
people. 


The second reading, the states’ collectively nullifying the 
acts, would have best complemented the text of the Virginia 
Resolutions, Madison’s comments to Jefferson, and earlier passag- 
es in the "Report on the Virginia Resolutions." These materials 
presupposed that concurrent actions by at least a majority of the 
states, acting together on behalf of the people of the respective 
states and/or the people of the United States in their combined 
sovereign capacity, would have had normative consequences tran- 
scending actions by the states separately and even might have 
superseded actions by the federal government. Madison did not, 
however, fully explore that possibility in his report because the 
issue had become moot by then. Between 1798 and 1800, a majority 
of the states had declined to concur in Kentucky and Virginia’s 
declarations of unconstitutionality.”® 


Nevertheless, it is significant that Madison apparently 
would have attributed greater authority to joint actions by 
united states than to actions by the federal government, at least 
under some circumstances, even if the states had acted outside 
forms established by the Constitution. Such a concurrent action, 
claiming to be grounded in the sovereign authority of the Ameri- 
can people (whether of the states combined or of the United 
States as such), would have represented an exercise of power 


“compare Chief Justice John Marshall’s emphasis in McCulloch _v. Maryland on federal structures as 
vehicles for protecting state prerogatives and bringing about constitutional change. See also Justice 
Blackmun’s opinion for the Court in Garcia v. San Antonio Metropolitan Transit Authority, 469 U.S. 528 (1985). 


**compare Madison’s later comment on the Virginia Resolutions in his piece, "On Nullification," at 413-14: 
"It is sometimes asked in what mode the States could interpose in their collective character as parties to the 
Constitution against usurped power. It was not necessary for the object and reasoning of the resolutions and 
report, that the mode should be pointed out. It was sufficient to show that the authority to interpose 
existed, and was a resort beyond that of the Supreme Court of the United States, or any authority derived from 
the Constitution. The authority being plenary, the mode was of its own choice; and it is obvious that, if 
employed by the States as co-parties to and creators of the Constitution, it might either so explain the 
Constitution or so amend it as to provide a more satisfactory mode within the Constitution itself for guarding 
it against constructive or other violations." 
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comparable to judicial review but surpassing it in scale. Like 
judicial review, this determination would not have purported to 
change constitutional standards. Instead, it allegedly would 
have reaffirmed existing constitutional norms. The vehicle for 
making that affirmation, however, would have been state legisla- 
tures rather than federal courts. Given the states’ roles in 
adopting and amending the Constitution and their direct and 
indirect representation in the federal government, the constitu- 
tional and political dimensions of such a determination could not 
have been easily dismissed. 


It was unlikely such a combined action would take place 
unless there was a wide gulf between governmental actions and 
predominant dispositions among the people at large. At the time 
of the Constitution’s framing, however, many persons appear to 
have been concerned about precisely that type of possibility. 
Furthermore, it is conceivable that much of the public at large 
might have supported combined efforts of several states against 
the federal government during the Republic’s early years if the 
latter government had egregiously violated foundational princi- 
ples of American constitutionalism (as the dissenting states 
understood them). Jefferson and Madison treated the Alien and 
Sedition Acts as if they might precipitate a constitutional 
crisis of this seriousness and magnitude. 


The third reading of Madison’s remarks, looking to the 
resolutions’ effects on public opinion, would have complemented 
the idea of a collective nullifying authority and would have been 
more practically relevant under the circumstances. Madison 
recognized that elected officials were ordinarily responsive to 
constituents’ demands. Furthermore, public sentiment within much 
of the nation presumably supported rather than opposed the Alien 
and Sedition Acts.* Madison’s awareness of the power of public 
opinion in a republic such as the United States alerted him to 
the dangerous tendencies of national sentiment. When commenting 
on the likely efficacy of a bill of rights, Madison had suggested 
to Jefferson that majority tyranny was more of a threat to 
individual rights than was the possibility that representatives 
might go against their constituents’ wishes.* 


In addition to setting a dangerous precedent for the improp- 
er working of governmental institutions, the Alien and Sedition 
Acts tested the people’s commitment to principles of representa- 
tive government. The crisis might have been a turning point on 
whether the public at large would sanction or oppose exercises of 
federal power beyond constitutional boundaries. The people’s 
acquiescence in such a transgression would have provided a 


*“compare Anderson, "Contemporary Opinion of the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions.” 


**See Madison’s Letter to Jefferson, October 17, 1788, reprinted by Bernard Schwartz, ed., The Bill of 
Rights: A Documentary History (New York: McGraw Hill, 1971) (hereinafter “Documentary History"), vol. 1, at 
617. 
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foundation for future encroachments on rights.* That prospect 
would have deeply troubled Madison. 


Much of what we know of his thinking relates to his hope 
that constitutional structures would elevate government above 
transient sentiments and allow representatives to make and 
enforce laws in accordance with the first principles set forth in 
the Constitution itself. Congress’ passage of the Alien and 
Sedition Acts and the federal judiciary’s enforcement of the laws 
went against these aspirations. Rather than rising above public 
sentiments, the federal government had led the people away from 
foundational principles. This crisis thus highlighted the need 
for additional precautions against abuses of power. The Bill of 
Rights had been one such "ancillary precaution," but that "legal 
check" had failed even in the hands of the federal judiciary.” 
Thus Madison turned to another major check on federal power: 
state governments. 


In addition to having powers of their own, these governments 
were uniquely situated to influence public opinion. State 
officials could also serve a crucial function that federal 
structures had been designed to achieve: recall public opinion 
to fundamental principles and encourage the people and their 
representatives to rise above passing factionalism. He was 
probably aware that his efforts to enlist state legislatures as 
vehicles for shaping public opinion went against the people’s 
momentary inclinations and those of their federal representa- 
tives. But he expressed a conviction that the viability of 
constitutional government would depend on the success of efforts 
by him and others of like mind. 


Conclusion 


As suggested above, some persons may regard claims of state 
interpretive independence as ill-begotten and anachronistic. The 
Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions, along with other early claims 
of state autonomy, have been parts of a mixed lineage at best. 
John C. Calhoun developed a theory of state nullification to 
oppose federal tariffs that threatened South Carolina’s slave- 
based economy; Calhoun and his allies were apparently concerned 
that the tariff also set a precedent for further efforts by the 


**compare Jefferson’s Letter to Stephens Thompson Mason, October 11, 1798, reprinted in Washington, ed., 
The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, vol. 4, at 257-58 (Jefferson warned that public acquiescence in the Alien and 
Sedition Acts would set a dangerous precedent). 


**Compare Thomas Jefferson’s Letter to James Madison, dated March 15, 1789, in which Jefferson suggested 
that a bill of rights would give judges a “legal check” to enforce against the people’s elected representa- 
tives. The letter is reprinted by Schwartz, ed., Documentary History, vol. 1, at 620. Madison reportedly 
repeated that argument on June 8, 1789, when he presented proposed amendments to the House of Representatives: 
He presumed that judges would "consider themselves in a peculiar manner the guardians of those rights” and 
would be "naturally led to resist every encroachment upon rights expressly stipulated for in the constitution 
by the declaration of rights." See Annals, vol. 1, at 439. See also Wayne D. Moore, "Written and Unwritten 
Constitutional Law in the Founding Period: The Early New Jersey Cases,” 7 Const. Comm. 341 (1990). 
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national government to abolish slavery in the South.* Claims 
that state governmental institutions had power to nullify federal 
laws or to interpose themselves between the people and the 
federal government were also at the center of arguments that 
southern states had authority to secede from the Union and to 
fight a war to gain political independence. After the Civil War, 
similar arguments resurfaced as states claimed that federal 
courts lacked authority to require racial segregation.” Like 
Jefferson and Madison’s reliance on institutions of state govern- 
ment to oppose exercises of federal power in 1798, these other 
efforts to assert state autonomy have been tarnished by accompa- 
nying racial injustices. Thus some persons may be inclined to 
regard the South’s military defeat in the Civil War, along wit 
the formal defeat of governmentally sponsored racial inequality 
through the reconstruction amendments and their enforcement by 
federal officials, as constitutionally authoritative repudiations 
of claims that states have the sort of interpretive independence 
considered above.* 


But not all exercises of state power have gone against 
constitutional ideals. On the contrary, the Constitution makes 
the states constitutive elements of federal structures; so the 
federal government could hardly exist, much less function, absent 
a large measure of support and cooperation among a preponderance 
of the states. Responses to the Alien and Sedition Acts are 
reminders that the federal government is not autonomous from the 
states; instead, for good or ill, it typically acts with the 
backing of at least a majority of the states and their represen- 
tative institutions. What may appear to be a conflict between 
the federal and state governments is more likely a conflict among 
states, with some states seeking to act through federal represen- 
tative and others attempting to act independently. Accordingly, 
institutions of state government deserve much of the credit for 
whatever good has been done by the federal government, as they 
deserve a large measure of the condemnation for constitutional 
shortcomings. 


*’See Calhoun’s draft of the South Carolina Exposition (1828) and his Address on the relation which the 
States and General Government bear to each other (1831), reprinted by Richard K. Cralle, ed., The Works of John 
C. Calhoun (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1883), vol. 6, at 1-94; William W. Freehling, Prelude to Civil War: 
The Nullification Controversy in South Carolina, 1816-1836 (New York: Harper & Row, 1966). 


*°See "The Southern Manifesto: A Declaration of Constitutional Principles,” 102 Cong. Rec. 4460; 1 Race 
Rel. L. Rep. 435 (1956); "Alabama’s Nullification Resolution," 1 Race Rel. L. Rep. 437 (1956); each of which is 
reprinted by Walter F. Murphy, James E. Fleming, and William F. Harris, II, American Constitutional Interpreta- 
tion (Mineola, N.Y.: Foundation Press, 1986), at 278-81. 


"Compare Murphy, "Who Shall Interpret? The Quest for the Ultimate Constitutional Interpreter," at 420 
n.28 (suggested that the Civil War "effectively invalidated" claims of "confederated departmentalism,” or 
"nullification," including in the forms advocated by Jefferson in the Kentucky Resolutions and by Calhoun and 
others during the antebellum period). 


“Compare Herbert Wechsler, "The Political Safeguards of Federalism: The Role of the States in the 
Composition and Selection of the National Government," 54 Colum, L. Rev. 543 (1954), 
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The states have also provided forums for political activity 
among the people themselves when they have sought to support 
and/or oppose actions by the federal government. Proposals to 
revitalize "republican" traditions within American constitutional 
thought and practice are currently very popular; but there are 
serious questions about whether such participation is feasible in 
the absence of vital institutions of state and local government, 
where popular participation has historically flourished.** The 
people are also constituted in part as members of communities 
within the nation, and it is difficult to conceive of their 
acting only as members of a national community. 


Thus there are good reasons for affirming the importance of 
state autonomy as an integral component of American constitution- 
alism. State governmental structures are valuable both because 
they provide opportunities for political participation that are 
intrinsically valuable and because they offer means for the 
people to act toward other ends. The states and their reserved 
powers, as affirmed in the tenth amendment, are hardly constitu- 
tional anomalies. Disparaging their constitutional significance 
may, under some circumstance, entail denying the importance of 
enumerated and unenumerated rights of the people whose exercise 
is dependent upon institutions of state government. 


The materials examined in this paper support a tentative 
conclusion, moreover, that interpretive authority accompanies the 
primary reserved powers. The states” power and authority to 
interpret and exercise their reserved prerogatives independently 
appear to be integral components of a constitutional design that 
seeks to undercut rather than sanction impermissible expansion of 
federal power and other means of denying state autonomy. Thus it 
makes sense to affirm interpretive powers as embraced within the 
tenth amendment’s reference to the states’ reserved powers. 


Once again, it is important to emphasize that affirming 
state independence does not undercut the federal government's 
power and authority to interpret and exercise its powers even in 
the face of state opposition. Likewise, affirming state powers 
does not preclude popular opposition to the exercise of such 
powers based on conflicting claims of rights or powers held by 
the people themselves. An issue that remains to be addressed is 
how the people at large may protect their prerogatives from 
institutions of federal and state government. This paper both 
provides a framework for analyzing that issue and highlights its 
importance. 


**See, e.g., "Symposium: The Republican Civic Tradition," 97 Yale L. Rev. 1493-1723 (1988); "Symposium: 
Roads Not Taken: Undercurrents to Republican Thinking in Modern Constitutional Theory,” 84 Nw. Univ. L. Rev. 1- 
249 (1989). Compare Sheldon S. Wolin, "The People’s Two Bodies," 1 Democracy 9 (1981). 
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MAYORS OF AMERICAN CITIES: 
AN ANALYSIS OF POWERS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Abstract 


Using data from a 1987 nationwide survey of U.S. cities of 25,000 population 
and above, this research analyzes the formal authority and the informal powers 
associated with the office of mayor. We divide cities according to the basic 
form of government, mayor-council communities and council-manager jurisdic- 
tions. The findings confirm that elected chief executives in mayor-council 
cities possess considerably more formal strength than their counterparts in 
manager communities. But informal mayoral powers are quite comparable among 
these two basic forms of government. The analysis also reveals only a modest 
association between formal and informal powers in both types of cities. 
Finally, using ANOVA (GLS), we predict variations in mayoral power using five 
demographic and political variables. Among mayor-council cities, location in 


a central city is the best explanatory variable. For manager cities, the 


presence of partisan ballots and region are the best predictors of mayoral 


power. 


MAYORS OF AMERICAN CITIES: 
AN ANALYSIS OF POWERS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


At least since Robert Dahl's Who Governs (1961), scholars have recog- 


nized the contribution of municipal leadership to urban problem solving. More 


recently, Ester Fuchs (1992) highlights the critical role of the mayor in the 


fiscal policymaking of New York and Chicago. In the absence of strong mayors, 


other city officials may become pivotal figures in the search for improved 
service delivery and a better quality of life for city residents. For years, 
various studies have identified the city manager as a key policy leader 
(Adrian 1958; Bosworth 1958; Loveridge 1971; Lyden and Miller 1977; Nalbandian 
1990; Svara 1985). Additionally, Boynton and Wright (1971), Wikstrom (1979), 
and Protasel (1989) have explored the working relationship between the city 
Manager and mayor, suggesting that the two officials often lead as a col- 
laborative team. Yet, despite abundant research investigating the policy 
impact and leadership potential of city managers, far fewer studies have 
exclusively examined mayoral influence. 

Svara (1987) is undoubtedly correct in asserting that the dominant model 
of mayoral leadership originates with studies of large mayor-council cities. 
These executives, who mainly come from strong-mayor jurisdictions, exercise 
strong leadership largely by combining essential formal-legal arrangements 
with a particular personality and leadership style that enables them to 
cultivate support for their policy agendas. Pressman (1972) clearly relies on 
this model to evaluate the power and effectiveness of the mayor of Oakland, a 
council-manager city. He concludes that the mayor had neither the personal 
inclination nor the formal authority to exercise much leadership. Svara 


(1987, 1990, chap. 4), however, argues that mayors may still provide strong 


leadership without significant formal powers. In particular, mayors in 
council-manager cities must develop a different approach to leadership, one 
that deemphasizes the acquisition and use of power traditionally defined. He 
offers a contending model of leadership--the facilitative mayor--that helps 
explain how council-manager mayors operate. These mayors may lead by empower- 
ing or enhancing the efforts of others. 

This research should help fill the knowledge gap regarding the powers 
and responsibilities of American mayors. First, building on previous research 
by Morgan and Watson (1992), we analyze the formal authority and informal 
powers available to mayors in mayor-council cities. We will examine such 
powers for mayors in council-manager cities as well. The study also offers 
the first large scale, comparative analysis of mayoral power across these two 
types of government structures. Second, the research includes a multivariate 
analysis to identify certain demographic and political characteristics that 
help account for formal and informal powers of mayors. We expect the elected 
chief executive to have greater power in large, politicized central cities. A 
1987 survey by the International City management Association will serve as the 
principal source of data for the analysis. 


The Search for Mayoral Power 


Even in council-manager cities, mayors are often able to influence 
communication and coordinate activities between elected officials, governmen- 
tal staff, and community leaders (Svara 1987, 214). By acting as a facilita- 
tor and consensus builder, the mayor has considerable opportunity to translate 


messages, raise issues, and push policy alternatives. In addition to acting 


as a broker, mayors may become more directly involved in policy leadership. 


Kuo (1973), for example, finds that the mayors' failure to support proposed 


programs increased the chances for program rejection. In his study of New 
Haven, Dahl (1961, 204) identifies the mayor as the only individual in the 
various policy coalitions who was consistently influential. Yet, Dahl 
comments that the mayor was not at the top of a neat hierarchical system. The 
mayor had to rely heavily on informal influence. “Because the mayor could not 
command, he had to bargain." To be sure, the power to bargain and persuade 
may be critical to effective policy leadership. But just as with American 
governors (see Bernick 1979), scholars have identified a range of formal 
powers that may facilitate an active policy role for mayors of U.S. cities 

In council-manager cities, direct election of mayors lends more power to 
the position (Kammerer 1964; Newland 1989; Protasel 1988; for a contrary view, 
see Adrian 1958). Directly elected mayors tend to be more active in local 
party politics and are more likely to garner political support for their 


policy views. Newland (1989, 267) furthermore claims that mayors commonly 


provide leadership by exercising authority over the local agenda as well as by 


Managing council meetings. Although rarely granted to nonexecutive mayors, 
the legislative veto is another vehicle for acquiring power (Newland 1989, 
267). As Wikstrom (1979, 272) notes, “it is reasonable to infer that a mayor 
who enjoys the prerogative to veto legislation passed by council has more than 
an equal role in the policy-making process." 

Besieged with questions, demands, and complaints, the mayor's office 
serves as a focal point in most communities. The visibility of the mayor's 
office, accessibility to the press and media, and participation in inter- 
governmental affairs help the mayor to capture and retain the public's 
attention. Still, the extent to which mayors take advantage of the struc- 


tural, institutional, and political tools at their disposal depends somewhat 


on their personality characteristics (Pressman, 1972). According to Sparrow 
(1984, 7), the mayor's experience and talent in managing conflict and building 
personal, party, and interest-group support into a political power base is a 
crucial element of effective leadership. 

Political skills notwithstanding, mayoral influence is, just as impor- 
tantly, related to the governmental structure of a community. Based on her 
analysis of Boston and San Francisco, Ferman finds that the strong mayor 
structure of government provides talented individuals exceptional oppor- 
tunities for political leadership. According to Ferman (1985, 10), "formal 
tools and informal resources must be manipulated in such a way that the mayor 
establishes the conditions for increasing executive power." The strong mayor 
plan of Boston, coupled with the city's nonreform ethos, granted Kevin White 
sufficient formal power to build his own political machine. Ferman (1985, 
198) notes that Mayor White “actively, even brazenly, used the strategies 


traditionally associated with the boss pattern of leadership." Such strat- 


egies included the use of patronage to expand staff and assume control of key 


resources. White reorganized mayoral agencies to increase the responsibil- 
ities of the office, reduce fragmentation of authority, and protect budget 
resources. For White, centralizing control through formal powers served to 
bolster his bargaining position and overall use of informal authority in 
dealing wilth business, labor, and ethnic groups. 

The strong, hands-on leadership provided by Boston's Mayor White is 
described by Ferman (1985, 81) as the “centralized control model.” Conver- 
sely, when the executive's powers and resources are severely restricted, such 
as with the council-manager plan or mayoral cities with weak executive 


offices, mayors must rely more heavily on their skills of negotiation, 


persuasion, and compromise. Ferman identifies this type of leadership as the 
“consolidated influence model.” Mayors in San Francisco, for example, have 
consistently been hampered by limited tenure, a strong reform ethos, and a 
system in which the appointed CAO and a group of commissioners controlled 
budget and personnel decisions (Ferman 1985, 96). Without formal power to 
distribute political rewards, Bay City mayors have had to make the most of 
their political savvy and brokering skills to accomplish goals. 

The presence of a political machine, either party based or one of the 
Mayor's own creation, seems to contribute significantly to mayoral power. If 
the executive can limit fragmentation and gain substantial control over 
resources and interest groups, the possibility exists for effective leader- 
ship. Fuch's studies of New York and Chicago support Ferman's findings that 


structural fragmentation and decentralized decision making weaken the mayor's 


influence. Fuch's (1992, 230) argues that, by maintaining budgetary authority 


and control of a disciplined party organization, the mayor can check interest 
group demands for spending and thus promote greater fiscal stability. 
According to the author, "the mayor must be able to centralize and control the 
budgetary process at the final stages of decision making if fiscal problems 
are to be avoided" (1992, 278). In Fuchs's view, mayors need a strong party 
organization under their direction if they are to create a stable political 
environment and restrict government spending. Ferman concurs (1985, 215), and 
advocates a return to a competitive two-party system, district-based elec- 
tions, and less restrictive term limits as measures of increasing the mayor's 
formal and informal power. 

In their study of how pluralism impacts mayoral activity, Eberts and 


Kelly (1985, 59) show that electoral competition and citizen participation 


enhances mayoral network building, agenda setting, and task initiatives. They 
point out, however, that citizens can be more effective when organized into 
competing groups. Overall, though, communities with greater political 
activity provide the mayor with more avenues to influence policymaking. On 
the other hand, Svara (1988) contends that council-manager government supp- 
resses conflict, emphasizes the service function, and dampens the mayor's 
political function. Yet, he insists that mayors can develop power and provide 
“comprehensive” leadership in council-manager cities, without compromising the 
position of the city manager. Indeed, authors such as Booth (1968), Boynton 
and Wright (1971) and Wikstrom (1979) have argued that mayors can complement 
and support the role of the city manager, especially when dealing with 
controversial issues (Wikstrom, 1979: 274). 

Considerable research (Banfield 1965; Eberts and Kelly 1985; Ferman 1985; 
Fuchs 1992) confirms that the strong mayor model is most conducive to mayoral 
policy leadership. Even so, research by Boynton and Wright (1971), Wikstrom 
(1979), and Svara (1987; 1990), among others, indicates that mayors can 
exercise power within a council-manager form of government. Questions remain, 
then, as to how government structure affects the formal and informal powers of 
American mayors. Given previous research, mayors are hypothesized to have the 


most control/authority under the strong mayor plan. The strong mayor model 


grants local executives more formal authority and thus the possibility of a 


more hands-on leadership style. As a recent article in the New Republic 


(1993: 9) insists, “governing is not facilitating . . . it requires moments of 
surprise and action, not a constant process of consultation." Given struc- 
tural access to power, mayors should take a more direct approach to achieving 


their goals and place less emphasis on a brokerage function. 


We would expect mayors to have the least amount of power in council- 


Manager government. In such communities, mayors are traditionally seen as 


ceremonial figures, responsible more for “ribbon cutting than policy innova- 


tion” (Lineberry and Sharkansky 1974, 158). As Svara (1987) comments, such 
Mayors must rely heavily on informal powers and a nonobtrusive style, charac- 
terized by negotiation, persuasion, and facilitation. The lack of access to 
budgetary and personnel decisions, inability to set the agenda, and limited 
political tools to control council members should overcome efforts by the 
Mayor to overtly direct public policy. 

In addition to examining the above hypothesized relationships, we will 
consider the extent to which certain external conditions may affect mayoral 
power, to include the influence of region, population, metropolitan status, 
ward elections, and partisan ballots. Larger, urban communities, especially 
those in the Northeast, are typically more highly politicized and likely to 
have numerous groups representing business, labor, and ethnic interests. The 
larger and more densely populated a community, the more necessary is the 
Mayor's assistance, even in council-manager communities. Either structur- 
ally, through ward elections and partisan ballots, or through sheer size and 
hence heterogeneous population, communities that are more political in nature 
should have more influential mayors. 

In their quest to develop a model of mayoral activism, Eberts and Kelly 
(1985, 53) discover that demographic and economic variables had much less 
direct impact than did political measures. Nonetheless, the authors identify 
certain factors that did have a modest positive effect on mayoral power--the 
number of industrial plants, transportation, and population. Because politi- 


cal and economic factors are inextricably linked, both types of variables can 


serve to influence leadership capacity. Schneider and Teske (1992) contend 
that local fiscal, budgetary, and demographic characteristics provide the 
foundation for political entrepreneurship. Communities with slack budgetary 
resources, high tax rates, and substantial racial diversity provide entrepre- 
neurs with opportunities to reallocate funds for preferred policies, suggest 
alternative spending patterns, and organize for collective political action, 
respectively (Schneider and Teske 1992, 743). The authors argue that an 
analysis of conditions favorable to the emergence of municipal leadership 
calls for a synthesis of political and economic factors. 


Data and Measures 


The data for this research come from a nationwide survey of municipal 
chief executives in all cities of 2,500 and above population and those below 
2,500 recognized by the International City Management Association (ICMA). The 
ICMA undertook the study in 1987, and the initial analysis appears in the 1989 


Municipal Year Book (Anderson 1989). The response rate for all cities was 


46.3 percent. For the group of communities of 25,000 and over used in the 
following analysis, the return rate was 55.6 percent. Of the total surveyed, 
council-manager cities replied at a rate of 61.5 percent; mayor-council cities 
at only 38.1 percent. Of the group of communities of interest here, the 
lowest rate of return was for cities between 500,000 and 999,999 (27.8 
percent). 

The mailed instrument included questions on organizational structure and 
decision making. Many of them related to the position and activities of the 


mayor and city manager. The use of a mailed questionnaire limits the informa- 


tion obtainable about personal interactions and relationships that constitute 


the essence of informal influence. Nonetheless, the ICMA instrument does 


provide information that might be used to differentiate between formal 


authority and the potential for informal influence. Formal authority or 


formal power (we will use the two interchangeably) normally consists of those 
features of an executive office that are established by constitution, charter, 
or law. Informal power or influence connotes those behaviors or traits 
primarily of incumbent office holders that presumably are valuable for 
brokering agreements and building political coalitions. 

Before proceeding to the analysis, we might offer a brief commentary on 
this effort to distinguish executive power along formal and informal lines. 
This approach has a rather long history in the study of the nation's 
governors. Schlesinger (1965) offers the first assessment of the relative 
positions of the governors of the several states. He identifies four major 
organizational devices that "define the strength of the governor"--tenure 
potential, power of appointment, control over the budget, and veto power 
(Schlesinger 1965, 217). Although he uses the terms power, strength, and 
influence interchangeably, Schlesinger clearly had in mind those formal 
arrangements, tools, and constraints established by constitution or law. 
Those researchers who followed Schlesinger began to refer to this index and 
its subsequent modifications as the “formal powers” of the office (Dometrius, 
1979). And soon thereafter, comparisons of formal and informal gubernatorial 
power began to appear. Based on an eleven-state survey of state senators, 
Bernick (1979), for example, finds considerable support for the components of 
the Schlesinger index (also see Beyle 1968). Respondents named budget 
formulation, administrative control, and veto power as especially useful in 
the exercise of gubernatorial leadership. Bernick also concludes that certain 


informal resources (e.g., popular support, good media skills), while impor- 


tant, were not as dominant as some researchers had assumed. 

In short, following the well-established tradition in the literature for 
state chief executives, we will attempt to separate formal from informal 
mayoral power. The informal characteristics are those resources or skills 
possessed primarily by an incumbent that do not derive from the formal/legal 
authority of the office but still may be critical to the exercise of political 
leadership. Here we also should note that most studies of mayors emphasize 
the term leadership more than power or strength of the office. And, few 
efforts appear that differentiate formal authority from informal influence, 
undoubtedly because of the lack of large scale comparative analyses of the 
office. Rather these mostly case studies concentrate on only a few mayors 
(see Dahl 1961; Ferman 1985; Fuchs 1992) and the range of political and 
administrative skills that incumbents use in the governance of their cities. 


Analyzing Mayoral Power 


Table 1 displays those items that represent the formal powers associated 


with the office of mayor. In the construction of an index of formal authority 


for subsequent analysis, we awarded half the items a score of one point each. 
We gave extra weight (two points) to those features that seem especially 
critical to policy leadership--direct election, budget preparation, veto 
power, and departmental appointments (for appointing 15% or more). The range 
for formal power is thus 0 to 12 (mean = 3.9; standard deviation = 2.8). 
Informal power, the four items listed in the lower part of Table 1, received 
one point each, producing a measure with a range of 0 to 4 (mean = 2.8; 
standard deviation = 1.0). 

As expected, the executive authority inherent in mayor-council offices 


far surpasses that for council-manager mayors. The average percentage score 
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on the eight items for mayoral cities is 61 compared to only 26 for manager 
jurisdictions. The most common power available in mayoral cities is direct 
election, at 90 percent, closely followed by the capacity to call special 
meetings (83%). Voters cast ballots directly for mayor in only 63 percent of 


manager cities, but 91 percent of the mayors in those cities could call 


special meetings of the council. The biggest differences between mayor and 


manager cities appear for three formal powers--the veto, 76 percent to 9 
percent; departmental appointments, 50 percent to 1 percent; and board 
appointments, 66 percent to 17 percent. And, 44 percent of survey respondents 
indicated that the chief executive in mayoral communities prepared the budget 
(to only 1% in manager cities). Among mayoral jurisdictions, one might have 
expected a higher figure for this potentially powerful weapon. This outcome 
May result from the presence of appointed chief administrative officers (CAO) 
so common in large mayoral cities. These CAOs generally exercise many of the 
day-to-day functions carried on by city managers, such as budget preparation.’ 
Overall, however, the information in Table 1 is unequivocal--chief executives 
in mayoral cities possess considerably more authority than mayors of council- 
manager cities. 

As a matter of potential interest, Appendix A provides a list of all 
cities of 250,000 and above population with their index of formal powers of 
the mayor. Unfortunately, some of the nation's largest cities (e.g., New 
York, Chicago, Houston) did not reply to the survey. The appendix does show 
that the mayors of all large mayor-council cities have greater formal strength 
than any mayors of the council-manager cities. 

A comparison of informal mayoral power (bottom of Table 1) reveals quite 


a different picture. Here the two offices are quite similar. In fact, mayors 
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in manager cities have slightly more informal strength than their counterparts 
(74% to 70%). Three of these four features relate to the mayor's connection 
to external audiences--as ceremonial representative, capitol emissary, and 
media spokesperson. Chief executives in mayoral jurisdictions are especially 
likely to represent their community at the state capitol, an activity that has 
definite political overtones. On the other hand, council-manager mayors more 
frequently deal with the media, an activity that is much less likely to be 
perceived as political or partisan conduct. In general, though, mayors of all 
types are quite involved in a variety of activities designed to promote their 
communities if not themselves. 

One might assume that a mayor with an abundance of formal authority 
might be better able to convert that strength into informal influence. yet, 
as Table 2 reveals, there is little connection between the two. Still, chief 
executives in mayoral cities are somewhat more successful with this conversion 
than their counterparts. For mayoral communities, the association between 


formal and informal power is modest (gamma = .33, tau-b = .15), but in manager 


cities, almost no association appears (gamma = .14; tau-b = .08).” Note also, 


the large difference in the high-high cell, where 35 percent of mayor-council 
executives have both high formal and informal strength compared to only 21 
percent of mayors in manager cities. In addition, some 84 percent of all may- 
oral municipalities are high on formal power; in contrast, only 28 percent of 
manager cities are in that category. 

At this point we turn to a consideration of certain community charac- 
teristics that might be associated with mayoral power. As indicated previous- 
ly, the urban politics literature suggests that large central cities with less 


reformed structures are more likely to have strong chief executives. This 
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expectation, of course, derives from the general view that effective policy- 


making among large heterogeneous and politicized communities necessitates 
considerable strength in the office of chief executive. Banfield (1965), for 
example, finds that, among his nine large cities, strong mayors had a greater 
ability to achieve their policy objectives. Whether such cities elect mayors 
who demonstrate greater levels of informal influence is less clear. still, 
the case study literature of powerful mayors is generally set in large central 
cities (for an exception, see Greer 1974), giving us sufficient rationale for 
testing the effects of population and metropolitan status. Likewise, we will 
assume that these same community features may help explain the presence of 
informal mayoral power. Specifically, as independent variables we include 
region, city size, metropolitan status, ward elections, and partisan ballots 
(see Table 3 for the coding). 

What about council-manager mayors? In general, one again might expect 
certain environmental features to help explain the strength of the mayor's 
office. However, the relationship may not be as strong. Because council- 
Manager executives presumably have less capacity for and perhaps less incen- 
tive to provide policy leadership, large politicized cities may give less 
authority to the mayor. On the other hand, we may find few differences in the 
capacity of the independent variables to account for variation in informal 
power between the two types of cities. 

Table 3 shows the multivariate models explaining executive strength in 


mayor-council municipalities.’ 


Formal authority appears first. The dominant 
effect is from metropolitan status (f ratio = 14.3); central cities do grant 


more power to their mayors than do suburbs or independent cities. Only one 


other variable reaches statistical significance--population (f = 2.4). As 


expected, large jurisdictions tend to have stronger mayors. The level of 
explained variance is modest at .32, however, indicating that the equation 
cannot account for the preponderance of variation in the formal powers in 
mayor-council cities. 

Table 3 also contains an equation predicting total mayoral strength-- 
formal plus informal powers (for mayor-council only). Before proceeding, we 


might note that when informal influence alone is analyzed, no variables are 


significant and the R? is only .09 (not shown). Although the results for the 


combined power measure are similar to those obtained for the analysis of 
formal authority (metro status is again by far the most potent effect), two 
small changes are worthy of comment. Population no longer matters, and 
partisan ballot now emerges as a significant predictor. So for total power, 
the strongest executives in mayor-council cities are more likely to be 
situated in central cities and jurisdictions with partisan ballots. 

The assessment of mayoral powers in council-manager cities appears in 
Table 4. Unexpectedly, the analysis yields a somewhat different outcome from 
what Table 3 exhibits. Metro status is inconsequential in both equations. 
Partisan ballots surface here as the best predictor for both formal authority 
and total power. Region is also significant, in this case revealing that 
council-manager mayors in the western and north central regions have slightly 
more strength than their counterparts in other areas of the country. The city 
manager plan is especially popular in the West. With the rapid growth and 
large size of so many manager cities in that region (e.g., San Diego, San 
Jose, Phoenix), apparently some communities have chosen to provide their 
mayors with somewhat more authority perhaps in hopes of enhancing the leader- 


ship potential in that office. Finally, population exerts some slight effect 


(large cities have stronger mayors). Still, neither of these two equations 


can explain much of the variation in the two power indices. Also of note is 


the R? of .07 for the informal power equation with no statistically sig- 


nificant variables (not shown). 

No obvious explanations come to mind for why certain explanatory 
measures affect mayoral power dissimilarly in the two types of cities. Why 
should partisan ballots, a rarity in council-manager government,‘ be important 
in those cities? Where parties appear on the ballot in manager cities, it 
may well signal the presence of a residual partisan culture left from a bygone 
more overtly political era. It may also reflect the reality of a racial or 
socioeconomic diversity that is less pronounced in communities that are more 
completely reformed. In such diverse places, even proponents of the council- 
Manager plan might recognize the need for political parties and for formal 
authority in the office of the elected chief executive. The presence of 
partisan ballots also might be the result of concessions to organized labor or 
to a strong local Democratic party. All of these conditions are more likely 
to occur in northeastern or north central cities than among their counterparts 
in the South or especially the West. 

Conclusion 

Every city has a mayor. There the similarities end. Incumbent office- 
holders differ markedly in their personality, style, approach, and effective- 
ness. More than this, the offices themselves reflect considerable variation-- 
some mayors are elected directly by the people, some are not; some possess the 
veto power while others are denied such power; appointment authority fluc- 
tuates significantly--all of which may advance or impede the capacity of the 


mayor to offer productive policy leadership. 


Most of what we know about mayors of American cities comes from a rich 
and detailed case literature. Many of these studies provide fascinating 
insights not only to the world of big city mayors but to the larger complex 
realm of urban policymaking in general. The emphasis frequently is on the 
personality and leadership style of well-known and even controversial big city 


executives. As valuable as these studies are, the accent on incumbents and 


their successes and failures may create at least two potential difficulties 


for those interested in broader generalizations about the mayoral office. 
First, these case studies tend to detract from an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the legal and structural constraints under which all mayors must 
operate. A second problem with studies limited to only a few usually large 
cities is that this focus may lead experts and lay observers alike to evaluate 
the success of urban chief executives using the strong-mayor model as the 
ideal. As Svara (1987) has argued, however, this model does not fit well the 
experiences of mayors in council-manager cities. Such officials often must 
operate in quite a different mode--by coordinating, facilitating, and empower- 
ing others. As Crouch and Dinerman (1969, 155) insist, “formal structure 
limits leadership,” or at least forces executives to modify and adapt their 
leadership style. 

Indeed, it does not seem appropriate to judge mayors in city-manager 
cities using the norms derived from our knowledge of strong mayors in big 
cities. The findings in this research confirm the very great contrast in 
formal authority available to mayors in the two different forms of government. 
For every feature of formal power included in the ICMA survey, mayor-council 
executives had access to more formal tools and resources than their manager 


counterparts. Yet our limited assessment of the potential for informal 


influence revealed no significant differences in the way in which the two 
types of mayors functioned. Mayors in council-manager cities, for example, 
were more likely to have frequent contact with the media than executives in 
mayor-council communities. This basic finding suggests that the link between 
formal authority and informal influence may not be very strong. Indeed, our 
research confirms this weak connection, especially in manager cities. 

Finally, we ascertained that community characteristics have only a 
modest effect on mayoral powers. In fact, such environmental features as 
region, size of city, metropolitan status, type of election, and nature of the 
local ballot had almost no influence on the informal powers of the office. 
One key difference by type of city did appear. As expected, chief executives 
in mayoral jurisdictions who enjoyed the most formal authority were more 
likely to be found in large central cities. This was not true for mayors in 
Manager communities. In those places, mayoral strength was most prominently 
affected by the presence of partisan ballots. Overt partisanship apparently 
creates incentives to provide council-manager mayors with more resources to 
affect municipal decision making. 


This research should not be interpreted as an argument for minimizing 


much less ignoring the patterns of informal relationships that so critically 


shape urban policymaking. Yet too often we may become preoccupied with 
personality and style while underestimating formal powers and prerogatives. 
As research on American governors confirms, formal grants of authority may 
contribute significantly to the effective exercise of policy leadership. A 
complete understanding of the office of mayor requires knowledge of both the 
formal assets of the office as well as those traits of leadership style 


associated with individual incumbents. 


NOTES 


The questionnaire does not permit a direct determination of what percentage 
of mayoral cities have CAOs. The results do show, however, that the CAO 
is responsible for budget preparation in 34 percent of mayoral communities. 
No doubt, the presence of a CAO may complicate how a respondent decides 
which official exercises which power. However, it seems inappropriate, 
even if possible, to try to separately analyze mayoral cities with and 
without a CAO. Most CAOs are found in relatively large communities so 
separation on that characteristic would be confounded by size of city. 


The four-level informal power index collapses rather nicely into three 
categories. Although the formal index has few entries in the upper ranges, 
the division into three groups was less easily accomplished. A four- 
category formal index produces a more balanced distribution of cell entries 
than the three-level measure, but the tests of association were quite 
comparable for the two. We decided to use the 3 x 3 table for convenience 
of presentation, giving us a low, medium, and high power position for each 
index. 


The analysis is performed using SAS General Linear Model (GLM), which 
handles unequal cell frequencies better than analysis of variance. 


In this sample, 10 percent of manager cities have party ballots, compared 
to 36 percent of mayoral communities. 
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TABLE 1 


Formal and Informal Powers of the Mayor in 
Council-Manager and Mayor-Council Cities, 1987 


Cities of 25,000 Population and Above 


Powers Mayor Cities* Manager Cities” 


Formal power 


Directly elected 
Call special meeting 
veto 

Annual message 


Appointment - boards* 


Appointment - departments‘ 


Prepare budget 
Prepare agenda 
Mean 


Informal power 


Ceremonial representative 
Confer frequently with manager* 
State capitol representative 
Frequent media representative® 


Mean 


N ranges from 160 to 165. 

N ranges from 432 to 444. 

Percentage who appointed 50 percent or more of municipal boards. 

Percentage who appointed 15 percent or more of the city's department heads. 


Represents categories 4 or 5 on a 1 to 5 scale with 5 high. 


90% 63% 
83 91 
76 9 
: 66 24 
66 17 
50 1 
44 1 
61 26 
92% 95% 
82 
75 54 
43 63 
— 70 74 
a 
b 
c 
d 


TABLE 2 


Comparing Formal and Informal Mayoral Powers in 
Council-Manager and Mayor-Council Cities (25,000 and over) 


Mayor-Council Cities (N = 159) 


Informal” 


Council-Manager Cities 


Informal” 


28.4% 


gamma tau-b = .08 


Formal authority (range 0-12) is divided as follows: low = 0,1; medium = 
2-3; high = 4-11. 


Informal power (range 0-4) is divided as follows: low = 0,1; medium = 2; 


high = 3,4. 


Formal* 
PS Low Medium High 
Low 1.9% 3.1% 4.4% 9.4% 
Medium 2.5 ce 44.0 49.7 
High 4.4 40.9 
5.7% 10.6% 83.6% 
gamma = .33 tau-b = .15 
(N = 429) 
Formal* 
Low Medium High 
Low 3.0% 3.7% 1.6% 8.3% 
Medium doe 6.8 5.8 19.8 
High 21.0 11.9 
28.9% 42.7% 
b 


TABLE 3 


Explaining Mayoral Power in Mayor-Council 
Cities Using ANOVA (25,000 and over Population) 


sum of Mean 
Source Squares Squares 


Formal Power 


Region 

Population” 

Metro status 

Ward elections 

Partisan ballots 
2 


ww « F Value = 5.34 


Total Power 


Region* 


Population? 


Metro 


Ward elections 


Partisan ballots 


F Value = 5.84 


NOTE: Analysis is performed using SAS GLS 
Region is coded NE=1, NC=2, S=3, W=4. 


Population is coded into 6 categories: 25-49,999; 50-99,999; 
249,000; 250-499,999; 500-999,999; 1,000,000 or above. 


Metro status is central city=1, suburb=2, independent city=3. 
p< .05 


p< .01 


2.3 3 0.8 0.1 
80.9 5 16.2 2.4% 
193.1 2 14.3 14.3% 
5.3 1 5.3 0.1 
24.2 1 21.2 0.4 
N = 148 
| 5.7 3 1.9 0.3 
fF 72.9 5 14.6 2.0 
223.2 2 110.6 15.2** 
9.8 1 9.8 
399 1 37.7 5.2* 
R? = .34 es N = 148 
* 


TABLE 4 


Explaining Mayoral Power in Council-Manager 
Cities Using ANOVA (25,000 and over Population) 


sum of Mean 
Source Squares Squares F ratio 


Formal Power 


Region® 


Population” 


Metro status* 


Ward elections 


Partisan ballots 


F Value = 5.11 


Total Power 


Region*® 
Population” 
Metro status® 
Ward elections 
Partisan ballots 


F Value = 3.96 


NOTE: Analysis is performed using SAS GLS. 
a Region is coded NE=1, NC=2, S=3, W=4. 


b Population is coded into 6 categories: 25-49,999; 50-99,999; 
249,999; 250-499,999; 500-999,999; 1,000,000 and over. 


c Metro status is central city=1, suburb=2, independent city=3. 


| 
65.7 3 21.9 10.5** 
Po 32.3 5 6.5 3.1% 
Po 6.9 2 3.3 
PS 4.3 1 4.3 2.1 
pe 27.0 1 27.0 13.0** 
R’? = .14 N = 402 
81.1 3 27.0 8.5** 
44.3 5 8.9 2.8* 
4.0 2 2.0 0.6 
1.3 1 4.5 0.4 
35.9 1 35.97 11.4** 
= .11 N = 402 
405 
xx p< .01 
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APPENDIX A 


List of Cities of 250,000 and above Showing 
Index of the Formal Powers of the Mayor 


Mayor-Council Cities 


El Paso 

Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh 
Denver 
Seattle 
Tampa 
Albuquerque 
San Francisco 
Atlanta 
Minneapolis 
Newark 


Council-Manager Cities 


Phoenix 

San Diego 
Charlotte 
Kansas City 
Oakland 
Sacramento 

San Antonio 
San Jose 
Austin 
Colorado Springs 
Dallas 

Toledo 

Fort Worth 
Long Beach 
Cincinnati 
Norfolk 
Virginia Beach 


> 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
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10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

7 

6 
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ECONOMIC SANCTIONS AS AN INSTRUMENT OF FOREIGN POLICY: 
THE ROLE OF DOMESTIC POLITICS 


ABSTRACT 


Most studies of economic sanctions have concluded that they are ineffective as 
instruments of foreign policy. In a previous effort, we applied the spatial model of 
bargaining to the question of sanctions effectiveness to identify the conditions under 
which sanctions can be expected to "work". In this paper, we refine that analysis by 
examining the impact of domestic politics in the state that is the target of the sanctions. 

Sanctions episodes may be examples of two-level games (Putnam, 1988) in 
which the domestic game within both parties affects the international game and vice- 
versa. Here, we take a first cut at applying this approach to the analysis of sanctions 
effectiveness. We focus on how sanctions affect the internal political bargaining within 
the target state. Extending the spatial model along the lines specified by Bueno de 
Mesquita et al. (1985), we predict the degree to which important political actors within 


the state are affected by the sanctions and the consequences of these for their positions on 


the issue of concern. From this, we determine how state policy should change (or not) 


as a result of the sanctions. We use the basic model to identify general hypotheses 
regarding the nature of sanctions and their effectiveness and we test some of these 
hypotheses using cases in which the United States imposed sanctions on Latin American 


countries for human rights violations. 


ECONOMIC SANCTIONS AS AN INSTRUMENT OF FOREIGN POLICY: 


THE ROLE OF DOMESTIC POLITICS 


A number of recent international events have raised again the question of whether or not 


economic sanctions can be an effective instrument of foreign policy. In the weeks preceding the 


Gulf War many in the United States argued that an armed attack against Iraqi forces was 


unnecessary. They believed that the economic sanctions imposed on that country would be 
sufficient to persuade Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait (Hufbauer et al., 1990a, 1991). More 
recently, the debate has focused on the Serbo-Bosnian conflict in Eastern Europe. Many hold 
that the economic sanctions imposed on the belligerents will force them to a peaceful resolution 
of the dispute while others argue that an armed intervention by the Western powers will be 
necessary. These debates rage largely because, despite a massive amount of research that has 
been devoted to the question, we simply do not have a very good understanding of when (or even 
if) economic sanctions are a useful instrument of policy or of how to wield such a weapon. 
Intuition suggests that sanctions should be effective. If the target of sanctions values the 
economic relationship that is interrupted, it should be willing to alter its behavior to 

have the sanctions removed. Most studies, at least in political science, have concluded 

that sanctions are not effective, however. Numerous case studies focusing on specific 
instances of the imposition of sanctions have been conducted and most have led to the 
conclusion that sanctions produced little, if any, change in the policy of the target state 

(see, e.g., Doxey, 1972; Schreiber, 1973; Knorr, 1975; Strack, 1978; Cross, 1981). 
Theoretical arguments explaining why sanctions should be ineffective have also been 

offered. Most hold that the requirements for successful sanctions are too stringent to be 

met with any regularity. Many authors point out that the target of sanctions can often 

find a substitute economic partner fairly quickly: Other markets can be found to 

circumvent a boycott and other suppliers can be found to provide embargoed goods 


(Wallensteen, 1968; Doxey, 1972:545; Green, 1983). Even when this is not the case, 


the target can often reduce, or otherwise alter, its consumption patterns to a degree 
sufficient to undermine the sanctions. Furthermore, Wagner (1988) has argued that 
even if sanctions are painful for the target they may not produce a significant change in 
behavior. He points out that interrupting the economic relationship should also be costly 
to the sanctioning state, that this cost should balance the costs suffered by the target 
state during the disputants' bargaining, and thus sanctions should affect outcomes little, 
if any!, In short, many believe that we should not expect sanctions to be an effective 
policy instrument. Even those who advocate the use of sanctions often base their support 
on the grounds that sanctions are useful as symbolic statements, even though they are 
unlikely to produce a change in the target's behavior (Gordon, 1983; Baldwin, 1985; 
Lindsey, 1986 ). 

Some recent scholarship challenges this conventional wisdom. Generally, this literature 
accepts that sanctions are ineffective in many cases but the argument holds that sanctions can 
work when the costs to the target are severe. Thus, this research is devoted toward identifying 
the conditions under which the target's costs are sufficiently severe; that is, rather than asking 
if sanctions work these scholars seek to determine when sanctions work. Martin (1992), for 
example, argues that the size of the sanctioning coalition affects the targets’ ability to 
circumvent sanctions and should be a key variable in determining the success of sanctions. She 
then seeks to identify the factors that determine whether additional states join an initial 
sanctioner. In a particularly well-known study, Hufbauer, et. al. (1990b) examine 116 cases 
of sanctions and conclude that sanctions can be effective when the costs suffered by the target are 
especially high and that whether or not these costs will be high enough in a particular case is 
fairly predictable. 

Unfortunately, this vast and growing body of literature has not produced a definitive 


answer to our questions regarding when, or even if, sanctions are effective instruments of 


1 Barber (1979) also notes that states imposing sanctions “pay a price" for doing so. 


foreign policy. To a great extent, this is a result of our failure to integrate the theoretical work 
with the empirical. For example, Wagner's rigorous theoretical arguments have not been 
subjected to empirical testing and Hufbauer, et. al.'s. systematic empirical tests are largely 
atheoretical. In fact, we do not even know if any existing empirical studies provide appropriate 
tests of Wagner's results and we can show that theoretical arguments concluding that sanctions 
are ineffective can be supported by the Hufbauer et. al. analysis.2 Martin's work does present 
empirical analysis of a well-specified theoretical argument, but this is directed at the question 
of when an initial sanctioner will receive support from other states rather than at the question 
of whether the sanctions will actually accomplish their purpose. 

In an earlier paper (Morgan and Schwebach, 1993) we began to address this shortcoming 
by proposing a formal thecretical argument relating to the effectiveness of sanctions and we 
subjected this theory to an empirical test using the Hufbauer, et. al. data. The theory, based on 
the spatial model of crisis bargaining (Morgan, 1984, 1990), suggested: 1) that sanctions 
should often be ineffective and that we should expect the distribution of dispute outcomes in 
sanctions cases to resemble closely the distribution of outcomes in non-sanction cases, but 2) 
as the costs of the sanctions to the target increase, controlling for the costs to the sanctioner, 
the sanctions can shift the expected dispute outcome in the sanctioner's favor. These conclusions 
were supported by the empirical analysis but the work served to raise more questions than it 
answered. 

Three broad questions appear, at this time, to be particularly important. First, in the 
earlier study we adopted the state as unitary actor approach. If the costs of sanctions are 
important and if the costs of sanctions are not borne evenly throughout a society, then the 
distribution of these costs and domestic political factors could have a tremendous effect on 


sanctions effectiveness. Sanctions episodes may constitute classic two-level games (Putnam, 


2 In Morgan and Schwebach (1993) we show that Hufbauer et. al.'s. results support the 
conclusion that sanctions are positively harmful to the sender's cause just as well as they 
support the argument that sanctions work. 


1988) in which the domestic game within both parties affects the international game and vice- 
versa. An appreciation of the domestic political aspects of sanctions is therefore necessary for a 
thorough understanding of sanctions effectiveness. Second, it may be that the usefulness of 
sanctions rests less with their direct impact on dispute outcomes than with the information the 
sanctions transmit about the sanctioner. Some have argued that sanctions serve to signal 
resolve and strength on the part of the sender (Barber, 1979:380; Mayall, 1984)3 while 
others have argued that sanctions are a tool of the weak and irresolute (Hoffmann, 1967). The 
data indicate that compromise outcomes occur somewhat less often than expected in sanctions 
cases, suggesting that both arguments may hold a kernel of truth. The very strong might use 
sanctions to signal this strength which could create an incentive for the weak to use sanctions in 
an attempt to appear strong. Before such conclusions can be drawn, however, additional 
theoretical work on the signaling properties of sanctions must be conducted. Third, it might be 
that sanctions are never applied in those cases in which they would be effective. The mere 
threat of sanctions might bring a vulnerable target into line while sanctions are applied, 
without effect, only to those capable of withstanding the pressure. Thus, empirical analyses of 
sanctions episodes would be characterized by a severe selection bias effect that would 
contaminate the results against sanctions. The theoretical work on signaling could provide a 
theoretical basis for addressing this issue, but empirical analysis will require the collection of 
additional data on cases in which sanctions were threatened but not applied‘. 

We begin to address the first question in this paper by focusing on how sanctions affect the 
internal political bargaining within the target state. The spatial theory can accommodate any 


number of actors and so is particularly well-suited for modeling the domestic political aspects 


3 Arguing in 1979 for a ban on all new investment in South Africa, U.S. Representative 
Stephen Solarz stated that such a ban “would be a signal. . . that the U.S. is willing to 
match its words against apartheid with deeds" (cited in Miller, 1980:129). 


4 The boundary dispute between Albania and Yugoslavia immediately following WWI is 
an example of such a case. Yugoslavia complied with the boundary dictates of the Paris 
Peace Conference only after Britain demanded that the League Council be called to 
consider sanctions (Barber, 1979:376). 


of sanctions. We extend the model along the lines that can be found in Bueno de Mesquita, et. al. 
(1985). The issue over which sanctions are imposed can be represented with a single 
dimension and the important political actors within the target state can be located on this 
dimension according to their positions on this issue. We can identify the degree to which each of 
these actors is affected by the imposition of sanctions and determine the effect that this should 
have on their positions on the issue of concern. We can then determine how state policy on the 
relevant issue should change (or not) as a result of the sanctions. We use the basic model to 
specify general hypotheses regarding the nature of sanctions and their effectiveness and we test 
some of these hypotheses using cases in which the United States imposed sanctions on Latin 


American countries for human rights violations. 


THE SPATIAL THEORY OF ECONOMIC SANCTIONS 
In this section, we present the spatial model of conflict bargaining and some of the 
hypotheses regarding the usefulness of economic sanctions derived from this model. We develop 
the model in two stages. First, we summarize the two-state model used in the earlier paper 
(Morgan and Schwebach, 1993). Then we extend the model in a manner that permits the 
analysis of the political bargaining that is internal to the dispute participants. 


Figure 1 serves as an illustration of the two main components, the issue space and the 


utility space, of the model.2 Conflicts of interest between two or more parties are represented 


with an m-dimensional space in which each axis is associated with one of the issues under 
dispute and each point on a dimension represents a possible outcome on the respective issue. A 
participant to the dispute-is located in the issue space by an ideal point, the coordinates of which 
represent that actor's initial bargaining position on the issues at stake. In part A of the figure, 
we have a dispute involving two generically labeled issues and two actors, i and j. An actor's 


preferences over outcomes in the issue space are associated with the distances between each 


5 This aspect of the model is described in detail elsewhere. Readers interested in a more 
complete discussion can turn to Morgan (1984, 1994) 


possible outcome and the actor's ideal point. In general, the closer an outcome is to an actor's 
ideal point, the more preferred that outcome is for that actor. When two or more issues are 
involved, however, we must make some consideration for the fact that the issues may not all be 
equally salient for a participant. Thus, preferences are represented by a weighted Euclidean 
distance preference rule. Each issue is weighted according to its relative salience and we 
consider whether the actor's preference on any given issue are independent of the outcomes on 
other issues.© In the figure, we have several indifference contours drawn for each actor--i.e., 
an actor is indifferent between any pair of outcomes that are located on the same contour. If the 
issues are equally salient for an actor, the indifference contours are circular. Actor j in the 
figure is more concerned with Issue 1, so her contours are elliptical, with the major axis 
corresponding to the dimension representing Issue 2. 

An n-dimensional (n = number of parties) utility space can be derived from this issue 
space by assuming that the actors’ preferences can be represented by von Neumann- 


Morgenstern utility functions. These functions allow us to determine the utility for each 


outcome for each actor and thereby map each point in the issue space to a particular point in the 


utility space. This space is depicted in Figure 1B. We have two dimensions, each representing 
the utility to one of the actors in the dispute. Each point in the space corresponds to one or more 
outcomes in the issue space. For example, since both parties are indifferent between points a 
and a’ in the issue space, they would both map to point (Uj(a), Ui(a)) in the utility space. 
Note, however, that the curve connecting i and j in the issue space (the contract curve) maps 
one to one to the curve connecting Oi and Oj in the utility space (the efficient frontier). We 
assume that the bargaining characterizing the dispute is conducted in terms of the issues at 
stake, as depicted in the issue space, but that particular decisions made by the actors are made 


on the basis of utility comparisons that can be captured in the utility space. 


6 Readers in a complete discussion of the weighted Euclidean distance preference rule 
can refer to Enelow and Hinich (1984) or Morgan (1994). 
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Our hypotheses regarding the impact of sanctions on dispute outcomes are derived using 


the utility space. To illustrate this, we have constructed the simple example presented in 
Figure 2. Note that this example represents an extremely simple situation consisting of a single 
issue mapping one-to-one to the utility space and that both parties’ utility functions can be 
represented on a single scale. This is done solely to simplify this example and is not required by 
the model (those interested in the general case can refer to Morgan, 1994). The horizontal 
axis, [], provides the utility of each particular outcome for each actor, with actor j deriving 
greater utility from outcomes to the right and i preferring outcomes to the left. This situation 
is zero-sum, so the utility of any outcome for i is given by subtracting the utility for j from 
zero. The vertical axis is used to specify the probability that an actor will accept any given 
Outcome, n, as a function of the utility that actor derives from n. In this example, we have 
specified linear probability of acceptance functions. This was done solely for the sake of 
simplicity. Once we have a probability of acceptance function for each actor, we can determine 
the joint probability that each possible outcome will be the final solution (and the probability 
that bargaining will fail). 

The probability that an actor would accept a particular outcome is assumed to be a function 
of the utility associated with the outcome (which incorporates the actor's risk orientation) and 
three variables characterizing the actor's power, resolve, and dispute costs. The utility loss 
function establishes the limits of the upper and lower bounds for whether some outcome, rz, will 
be accepted. There exists some point up to which the utility loss is so minimal that x would be 
accepted with certainty. These points are denoted by the As and, since a participant would 
definitely accept her initial offer, we assume that her O serves as the bound of A. Furthermore, 
we assume that there exists some n for which the utility loss is so great that the participant 
would opt to end the bargaining and, in a serious international dispute, begin a war. This point, 
labelled 1, establishes the lower bound of the probability that x will be accepted. Any x to the 


right of pi, for example, would be accepted by i with a probability of 0. While the utility loss 


i 
/ 


function establishes the bounds of the probability of acceptance functions, the precise form and 
the precise location of the As and us are determined by the power, resolve and cost variables. 

We can specify mathematically the functional form of each actor's probability of 
acceptance function and the product of these functions provides us with a joint probability of 
acceptance function. The proportion of the area under this function that falls within the 
bargaining range (the segment of the space bounded by mj and mi, the actors’ reservation 
points) corresponds to the probability that a negotiated settlement will be reached and the joint 
function within this range provides the probability of occurrence for each possible negotiated 
settlement. By determining how changes in the power, resolve, and cost variables affect these 
distributions, we can derive hypotheses relating these variables to dispute outcomes. 
Statements of the precise mathematical functions and the formal derivations of the hypotheses 
can be found in Morgan (1984, 1990, 1994) and Morgan and Schwebach (1993). At this 
time, we shall briefly summarize the main conclusions. 

We associate the cost variable, which captures the losses associated with continued 
disagreement, with the impact of economic sanctions. Therefore, our inquiry is primarily 
concerned with this variable. Our results indicate, first, that the power and resolve variables 
are more important determinants of dispute outcomes than is the cost variable. This suggests 
that the effect of economic sanctions in international disputes should generally be overshadowed 
by the importance of the issues at stake and the balance of military capabilities. The cost 
variable does have some effect, however. As the costs to one party become increasingly severe, 
relative to the value of the issues at stake, the other party should expect to obtain a better 
settlement. Note though that this result is based on holding the costs to the second party 
constant. Thus, the bargaining advantage enjoyed by the sanctioning state is mitigated to the 
extent that it also suffers from the sanctions. These results lead us to expect that, in general, 
sanctions would appear to be ineffective instruments of policy. Other variables are more 


important, the impact of costs is, at best, modest, and, since we would expect sanctions to be 


costly to both sides, we expect the bargaining advantages produced by sanctions to balance out. 
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On the other hand, the results do suggest that under certain conditions sanctions can be useful in 
particular cases. When sanctions that are costly to the target (relative to the issues at stake) 
but not to the sender can be found, we expect the sender to obtain a more favorable outcome than 
would occur without the sanctions. 

One shortcoming of our earlier argument is its treatment of states as unitary actors. We 
know that states are actually amalgamations of political actors, that these actors can have 


different preferences over issues, and that these actors have different abilities to affect 


political outcomes. It is also likely that the impact of sanctions would not be felt equally by all 


such actors. For example, if the severed relationship invoived military aid, the military would 
suffer more than would rural peasants whereas if the severed relationship consisted of a boycott 
of grain exports, the costs would be felt by agricultural interests (as well as by consumers in 
the sanctioning country) rather than the military. This leads to a simple conjecture. We 
suspect that sanctions will have a greater effect to the extent that the costs they impose are felt 
most by the segments of the target state that have the greatest influence over the policy that the 
sanctioning state wants changed. For example, if the United States wants France to reduce its 
restrictions on agricultural imports and powerful French agricultural interests are 
responsible for these restrictions, it would probably be more effective for the U.S. to raise 
tariffs on French wines than on French cars. 

This conjecture is consistent with our earlier results indicating that costly sanctions can 
have some effect, but it refines the general argument. What is important is that the costs of the 
sanctions be high (relative to the value of the issue at stake) for the domestic actors that can 
produce the desired change in the target state's policy. Thus, looking simply at the costs of 
sanctions to the target state's society as a whole may be misleading. Great costs borne by the 
powerless should do little to change policy while lesser costs borne by the powerful may be 
sufficient. Note also that there is corollary to this argument that covers the domestic politics of 
the sending state. If the costs of sanctions suffered by the sending state are paid largely by 


powerful groups, then there will be great pressure to remove the sanctions and they are less 


likely to be effective. On the other hand, if the costs of imposing sanctions are spread in such a 
way as to limit opposition, either by being borne by less powerful segments or by costing 
powerful segments less than the desired change on the issue in dispute is worth to them, then 
sanctions are more likely to work. 

The basis for our conjecture follows from the logic of two-level games (Putnam, 1988) 
which views such international competitions as the product of the interplay between domestic 
and international politics. Domestic actors produce foreign policies, such as imposing sanctions 
or bending to the will of a sanctioner, on the basis of what these actors expect to gain. Outcomes 
in the domestic political game produce the strategies played in the international game, so 
strategies in the domestic game are partially determined by expectations regarding how the 
outcomes of this game will affect outcomes in the international game. Thus, international 
conflicts of interest are seen as conflicts between social choices within nation-states and the 
strategies in international conflict are seen as being produced by domestic actors seeking to 
further their own interests. Sanctions can be imposed and maintained only when a sufficiently 
powerful coalition of domestic political actors within the sending state hopes to gain more on the 
issue under dispute than will be lost due to the sanctions. Similarly, sanctions can work only 
when they are costly, relative to the value of the issues at stake, to a sufficiently powerful 
coalition of actors in the target state. 

We believe that this conjecture is reasonable. We now turn to the task of developing a 
theoretical argument that will capture its flavor while making it more precise and permitting 
systematic derivations. Fortunately, the spatial model used in the earlier study can 
accommodate any number of actors and is well-suited for addressing the questions we face. 
Bueno de Mesquita (1984, 1990; Bueno de Mesquita, et. al., 1985), in fact, has already 
developed a model of foreign policy making based on the spatial model. Below, we adapt this 


model for the purposes of examining how economic sanctions affect the internal political game 


within the target state. Our ultimate goal is to develop the full model that would incorporate the 


internal political games within both states as well as the international bargaining game. In this 
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first cut at the problem, however, we simplify the problem by restricting our efforts to the 
target state. This is akin to assuming that sanctions are imposed on a state by an automaton and 
that the political system of the target must decide whether, and how much, to respond by 
shifting its policy on the issue in dispute. This allows us to focus on our main question: Under 
what conditions can sanctions be effective? We apply the model to eight empirical cases 
occurring in the late 1970's in which the United States imposed sanctions on Latin American 
countries in an effort to improve those countries’ records on human rights. Since these cases 
occurred at the same time, and involved the same sender country and issues, we can, at least, 
assume that the “automaton” imposing the sanctions does not vary across our empirical domain. 

To illustrate how the model produces policy predictions we use as an example our first 
case, which involves the application of sanctions by the United States on Uruguay over the issue 
of human rights in the period 1976-1981. Table 1 presents the complete analysis of this case. 
As before, we represent the issue under dispute with a spatial dimension, the points on which 
represent possible outcomes. In this particular case, the issue involves the level to which 
human rights are observed in Uruguay. The scale ranges from 0.0, representing a complete 
disregard for human rights, to 1.0 which represents a perfect record on human rights.’ We 
assume that the United States’ ideal point is at 1.0. The first step in applying the model involves 
identifying the set of relevant domestic political actors and their ideal points on the issue. We 
have identified eight relevant actors® which are listed in the first column of the table and their 
positions on the issue of human rights, which are listed in column A. The military government, 
for example, is coded as having position '.2' on the issue (i.e., it preferred to disregard human 
rights) while the labor unions are coded as occupying position '.8'. 

The next step is to identify the salience of the issue for each actor and the amount of 


political power the actor has within the system. The salience score ranges from 0.0 to 1.0, 


7 We discuss our data sources and the precise procedure for coding this, and the other 
variables in specific cases below. 

8 Note that in some cases, the label assigned to an actor may be a shorthand for a 
coalition of actors having the same issue position and salience. 


with higher scores representing cases in which the issue is of vital importance to the actor. 
This can be interpreted as an indication of how hard the actor is willing to push for its interests 
on this issue. In this example, the issue is very important to the military government, 
indicating that it would expend nearly all of its political capital to maintain its position on the 
issue, and is relatively unimportant to the agricultural interests. The power variable captures 
the ability of each actor to achieve its interests within the political system. The power scores 
sum to 1.0, so the score for each actor specifies the proportion of power within the system that 
it controls. Furthermore, this produces a ratio scale so, for example, an actor with a score of 
.1 is equal in power to two actors with a combined score of .1. In this case, the military 
government has a power score of .5. This suggests that if every actor in the system devoted all 
of its resources to a particular issue, all other actors united would exert the same influence 
over the outcome as the military. 

The final coding decision to be made is to identify, for each actor, the salience of the 
economic sanctions. This is similar to coding the salience of the issue in dispute and it 
represents the cost to each actor of severing the economic relationship. Low scores (near 0.0) 
indicate that the sanctions affect the actor little while high scores (near 1.0) indicate that the 
actor is hurt deeply by the sanctions. In this case, the middle class and the military government 
were hurt most by the United States’ sanctions. 

With this information, we can apply the model to arrive at our expectations regarding the 
State's position on the issue of concern. The first step in this process is to multiply each actor's 
power score by the salience of the issue for that actor. This provides an indication of the amount 
of leverage the actor will exert on this issue. These data are reported in column D of the table. 


Next, we multiply this score by the actor's position on the issue, we sum this over all actors, 


and we divide this sum by the sum of all actors’ salience times power scores. This figure 


provides the predicted position on the issue. In the cases of Uruguay, the model predicts a 
human rights policy corresponding to position .366, which is quite close to the actual position 


of .34. While this method may seem somewhat complicated it is conceptually straightforward. 
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We can think of the salience times power score as equivalent to the number of "votes" that the 
actor casts for its preferred position and of the predicted outcome as the weighted median voter 
result on the issue. Our calculation merely provides a simple means of determining this result. 
Next, we seek to determine the predicted effect of the sanctions. First we calculate, for 
each actor, the expected impact of sanctions on that actor's human rights position. The size of 
this shift depends partly on the importance of the sanctions relative to the issues at stake and 
partly on how much of a change is possible. We assess the first component by comparing the 


salience of the sanctions with the salience of the human sights issue. If the human rights issue 


is equal to or greater than the sanctions in salience, we code the sanctions as having no effect on 


the actor's position. This follows from the earlier finding that for sanctions to have an effect, 
they must be costly relative to the value of the issue at stake. If the sanctions have a higher 
salience than the issue, we conclude that sanctions will have some impact. We then weight this 
impact by the amount of the second component. To do this, we multiply the difference in 
saliences by the difference in the position desired by the sanctioner and the actor's ideal point. 
(In the cases discussed here, the position desired by the U.S. is 1.0.) The resulting amount 
measures the effect of the sanctions on the actor's issue position on human rights. The amount 
of shift and the new positions of the actors are presented in columns F and G, respectively. Once 
this is accomplished, we can calculate a new predicted position on the issue by following the 
same procedure outlined above, replacing the actors’ positions on the human rights issue with 
their new positions. In this case, the position predicted to result from sanctions is .368, which 
represents virtually no change and is very close to the actual position of .34. 

The model is designed to provide precise predictions in specific cases and is best evaluated 
in terms of the accuracy of these predictions. It does lead us to some general hypotheses, 
however, if we trace through the mathematical derivation of the predictions and determine the 
effect particular types of changes have on the predicted outcomes. The conditions under which 


sanctions are expected to have the maximum effect are those that maximize the difference 


between the predicted issue position, post-sanctions and the predicted issue position, pre- 
sanctions. The mathematical statement of this difference is 

Sali_x Powi_x (Posi_+ [Max{0. SancSalj_- Sali} x (1.0 - Posi)]) - Sali_x Powj x Posi 

x Salj x Pow; x Salj x Powj 

Examining this statement produces a number of hypotheses. From this, we expect 
sanctions to have some effect when they are more salient for some actor or actors than the issue 
in dispute. This effect will increase 1) as does the power of the actor(s); 2) as does the 
difference in the salience of the sanctions and the issue; and 3) as does the difference in the 
actor's position on the issue and that of the sanctioner. Note that 1) captures the essence of the 
conjecture with which we began, but that the model has produced some additional insight. 
Directing sanctions at powerful actors, even if the sanctions hurt deeply, can do little good if the 
issues at stake are of vital importance to those actors. If we assume that governments that 
violate human rights do so because they perceive it necessary to remain in power, it is unlikely 
that sanctions could do much good. Even if the sanctions hurt, the alternative would be seen as 
surrendering power. In addition, the model suggests that sanctions will increase in 
effectiveness when directed at actors whose positions are farthest from that which is desired. 
Movement by actors who already agree with the sanctioner can produce little effect compared to 
what can be achieved when a staunch opponent changes its stripes. In short, the model tells 
sanctioners not to hurt their friends. 

Evaluating the Model 

In this section we make a first cut at evaluating the model and what it tells us about the 
effectiveness of sanctions as an instrument of policy. What follows is not a systematic test of 
the model; rather, it is a preliminary application of the model to a set of cases that is intended to 


show what directions need to be followed in the further development of the model. We have too 


few cases with too little variance in key variables to test the general hypotheses, but we can 


determine if the model leads to fairly accurate predictions and if there are any systematic 


errors in our method. 


The set of cases we examine are those in which the United States imposed economic 
sanctions on Latin American countries for human rights violations in the late 1970s. Each case 
is listed in Table 2, along with the year in which sanctions were imposed, the human rights 
score for that year, the human rights score predicted by the model, the year sanctions were 
lifted, and the predicted and actual human rights scores for that year. The list of cases and the 
data on the imposition and lifting of sanctions, as well as the information on the types of 
sanctions imposed were taken from Hufbauer, et. al. (1990). The calculations for each case 
were made following the same procedures that were used in table 1, though the list of relevant 
domestic actors varied by case.2 The data for each case were obtained as follows. 

The actual scores on the human rights issue were taken from the Freedom House scores on 
Political and Civil rights for each country in the particular years. Freedom House scores 
political and civil rights on a seven point scale with '7' representing the least regard for rights. 
We transformed this scale to our 100 point scale by coding a '7' as 0.0, a ''6' as .17, a'5' as 
.34, and so forth. We then average the scores on the two scales to produce an overall human 
rights score. The identification of the relevant actors, their positions on the issue, their power, 


and their salience of the issue and the sanctions were determined in consultation with an area 


expert. 10 This procedure follows that used by Bueno de Mesquita et. al. (1985; see also Bueno 


de Mesquita, 1984, 1990) in their work. The expert is asked to identify the relevant actors in 
a particular case and their position on the human rights issue. She also provides estimates of 
the salience of the issue to each actor as well as an estimate of how much each actor is hurt by 
the economic sanctions. Her responses to the questions are checked to make certain that she is 
comfortable with the relative positions the actors are assigned. She then assigns a power 
weighting to each actor which undergoes adjustment to ensure that the power weights sum to 1.0 


and that the expert is satisfied with the ratio scale that is produced. 


9 Tables similar to table 1 for the other cases are available from the authors on 
request. 


10 We are grateful to Holly Teeters for serving us in this capacity. 


Comparing the predicted human rights scores with the actual score provides some 
interesting conclusions. In the first place, the model provides some amazingly accurate 
predictions. For the starting year of the sanctions, the prediction is within .09 (i.e., equivalent 
to 1/2 step on the Freedom House scale) units of the actual score in five of the eight cases and is 
within .17 units (i.e., within one step on the Freedom House scale) in six of the cases. For the 
ending years, the prediction is within .09 units in only three cases, but it is within .17 units in 
seven of the eight. That fewer of the predictions would be very close for the end year is not 
surprising. These predictions were based on the list of domestic actors, their preferences and 
their power provided for the beginning year. Since at least three years had passed in each case, 
one would expect some degradation in the accuracy of the prediction. Nevertheless, the model 
appears to do a very good job. 

Most cases conformed to the Uruguayan example discussed here with respect to the 
patterns of domestic political influence and the impact of sanctions. That is, the three conditions 
specified by the model (page 14 above) worked fairly well for all cases as guides for empirical 
expectations. In general, the model predicted that the sanctions would produce very little change 
in the human rights records of the Latin American countries. Though in most cases the more 
powerful actors did bear the heaviest burden of sanctions, the sanctions were not sufficiently 
costly relative to the issues at stake to lead to much of a shift in issue position. The largest 
predicted change was .04 units for Brazil. Some of the countries experienced much larger 
changes than this, so the model may be underestimating the effect of sanctions. Two points are 
worth noting, however. First, the countries that experienced the largest improvements are the 


ones in which the model predicted that some change would occur. Second, in most of the cases in 


which changes occurred, the actual human rights score for the end year is still fairly close to 


the predicted score. It may be that even the larger changes are small enough to be attributable 
to random perturbations. In some cases, notably Chile and El Salvador, the ending prediction is 


more accurate than that for the start year. It may be that some of the larger changes were a 
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result of domestic political factors pushing human rights policies to where the social choice 
processes dictated they should be and not as a result of the sanctions. 

Perhaps the most instructive component of the table concerns the predictions that are the 
farthest off. The largest errors are for Argentina and El Salvador in the beginning year and for 
Bolivia in the ending year. The model predicted a much better human rights score for Argentina 
and a much worse human rights score for El Salvador than actually was the case. Interestingly, 
Argentina experienced the largest improvement in human rights and El Salvador experienced the 
only decline in human rights observation in the sample. The model may be telling us that these 
cases were ripe for change with or without the sanctions. In the case of Bolivia, there was a 
significant improvement in the human rights record that the model missed. One explanation 


may rest with the fact that the country experienced a change in government during the period. 


Since the end date predictions are based on the actors in place at the beginning of the period, it 


should not come as a surprise that this prediction is off. The model is perfectly capable of being 
applied iteratively and this may serve to increase the accuracy of the predictions even further. 
The lesson from this case may be that this is a crucial next step. 
Summary and Conclusions 

This paper presented the first cut at a model intended to shed further light on the question 
of when economic sanctions can serve as a useful instrument of foreign policy. The model is 
intended to extend our previous work using spatial theory in a manner that permits us to 
consider domestic political factors. We can now examine how sanctions affect domestic actors 
differentially and how this contributes to, or hinders, their effectiveness. We applied the model 
to eight cases in which the United States imposed sanctions on Latin American countries and 
found that the model produced quite accurate predictions regarding the level of human rights 
abuses in each country both before and after the sanctions were applied. 

Perhaps the main conclusion to be drawn is that this model is consistent with our previous 
findings in saying that sanctions will often fail to produce a policy shift in the target state. We 


can identify conditions under which sanctions should have some impact, however. When the 


sanctions are costly to politically powerful segments of society, who are relatively unconcerned 
about the issue under dispute, and whose preferences on this issue diverge considerably from 
those of the sanctioner, sanctions can produce their largest effect. This may seem to be a tall 
order, but the results of this model suggest that sanctions can have a greater effect, more often, 
than was indicated by the previous model. The model also provides some guidance as to what 
types of sanctions have the greatest chance of producing a policy shift in the target state. 

While we believe that this model constitutes a contribution to our understanding of the 
effectiveness of sanctions, we have several reasons to remain circumspect. In the first place, 
we have not provided definitive empirical support for the model. We did not test systematically 
the hypotheses derived from the model against a large number of cases and our success with the 
cases we examined may be peculiar to them. We do believe that the results are encouraging and 
indicate that further research along these lines is warranted--and that, in fact, is all we were 
after. Furthermore, the results of this investigation provide a fairly clear picture of where we 
need to go. 

First, we have used an extremely simple version of the model. Our predictions are based 
on a single iteration and we do not allow for any coalitional politics among the domestic groups 
examined. In other applications of the model (Bueno de Mesquita, 1984, 1990; Bueno de 
Mesquita, et. al. 1985) there is a recognition that the domestic actors can play strategically. 
That is, they can form coalitions with other actors, they can push for positions other than their 
ideal points, and they can adopt other tactics aimed at providing them better outcomes. Allowing 
for this in the model typically leads to better predictions. Furthermore, we are basing our end 
point predictions on information that is several years old. Our predictions may be improved 


considerably by allowing this information to be updated when appropriate. 


Second, we have only looked at the domestic politics of one party involved in the dispute. If 


we assume that domestic factors in the target state affect the outcomes of sanctions episodes, 
then we should also assume that the outcomes are affected by domestic politics in the sanctioning 


state. In short, we need to develop the model to the point that it is a complete model of two level 


games. Combining this with the iterative component of the model should produce a highly 


accurate model that would tell us exactly when sanctions would work and exactly how well. The 


results of this paper indicate that we are on the right track. 
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Figure 1: The Spatial Model of Conflict Bargaining 
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Figure 2: A Utility Space Representation of a Zero-sum Conflict 
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Table 1: United States vs. Uruguay on Human Rights, 1976-1981 


Human Rights Scale 
.34 (status quo, 1976) 1.0 (U.S. position) 


A B C D E F G 


Domestic Actor Position Salience Power SalxPow Salience Shift New 
on HR of HR of Sancs Pos. 


Agriculture P .024 .43 
Middle Class .03 .88 
Urban Middle Class/ 

Professionals .102 .85 
Peasants ; j .014 ita 


.760 


Predicted position pre-sanctions: .366 Actual position: .34 
Predicted position post-sanctions: .368 Actual position: .34 


Shift = (Max{0,E-B}) x (1.0-A) 
G=A+F 

Predicted Position Pre-sanctions = 
Predicted Position Post-sanctions = 


DV =D 


Table 2: Predicted and Actual Human Rights Scores 


Human Rights Scale 


1.0 (U.S. position) 


Country Start Predicted Actual End Predicted Actual 
Year HR Score HRScore Year HR Score HR Score 


Uruguay 1976 .34 1981 af 
Chile 1977 47 1981 .34 
Paraguay 1977 .34 1981 20 
Guatemala 1977 58 1986 52 
Argentina 1977 1983 52 
El Salvador 1977 .67 1981 .24 
Brazil 1977 : .42 1984 .46 
Bolivia 1979 .50 1982 i 


SSC 
0.0 

.34 
.26 
.34 
67 
67 
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Conservative Christians are accused of running stealth 
campaigns, sneaking in their candidates without letting the public 
know who they are, what they stand for or who is supporting then. 
They are charged with using tactics designed to stop the press from 
exercising its usual gatekeeper role, covertly seizing control of the 
Republican Party apparatus, avoiding public forums whenever possible, 
securing church support behind the scenes, tapping a pool of money 
provided by rich conservative businessmen, adopting a nonreligious 
political rhetoric of general appeal, and getting out the vote of a 
highly motivated minority. These activists won many of San Diego’s 
low-turnout local elections in 1990 and 1992. This so-called “San 


Diego model" deserves serious investigation, even if it turns out not 


to be important, as Newsweek Magazine observed." 


It is difficult to imagine politics without an element of 
concealment that protects candidates and political agendas from 
attack. What was new in 1990 in San Diego was that this strategy 
seemed to work for conservative Christians, and could be copied and 
used elsewhere. 

Before turning to the San Diego story to learn more about the 
1990 and 1992 elections, it is useful to get perspective on the 
concealment of religious identity as a political strategy. First, 
the Bible itself teaches a tactical flexibility that employs 
confrontation and concealment in dealing with oppressive governments 
and dangerous political opponents. There is evidence of increasing 
numbers of conservative Christians moving into local American 


politics, and more than likely they will use different combinations 


of tactics, overt and covert, learning both from experience and from 
their own biblical heritage. 

Second, concealment will be attacked vigorously by those who 
consider its use in local elections unnecessary and a betrayal of 


modern democratic ideals. If the Christians use Bible language, they 


are condemned for being sectarian; if they do not, they are called 


disingenuous. When people adapt by choosing to translate their 
ideals into a different language to get votes, or by organizing their 
supporters to gain influence, presumably they are trying to gain an 
advantage in an election, and this is called by some antidemocratic. 

Third, the general public, largely Christian and conservative, 
is caught in the cross fire between the activists who share many of 
their convictions and more liberal opponents who seek to discredit 
the activists. To avoid this negative labeling process, the 
activists seek for ways to reassure their neighbors that their 
activism is not motivated by a lunatic agenda; however, the more the 
activists appear to be moderate, the more they are accused of lying. 

Fourth, the conservative Christian political agenda, rooted in 
an understanding of covenant and law, is most healthy when it 
balances between the extremes of cultural separatism and 
assimilation. A biblically oriented people are not naturally at home 
or comfortable with a religion that is either nonpolitical or too 
political. Furthermore one can expect pendulum swings of withdrawal 
and participation in politics by a religious community, depending 


upon circumstances and leadership. 


Fifth, visibility and political effectiveness should not be 
equated. Everything depends upon context. When the religious have 


completely won or lost, they are least visible. It is in the in- 


between struggles of confrontational politics that high visibility 


and concealment are especially useful. Some think that cultural wars 
are the future of American politics. A more likely possibility, in 
my view, is that an emerging conservative consensus in America will 
make the highly charged activism of the present short lived. 

Sixth, a less-visible, more-effective conservative Christian 
movement may shortly emerge with considerable strength at every level 
of electoral politics. This will have significant impact on the 
Republican Party, partly because of long-term demographic factors 
including larger numbers of children born in religious families. 

Seventh, current cultural struggles will include a prolonged 
battle over schools. Cultural liberals see the schools as the best 
means available to exert influence over the next generation. This 
goal conflicts with conservative Christian parents who will continue 
to fight until there is some resolution of this issue. 

In summary, Christian conservatives justify using concealment 
tactics, and this will be resisted, especially by the press, 
political opponents and staunch defenders of liberalism. The public, 
however, is likely to find common ground with the religious activists 
as they mature and develop a broad-based agenda. Religious activism 
will be less visible and will make less use of concealment the more 
effective it is in helping to forge a conservative national 


consensus. The conservative Christian movement, supported by large 


families, will continue to grow in size. Some cultural struggles 
will continue for the long term, particularly in education where the 
existing establishment will attempt to maintain its power. 
Concealment will be less important on balance, if conservative 
politics tends to dominate local, state and national politics. It 
will be more important if the cultural wars continue indefinitely 


without a clear political winner. 


RELIGIOUS IDENTITY CONCEALMENT 

Because conservative Christians look to the Bible as a source of 
political wisdom for strategy and tactics and to illustrate the 
interplay of concealment and confrontation, it is useful to look at 
two examples of stealth presented in the Bible. At its heart the 
Bible makes a distinction between honesty and openness, and people of 
the book, Jews or Christians, who are under pressure, who are less 
than open, are reluctant to lie. Moses models this form of honest 
concealment. In the second example, drawn from the book of Esther, 
one learns that for stealth to work, it must be total, not partial, 
maintained absolutely and not compromised. In practicing concealment 
tactics, failure will not be far away, as the San Diego experiment 
demonstrates, if conservative Christians do not understand its 
requirements. 

Moses never told Pharaoh his full agenda. God said to Moses, "I 
am sending you to Pharaoh to bring my people, the Israelites, out of 


Egypt." To Israel, God was even more specific, telling them through 


Moses and Aaron, "I have promised to bring you up out of your misery 


in Egypt into the land of the Canaanites, Hittites, Amorites, 
Perizzites, Hivites and Jebusites--a land flowing with milk and 
honey," and the people believed, responding with worship. Pharaoh, 
who saw things differercly, was told less. As the oppressor and 
beneficiary of slaves labor, the ancient monarch rejected God’s 


command to “Let my people go," insisting that the identity of this 


god was unknown to him.® 


Knowing in advance what Pharaoh’s response would be, God and 
Moses, instead of presenting a demand for exodus, for permanent 
emigration, that was sure to be rejected, gave Pharaoh a modest 
request to allow the people “a three-day journey into the desert to 
offer sacrifices to the Lord our God." This petition for a religious 
celebration outside of Egypt’s borders was the basis for all further 
demands on Pharaoh, who was never told the whole story. 

The phrase, "Let my people go so that they may worship me," was 
understood by Israel to mean full and final deliverance from Egypt, 
but in the negotiations with Pharaoh, Moses made a limited request 
for a short journey outside the borders. Pharaoh, however, 
understood that ploy. He asked Moses to compromise, to leave women 
and children or livestock behind in Egypt, presumably to guarantee 
the return of the men. Moses refused, and in their final 
communication after the death angel had passed over, Pharaoh agreed 
to the original terms, but not to a permanent exodus. For his part, 
Moses never lied; he simply told part of the truth and did not 


discuss what he would do after the sacrifices in the desert were 


over. Israel never promised to return to Egypt, keeping their word 
even as they cloaked their intentions to leave Egypt forever .° 

Confrontational politics in the context of oppression leads the 
weak to conceal motives, methods and mission to protect their future. 
The strong who understand the game respond with brutality. For 
example, the Hebrew midwives, Shiphrah and Puah, named so that they 
and their survival tactics would be remembered, resisted Pharaoh’s 
command to kill the Hebrew male children at birth, using the ruse 
that these mothers gave birth before the midwives arrived. Not 
fooled by this transparently deceptive strategy, yet stymied by it, 
Pharaoh ordered that all male children be thrown into the river. To 
cope, the mother of Moses turned this decree to destroy into a way of 
escape, setting her child into the river in a basket, watching over 
him, and arranging to be wet nurse for Moses in the service of 
Pharaoh’s daughter. 

Coming of age and observing the oppression of his people, Moses 


killed an Egyptian, hiding his body in the sand. After his act was 


observed and talked about, despite his precautions, ". . .glancing 


this way and that," Moses fled the country.* Clearly confrontation 


and concealment go together. We see the midwives and the mother of 
Moses doing both. We see that Moses confronted the Egyptian and 
concealed his body; later he communicated with Pharaoh and hid his 
intentions. To survive and succeed, going up against tyranny, Moses 
could not be too timid or too exposed. 

Much later in the Persian Empire, Mordecai the Jew and his young 


cousin and adopted daughter, Esther, combined confrontation and 


concealment tactics to defeat the genocidal campaign waged against 
them by Haman, the Agagite. In this narrative in the book of Esther, 
the vulnerable minority was the victim not so much of government 
oppression as the indifference of authority to human suffering. 
Facing a personal conspiracy fueled by the arrogance and ethnic 
hatred of a government official, Jews used public and private tactics 
to survive.° 

The public disobedience by Mordecai of the king’s order to honor 
Haman by bowing down to him precipitated the effort by Haman to get 
all Jews declared enemies of the state. Haman himself used stealth 
tactics, never telling the king the name of the group that was to be 
destroyed. Meanwhile Esther, now queen, had concealed her ethnic 
heritage from everyone at court, at the insistence of Mordecai. 
Using covert means of communicating, the two worked together, one 
publically obdurate, inflaming Haman’s passion with his insistent 
refusal to bow at the gates, the other carefully preparing her trap 
for the unsuspecting Haman. Public confrontation draws out ones 
enemy, tempting him in this instance to overreach, and this combined 
with the insider role that Esther executed, allowed these two people 


to overcome the king’s indifference to their suffering. 


Whenever one faces oppression or negligence by government, a 


community needs leaders both strong enough to stand in the gates, and 


wise enough to hide their presence, goals and techniques of 
influence. This much is simple: A flexible approach to visibility 
is necessary in politics. What is more difficult is the task of 


combining these in any struggle so that each method, the bold and the 


clever, are complementary and not self-defeating. 

One of the charges made by Haman against the Jews was his 
allegation that they constituted a unique threat to the empire. As 
a people, they were dispersed or scattered; one could find them in 
every province, yet they maintained a distinct identity as a group. 
Their customs were unique, and Haman charged that they violated the 
king’s laws. If Jews lived in one place, they could easily be 
isolated and dealt with; if they were assimilating, theirs would be 
a diminishing threat; but to be everywhere, even in the capital and 
the government, and to be different, capable of maintaining their 
separateness, made them, in Haman’s eyes, and in the _ king’s 


uninformed opinion, a civic menace.® 


RESISTANCE TO CONCEALMENT 

It would appear that conservative Christians in America, like 
the Jews in ancient empires, are acting increasingly like aliens in 
a foreign land. Once the dominant presence at every level of 
national life, they are at least in some sectors marginalized. How 
they deal with a minority status in this diaspora, and particularly 
with a government that appears indifferent or hostile to their 
concerns, is itself now a controversial subject. Recently 
conservative Christians have voted in sufficient numbers for their 
own candidates to win local elections defeating more moderate or 
liberal politicians, Republican and Democrat, in some instances 


seizing control of school boards and city councils. These 1990 and 


1992 electoral victories in many cities and states have stirred up 


the losers and the press and led to the charge that this religious 
minority used stealth tactics to win over an unsuspecting public. 


From an old turkey shed where Dust Bowl migrants once 
talked in tongues, the Peoples Church has evolved into a 
powerful institution in the Central Valley. Its 5,000-member 
congregation, the biggest in this farming heartland, boasts 
among its members the sheriff, the undersheriff, city councilmen 
and, if Pastor G. L. Johnson has his way, the next mayor of 
Fresno. 

“Let’s congratulate Jim Patterson, one of our fine 
members," an exultant Johnson said from his pulpit one recent 
Sunday. He was pointing to the man who handily defeated the 
incumbent mayor to qualify for a runoff April 27. 

“Now that’s not politics," he said, smiling as the huge 
flock of evangelical Protestants smiled with him. “When someone 
wins something, you should congratulate him." 

With his nod of support and much more, this is the first 
foray into mayoral politics for Johnson and the Peoples Church-- 
dubbed “Heaven on Herndon Avenue" by some. And it has raised 
delicate questions about the church’s clout and whether 
Patterson, who owns a fundamentalist Christian radio station, 
would carry the torch of the evangelical right. 

“We worry about a hidden agenda," said Rabbi Robert Seigel 
of Temple Beth Israel, who plans to meet with Patterson in two 
weeks to voice Jewish concerns. "We’re willing to give him the 
benefit of the doubt. But we’re also aware that when some 
Pentecostals run for office, part of the plan is to deceive."’ 


In the opinion of these critics, few people vote, but those who 
do should know when a religiously inspired campaign, backed by 
church-based groups, is operating in local politics. When the 
religious develop a program with enough appeal to garner a majority 
of the votes, but they do not mention a religious motivation or the 
religious principles that guide their politics, or the associations 
or organizations active in the election, they are considered 
deceptive and their tactics labeled subversive. True democracy, in 


this view, rests on openness and candor that permits no secrets, if 


one is to carry the public’s trust into government.® 


The religious are caught in a double bind. Explaining their 


proposals in biblical language and claiming divine approval for their 
program, they are accused of breeching the separation of church and 
state, imposing private beliefs on public policy. On the other hand, 
if they develop a public philosophy using religiously neutral 
language compatible with their convictions, they are thought to be 
deceptive. The very success of Christians in adapting to the 
requirement of formulating their ideas in nonreligious language has 
become grounds for condemning their politics as dishonest. If they 
speak religiously, they are imposing their beliefs; if they win 
elections with a broad-based appeal, they are not playing fair; and 


if they withdraw from politics altogether, as Christians have, they 


are failing in their civic duty.’ 


Too different to assimilate, too powerful to ignore, and not 
capable of governing by themselves as they once were, conservative 
Christians are a disturbing factor in American politics, a real 
nuisance to some, and not likely to disappear soon if ever. 
Furthermore, as the primary originators of the American political 
heritage and the carriers of its tradition, this constituency quite 
self-consciously labors to preserve the laws, structures and 
convictions that historically undergirded and preserved its 
distinctive way of life, and its understanding of liberty and 


justice. 


LIBERALISM AND CONCEALMENT 
Observers and scholars of democracy too quickly assume that no 


one needs to hide in politics, as long as majority rule and minority 
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rights are preserved. The idea that concealment is necessary and 


good, even in local elections, is a shocking discovery that many 


continue to deny. One scholar who knew better was Leo Strauss, a 
political philosopher who wrote on this subject in his book, 


Persecution and the Art of Writing. In brief, Strauss argued that 


the contemporary study of politics suffers from an ignorance of 
persecution and the devices used to cope with it. Raised in an age 
when freedom of the press and the right to dissent are presumed 
secure, scholars forget that different kinds of truth, philosophic or 
otherwise, can be unpopular and vulnerable, and people who articulate 
these opinions must seek refuge in concealment to survive.” 

More specifically, Strauss finds the delusion that openness is 
now possible rooted in the confidence placed in “popular education." 
Public schools, coupled with a basic respect for civil liberties, are 
considered by the modern optimist sufficient to remove the fear that 
one could lose one’s reputation, career, or even life for 
communicating what one believed. In an age of toleration, taught and 
modeled in the public schools, persecution was to fade away--a terror 
of the past--and presumably no one would need to use stealth tactics 
in public discourse." 

The implication of the modern system as examined by Strauss is 
troubling. By merely acting afraid, these Christians attack the very 
foundations of modern democratic politics. No one is supposed to 
tremble, but if someone is, either the system is oppressive and they 
are responding naturally to this threat, or they themselves are 


refusing for no good reason to play by the rules. Defenders of 
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liberalism, particularly secular liberals, are extremely reluctant to 
blame the democratic system, so they place the burden of proof when 
this question is raised on the religious, asking them to demonstrate 
how they are being mistreated. If concealment is unnecessary because 
no one will suffer loss for what they think and communicate, then 
when religious groups use this tactic, they are suspected of 
nefarious motives and unscrupulous methods bordering on conspiracy. 
In the Western press, the word stealth was used in 1988 to 
describe the tactics of the Islamic religious right in Egypt where 
religious forces were gradually building a separate power base that 
could eventually be used for “usurping power." Fearful of the danger 
of government repression, 
These older and wiser Islamic activists are not about to 
squander their poltical gains by overtly challenging the system. 
Their strategy is to proceed stealthily, building their own 
structures until the day that militant Islam in Egypt has 
achieved dominance.” 
For the liberal, to hide when one does not need to hide can only 


mean that a group is trying to gain some unfair advantage over 


others. For a candidate not to mention all their associations or 


intentions in a local election is to betray not only cowardice by 


resisting the test of public scrutiny, but this is also a lust for 
power, a gaining of advantage by stealth over others whose own agenda 
has been totally exposed to the public. In this contemporary view 
outlined and opposed by Strauss, concealment is considered a betrayal 
of civility, rather than a protection of truth and its spokesmen. 
That people may have good reasons for telling only part of their 


plans or limiting their program to what the public may support seems 
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unavoidable--everyone does it. However, today conservative 


Christians in America bear a special burden to justify their presence 


and political methods when it is common knowledge that their approach 
to law and common decency is quite different from the liberalism of 
their opponents. By possessing an independent authority structure in 
churches, the Bible and their governmental traditions, conservative 
Christians are different enough to constitute a threat to rival 
cultural leaders and their supporting structures, particularly in 
local public schools and governments where issues are immediate and 


personal, and religious influence can still be felt. 


THE RELIGIOUS IN POLITICS 

Americans not especially pious, yet clearly calling themselves 
Christians and conservative, are in the majority in most communities. 
These people do not want to be led by religious zealots or by the 
impious who do not attend church or pray. To the extent that local 
political battles revolve around social or economic issues that tend 
to polarize the electorate, conservative Christians will have a role 
in opposition to threatening trends. However, if the activist 
Christians can be branded as extremists, this reduces their appeal to 
their own kind. Maintaining an appearance of being a concerned 
member of the community without peculiar beliefs or practices,or the 
use of unfair tactics thus becomes a necessary strategy for gaining 
common ground politically with the more typical conservative 
Christian voter. How this is currently being done with or without 


compromising the religious convictions of the candidate or the 
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integrity of the electoral process, is a critical question. 


The high or low visibility of religion in local elections is not 
the measure of its political strength, because people motivated by 
religion, working together, infused with a common agenda, 
conservative or liberal, may fit quite naturally into the process 
without flying their flags. Matthew Moen in his book The 


Transformation of the Christian Right, describes politics as a 


secularizing process in which elections require everyone to fit in to 
succeed. He argues that the more successful and capable of relating 
to varied groups and persuasions, the less distinctly Christian these 
conservative Christians will become. For liberalism, this is a 
comforting thought, because even as these Christians win, they become 
less threatening, more able to compromise." 

Before one agrees with Matthew Moen’s observation, however, one 
should ask, When were conservative Christians most powerful in their 
influence in American politics? The answer is not when they were 
most visible as a group, as in early Massachusetts, but rather in the 
19th century when their ideas, institutions and laws were considered 
the American way by almost everyone. When conservative Christians 
are outside of politics, unaware of their own political heritage, 
embracing a life without public responsibility, are they more 
distinctly Christian than when they face the temptations of power? 
If this religion was not founded in covenant and law with clear 
teachings on justice and liberty, Moen’s thesis that warns against 
secularization to protect religious purity would be true; however, as 


Aaron Wildavsky points out in his book on Joseph, people with a 
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biblical heritage wrestle to stay balanced between two poles, wary 
equally of being marginalized, outside of politics and vulnerable to 
oppression, or being assimilated, absorbed by the host culture. In 
fact, as Wildavsky argues, the greater danger is assimilation, 
because to lose that battle means virtual extinction as a people or 
faith; but to be separate, if one survives, makes possible the future 
recovery of one’s heritage and mission. Yet Moen clearly warns too 


much of one danger--being assimilated--and not the danger of being 


marginalized.” 


Conservative Christian activists have recently come out of their 
closets, rejecting shame related to their uniqueness. These people 
carry with them a sense that they have been unbalanced, too private 
and thus less Christian. When sufficient numbers of clergy, laity 
and their supporting organizations are convinced that to be more 
religious implies becoming more political, they will be active in 
Civic life. 

Visibility is not simply a matter of tactics. Granted a low 
profile in politics promises some benefits for Christians, if only 
because one is less vulnerable to attack, particularly by an aroused 
press; however, low visibility in a context largely hostile where one 
has no influence is quite different from low visibility where most 
people agree with you and the status quo is largely agreeable. 
Neither of these options, one of defensive concealment, the other of 
restful success, are likely in the immediate future, because the 
conservative Christians are too strong to withdraw and too weak to 


govern. 


Two distinct possibilities are suggested now. The first, 
commonly accepted by observers and activists, is that America for 
some time to come will witness cultural wars between traditional and 
egalitarian forces, that conservative Christians will be active and 
visible, though not necessarily successful in their efforts. Ina 
cultural war, however, visibility is largely a matter of tactics. 
The hotter the battle, the more both sides will use public 
confrontation and concealment to win their way, as did Moses and 
Esther. 

Another more salutary possibility exists. It seems likely, 
writes political commentator Irving Kristol, that conservative 
Christian activists will shortly be accepted in politics, not because 
they have won, lost or compromised, but because America will have 
chosen a conservative future. Key issues of the moment--taxes, jobs, 
crime, dependency and education--will be resolved in favor of 
traditional answers, he says, leaving much less room for cultural 
conflict. Although a strong component in this conservative 


consensus, activist Christians--Protestant and Roman Catholic--will 
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be less visible, more influential and more mature in their politics.' 


One can already see indications of this more broad-based 
inclusive popular conservativism in the enormous success of radio and 
television entertainer, Rush Limbaugh, and in the rapid development 
of Christian political thinking. 

Matthew Moen writes: 

In the early 1980s, Robert Wuthnow correctly observed that 

religious conservatives had gradually recognized the tie between 

“private morality and the collective good." Accordingly they 


embarked on a crusade to put "morality back into politics." By 
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the end of 1980s, religious conservatives were beyond that stage 
of thinking, recognizing not only that morality and politics 
were linked, but also that specific public policies had 
monumental effects on private life itself. They grew to 
understand that the tax code could be used to structure familial 
relations such as giving spouses incentives to work or remain 
home with children. They realized that state-sponsored sex- 
education programs, taught outside the context of religion and 
marital monogamy, might encourage some young people to 
experiment, because they were provided the clinical skills, and 
sometimes even a prophylactic. Laurie Tryfiates of Concerned 
Women for America noted the increased understanding of the 
effect of public policies on private lives: “People have come 
to see more and more how public policy affects the family--for 
example, entitlement programs which encourage government 
dependency and create disincentives for dependence on family 
support systems. There is greater awareness of the consequences 
of public policy for private life."” 


With an integrated political perspective, less moralistic and 
more realistic, the gap between zealous activists and the general 
public will close. It will be much more difficult to brand someone 
as religious right or extremist when the message and the platform of 
most politicians converge. As this takes place, assuming Irving 
Kristol is correct in his prediction of "The Coming Conservative 
Century," it will be much easier for Roman Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews and other religious groups to work together. Race will also be 
less of an issue and egalitarian liberals will have much greater 
difficulty dividing their opposition. Elements of a future 
conservative coalition are in place, and Kristol asks that more 
moderate elements of the Republican Party wake up to their 
opportunity by embracing the newly awakened religious people flocking 
to its banner.” 

Kristol compares this process to the period a century past when 
European immigrants arriving in Eastern cities joined the Democratic 
Party, laying the foundations for the Roosevelt coalition so powerful 
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a 


in 20th Century politics. If the shape of things to come is a 


diverse Republican coalition confronting an egalitarian Democratic 


party more attached to the interests of government employees than to 
the larger public, then Republicans will be encouraged to learn the 
arts of compromise. 

Demographically the highly religious have an enormous advantage 
if their families have more children. In other nations like modern 
Israel, the traditionally religious, many of them new immigrants, 
helped conservatives to seize power from their more secular opponents 
partly because of large conservative families. Democracy is about 
votes, and large families over time produce votes exponentially. 

The number of children and the political directions children 
take, once they grew up, determine the political future of a 
Democratic nation. For this reason alone school politics are 
decisive and divisive. Conservative Christians hold an advantage in 
their prolific families; to respond, egalitarian forces must have 
increased influence in the schools to secure the future success of 
their agenda, shaping the education of the young to their ends. 
Furthermore, the fact that large numbers of immigrants are pouring 
into the country, most with conservative religious orientations, 
means that unless these children are shaped by a progressive agenda 
taught by the schools, they will help to solidify an emerging 
conservative consensus. Beneath all the rhetoric about education, 
there is a huge political battle shaping up that pits professional 
educators and their supporters up against more conservative religious 


families. 
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School-board elections are increasingly partisan, evoking sharp 
conflict and intense rhetoric. This confrontation between 
conservative Christian activists and the public school establishment, 
has received considerable press coverage, locally and nationally, and 
this attention has focused increasingly on the issue of stealth 


politics. 


THE SAN DIEGO MODEL: 1990 

Two streams converged to produce the concealment politics of the 
“San Diego model." The first is the Ronald Reagan conservative 
element of the Republican Party represented locally by Steve Baldwin. 
Arriving in Washington in January, 1981, one year after graduating 
from Pepperdine University, Baldwin worked as Deputy Director of 
College Republicans and later as Director of the Young Americans for 
Freedom, honing his leadership and organizational skills in national 
conservative movement politics until in 1986, when encouraged by Paul 
Weyrich the conservative strategist, he returned home to San Diego. 

In 1988, Baldwin ran for State Assembly as the Republican 


candidate in the 80th District against an incumbent Democrat. 


Despite reaching out strongly to social conservatives and attempting 


to mobilize Christians, "All Christians should be sure to vote on 
election day," Baldwin reports that only two churches showed interest 
in his efforts and he lost. Combining conservativism, religious 
roots (his father a real estate developer and builder, was a leader 
in the Church of Christ, the denomination that established 


Pepperdine), and the ambitions of a young politician, Baldwin looked 
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for better techniques to arouse Christians.” 


Meanwhile another group of San Diego Christians, serving on the 
front lines of the Pro-Life Movement, confronted the limits of state 


and local law in their Operation Rescue protests. Arrested for 


violating trespass ordinances, their methods now more of an issue 


than the plight of the vulnerable unborn, these activists paused to 
reconsider their direction. With the Supreme Court Webster Decision 
(1989) making room for some restraint on abortion in states, these 
activists were ripe for a shift into electoral politics where they 
thought an incremental impact could be made on abortion policy. With 
considerable energy and commitment, hundreds of Operation Rescue 
members turned from civil disobedience to local elections, ringing 
doorbells, setting up voter registration tables, telephoning voters, 
running for public office and moving into the Republican Party 
leadership. Steve Baldwin joined forces with the Operation Rescue 
veterans to develop a conservative insurgency in San Diego." 

The new wave of conservative religious politics was not the 
first, even in more recent San Diego political history. As one 
Republican consultant points out, San Diego, the “only metropolitan 
area in the United States to vote for Barry Goldwater in 1964,” 
experienced a successful electoral effort by Christians in 1977. 
Opposed to pornography and nudity on public beaches, five city 
council candidates in that year won with a vote-getting effort that 
included the placement of fliers on cars in church parking lots, a 
technique used again in 1990 and 1992. Neither the presence of 


religiously motivated activists nor their methods were altogether new 
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in the 1990s, but the number of candidates and the strategic boldness 


of the effort may have been without precedent in San Diego. 


When the first prominent electoral candidate in this new 
coalition, Connie Youngkin, twice arrested and jailed for abortion 
protests, ran for a State Assembly seat in June 1990, there could be 
no hiding her record. What could be a less stealthy candidate than 
a known Operation Rescue protestor? Despite her history, Youngkin 
won the San Diego portion of her district in the primary and only 
lost the race because she did less well in Riverside County. In her 
campaign literature, Youngkin defended herself with a picture of the 
Boston Tea Party, and the slogan, "Standing up against laws believed 
to be unjust is an American tradition that we can be proud of." She 
wrote in this campaign brochure: 

It was in this tradition that I challenged certain laws that I 

felt endangered our unborn children. It was a matter of 

conscience. Within the last seven months, I have been arrested 
twice for protesting at abortion clinics.” 

Yet Youngkin was accused of stealth tactics. She did not major 
on the abortion issue, widening her issue base, and if she had done 
the opposite, she would have been labeled a single-issue candidate. 
Because her brochure designed for church members differed from her 
material with a more general appeal (although each mentioned abortion 
and each spoke of taxes), she was denounced by the political reporter 
for the San Diego Union, Jerry Braun. First, to argue that every 
candidate must campaign on a platform that exactly reflected the 
priority of one’s personal convictions, not taking into account the 
nature of the position or what an electorate wants or needs, and 
secondly to claim that each audience one addresses must receive the 
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same message with the same emphasis, is to put a candidate in a 
political straight jacket. But that is exactly what the local press 
did to discredit Youngkin. 

If Youngkin could not be hidden and was condemned for an 
appropriate flexibility in no way unique in American politics, not 
surprisingly Baldwin and the former Operation Rescue activists were 
criticized for their June victory in the San Diego Republican Central 
Committee election. Effectively taking over the local party by 
unseating incumbents long accustomed to little or no opposition, was 
a definite shock to the political community. The very fact that 
people would mount a campaign to replace the old guard was considered 
by many a disaster. Furthermore, by committing themselves to 
supporting the National Republican Party Platform and the party 
leaders who agreed to its abortion provisions, this movement was 
considered a coup. 

Well before the Fall 1990 elections, conservative Christian 
activists had signaled their intentions to be active in dramatic new 
ways. There could be no real surprises when leaders as visible as 
Steve Baldwin and supporters as controversial as Operation Rescue 
joined forces. A true stealth campaign never would have run Connie 
Youngkin for office, never would have sought immediate control of the 
local Republican Party, never would have encouraged candidates to run 
for every available office in the metropolitan area. This bold 
approach, engineered largely by Steve Baldwin, was more 


confrontational than stealth, more an up-front challenge than a stab 


in the back. In fact, given these facts, the tactical methods later 
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used to encourage a low-profile approach to campaigning were too 
little too late. The strategic aggressiveness of Baldwin’s 
objectives, engineering grass root victories across the full spectrum 
of city politics, inevitably made the question of stealth techniques 
moot. For the local, and later the national press to focus on this 
one issue with such a singular intensity, ascribing to stealth an 
almost magical quality, raises questions not only about the political 
or ideological motives of journalists but their judgment as well. 

In short, confrontational politics had moved from the abortion 
centers to the ballot boxes, and in both arenas concealment had 
played a significant but somewhat minor role. In fact, a true 
stealth campaign was never mounted in San Diego, because if it had 
been, it would not have been detected until later. Stealth sells 
papers--it makes a story, but when this coverage mislabels legitimate 
concealment tactics or calls the usual adjustments of a campaign 
fraudulent, good and balanced political analysis has disappeared. 
The poor and even panicked quality of San Diego press coverage of 
these and subsequent events requires some explanation. How can 
anyone seriously consider Steve Baldwin and Operation Rescue capable 
of taking over San Diego government? 

Conspiracy politics makes for interest on a dull beat. School 
boards, city councils, planning commissions, fire boards and party 
committees all deal with routine matters most of the time. Only 
occasionally local issues excite public interest. But having 


conservative Christians present in the process helped to supply the 


missing ingredient that made for a story. One can imagine the press, 
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and opposing national interest groups, like People for the American 
Way, begging the activists not to leave the political process. The 
danger, of course, is that they will if the price of participation is 
too high, and an opportunity to encourage this group and a wider 
public in civic affairs will have been lost. 

Americans are already so disengaged from community life, that 
for the religious to abandon ship more completely and permanently 
will only leave matters increasingly in the hands of interest groups 
wedded to the bureaucracy. A check on this process is precisely what 
these conservative Christians had in mind when they entered politics. 
The press, however, has still not caught on to the larger 
significance of these events, preferring to focus on the media 


manipulation tactics that occur in elections.“ 


SCHOOL BOARD CANDIDATE: 1990 

Deidre Holliday, successful 1990 candidate for the Vista School 
Board, and in a sense the original “stealth" candidate because of the 
notoriety assigned to Vista elections, concluded, "I spoke exactly 
what I stood for." Three years later, now a veteran of considerable 
press attention locally and nationally, she favors an open approach 


to politics leaving God in her rhetoric. Asked about stealth, she 


responds, “No one has ever told me, ‘I would never have voted for you 


if I had known. ...’" She continues to be determined to do what is 
right, as she sees it, and says she could have no confidence in her 
conservative role on the board unless "I know my people are with me," 


i.e., the people who elected her in what she considers a fair and 
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open election.” 


On close examination, Holliday’s 1990 campaign methods confirm 
that in confrontational politics where a candidate clearly does not 
fit the mold but sticks out because their agenda conflicts with the 
status quo, they will, even as they mount their attack, try to dodge 
the bullets coming their way. However, to call this a stealth 
campaign is inappropriate. 

To minimize her negative press, Holliday refused to return phone 
calls from reporters, participated only in one public forum friendly 
to her cause, turned down invitations to six hostile forums, read 
from a carefully prepared statement rather than _ speaking 
spontaneously, advertised her home phone number so that any 
interested citizen could reach her directly, gave a press release of 
her positions, handed out campaign literature with a broad 
nonsectarian agenda, spoke in churches, designed a brochure for 
church people, and pointedly but discretely mentioned her faith in 
Christ using a fish symbol on her signs and mentioning her "Lord and 
Redeemer" in the last line of her general campaign brochure. Running 
publically as a neighborhood mother and as a committed Christian 
concerned about drugs, crime, teen pregnancy, illiteracy and 
character, Holliday touched sensitive issues and won her election. 

From the start, local press stories recognized that Holliday was 


different. If a leading candidate skips the usual public forums 


controlled by the existing public school leadership, that candidate 


is highly visible by their absence. One local headline detailing the 


positions of all the school board candidates read, "Status quo goes 
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on the line in Vista." Partly because Holliday publically supported 
a tuition voucher system that would allow students to attend private 
schools, and recommended private schools to relieve the public of the 


incredible tax burden of building more public schools in Vista, she 


clearly stood apart from start to finish in the campaign.” 


Recently explaining her tactics, Holliday commented that for two 
reasons she did not want to give the press and school district 
leadership much access to her campaign. First, she was timid, afraid 
of public speaking. As a volunteer active in the Vista District, 
serving on the Family Life Committee and a School Site Council, she 
had grassroots experience and she thought a clear grasp of the 
concerns of students, parents and teachers, but she did not feel 
confident at that time in an intense political atmosphere that would 
would require her to engage in verbal combat. She knew what she 
stood for and could communicate that in print, reading a prepared 
statement, and one-on-one, but not yet she thought in the tough 
context of a grilling by a reporter or the harassment of an opponent. 
She knew she would eventually develop the skills necessary to handle 
confrontation. This was by necessity a sheltered campaign, but not 
in any way deceptive or intended to conceal her agenda or motives. 

Her second vulnerability was that she had recently moved to 
Vista, two years prior, and was challenging a fairly popular long- 
time incumbent and two veterans in public school leadership. As a 
newcomer and political outsider, Holliday felt her best chance of 
winning was to carefully control her direct communications, deciding 


for herself when and how she would speak to the press and the public. 
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In her sign board, Holliday stressed her accessibility and 
accountability directly to the public, but she chose to bypass the 
forums and interviews controlled by her opponents and those friendly 
to them.?’ 

After the election, miffed at her victory and the loss of a 
“capable board member," the Vista press in an editorial lectured 
Holliday, chiding her “avoiding important public functions and 
avoiding discussions with the hometown newspaper," warning her that 
as an elected official she could no longer keep her distance: “With 
this in mind, we urge Holliday to join us in working to improve 


VUSD’s schools." This notion of “joining us," goes to the heart of 


the problem, because as the paper knew well from the start, Holliday 


was not "one of us." 


We did not support Holliday’s campaign in this space. We felt 
that her introduction of social and religious issues into the 
race clouded the true points of consideration in the election. 
Her reluctance to talk to us in depth and to attend some of the 
community forums made us wonder what she was trying to hide, and 
her affiliation with a campaign manager associated with the 
California Republican Assembly--a group helping selected 
candidates in many races throughout the county--prompted 
questions on who might call the shots if she were elected.” 
That other candidates with close ties to the teachers or to the 
administrators of the district might have little or no independence 


was not mentioned. 


THE SLATE FLIER: 1990 
Clearly putting conservative Christian candidates into races and 
supporting them at the polls was offensive to some. Beyond that, the 


notion of a slate of candidates endorsed by a group of pro-life 
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activists was especially repugnant. In October, several weeks before 


the election, The Californian in an _ editorial, "Beware of 


organizations with single-issue agenda" blasted the local California 
Pro-Life Council for its San Diego County Pro-Family Candidate List. 
This list endorsed one candidate for each election seat. The only 
comment on policy in the slate flier was this statement: "The 
candidates on this slate espouse strong traditional family values and 
oppose the senseless killing of innocent unborn children for reasons 
of sex selection, birth control and convenience." The Californian, 
ignorant of how the list was put together, angry that the slate 
fliers contained nothing about specific issues or the qualifications 
of candidates, concluded that all politics was now to be reduced to 
a single issue, abortion.™ 
It isn’t enough that City Council candidates be either for 
abortion or against it. They need to know about zoning, 
traffic, sewerage, community needs and a lot more.>" 
Single-issue organizations have always endorsed candidates for 
single-issue reasons. Deidre Holliday, for example, was endorsed by 


the flier, but she ran her campaign in Vista on education issues as 


she perceived them. The flier could not substitute for her efforts 


to win local support. 


The San Diego Pro-Life Council that Steve Baldwin originally 
helped to set up was headed by Michelene Jenkins. A committee of the 
Council reviewed candidates for the state flier endorsement, looking 
for capable candidates, electable and willing to support its issue. 
The council wanted to avoid the problem of having multiple candidates 


that agreed with its position on abortion but ended up competing for 
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one position. Why divide your strength among several candidates in 
an election when by endorsing one the full weight of pro-life voters 
will be focused effectively? In this way, the slate flier went 
beyond the usual voter guide that deals with issues. The council 
encouraged candidates who it did not endorse but who were pro-life to 


drop out of the race. No doubt The Californian understood the 


political implications of the flier, increasing the clout of the pro- 
life forces, and this, not the question of reducing politics to a 
single issue, was their real concern. Why else would the newspaper 


Single out these Christians for a practice commonly done in 


politics?™ 


The mechanism and timing for distributing the flier were also 
issues and the main reasons for charging that this was a stealth 
tactic. On the Sunday before the election, teams of volunteers 
spread out 2 by 2 throughout the city, placing the fliers on the 
windows of cars in selected church parking lots. If the church was 
known to be pro-life or at least neutral on the issue, it was 
targeted. In 1992 a total of 900 churches received approximately 
300,000 fliers. Owners of parking lots that welcome the public, as 
churches do, are fair game for this form of advertising; the tactic 
is legal. A handfull of churches objected to the practice, but most 
did not. What offended the opponents of the flier was also its 
timing in 1990: waiting until the last moment to endorse candidates 
so that countermeasures are difficult to mount, in effect giving 
people a list of candidates to support without giving their opponents 


a chance to respond.™ 
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Voter guides are long and difficult to use. The listing of 
candidate views and discussion of issues may inform but also fatigues 
voters. Faced with general information overload, and looking for 
shortcuts to simplify the process of candidate selection, a slate 
flier is a good way for the politically less-informed citizen to get 
advice from experts they respect. It requires little of them in 
addition to the act of voting. However, voter guides, unlike the 
state flier, are distributed inside the churches, e.g., the 1990 
Candidate Survey of the Right-To-Life Council of San Diego County, 
and they helped to confirm the choices of the slate flier.” 

In addition, to the slate flier, the activists assisting the 
pro-life council, worked at voter registration within churches, at 
phone banks targeting church members and operated candidate 
recruitment training schools that discussed the mechanics of 
campaigns. Baldwin estimated that 200,000+ conservative votes cast 
in San Diego came from sympathetic churches, and the key to helping 
to bring these people into the political mainstream, in his view, was 
the use of the slate flier. 

The vast majority of the candidates of the San Diego Pro-Family 

slate flier were also conservative on other issues. As a 

result, numerous other conservative groups in the county, 

outside the pro-life movement, campaigned for the _ same 
candidates. The more overlap between conservative groups, the 
more victories you will have.* 


Good news is hard to keep secret, and the victory of 52 of the 


slate-flier candidates, almost two-thirds of the total, was soon 


known within the conservative movement. The Free Congress Foundation 


headed by Paul Weyrich, one of Steve Baldwin’s mentors, as early as 
March 1991 broadcast the results, listing the winners by name, 
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analyzed the methods used, and claimed that at least one close 


congressional race, the 1000-vote victory over an incumbant by 


Republican Randy Cunningham, was the fruit of this effort: “The 
element of surprise and the fact that little public attention was 
focused on the races for local offices, were key ingredients in 
Baldwin’s efforts." It was hoped that these tactics could be 
replicated again in San Diego and elsewhere.” 

The basis for the charge that conservative Christians 
overwhelmed local opposition in 1990 by using stealth tactics rests 
on the notion that church people voted together more than usual, 
following the lead of pro-life activists, and that their candidates 
failed to disclose to the public who they were, what they stood for 
and who was backing them. As noted, this was simply not true of 
Deidre Holliday; however, Donald Smith, running for school board in 
La Mesa and Spring Valley more nearly fits the description of a 
stealth candidate, because he did so little campaigning and yet won.*® 

Don Smith, like Holliday, skipped candidate forums. A retired 
school teacher with 31 years of teaching experience in California 
Public Schools, Smith relied on the slate flier and his candidate 
statement in the nonpartisan voter guide to win. In fact, during 
part of the campaign cycle, he was out of town. His campaign 
statement, which he drafted, though nonreligious and limited, was 
absolutely clear and sincere. As a board member, he said he would 
represent parents and their concerns, not education administrators: 

I am a retired school teacher, having taught 31 years in 

California schools. 


I believe in encouraging parental involvement in the 
education process. 
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A school board member should not be a rubber stamp for the 
administration, but instead should study and investigate 
policies and programs and be responsive to parental concerns. 

Parents want quality education. 

I_ believe that a strong emphasis on the basics--reading, 
writing and arithmetic--is essential to achieve the high 
standards we all desire. Other factors for quality education 
are good discipline and effective incentives for teachers to 
excel. . .A serious study of American history reveals that the 
men and women who brought greatness to this nation were 
characterized by traits and values which are basic to true 
success in any area of life. 

I_ believe our schools should emphasize the importance of 
honesty, responsibility, courtesy, respect for others, good 
citizenship and patriotism. 

Your vote for Don Smith will be greatly appreciated. 
Please call me at 698-1872 if you have concerns about our 
schools. I will be a_representative who listens and is 
accessible to the voters.” 


The stress by Smith on accessibility, giving his phone number as 
a means of access to him, yet avoiding public forums where he 
expected to find more opposition than support for his candidacy, 
again underlines the determination of these candidates to go around 
education structures directly to the parents. His independence was 
far more threatening, in my view, than any unmentioned religious 
agenda he may have had for the school. 

Smith had run for the Republican Party Central Committee in June 
and lost. A low-key, not particularly aggressive person, Smith had 
attended one of Baldwin’s candidate training schools, and as a 
retired teacher, decided with the encouragement of others to run for 
the school board. Another one of the slate-flier candidates for the 


La Mesa and Spring Valley School Board, Cheryl Jones, also won, 


giving the conservatives two seats on a five-member board.” 


In 1990, part of the attractiveness of the slate flier was that 


it helped people who had no political experience to win with a 
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minimum of effort. The fact that all school board candidates in the 
past had to do very little to win, besides getting the support of the 
education leadership, did not silence the criticism that these 
candidates had somehow won unfairly. Smith’s candidate statement was 
transparently conservative, his absence from candidate forums made it 
clear to anyone paying attention that his campaign was different, a 
true outsider’s effort that would be critical of the education 
establishment. Again this was not so much a stealth as a low-profile 
confrontational campaign. 

If Smith was interested in concealing his uniqueness, he would 
have showed up at forums and obfuscated his positions, making it 
difficult to see his agenda. Instead he steered a middle course, 


obviously opposed, but not willing to engage at all in polemics. 


This single fact--the unwillingness of these candidates to fight 


verbal wars in person and before reporters, is what most 
distinguishes their approach. As the Vista paper noted, the reprieve 
from such assaults was brief, because once elected, these 
conservative Christian public officials had to be ready to defend 


their positions in person. 


STEALTH AND THE PRESS 

When asked by a Los Angeles Times reporter which church she 
attended, Deidre Holliday responded, "Are you going to ask this of 
the other candidates?" When the reporter apologized for singling her 
out, they dropped the matter. The Pro-Life Council leadership, 


though predominantly Roman Catholic and Protestant, refuses to 


discuss religion at all, taking a completely nonsectarian approach to 
the abortion issue. When interviewing a candidate for their 
endorsement, the council does not inquire into their religious 
beliefs or their political convictions. El Cahon City Councilman, 
Mark Lewis, a Democrat with strong ties to labor and the 
environmental movement, was also pro-life, and received the 
endorsement of the council. Consistently conservative on social 
issues, Lewis later voted for prayer at City Council meetings and to 
restrict the sale of pornography, and yet he is not identified with 


the religious right, and has never been criticized for receiving the 


support of the slate flier.” 


Press coverage of San Diego is critical of Christians for 
injecting religion into political issues and for leaving it out. The 
notion that a person can be motivated by religion, have a grasp of 
basic issues, exercise restraint when combining religious principles 
with a political role, and be honest, is apparently more than some 
reporters think possible. The simplest explanation for this is that 
both religion and the religious are not wanted in public life, but 
there is another possibility. Some local reporters see politics in 
San Diego being stirred up by the conflict between opposing camps, 
and they simply want to return to a politics that is more civil and 
less heated. 

At first the local press blamed the Christians for the turmoil. 
In 1992 when similar and perhaps even more extreme tactics were used 
by the opposition in an effort to defeat the conservative Christians, 


one local paper blamed the national press for creating the 
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controversial image of a Christian stealth campaign. Ridiculing the 
notion that the 1992 Vista School Board election was some sort of 


Armegeddon, The Times Advocate in its editorial satirized the 


moderate school board trustees who forming a slate of their own, and 
had the endorsement of the teachers’ union and another board member: 


Why the panicky preemptive strike? Perhaps the trustees were 
spooked by a front-page article in the Wall Street Journal that 
tagged Vista as a hot venue in the religious right’s national 
attempt to take over local school boards. To add inaccuracy to 
injury, the Journal picked up as fact an urban myth that parents 
had tried to ban the nursery rhyme, "Jack and Jill" in Vista, 
because it depicts the children’s descent into hell. .. .The 
Wiggy Wackos are coming! The Wiggy Wackos are coming! Vote for 
one and vote for all of us, the three centrist trustees 
proclaimed, performing the educational equivalent of the mystery 
of the trinity. This sort of group arrogance is precisely the 
sort of thing we condemn when it appears in the religious right. 
It would be unsporting not to point out that the same insidious 
thing is happening in Vista’s so-called moderate circles. 
Lance, Linda, and Marcia. They have fetched many pails of water 
for the Vista School District, but they have fallen down and 
broken their crowns. 


National press coverage of San Diego model was primarily the 


work of The Los Angeles Times. Between March and November, 1992, the 


Times carried major stories with the following titles: “Crusade for 


Public Office in 2nd Stage;" "The Bolt of Lightening from Beyond that 
has Wilson Quaking;" "Charges of ‘Stealth’ tactics color assembly 
race;" “Christian Right tries to take over State GOP;" “Religious 
Right Foes vie in School Races;" "“Ahmanson Heir Bankrolls Religious 
Right’s Agenda;" "Mixing Christianity and Election Politics." 


Weighing in at the end of the campaign, The New York Times surveyed 


the nation, including San Diego, with an article, "Evangelicals Gain 
with Covert Candidates."” 


As flashy as these headlines were, they could not compete with 
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the rhetoric of Ralph Reed, Executive Director of the Christian 
Coalition, who was frequently quoted for his opinion on the stealth 
issue. Reed, who has a history Ph.D., gave a memorable and 
frequently sited comment on stealth when he said: 
"Stealth was a big factor in San Diego’s success," Reed said, 
“but that’s just good strategy. It’s like guerilla warfare. If 
you reveal your location, all it does is allow your opponent to 
improve his artillery bearings. . . .It is better to move 
quietly with stealth under cover of night. You’ve got two 
choices: You can wear cammies and shimmy along on your belly, 
or you can put on a red coat and stand up for everyone to see. 
It comes down to whether you want to be the British Army in the 
Revolutionary War or the Viet Cong. History tells us which 
tactic was more effective."™ 
Often quoted in the national press in oposition to Ralph Reed, 
Rita Collier of the local Mainstream Voters’ Project, worked to 
expose the tactics used by conservative Christians. Collier’s appeal 
was to fairness. The use of the slate flier “indicate that they are 
not interested in support from the mainstream community (because) if 


they attempted to elicit such support, their candidates would be 


looked at more closely." With a keen sense of what had worked for 
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the conservatives in 1990, she attacked concealment tactics.“ 


As the opponents and supporters of stealth squared off in the 
press, both sides magnified its significance, using the military 
metaphor for all its dramatic effect. Missing was a sense that 
stealth was totally gone once it became an issue at all; in fact, 
Christian candidates already visible on 1990, were more exposed in 
1992, especially in San Diego. Local activists especially regretted 
the day anyone had ever used the word "stealth" and applied it to 
their movement. People who agreed with the conservative issues were 
spooked when neighbors would hand out fliers at supermarkets warning 
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them of these strange religious people running for public office. 


Yet in the end, about 30% of the slate-flier-endorsed candidates won 


in 1992, a sharp drop from 1990, but hardly a flop.“ 


What the public controversy over stealth demonstrates is not the 
importance of concealment so much as the intensity of confrontational 
politics. If Ralph Reed were helping to run a true stealth campaign, 
would he have glorified the strategy, stressing its successes? The 
celebration by conservatives of their local victories was a way of 
maintaining self-respect in the face of the contempt they received 
from opinion leaders. It was also a way of stirring up their troops 
elsewhere as any regular politican would. In public, Reed was 
confrontational refusing to bend the knee, admitting, of course, that 


he used stealth, saying who wouldn’t in a real war. 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS: 1992 

Meanwhile in San Diego, misnamed stealth troops bore the brunt 
of the attention focused by national and local press on their races. 
No election drew more attention than the La Mesa and Spring Valley 
School Board race with its three vacancies and seven candidates, four 
of whom were considered conservative Christian newcomers. With two 
members of a five-person board considered to be conservative 
Christians, this election would determine control of the board; 
however, conservatives could not get one of their number to drop out 
reducing their chances of winning. The refusal of one candidate to 
leave the race to help the others illustrates that no system is 


foolproof, least of all in politics where the human dimension looms 
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large. Two of these conservative candidates months after their 
defeat looked back on their failed races and came to two very 
different conclusions.“ 

Jim Deyling, a construction supervisor, ran an open campaign for 
the school board, talking freely to all national and local press and 
attending all of the forums. He was a late entry, filing two weeks 
before the August deadline. Seeking advice from conservative leader 
ship on whether he should run, Deyling was told that his three 
children attending private school would be no issue, and his lack of 
any prior volunteer efforts in the district, was not a problem. As 
an active layperson in his church, Deyling worked with church youth, 
and he was increasingly concerned about the social devastation he 


witnessed in La Mesa. Told that his liabilities were 


inconsequential, and armed with sincere concern for the children of 


the community, he made the plunge.“ 


Sylvia Sullivan decided to run, although she, like Deyling, sent 
her three children to a private school. Active in Operation Rescue, 
Sullivan had been its media representative, and had been arrested 
five times although all charges were dropped. She thought that being 
a taxpayer, a mother, and a concerned citizen interested in quality 
education, were enough to qualify her for the school board. Advised 
not to talk directly to the press, Sullivan refused interviews with 
national media, but did discuss issues with local reporters. She 
would not, however, discuss Operation Rescue. Once falsely accused 
of passing out campaign leaflets near a school, Sullivan protested 


and the paper printed a retraction. Both Sullivan and Deyling 
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refused to be on live radio shows. Both declined to speak on the 
McNeil-Lehrer News Hour.“ 

No advice could have adequately prepared these novice 
candidates, Deyling and Sullivan, for the grueling experience of 
September and October when they were interrogated before cameras, 
large negative audiences and national reporters. On September 31, 
for example, more than 400 people attended a forum, most of them 
there to challenge Deyling and Sullivan and their slate. 

Spectators filled all the seats in the auditorium of the 

Highlands Elementary School. They stood shoulder-to-shoulder 

along three walls and spilled out the doorways. At least 20 

people sat a picnic tables within earshot of what was said in 

the auditorium.™ 

This scene had been in preparation for a year. The usual format 
in forums was for one question to be asked and for each candidate to 
answer in turn within a time limit. Deyling and Sullivan complained 
that in one forum the format changed without the permission of the 
candidates or any prior notice, allowing one person to ask a question 
of one candidate, and to ask further follow-up questions of the same 
candidate. They felt this new format was an attack format. In their 
view, the opposition was saying that if the Christians tried to hide 
like they did in 1990, the opposition would not let them get away 
with it, so here in front of a large and hostile audience with 


questions carefully prepared, Jim and Sylvia each had to face the 


cameras of the nation, listen to charges and attempt to answer their 


opponents who did not face the same scrutiny.” 


Five subject areas, according to Deyling and Sullivan, each 


designed to put the Christian on the defensive, dominated discussion 
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in the “open forums:" sex education and abstinence, science and 
creation, books and censorship, public schools and prayer, and lastly 
private schools and vouchers. Besides reeling under the assault of 
accusations that he simply did not belong in this race, Jim Deyling 


found himself portrayed as such a monster on the issues that he could 


not even recognize himself.** To drive home the point that these 


conservatives did not belong, that this was not their turf, opposing 
candidate Ted Crooks stood up at the conclusion of one forum and 
asked: 
Why is The New York Times here tonight? Because of a computer 
nerd who hangs around the school board meetings and two PTA war 


horses who are running for the school board? No. They are here 
for you Jim, and they are here for you, Sylvia. ...* 


At this point, shouting broke out and someone yelled, "What’s 
your point? What’s your point? What’s your point?" Crooks 
continued, pointing at Tammy and Larry, the other two outsiders, and 


his accusatory oration was given a front-page headline in The Daily 


Californian.™ 


The roast these candidates received was its own kind of stealth 
experience--the September and October surprise of the opposition-- 
although no one pointed that out. Confrontation in public is 
acceptable in a democracy when it has at least the appearance of 
integrity and even-handedness. The message of the moment was that 
now that Christian candidates were willing to come to forums, it was 
time to expose them. 

After the campaign was over, Sullivan was given a brief moment 


of redress when The Californian printed her emotionally charged 


protest, “Hatred and bigotry directed at the Christian candidates." 
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She ran an open campaign, she wrote, answering questionnaires, 
attending forums, hiding nothing. Calling her opponents "The Crooks 
Gang," she said they distorted her positions while the media ignored 
her agenda, paying attention only to the supposed “sinister Christian 


conspiracy."™ 


Jim Deyling commented that he has little hope for the 1994 


elections. The forums were the single worst experience of his life, 
he said. In hindsight, he does not feel he was qualified to have 
run, or at least not experienced enough to overcome the opposition. 
Deyling agreed with Sullivan that they were totally out-organized. 

Sullivan, however, is more confident that the obstacles can be 
overcome. She places less confidence in the slate flier and more in 
precinct workers and personal one-on-one campaigning, arguing that 
when neighborhood people know who you are and you are no stranger to 
them, opposition attacks will not form their perceptions. We have to 
be real people with solid reputations, and that will make the 
difference, she argues. Convinced that scare tactics cannot separate 
conservative activists from the people who agree with them on the 
issues, Sullivan is preparing to be politically active, perhaps 
helping in other campaigns in 1994.6 

The peculiar intensity of school board elections in San Diego is 
partly related to the high stakes in the future of America’s 
children, the potential political ramifications of this battle, 
Spiritual and cultural issues, the presence of well-organized school 
workers and volunteers, the concern of parents, the presence of 


activists, and the fact of a near-public-school monopoly in 
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education. Education is in dispute in America, and this is and will 
be a battle ground. Stealth in such a context is not possible. 
Where can one hide? A candidate’s views, supporters and agenda will 
be known, one way or another. But elements of tactical concealment 


like those used by Sylvia Sullivan will continue and even increase. 


A school board candidate’s credentials will continue to count, 
and certainly volunteer work and having one’s own children in the 
public schools will help; however, as Deyling and Sullivan noted, 
Larry Darby, one of their conservative running mates, had children in 
the schools, was active in the PTA, was a volunteer worker, and yet 
he lost by even more votes than did they. Those tagged with the 
stealth label in La Mesa failed to win public confidence with or 
without acceptable qualifications.*” 

The outcome was different, however, in Vista, where two of three 
conservative Christian candidates won, joining Deidre Holliday on the 
board and giving them a majority. Going on the offensive, these 
candidates made campaign contributions from the Teacher’s Union to 


their opponents into a winning issue in a _ high-voter-turnout 


election. In Holliday’s opinion, honest, sincere, direct thoughtful 


answers won respect from the people in Vista. 


CITY COUNCIL ELECTIONS: 1992 
City Council elections in San Diego are calmer affairs than 
school board races. Bob McClellan’s race in El Cajon is instructive 


for the way in which he entered the race, his campaign and his 
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agenda. The owner of a Buick dealership in La Mesa that had been in 
the family for 50 plus years, McClellan, an adult Christian convert 
in 1985, was urged to run for city council by his two pastors, the 
Rev. David Hoffman and Rev. Mark Hoffman. Reluctant to do so because 
he did not want to anger customers who he might offend by his 
politics, he weighed the decision carefully. Already active in voter 
registration, Christian Coalition activities, and showing videos on 
“America’s Godly Heritage" to community groups, McClellan somewhat 
reluctantly decided to run.” 


Pastors like the Hoffman brothers have several reasons for 


encouraging members to seek public office, when government encroaches 


on local church life, restricting activities and making it difficult 


for churches to grow. Parking difficulties, zoning restrictions, and 
limits on helping the homeless are some of these problems. Churches 
now need friends in local high places, and it is thought preferable 
to avoid a problem at the start than to have litigation be the 


solution.“ Commenting on this issue to The Daily Californian, 


McClellan said he would be a friend to local churches if 
elected. . . .Recently the council came close to requiring 
churches to buy conditional-use permits to conduct food- 
distribution programs such as "Share." . . .McClellan said it 
illustrated a point--that the city should steer clear of 
regulating church operations. .. ."People realize I have very 
strong Christian values, and that says a lot," he said. "We 
have over-regulated businesses out of California almost--what’s 
next?" 


McClellan sought Steve Baldwin’s advice, and was quickly 
publically identified with conservative Christians. Called by a 
reporter after declaring his candidacy, and asked if he had a 


religious motivation in running, McClellan responded by asking if the 
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reporter had seen the four large billboards saying, "Jesus is the 
reason for the season," which were highly visible along freeways and 
were put up by McClellan and friends during the holidays to remind 
people of Christ. McClellan’s name was on the billboard, he told the 
reporter, and of course he had religious motivations for everything 
he did. McClellan adapted his business practice for politics, giving 
customers and voters his home telephone number, and not screening his 
office calls. He attended all forums and answered all requests for 
interviews .© 

In one forum, McClellan dropped a bomb when asked if he 
supported the separation of church and state. He responded that he 
did not, because the wall of separation was not in the Constitution, 
and although he opposed any effort by government to control religion, 
churches had the right to influence government. He shortly became 
known as the "Teflon candidate," he recalled, because controversial 
comments like this one seemed not to damage his candidacy. 

McClellan ran on a pro-family and traditional moral values, pro- 
business and free enterprise, anti-taxes and low-city budget 


platform. "When asked to elaborate on how his Christian beliefs 


would effect his role in the council, he said he would not vote for 


anything demanded by ‘homosexual fanaticism,’ or for putting a condom 


machine at city hall." In the balloting for three positions, 
McClellan came in first with over 5000 votes.® 
As a councilman, McClellan helped to institute formal prayer 


before council meetings, resisted state gay discrimination 


legislation, removed cigarette machines in city limits and worked to 
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restrain the sale of pornography on streets. Most of the other 
council members are social conservatives. Clearly McClellan’s well- 
established reputation in the community and his own open 
communication strategy are assets, shielding him when he takes 
controversial stands or makes verbal slips.™ 

For conservative activists, McClellan’s candidacy is a model for 
the future because it underscores a conclusion reached by Sylvia 
Sullivan. Once people know you and have confidence in your basic 
soundness as a responsible community leader, it is much harder for 
anyone to destroy your reputation through a political-smear campaign. 
McClellan has found that being a businessman willing to put personal 
profits at risk, defending social and economic concerns, will 


eventually win grudging respect even from adversaries. 


THE SLATE FLIER: 1992 

The San Diego model of 1990 was built on the assumption that 
qualified pro-life conservative candidates would run on a slate for 
as many positions as possible. Conservatives it was thought needed 
more experience in government starting with the lowest of positions. 
The intent was to build a core of people who intended to remain in 
politics who could be groomed for more responsibility eventually. In 


1992, the local California Pro-Life Council slate was expanded from 


the 1990 figure of almost 90 to just over 100.° 


The original 1990 slate flier that was placed on car windows on 
the Sunday before the election was a relatively simple tool used at 


the last minute to mobilize conservative Christians. The fact that 
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the names of the endorsed candidates were not released by the 
California Pro-Life Council prior to distributing the flier gave this 
technique its “stealth" character. The opposition had no time to 
attack these people because of this pro-life endorsement, and often 
campaign literature made little or no reference to the pro-life 
issue. 

In 1992, however, to neutralize the accusations that stealth was 
being used, the California Pro-Life Council announced its slate more 
than a month in advance of the fall general election in the local 
Christian newspapers. The council also publicly endorsed candidates 
prior to the June primary. Slates and endorsements were common in 
1992 with Republican Governor Pete Wilson endorsing moderate 
Republicans in the primaries and the teachers’ unions doing the same 
in school board elections, and so one would expect the stealth issue 
to be forgotten. In fact, the less concealment was used tactically, 
the more attention it received from the press and opponents who 
warned of the danger posed by "invisible" religious politics.© 


Most interesting were the voter guide wars. To make sure that 


no conservative Christian passed unnoticed, the Union Tribune 


published a massive guide three weeks before the election that placed 
an asterisk by the name of each Pro-Life Council candidate in school 
board races. Candidates not endorsed by the council that in the 
opinion of the paper were sympathetic to its issues were labeled with 


a double asterisk as "aligned" with the Christian right. Included 


within the guide was a specially boxed story with the headline "’X’ 


marks the spot where church, school meet." No other group 
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endorsements for school district races, including teachers’ unions, 


received any notice in the guide.” 


In the section of its guide dealing with Congressional, State 


Senate and Assembly seats, The Union-Tribune was more subtle but 


equally focused on making sure the candidates from the religious 
right were known. No asterisk was placed beside their names. 
Instead each candidate’s position on abortion was spelled out. No 
candidate who chose to run on economic or other "“non-social" issues 
was to escape this scrutiny. Condemning conservatives earlier for 
caring too much about abortion, and now for speaking too little about 
it, the press in effect gave more attention to abortion than the 
candidates wished.® 

Everyone seemed to publish a voters’ guide in 1992. The tactics 
of 1990 used by conservative Christians were adopted wholesale by the 
press and the opposition as slates and guides became the preferred 


means of helping voters to make choices. The Union-Tribune noted 


that fifty of its staff were employed in producing its guide. To 
defend this massive use of resources, the paper explained: 


The San Diego Union-Tribune is publishing this Voters’ Guide as 
an antidote to apathy. Like many others, we’re concerned about 
the state of our democracy: the quality of candidates, 
obfuscation of issues and declining turnout for elections. 

-We hope you will read it carefully, ponder your choices and 
then walk into your polling place November 3 and cast the votes 
so necessary for the survival of our democracy.” 


Slate endorsement politics that labeled positively and 
negatively, one’s friends and enemies, became the preferred means of 
mobilizing voters in 1992. Gone was the last minute endorsement and 


its advantage of surprise and in its place all sides attempted to 
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exploit widely publicized endorsement to their advantage. Meanwhile 
the national press focused on concealment, although concealment had 
never been more than a minor tactic and was in fact now completely 


swallowed up in confrontational politics.” 


ENDORSEMENT POLITICS: 1992 
Within the Republican Party, conservative Christians won the San 
Diego slate battle in the June primary. Although well-funded by 


Governor Pete Wilson, his Assembly candidates, according to a local 


reporter, lost most of their races to conservatives. One activist 


estimated that winning slates spent about half as much as the losers. 
Not so immediately visible, however, were the negative consequences 
of these intense primary struggles. Democrats typically ran 
unopposed maintaining unity, spending little in the primary, and 
working hard at voter registration. Meanwhile, Republicans opposed 
to the conservatives remained visible and vocal after the primaries.” 
A conservative activist, listing organized oposition prior to the 
fall election, included the following: 

Mainstream Voters Project, headed by pro-choice Republican 
Margorie Van Nuis; California Republican League, San Diego Chapter, 
backed by Governor Pete Wilson; the San Diego Log Cabin Club, 
promoting a gay agenda within the Republican party; California 
Republicans for Choice, working inside and outside the party for 
liberal abortion laws; The League of Women Voters of San Diego 


County, a natural home for liberal Republican women activists; 


National Organization of Women strongly promoting liberal social 
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issues; Planned Parenthood of San Diego and Riverside Counties, 
defending abortion through its PAC, Planned Parenthood action fund; 
California Abortion Rights Action League, largely Democrat, but 
determined to change the pro-life position of the Republican Party; 
American Association of University Women, formally non-partisan but 
with close ties to the pro-choice movement; Coalition for 
Reproductive Choice, a large coalition of professional, political, 
religious and social groups; and the Parent Teacher Association, 
strongly opposed to conservative Christian school board action. With 
such a long list of opponents, some operating within the Republican 
Party, not surprisingly the pro-life slate, including candidates with 
"mainstream" credentials, met stiff resistance.” 

Dick Daleke, a retired U. S. Navy Captain who won against a Pete 
Wilson-backed candidate in the Assembly 76 District primary, received 
substantial financial support from business interests identified with 
the conservative social agenda. These campaign contributions and the 


endorsement of the Pro-Life Council lodged him with the religious 


right. Daleke attempted to distance himself from intraparty battles 


and from the stealth label but failed to do so as his opponent Mike 


Gotch pounded away at his "extremist" connections.” 


The Daleke and Gotch campaigns each spent over $500,000, Gotch 
spending slightly more. Carolyn Fish, long-time Republican 
consultant, who worked for Daleke, made a detailed study of his 
defeat. Voter registrations in the 76th district increased 20% 
between 1990 and 1992 as all sides worked to turn out their people, 


but more importantly, the Republican registration as a percentage of 
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the whole decreased by 4% to a bare plurality. Furthermore, the 
Republican turn out of 70.7% was 4% lower than what it had been, 
losing what had been a significant advantage over Democrats in 1988 
and 1990. Daleke did significantly better than President Bush on 
election day. However, although 39% of the voters were Republican, 
Daleke received only 35% of the total vote. 

Fish concluded that Democrats won because too many Republicans 
abandoned their ticket, many not voting, others voting for Democrats. 
She did not directly blame the conservative Christians for this 
result. The Perot factor was significant as was the Bush failure to 
campaign in California. Every Republican running in the 76th 
district received fewer Republican votes than usual, except for the 
incumbent conservative congressman, Randy Cunningham. On a tactical 
level, Fish addressed the issue of more flexibility in the use of 


state Republican funding, particular in the last stages of the 


campaign.” 


In a postelection analysis done by local conservative 
leadership, the attacks on Daleke’s Christian Right connection and 
the failure generally to turn out the Republican vote were mentioned. 
Democrats did well in San Diego in 1992, with Clinton-Gore winning a 
majority of the votes cast, and this coattail effect in the context 
of divisions within the Republican Party, the failure of Bush to 
campaign in California and press assaults on Christian candidates, 
labeling them extremists, were blamed. In addition, conservatives 
said that the Democrats used effective tactics in the final week of 


the campaign, spearheaded by the behind-the-scenes activities of 
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Assembly Speaker Willie Brown.” 


By this point in the story, stealth had come full circle, 
according to Steve Baldwin. After losing his race in the 77th 
district, Baldwin accused his opponents of using fliers and brochures 
representing real interest groups and political front organizations, 
some with no known membership, to defeat him in this heavily 
Republican district. In a carefully orchestrated campaign, the 
following organizations (The San Diego County Probation Officers’ 
Association, California Firefighters, La Mesa-Spring Valley Teachers 
Association, American Federation of Nurses and Veterans of San Diego) 
attacked Baldwin with these charges: wanting to insert “biblical law 
into our lives," claiming the Air Force had an “official witch,” 
believing “there should be no line between church and state," 
opposing "the deportation of Nazi war criminals" and lying about his 
intentions, his residence and his opponent. Baldwin had himself been 
accused of using front organizations to make scurrilous charges in an 
earlier campaign, but denied doing so. Clearly politics can include 
the use of literature from front organizations that do not exist, and 


whether or not Baldwin ever lived by this sword, he maintains that he 


died by it, the victim of Willie Brown stealth methods.” 


Candidates in 1992 were swept into endorsement politics where 
there was funding and support from active interest groups of one kind 
or another. That conservative Christians won about 30% of the 100 
races they entered was evidence of some community support despite 
heavy opposition and an indifferent-to-hostile press. Yet one 


incumbent, a three-term school-board member, Mary Jo Nortman said she 
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lost because her "Christianity" was made an issue after conservative 
groups endorsed her campaign. Clearly endorsement politics can be 
risky. After this race, Ralph Reed of the Christian Coalition was 
reported to have changed his mind about the "San Diego model," 
regretting that he had used the term. Reed repudiated concealment of 
one’s positions, calling it counterproductive. Reading the results, 


and subject to withering attacks over concealment tactics, activists 


were said to be repentant.” 


CONCLUSION 

Specific fallout from the 1992 election included removing the 
credentials of Marjorie Van Nuis, a delegate to the Republican State 
Convention, and a founder and leading voice in the Mainstream Voters 
Project. Steve Baldwin took the lead in this fight which was 
initially successful. A much more serious threat to party unity 
occurred when the Baldwin-supported Chairman of the San Diego 
Republican Party, Kevin Kelly, a young Roman Catholic law student, in 
an extensive interview with political reporter Gerry Braun argued 
that to keep party unity, politics must be based on secular 
conservativism, not on a “biblical rationale." Party members that 
inject their religion into politics or support only Republicans who 
agree with them were condemned by Kelley according to the interview. 
Immediately party conservatives supportive of Christian activism 
repudiated this interview that Kelly subsequently claimed 
78 


misrepresented his position. 


On a more humorous note, Howard Owens, a reporter at The Daily 
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Californian who worked to expose the "stealth" campaign, immediately 


after the election went to work as a legislative aid for Assemblyman- 
elect Tom Connolly who had beaten Baldwin in the 77th District. That 
a leading reporter (himself a graduate of Point Loma Nazarene 
College) covering religion and politics in a campaign, would be hired 


within 24 hours by the winner, made all the talk about stealth by the 


press and by Owens seem hypocritical.” 


Angered by the press coverage of these elections, 71 local 


pastors wrote a personal letter to the publisher of Union-Tribune, 


Mrs. Helen Copley, expressing disappointment at “patterns of bias" 
against "political candidates who either are Christians or who 
espouse values consistent with Christianity." Noting that only 
conservative candidates were asked about their religion, that the 
paper’s “voter guide" singled out pro-life candidates with an 
asterisk, that the beliefs, organizations and endorsements of 
liberals were rarely investigated that the paper’s “hysterical 
coverage" eventually helped to bring in the national press that was 
equally biased, the pastors requested that the paper meet with a 
pastoral delegation.® 

Responding to the pastors for the publisher, the editor Gerald 
Warren refused to see them, calling their concerns groundless. When 
religion becomes an issue, he said the paper’s duty was to cover it. 
Since the religion of liberals was apparently not an issue, it 
deserved no coverage, he implied, and because the behind-the-scenes 
political activities of liberals, covert or otherwise, were also not 


an issue, presumably that too could be ignored. Furthermore he 
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claimed the pastors apparently did not know the difference between an 
editorial and a news story, which was a gratuitous insult. 
Essentially Warren argued that the silence of the paper was warranted 
if the paper considered something a nonissue. Here was no admission 
that the press helps to create news by the subjects it chooses to 
cover. Instead issues that these pastors considered important, i.e., 
the activities of the religious and political left, simply did not 
exist as news. Of what weight or merit is an argument for balanced 


coverage when the press has already decided that the activities of 


only one group were news?®" 


With single mindedness, the national press also chooses to 
ignore the religious left. The flow of articles and television shows 
dealing with conservative stealth and conspiracy from November until 
the summer of 1993 continued unabated. People for the American Way, 
it was widely reported, monitored 500 local races in 1992, claiming 
that the Christians won 40% in Iowa, Kansas, Florida, Texas, Oregon, 
California and elsewhere. Unnoticed were the religious successes of 
the left.™ 

One exception to this journalistic myopia was an article by Fred 


Barnes in The New Republic, "The New Covenant: Clinton’s Religious 


Strategy," in which Barnes claimed: "Religion is the stealth issue 
of the presidential race." Democrats knew that to win they needed to 
capture significant portions of the Evangelical and Roman Catholic 
vote that had gone to Reagan and Bush. Carefully shaping his appeal 
at the Democratic convention, at Notre Dame University and in 


campaign materials and videos, Clinton reflected "a generic American 
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faith," not the hard lines of secularism. Exploiting a resiliant 
American religious orientation, candidate Clinton worked to win 
moderate Southern Baptists, a task made easier by the presence of Al 
Gore on the ticket. Hillary Clinton too, reported Barnes, made 
comments affirming her life-long Methodist commitments and their 
relevance to her politics and approach to government. In short, 
rather than write off the religious vote, the Democratic ticket 
actively wooed religious voters, particularly moderate Christians, 
and worked to prevent any polarizing of the electorate along 
religious lines. 

When some Evangelicals, like Pat Robertson, complained that 
Clinton misquoted the Bible or distorted its meaning, Barnes 
commented that others less observant were simply pleased that he used 
the Bible at all, reassured that Clinton was no athiest and could be 
trusted. Journalists certainly did not press the issue of Clinton’s 
religion, its integrity, or its political utility. A well-crafted 
Democrat religious strategy went largely unnoticed, Barnes wrote, not 
worthy of being called news, it would seem, although in hindsight we 
know it may well have won him the election.® 

Clinton’s success depended on an astute use of religion that is 
the genuine hallmark of true stealth campaigning. For stealth to 


work it must either be totally hidden from view, dark on the darkest 


of nights, or be so much a part of the landscape, an expected thing 


that fits in, that no one bothers to notice its presence or its 
power. Clinton effectively used the latter tactic. How 


conservatives will learn from the Clinton example will be worthy of 


attention at the appropriate time. 


Concealment tactics have their place when conflict is high and 
visibility too costly to maintain, given attacks anticipated or real. 
Conservative Christians want to function with cohesion as a group to 


increase their influence, yet their very presence is a threat to the 


political status quo because of their numbers, their ubiquity, their 


independence and their ability to challenge the ideas and progress of 
liberal cultural forces. Concealment is more or less necessary when 
any group decides to engage in political confrontation. Although 
democracy strives to manage conflict to keep it from tearing a 
community apart, it also magnifies it when conservative Christians 
unwelcome by Democrat regulars move into the Republican Party and win 
low turn-out elections. 

Steve Baldwin argues that as long as one’s principles are known 
to the public, one’s political tactics can and should be stealthy, to 
gain every advantage over one’s opponents. This position has the 
advantage of simplicity. However, the wisdom of Exodus recognizes 
firm limits on tactics, Moses would not use violence or lie, also 
cautioning against too much communication of one’s principles or 


goals. 
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ISSUE VOTING AND THE COEXISTENCE 
OF DIRECTIONAL AND PROXIMITY VOTERS 


In An Economic Theory of Democracy (1957), Anthony 


Downs’ presented a spatial model of issue voting that has 
dominated the formal voting literature for three decades 
(also see Davis, Hinich and Ordeshook 1970; Enelow and 
Hinich 1982 and 1984). This Downsian "proximity" model : 

- has guided electoral research for several 

decades and has been incorporated in virtually 

every analysis of individual voting decisions that 

has appeared in the leading scholarly journals 

since 1972 (Rabinowitz and Macdonald 1989:102). 
Nevertheless, a significant challenge to the proximity model 
has come in the form of a competing model, the "directional" 
model formulated by George Rabinowitz and Stuart Elaine 
Macdonald (see Rabinowitz and Macdonald 1989). One of the 
most theoretically-interesting aspects of this new model is 
that it implies that candidates and/or parties will choose 
extremist policy positions to win elections. This is in 
sharp contrast to the “median voter" implications associated 
with the traditional proximity model (see Calvert 1985). 

According to the proximity model, parties concerned 
only with winning re-election espouse the ideal policy 
position of the median voter (Downs 1957). In the proximity 


model, there is "a built-in pressure favoring convergence of 


competing alternatives toward the center of the voter 


distribution" (Calvert 1985:87)+. The converse is true of 


the directional model. Directional voting does. not 


privilege the center at the expense of the periphery 


(Macdonald and Rabinowitz 1993; Macdonald, Listhaug, and 
Rabinowitz 1991; Rabinowitz and Macdonald 1989). In fact, 
only an “extreme position" can be a dominant policy position 
in a "directional" world (Rabinowitz and Macdonald 
1989:109). Directional voting "can allow for almost random 


turnover of policy" (Rabinowitz and Macdonald 1989:115), and 


parties in a directional world care nothing for the 


"nonexistent center" (Macdonald and Rabinowitz 1993:83). 

Although empirical comparisons of the two competing 
models have tended to favor the directional model (for 
support of the directional model see Rabinowitz and 
Macdonald 1989 and 1993; Rabinowitz, Macdonald and Listhaug 
1993; for support of the proximity model see Glenn, Poole, 
and Rosenthal 1992), the evidence also indicates that both 
models explain some aspect of issue voting. Even Rabinowitz 
and Macdonald admit that "some element of proximity thinking 
enters into the evaluation of certain candidates" 
(1989:105). 

One way to address the complexity of issue voting is to 
assume that each voter views issues and issue spaces from 
equivalently "Mixed" perspectives -- i.e. partially 
directional oriented and partially proximity oriented (see 
Rabinowitz and Macdonald 1989). Another way to deal with 
the complexity of issue voting is to assume that some voters 
are directionally-oriented and that other voters are 
proximally-oriented. As Donald Stokes (1963) argued in his 


seminal critique of the spatial voting model, it is 
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unrealistic to assume that all individuals perceive issues 
and issue spaces in exactly the same ways. According to 
Stokes: 

Relaxing the assumption of common’ reference 

necessarily opens Pandora’s box. . . . We may, in 

fact, have as many perceived spaces as there are 
perceiving actors. Certainly the way public 
policy alternatives are perceived varies widely 

across the electorate (1963:375). 

Carmines and Stimson (1980) also focus on the possibility 
that voters perceive of issues and issue spaces in more than 
one way. In fact, Carmines and Stimson’s distinction 
between "hard-issue voters" and "easy-issue voters" 
corresponds nicely to the distinction between proximity 
voters and directional voters. It seems quite natural, 
then, to wonder about the implications of a spatial model 
which includes both directional and proximity voters.” 

While not allowing for an infinite number of perceptual 
spaces, I do open "Pandora’s box" just enough to allow for 
the coexistence of proximity voters and directional voters. 
In this paper, I analyze two spatial models -- one 
unidimensional and one multidimensional -- which include 
both directional voters and proximity voters. Both of these 
models are variations of what I will call the "dual" spatial 
model -- a spatial model which includes both proximity and 
directional voters. I am specifically interested in the 


implications of the dual model for the "‘center’ of the 


political distribution" and the "center" of the policy space 


(Rabinowitz and Macdonald 1993:83).2 While Calvert finds 


the median voter result associated with the proximity model 


to be “robust to small departures from its simplifying 


assumptions" (1985:87), I am unaware of any attempt to 
assess the robustness of the median voter result to the 
inclusion of directional voters. I am also unaware of any 
attempt to assess the sensitivity of the implications of the 
directional model to the inclusion of proximity voters. 

My findings indicate that the "extremism" result 
associated with the directional model holds only when a 
particular extreme policy position is the ideal policy 
position for a majority of all voters. When a particular 
extreme policy position is not the ideal policy position for 
a majority of all voters, candidates will stake out 
electorally-optimal positions which are somewhere in 
interior of the policy space, sometimes in the center of 
policy space or at the "median voter’s" position. I 
conclude that the pure directional model seriously 
overestimates the importance of the frontiers of a policy 
Space at the expense of the interior -- and particularly, 


the center -- of a policy space. 


The Proximity and Directional Models: A Description 

One of the central assumptions of the proximity model 
is that "a voter chooses the candidate whose policy position 
is closest to his or her own" (Rabinowitz and Macdonald 
1989:93). The proximity model is also based on the 


assumptions that voters can discern their own position in 


the policy space and the positions of all of the parties or 
candidates and that the parties or candidates present a 
range of ordered policy alternatives on relevant policy 
dimensions which are perceived by the voters. 

In contrast to the proximity model, the directional 
model is based on the assumption that voters perceive issues 
"diffusely" rather than in the “sharp positional fashion" 
associated with the proximity model (1989:94). Rabinowitz 
and Macdonald ground the directional model on the 
assumptions that issues are dichotomous (e.g support 
increased defense spending vs. oppose increased defense 
spending) and that voters hold opinions with varying degrees 
of intensity (1989). In the directional model, voters are 
assumed to vote for those parties which: (1) are on the 
same side of the issue as the voters themselves and (2) have 


the most intense (i.e. extreme) policy preferences.4 


The Unidimensional Dual Model 

Let us now take a first look at the dual model. Assume 
there are both directional and proximity voters in some 
hypothetical polity. Assume, also, the existence of a 
policy space common to both directional and proximity 


voters” 6 


and that only two candidates” are competing for 
votes in any particular election. What are the results 
associated with this unidimensional dual model? 


Suppose that all voters could be characterized as 


directional voters except the median voter (who could be 


characterized as a proximity voter). What would be the 


policy implications of this situation? See Diagram 1. 


Assume that all voters are directionally-oriented except x3. 
If this is the case, the dominant strategy for both parties 
is to capture the median voter by setting their policy 
proposals equivalent to the ideal point of the median voter. 
Anything short of this strategy can be defeated by aligning 
with the median voter. The directional voters on each side 
of the 0 (or neutral) point balance each other out, and a 
candidate must capture the median voter to win the election. 

Let us suppose, conversely, that all of the voters 
except X3 are proximity-oriented and that x3 is 
directionally-oriented. Under these circumstances, there is 
also single dominant strategy. It should be fairly easy to 
see that the winning strategy is the position of voter X4. 
Any candidate choosing a strategy more extreme, or more 
moderate, than X4 can always be defeated by a candidate 
choosing X4 as his or her policy position. 

These two scenarios indicate that the implications 
associated with the proximity model and the directional 
model are quite sensitive to changes in voter type. The 
transformation of a single strategically placed voter can 
produce a considerable change in the positions candidates 
would be expected to take if they wish to win an election. 
These two simple scenarios suggest the following 


implications for issue voting in the "dual" world: 


1. Electorally-motivated candidates may have 

incentives to choose moderate policy positions 

even when an overwhelming majority of all voters 

are directionally-oriented. 

2. Electorally-motivated candidates may have an 

incentive to avoid centrist policy positions even 

when an overwhelming majority of all voters are 

proximally-oriented. 
In the Appendix, I prove that the "extremist" result only 
obtains when a majority of all voters are directional voters 
with equivalent ideal policy positions. If the directional 
voters on one or the other side of the neutral point cannot 
form a majority of all voters, the "“extremist" policy 


position can always be defeated by a more moderate policy 


position. 


The Multidimensional Dual Model: Analysis and Implications 

When working with the unidimensional dual model, it is 
not difficult to distinguish proximity voters from 
directional voters and to identify their respective ideal 
policy positions; it will be more difficult to do so when 
working with the multidimensional dual model. To avoid 
unnecessary confusion in the analysis of the 
multidimensional dual model, I alter the depiction of the 
directional voters in the manner described below. 

It should be clear that the ideal policy positions of 
the individual proximity voters are equivalent to their 
actual policy positions; the farther a candidate moves from 


a proximity voter’s actual policy position, the farther the 


candidate moves from that proximity voter’s ideal policy 


position. It should also be clear from the earlier 
description of directional theory that this is not true for 
directional voters. In general, a directional voter’s 
actual policy position is not the same as his or her ideal 
policy position. 

Somewhat surprisingly, directional voters resemble, in 
an important respect, a particular type of proximity voter. 
See Figure 2. The policy preferences of a proximity voter 
with an actual policy position at the frontier of the policy 
space are equivalent to the policy preferences of a 
directional voter with an actual policy position anywhere 
between the neutral point and the actual policy position of 
the previously-mentioned proximity voter. In Figure 2, 
voters A and D are proximity voters; voters B and C are 
directional voters. It should be easy to see that the 
optimal policy positions for voters A and B are equivalent, 
as are the optimal policy positions for voters C and D. 
Although it may not be easy to recognize, specific movements 
away from the optimal policy position for A (C) and B (D) 
are equivalently sub-optimal. I formalize and prove this 
observation in the Appendix. 

The simplest way to analyze the multidimensional dual 
model is to translate all voter positions to ideal policy 
positions. While proximity voters remain at their actual 
policy positions, directional voters move to the nearest 


corner of the policy space frontier (i.e. to their ideal 


policy positions) ./ After this translation of directional 


voters, all voters can be treated as if they were proximity 
voters for the purposes of determining the optimal policy 
position for an electorally-motivated candidate. 

Note, first of all, that both the centrist and the 
extremism results can obtain in the one-dimensional and the 
multi-dimensional dual models given the appropriate voter 
distributions. Any policy position which is the ideal 
policy position for a majority of all voters is the only 
equilibrium for electorally-motivated parties and candidates 
in that policy space. Any candidate who chooses a position 
other than the ideal policy position of this majority of 
voters can be defeated by a candidate that does choose as 
his or her policy position the ideal policy position of this 
Majority of voters. This observation is valid regardless of 
the policy position chosen by the majority of the voters. 
If the center of the policy space is the ideal policy 
position for a majority of all voters, that policy position 
will be the equilibrium policy position for electorally- 
motivated parties and candidates. If a point on the 
frontier of the policy space is the ideal policy position 
for a majority of all voters, then that policy position will 
be the equilibrium policy position for electorally-motivated 
parties and candidates. 

If, however, no single point in the policy space 
happens to be the ideal policy position for a majority of 


all voters, what type of outcome or equilibrium are we 


likely to find? While I have been unable to identify 


universal implications associated with this situation, I can 


provide some insight into likely implications by presenting 


an analysis of a simplified multidimensional dual model. 

See Figure 3. Given the location of the preference 
curves, the shaded area is that set of policy positions 
which voters at points 2-5 prefer to the policy position 
associated with point 1. Suppose there are n voters and n 
is an odd number (to avoid ties), and assume that all voters 
have ideal policy positions which correspond to one of the 
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numbered positions (1-5). 
assumption considering the fact that it is only a 
restriction on the policy preferences of proximity voters. 
Directional voters will have ideal policy positions at one 
of the four corners of the policy space under any 
circumstances. Even if (n-1)/2 voters take point 1 as their 
optimal policy position, a candidate choosing any point 
within the shaded area would be able to defeat any candidate 
that takes point 1 as his or her policy position. Thus, the 
implication of this simplified dual model is that the "pure" 
extremist result (an equilibrium at one of the corners of 
the policy space) cannot obtain unless a particular corner 
of the policy space is the ideal policy position for a 
majority of all voters.” 

What, then, is the status of the "centrist" result 
associated with the traditional proximity model in this 


simplified dual model? If the voters are fairly evenly 


distributed among the five policy positions, then the center 


of the policy space is likely to be an equilibrium. See 


Figure 4. Assume that no frontier line?® has the support of 


a majority of all voters. That means that voters from at 
least three policy points must be captured to win an 
election. If one candidate chooses the center of the policy 
space as his or her policy position, that candidate cannot 
be defeated. To defeat this candidate, an opponent would 
have to win the support of voters at 3 of the 4 corner 
policy positions. The support of voters at the center 
policy position cannot be won by the opponent because the 
first candidate is occupying the ideal policy position for 
those voters. It should be evident from the diagram that no 
position in the policy space is nearer to three of the four 
corner positions than the center position. Thus, under 
these circumstances, the central point in the policy space 
is an equilibrium. 

We can see, then, that a variety of voter distributions 
might result in a centrist policy equilibrium, while an 
extremist result requires that a majority of all voters have 
a single, extreme policy position as their ideal policy 
position. Admittedly, I have only been analyzing a 
simplified form of the general dual model. Given the 
limitless number of possible scenarios which one could 
construct in even a simple, two-dimensional space, it would 
be difficult to identify all of the specific implications 
associated with the general, multidimensional dual modei!t, 


at any rate, that endeavor is beyond the scope of this 


paper. Nevertheless, I can think of no reason why a less- 
simplistic form of the model would generate more extremist 


equilibria and fewer centrist equilibria. 


Conclusions 
This paper is a first step towards bridging the gap 


between the proximity and the directional models of voting. 


While the analysis presented here is admittedly rudimentary 


(e.g. mo complex set of equations, no fancy computer 
simulation results, highly stylized situations, etc.), one 
path towards a more refined analysis has, hopefully, been 
cleared. 

I provide a preliminary look at a world filled with 
proximity voters and directional voters. I find that the 
pure "“extremist" results associated with the directional 
model only obtain when a majority of all voters have chosen 
a particular extremist position as their ideal policy 
position. When there is greater diversity in the 
preferences held by voters, more centrist results tend to 
obtain. In both the unidimensional and the multidimensional 
dual models, the center of the policy space can be an 
equilibrium position under a variety of circumstances. The 
center can also be an equilibrium position when the 
directional voters greatly outnumber the proximity voters. 

Apparently, the directional model underestimates the 
extent to which electorally-motivated candidates will choose 


policy positions from the center of the policy space. The 


"almost random turnover of policy" (Rabinowitz and Macdonald 
1989:115) predicted by the directional model is unlikely to 
occur in a world which includes proximity voters. In a 
sense, directional theory may have written of the center a 
bit too quickly. 

Whether or not directional and proximity voters coexist 
in a particular polity is an empirical question. Recent 
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research is inconclusive on this point. Given the 


distinctions between the implications of the dual model, the 
pure directional model, and the pure proximity model, it is 


an empirical question worth investigating more extensively. 


APPENDIX 
Several propositions associated with the dual model seem 
fairly obvious. I will begin by proving these. I will use 
the following notation in my analysis of the dual model: 


majority of all voters 

majority of all directional voters 
majority of all proximity voters 
voter 

directional voter 

proximity voter 
the neutral point 

extreme policy position 

dominant (or equilibrium) policy position 
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Proposition 1: an Ma can be constructed which is 


composed solely of Vp ‘s wit 
the extreme policy Dposition 
policy positions (D). 


rn, preferences >(<) N, then 

>(<) N is a dominant 
Proof: By definition, directional voters select the party 
which: 1) is on the same side of the neutral point as the 


voters themselves and (2) has the most intense (i.e. 
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Ma 
Mp 
Mp 
Va 
Vp 
Vp 
N = 
E = 
D = = 


extreme) policy preferences. Thus, the extreme policy 
position >(<) N is a dominant policy position for those 
directional voters with policy preferences >(<) N. If the 
directional voters >(<) N form a majority of all voters, any 
policy position other than E >(<) N can be defeated by E. 
Explanation: It seems fairly clear that directional voters 
will dominate the dual model -- and an extreme policy 
position will be the dominant policy position -- when the 
directional voters on a single side of the neutral point 
form a majority of all voters. The extreme policy position 
on the same side of the neutral point as the directional 
Majority is, then, the optimal policy position for each 
member of that majority. That extreme policy position is 
the dominant policy position. 

Proposition 2: If an M, composed solely of Vp’s with policy 
preferences >(<)} cannot be constructed, then the extreme 
policy position (E) >(<) N cannot be a dominant policy 
positions (D). 

Proof: Suppose that the conditions specified in Proposition 
1 do not hold. Suppose, also, that Party A chooses an 
extreme policy position as its policy position. Party B can 
always defeat this policy position by choosing to align 
itself with the proximity voter closest to Party A’s policy 
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position. Given the fact that this proximity voter is not 


at the extreme policy position, }8 the extreme policy 


position cannot be maintained as a dominant policy position. 
If Party B makes this aligning policy choice, a coalition of 


all directional voters not supportive of Party A’s policy 
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position and all proximity voters will provide the majority 


needed for victory. 


Proposition 3: With regard to the relative desirability of 
two candidates’ policy positions, proximity voters at the 
appropriate frontiers of the policy space and directional 
voters have equivalent preferences. 
Proof: Assume the existence of a unidimensional policy 
space. Also assume the existence of a single proximity 
voter and a single directional voter, both on the same side 
of the policy spaces neutral point (see Rabinowitz and 
Macdonald 1989). Assume that the proximity voter’s position 
is at one frontier of the policy space. 

According to Rabinowitz and Macdonald (1989), the 
preference of a directional voter for one candidate over 
another candidate depends in the following way on the 


position of the candidate and the position of the voter: 


(candidate locat. - neut. point)*(voter locat.- neut. point) 


The higher the value of the above computation, the more 
desirable a candidate’s policy position from the perspective 
of the particular direction voter in question. Conversely, 
the preference of a proximity voter for one candidate over 


another candidate depends on the distance of each candidate 


from that proximity voter in the policy space. The greater 
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the distance from the proximity voter, the less desirable a 
candidate’s policy position. 

Suppose the previously-discussed proximity voter is 
resting at point X, one of two policy space frontiers in 
this unidimensional environment. If we also assume that the 
neutral point in this policy space is 0, then the 
directional voter is at some point Y, where 0<Y<X. To show 
that the directional voter and the proximity voter in this 
scenario have equivalent preference orderings between any 
two candidates, one must simply show that both voters would 
prefer the same candidate in any pair of candidates. 

Suppose there are two candidates, candidates Cl and C2. 


Cl is some distance (Dl) from point X, and C2 is some 


distance (D2) away from X. The proximity voter simply 


chooses that candidate which is nearest X. Let us assume 
that the candidate nearest X is Cl, therefore D1<D2. The 
directional voter will also choose the candidate nearest X. 
As noted previously, the directional voter will choose that 
candidate which has take a policy position which generates 
the highest calculated value from the directional voter’s 
preference equation. Thus, if 

((X - Dl) - 0) * (¥ - 0) = xy - Diy 

((X - D2) - 0) * (¥ - 0) = xY - D2yY 
Then XY - DLY > XY - D2Y because D2>D1l. Therefore, both the 
proximity voter and the directional voter choose the same 


candidate, Cl. 
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Notes 


1 For more recent support of the convergence result 
associated with proximity models see Kollman, Miller, and 
Page (1992). 


2 Rabinowitz and Macdonald (1989) do explore the 
implications of a mixed-model where all voters perceive 
issues and candidates from a partially directional/partially 
proximity perspective. However, they do not explore the 
possibility that different voters might have different 
perceptual orientations (i.e. some directional voters, some 
proximity voters). Since The American Voter, political 
scientists have know that levels of political knowledge and 
political interest vary greatly across members of the 
American public. It seems reasonable, then, to conjecture 
that individuals might differ significantly in their 
perceptions of their political worlds. Thus, some 
individuals might view campaigns and issues from a 
directional perspective, while others view campaigns and 
issues from a proximity perspective. 


3 It should be clear that the center of a political or 
voter distribution is not necessarily synonymous with the 
center of a policy space. In my treatment of the 
unidimensional dual model, the center to which I 
specifically refer is the center of the voter distribution. 
In my treatment of the multidimensional dual model, the 
center to which I refer is the center of the policy space. 
There is, however, no theoretical reason why these two types 
of "center" cannot refer to the same or nearly similar 
points. 


4 Although directional voters favor more intensely-held 
policy positions, there is a limit to the acceptability of 
extremism. Rabinowitz and Macdonald argue "[a] candidate . 

- Must convince voters of his or her reasonableness. ... 
[t]he label ‘extremist’ can severely hamper the enthusiasm 
of potential supporters" (1989:108). Rabinowitz and 
Macdonald (1989) assume the existence of a bounded "region 
of acceptability"; they also assume all voters share 
equivalent regions of acceptability. 


3 Technically, the policy spaces of the directional model 
and the proximity model are conceptually distinct. In the 
dual model, they are assumed to be equivalent. Essentially, 
I am assuming that policy extremism and policy intensity are 
directly related; and, on its face, this does not seem to 
be an unreasonable assumption. Also, any type of model 
which attempts to integrate proximity and directional voting 
must be founded on some type of policy space comparability. 
This is true even for the mixed models described by 
Rabinowitz and Macdonald (1989). 
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6 all candidates are electorally-oriented. They are in no 
way policy-oriented. 


7 In a two-dimensional policy space, there are four 
quadrants. The ideal policy position for all directional 
voters in a particular quadrant is the corner of the policy 
space which is in that specific quadrant. 


8 oa candidate, however, may choose any point in the policy 
space as his or her policy position. 


9 while I am confident that this result can be extended to 
a more general dual model -- where voters could choose any 
policy position as their ideal policy position -- I have 
been unable to construct a completely convincing proof of 
this observation. 


10 this simply means that no two policy points that share a 
frontier line (1&2, 1&3, 2&4, 3&4) have, between them, the 
support of a majority of all voters. 


11 the absence of general equilibria in the 
multidimensional dual model is not surprising, given the 
"chaos" results often associated with the related proximity 
model (see Plott 1967; McKelvey 1976; and Riker 1982). 


12 According to Plott, Poole and Rosenthal: 


- - « the conclusions reached by Rabinowitz and 
Macdonald do not generalize to a body of well- 
informed voters. We find that when their model is 
tested with congressional data, we can 
unambiguously reject the directional model of 
voting behavior (561). 


Macdonald and Rabinowitz (1993) present contrary findings 
indicating that even highly-educated, highly-interested 
voters conceived of policy issues in a directional manner. 


13° the neutral point is the center of the policy space. In 
this unidimensional space, one can think of it as the zero 
point. 


14 A policy position is "dominant" when no other policy 
position can defeat it. 


15 the "extreme policy position" is the end of the 
unidimensional policy space. 


16 the “extreme policy position" is the end of the 
unidimensional policy space. 
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17 Party B may also be able to defeat Party A with a policy 
position that is more moderate than that of the extreme 


proximity voter. 


18 the probability that a voter rests at a specific point 
in the policy space is zero. Thus, no voter actually rests 
at an extreme policy position. 
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Figure 1 


Figure 2 
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Figure 3 


Figure 4 


Points in the shaded area are preferred to the center point by 
voters at two distinct policy points. Since no two shaded areas 
overlap, no points are preferred to the center point by voters 
at three distinct policy points 
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ABSTRACT 


The standard story about the regulation of international 
trade focuses on how reciprocal sanctions are used to enforce the 
lowering of trade barriers. Defections from agreements to lower 
trade barriers are met with immediate and equivalent reciprocal 
trade sanctions. Unilateral incentives to defect from trading 
agreements are controlled by the threat of such sanctions. 

Although the standard view does account for the broad 
pattern of the international trading systems, exceptions to the 
logic of reciprocal sanctions abound. Further, exceptions to 
free trade are not just ignored, they are often negotiated 
between trading partners. Contrary to the standard view, 
exceptions to free trade help rather than hinder free trade. 
Domestic imperatives sometimes compel states to raise trade 
barriers regardless of the response of affected trading partners. 
It is in all parties' interest to see that such "involuntary 
defections" from free trade do not spread. Negotiations and 
international organizations can help the parties discern when 
requests for violations of free trade principles are "involuntary 
defections" as opposed to attempts at exploitation. This 
argument and its consequences are explored with a formal model of 
international trade with multiple goods. All means of 
communication between the parties require occasional failure to 
be effective. Recurrent patterns of trade breakdowns are 


evidence then not of the failure of the international trading 


system, but rather signs of success. 


On November 4, 1992, the government of the United States 
announced a series of tariffs on selected agricultural goods from 
the European Community. These tariffs were scheduled to take 
effect on December 1, 1992 if the Community did not lower 
subsidies on selected American agricultural products, 
particularly oil seeds. The American threat was backed up by two 
rulings against the European subsidies by the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (henceforth GATT). The Europeans agreed to 
the American position on November 20. The French government, the 
main obstacle to an agreement and the focus of the American 
threat, protested bitterly. 

This case highlights the role of reciprocal trade sanctions 
in enforcing trade agreements. The Europeans appeared to violate 
an earlier agreement with the United States in the Uruguay Round 
of GATT. The United States used the threat of reciprocal 
sanctions to get the European Community to honor its agreement. 

The conventional wisdom about reciprocal trade sanctions and 
their role in promoting free trade draws on the iterated 
Prisoners' Dilemma. If we think about dyadic trade barriers ina 
static setting, then both parties have unilateral incentives to 
raise barriers regardless of the other state's level of 
protection. But both states would be better off if both lowered 
their barriers; they could both enjoy the benefits of comparative 
advantage. But trade policies are formed in a dynamic setting. 


There is a future, and prospective trading partners can use the 


future to police their behavior now. The two can enforce an 


agreement to lower their trade barriers by using reciprocal 
sanctions. If either side cheats on the deal, the other can 
retaliate by raising its own barriers. If both sides value the 
future of their trading relationship highly enough, then 
reciprocal sanctions can induce the parties to comply with their 
agreement. The cost of reciprocal sanctions outweighs the 
benefits of cheating. The Folk Theorem from game theory 
demonstrates what agreements can be supported by reciprocal 
sanctions under what conditions. 

In political science, Axelrod (1984) is the best-known 
application of the Folk Theorem. He popularized the idea that 
the strategy of "Tit-for-Tat," immediate and equivalent 
reciprocal sanctions, could enforce agreements where both sides 
have temptations to cheat. Conybeare (1986) has applied these 
ideas to trade to argue that reciprocal sanctions do enforce 
trade agreements among states. I call the idea that "Tit-for- 
Tat" can lead to agreement the conventional wisdom. 

This paper argues that the conventional wisdom only begins a 
description of how reciprocal sanctions are used in trade. 
Reciprocity is critical in enforcing trade agreements, but the 
reality of trade policy is more complex. Sanctions are generally 
not immediate nor equivalent. Instead, they are irregular and 
disproportionate. More complicated models of trade relations are 
needed. 


The iterated Prisoners' Dilemma assumes that the parties can 


monitor one another's behavior perfectly. There is never a 
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question about when the other party is cheating on the agreement. 
Barriers to free trade can be obscured in many ways. Governments 


often rely on firms to inform them of impediments to exporting 


their goods, and exporting firms have an incentive to exaggerate 


foreign barriers to their goods. In other cases, it is not clear 
whether trade regulations violate an agreement. All of these 
factors create uncertainty about the other party's compliance 
with a trade agreement. 

Governments also face pressures to raise barriers from 
domestic groups. Political leaders need the support of some of 
those groups to stay in office. Then in some situations, leaders 
may impose barriers to trade even in the face of reciprocal 
sanctions. The domestic benefits of those barriers exceed any 
possible punishment. Such involuntary defections (the term is 
from Putnam 1988) could create reciprocal feuds between trading 
partners. Both parties would be better off if they ignored the 
involuntary defection than if they responded to it. Parties to a 
trade agreement would like to be able to distinguish each other's 
involuntary defections from cheating on the agreement. They 
share incentives to establish a process where they can signal one 
another about involuntary defections from an agreement. 

This paper discusses three different models of the 
international politics of trade relations. The first is the 
iterated Prisoners' Dilemma. I explain how it captures the 
incentives in a trading relationship. The Folk Theorem proves 


that reciprocal sanctions can be used to enforce agreements in 


repeated games like the iterated Prisoners' Dilemma. I discuss 
what sort of reciprocal sanctions can be used to enforce trade 
agreements and the limitations of such sanctions. The second 
model introduces a monitoring problem. The nature of optimal 
sanctions changes as agreements become more difficult to monitor. 
I discuss reciprocal sanctions under noise and how they differ 
from immediate and equivalent sanctions. The third model 
considers communication between the parties to avert unnecessary 
reciprocal feuds. Each state knows its own domestic costs best, 
and so can judge its own involuntary defections more easily than 
those of its trading partners. But all also have an incentive to 
convince their partners that voluntary defections from an 
agreement are involuntary. The third model examines the parties' 
incentive to reveal their domestic costs honestly. Negotiations 


then should precede the imposition of reciprocal trade sanctions. 


Iterated Prisoners' Dilemma and Reciprocity 


Consider two nations that have productive trading relations. 
Both nations can influence the terms of trade through their 
tariff levels. If both states wish to maximize their national 
income, the problem of setting tariff levels has the same 
incentives as the Prisoners' Dilemma (Conybeare 1984). Let there 
be two levels of tariffs available to both players. We can call 


them High and Low, where the former is the nation's optimum 


tariff and the latter is a lower level which encourages trade. 
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Regardless of the other nation's tariff level, national income is 
maximized at its optimum tariff level. But both states' national 
income would be higher if they both adopted the low level of 
tariffs. Figure 1 gives the strategic form of Prisoners' 
Dilemma. The payoffs are labeled (in the usual cutesy fashion) R 
for reward, T for temptation, P for punishment, and S for sucker 
with T>R>P>S. Like this trade problem, Prisoners' Dilemma 
has a dominant strategy equilibrium that is Pareto dominated by 
another outcome.? 
Figure 1 about here 

If the static model in Figure 1 completely described the 
strategic setting of tariffs in bilateral trading relationships, 
then we would observe all nations using optimum tariffs. But 
trade is a dynamic problem, both sides can use the future of 
their trading relationship to police the present. We can model 
the possibility of ongoing trade relations by repeating the game. 
If such repetitions are open-ended (as they almost certainly are) 
and the players value future payoffs sufficiently, they can agree 
to set their tariffs low and enforce that agreement with the 
threat of high tariffs in response to any defection from low 
tariffs. The loss of future incomes outweighs the short-run 
benefits of optimum tariffs. 

Reciprocal punishments could take several forms. The best- 
known is "Tit-for-Tat" where one round of defection is met with 


one round of punishment. An alternative punishment is the "Grim 


Trigger" where one round of defection is met with perpetual 
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Trade as a Prisoners’ Dilemma 


State 2 
Low High 


Low | (R,R)| (S,T) 


State 1 
High} (T,S) | (P,P) 


Payoffs are given for Player 1 first and Player 2 
second. We assume that 


T>R>P>S$ 
(High;High) is a dominant strategy equilibrium 


and a Nash equilibrium. It is Pareto dominated 
by (Low;Low). 


Figure 1 
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punishment. Although the "Grim Trigger" can enforce agreements 


when "Tit-for-Tat" cannot, I focus on "Tit-for-Tat."* We have 


yet to observe any eternal punishments, ? and there are good 


reasons to believe that actors would not want to carry out 
perpetual punishments. If such punishments begin, both actors 
share an interest in negotiating a new agreement to end the 
punishment. "Tit-for-Tat" recommends that violations of 
agreements to lower tariffs should be met by equal and immediate 
retaliatory tariffs. 

This model is a great simplification of international trade. 
Let us consider some additional factors and how they can be 
included in a model of the politics of international trade. 
First, the model assumed that leaders strive to maximize their 
national income. But national leaders have other reasons to 
raise barriers to trade. Protectionist barriers advantage some 
domestic groups over others, whether those groups be firms, 
unions, or regions. Political leaders can use barriers to trade 
to reward supporters and attract additional backers. The 
temptation to raise trade barriers is not limited to seeking an 
optimum tariff. But this observation just reinforces the 
conclusion of this simple model; political leaders have 
incentives to cheat on agreements to lower trade barriers. 
Reciprocal threats are a way to enforce such agreements. 

Second, governments are not restricted to just two levels of 
tariffs. A complete range of policies from free trade to the 


optimum tariff is possible. We can move to a continuous 


Prisoners' Dilemma. The players choose strategies from 0 to 100 
with 0 meaning the absence of tariffs and 100 the optimum tariff. 
Higher levels of tariffs dominate lower levels of tariffs for 
both players, but (x;x) Pareto dominates (y;y) if x < y. “"Tit- 
for-Tat" can be used to enforce cooperation in the continuous 
Prisoners' Dilemma given sufficient discount factors. An 
agreement to play (x;x) with x < 100 is enforced with the threat 
that a defection of y > x will be met by a response of y in the 
next round. Reciprocal sanctions are sufficient to enforce 
agreements to lower trade barriers. 

If this result characterizes the politics of international 
trade, reciprocal sanctions should be immediate and equivalent. 
By immediate, I mean that punishment follows immediately after a 
violation. By equivalent, I mean that the sanction equals the 
violation. If all trade flows on all goods were equal, then 
sanctions would perfectly match violations. A $100 tariff on 
American cars by Japan would be matched by an American tariff of 
$100 on Japanese cars. The value of the sanction equals the 
value of the violation. But trade flows are never equal in this 
sense. Instead, we should expect that reciprocal sanctions try 
to match the value of the violation. They may be placed on 
different goods, but sanctions should be equivalent to the 
violation. 

Third, governments have an extensive arsenal beyond tariffs 


they can employ to protect favored industries. Subsidies, 


voluntary and imposed quotas, and regulations that discriminate 
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against imports are used by governments to favor domestic 
products. Non-tariff barriers have two consequences for 
modelling the international politics of protection. First, 
protection should be modelled as a continuous choice. Non-tariff 
barriers create a panoply of protective measures. Governments 
must be concerned not with just a simple choice between free 
trade and protection, but the more complex choice of how much 
protection can be tolerated in the pursuit of free trade. 
Second, non-tariff barriers introduce the problem of noise. 
Some subsidies, quotas and product regulations are not intended 
as protection or have little effect on access to markets. 
Governments may find it difficult to know when their trading 
partners have violated an agreement. Non-tariff barriers are 
more difficult to monitor than tariffs. Governments may rely on 
domestic firms to inform them when other governments are 


restricting those firms' access to foreign markets. Of course, 


exporting firms have incentives to complain about any foreign 


regulations, even when those regulations do not disadvantage 
those firms. Exporting firms are not a perfect signal of foreign 


protection. 


The Noisy Iterated Prisoners' Dilemma and Trade Sanctions 


Both of these observations lead to the second model, the 


noisy iterated Prisoners' Dilemma. Return to the continuous 


Prisoners' Dilemma of the last section. We add noise to that 


model by making the results of the players' moves also depend 
upon some random factors. If a player chooses a level of 
protection x, its effective protection is x + €, where e€ is 
normally distributed with mean 0 and given variance. The 
players' effective protection, not their chosen protection, 
determines their payoffs. Both players can observe their payoffs 
but not the other player's chosen level of protection. Call 
xX + € perceived level of protection for a player. It is the 
level of protection that the other player thinks it is playing. 

This noise introduces two problems for an agreement to 
enforce lower protection with reciprocal sanctions. First, noise 
can cover cheating on the agreement. Cheating may go unpunished 
because the other state may not be certain that cheating has 
occurred. Second, a state may mistakenly punish the other. The 
noise could lead a state to believe that its trading partner is 
cheating on the agreement when it is not. 

Immediate and equivalent sanctions can exacerbate the 


problems of enforcing an agreement when the parties cannot 


monitor one another's behavior perfectly. Responding to noise 


with reciprocal sanctions can create "Tit-for-Tat" feuds where 
each state escalates its trade barriers in response to perceived 
violations by the other. Such feuds are not in either state's 
interest. The inability to monitor the other's state behavior 
reduces both states' ability to determine when sanctions should 
be used. The punishment for violations of the agreement are 


reduced, which in turn increases the temptation to cheat on the 
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agreement. 


Under noise, optimal reciprocal sanctions change from 


immediate and equivalent to irregular and disproportionate. By 


irregular, I mean that not all violations are punished. By 
disproportionate, I mean the magnitude of the sanctions often 
exceeds the value of the violation that triggers punishment. The 
two incentives discussed above affect the actors' incentives to 
carry out reciprocal sanctions against all perceived violations 
of the agreement. Noise introduces the possibilities of mistaken 
punishment and surreptitious cheating. To avoid the former, 
states should not retaliate to small perceived violations of the 
agreement. To deter the latter, they should employ larger 
sanctions when they retaliate. 

Figure 2 gives a graphical depiction of optimal sanctioning 
strategies under noise. The solid line gives the level of 
reduced protection that the agreement specifies. The dotted line 
gives the trigger threshold for reciprocal sanctions. If 
perceived protection by a state exceeds this threshold for a 
round, then the other state responds with sanctions of a optimum 
level of protection. Recall that the perceived level of 
protection is a combination of the chosen level of protection and 
other effects beyond the control of that state (modelled as 
random noise). If cheating on the agreement is small, the chance 
that punishment will be triggered is small. Conversely, large 
defections from the agreement are likely to trigger reciprocal 


sanctions. But sometimes, states that cheat significantly on an 
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agreement will get away with that cheating. In equilibrium, we 
should observe reciprocal sanctions applied sporadically. Those 
sanctions will typically exceed the perceived actions that 
triggered then. 

Figure 2 about here 

Sanctions under noise are disproportionate to the actions 
that trigger them. The inability to monitoring a state's 
compliance forces its partners to punish only large perceived 
deviations from an agreement. But then sanctions must be 
disproportionate to have the same deterrent effect as immediate 
and equivalent sanctions. If one punishes only one-half as 
often, the punishment must be twice as big to have the same 
effect. 

Noise also lowers the level of cooperation that can be 
supported by reciprocal sanctions. Without noise, "Tit-for-Tat" 
can support a complete free trade agreement (x = 0). But noise 
allows the parties to cheat surreptitiously. A complete free 
trade agreement cannot be supported because the noise covers 
small cheating by both parties. Instead, they can enforce 


reduced protection (x small), instead of complete free trade. 


Figure 2 reflects this conclusion; the solid line of the agreed 


level of protection is above x = 0. The greater the noise, the 
less the reduction in protection that can be enforced. In the 
extreme when the parties cannot monitor one another's actions, no 
agreement can be enforced. Both parties always cheat and always 


expect the other to cheat. 
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Reciprocal Sanctions with Noise 


x= 100; 
Optimum 
Protection 


Punishment Threshold 


® 
© 
© 


Level of Agreement 


| 
x =0; 
Free 
Trade 
Figure 2 
= = 


The case discussed at the beginning of this paper reflects 
these conclusions. The United States ignored European 
agricultural subsidies for many years before sanctions were 
announced. American sanctions were disproportionate to the 
European violations that triggered them. Agreements in the GATT 
do not attempt to achieve total free trade. They instead aim at 


freer trade and allow some room for protection in special cases. 


Sanctions, Negotiation, and Signaling 


There is an important discrepancy between the first two 
models and the case at the beginning of the paper. The sanctions 
in the case never occurred. The United States threatened to 
apply these sanctions, but they never went into effect. Instead, 
the threatened sanctions were a bargaining tool in the ongoing 
Uruguay Round of the GATT talks.4 They were aimed at France to 
demonstrate that French opposition to opening agricultural trade 
would have serious consequences for France. White wine was 
singled out in the threatened duties, making the anti-French 
smart bomb of tariffs. 

Negotiations before the imposition of countervailing duties 
is common. GATT establishes dispute procedures that states 
wishing to impose countervailing duties should follow. Such 
procedures lead to a form of negotiations between the disputants. 


If reciprocal sanctions serve to enforce trade agreements, why 


would states negotiate before they imposing them? Such 
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negotiations could only delay the punishment or lead to its 
cancellation. Both of these possibilities reduce the effective 
punishment, making an agreement harder to enforce. 

The third model I discuss suggests a different logic for 
negotiation. Trade agreements accept that there will always be 
exceptions to free trade. Those exceptions must be considered on 
a case-by-case basis. Exceptions are allowed because they are in 
both parties' interest. Negotiations before applying sanctions 
help the parties signal whether this particular case should be an 
exception. 

The pressures of domestic politics create a need for 
exceptions. Political leaders often wish to use protective 
policies to gain the support of domestic groups. For 
agriculture, the power of domestic special interest groups has 
been so strong that it has been excluded from GATT before the 
Uruguay Round. In some cases, the pressure for protection is so 
great that leaders prefer violating agreements even if their 
trading partners will retaliate. The domestic benefits of 
protection exceed the support lost from groups harmed by 
reciprocal sanctions. Both parties are better off if such cases 
are treated as exceptions. Reciprocal sanctions could trigger 
counter-sanctions, leading to a "Tit-for-Tat" feud, more commonly 
known as a trade war. 

Successful exceptions require a consensus that the agreement 


will be violated. How can the parties reach agreement that a 


particular case should be an exception? This problem is more 
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difficult than it seems at first glance. A nation receiving an 
exception benefits economically, and its leaders benefit 
politically. If all requests for exceptions were granted, then 
both parties to a trade agreement would constantly request 
exceptions in all possible areas. Governments then have an 
incentive to misrepresent their domestic political costs when 
requesting an exception. Their trading partners cannot be 
certain that the claim that an exception is in both parties' 
interest is correct. Because each government understands its own 
domestic political position better than those of its trading 
partners, governments will be uncertain about their trading 
partners' requests for exceptions. 

The observations above lead to a bargaining problem under 
uncertainty. Exceptions may be in both parties' interest or not. 
They bargain over whether an exception will be granted. If they 
fail to reach agreement, assume that sanctions are imposed, 
followed by counter-sanctions. Both parties then are better off 
if they agree than if they fail to agree. Further, there are 
three possible situations. One, both players are better off 
agreeing on the exception than denying it; two, both are better 
off agreeing not to allow the exception than accepting it; and 
three, the nation requesting the exception prefers receiving it, 
and the other prefers an agreement to reject it. Finally, 
neither side knows exactly which of the three situations holds. 


Each, however, does have some knowledge of its own domestic 


politics. This knowledge gives each some initial beliefs over 
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the likelihood of the three situations. 

Morrow (1992) analyzes a model that closely parallels the 
description above. Figure 3 gives three two-by-two games that 
capture each of the three situations described above. State 1 
requests the exception from Nation 2. "Battle of the Sexes" is 
the simplest representation of the bargaining problem. It 
captures the situation where State 1 does not need the exception 
for domestic political reasons, but would like one. The other 
two games capture the situations where the parties share an 
interest is permitting or denying an exception for State 1. 
State 1's and 2's domestic costs determine which game they are 
playing. State 1 may be in a position where it knows that it 
will violate the trade agreement even without an exception. Then 
it knows that it is playing one of the upper two games in Figure 
3. State 1 might also be bluffing, trying to get an exception 
even when it knows that it can resist domestic pressure for 
protection. Similarly, State 2 knows its own domestic politics 
better than it knows State 1's domestic politics. 

Figure 3 about here 
Rather than present the formal results of Morrow (1992), I 


discuss informally the logic of that model as applied to 


negotiations over sanctions. A signaling problem lurks at the 


heart of negotiations over trade exceptions. Both players would 
be better off if they could share their knowledge of their own 
domestic constraints openly. But both players know that the 


other player has an incentive to lie if it can withstand pressure 
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Games of Exception Situations 


Battle of the Sexes 


State 2 
Accept Deny 
Accept (a,1) | (0,0) 


State 1 
Deny | (0,0) | (1,8) 


Both Prefer Exception 


State 2 
Accept Deny 


(a,a) | (0,0) 


(0,0) | (1,1) 


Both Prefer No Exception 


State 2 
Accept Deny 


(1,1) | (0,0) 


(0,0) | (a,a) 


Payoffs are given for State 1 first and State 2 second. We 
assume that a > 1. 


Figure 3 


Accept 
State 1 
Deny 
Accept 
State 1 
Deny 
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for protection. The credibility of the state requesting an 
exception is reduced. The other state knows they have an 
incentive to lie if they do not need the exception. 

But incentives to misrepresent do not imply that signaling 
of intentions is impossible. Requests for exceptions can be 
policed if negotiations over them break down some of the time, 
and those breakdowns lead to costly reciprocal reprisals. States 
that do not need an exception could be deterred by the 
possibility that high costs could result from a request for an 
exception. Of course, some honest requests will also end in 
costly sanctions. The state receiving the request cannot know 
which requests are honest. Further, the receiving state's lack 
of knowledge should lead to breakdowns in the bargaining. 
Because all types of states requesting exceptions make similar 
claims, the state receiving such requests has incentives to 
disbelieve those claims. At some point in the negotiations, 
imposing sanctions is preferable to continuing negotiations for 
that state. 

This argument implies that trade sanctions will be used to 
police negotiations over exceptions to agreements. Some 
exceptions to agreements are in both states' interest. But 
permitting such exceptions creates an incentive to ask for 
exceptions when they are not needed. Breakdowns in negotiations 
over such requests is a way to police such requests. 


Return to the case of the United States' threaten to apply 


sanctions against European goods. France was requesting, through 
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the European Community, exceptions for French agricultural 
subsidies in the Uruguay Round of GATT negotiations. The 
American threat was a way to police the French request and try to 
verify the seriousness of the French position. If the French 
government could not resist the demands of French farmers, then 
they would accept the reciprocal sanctions in order to keep their 
subsidies in place. But the French backed off their demand. 
There were risks in this strategy for the United States. The 
French might not have backed off, and the entire GATT deal 
previously agreed to could have been threatened. But it was 
these risks that increased the credibility of the American 
position in the negotiations. These risks created costs to this 
strategy that helped the United States convince French government 


of the seriousness of its position.°® 


Further, the sanctions 
were targeted to raise domestic political costs for the French 


government. White wine was targeted, in part, because the French 


agriculture minister, Jean-Pierre Soisson, was also the president 


of Burgundy's regional council. Although the government of 
France accepted the deal, it lost the election in 1993.° 

Like the second model of reciprocal sanctions, these 
breakdowns in bargaining should lead to actions that are 
irregular and disproportionate to the acts that trigger them. 
Because breakdowns do not occur in all cases when the state 
requesting an exception is bluffing, the penalty when breakdowns 
occur must be larger than the average violation. Irregular 


strife in trade relations then is not a sign that a trade 
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relationship is not working. 


Why Institutions? 


This paper concludes with some speculation on why states 
would create regular procedures to judge trade disputes. The 
formal mechanisms that GATT establishes for states to seek 


protection or compensation take time. Delays are costly, and so 


help distinguish parties with serious claims from those wishing 


to take advantage of the system. Institutions then can reinforce 
the costly signaling logic of the third model. Those states that 
act with the guidelines of the institution are signaling the 
seriousness of their request. Those who do not are indicating 
that they may not accept the principles of GATT more generally. 
There is another reason for institutions. Equilibria in 
game theory assume that the players share a common conjecture 
about how the game will be played.’ A common conjecture about 
how other nations will behave is critical for stable agreements. 
Reciprocal sanctions can be used to enforce a broad range of 
agreements. Broadly, the Folk Theorem states that any agreement 
where both parties are better off than under mutual optimum 
levels of protection can be enforced through reciprocal 
sanctions. States need to know what level of trade 
liberalization they agree to and what types of sanctions will be 
used to enforce that agreement. Otherwise, they will not be able 


to anticipate one another's actions when choosing their own 
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strategies. Reciprocal sanctions might then fail to enforce the 
agreement. Either the punishing state may fail to punish or the 
punished state may fail to be deterred because they anticipated 
different actions by the other. 

In the trade setting, they must understand which trade 
barriers are meant as punitive sanctions as opposed to 
exploitation of the system, and they must understand that other 
actors share that understanding. Institutions can play a 
critical role here. They create common knowledge. When actors 
agree to form an institution to regulate their trade relations, 
they must recognize the principles of that institution publicly. 
Such recognition creates common knowledge. Out of the range of 
possible agreements that could be supported by many different 
types of reciprocal punishments, both the agreement and the 
appropriate sanctions must be common knowledge. 

But the parties would not necessarily agree to the greatest 
liberalization possible. Selecting the level of liberalization 
faces two motivations. First, more liberalization promises 
greater benefits from comparative advantage. Second, greater 


liberalization is more likely to create cases that require 


exceptions. The strongest liberalization possible is probably 


not optimal then. The parties must negotiate to determine what 
degree and scope of liberalization strikes a balance between 
these two contrary motivations. The political organization of 
international trade is always a tenuous compromise between 


economic advantage and political necessity. 
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Footnotes 


1. There are cases where a nation can prefer both at their 


optimum tariffs than free trade. I come back to this possibility 


later. 


2. "Tit-for-Tat" can support an agreement to play (Low;Low) in 


8 > max/2—® 


T-P 
every round when - The “Grim Trigger" can 


support a cooperative agreement when There are 


values of 6 where the latter is true and the former false. 
3. We might when we reach the afterlife. 


4. The Uruguay Round may never end. That is why some wags refer 


to the GATT as the General Agreement to Talk and Talk. 


5. This logic of costly signaling parallels that of crisis 
bargaining. See Fearon (1990) for a discussion of costly signals 


in crises. 


6. Unfortunately, the French premier, Pierre Beregovoy, committed 
suicide after his party lost the election. This cost was not 


intended as part of the American threat. 


| 
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7. See Chapter 4 of Morrow (1994) for a quick introduction to 


common conjectures and Nash equilibriun. 
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ABSTRACT 
Saratov and Volgograd, 1990-92: A Tale of Two Russian Provinces 


This is a narrative case study of the factors accounting for political 
change in two provinces bordering each other in the lower Volga region of Russia 
during the last two years of the Soviet Union and the first year of the 
independent Russian Federation. The provinces of Saratov and Volgograd almost 
epitomize the diversity on the local level of the Russian Federation by 1993 
that politically both could be termed a Russian version of a "Tale of Two 
Cities" as polar opposites in this 2nd Russian Revolution since 1990. In 
Saratov, many of the same former Communist Party officials and economic managers 
still remain firmly entrenched in control of the post-Soviet and post-Communist 
provincial government and economy. In Volgograd, a new post-Communist elite 
governs, political parties and movements compete over policies, and local 
entrepreneurs provide the support for the rapid privatization of agriculture, 
commerce, and industry. Saratov would be considered one of the most 
conservative local strongholds in Russia opposed to the economic and political 
reforms of President Yeltsin. Volgograd by reputation would be ranked along 
with Nizhnii Novgorod and the city governments of Moscow and St. Petersburg one 
of the most economically liberal and politically democratic areas in Russia. 


The anomaly is that it would have been difficult before 1990 to have found 
two provinces and their capitals like Saratov and Volgograd so identical in 
Size, so closely linked over the previous 300 years of Russian and Soviet 
history, and so similar in their problems. The narrative case study attempts to 
explain the anomaly of how and why these two otherwise identical neighboring 
provinces came to differ by comparing and contrasting the major events, 
personalities, turning points, and political dynamics influencing each over the 
same stages of 1989-92, spanning the time prior to the local-republic election 
in March of 1990 through the sixteens months after the abortive August coup of 
1991 and the collapse of the Soviet Union. Both the political context of 
1989-90 and the nature of the leadership who emerged in 1990-91 are the two 
most important factors accounting for how and why Saratov and Volgograd so 
differ four years later in 1993. 


MAP_ 1. SARATOYV PROVINCE (100.2 THOUSAND SQ. KM.) 
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The provinces of Saratov and Volgograd so epitomize the diversity on the local 
level of the Russian Federation by 1993 that politically they almost could be termed a 
Russian version of a "Tale of Two Cities" as polar opposites in the 2nd Russian 
Revolution since the abortive coup of August 1991. In Saratov by 1993, many of the 
same former Communist Party-state officials and economic managers still remained 
firmly entrenched in control of the post-Soviet and post-Communist provincial 
government and economy, and little seemed to have changed in the three years since the 
March of 1990 local-republic election. In Volgograd by 1993, a new post-Communist 
elite governed, a number of political parties and movements contested policies and 
competed for power, and local entrepreneurs provided the support for the rapid 
privatization of agriculture, commerce, and industry. Saratov would be considered one 
of the most conservative local strongholds in Russia opposed to the economic and 
political reforms of President Yeltsin. Volgograd by reputation would be ranked along 
with Nizhnii Novgorod and the city governments of Moscow and St. Petersburg one of the 
most economically liberal and politically democratic areas in Russia. 


The anomaly is that it would have been difficult before 1990 to have found two 
provinces and their capitals like Saratov and Volgograd so identical, so closely 
linked over the previous 300 years of Russian history, and so similar in their 
problems. This paper attempts to explain the anomaly of how and why these two 
otherwise identical neighboring provinces came to differ so politically through a 
narrative case study based on the Russian republic, Saratov, and Volgograd newspapers. 
The case study is framed to compare and contrast the major events, personalities, 
turning points, and political dynamics influencing these two provinces over the same 
stages of 1989-92, spanning the period prior to the local-republic election in March 
of 1990 through the sixteen months after the abortive coup in August 1991 and the 
collapse of the Soviet Union. 


Saratov and Volgograd: Overview 

Bordering each other on the lower Volga River (see Maps 1 and 2), Saratov and 
Volgograd almost mirrored each other in the 1989 Soviet census.! The 2.69 million 
people of the Saratov province and the 2.59 million people of the Volgograd province 
lived in territories each approximately 100 thousand square kilometers and each 
geographically equivalent to the size of an entire central European country like 
Czechoslovakia. By 1989, Saratov and Volgograd typified the Russian Federation 
demographically, in which 74 percent of its entire 150 million people lived in areas 
classified by the census as urban. Seventy-four percent of Saratov's predominantly 
Russian ethnic population and 76 percent of Volgograd's by 1989 resided in areas 
classified as urban. Both provinces had even grown exactly the same five percent over 
the ten years since the 1979 census. 


Their provincial capitals - approximately 400 kilometers apart and connected by a 
republic highway winding along the right bank of the Volga River - were as much alike 
as the two provinces. The cities Saratov and Volgograd with 905 and 999 thousand 
populations in 1989 had even grown by an equivalent 106 and 108 percent over the ten 
years since 1979. Outside their capitals, accounting for 34 and 39 percent of their 
entire provincial populations, large cities of 100 and 200 thousand had formed along 
their common waterway of the Volga River. In Saratov, the heavily industrialized 
Volga River cities of Balakovo and Engels with 100-200 thousand populations each in 
1989 were matched by almost their exact counterpart river cities of Kamyshin and 
Volzhskii on the banks of the Volga in Volgograd with 100-200 thousand populations 
(see Maps 1 and 2). 


History. The striking parallels between the two provinces and their capitals by 1990 
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take on additional significance, because Saratov in the north and Volgograd in the 
south had actually evolved together as a common regional area over most of the 
previous 300 years of the Russian empire and the Soviet era.2 Both provinces 
constituted a single jurisdiction in the Russian empire and in the first decade after 
the 1917 Russia Revolution - at various times termed the Saratov namestnichestvo 
(administrative territory) or the Saratov guberniia (province). Situated on the 
steppe plain between the Don and Volga Rivers, the Saratov-Astrakhan region with its 
elevated bluff extending along the right bank of the Volga had been the last 
stronghold of the Tatars defeated by Ivan IV in the 16th century, as Muscovy extended 
its political control over the former Tatar empire. Indeed, the very name Saratov is 
derived from the Volga Tatar language and means literally "yellow mountain." 


By the 17th century, the Saratov region had already emerged as a booming 
commercial and trading center at the eastern end of what was then the Russian 
frontier, or “wild steppe" (dikoye pole). On the left-bank of the Saratov region was 
the frontier extending through modern-day Kazakhstan, from which non-Russian nomadic 
ethnic groups, free-booters, Volga pirates, Cossacks, and others periodically arose 
and threatened the "civilized" area of the Russian empire on the right-bank of the 
Volga with its elevated bluff. Saratov was the very first city conquered by the Don 
Cossack brigand Stenka Razin in the 1670s and the very last city conquered by the 
“Cossack tsar" Emelian Pugachev a hundred years later in the 1770s. 


From the time of Saratov's emergence as a booming frontier town and trading 
center, the region had become a very natural magnet for political dissidents, radical 
populists and socialists, liberal gentry, rebellious peasants, Cossacks, and ethnic 
minorities - all of whom engendered the highly cosmopolitan and politically charged 
culture reflected in the Saratov city duma and Saratov regional zemstvo from 1878 
through 1917.3 One of Saratov's most famous pre-revolutionary officials had been Petr 
Stolypin, the governor-general of Saratov in 1903-07 immediately prior to his becoming 
Russian prime minister. His vigorous advocacy of private land ownership for peasants 
when he became prime minster very likely was shaped by his experiences in attempting 
to deal with the contentious liberal, radical, and reactionary political forces in 
Saratov during these five years - especially during the 1905 Revolution. 


The rich and fertile black-earth soil on the right bank of the Volga-Don steppe 
also accounted for the region's development as a major grain-producing and 
agricultural center of Russia - one rivaled in the Russian imperial and Soviet eras 
only by the fertile Volga-Don delta region and northern Caucasus between the Caspian 
and Black Seas and by the southern grain-growing provinces of the Ukraine. During the 
Soviet era, agricultural industry developed in the broad regional area. It was best 
symbolized by the Tractor Plant in the city of Volgograd. The Tractor Plant employing 
tens of thousands became the prototype of the behemoth Stalinist industrial 
enterprises for the Five-Year Plans of the 1920s and 1930s, and even at the end of the 
Soviet era in 1991 the Plant produced over half of the tractors used for ploughing in 
Russia. 


At the time of the Russian Revolution, the city of Volgograd at the border of 
Saratov with Astrakhan was named Tsaritsyn, the most southern port-city of the Saratov 
guberniia along the Volga River. With rail-lines connecting it to the western 
industrial centers of the Russian empire and with its population of 90,000 at the 
beginning of the 20th century, Tsaritsyn was the industrial boom-town of the Saratov 
region. Saratov, the capital of the region, had already grown to 250 thousand by the 
beginning of World War I. In 1925, Tsaritsyn was renamed Stalingrad to commemorate 
the newly built Tractor Plant in the city. 
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In 1928-34, Saratov and Stalingrad constituted the Southern Volga krai (territory) 
with its capital transferred to Stalingrad in 1932-34. In January of 1934, the 
Southern Volga krai was divided into the two administrative subdivisions of the 
Saratov and Stalingrad krais, later renamed oblasts (provinces) in 1936. At the time, 
western Saratov's rich farmland bordering Tambov was transformed into a third separate 
administrative jurisdiction - the Balashov oblast named after the city in western 
Saratov (see Map 1). The Balashov oblast was then abolished in 1958 and 
reincorporated into Saratov province. 


With this exception, the two provinces of Saratov and Volgograd retained their 
same territories and borders from 1936 through the collapse of the Soviet Union and 
the formation of the independent nation-state of the Russian Federation in 1991-92. 

In the new Russian state as in the former Russian republic, the provinces of Tambov, 
Penza, Ulyanovsk, and Kuibyshev border Saratov from west to east in the north; the 
provinces of Rostov and Astrakhan and the Kalmyk Republic border Volgograd (renamed in 
1961) from west to east in the south. East of the common border of Volgograd and 
Saratov on the left bank of the Volga River are the farthest western provinces of the 
republic of Kazakhstan. 


Political Economy. Agriculture defined the distinctive economic profile of the two 
oblasts throughout the Soviet era. This was particularly true of Volgograd. 

Volgograd remained one of the largest grain-producing regions of the Soviet Union, and 
many of Volgograd's provincial Communist leaders over the decades since the early 
1950s had been commonly recruited from those with extensive careers and backgrounds 
overseeing local agricultural production.4 In the last few decades before 1990, 
however, both oblasts had evolved into major energy and heavy industrial centers of 
the Russian Federation. Oil and gas production and refineries and petrochemical 
plants became major economic sectors in both oblasts since the 1960s, along with 
development of hydroelectrical and nuclear-power plants along the Volga River. 


Their diversification economically was not without a major price for the 
populations in both oblasts. The oil-gas refineries and petrochemical plants 
dotting both sides of the Volga River and spewing toxic pollutants into their common 
air and water-basins had made the southern Volga region among the most highly 
contaminated and environmentally unhealthy areas in the Soviet Union. With large 
unregulated petrochemical plants discharging dangerous carcinogens like formaldehyde 
into the atmosphere, the city of Saratov by 1990 alone had a cancer ratio of 340 
contractions per 100,000 residents and had the dubious distinction of ranking third 
among all cities in the Soviet Union by the total number of those with lung cancer and 
still in 1992 one of the twenty most polluted cities in the Russian Federation based 
on air quality samples. 


During the first six months of 1990, the Saratov provincial hydrometeorological 
center had issued 28 different warnings with little effect to the Saratov city 
government and health department, seeking their cooperation in having 17 petrochemical 
enterprises in the city cut back their operations to reduce the level of dangerous 
pollutants spreading throughout the general regional area of the lower Volga. The 
problem of atmospheric pollution in Saratov had been actually first raised by local 
citizen activists in the early 1980s. Yet nothing had changed because of the close 
interdependency of the provincial party-state establishment on the management of the 
large petrochemical industries. 


By 1990 a new additional controversy pitting the public in the southern Volga 
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region against big industry was the Balakovo nuclear-power plant. Located on the 
shore of the Volga in northern Saratov (see Map 1), the Balakovo nuclear-power station 
was the same model that had partially melted down at Chernobyl in 1986. By 1989-90, 
the Balakovo station had become notorious for its poor safety record and technical 
failures requiring frequent shut-downs and repairs, and citizens’ groups had formed 
alarmed by the incidence of diseases affecting children in the immediate area of the 
station. The intention to add a 5th and 6th energy bloc to the Balakovo station in 
1989-90 had aroused public protests with human-chains blocking the entrance to the 
station by those fearing that the same human and technical failures of a Chernobyl at 
Balakovo would produce an ecological catastrophe far surpassing even 1986 for the 
entire southern Volga region. 


Volgograd as Stalingrad had been the site of the famous battle and turning point 
of World War II with the defeat of the German army in December of 1942. Volgograd's 
memorialization as a national hero-city of the Soviet Union because of the battle had 
even more profound local economic and political consequences for both oblasts. In 
both Saratov and Volgograd after 1945, the military-defense sector over the decades 
until 1990 had become both a major employer and dominant political influence on the 
life of the entire region. That economic impact and political influence were 
especially evident in Saratov. The Saratov Aviation Plant was the largest single 
employer in the province, and several of the province's party-state leaders since the 
1950s had been recruited commonly from prior positions managing either the Aviation 
Plant or related petrochemical and military enterprises in Saratov. 


With its defense industry, testing ranges for weapons, secret disposal sites for 
biological and chemical weapons, and several military academies, Saratov until 1991-92 


was officially designated for security reasons as a "closed" province to which all 
Westerners were forbidden even visiting. As was true throughout the Soviet Union, the 
defense-related enterprises and testing ranges in Saratov were virtually excluded from 
any environmental supervision by local governmental authorities or health commissions. 
Thus, the enterprises, ranges, and dump-sites only compounded the problem of pollution 
in the overall region from the petrochemical industry. In 1990, the military-defense 
complex in Saratov was characterized in an independent Saratov oblast newspaper as one 
of the two industrial sectors that through the Communist establishment controlled all 
aspects of leadership and policy-making in the province. 


The other sector that allegedly ran Saratov was the water resources construction 
sector with its irrigation-drainage projects along the Volga River. Its political 
influence derived locally from its employment of 34,000 people and from the billions 
in rubles since the 1970s that it had funnelled into the province's economy directly 
from Moscow as the local administrative trust for land reclamation and irrigation 
construction of the All-Union Ministry of Land Reclamation and Water Resources. In 
Saratov, local reclamation and irrigation construction projects had been headed since 
the early 1970s by Ivan Kuznetsov, a former party secretary of the city of Marx in 
Saratov. Kuznetsov's influence over these two decades in Saratov was attributed to 
three factors: (1) his long-term ties and friendship with the Saratov establishment 
spanning four different provincial Communist first secretaries; (2) his willingness to 
‘divert millions in slush funds out of his construction budget to grateful local party 
and state officials; and (3) their ability through their control of the Saratov 
police, procurators, and judges to protect Kuznetsov from investigations of his 
embezzlement and misuse of funds.? 


The unofficial political "godfather" of Saratov through his control over 
irrigation construction, Kuznetsov was so powerful in the province that he was alleged 
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in August of 1989 to have arranged personally for the election of Konstantin Murenin 
as the new obkom (oblast committee) Communist Party first secretary.!9 In 1972-76, 
Murenin had been the deputy chair for construction in the oblispolkom (provincial 
government executive committee) and from 1976 until August of 1989 the obkom party 
secretary for industry and construction.!! It seems likely that his ties with 
Kuznetsov were formed there. 


Political Establishment. A native of a rural district in Saratov and a graduate of the 
Saratov Polytechnical Institute, Murenin typified the underlying continuity of the 
Saratov establishment over several decades prior to the March 1990 elections. The 
chair of the oblispolkom, Nikolai Aleksandrov, had held this position since 1971 and 
was not replaced until just prior to the March 1990 elections by Nikolai Grishin, the 
obkom second secretary since 1988.12 Grishin in turn was replaced by internal 
rotation within the Saratov establishment as second secretary by Kim Ponamarev, the 
first deputy chair of the oblispolkom since at least 1987 under Aleksandrov.!3 Even 
Nikolai Shabanov, the editor of the provincial party newspaper at the beginning of 
1990, had run the newspaper continuously since at least 1976.! 


Murenin was only the fourth person to have been Saratov provincial first party 
secretary since 1959, and his positions in the late 1960s included personal assistant 
to obkom first secretary Aleksandr Shibaev. Shibaev ruled the province for 17 years 
from 1959 until he was promoted to become Chair of the All-Union Council of Trade 
Unions in 1976. He was succeeded by his provincial second secretary, Viktor Gusev, 
who ruled Saratov until he was promoted to become Deputy Chair of the Russian Council 
of Ministers a month after Gorbachev became General Secretary in April of 1985.15 


In the capital of Saratov, only two different individuals had ruled city 
government since 1974 as the gorkom (city committee) first secretary. Yurii 
Kochetkov, a former long-term foreman, Komsomol, and Party official at the Saratov 
Aviation Plant, had been the Saratov gorkom first secretary continuously from 1974 
until late 1984, when he was appointed an inspector of the All-Union Central Committee 
and then second secretary of the Armenian Communist Party in April of 1985 
coincidental with Gusev's promotion to Deputy Chair in the Russian government, !6 
Kochetkov was succeeded in 1985 as head of the Saratov gorkom by Vladimir Golovachev. 
As we shall see, Golovachev comes to dominate the course of political events in both 
the city and province of Saratov in 1990-91. 


If continuity described the Saratov political establishment prior to the 1990 
elections, seneanes ite best characterized the political establishment of Volgograd 
since the mid-1980s.!/ The Volgograd establishment had been displaced almost en masse 
twice within the previous six years. The first time had been an intentional purge of 
the entire Volgograd political establishment, orchestrated through Vladimir 
Kalashnikov, a political protege who had worked under Gorbachev in Stavropol in the 
1970s. In January of 1984, Kalashnikov was sent from Moscow to replace Leonid 
Kulichenko as the Volgograd obkom first secretary. Kulichenko was retired after 20 
continuous years in this position and prior to that more than three decades as a a 
high-ranking party or state official in the Volgograd establishment. Kalashnikov had 
been dispatched to Volgograd with a mandate both to eliminate the corruption and 
incompetence of an entrenched leadership from two decades of Kulichenko's rule and to 
increase the province's agricultural output. 


Kalashnikov accomplished the first task, removing all of Kulichenko's cohorts from 
the previous two decades. The entire provincial party secretariat averaging 10-15 
years in their same positions by 1984 were all replaced by 1986. In filling these 
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positions, Kalashnikov recruited his new secretaries from the powerful 
agricultural-machinery sector in the province identified with the Volgograd Tractor 
Plant.18 yet the leadership changes by Kalashnikov extended beyond just those in the 
provincial secretariat. 


Kalashnikov faltered in his second task of boosting agricultural output. He had 
been the chief of irrigation projects in Stavropol in the 1970s and most recently in 
1983-84 had been the Russian Federation Minister of Land Reclamation and Water 
Resources. Given his past, Kalashnikov wrongly presumed that the solution to improve 
agricultural output in Volgograd was to adopt the large-scale irrigation and drainage 
projects instituted in neighboring Saratov since the 1970s under Ivan Kuznetsov. The 
consequence in Volgograd in 1984-89 was not unlike that over the previous two decades 
in Saratov under Kuznetsov - the destruction of thousands of hectares of previously 
fertile farmlands and a drop in agricultural output. Extremely sensitive to any 
criticism, Kalashnikov rejected any contrary advice to his program of irrigation 
projects and by 1989 had alienated even some of those whom he had just recently 
promoted to major party-state positions in the province. 


By 1989, Kalashnikov was undone politically, when he failed to gain confirmation 
by the All-Union Supreme Soviet for the position of lst Deputy Chair of the Council of 
Ministers. Following his rejection, Kalashnikov was portrayed through an article and 
interview in Ogonek as prototypical of the very worst kind of overbearing and corrupt 
Party apparatchik (and in what may have been an intentional attempt to discredit 
Gorbachev indirectly through one of his political proteges). He came across in the 
article and interview as someone who presumed a right to special privileges for 
himself and his entourage in the provincial Party bureau and blithely ignored the 
declining standard of living experienced by Volgograders since 1985. His 
mismanagement of agriculture and responsibility for the environmental damage through 
his irrigation projects were now disclosed nationally. The rejection, article, and 
national disclosure forced Kalashnikov to submit his resignation and retire in 
disgrace as head of the Volgograd party in mid-January of 1990, but the political 
fallout didn't end with his retirement. 


In the subsequent two weeks, almost the entire provincial party bureau - several 
of whom had themselves only held their positions since 1988-89, but all of whom were 
tainted by association with Kalashnikov - were removed on a vote of no confidence by 
the provincial party committee. The committee itself was forced to act under 
political seige by the citizenry of Volgograd. In a reversion to the region's 
pre-1917 time as the "wild steppe" of Razin and Pugachev, an unprecedented wave of 
mass protests and public demonstrations demanding the ouster of the Communist 
establishment had swept Volgograd throughout the week of January 24-29, 1990. Both 
rank-and-file Party members and average Volgograders had been prominent in the 
protests and demonstrations against the establishment. 


Political Issues. Three identical problems challenged the Communist Party-state 
establishment in both oblasts and capitals at the time of the 1990 republic-local 
election. Health and safety were two of the overriding common issues, repatriation of 
ethnic Germans to the region was the third. 


Environmental pollution from petrochemical and defense industries already prompted 
public protests in both oblasts and forced health concerns to be addressed as a 
priority by political leadership in both provinces throughout 1990-91. Mounting 
grassroots opposition to the Balakovo nuclear power-station in the northern Volga 
river border of Saratov, to the nuclear power-station on the Don River in the Rostov 
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province just south of Volgograd, and to a 2nd Don-Volga Canal in Volgograd sparked 
similar movements and polarized politics in both Saratov and Volgograd in 1990-91. 


The problem of AIDS among young children had become a highly emotional and visible 
ancillary health issue especially in Volgograd. Reports in the local Volgograd 
newspapers and at sessions of the city soviet in 1990-91 grimly revealed the 
consequences of the AIDS disease contracted by children through contaminated blood 
transfusions at: local hospitals and clinics.29 Families had been impoverished with 
mothers forced to quit their jobs to care for their HIV-infected children. Seriously 
ill children had to be hospitalized in a converted civil-defense building and sent as 
far away as St. Petersburg for treatment, because local health authorities had failed 
to appropriate funds and resources. As seen by critics in Volgograd, the inadequate 
response of local officials to AIDS only epitomized the generations of government 
indifference to public health and to the unregulated environmental pollution in the 
Volga basin accounting for even more widespread diseases like cancer. 


The third major issue confronting the leaders of both oblasts was the repatriation 
of ethnic Volga Germans to their settlements overlapping both provinces along the 
Volga River. These were settlements first developed in the 18th century by German 
farmers invited by Catherine the Great to homestead the Volga River region. They were 
later reconstituted in 1921 by Lenin as a Volga German Autonomous Republic. The same 
autonomous republic with its German ethnic settlements dating to 1763 was then 
abolished by Stalin in August of 1941, when the entire Volga German nation was 
arrested and deported in box-cars to desolate areas of Central Asia for alleged 
collaboration with the invading German army. 


Thirty to forty thousand ethnic Germans had individually returned to both oblasts 
by the late 1980s. Tension between the Russian and German communities in Saratov had 
already sparked sporadic conflicts between the two - especially in Marx (the former 
capital of the German Republic), Engels (right across the river from the capital), and 
Krasnoarmeisk (100 kilometers south of the capital). Local officials in the three 
cities had done little but to encourage ethnic conflict by alleging that hundreds of 
thousands of ethnic Germans were about to return and reclaim their land and property. 
Leaders of the ethnic German community and journalists of liberal Russian newspapers 
contended that the local officials in league with the Saratov oblast establishment 
were deliberately and cynically inflaming anti-German fears only to boost their own 
political popularity among the majority of ethnic Russian voters in the province. 


Actually since the early 1970s, most ethnic Germans had chosen to emigrate to West 
Germany under its liberal policy of granting asylum and citizenship to those who could 
claim German ancestry. Anxious to slow down the wave of immigration, the German 
government by 1990-91 had already promised the Soviet government financial assistance 
in underwriting almost the entire cost of resettling the ethnic Germans to some form 
of their previous autonomous republic along the Volga. With the formal admission by 
the Soviet government in 1989 that the Volga Germans had been wronged by Stalin's 
action in 1941, the leadership of the Soviet Germans in their political association 
"Revival" (Vozrozhdenie) now demanded the full restoration of their political and 
economic rights and autonomy in a reconstituted German republic within the territory 
of Saratov and Volgograd. 


German repatriation confronted the leadership in Saratov and Volgograd with common 
challenges in 1990-91. How would this resettlement be reconciled with the changes in 
use and ownership of these same ethnic German lands over the past half-century? How 
would the potential conflict between ethnic Russians and Germans be prevented? And 
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would the benefits politically and economically for themselves and their provinces in 
repatriating the ethnic. Germans and reconciling the two communities outweigh the costs 
for the provincial leaderships - at least, as they came to define their own values and 
priorities? Ethnic German repatriation would mean not only economic assistance from 
the German government but the return of a group renowned as farmers presumably to be 
welcomed by any local leadership who really intended to carry out land reform and 
encourage private farming. In this sense, their overall response to the German issue 
in 1990-91 became something of a litmus test, revealing their real attitudes toward 
land reform, political pluralism, and ethnic tolerance in the democratic revolution 
unfolding in the late Soviet era. 


Saratov, 1990-92 
Provincial Government. The election to the capital and oblast soviets of Saratov in 
the early spring of 1990 seemed for all intents and purposes to have done nothing but 
to solidify the position of the Saratov party establishment and the general reputation 
of the province by 1990-91 among democratic liberals in Russia as a political 
"swamp."21 at least two-thirds of the 300 deputies elected to the oblast soviet were 
comprised in large part of the regional nomenklatura, who fulfilled all expectations 
of them as an “obedient majority" to the Communist establishment in their voting 
behavior and automatic support for its positions in 1990-91.22 at most, any 
democratic opposition on the oblast soviet could count on the support of 15-20 
deputies, who formed a Democratic Russia caucus with absolutely no ability to affect 
legislation or block the rubber-stamping of actions by the provincial executive branch 
completely under the control of the party establishment. 


The nature of the election in 1990 had produced the imbalance on the oblast soviet. 
Competitive elections in the rural Saratov districts to the oblast soviet had been the 
rare exception.23 Even when competition for the oblast soviet seats did occur, the 
Communist establishment had skillfully managed its control over the rural electorate 
to ensure its contested candidates their seats. Local party-state officials had 
engaged in a blatant form of "city-bashing" to appeal to the rural voters. Rural 
voters were told that, unless they voted the party-state rural officials into the 
oblast soviet to protect their interests, an urban-dominated provincial soviet would 
discriminate against the countryside and agriculture to favor the cities and heavy 
industry. 


Candidates from the party-state establishment swept the seats from the Saratov 
countryside to the oblast soviet by promising the rural voters political payoffs, such 
as gas and water-lines and paved roads for their villages. In cities like Marx and 
Engels, the principal settlement areas for ethnic Volga Germans before their forced 
deportation by Stalin, the party-state establishment won the seats to the oblast 
soviet by a blatant appeal to ethnic hatred and fear. The voters were encouraged to 
believe that hundreds of thousands of Volga Germans were about to return to these 
cities to reclaim all of their lands and property in their autonomous republic, unless 
the candidates nominated by the party-state establishment were elected to protect the 
interests of the ethnic Russians. 


According to an investigative journalist from the national weekly Literaturnaia 
gazeta and a former KGB officer responsible for arranging the resettlement of ethnic 
Germans but fired for his disclosure of widespread official corruption in Saratov, the 
anti-German campaign since the fall of 1989 had been ochestrated personally by Ivan 
Kuznetsov, Saratov's political "godfather.'"'24 Basing their charges on personal 
investigations in Saratov and on local informants, the journalist and former KGB 
officer contended that Kuznetsov had deliberately inflamed the anti-German hysteria 
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through his local television and radio interviews, speeches at anti-German rallies, 
and secret financing and organizing of allegedly spontaneous protests and 
demonstrations against the return of the Volga Germans. Kuznetsov's motive to prevent 
the return of the Germans to their former farms in Marx, Engels, and other areas along 
the Volga was obvious to the local sources and informants. The resettlement of 
Germans would have disclosed his criminal syndicate that over the past two decades had 
embezzled funds and bribed local party-state officials and his personal culpability in 
authorizing many irrigation projects that had illegally and senselessly swamped and 
salinated much of the former fertile farmlands along the Volga. 


As much as Kuznetsov refuted any charges of conspiratorial or criminal wrong-doing 
on his part, he was undeniably aided and abetted in his openly anti-German statements 
in 1990-91 by a former Saratov official from the same ethnic German homeland area, 
Vladimir Gusev. Gusev, who had been the Saratov obkom first secretary from 1976 
through 1985, had spent most of his career prior to 1976 as an industrial executive of 
a major chemical enterprise in the city of Engels. By 1989-90, Gusev was the Deputy 
Chair of the all-Union Council of Ministers under Nikolai Ryzhkov - a position from 
which he also chaired the special Council's commission established to determine the 
policy for resettling Germans to their original homeland in the lower Volga region. 
Gusev in 1990-91 was the one individual most blamed by the leaders of the Volga German 
association "Revival" for obstructing their return to some form of autonomous 
jurisdiction. 25 


In the presidium of the Saratov oblast soviet, comprised of the oblast soviet 
commission chairs, almost all were local party-state officials or prominent economic 
managers of the Saratov establishment.2© The presidium in turn could be expected to 
follow and obey their presidium chair, Konstantin Murenin - someone who had been 
allegedly hand-picked by Ivan Kuznetsov in 1989 to become obkom first secretary and 
was very soon sarcastically labeled the Saratov batiushka by the minority of the 15-20 
Democratic Russia deputies on the oblast soviet. If batiushka was the affectionate 
term of reference for the tsar by Russian serfs, Murenin in 1990-91 imperially defied 
a Russian Congress resolution passed at the behest of Chairman Boris Yeltsin in 
December of 1990 prohibiting any elected local chief executives in Russia from 
Simultaneously holding an elected paid position in any political party. With at most 
20 deputies even likely to question his authority until August 22, 1991, Murenin 
remained obkom first secretary and chair of the oblast soviet right until the abortive 
August 1991 putsch. This pattern was duplicated at local levels of government 
throughout Saratov, where the chairs of the city and borough soviets in almost all 
instances were still the local first secretaries or chairs of the executive committees 
right until the August putsch.2/ 


Given the overlap between the composition of the Saratov obkom and the oblast 
soviet, the sessions of the provincial soviet in 1990-91 until the abortive August 
putsch were transformed almost into de facto plenums of the Saratov obkom and the 
sessions of the presidium under Murenin into de facto meetings of the Saratov obkom 
bureau.2® The same automatic majorities guaranteed Murenin support for his policies 
and personnel appointments to head departments in the Saratov government from the 
interchangeable Communist functionaries on the provincial soviet and presidium. Not 
coincidentally, most of the newly appointed heads of executive departments approved by 
the soviet were former Communist party first secretaries of boroughs and districts in 
Saratov. 


The small Democratic Russia opposition on the oblast soviet was not alone in being 
powerless to resist Murenin and the nomenklatura. Grigorii Akhtyrko, an outspoken and 
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popular local radio journalist, had been pressured by the provincial KGB to act as an 
informer on his fellow 15-20 deputies and the Saratov democratic community since 1989, 
until he quit the Communist Party and went public with his disclosure in late 1990.29 
Their very ability to "publicly contest" local policies in Saratov was limited to a 
very few non-Party and independent Saratov newspapers, registered by the more moderate 
and pluralistic Saratov city government but themselves intimidated in their ability to 
publish by the provincial authorities under Murenin's control. 


Dominated by the traditional nomenklatura of Saratov, the soviet sessions in 
1990-91 chaired by Murenin turned into democratic charades. For example, new 
democratic procedures instituted in 1990 required all local judges and assessors in 
Russia to be elected by the provincial soviet for ten-year terms, rather than as in 
the past being periodically elected directly by the voters from a single slate of 
judges and assessors screened by the Communist Party. The change was intended to 
induce greater impartiality and adherence solely to the rule of law among more 
qualified judges and assessors, who with their ten-year terms assumedly would be 
insulated from the all-pervasive intimidation and control of the local judiciary by 
party-state officials. 


The intent sharply diverged from the outcome in Saratov.29 At the Saratov soviet 
session convened to elect the judges for the province and the people's assessors for 
the courts, 96 of 104 candidates for judgeships nominated by Murenin were members of 
the Communist Party. Several of those judges and the assessors approved by the 
provincial soviet lacked any formal judicial training or backgrounds, and some of 


those appointed for ten-year terms on the bench were already well past 65 years of age. 
None of the judges elected to the circuits for the cities of Marx and Engels were 
queried as to their judicial temperament for impartiality by asking them about their 
prejudices toward ethnic Germans, and at least one judge appointed to head a borough 
court in the city of Saratov was most noteworthy for having jailed those who organized 
the first demonstration of "informals" in Saratov in February of 1989. After a 
pro-forma voting on the candidates for judges, the people's assessors were approved by 
voice vote as an entire list. 


City Soviet. Less dominated by the party-state establishment, the capital city soviet 
and government of Saratov by all appearances in the first ten months of 1990 seemed 
much more democratic than its provincial counterpart.2! A little more than one-third 
of the almost 200 deputies elected to the Saratov city soviet in 1990 identified 
themselves as the liberal-radical minority opposition openly opposed to the 
party-state establishment of Saratov. At the first session of the city soviet after 
the 1990 election, the liberal-radical minority formed their own organizational 
committee and caucus "For Progress and Democracy in Saratov" and succeeded in forcing 
the rest of the city soviet to give them up to one-third of the commission chairs on 
the soviet. 


Made up of intellectuals, teachers, workers, and military officers, the 
liberal-radical minority contrasted with the majority of the city soviet deputies, who 
were still drawn from the nomenklatura of Party, state, and economic officials in the 
city. The liberal-radical minority had gained a political foothold in the city 
soviet, despite clear attempts to harass and intimidate them during the campaign for 
the city soviet in March of 1990. They also persisted in attempting to get 
economic-political reforms adopted by the city government, despite the absence of any 
real alternative political parties in Saratov to mobilize public support for them 
until after the abortive August putsch of 1991.32 
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If nothing else, the difference between a moderately pluralistic Saratov city 
soviet and an oblast soviet almost completely dominated by the provincial 
establishment under Murenin could be seen in their quite different approaches toward 
the local media. By the late fall of 1990, the Saratov city soviet funded and 
co-founded with the editorial board a non-Party city newspaper Saratov and registered 
two entirely independent liberal newspapers, the weekly Mestnoye vremya and the 
monthly Saratovskii listok. Saratovskiye vesti, an independent oblast newspaper, was 
not registered by the provincial soviet and published until after the abortive August 
putsch. Kommunist, the daily provincial newspaper, continued through the summer of 
1991 to be registered as a joint organ of the provincial soviet and Communist party 
and to be published by the Communist Publishing House. The Communist Publishing House 
owned the sole printing presses for all newspapers in the province - including the 
independents licensed by the Saratov city soviet. 


A war of the media in the province in 1990-91 pitted Kommunist as the organ of the 
provincial soviet and government against the non-Party newspapers registered by the 
city soviet of Saratov. Both sides published articles denouncing the political bias 
of the other relative to the party establishment and powerful interests in the 
province. 33 At times, the non-Party media were unable to publish because of either an 
alleged shortage of newsprint or printing presses at the Communist Publishing House. 
After publishing its first two issues, Saratov was effectively shut down the first six 
weeks of 1991 by the refusal of the Communist Publishing House to print it, and the 
editors finally were able to restart the newspaper only by printing it 400° kilometers 
away at a press in the city of Volgograd. 


The non-Party newspapers were further hampered by the commission on the media in 
the city soviet that oversaw and funded them. It was chaired in 1990-91 by Nikolai 
Zorin, the very same newly elected editor of the provincial Communist newspaper 
Kommunist. Zorin remained chair of the city soviet commission overseeing the media 
until the abortive August putsch. In an article published by Kommunist right before 
the putsch, the deputy chair of the same oblast soviet commission overseeing the media 
blasted the official city soviet newspaper Saratov for its alleged systematically 
biased reporting. 3) Kommunist under Zorin maintained an unflagging hard-line Party 
perspective of Saratov issues and conflicts right until the end - its dissolution 
after August of 1991 for having supported the Emergency Committee during the putsch. 


City Government. If the Saratov city soviet elected in 1990 was more pluralistic, its 
election of Vladimir Golovachev to chair the city soviet presidium at its first 
session after the 1990 election at the time appeared to be a major political 
concession to the Saratov establishment. His election was generally seen as extending 
the establishment's control over the city government already so evident in their 
complete domination of every other administrative jurisdiction in the province. Not 
only had Golovachev been the first secretary of the Saratov city Communist Party since 
1985; but, in following the precedent of Murenin on the provincial level, Golovachev 
remained capital gorkom first secretary of the Party until early October of 1990, 36 


Even discounting Golovachev's previous six years as the head of the Communist 
Party in the city of Saratov, his ties with the provincial establishment headed by 
‘Murenin and with the power ful petrochemicals and construction industries seemed 
indisputable at the time in early 1990. 37 after graduating from a local Saratov 
institute, Golovachev had worked his first 13 years overseeing construction sites for 
the local oil-refinery and petrochemical industries, First secretary of a Saratov 
city borough in the mid-1970s, Golovachev by 1980 was promoted to head the 
construction department of the provincial Communist Party. 
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He remained in this position until 1985 under Konstantin Murenin as obkom party 
secretary for industry and construction in 1976-89. In August of 1989, A.A. 
Khomyakov, the Saratov CPSU provincial first secretary, had been promoted to Moscow to 
become Deputy Chair of the Russian Council of Ministers. In the plenary session to 
replace Khomkyakov, Golovachev - who had represented the Saratov Communist Party as a 
delegate to the 27th Party Congress in 1986 and to the 19th Party Conference in 1988 - 
was apparently considered politically safe enough to be nominated as one of the three 
candidates for first secretary. 28 Golovachev lost, but he was defeated by his 
erstwhile political mentor, Konstantin Murenin - the very provincial party secretary 
who had overseen Golovachev in the secretariat in 1980-85 and almost certainly 
recommended Golovachev as gorkom first secretary of Saratov in 1985. 


Nor were there any signs through the spring and summer of 1990 following his 
election to chair the Saratov city Soviet that Golovachev had suddenly become liberal 
and anti-establishment in his convictions and outlook. Golovachev was conspicuously 
present among the Saratov CPSU delegates at the founding conference of the Russian 
Communist Party in June of 1990. Indeed, an article critical of the conference had 
singled out Golovachev's speech as prototypical of the right-wing conservative views 
prevalent among the delegates.39 Until he resigned as head of the city Party 
organization, Golovachev also rejected constant opposition by the liberal-radical 
minority on the city soviet to his remaining the fulltime paid capital gorkom first 
secretary.49 In essence, when Golovachev had been elected to chair the presidium of 
the city soviet, he had promised to comply with an amendment passed by the majority of 
the city soviet, obligating anyone elected to the position to resign all other outside 
paid positions in order to devote himself fulltime to the responsibilities of 


presidium chair. The minority complained that Golovachev was violating both the 
letter and spirit of the amendment by his retention of the paid office as gorkom first 
secretary and by his frequent absences from Saratov in Moscow on Party business. 


Golovachev had been elected chair of the city soviet by a margin roughly parallel 
to the political division of deputies on the council between the two-thirds identified 
with the establishment and the one-third aligned with the liberal-radical caucus. 
Golovachev won by a margin of 118 votes against 80 for his sole opponent and likely 
choice of the caucus, the director of a design bureau in a local Saratov production 
association. The conventional political wisdom at the time attributed his election to 
the nomenklatura in the city of Saratov, which had lobbied their supporters among the 
majority of the city soviet deputies to vote for Golovachev.4! Confirming this 
impression, Golovachev's first action following his own election had been to nominate 
Aleksandr Yezhov to be his deputy chair of the city soviet presidium. As Golovachev's 
choice, Yezhov at the time was the chair of the Frunze raiispolkom (borough executive 
committee) in the city of Saratov and was subsequently elected deputy chair by the 
Same majority of the city soviet who had just elected Golovachev. 


On the city soviet presidium chaired by Golovachev and comprised of his deputy 
Yezhov and the 17 soviet commission chairs, at least 10 of the 19 members were 
generally assumed to be under the control of the Saratov Party establishment - an 
assumption based on the nature of their votes, stated positions, and endorsement by 
the same Saratov obkom Party officials in 1990-91.42 A city Communist Party 
leadership under Golovachev's successor throughout 1990 and the first half of 1991 
also seemed conspicuously hostile to any new democratic pluralism in city government. 
At plenary sessions and meetings, they were still insisting that they had the right to 
dictate the actions and votes of —— who was a member of the Communist Party as a 
deputy of the Saratov city soviet.4 
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RSFSR Deputies. Finally, the liberal-radical minority on the Saratov city soviet could 
hardly hope to count on any political support from the delegation of Saratov deputies 
elected to the Russian Congress of People's Deputies in the same 1990 election. The 
same factors that had rigged the outcome of the election to the provincial soviet had 
obviously influenced Saratov voters in choosing their republic deputies. The Saratov 
delegation in the Russian Congress in 1990-91 could not have projected a more 
conservative image as the traditional political and economic establishment of the 
province in their composition. The Saratov delegation in the Russian CDP was led by 
Konstantin Murenin. It included the Saratov obkom Party second secretary (Kim 
Ponomarev); the chair of the Saratov oblispolkom (Nikolai Grishin); and top management 
officials of Saratov oil-gas (Gennadii Luzyanin and Vladimir Chirsko), chemical (Boris 
Koksharov and Nikolai Romanov)), defense (Vadim Potapov), and agricultural (Yurii 
Belykh and Yurii Kitov) economic sectors. 


Not every one of the 16 Saratov delegates represented the traditional 
establishment interests of the province. There were two notable exceptions. One 
was Yurii Vishnevskii, the chief inspector for work safety of the Atomic Power 
Ministry at the Balakovo nuclear station and someone who had publicly expressed 
—— with the concerns about the safety of the station raised by protesters in 
1990.4 The Saratov delegation also provided one of Boris Yeltsin's first ministers 
to the government formed under Ivan Silayev right after Yeltsin had been elected Chair 
of the Russian Supreme Soviet in 1990 - albeit, someone whose background closely tied 
him to the powerful oil-gas sector of the Saratov economy. Yeltsin chose Dmitrii 
Fedorov to be the Chair of the Russian State Committee for Geology, Fuel, 
Energy-Carriers, and Mineral Resources. A strong advocate of economic sovereignty for 
Russia and transformation of the USSR into a confederation under which Russia would be 
able to charge world prices for its oil exports to the other republics, Fedorov had 
won his run-off election as Director of the Geology and Geophysics Institute at 
Saratov University.4> 


As a group, however, the Saratov delegation tended to act and vote so 
conservatively that they prompted at least two petitions from local democratic 
activists in Saratov, repudiating or seeking the recall of their entire delegation.46 
Led by Konstantin Murenin, the most conspicuous action by the Saratov delegation had 
been to push for the convening of a special session of the Russian Congress in March 
of 1991. The ostensible reason for convening the special session had been the attempt 
of the conservatives in the Congress to impeach Boris Yeltsin as Supreme Soviet 
Chairman, because of his denunciation of the Soviet military crackdown in the Baltic 
republics in January and his subsequent call for Gorbachev's resignation as Soviet 
President. 


Establishment Divided. The Communist Party nationally was losing power with the defeat 
of its candidates in the 1990 republic-local elections and irreconcilably dividing 
into factions so evident in the bitter debates that raged at Central Committee plenums 
in 1990-91 and at the last 28th Party Congress in 1990. Nothing more signalled the 
collapse of Communist political authority and the polarization of Soviet society than 
the splits and rivalries that simultaneously emerged within the presumably unified 
Party-state establishments in many locales of the Russian Republic. Individuals 
seemingly tied by their past careers as apparatchiki to the Party were breaking openly 
from their local Party-state establishments. They were emerging as populist 
anti-establishment leaders of city and oblast governments and aligning themselves with 
the bloc of anti-Party democratic caucuses elected to their city and oblast soviets as 
a result of the March 1990 local elections. Their motivation at the time could be 
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easily ascribed to both a sincere democratic conversion and to a calculating and 
opportunistic self-interest over their own political survival in an imminently 
non-Communist future Russia. That was a future apparent to almost everyone in Russia 
by 1990-91 except for the hard-line Party conservatives and their sympathizers among 
extremist Russian nationalists, who combined forces in founding the Russian Communist 
Party in June of 1990. 


In Saratov by the time of abortive August putsch, the individual who came to 
symbolize the split in the establishment and the democratic conversion of a career 
apparatchik was none other than Vladimir Golovachev. Even before August of 1991, 
Saratov politics had escalated into an open conflict between Golovachev allied with 
the caucus of the liberal-radical opposition on the city soviet against the Saratov 
establishment, led by Konstantin Murenin and supported by the majority of the 
provincial and, city soviet deputies. 


To Golovachev's credit, initial impressions about his true political loyalty 
before October of 1990 all along may have been mistaken. He had remained head of the 
Saratov city Communist Party, partly because the city soviet had failed until sometime 
in the fall to appropriate money for his salary and for what was supposed to have been 
by regulations the fulltime position of soviet presidium chair.4/ With his position 
now salaried, Golovachev finally conceded to the liberal-radical minority caucus that 
the position of city soviet chair was not to be held by someone on a "voluntary" basis 
and resigned his position as Saratov gorkom first secretary in early October. 
Unburdened by any restrictions of the oblast soviet and ignoring the Russian Republic 
resolution prohibiting chief executives from holding offices in political parties, 
Murenin remained presidium chair and obkom first secretary until the August putsch. 


In the subsequent months, it became evident that Golovachev's resignation was more 
than just a token gesture, but a calculated political break from the Saratov 
establishment. Policy differences and political conflicts in the first seven months 
of 1991 contributed to the open split of Golovachev with the Saratov establishment. 
Golovachev sponsored eliminating the "closed" status of Saratov to outsiders by 1991 
and openly identified himself with the movement to attract Western firms from France 
and Germany to the city.48 By February of 1991, Golovachev had become a featured 
contributor to the non-Party independent newspapers in the city, when they were again 
able to publish.49 Golovachev supported adoption of a new Russian Constitution 
drafted by the Yeltsin government and denounced the distorted propaganda campaign 
against the Constitution draft that was being orchestrated by the Saratov obkom 
leadership. 


The Party leadership under Murenin responded by attempting to smear Golovachev 
with charges of personal corruption, raising the issue of his personal use of an 
official automobile allocated to him as the city soviet chair during an obkom 
plenum, 99 An underlying political rivalry between Golovachev and Murenin and their 
respective factions in the Saratov establishment may only have exacerbated the split. 
It should be recalled that, despite Golovachev's junior status as a long-term 

political protege of Murenin's, he had run against Murenin for obkom first secretary 
' in August of 1989 and that Ivan Kuznetsov had allegedly personally interceded on 
Murenin's behalf to influence enough obkom votes in his favor at the time. 


By the early spring of 1991, the Saratov establishment led by Murenin attempted to 
arrange for Golovachev's ouster as the head of the city government through their 
nominal majorities on the city soviet and the city soviet presidium.?! Twelve of the 
19 members on the city soviet presidium passed a motion that Golovachev should resign 
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as the chair, and they attempted to have their motion introduced as a vote of no 
confidence before the entire city soviet. Their attempt fell short with only 96 
votes, when the bloc of liberals and democrats by this time identifying with 
Golovachev as their nominal leader in the city government boycotted the session. With 
20-30 nomenklatura deputies on the city soviet absent, the move to oust Golovachev 
failed without a quorum of the 200 deputies to vote. The very attempt to remove him 
from office by the Saratov establishment of Murenin only enhanced his newly emergent 
democratic image among the liberal-radical minority bloc on the soviet. Golovachev 
finally broke openly with the establishment in June and resigned from the provincial 
Party bureau, following a nationally published interview in which he accused the 
provincial Communist leadership of sabotaging democratic and market reform efforts and 
of ering. nationalistic hysteria against the restoration of the Volga German 
Republic. 


August 1991-1992. During the three days of August 19-21, the conflict pitting 
Murenin, the majority of the city-provincial soviets, the city-provincial presidia, 
and the Communist-oriented media on one side against Golovachev, the minority 
democratic opposition on the city soviet, and the liberal non-Party newspapers on the 
other side paralleled their reactions to the Emergency Committee and Boris Yeltsin. 23 
Most of the print and electronic media in Saratov imposed a news blackout during the 
three days, preventing any public information about Yeltsin's appeals and actions 
during these three days. The majority of the city presidium which was tied to Murenin 
and the political establishment refused to meet, and the city executive committee 
outside of Golovachev's control banned a rally of citizens on August 20 supporting 
Yeltsin, Murenin conveniently isolated himself during the three days and refused to 
accept any news about Yeltsin and the resistance to the Emergency Committee from the 
democratic deputies on the provincial soviet. 


The exception to the news blackout came predictably from one of the non-Party 
newspapers. The city soviet daily Saratov courageously published a special edition on 
August 20 with Yeltsin's decree denouncing the Emergency Committee and appealing to 
the Russian population featured on the front-page along with several articles on the 
political implications of the coup under the headline "August 9i-Back to 64?". In the 
city soviet, Golovachev apparently learned from his indirect contacts that Yeltsin was 
supported both in Moscow and in other Russian cities during the first two days and 
characterized the actions of the Emergency Committee to a visiting Spanish delegation 
in the city as a coup.24 Sometime on August 20th, Golovachev met with the democratic 
deputies on the city soviet to form a special staff to support Yeltsin. 


Following the abortive putsch, the head of the provincial radio and television 
broadcasting department was fired; the Communist provincial newspaper Kommunist was 
abolished; an independent newspaper Saratovskiye vesti was registered and funded by 
the oblast soviet; and the editors of Saratov were rewarded by having the size of 
their newspaper more than doubled. At an emergency session of the oblast soviet, the 
overwhelming majority of conservatives voted to remove Murenin as the presidium chair 
but in a way that avoided raising the issue of Murenin's silence and their own 
complicity during the coup. They formally voted Murenin out as chair on the grounds 
that he had violated the Russian Congress resolution of 1990 prohibiting any Russian 
chief executives from simultaneously holding offices in any political party.29 
Murenin was replaced as chair by Nikolai Makarevich, a jurist and one of the minority 
15-20 democratic deputies on the soviet praised as a long-time participant in the 
Saratov democratic movement by the chair of the Saratov branch of Democratic Russia. 


For not supporting the Emergency Committee and for warning Yeltsin in the weeks 
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following August 2lst that the conservative establishment still controlled Saratov 
even with the formal outlawing of the Communist Party, Golovachev was rewarded by his 
appointment to be the equivalent governor-general of Saratov as Yeltsin's presidential 
representative (predstavitel') in early September. In this position created in late 
August of 1991 after the abortive putsch for all Russian oblasts and krais and 
directly subordinate to the office of Russian President, Golovachev effectively 
assumed the broad powers over all dimensions of policy-making in Saratov that had 
previously been held by Murenin in his dual positions as chair of the oblast soviet 
presidium and obkom first secretary. Golovachev is supposed to verify implementation 
of the letter and spirit of Russian national reforms passed by the Russian Supreme 
Soviet or issued as presidential decrees by Yeltsin and to serve as a general 
ombudsman and advocate for democratic-market reformers and initiatives locally. 


As presidential representative, Golovachev is invested with broad unlimited 
authority to participate in and influence all executive and legislative organs in the 
oblast and directly empowered to recommend to Yeltsin the appointment and dismissal of 
the individual selected by the Russian President as the oblast administrative head 
(glava). The oblast administrative head was a new position created to supplant the 
former chief executive position in Russian provincial state government identified with 
the oblispolkom chair. Oblast and krai administrative heads were supposed to have 
been elected directly by voters in each locale, but the position became an appointed 
office under Yeltsin with the suspension of all elections in Russia after August 1991 
(and until the Russian Congress in March of 1993 reinstituted direct elections of the 
oblast-krai heads, revoking Yeltsin's right to appoint them). 


To demonstrate his commitment to the democratic community, Golovachev's first 
public appearances after his appointment found him addressing a rally against 
totalitarianism at a church in Engels, repudiating the anti-German hysteria by local 
city leaders in both Engels and Marx, and expressing confidence about the revival of 
an autonomous German republic sometime in the future.?’ Yet, because Golovachev had 
been the Saratov gorkom first secretary from 1985 until October of 1990 and member of 
the obkom Party bureau until only two months before the abortive August putsch, not 
everyone in the Saratov democratic community after September of 1991 remained 
convinced of Golovachev's democratic conversion or of any real political change with 
his appointment. This was particularly true, because Golovachev's major priority in 
his interviews and speeches after his appointment was to mobilize public support in 
Saratov to pressure the dissolution of the oblast soviet and other local soviets in 
the province. Golovachev argued that, because the election in 1990 had been rigged by 
the Communist Party, the majority of conservative deputies still on these councils and 
the majority of former Party officials elected as their presidium chairs after August 
did not truly represent the Saratov public.° 


The bitter irony for some in the Saratov democratic community was the individual 
who was now demanding that more power should be invested in the executive authority of 
the province and that the legislative branch of government should be dissolved as 
undemocratic.2? He was none other than the same individual who had ruled the city of 
Saratov as the publicly unaccountable gorkom first secretary from 1985 and whose party 
had itself been responsible for emasculating the legislative soviets and subverting 
any democratic changes locally in 1990-91. As the unelected presidential 
representative, Golovachev now seemed to want to return all power to himself and to 


eliminate even the fledgling countervailing influence of the legislative branch in 
Saratov. 


Local leaders of the Saratov branch of the Democratic Party of Russia were just as 
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dismayed by the individual whom President Yeltsin eventually appointed oblast 
administrative head in March of 1992 assumably at the recommendation of his 
representative Golovachev.©9 The individual appointed by Yeltsin was Yurii Belykh. 
Belykh had been elected to the Russian Congress from Saratov in 1990 and by his votes 
and statements had visibly aligned himself with the overwhelming nomenklatura majority 
in the province's delegation. As the director of the largest poultry factory in the 
province, Belykh had long-term ties to the powerful economic interests in Saratov and 
dubious credentials to believe that he would enthusiastically implement the breakup of 
the state-collective farm system and other liberal economic reforms. In an interview 
two months after he was appointed, Belykh was still advocating "gradualism" in 
reforming the agricultural sector, questioning the adaptability of Saratov residents 
to the concept of private land ownership, and supporting the retention of collective 
farms. 


Yeltsin had been clearly forced to concede to the majority of the oblast soviet in 
choosing Belykh as someone acceptable to them as chief executive. Although the oblast 
soviet legally could not block the individual selected as chief executive by Yeltsin, 
a majority of the soviet had essentially blackballed Yeltsin's first 13 choices for 
the position by voting no confidence in them before finally approving Belykh. Filling 
the position was a particular urgency for Yeltsin by early 1992. The German 
government was threatening to reconsider their financial support for resettlement of 
ethnic Germans in their homeland along the Volga, and Yeltsin was attempting to 
fashion a policy mutually satisfactory to the ethnic Germans and to local residents. 
Emotions were running very high about the return of ethnic Germans when he visited 
Saratov in January of 1992. Without a chief executive, the oblast soviet to which 
several deputies had been elected in 1990 by arousing anti-German fears among voters 
was threatening to consider a resolution reconstituting Saratov as an independent 
republic to prevent the repatriation of ethnic Germans by the Russian government. 


In Saratov, a counter-reformation successfully overcame pressures for democratic 
changes arising from the 1990 election. Even with the formal disappearance of 
Communism in the independent Russian Federation and with political parties, an 
independent press, and a reformist provincial chair like Makarevich, many of the same 
former Party-state officials remained firmly entrenched in control of the provincial 
government and local cities by 1993. A conservative provincial soviet that 
blackballed Yeltsin's first 13 nominees for administrator of Saratov before he 
conceded to them by choosing Belyk and similarly conservative soviets in several 
locales retain an effective veto over any reforms sponsored by the more pluralistic 
and liberal capital soviet. In Saratov, very little real political change occurred 
over 1990-92. Best typified by Vladimir Golovachev and Yurii Belykh as the new chief 
executives of the province and by Ivan Kuznetsov, who remained head of the state 
construction trust at the time of President Yeltsin's trip to Saratov in early January 
of 1992, the establishment seemed to have triumphed even without the Communist Party 
and the Soviet Union. 


Volgograd, 1990-92 

In Volgograd, the Communist establishment had been overthrown by the end of 
January less than two months before the 1990 election to the provincial and city 
soviets. The forced resignation of almost the entire party bureau crystallized public 
discontent across a range of problems in the province now generally blamed on a 
corrupt and unaccountable party establishment. This successful populist movement - 
sardonically termed the "Volgograd disease" for inspiring similarly successful 
protests that forced the ouster of Communist leaders in several other Russian 
provinces in early 1990 - not only influenced the campaign for the election of 
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deputies to the Volgograd provincial and capital soviets during the following six 
weeks. It was the catalyst for the political changes emanating from the outcome of 
the election in Volgograd that are to give the province its reputation over the next 
two years as one of the most liberal and anti-establishment locales in Russia. 


1990 Election. The January events in Volgograd had an immediate impact if for no other 
reason than they left the Volgograd Communist Party effectively leaderless, divided, 
and distracted for the critical six weeks leading up to the first round of the 
republic-local election in mid-March. In neighboring Saratov, a unified Party 
establishment was mobilizing its entire apparatus to get out the vote for their 
carefully selected candidates through an orchestrated campaign of city-bashing in the 
countryside and anti-German racism in the cities. In February and early March of 
1990, the Volgograd Communist Party could not mount any campaign. Leadership of the 
Party had been assigned temporarily on a voluntary basis to two provincial Komsomol 
secretaries and to its acting head, Yurii Nekrasov, merely the director of the party's 
publishing house, 62 


Not only did these three lack any political authority or experience to mobilize a 
Party effort during the campaign. The January events had unleashed an open struggle 
for political power and an anti-authoritarian populist movement in the entire 
Volgograd Communist apparatus. The various local branches of the Party were 
scrambling to disassociate themselves from the former provincial leadership and to 
position themselves to have their nominees elected the new obkom secretariat and 
bureau by the delegates at the Party's forthcoming provincial conference, scheduled 
for March 22 after the local-republic state election. At the March 22nd conference, 
individuals who until then held second-tier positions of power in Volgograd as the 
first secretaries of district-city organizations will take over leadership of the 
Party. As such, their preoccupation with winning control of the Party limited their 
time and efforts in the other campaign for the local soviets and the Russian Congress. 


By default, the Party's disarray and preoccupation with its own internal power 
struggle benefited the diverse non-Party informal interest groups and proto-parties in 
Volgograd, who themselves had only been animated by the January events. On February 
3, they were able to gain formal institutional recognition for the upcoming campaign 
from the provincial government. Discredited by the forced resignation of its own 
chair from the same Party bureau, the oblispolkom leadership had been subjected to a 
raucous 12-hour session of the oblast soviet critical of its support for the 2nd 
Volga-Don Canal and of its failure to address the real problems of healthcare and food 
shortages affecting average Volgograders. 


The soviet session ended with a decision to form a public coordinating council. §3 
The purpose of the council was to generate public involvement in changing policies and 
budgetary priorities and to prevent the mistakes and abuses of power now equally 
associated with the former Party bureau and with the oblispolkom. The unintended 
consequence of the council in February and early March was to legitimate the more than 
30 non-Party political organizations, their candidates, and their reformist agenda for 
the upcoming local election. For, although nominally under the oblispolkom chair, 
members of the council were selected not only from oblast deputies but from 
representatives of the voters' clubs and other non-Party political organizations in 
the cities of Volgograd and Volzhskii. 


Most of the candidates on the March ballot for deputy seats to the city-provincial 
soviets and the Russian Congress were still formally listed as members of the 
Communist Party. Yet, since January and with the formation of the public council, 
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Party membership ceased to have any meaning for a campaign in which all candidates 
were projecting themselves to the voters as either radical, conservative, populist, or 
pragmatist. The January events and the anti-establishment movement had so splintered 
the Volgograd Party as to make membership even less relevant than it had already 
become in other Russian locales by 1990 in presuming the political loyalty or beliefs 
of any candidate. 


Indeed, next to the four doctors elected from Volgograd to the Russian Congress in 
March, the next largest subgroup by profession elected in the Volgograd delegation 
were Party apparatchiki - Aleksandr Anipkin, Ivan Rybkin, and Mikhail Kharitonov. 4 
Anipkin, Rybkin, and Kharitonov were city-borough Party secretaries in their forties 
who were also elected to head the entire Volgograd Communist Party as its top three 
provincial secretaries at the March 22nd conference. Their simultaneous victories 
against several opponents in both the Party and state elections resulted from their 
well-publicized radical views critical of the former autocratic Party leadership under 
Kalashnikov and from their populist youthful image as representatives of the so-called 
"new wave" generation of Communist leaders - pro-environment, pro-reform, pro-Russian 
sovereignty, and pro-Volgograd. ®5 


Provincial-City Soviets. Given the highly politicized nature of the campaign, nothing 
precluded forming majority coalitions among ideologically diverse - albeit nominally 
Communist - deputies to support radical political-economic reforms and leaders in the 
post-election local soviets. Although 204 of the 250 deputies elected to the 
Volgograd provincial soviet were Communist Party members and only six even as late as 
June of 1991 were openly affiliated with other political parties, the voting on the 


soviet in 1990-91 produced shifting majorities and a very fluid balance of power 
between the establishment and anti-establishment deputies. Rather than the 204 Party 
members against the 46 non-Party members, the 250 deputies on the Volgograd provincial 
soviet tended to cluster and vote in support of economic-political reforms relative to 
three distinctive blocs.® 


Approximately 65 of the deputies identified themselves as the informal "democratic 
wing" and throughout 1990-91 fairly consistently voted together in support of liberal 
economic and political reforms. Approximately 100 of the deputies constituted a bloc 
derisively labelled by the 65 deputies from the democratic wing the "partocrats", who 
just as consistently could be counted upon to vote against the same reforms. Holding 
the swing-votes on the provincial soviet was the third bloc - the so-called "swamp". 
These 85 deputies without any definable political convictions tended to vote with 
either of the first two blocs, depending on the personal advantage for themselves or 
the significance of the reform under consideration. Leaders of the democratic wing in 
the oblast soviet contended that relatively the same political alignments and balance 
of power between advocates and opponents of reforms after the 1990 election could be 
found among the approximately 150 deputies elected to the Volgograd city soviet and 
among several of the newly elected 33 district soviets throughout the province. 


Even within these blocs, clear differences emerged by 1991 on both the oblast and 
capital soviets. After the founding of the Russian Communist Party, 33 of the 100 
"partocrats" elected in 1990 as fulltime Party functionaries formed a right-wing 
"Communists of Russia" caucus within the provincial soviet.°/ The caucus appeared in 
the spring of 1991 coincidental with a clear abandonment of their former "new wave" 
populist image by the provincial Communist leadership of Anipkin, Rybkin, and 
Kharitonov. Through the Party's two daily Volgograd newspapers, a systematic campaign 
by the Communist leadership was orchestrated to discredit market reforms and the 
democratic assertiveness among deputies and chairs on several local Volgograd soviets. 
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The caucus attempted to pressure the other 171 Party members on the provincial soviet 
to oppose land reform and to undermine general public confidence in the newly elected 
soviets throughout the province - even though the chairs in 26 of the 33 district 
soviets were former local Party-state officials all recently confirmed by their 
corresponding district Party bureaus for these positions after the 1990 election. 


On the other side, philosophical differences arose within the "democratic wing" of 
both the Volgograd provincial and city soviets by the summer of 1991 between those who 
saw themselves as "liberals" and "populists" on the right of the reform movement or 
"social democrats" and "pragmatists" on the left of the reform movement .98 Liberals 
favored rapid and comprehensive privatization and free-market capitalism; populists 
opposed as immoral any compromise with or tolerance toward Party functionaries. 

Social democrats advocated a mixed economy and more gradual implementation of 
capitalist reforms to lessen the immediate impact cf unemployment and inflation; 
pragmatists endorsed bargaining with Communist functionaries on the provincial and 
city soviets and even ruling coalitions with the “nomenklatura liberals" who had 
proven a willingness to work with the anti-establishment reform movement. 


The lack of a cohesive majority among reform-minded deputies on the Volgograd 
oblast and capital soviets had both negative and positive consequences in 1990-91. On 
the one hand, political pluralism at times meant legislative gridlock. For the last 
six months of 1991, the majority of deputies on the oblast soviet who had approved on 
first reading a bill to privatize state housing found it impossible to produce the 
same 126 votes to pass one of several alternative versions of the bill, amended by 
factions in different committees and providing for different size thresholds of 
apartments to be given free or sold to Saratov residents.©? On the other hand, the 
deputies were able to overcome their differences at critical junctures, forming 
temporary majorities to elect and support anti-establishment leaders of their 
respective soviets in 1990-91. No one better came to personify this potential 
reformist majority than Valerii Makharadze, who defeated two other candidates in being 
elected chair of the oblast soviet presidium in April of 1990 and profoundly amplified 
Volgograd politics in a liberal democratic direction over the next 17 months before 
the abortive August putsch. 


Provincial Government. By his very origins and background, Makharadze was an 
unconventional choice to lead the oblast soviet, but a very clear repudiation of the 
past Volgograd establishment over decades led almost entirely by ethnic Russian 
natives of the province. / The son of a Russian mother and Georgian father, 
Makharadze had been born in 1940 and raised in the Caspian port-city of Makhachkala in 
the Dagestan Autonomous Republic, where he worked in a ship-building plant in the 60s 
and early 70s. His somewhat eclectic career in Dagestan, Kamchatka, and Udmurtia at 
different times found him as a Komsomol secretary in a plant, the manager of 
construction materials plants, and even four years in Dagestan as a local television 
journalist. Reassigned to Volgograd for the first time in 1981, he was the manager of 
the Kamyshin Forging and Foundry Plant when he first had been elected a deputy to the 
all-Union Congress in May of 1989 and later a deputy to both the Russian Congress and 
Volgograd provincial soviet in March of 1990. 


The mustachioed Makharadze proved himself very soon to be a political iconoclast 
in both appearance and action. Right after he was elected the chair of the oblast 
soviet, he gave out his personal telephone number and encouraged any Volgograders to 
call him with their complaints, suggestions, and proposals,/1 Although keeping his 
own membership in the Communist Party, he quickly challenged traditional notions about 
the presumed right of the Volgograd Communist Party to control the state government. 
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That control had always been manifested by the automatic inclusion of all the top 
officials of the state government in the party's provincial bureau, thus obligating 
them to follow party policy and enforce party priorities in their capacity as 
government officials. Two months after he was elected chair, the "new wave" Communist 
leadership in Volgograd decided to elect Makharadze to the party's obkom bureau. 
Makharadze not only turned down his election to the bureau. He openly denounced it in 
the press as an attempt of the Party to control him and to subvert the independence of 
the oblast soviet, presumably elected on a competitive basis in March 1990 principally 
to end the Party's total domination of local government. /2 


Over 17 months as chair, Makharadze continued to set his own course against the 
Volgograd establishment. He continually defied attempts by the Volgograd Communist 
officials to dictate personnel changes among those serving under him and appointed by 
the oblast soviet, and he used interviews in the national liberal press of Izvestiya 
and Rossiyskaya gazeta to arouse the public against the conspiratorial intrigues of a 
resurgent Volgograd establishment in early 1991.73 His popularity and overwhelming 
support by a majority of the oblast soviet proved sufficient to abort an attempt by 
the "Communists of Russia" faction in the soviet to have him voted out as chair and 
replaced by one of their own in December of 1990.74 


Because the principal publishing house in Volgograd was owned by the provincial 
government, Makharadze was able to create a climate for diversity and independence for 
newspapers published throughout Volgograd in 1990-91. Of 30 newspapers in Volgograd, 
only Vechernii Volgograd and Volgogradskaya pravda continued to be registered and 
published as organs of the Communist Party. In contrast, Nasha gazeta was founded and 
funded without disruption as an independent daily by the provincial soviet; an 
independent weekly of the Volgograd city soviet, Gorodskiye vesti, was funded and 
published already in June of 1990; and numerous other city and Komsomol newspapers 
independent of the Communist Party appeared and continued to publish throughout 
1990-91. 


A fervent advocate of market economics, Makharadze launched the equivalent of an 
open political assault on the grassroots level of Volgograd against the entrenched 
farm system of collective and state farms and their officialdom through his active 
direct sponsorship and successful implementation of private land ownership. By July 
of 1991, under the law allowing private farms passed by the Russian republic in 
December of 1990, more than a thousand individual private farms had been created in 
Volgograd. His national reputation as a reformer led to his selection by Boris 
Yeltsin in April of 1991 to Yeltsin's consultative decision-making body for the entire 
republic. /9 


As early as September of 1990, Makharadze already had instituted a somewhat 
similar body in Volgograd called the Political Consultative Council within the 
presidium of the oblast soviet.’6 Made up of the leaders of the most prominent 
political parties and movements in the province and capital of Volograd and chaired by 
Makharadze as the head of the provincial government, the Council was intended both to 
generate public consensus over legislation pending in the provincial and capital 
soviets and to integrate parties and movements of Volgograd into the decision-making 
process. Council members are allowed to participate in sessions of the provincial 
soviet presidium and to cast advisory votes during the sessions on issues presented to 
the presidium by the Council. 


The Council, potentially the most significant political reform of Makharadze's 
brief tenure, has continued to function under his successor.’? Co-chaired by both the 
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chair of the oblast soviet presidium and by the oblast administrator, the Council 
includes the heads of the regional Democratic Party of Russia, the Republican Party, 
the Social Democratic Party, the Christian-Democratic Union, the Democratic Russia 
Movement, the Democratic Workers' Movement, the Movement for Democratic Reforms, the 
Free Russia People's Party, the Socialist Workers' Party, the Don Cossacks, the Volga 
Germans' Revival Association, the Association for Victims of Unlawful Political 
Repressions, and the leaders of the capital Voters' Committee and Civic Action. As a 
locus of power and decision-making in Volgograd, the Council was called upon to 
recommend procedures and potential nominees for the lesser (malyi) oblast soviet of 30 
deputies elected by the 250 provincial soviet deputies in December of 1991. 

Reflecting a wide spectrum of political views and interests, the Council has served as 
a public sounding board for the presidium and commissions of the provincial soviet 
over legislation like housing privatization. 


As small in actual membership as the political parties and movements represented 
on it, the Council in certain ways evolved by 1991-92 into a democratic pluralistic 
alternative to the former provincial bureau of the Volgograd Communist Party. The 
contrast with Saratov on one issue is sufficient to illustrate the difference. In the 
Saratov cities of Marx and Krasnoarmeisk in October of 1991 still ruled by their 
former Communist officials, the local leaders were urging on their constituents to 
blow up bridges across the Volga and mine roads if the Russian government forced a 
German autonomous republic on them; Boris Yeltsin feared that he would be pelted by 
rotten eggs during his trip to Saratov in January of 1992 if he said anything too 
favorable about Volga Germans; and the Saratov oblast soviet passed a resolution in 
December of 1992, protesting even a gradual restoration of ethnic German statehood in 


the lower Volga based on the protocol signed by the Russian and German governments. / 
In Volgograd by December of 1991, the leaders of parties and movements in the 
Volgograd Council were being asked to advise the presidium on steps to prevent ethnic 
conflicts and to facilitate the return of some form of territorial autonomy for both 
Germans and Cossacks in the province. 


August 1991-1992. Makharadze was brought to Moscow in early August by Yeltsin to serve 
as his administrator of all Russian provinces overseeing the appointment of 
presidential representatives and later in 1992 as deputy prime minister in the cabinet 
of Yegor Gaidar. Yet his absence was hardly noticed in the response of Volgograders 
to the Emergency Committee on August 19-21 and in the political aftermath over the 
subsequent year. 


In a replay of the January 1990 movement, tens of thousands of Volgograders 
rallied at the capital's Central Embankment on the evening of August 19 to protest the 
seizure of power by the Emergency Committee. 79 Marching to the building of the 
provincial soviet, they were greeted by Makharadze's hand-picked successors, who 
reported that the just concluded session of the oblast presidium and oblispolkom had 
decided that the Volgograd city and provincial authorities would obey and be guided in 
their actions solely by the decisions of the Russian President. Similar rallies 
drawing an equivalent number and supported by Volgograd leaders were staged on August 
20 and 21. 


Because so much already had changed politically in Volgograd before August 1991 
and because all the officials had unanimously spoken out against the putsch during 
those three days, there was much less need after August 21 for an ostentatious 
repudiation of the immediate past in Volgograd than there had been in Saratov. The 
only noticeable difference was that the former daily provincial Communist newspaper 
Volgogradskaya pravda was suspended for two months with the outlawing of the Party and 


the seizure of its assets. Yet even it was republished beginning in October and has 
continued through 1992 as a fairly balanced independent daily newspaper under the 
ownership of the revamped editorial board. 


The reason that little had to change after August 21 in Volgograd was clear. Even 
before August 19, a new reformist elite already had emerged during the brief tenure of 
Makharadze. In Volgograd, the new reformist elite by 1991-92 were characterized as 
the "professors" and the “nomenklatura liberals." As a group, they allied Volgograd 
intellectuals - especially those affiliated with scientific-research institutes or 
local institutions of higher education - with Party-state officials who split in 1990 
from the provincial establishment, 


As an outgrowth of public activism generated by the populist movement against the 
Party bureau in January of 1990, a few of the "professors" formed political parties 
and civic groups and gained local visibility as members of the Political Consultative 
Council. Some became known as policy advocates and chairs of commissions on the 
Volgograd oblast or capital soviets. Others achieved recognition as reformers among 
the Volgograd deputies elected in 1989 or 1990 to the all-Union and Russian Congresses. 
Yet all of them in one way or another emerged as an influential group in Volgograd 
under the political tutelage of Makharadze. After August of 1991, they became the 
leaders elected locally by their soviets or appointed by Yeltsin to head the executive 
branch of both the oblast and capital governments. Anatoliii Yushchenko, Vladimir 
Kudryavtsev, Aleksandr Morozov, Valerian Sobolev, Pavel Ivanov, and Yevgenii Kuznetsov 
typify this academic wing of the new reformist elite. 


The 54-year-old Anatolii Yushchenko is a native of the capital of Volgograd who 
has spent his entire career in the city. An assistant professor of the Volgograd 
Pedagogical Institute, Yushchenko first became active in public political life in 
1985-90, forming a party club and later the Volgograd branch of the Democratic 
Platform in attempting to reform the Communist Party from within. Yushchenko failed 
to win a seat to either the 19th Party Conference in 1988 or the 28th Congress in 1990 
to represent the liberal reformist wing of the Party, but he had by then rechanneled 
his efforts, joining the Volgograd branch of the Republican Party and participating in 
the voters' club for the city of Volgograd. 


Elected to the provincial soviet in 1990 as a liberal Communist who by 1991 will 
join other liberal Communists locally in reconstituting themselves as the Saratov 
branch of the Republican Party of Russia, Yushchenko had been one of the two original 
candidates nominated in October of 1991 to succeed Makharadze as the chair of the 
oblast soviet presidium. Unsuccessful in his bid to become the head of the provincial 
government but endorsed by the bloc of Volgograd parties of a democratic orientation 
on the city council, Yushchenko was then appointed the first deputy mayor of the 
capital in April of 1992. Yushchenko's counterpart, the elected first deputy chair of 
the Volgograd city soviet, is Vladimir Kudryavtsev, a former chair of the city soviet 
mandate commission and director of the Department of State and Administrative Law at 
the Higher School of the USSR Ministry of Internal Affairs.81 


The individual who eventually was elected by the oblast soviet to succeed 
Makharadze in October of 1991 was Aleksandr Morozov.82 A graduate of Novosibirsk 
State University and the Institute of Catalytics of the Siberian Academy of Sciences 
with a candidate's degree from the Institute of Space Exploration of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences and a doctorate in astrophysics from Leningrad State University, Morozov 
had first come to Volgograd in August of 1980 at the age of 35. Over the subsequent 
decade he had advanced from senior instructor to professor, head of the faculty of 
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theoretical physics, and prorector of Volgograd State University. His first 
identifiable involvement in public life was winning a seat to the provincial soviet in 
1990, but his local political reputation as equally derived from the widespread 
concern over environmental pollution in the region and Morozov's development of a 
mathematical model for ecological systems from his research in astrophysics. The 
computer program based on his model has been employed in Volgograd to monitor the 
level of toxic pollutants and acid rain produced by local Volgograd enterprises and to 
establish thresholds of environmental pollution particularly dangerous to vulnerable 
groups like pregnant women and nursing mothers in the immediate area of the 
enterprises. 


By June of 1992, the individual cited by Morozov as responsible for investment 
policy in the province is Valerian Sobolev, the first deputy head of the provincial 
administration.83 Like Morozov, Sobolev was a professor at the Volgograd 
Polytechnical Institute elected to the all-Union Congress in 1989, but Sobolev's real 
claim to fame was as a scientist-entrepreneur. In 1990, he had formed the first 
Russian international stock-company formed out of defense industries and prior to 
assuming his position in the provincial government had been director of the Titan 
Construction-Design Bureau, converting defense plants to civilian production and 
locally renowned for their washing-machines. Appointed along with Sobolev as the 
deputy head of the provincial administration is Pavel Ivanov, a doctor at the 
Volgograd Veterans Hospital elected to the Russian Congress in 1990, 84 


The individual selected by Yeltsin as his representative for the Volgograd 
province is Yevgenii Kuznetsov. 89 Kuznetsov, a leader of the Republican Party in 
Volgograd elected to the Russian Congress in 1990, was the head of the construction 
department in the design bureau of the same defense production association at which 
Sobolev had worked until 1990. A political ally of Makharadze, Kuznetsov actually had 
been with Makharadze in the Russian White House on August 19-21; and he was one of the 
very first individuals appointed Yeltsin's provincial representatives by the Russian 
republic administration now headed by Makharadze. 


Those who best represent the liberal nomenklatura wing of the new Volgograd elite 
by 1991-92 were those appointed by Yeltsin to head the oblast and capital 
administrations - Ivan Shabunin and Yurii Chekhov. As Makharadze's right-hand man in 
1990-91, Shabunin alternatively was chair or first deputy chair of the oblispolkom, 
when at various times in 1990-91 Makharadze felt obliged to assume direct control over 
the administrative departments in the provincial government and acted temporarily as 
chair of both the oblast presidium and oblispolkom. Shabunin had been associated with 
agriculture in Volgograd over the preceding two decades in different positions, 
ranging from director of the Volgograd association of state farms in the 1970s to 
first deputy chair of the oblispolkom and the head of the province's agro-industrial 
association in the 1980s.86 Because Shabunin did not hold too high a position in 
January of 1990, he escaped the fate of those very top Volgograd Party-state officials 
ousted from the bureau and their posts in January and February. 


His familiarity with agriculture in Volgograd for Makharadze - an industrial 
.specialist who had only been in Volgograd since 1981 - likely influenced Makharadze's 
decision to keep Shabunin as his administrator of the provincial government. 
Shabunin's willingness at least to endorse private farms by January of 1991 also 
represented his clear ideological break from the provincial Communist Party 
leadership, who were still adamantly defending the collective-state farm system, 87 By 
December of 1991 under a provincial administration of Shabunin, almost 1,500 private 
farms with 144,000 hectares had formed in Volgograd, 88 Shabunin's reformist image was 
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only enhanced during the August putsch, when he addressed the evening rally of August 
19 and informed them that the presidium and executive committee endorsed their support 
of Boris Yeltsin. 


Yurii Chekhov had been the chair of the Volgograd capital soviet in 1990-91 
parallel to Makharadze's tenure as provincial soviet chair. An early advocate of 
privatizing the housing stock in the city of Volgograd, Chekhov had stood by 
Makharadze on the issue of election to the provincial Party bureau, repudiating it 
along with Makharadze as an attempt of the Party leadership to control him.89 Chekhov 
was rewarded by Yeltsin and with the presumed endorsement of Makhardze when he was 
appointed head (glava) of the city administration, the equivalent mayor of Volgograd. 
Preceding his appointment in November of 1991, the Volgograd city soviet by a vote of 
148 to 2 had endorsed Chekhov as their preferred choice to run the city.?9 Following 
his appointment, Chekhov's liberal political inclinations were evident in his 
appointment in January of 1992 of two women, Svetlana Kosenkova and Valentina Lapina, 
as his deputy mayors responsible for overseeing trade-public catering and 
environmental reforms. 


Conclusion 

Two generalizations emerge from our case study. The first is that the differences 
between Saratov and Volgograd in 1993 still reflect the distinct political context of 
each oblast four years earlier in 1989-90 leading to the March 1990 election. The 
political context of 1989-90 was the equivalent political "Big Bang" for each oblast. 
The echoes and waves of their distinctive "Big Bang" continue to reverbate in shaping 
quite different political constellations in each oblast by 1993. Given the stalemate 
between President Yeltsin and the Russian parliament and the inability of the central 


Russian government to implement changes systematically throughout the country since 
independence, the political context of 1989-90 in the 88 Russian republics, oblasts, 
krais, and cities of Moscow and St. Petersburg also may be the single most important 
factor accounting for their differences four years later in 1993. 


In Saratov, a Communist party-state establishment entered 1990 relatively unified 
and almost unchallenged in its authority and control of the election from any 
antiestablishment movements or parties in the province. The Saratov establishment 
could even project itself to the electorate as a different Communist leadership who 
had significantly renewed itself to earn their trust and support for the Party's 
designated candidates in the 1990 election. After all, Konstantin Murenin had only 
become obkom first secretary as late as August of 1989, and his election had been only 
one of several new officials promoted to the top party-state leadership positions 
immediately prior to March of 1990. In this context, the establishment and its 
candidates set the tone and determined the agenda for the campaign, appealing to the 
material insecurity and self-interest among rural voters and the fear of Germans among 
all ethnic Russian voters. 


In Volgograd, the Communist establishment by the March 1990 election was also 
quite different in its composition than it had been a year before, but its renewal had 
been forced in late January of 1990 by a spontaneous grassroots populist movement. 
That movement accounted for both the outcome of the Volgograd election in March of 
1990 and for all of the subsequent differences marking Volgograd's antiestablishment 
political evolution through 1992. The ouster of Kalashnikov and the entire Communist 
bureau left the Volgograd Communist establishment effectively leaderless, divided, and 
distracted for the critical weeks before the first round of the March election. It 
legitimated the right to mobilize during the electoral campaign for the various 
interest groups, voters clubs, and political parties and elevated their reformist 
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agenda to the forefront both during and after the election. The events in late 
January had made the corrupt Communist establishment the central focus of the campaign 
from which a large bloc of anti-establishment deputies were then elected to the 
Volgograd oblast and capital soviets. Had Kalashnikov never been appointed to head 
the Party in 1984, or had he been removed even as late as 1989, the sequence of events 
and the political outcome in Volgograd may have been exactly like that in Saratov. 


The second generalization is that the nature of the governing elite since 1990 in 
Saratov and Volgograd was paramount in influencing their own different courses of 
political development. Given the overall weakness of political parties and the media 
throughout Russia and the marginal authority and disarray of the new governing 
institutions that have replaced the Communist Party, the nature of the governing elite 
in 1991-93 more than any other factor would also seem to be the most important single 
determinant of political development in many other Russian locales.92 


In Saratov, a Golovachev and Belykh may have come from a more reformist wing of 
the Saratov establishment, but they were still tied by their previous backgrounds and 
associations to the political-economic elite who have ruled Saratov for so many 
decades. This is particularly true of Golovachev, who, given his position as the head 
of the Communist Party for the city of Volgograd from 1985 until October of 1990, 
would have been a prime candidate to become the obkom first secretary under the old 
Communist system. Golovachev had actually been one of the three candidates nominated 
to become obkom first secretary as late as August of 1989. Appointed the oblast 
presidential representative by Yeltsin, Golovachev has been invested with a position 
of executive authority insulated from any direct accountability to the Saratov public 
exactly like that associated with the former position of obkom first secretary. 


In Volgograd, there was a real realignment or transformation of leadership in 
1990-91 under Makharadze's tenure as chair of the Volgograd oblast soviet presidium. 
By-products of the civic activism directed against the Communist establishment in 
1990, the new Volgograd governing elite are academics and liberal officials with few 
ties to the former Volgograd establishment. The astrophysicist Morozov typifies the 
emergence of a post-Soviet and post-Communist Volgograd; the career apparatchik 
Golovachev, the ambiguity surrounding any real political change in Saratov since 1990. 


In post-Soviet Volgograd, democratic pluralism is evolving out of the give and 
take between the executive and legislative branches and between various factions and 
caucuses on the local soviets. Even the 65 democratic deputies on the provincial 
soviet reconstituted themselves as a loyal opposition to the Volgograd government, 
because they felt betrayed by Shabunin's willingness to retain the three-fourths of 
local executive officials in Volgograd under his command who were former Communist 
functionaries.?3 The Volgograd governing elite have been as much challenged and 
checked by the minority bloc of conservatives on the opposite side of the political 
Spectrum in the oblast soviet, led by Aleksandr Anipkin and Mikhail Kharitonov, the 
former "new wave" anti-establishment Communist leaders from 1990-91. In May of 1993, 
the conservative minority were able to get a majority of the oblast deputies to vote 
for Anipkin's resolution on a forthcoming draft Russian Constitution, opposing the 
draft of President Yeltsin and essentially obligating Shabunin and Morozov as 
Volgograd's two representatives in the June 1993 Constitutional Assembly to support 
the version advocated by Yeltsin's opponents in the Russian Congress. 


Yet democratic pluralism has not led to political gridlock in Volgograd. The 
Volgograd governing elite effectively oversaw a successful auctioning of municipal 
property by July of 1992, establishing a foundation for 336 private trade and 
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commercial outlets by June of 1993.92 With almost 2,000 private farms in Volgograd, 
its liberal reputation as a pace-setter of market reform was only confirmed in 
February of 1993, when the Russian government selected Volgograd to be the very first 
province to auction its medium and large industrial enterprises for private 

vouchers .?26 Fifty medium and large enterprises had already been sold by June of 1993, 
including the Tractor Plant with its origin from 1925 and its 26,000 employees almost 
epitomizing the former era of the Communist command economy. 


The contrast is Saratov, where the former establishment remains influential enough 
to delay or subvert any equivalent reforms and relatively unchallenged by the local 
political leadership. Thus, by the summer of 1992, the Saratov government like 
Volgograd had begun privatizing sectors of its own local economy. One highly visible 
sector privatized was construction, with the former state construction trust and 
construction materials plants reconstituted as a joint-stock company. At the same 
time, the privatization of construction more than anything symbolizes how very little 
Saratov has changed since 1990 in terms of leadership and political power, especially 
if compared to Volgograd. The individual chairing the newly founded joint-stock 
company in Saratov is none other than Ivan Kuznetsov, the notorious political 
"godfather" of the province.?/ 
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This paper seeks to explain why the inner city has remained on the 
agenda of British governments from the 1960's onward. The absence 
of a strong constituency for the issue, its limited salience to the 
state's core interests and the relative failure of past policy 
measures would suggest it was an area that governments might 
choose to let slip off the agenda. In fact, government ministers and 
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on the agenda, and have imbued programs with considerable symbolic 
and moral content. Drawing on interviews, and a review of the 
available evidence, this paper explains the high profile and volatile 
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formation. It further directs attention to symbolic and moral 
dimensions of policymaking rather than the traditional political 
science emphasis on substantive policy outputs. 
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INNER CITY POLICY IN BRITAIN - 
WHY IT WON'T GO AWAY 


What is known as “urban policy” in the American sense is 
described in Britain as “inner city policy” (Rhodes, 1988) or “inner- 
urban policy” (Lawless, 1989). British urban policy, broadly 
construed, encompasses town planning, mass transit, education, and 
widespread provision of public housing well beyond inner city 
neighborhoods. These broader issues will be excluded from the 
subject of this paper. They clearly overlap with “inner city” policy, 
but they involve larger and different constituencies, and a different 
political dynamic. Inner city policy most closely resembles the 
concern with poverty, racism, redistribution, and spatial targeting 
that dominates discussions of “urban policy” in the United States. 
With this cautionary note, both “urban” and “inner city” will be used 
interchangeably in this paper. 


The British government first embarked upon an explicit inner 
city policy with the launch of the Urban Programme in 1968. Since 
that time, urban policy has experienced a number of twists and 
turns. Initiatives have been generated in spurts, as the issue has 


bounced on and off the agenda in yo-yo fashion. Table 1 provides a 
listing of most of the key initiatives between 1968 and 1993. Some 
of the main triggering factors or events associated with particular 
policy measures are also identified. The policy triggers for British 
inner city policy include riots, fears about immigration and race 
relations, and the intervention of key individuals. 


It is possible to identify a number of shifts in the dominant 
policy frame. (cf Solesbury 1993a) These frames provide different 
definitions of the problems faced and solutions required in the inner 
cities. An early emphasis on the social pathology of the individuals 
resident in inner city areas gave way briefly to a structural 
explanation of inner city poverty based on failures of government 
policy and the debilitating effect of deindustrialization and 
disinvestment. To this end, the 1977 White Paper suggested that 
co-ordinated public sector-led investment was central to meeting 
the challenge posed by inner cities. In 1979, the emphasis shifted to 
a concern with how to stimulate private investment and the 
enterprise culture within cities. Bureaucracies, and in particular, 
local authorities, were often portrayed as the enemy. In 1991, with 
the establishment of the Major government and Heseltine's return to 
the Department of Environment, the policy frame shifted again 
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toward a more balanced public-private partnership, as exemplified 
in City Challenge, which gave local authorities a lead role alongside 
private and voluntary sector actors. After the demise of the 
municipal left, and the necessity to beat a retreat from the poll tax, 
the Conservatives had more incentive to build a more conciliatory 
relationship with local government. 


BRITISH INNER CITY POLICY 
1968-1993* 


Program Polley Trigger Period 


Urban Programme Immigration; Rivers Social 
of Blood Speech Pathology 


Community Development 
Projects 


Inner Area Studies 1972-77 


Community Development 1974-77 
Projects Phased Out 


White Paper - Inner City Academic Criticism; Rising Structural 
Partnerships and Immigration & Racist Back- Explanation 
Programme lash in 1976 By-Election 


Priority Estates Project Thatcher's Election Private 
Investment 
& Economic 
Growth 


Enterprise Zones 


Urban Development 1980-81 
Corporations - 
Liverpool & London 


1980 
3 


Program 


Cuts in Inner City Partner- 
ships and Programmes 


Government Launches Finan- 
cial Institutions Group 


Derelict Land Act 

Urban Development Grant 
National Garden Festivals 
City Action Teams 

Task Forces 

Urban Regeneration Grant 


Additional Urban Develop- 
ment Corporations 


Housing Action Trusts 

Action for Cities Report 

Safer Cities Project 

City Challenge Grant 

Main Program of 

Enterprise Zones Ends 

Urban Regeneration Agency 
Consolidation of Derelict- 
Land Grant, City Grant, 


and English Estates 


City Challenge - No New 
Grants Beginning in 1993 


Funding Cuts for 1993 


Capital Partnerships 


Period 


(Priv. Invest. & 
Growth cont.) 


Riots in 1981** 


Riots in 1985 


1987 Thatcher Re-election 
Announcement 


Heseltine Return to DoE Broader Public- 
in Major Government Private 
Partnership 


*Some programs apply to Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland, but in many cases those 
countries have either unique or separate arrangements, or do not receive funds under any 
similar program. 
**Riots continued sporadically through 1986, and again in 1991 and 1992, but these had less 

impact (or at least less sustained press coverage) than the 1981 and 1985 outbreaks of unrest. 


Year Policy Trigger 
1982 
1982 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1986-87 
1986-87 
1988 
1991 
1992 
1992 
1992 
4 


Despite the various twists and turns in policies toward inner 
cities, the judgment of observers has been unequivocal throughout 
the period. Any review of the literature yields a striking consensus 
in the description of British inner city policy - disjointed (McKay 
and Cox, 1979, p. 256), ad hoc (Stewart, 1987, p. 143; Barnekov et 
al., 1989, p. 218; Parkinson and Wilks, 1986, p. 292; Robson, 1988, p. 
96; Lawless, 1989, p. 144; Rhodes, 1988, p. 354), uncoordinated 
(McKay and Cox, 1979, p. 254; Lawless, 1989, p. 142; Rhodes, 1988, 
p. 367),incoherent (Robson, 1988, p. 185; Lawless, 1989, p. 149), 
marginal (Lawless, 1989, p. 140; Rhodes, 1988, p. 357), lacking 
impact (Stewart, 1987, p. 142; Hambleton, 1993, cf. Wilmott and 
Hutchison, 1992), symbolic (Sills et al, 1988, p. 43), 
"presentational" or public-relations orientated (Deakin and Edwards, 
1993, p. 4) fragmented (Barnekov et al., 1989, p. 157), and reactive 
(Parkinson and Wilks, 1986, p. 290). The proliferation of programs 
visible by the end of the last decade prompted even the government- 
appointed Audit Commission to cail inner city policy a "patchwork 
quilt of complexity and idiosyncrasy....They baffle local authorities 
and business alike." (1989) 


Policy differences have clearly existed over the past quarter- 
century in the U.K., but these same discouraging adjectives have 
plagued accounts of urban policy through a variety of Labour and 
Conservative governments. As a result, a recent study found, "the 
conclusion to which our analyses lead is disturbing. After 15 years 
[since the 1977 White Paper] and many new initiatives, surprisingly 
little has been achieved." (Wilmott and Hutchison, 1992) 


Various attempts have been made to explain the problems and 
limitations of British urban policy. These can be grouped under 
three general headings: 


1) Ineffective policy design. Policy analysts have called attention 
to the inadequacy of the programs that have been implemented. 
Criticism has persisted since the inception of the Urban Programme. 
Until 1977, urban programs sought to cure the “social pathology” of 
inner city residents - single-parent families, alcohol and drug 
abuse, juvenile delinquency, etc. The 1977 White Paper granted 
official recognition to a structural definition of urban problems as 
the result of decreasing employment opportunities, poverty, and poor 
housing. The shift in definition implied the need for broad 
institutional change, and massive aid to stem the exodus of jobs and 
population. But programs and funding continued to be minor during 


both Labour and Conservative administrations, in no sense matching 
the scale of the problem (Sills et al, 1988, p. 63 ; Lawless, 1989, pp 
140-141) At its historic peak in 1990-91, spending on inner cities 
programs in England totalled only £892 million (Deakin and Edwards, 
1993, p. 42) out of about £60 billion spent on local government. 
(Stoker, 1991) Since 1979, cuts in rate support grants and 
limitations on council spending have greatly undermined the 
finances of targeted local authorities, further limiting their ability 
to cope with economic restructuring and social needs. (Robson, 
1988, p. 98) The Thatcher administration has also generated 
Criticism of its reliance upon the market and business interests to 
regenerate inner cities. (Barnekov et al., 1988) The result has been 
‘only sporadic interest by the private sector (Brindley et al., 1989, 
pp. 155-156), heavy emphasis upon property development strategies 
to the exclusion of social needs (Stewart, 1987; Deakin and Edwards, 
1993, p. 42), and promotion of investment without regard to who 
reaps the benefits. (Barnekov et al, 1988, p. 215) Inappropriate 
American urban policy has also been imported during recent years to 
increase reliance upon the private sector. (Hambleton, 1990; 
Barnekov et al, 1989) 


2) Lack of a cohesive policy network. The policy network approach 
highlights the actors involved in the issue area, the 
“interdependence” or cohesion of the network, the intensity of 
interest among actors, and the distribution of resources among 
members (Rhodes and Marsh, 1992) Inner city policy has been 
characterized as an “issue network”, denoting a loosely linked 
network: with fluctuation in interest and participation. (Rhodes, 
1988, p. 343) This is atypical of British policy, which is generally 
characterized by tighter networks of interests. (Rhodes and Marsh, 
1992) Inter-departmental cooperation has been problematic. Within 
central government departments, “inner city policy has been 
punctuated by short-term surges of narrow political (self-) 
interest, followed by longer-term indifference (Rhodes, 1988, p. 
358) Relations between central and local governments, both 
historically key participants, have been conflict-laden, to say the 
least. In fact, much of central government inner city policy over the 
past decade aimed to restrict local authority influence. Evaluation 
of urban policy as bureaucratically fragmented, marginalized, and 
beset by conflicting interests. reflects the perspective of those who 
argue that inner city policy lacks a cohesive policy network. 


3) The limits to the state’s interests in inner city policies. State- 
centered explanations emphasize the interests of the central state 
in the affairs of cities. (Gurr and King, 1987, pp. 80-84) The 
boundaries of central state interests could also explain the state’s 
limited interest in inner city policy. Economic decline in cities 
conerns the central state insofar as it has impacts upon the national 
economy (ibid., pp. 39-41) States also require maintenance of their 
authority and public order (ibid., p. 30). The urban unrest that 
reappeared throughout the 1980’s resulted in increased funding for 
police and police equipment to maintain order through force (ibid., p. 
154; Clare, 1987). But the meaning of legitimate authority has 
evolved to require some collective provision for the needs of cities 
- legitimacy is not maintained through brute force alone. (Gurr and 
King, 1987, p. 30) Yet the conclusion of state-centered theorists is 
that efforts to tackle inner city problems tend to be tokenistic. Aid 
to the cities serves as window-dressing rather than serious policy, 
according to Benyon (1987), who charges central government with 
“appearing to act, while in fact doing little.” (p. 173) 


Each critique possesses something of value, but all present 
problems. Critics of policy design explore solutions without always 
devoting sufficient attention to explanations for policy. Almost 
from the inception of the first policies, the lack of coordination and 
the limited utility of solutions was recognized not only among 
researchers, but within the government (CDP cites, Inner Area 
Studies, White Paper, Audit Commission). Why, then, does 
government keep repeating some of the same “errors”? 


Policy network theory depicts the conflict and fragmented 
responsibility among key actors. Yet previous work has 
insufficiently addressed who is involved (or not involved) in the 
network, and the resulting implications for inner city policy. And 
the search for a network itself distorts the view of policymaking. It. 
may be safer to conclude that there is no network. 


State-centered theories predict the surges in government 
attention to inner cities issues that have followed urban violence. 
But they may overestimate the threat posed for the overall political 
system by such unrest, which is usually confined to isolated areas. 
Moreover, there are some periods of activity in urban policy that 
state-centered theories find it difficult to explain (e.g. early 
1970's, early 1980's, 1987 Thatcher, and 1991 Heseltine). 


Beyond these particular criticisms the existing 
interpretations of inner city policy present a general puzzle. The 
broad thrust of their arguments suggests that the issue should have 
faded from the agenda. The failure of inner city policy, the lack of a 
a well-organized interest group constituency to promote it, and 
finally, its marginal relevance to the long-term interests of the 
state would seem sufficient to guarantee the disappearance of the 
issue from the agenda. Yet inner city issues have had a long and 
visible life on the agenda, spanning twenty-five years. The issue 
has been frequently redefined, and while never "solved," it has 
refused to go away. Why have British Conservative administrations 
continued to pursue targeting, even though "place-oriented” policies 
‘were dropped from the agenda by American conservatives? Why has 
inner city policy disappeared and reappeared, thrust into view 
through crises and public crusades? 


This paper sheds some light on this puzzle by offering a new 
interpretation of the processes of agenda-setting and policy 
formation associated with British inner city policy. Drawing on 
interviews with a number of key civil servants and a review of an 
extensive empirical literature on inner city policy, the nature of 
inner city policy formation is examined. Finally, the paper argues 


for a new understanding of the nature of the policy outputs produced 
by the inner city issue. Rather than emphasizing the primacy of 
substantive outcomes, the symbolic and moral content of inner city 
policy is explored. 


AGENDA-SETTING AND POLICY FORMATION 


Two major models dominate the literature on agenda-setting, 
problem definition, and the selection of alternatives - Cobb and 
Elder (1972) and Kingdon (1984). Some agreement exists between 
these models, but they highlight different aspects of the processes 
involved. Cobb and Elder emphasize the role of interest groups in 
their "agenda-building" model, and Kingdon portrays policy 
communities and policy entrepreneurs who attempt to couple the 
"policy streams" of problems, politics, and policy solutions. 
Throughout this part of the paper, British inner city policy will be 
analyzed using these two models. Because of the American origins 
of bath of the above theories, problems can be expected in applying 
them to British political institutions and policymaking. Yet these 
problems prove to be instructive. 


The first argument to emerge is that the active group process 
seen by Cobb and Elder as central to agenda-setting does not operate 
in the case of British inner city policy. The weakness of group 
politics creates a vacuum in which the interventions of senior civil 
servants and ministers have provided the main momentum behind 
policies. The crowded agendas of these individuals makes them 
unusual and somewhat spasmodic policy entrepreneurs in Kingdon's 
terms. Fragmentation and divisions within government add to the 
difficulties of establishing inner city policy firmly on the agenda. 
Yet crises, and the attention of the media (occasionally summoned 
by ministers), have kept bringing the issue back into the limelight. 
Inner city policy in Cobb and Elder's terms has the capacity to reach 
the systemic agenda even without an organized constituency, but it 
has failed to entrench itself on institutional agendas for a sustained 
period - hence it's "yo-yo" status. A final factor explaining why 
urban policy won't go away is that even in the Thatcher years the 
acceptance of governmental responsibility for the fate of inner 
cities has remained largely in place. 


Where are the Groups? 


Cobb and Elder define an “issue” as a conflict between two or 
more identifiable groups over the distribution of positions or 
resources (1972, p.82) Issues are created, and then expanded, 
through the efforts of groups or individuals who act as “initiators”. 
The foundation for issue creation may be laid by “triggering 
devices”. Crises are the most dramatic triggering devices, but 
social conditions may change in a variety of ways. Triggering 
devices still require the active efforts of “initiators” to shape and 
define the issues. A population change does not constitute a problem 
unless someone defines it as such. Even a riot can be viewed as a 
non-problem if it is defined as an isolated event. In order to get 
government to act on an issue, groups attempt to expand the “scope 
of conflict” until it reaches the systemic agenda, or the broad 
public. Opponents try to define an issue so as to restrict its appeal 
to a mass public. 


For Cobb and Elder primary combatants are the opposing 
interest groups that are most directly affected by an issue. To 
expand a conflict, a group may first reach out to identification 
groups, or groups of the population who generally identify with 
their interests. (Cobb and Elder, 1972, pp. 105-6) Next, the conflict 
may expand to attention groups - those who share a common 


interest on this one issue, or on a single aspect of an issue. (ibid., 
pp. 106-7) As an issue expands further, it may first capture the 
interest of the attentive public - the segment of the public most 
inerested in political issues. (p. 107) The general public is the last 
and broadest layer of the population to become aware of an issue. (p. 
107-8) 


Group-oriented theory unveils a problem in British inner city 
policy. There is little organized presence of any constituency for 
inner city policy, among either “minorities”, or the “poor”, including 
many white Britons. This contrasts with other types of social 
policy - for instance, education policy, which is populated by 
‘parent's organizations, professional experts, and teachers’ unions. 
Unlike the United States, the U.K. witnessed no massive social 
movement that thrust the issue onto the agenda. In the U.S., 
African-American and other civil rights groups have continued to 
express interest in urban policy, even after the ebb of the mass 
movement of the 1960’s. The organization of ethnic minorities in 
Britain has been more difficult for a number of reasons. (see 
discussion in Studlar and Layton-Henry, 1990) Organization, of 
course, does not necessarily confer a role in decision-making. But 
it was only through the repeated unrest of the 1980’s that the voice 
of an inner city “constituency” was heard. Even then it was 
expressed in an unorganized way that was incapable of articulating 
its own definition of the “problem” or its own policy alternatives. 
That task has been left to others, usually the administration in 
power, which through its control over Parliament has the ability to 
interpret what the “inner cities” really want. 


Central government dependence upon local authorities for 
implementation during the earlier period of urban policy opened an 
avenue for locally-organized expression of needs. The Community 
Development Projects of the early 1970’s represented an attempt to 
involve constituents on a local level. However, the local role in 
inner city policy offered only a possibility of input from an inner 
city constituency - not a guarantee. The use of targeted funds for 
mainstream activities that were already being carried out by local 
authorities is evidence that community residents did not 
necessarily have much say in spending priorities. 


Organized groups have participated in what Rhodes has called 
the loose “issue network” of inner cities policy. Using Cobb and 
Elder's typology, these groups could be classified as secondary, or 
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“attention groups”. These participants all clearly possess some 
stake in inner city issues. But inner city policy represents only one 
concern in a broader menu of interests, and it may at times conflict 
with more pressing or contradictory interests. This helps explain 
why inner cities policy has been able to muster only a loosely- 
defined network.Visible organizations in the inner cities network 
include the Association of Metropolitan Authorities, the Association 
of District Councils, the Town and Country Planning Association, the 
Royal Planning Institute, the Confederation of British Industries, the 
churches, and the trade unions. (Robson, 1988, pp. xii-xiii; 
Solesbury, 1993b) Individual local authorities see inner city policy 
as only part of their remit. Local government organizations include 
non-recipients of inner city funds who may not be enthusiastic about 
the “bending” of main programs, or "positive discrimination" toward 
inner cities. Churches, unions, and industry councils must attend to 
many other concerns. Crises such as the 1981 and 1985 riots seem 
to have mobilized concern about the inner cities, expressed in public 
statements and position papers from organizations. (Solesbury, 
1993b) But the intensity of concern soon dissipates. 


The local authorities involved in the Urban Programme 
represent the clearest constituency that exists. Their views have 


for much of the 1980's been marginalized, although their lobbying 
may have influenced some details of policy and the form of City 


Challenge established in 1991. (See Stoker and Young, 1993, Chapter 
7) 


One possible explanation for the lack of groups is that the 
stronger: party system in Britain functions in an equivalent manner 
to interest groups. There is some truth in this. But there is also 
reason to cast doubt on whether British political parties have acted 
as a channeling mechanism for the demands of the urban poor. To 
some extent, the Labour Party has identified poor and working class 
voters as its traditional electoral base. But like the “attention 
groups”, the Labour Party has many other constituents and occupies 
itself with many other issues. And, because of the maijoritarian 
structure of the British parliament, representation by a party out of 
power has limited policy impact. 


Accounts of both the 1968 and 1977 initiatives stress that 
programs were established without any lobbying or input from 
interest groups or local authorities. (McKay and Cox, 1979, p.241; 
Lawless, 1987, p. 123) Yet throughout the history of urban policy, 
central government has clearly attempted to generate a base for 
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inner city policy among selected attention groups - those that could 
implement policy. The 1977 White Paper designated local 
authorities as the “natural agents” of inner city policy, and 
channeled money through local authorities. | Conservative 
administrations have wooed business involvement in inner cities by 
subsidizing investment and fostering groups such as Business in the 
Community (BIC) and the Financial Institutions Group (FIG). Central 
government has sought partners to implement its strategies. With 
only a little exaggeration it could be claimed that central 
government has knocked on the door of interest groups rather than 
the other way around. 


‘Ministers and Civil Servants: Spasmodic Policy Entrepreneurs 


Inner city policy is dominated by senior civil servants and 
ministers. Given the relative vacuum of organization among 
constituent groups, and the sporadic attention among other interest 
groups, civil servants and ambitious ministers have considerable 
room to determine policy. Early programs owed their design to "elite 
perceptions of what the ‘urban problem’ was...[and] civil servants 
inspired by currently popular ideas about poverty..." (McKay and Cox, 


1979, p. 242) This method of policymaking persisted during the 
1980's and early 1990's, according to our interviews with top civil 
servants in Whitehall. 


In many ways, Kingdon’s policy streams concept is applicable 
due to its emphasis on policy elites - entrepreneurs, politicians, and 
policy communities. Policy communities consist of small circles of 
specialists whose common expertise allows them to arrive at a 
general consensus about the range of important problems and 
possible solutions. The existence of a closely knit policy community 
generates a common outlook and fosters less fragmented policy in an 
issue area. The degree of fragmentation varies from one issue area 
to another, however. (Kingdon, 1984, p. 126) 


Even this model is problematic for British inner city policy. 
For it is difficult to identify much of an ongoing policy community 
Outside academic research. What comes across clearly in several 
interviews with Whitehall civil servants is how much the fortunes 
of inner city policy have depended upon the actions of highly-placed 
individuals - Secretaries of the Environment or Prime Ministers. 
Reacting at moments when the “inner city crisis” had for one reason 
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or another become a highly visible issue, these ministerial 
entrepreneurs capitalized upon momentary opportunities. 


One senior official sums up Whitehall inner city policy as 
being “all about personalities.” Key individuals rather than party 
manifestos determine the content and the priority of inner city 
policy. Peter Shore is credited by Department of the Environment 
civil servants as the first governmental official to make inner city 
policy a priority. Shore's personal commitment to the issue was 
clear. He and junior minister Reg Freeson lobbied the cabinet and 
tirelessly campaigned in public before the release of the 1977 White 
Paper. Shore was an MP from London Docklands, an inner-city 
district. 


Heseltine’s role was critical during both of his tenures as 
Secretary of the Environment. It was Heseltine, according to one 
Official, who raised inner city policy to the level of a “first division 
issue”. Asked what constituted a first division issue, the civil 
servant replied that it's an issue about which a “minister is keen, 
thinking about it in the bath.” This sort of attention mobilizes an 
active interest in the issue among civil servants. Heseltine, in 
particular, was known for his ability to gather about himself a loyal 
troop of civil servants, and inner city policy was largely controlled 
by “Heseltine’s fellows,” as one observer dubbed them. 


According to Kingdon, individuals who act as “policy 
entrepreneurs” take advantage of the opening of "policy windows" to 
actively ‘couple the three streams of problems, politics, and policy 
solutions. Policy entrepreneurs may be either inside or outside 
government, but they are individuals willing “to invest resources...in 
the hope of a future return.” (p. 129). A policy window is an 
opportunity for change. This may be a "focusing event" such as a 
crisis that draws attention to an issue, a new administration, or a 
shift in the “national mood.”: Problems may languish on the 
governmental agenda, and policy solutions may lie dormant in search 
of a “problem”. Policy ideas often circulate for a period, gradually 
gaining acceptance, or waiting for their day. Without the opening of 
this window of opportunity, and without the coupling of all three 
streams, issues will fail to reach the decision agenda. 


Policy entrepreneurs who are British cabinet members can play 
a key role that even highly-placed U.S. policy entrepreneurs seldom 
do. They are backed by a parliamentary majority under party 
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discipline in a unitary state. Yet, fluctuations of the policy agenda - 
Kingdon’s “windows of opportunity” - are still crucial in 
determining the fortunes of an issue. WHeseltine apparently had 
devoted some thought to inner city policy in the early ‘80’s, but 
“[the] Toxteth [riots] gave him the ammunition to persuade his 
Cabinet colleagues to go further,” say civil servants. Heseltine 
himself recently commented during a BBC interview that the 1981 
riots presented him with an opportunity to put into practice ideas he 
had already considered. 


The role of an actively interested minister is needed to 
promote inner city issues within the bureaucracy as well as in the 
‘cabinet. The partial and sometimes short-lived attention devoted to 
inner city policy by interest groups in the “issue network” is 
mirrored in the divided and fleeting attention paid to the issue 
within the government bureaucracy itself. The Department of the 
Environment, the lead department, is concerned with housing and 
other large-scale programs that easily crowd out the smaller inner 
city initiatives. Inner city programs are split between a number of 
departments and divisions, and constitute only one responsibility for 
most of these divisions. The problem of coordination and 
prioritization is “not so much turf wars as ships passing in the 
night....Whitehall is not like a village, but more like a metropolis 
with foci and centers, different cultures and priorities.” This type 
of fragmentation engenders instability in an issue area, and a 
tendency toward crisis-oriented rather than deliberative change. 
(Kingdon, 1984, p. 126) 


Politics that depends upon the personal attention of policy 
elites is unstable. This problem is reinforced when ownership of 
programs is uncertain or fragmented. The danger of urban issues 
slipping from “first division” to “second division” is constant. 
After Heseltine left Environment the first time, new initiatives fell 
off. Lord Young from the Department of Trade and Industry, and later 
Mrs. Thatcher in 1987, were the next ministerial policy 
entrepreneurs After their initiatives the issue once again faded 
until Heseltine's return to the Department of the Environment in 
1990. Since his departure in 1991, inner city policy has again 
slipped down the agenda in Whitehall. 


A Systemic But Not a Sustained Institutional Item 


Highly-visible fluctuations on and off the agenda have typified 
British inner city policy. What are the implications of tenuous 
agenda status? Inner city policy has proven to be a sustainable item 
on the public, or systemic, agenda, but has managed only a loose hold 
of the institutional agendas of government. 


Cobb and Elder’s model of agenda-building distinguishes 
between two types of agendas: systemic and institutional. They 
define the systemic agenda as “all issues that are commonly 
perceived by members of the political community as meriting public 
attention and as involving matters within the legitimate 
jurisdiction of existing governmental authority.” (1972, p. 85) — In 
contrast, the institutional agenda consists of “items explicitly up 
for the active and serious consideration of authoritative 
decisionmakers.” (1972, p.14) If official government action is to be 
taken on an issue, clearly it must reach the formal or institutional 
agenda at some point. 


Kingdon also identifies two agendas, but with a different 
emphasis than the Cobb and Elder model. The governmental agenda 
is “the list of subjects to which governmental officials and those 
around them are paying serious attention.” (1984, p. 4). The 
decision agenda is “the list of subjects within the governmental 
agenda -that are up for an active decision.” (ibid.) The differences 
with Cobb and Elder are more than semantic. Kingdon's governmental 
agenda is confined to a more specialized audience than the mass 
public - government officials, politicians, interest groups, and 
“policy communities” of experts in the issue area. 


Kingdon's model is more explicit than the Cobb and Elder model 
in explaining how an issue moves from the broader agenda to active 
consideration. Policy windows play a role here. Crises act as 
dramatic focusing events, but the need to renew legislation, changes 
in government personnel, and other more mundane events provide 
opportunities as well. Yet in certain policy areas, crises seem to be 
needed to provoke change. These are policy areas with a fragmented 
policy community (1984, p. 126) or policy areas that have low 
visibility in the day-to-day experiences of the majority of the 
population. "Conditions must deteriorate to crisis proportions 
before the subject achieves enough visibility to become an active 
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agenda item.” (p.100) Implicit in the Cobb and Elder model is the 
suggestion that high status on the systemic agenda pressures 
policymakers to move issues onto institutional agendas. If an issue 
affects a large segment of the population, expanding the scope of 
conflict becomes easier. Crises serve as effective triggering 
devices for rapidly expanding the scope of an issue and catapulting 
it onto the systemic, and then the institutional agenda. Again, 
crises serve to focus attention upon a normally unseen problem. 


Despite the absence of an organized constituency, and the 
partial attention of other groups, inner city policy has generally 
achieved status in Cobb and Elder’s terms, on the systemic agenda 
first before moving onto any institutional or decision agenda. Issue 
expansion has not occurred gradually through the efforts of 
“initiators”, but has burst onto the public scene through a series of 
crises. Inner city policy is “not really taken seriously by the 
public”, in the view of those working in the issue area. The largely 
suburban constituency of the Conservative Party only sporadically 
becomes aware of inner city problems. Mrs. Thatcher's famous use 
of the phrase, "those inner cities," captures the sense in which the 
issue is seen as alien and outside "normal" experience. 


An issue that remains hidden from view for many people 
requires a highly public event to reach the agenda. The media has 
played an important role in opening “policy windows” for inner city 
programs. Inner city policy has often been developed in reaction to 
"moral panics" about the fabric of society. (Cohen, 1987) The front 
pages provided the impetus for many of Britain’s inner city programs 
- Powell’s “rivers of blood” speech, the National Front electoral 
gains, the 1980's riots. 


Ideas may have been circulating on some governmental agendas 
for a while before these crises. Heseltine claimed he was thinking 
about the problem before the 1981 riots. The results of the Inner 
Area Studies, which criticized the government's approach as an 
effort to correct social pathology, were changing ideas about inner 
city policy even before racial tensions began to mount in the mid- 
‘70's. A few minor education and housing policies paved the way for 
the 1968 Urban Programme. Awareness of American urban problems 
and policies also permeated government circles before 1968. (Sills 
et al., 1988, p. 5;McKay and Cox, 1979, p. 242) 


Kingdon suggests that any issue experiences cycles of 
attention. After a time on either the governmental or decision 
agenda, “people figure either they solved it or they did the best they 
could and the issue must lie fallow for a time until they make 
another try.” Limited policy responses may therefore pre-empt more 
concentrated efforts to address a problem. (p. 110) Inner city 
policy has all the classic trappings of an issue that is prone to 
fluctuations in the “issue-attention” cycle: 1) it is a problem that 
affects a numerical minority of the population; 2) it stems from 
social arrangments that benefit a majority or a powerful minority of 
the population; and 3) the problem has no intrinsically exciting 
qualities apart from the dramatic events on which the media 
focuses. (Downs, 1972) 


There are at least two examples where inner city policy did 
not arrive on the agenda through the dramatization of racial tensions 
or through riots. When Heseltine returned to the DoE in 1991, he 
established the City Challenge Grant. In this instance, his role as a 
policy entrepreneur in this area had been established through 
previous crises, and his return to office was sufficient opportunity 
to pursue new programs. The other non-crisis agenda appearance is 
also noteworthy. On the night of her third election victory in 
November 1987, Thatcher announced that "we have a big job to do in 
some of those inner cities." Attacking what she saw as the last 
vestige of Labour support and "dependency culture," Thatcher helped 
to focus media attention upon the cities for months afterward. The 
1988 report, Action for Cities, was personally announced by 
Thatcher at a press conference that included the six cabinet 
members. This instance fits the high-publicity profile of other 
inner city initiatives. But compared to those induced by crises, the 
1987-88 peak on the agenda resulted in the least impact upon policy. 
The Action for Cities report merely consolidated existing programs 
and underscored the non-status of local authorities as partners in 
inner city policy. Thatcher's attention soon turned to "green issues" 
after Green Party gains in the 1989 European Parliament elections. 
The arrival of Christopher Patten at the DoE soon afterward also 
signaled the prioritization of green. issues over inner city concerns. 


The lack of sustained political interest in inner city policy, 
and the temporary character of many programs, is demonstrated by 
the way that governmental action is often taken in this issue area. 
Cobb and Elder's term, “institutional agenda” allows for the 
possibility that there is not one formal agenda, but many. Civil 
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servants differentiate between a departmental “policy agenda item” 
and a “legislative agenda item”. Ministers have the discretion to 
activate some programs without taking legislative action. This 
route may bypass opposition, or put a program on line more quickly. 
This was the reason for skipping parliamentary action on the Urban 
Development Grant. (Wolman, 1992) Interviews confirm that this 
has been a consideration in recent urban policy. Submitting a 
program for legislative approval “means you have to persuade 
colleagues to find parliamentary time....Drafting legislation takes 
civil service effort.” Once accomplished, however, the effort 
confers longevity. “Then it is like a tanker....[and it will] live on in 
the budget.” The City Challenge grant is an example of the more 
precarious life of administrative programs - “a policy agenda item 
can be dropped by the next minister relatively easily and without 
much public fuss.” Less than half of existing inner city programs 
have been enacted through legislation, particularly among those the 
proliferated throughout the past decade. 


Problem Definition - Different Policy Frames but Still A 
Governmental Responsibility 


The "inner city problem" has generated numerous speeches, 


reports, and policies, all with varying diagnoses and prescriptions. 
One of the difficulties in “solving” inner city problems is that the 
term represents a number of social problems with complex causes. 
According to Cobb and Elder, issues that successfully reach mass 
audiences must be communicated in general and emotional terms. 
These more abstract terms - for example "the inner city problem" 
act as emotive symbols that represent a variety of meanings for 
different individuals or groups. (Cobb and Elder, 1983, p. 82; 
Edelman, 1964, pp. 134)In order to pose solutions, the issue must be 
defined more concretely. This is a political process as well as a 
technical or analytic exercise 


Ambiguity and complexity bestow some political benefits upon 
an issue. A highly elastic problem definition can accommodate a 
variety of ideologies. Certainly the three different “paradigm 
shifts” in British inner city policy - from social pathology, to 
structural inequalities, to supply-side economics - demonstrate the 
ability of an issue to be adapted to fit the prevailing political tides. 
The relative dearth of organized interests around the issue have 
facilitated redefinition of the issue by successive governments. 
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What is striking, however, is that the problem was never 
defined as one that was wholly subject to market forces. By 
redefining urban problems as market adjustments that should not be 
inhibited, the Reagan administration essentially shoved urban policy 
off the American governmental agenda. Problems can be redefined 
as "conditions" - as circumstances that cannot be changed, or as 
circumstances that are inappropriate for government intervention. 
In Britain, urban issues have stayed on the systemic agenda because 
the assumption of governmental responsibility has never been fully 
undermined. In Cobb and Elder's terms, the issue has remained 
within the legitimate jurisdiction of governmental authority. 


Even after the riots of the 1980’s, the Thatcher government 
could conceivably have defined the problem as one of law and order. 
To some extent, this was the official line given in the press by the 
government, especially the Home Office. (Benyon, 1987) The 
government's actions, however, reaffirmed the need for some type of 
action beyond increased police budgets. Solesbury (1993b) 
addresses the continued legitimacy that urban issues possessed in 
Britain. As a consequence of decades of activity in town planning 
and regional development, inner city policy acquired a legitimate 
standing as a venue for government action. Despite the unmistakable 
Thatcherite emphasis on involving the private sector in the 
regeneration of cities, the role of the public sector in providing 
incentives was never questioned. Politicai culture - “commonly 
shared beliefs, values, and attitudes” - circumscribe the options of 
policymakers. (Cobb and Elder, 1981) Surveys show a consistently 
higher level of support for social spending and welfare state 
provision in Britain compared to the U.S. (Wolman and Goldsmith, 
1992, p. 124) 


Policy Outputs: Understanding Their Symbolic and Moral 
Content 


The interpretation of British urban policy requires a 
break from "the modern perspective in political science (which) has 
generally given primacy to substantive outcomes and either ignored 
symbolic actions or seen symbols as part of manipulative efforts to 
control outcomes." (March and Olsen, 1989, p. 47) All policies 
communicate symbolic benefits as well as bestow material benefits. 
(Cobb and Elder, 1981) If politics is the struggle over the allocation 
of benefits, then it can also be conceived of as a struggle over 
legitimacy as a scarce resource. As March and Olsen conclude, "the 
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symbolic consequences of political decision-making are at least as 
important as the substantive consequences.” 


The existing interpretations of inner city policy, as 
noted earlier, have viewed the policy as "window-dressing” or a 
"placebo" policy of a government wanting to be seen to be doing 
something while in effect doing nothing. All the ingredients are 
present to satisfy Edelman's classic conditions for “symbolic 
reassurance": an unorganized and largely powerless constituency 
(1964, p. 23); a highly visible, emotional, and poorly defined (or 
abstract) issue (ibid., p.30); and prolonged, repeated, well-publicized 
attention to a problem which is never solved (ibid., pp. 38-39) Elite 
politics seems to confirm the case for symbolic reassurance. 
Indeed, some symbolic reassurance is certainly involved in 
government actions. One civil servant who was interviewed deftly 
noted that more attention is devoted to the names of programs than 
to the basic elements of program design. But this may also be a 
simplistic view of the role that symbolism plays in politics. 


A deeper role beyond reassurance is tied up with the symbolic 
politics of inner city policy. The messages being communicated are 
more complicated. It is possible to identify a variety of symbolic 
messages as well as a moral content to inner city policy. 


The Legitimacy or Status of Groups. 


Public policies act to elevate the status of one group and to 
lower or deny the status of others. (Gusfield, 1972, pp. 172-174) 
Gusfield points out that Prohibition laws were victories for the 
Temperance movement for symbolic as well as instrumental reasons. 
They served to affix the stamp of social approval upon the goals of 
Prohibitionists, and to denigrate the status of drinkers. These 
elements can be seen in British urban policy. The enactment of the 
1968 Urban Programme and-1977 White Paper to some extent served 
to legitimize the claims of immigrants as against the racists. 

Later, the Thatcher government's redirection of inner city policy 
from local authorities to the private sector attempted to elevate the 
status of business interests, and to undermine the status of local 
authorities as legitimate participants in inner city policy. 


The Legitimacy of Government or Leadership. 


There are really two aspects of governmental legitimacy: a) 
government in its capacity to lead; and b) government as guardian of 
the welfare of the polity. The public expects leaders to be able to 
solve problems. Inaction hurts the image of political leaders far 
more than ineffective policies. (Cobb and Elder, 1983 cf. Edelman, 
1964, p. 78) Governments may also be held accountable for 
perserving a Culturally-defined “public interest,” or at least 
articulating and defending some notion of society’s interests. 
Heseltine once commented that inner city policy was for him not a 
partisan matter, as the Tories were unlikely to ever capture many 
inner city votes. The reason that they had to act nonetheless is that 
they were “the government”. Certainly this type of view accounted 
for the solid bi-partisan consensus behind pre-1979 inner city 
policy. (McKay and Cox, 1979, p. 258; Lawless, 1987, p. 123; 
Parkinson, 1990, p. 95) This consensus gave way to ideological 
conflict only after 1980, when the Thatcher government began to use 
inner-city policy as an arena to promote market solutions and to 
battle with local goverment. Government responsibility for 
improving inner city fortunes was never questioned by any British 
party. 


Legitimacy of Ideology. 


Policy legitimizes values and ideologies, whether or not these are 
explicitly linked with an identifiable group, as in Type 1. For the 
Thatcher administration, urban policy became a “testing ground” for 
free market ideology. Lord Young in particular promoted inner city 
projects ‘for this reason after the 1985 riots. (Solesbury, 1993b) If 
the market could induce economic growth in these most barren of 
environments, then it could solve problems anywhere. By embedding 
market-oriented values in official policy, these values were also 
reinforced in advance of any anticipated outcomes. Solesbury 
(1993b) refers to “economic growth” vs. “social welfare” views of 
inner city problems. “From a welfare perspective the concern is 
with social justice, equality, racial disadvantage and the 
maintenance of minimum standards.” The Labour Party has also used 
inner city policy to display its own. values and ideology, especially 
against the backdrop of Enoch Powell or the National Front. 


A Moral Crusade? 


Certain political issues contain within them the seeds of an 
ideological or moral crusade - they are rooted in fundamental values. 
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Is there something in particular about inner city policy that makes 
it susceptible to a moral crusade? McKay and Cox described pre- 
1979 inner city programs as begun with good intentions by 
“idealistic” civil servants combatting poverty with the latest ideas. 
(1979, p. 256) Experience may have dealt a blow to some, but each 
new “big idea” perhaps revives optimism among some in the 
bureaucracy. How government sees itself and its responsibilities is 
also germaine. For earlier, Labour administrations, urban policy 
represented “more than just an electoral...[appeal] ..it touched on a 
raw nerve, a collective guilt about the persistent inequalities of the 
post-war world that the Labour Party had helped to shape.” (Sills et 
al., 1988, p. 45) Thus, it was an assertion that a “caring society” 
could still be achieved. For the Thatcher administration, urban 
policy also became a symbol of the moral failing of the welfare 
State. Instead, she exhorted the private sector to rekindle a socially 
responsible attitude, exemplified by a somewhat idealized past of 
wealthy Victorian urban benefactors. (Harding, 1990, cf. Parkinson, 
1990) The moral content of inner city policy is exemplified by the 
involvement of the Church of England in publicizing the issue (Faith 
in Our Cities, 1985). Business involvement has remained a 
“charitable” activity. Business in the Community was formed to 
encourage executives to donate their time, and the Financial 


Institutions Group and other investors have clearly viewed their 
participation as public relations or civic responsibility. (Brindley et 
al., 1989, p. 155-156) 


Tke moral stance taken by successive government ministers 
and officials reflects what is a hidden dimension in much decision- 
making. March and Olsen (1989) argue that there is a tendency to 
interpret decision-making as if it were driven by choice and 
competition to see which choice wins through to a policy outcome. 
They offer a counterposing view that decision-making is driven more 
by rules and a sense of obligation. "We see the logic of 
appropriateness as a fundamental logic of political action. Actions 
are fitted to situations by their appropriateness within a conception 
of identity." (p. 38) In this sense, politicians and senior 
bureaucrats are seen as moral beings rather than self-interested 
calculators. Politicians and senior officials want to be seen as 
acting with appropriate intentions and making decisions in an 
appropriate manner (collecting information, consulting relevant 
groups, etc.) In areas where organized political inputs are stronger 
the focus is perhaps more likely to be on the process of decision- 
making. In areas like inner city policy the absence of a strong lobby 
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creates ideal conditions for pursuing moral crusades based on 
virtuous intentions. 


Governmental elites seize upon visible and emotional issues as 
a canvas upon which to portray their own good intentions. What 
makes inner city policy prone to moral crusades is that it provides 
an opportunity to publicize the moral dimension to their efforts. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This paper has argued that existing interpretations of urban 
policy in Britain present a puzzle. They deem the policy to be so 
ineffective and marginal that it appears difficult to see how it has 
been able to sustain a position on the agenda of governments over 
the last twenty-five years, even if the issue has waxed and waned in 
the level of attention devoted to it. By drawing from the literature 
on agenda-setting and policy formation this paper has sought to 
resolve this puzzle. Inner city policy has maintained its impact 
through the intervention of key individuals often at ministerial 
level, through the role of the media in creating a series of moral 
panics about the issue, and through the capacity of the issue to be 
redefined yet constantly seen as a governmental responsibility. The 


tendency for the issue to slip from the agenda is explained in turn by 
the inherently short-term attention span of high-level individual 
interventions, the lack of ownership for the program within 
Whitehall and the absence of an effective lobby to ensure the issue 
never leaves the first-order agenda. 


Understanding why urban policy "won't go away" also requires 
recognition of the significance of non-substantive policy outputs. 
Inner city policy in Britain has carried a range of symbolic messages 
that have been considered important by government ministers. In 
addition, it provides a platform for a moral crusade - an arena in 
which politicians and civil servants can convince themselves and a 
wider audience that they are moral beings with appropriate other- 
regarding intentions. 
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JUDGES AS PUBLIC POLICY IMPLEMENTORS : 
IMPLEMENTATION OF THE FEDERAL SENTENCING GUIDELINES 


Implementation theory, to date, has been used primarily to 
assist in the analysis of implementation by the executive branch 
of government. This paper explores the application of 
implementation theory to the judicial branch. 


The theoretical model tested is the implementation model 
created by George Edwards, and the case selected for evaluating 
the model is that of the U.S. Sentencing Guidelines. Data 
pertaining to the initial 32 months of experience with the law 
were obtained from the U.S. Sentencing Commission and six 
hypotheses were tested against the data. 


The findings of the study indicate that implementation 
success is not well explained by the Edwards model. Three of the 
four sets of implementation factors of the Edwards model 
(communications, organizational structure, and dispositions of 
implementors) are found not to be related to implementation 
success. The fourth factor, resources, is shown to be 
Significantly related to implementation success. The positive 


relationship is shown only with regard to the resource of 
authority, however, and not for staffing or other resources. 


Among the conclusions to be drawn from the study are that 
implementation of the guidelines can be considered remarkably 
successful. An initial period of conflict and confusion was 
abruptly terminated 14 months after the effective date of the 
law. The Supreme Court’s decision in Mistretta v. U.S. hada 
marked impact on the sentencing behavior of the federal bench. 
Subsequent to Mistretta, the percent of judges sentencing 
directly from the guidelines matrix has averaged 81 percent. 
Given initial strong objections to the law, this high level of 
guideline matrix usage is quite remarkable. 


Additionally, it can be concluded that essential differences 
between judges and administrators are reflected in the 
implementation of the federal sentencing guidelines. 
Administrative implementation behavior observed elsewhere has 
been shown to be strongly related to the dispositions of the 
implementors toward the policy in question. This research has 
shown that judges’ actions in implementing the law appear to be 
far more influenced by the authority voiced by the U.S. Supreme 
Court than by their own dispositions toward the law. 


JUDGES AS PUBLIC POLICY IMPLEMENTORS : 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE FEDERAL SENTENCING GUIDELINES 


The study of public policy implementation, although 
extensive, has focused largely on implementation by the executive 
branch of government. Relatively little has been written 
concerning implementation by the judicial branch. The research 


presented here is part of a larger study examining judges’ 


actions concerning the U.S. Sentencing Guidelines. This paper 


reports the portion of the study concerning the applicability of 
implementation theory to the judicial branch of government. 

The literature concerning implementation within the judicial 
branch of government is notably thin. Some attention has been 
given to the courts as brokers or intermediaries in the policy 
process--particularly the use of the courts as an arena in which 
differences concerning policy are contested.' Additionally, 
considerable attention has been given to the implementation of 
policy which the courts themselves have made through their 
decisions. The studies in these cases have concerned situations 
in which the policy under consideration was written by the courts 
and imposed on actors outside of the courts.” Lower court 
compliance with higher court directives has been yet another 
subject of considerable study, albeit rarely in the context of 
public policy implementation.’ In spite of these varied works on 
the subject of judicial implementation, however, the study of 
courts as ultimate implementors of legislatively designed public 


policy has yet to be conducted. 
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Whether theoretical models designed to explain the success 
or failure of policy implementation within the executive branch 
are also predictive of the success or failure of implementation 
within the judicial branch has been undocumented. This study 


attempts an initial answer to the question. 


Subject of the Study 


The policy selected for the study, the U.S. Sentencing 
Guidelines, was designed to reduce judicial discretion in federal 
sentencing. This policy has been chosen for study because of its 
importance and because of the substantial behavioral change which 
it has required of judges. The Sentencing Guidelines, initiated 
by the Sentencing Reform Act of 1984 and issued as guidelines in 


November 1987, was a major departure from previous policy 


regarding sentencing in the federal courts.* The law mandating 


sentencing guidelines removed substantial sentencing discretion 
from federal judges. 

Congress had expressed dissatisfaction with the federal 
sentencing law which preceded the sentencing guidelines. It 
criticized existing law as lacking comprehensiveness and consist- 
ency. Congress also expressed concern regarding disparity and 
uncertainty of treatment, and it complained about the limited 
availability of sentencing options.* In light of these concerns 
Congress passed Public Law 98-473, the Comprehensive Crime 
Control Act of 1984 which mandated major changes in federal 


criminal law including the Sentencing Reform Act. 
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Congress's overriding objective was "to enhance the ability 
of the criminal justice system to reduce crime through an 
effective, fair sentencing system."° The more specific 
objectives were these: (1) to achieve honesty in sentencing 
(specifically by eliminating the ambiguities of sentences imposed 
by judges and implemented by a parole board under the 
indeterminate sentencing model), (2) to achieve uniformity in 


sentencing by narrowing the large disparities in sentences 


imposed by different federal courts for similar conduct by 


Similar offenders, and (3) to achieve proportionality in 
sentencing through a system that would impose different sentences 
for criminal conduct of different severity.’ 

To bring about the changes spelled out in the Sentencing 
Reform Act, Congress established the U.S. Sentencing Commission 
and instructed it to draft sentencing guidelines and policy 
statements for use in federal criminal sentencing. The product 


of the Commission’s work, Sentencing Guidelines and Policy 


Statements, was presented to Congress in draft form in April, 
1987. Congress approved the work, and the guidelines took effect 
on November 1, 1987. The guidelines specify ranges of 
appropriate sentences to be used by federal judges. Sentences 
outside these ranges may be imposed, but only for a unique reason 
Supported by a written statement from the judge setting forth the 
reasons for departure.* Unlike sentences under earlier federal 


law, sentences are now subject to appellate review.’ 
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Controversy and confusion characterized the first fourteen 
months of experience with the law. Central to the controversy 
was a question of the constitutionality of the guidelines. By 
the time the constitutional issues were decided by the U.S. 
Supreme Court in January 1989, over 200 U.S. district court 
judges had found the guidelines unconstitutional and 120 had 


found them constitutional.’ In its landmark decision Mistretta 


v. U.S., decided in 1989, the U.S. Supreme Court upheld the 


guidelines.'' Since Mistretta, judicial utilization of the 


guidelines grid in the sentencing of criminal cases has been 


remarkably high in spite of continued judicial displeasure with 


the law.” 


Implementation Theory 


A wide variety of theoretical approaches to the study of 
implementation have been put forth in the years since Jeffrey 
Pressman and Aaron Wildavsky introduced the term "implementation" 
into the social sciences.” Early theory followed a traditional 
top-down implementation model. Later theorists first developed 
models exploring implementation from the bottom up and finally 
developed models synthesizing the two approaches." 

No one theoretical model has emerged as a single, best 
approach to the study of implementation. Instead, a number of 


authors have suggested the importance of matching models to 


particular policy areas--that not all models are equally well 


suited to explaining implementation in all policy areas. Soren 
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Winter and Ernest Alexander, for example, have each proposed 


selection of individualized models emphasizing variables of 
particular importance in the policy being assessed.” 

A specific problem of model selection emerges in the present 
research. All of analytic frameworks, checklists, and models 
available in the existing public policy implementation literature 
have as their primary focus the implementation of public policy 
by the executive branch of government. The emphases found in 
these models may or may not be well suited to highlight 
implementation factors which would explain implementation by the 
judicial branch of government. 

Major differences exist between the executive and judicial 
branches of government with respect to a wide variety of the 
variables included in the various implementation models. For 
example, organizational structure and organizational constraints 
are different. The individual actors have experienced very 
different types of socialization. Role perceptions vary 
considerably between the two branches. Communications patterns 
are distinctly different. 

However, points of similarity exist between implementation 
by the executive and judicial branches as exemplified in the 
implementation of the U.S. Sentencing Guidelines. For example, 
both branches rely on statutory clarity to structure 
implementation. Resource availability is also important to 


implementation in both branches. 
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A study of implementation of the Sentencing Guidelines seems 
particularly well suited to top-down theory. Only one policy is 
involved, and the policy has been communicated in clear statutory 
language by Congress and in clear regulatory language by the 
Sentencing Commission. State and local governments are not at 
all involved, and a limited number of identifiable actors are 
involved in the implementation. The discretionary decisions of 
the implementors, in the case of this law, are part of the public 
record. 

The specific model selected for use in this study, is that 
of George Edwards.’ Edwards’ "top-down" model appears to be 


particularly appropriate for an analysis of the U.S. Sentencing 


Guidelines. Edwards’ model highlights features which distinguish 


the judiciary from the executive branch of government and are of 
particular importance to implementation within the judiciary: 
organizational factors and attitudes of judge implementors in 
particular. 

Edwards’ model holds that implementation success is related 
to the substantial presence of four factors: (1) clear 
communication of the law; (2) adequate resources; (3) a non- 

ragmented bureaucratic structure with continuity of standard 
operating procedures; and (4) positive dispositions of those 
responsible for implementation. Each of these four factors is 


examined in detail in the present study. 


Methodology and Data 

An understanding of the methodology of this research 
requires some familiarity with the design of the guidelines 
policy. A brief explanation of the operation of the guidelines 
is thus in order. 

The essence of the guideline system created by the U.S. 
Sentencing Commission for the use in the federal courts is a 
table of sentence ranges. The enabling legislation specified 
that the sentencing table be comprised of categories of offenses 
and categories of defendants." The legislation mandated a 
system that would require judges to select sentences from within 
the ranges indicated by the sentencing table under most 
circumstances. Specific provision was made, however, for 
sentences departing from the ranges of the sentencing table: 

The court shall impose a sentence of the kind, and 

within the [guidelines] range, . . . unless the court 

finds that an aggravating or mitigating circumstance 

exists that was not adequately taken into consideration 
by the Sentencing Commission in formulating the 

guidelines and that should result in a sentence 

different from that described. . .. [Additionally], 

upon motion of the government, the court shall have the 

authority to impose a sentence below a level 

established by the statute as minimum sentence so as to 

reflect a defendant’s substantial assistance in the 


investigation or prosecution of another person who has 
committed an offense." 


The departure provision also included a requirement that the 


judge specify reasons for any departure from the appropriate 


sentencing range of the guidelines. In all cases, the judge was 
instructed to state in open court at the time of sentencing the 


reasons for imposition of the particular sentence.” 
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Additionally, the Act made all sentences subject to defense or 
prosecution appeal to the circuit courts.” 

The sentencing table created by the Commission and approved 
by Congress is replicated as appendix A. The matrix of the table 
is constructed from two sets of factors: those pertaining to the 
criminal history of the defendant and those pertaining to the 
offense level of the crime. Pursuant to factual findings, the 
sentencing judge determines the appropriate cell of the table for 
use in sentencing. As offense levels and criminal history cate- 
gories increase, so do sentence ranges on the sentencing grid. 

Four years of experience with the guidelines has shown that 
sentences which depart from the recommended ranges of the 
sentencing table do so for a wide variety of reasons. The most 
frequent reason for departure is the one specified in the initial 
law: a departure for "substantial assistance to the government on 
the motion of the government."”! Although the law specifically 
provides for departures, the reasonableness of a departure is 
subject to appellate review. In fact, the appellate courts have 
found a substantial number of the judges’s reasons for departure 
to have been based on unwarranted factors.*% Considerable 
tension surrounds the subject of departures and the extent of a 
judge’s ability to exercise discretion in sentencing. Departures 


call into question the adequacy of the guideline grid to deal 


with all offense and all offender circumstances, and they also 


Signal challenges to the curtailment of judicial discretion. 


For this study, sentences which fall outside the ranges 


provided in the sentencing grid are used as an indicator of 
implementation difficulty. Departures provide a measure of the 
frequency with which judges have found the guidelines to be 
sufficiently inadequate or inappropriate to the case at hand to 
justify a rejection of a sentence from the table. In fact, 
departures are monitored by the Commission to determine whether 
amendments should be made to the matrix. Departures serve, in 
effect, as an implementation feedback loop. Thus, even though 
departures are provided for by statute, they serve as a useful 


proxy for problems with implementation with the initial statute. 


Data reported for the pre-Mistretta period are incomplete 
and likely skewed with regard to departure rates. Prior to the 


January 1989 Mistretta decision, many judges regarded the 


guidelines as unconstitutional and chose to sentence under the 
old law instead of under the guidelines. Only those cases which 
were sentenced under the guidelines appear in the data set. Once 
the Supreme Court clarified constitutional issues related to the 
guidelines, the option to use the old law for guidelines cases 


was clearly removed. 


Research Design and Analysis 


The procedure used is a cross sectional/longitudinal 
research design using the bodies of data described below. The 
study is cross sectional in its examination of comparative 


behavior across the 12 circuits of the U.S. courts. This permits 
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an examination of any regional differences in the implementation 
of the law. [Appendix B provides a map of the 12 circuits]. The 
longitudinal dimension of the study is presented through an 
analysis of sentencing for two time periods: (1) sentencing under 
the guidelines which took place between November 1, 1987 (the 
effective date of the guidelines) and January 18, 1989 (the date 


of the United States Supreme Court decision Mistretta v. U.S. 


finding the guidelines constitutional; and (2) guidelines 
sentencing from January 19, 1989 to June 30, 1990. A comparison 
of these periods should reveal any changes in implementation 
following the decision of the Supreme Court that the guidelines 
were constitutional. 

The research tests hypotheses related to each of the four 
components of the Edwards model: clear communications, adequate 
resources, advantageous bureaucratic structure, and positive 
dispositions of implementors. The independent variables are 
factors drawn from the four components of the Edwards model, 
measured by factors such as court staffing, caseload, and judges’ 
rulings on guidelines constitutionality prior to the Supreme 


Court decision in Mistretta. 


Implementation success is indicated throughout the study by 
low rates of sentencing departures from the ranges provided in 
the guidelines sentencing table (the dependent variable). To 
calculate the departure rate, a computer program was designed 


which replicates each cell of the sentencing table. Criminal 


history points and offense levels from each fully documented case 


were then used to locate the applicable cell of the sentencing 


table for that case. Where the sentence given was higher 
lower than the range of months provided on the sentencing 
a determination of departure was made. 

Correlation and chi square are the statistical tests 
Significance used for the study. All analyses have been 
conducted using the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences 
(SPSS). Specific probabilities are reported for all statistical 
tests, with a level of significance set at .05. The unit of 


analysis used throughout is the guidelines sentencing case. 


Data Sources 


Three different types of data were used for the larger 
research project: data concerning sentencing, data concerning the 
backgrounds of U.S. district judges, and institutional data 
regarding the various districts of the U.S. courts. 

Case Data: The case data file includes data regarding 
offender and offense characteristics and sentence imposed for all 
criminal cases sentenced under the U.S. Sentencing Guidelines, 
November 1, 1987 to September 1, 1990. These data were provided 
in machine readable form by the U.S. Sentencing Commission. 


Judicial Background Data: Data concerning a variety of 


background characteristics of U.S. district judges were obtained 
from a variety of judicial almanacs and placed in a data file 


which was appended to the case data by staff at the Sentencing 
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Commission. Findings based on judges’ background characteristics 
are reported elsewhere.” 
The Sentencing Commission provided data concerning district 
judges’ positions on the constitutionality of the guidelines 


prior to the Supreme Court decision in Mistretta. These data 


were also provided in machine readable form and appended to the 
sentencing case data file. 

Institutional Data: Institutional data obtained include such 
factors as the number of districts in each circuit, circuit 
population and geographic size, judicial and probation officer 
staffing in each circuit, and weighted case filings of the 
districts in the circuit. Data were collected for early and 
recent guidelines implementation periods (1988 and 1990). The 
sources of the data were reports of the Sentencing Commission and 


of the U.S. Administrative Office of the Courts.” 


Findings 
Clarity and Communication of the Law 
The first of the components of the Edwards model to be 
analyzed with regard to the implementation of the sentencing 


guidelines concerns communications features of the law. The 


Edwards model indicates that successful implementation requires 


that the objectives of the law be clearly stated and that 


transmission of statutory instructions be clear and consistent. 


Clarity of Statutory Goals 

A frequent cause of difficulty with policy implementation is 
the absence of clarity in the statute concerning the objectives 
of the law. Edwards argues that lack of clarity regarding 
statutory objectives can often be traced to competing goals 
within the legislative body.* This issue was a problem in the 
creation of the sentencing guidelines. 

To accomplish its philosophic aims, Congress proposed a set 
of practical objectives. These objectives were spelled out in 
the 1984 Act. They were: to achieve honesty in sentencing by 


eliminating the ambiguities of sentences imposed by judges and 


implemented by parole boards under the indeterminate sentencing 


model, to achieve uniformity in sentencing by narrowing the large 
disparities in sentences imposed by different federal courts for 
Similar conduct by similar offenders, and to achieve proportion- 
ality in sentencing through a system that would impose different 
sentences for criminal conduct of different severity.” These 
objectives were clearly stated and quite straightforward. 
Congress also spelled out the means by which they were to be 
accomplished. With regard to achieving honesty in sentencing, 
the indeterminate sentencing system was to be eliminated and 
parole would no longer play a role in the federal criminal 
justice system. Uniformity and proportionality in sentencing 
were to be accomplished through the use of a guidelines 
sentencing system, the details of which were to be recommended by 


the Sentencing Commission. 
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Practically, however, the two objectives of uniformity and 
proportionality are difficult to achieve simultaneously. As the 
Commission pointed out: 

Perfect uniformity--sentencing every offender to five 

years--destroys proportionality. Having only a few 

simple categories of crimes would make the guidelines 

uniform and easy to administer, but might lump together 

offenses that are different in important respects. 

At the same time, a sentencing system tailored to fit 
every conceivable wrinkle of each case can become 
unworkable and seriously compromise the certainty of 
punishment and its deterrent effect.” 

Accordingly, the Commission found it necessary to strike a 
balance between the uniform and the proportional approaches. 
Thus, neither uniformity nor proportionality can be perfectly 


achieved under the guidelines. 


Transmission of Instructions to Implementors 

For a policy to be successfully implemented, Edwards argues 
that the implementors must know what it is that they are supposed 
to do. Clear instructions, consistently and completely transmit- 
ted through decent channels of communication are the essentials. 
These essentials are made easier, according to Edwards, by the 
placement of responsibility for implementation in the hands of a 
relatively small and cohesive group of individuals.” 

In structuring the change it desired in criminal sentencing, 
Congress placed central responsibility for the change with the 
Sentencing Commission, an independent agency within the federal 


judiciary. This small, centralized group was charged not only 


with drafting the sentencing guidelines but also with designing a 
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training system for communicating to the courts what needed to be 


done.” Transmission of instructions on guideline implementation 


was specified to take place in a direct line from the Sentencing 
Commission to the judges and other federal court officers. 

Several elements of a communications system have enhanced 
the communication of the law and have insured its consistency: an 
extensive and ongoing training program, a comprehensive 
Guidelines Manual, a Technical Assistance Service (telephone 
hotline), a computer support system (ASSYST), and a documentation 
system for case information.” 

An especially important piece of the communications system 
is the actual trail of paper used to document court actions. 

This documentation, in fact, assists in insuring consistency of 
guideline application. Four specific pieces of documentation are 
required by the Sentencing Commission for each case: a 
Presentence Report, a Guidelines Worksheet, a Judgment of 
Conviction, and a Statement of Reasons. 

The Presentence Report is a document prepared by the 
probation office describing the offense, the background of the 
offender, probation office recommendations regarding guidelines 
levels, and probation office recommendations regarding the 
sentence.*! The Guidelines Worksheet, also prepared by the 
probation office, is a document containing the calculations of 
offense level and criminal history points for each case.” The 
Judgment of Conviction is the official sentencing document in a 


particular case. With this court order, a defendant who is to be 
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imprisoned is turned over to the U.S. Bureau of Prisons. This 
form is a modified (more extensive) version of the court order 
form which was used under the old law. The Statement of Reasons 
contains the judge’s explanation of the reasons for imposition 
of the particular sentence.” 

Following the imposition of sentence, the probation office 
prepares a packet of all the available applicable forms for 
submission to the Sentencing Commission.” The Sentencing 
Commission’s charge from Congress to collect and analyze 
guidelines sentencing data requires cooperation of court staff in 
preparing and submitting necessary paper work. Thus, high rates 
of submission of these forms serves as an indicator of 


implementation success. 


A Test of the Effectiveness of the Communications 

In order to assess empirically the success of implementation 
related to the communication of the law, data from the 
communication system of the law were tested. 


Hypothesis 1: Communications. Effective communication of the 


law is positively related to low rates of departure from the 
sentencing grid. 
The independent variable, effective communication of the 


law, is evidenced by court use of the case documentation scheme 


designed by the Sentencing Commission. Data provided by the 


Commission for this research include an indication of submission 


or non-submission of the Presentence Report, the Guidelines 


Worksheet, the Judgment of Conviction, and the Statement of 
Reasons. The submission rates of all of these documents are used 
as measures of effective communication. The dependent variable 
here and throughout the paper is the rate of sentencing 
departures from the guidelines matrix. 

Table 1 shows the rates of submission of each of the four 
forms of documentation required by the Sentencing Commission and 
the departure rates for each of the 12 circuits. These are shown 


for the pre- and post-Mistretta periods. In most circuits, 


submission rates have exceeded 95 percent for three of the 


documents in both the pre- and post-Mistretta periods: the Pre- 
sentence Report, the Worksheet, and the Judgment of Conviction. 
[Table 1 about here] 

Judges’ Statements of Reasons have been submitted at far 
lower rates than the other three forms of documentation. As is 
shown in table 1, national submission rates for the Statement of 
Reasons (and appropriate alternatives) were 48.5 percent pre- 


Mistretta and 73.4 percent post-Mistretta. Unlike the circum- 


stances of Judgments of Conviction, the requirement of a 
Statement of Reasons for every case is a new requirement of the 
guidelines law. Although judges’ compliance in the submission of 


Statements of Reason has improved dramatically in the post- 


Mistretta period, there is clearly a lower level of cooperation 


with the implementation of the law as measured by submissions of 


Statements of Reason. 
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Circuit departure rates range from 29 percent (5th Circuit) 


to 46.5 percent (9th Circuit) in the pre-Mistretta period and 


from 11.1 percent (D.C. Circuit) to 26.9 percent (3rd and 8th 


Circuits) in the post-Mistretta period. Of particular importance 


is the substantial decrease in departure rates shown nationally 


over the two periods: from 33.2 percent pre-Mistretta to 19 


percent post-Mistretta. 


In order to assess the relationship between the document 
submission rates and the departure rates, a series of correlation 
analyses were conducted. For each of the periods, district court 
submission rates for each of the four required forms were 
correlated separately with the district departure rate. (The 
circuit level data reported on the table summarizes the figures 
for the districts). The correlation coefficients from these 
analyses are shown at the bottom of each of the columns showing 
document submission rates. The hypothesis predicts a positive 
relationship between high rates of submissions of required 
documents and low rates of departure from the sentencing grid. 
The expected correlation coefficients are, therefore, negative. 

The results, as shown on table 1, are quite scattered. In 


the pre-Mistretta period, only the Statements of Reasons sub- 


missions produced a correlation coefficient which was expected 
(r = -.1347, p = .101), but it was not significant. The 


correlation coefficients for the other three forms were all 


positive, and two of these oositive at a marginally 


Statistically significant level: the Presentence Report (r = 
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.1900, p = .038) and the Worksheet (r = .1790, p = .048). In the 


post-Mistretta period, the submission rates of all of the forms 
except the Statements of Reasons produced expected (negative) 
correlation coefficients, but all at a non-significant level. 
The correlation of the submission rates of the Statement of 
Reasons with departure rates produced a highly significant, 
unexpected correlation coefficient (r = .5581, p = .000). 

Because of the substantial change in submission rates of the 


Statements of Reasons from the pre- to the post-Mistretta period, 


the data were further explored to identify the pattern of 


submissions over time. Data were divided into monthly periods 


instead of the two lengthy periods divided by the Supreme Court 
decision. Figure 1 presents a graph of these monthly submission 
rates for the period March 1988 to June 1990. Data for November 
and December 1987 and January and February 1988 were excluded 
from this graph (and from the subsequent graph shown in figure 2) 
because numbers of cases were very low during the first few 
months of guideline implementation (the numbers of guidelines 
sentencings for these months were 3, 1, 11, and 25 respectively). 
[Figure 1 about here] 


The graph depicts low submission rates in the pre-Mistretta 


period and an overall decline from March to December 1988. An 
upturn in submissions rates began in early January 1989. 
upward jump in submission rates occurred in the 13 days 


the Supreme Court’s decision in Mistretta (a jumo from 


percent to 71.1 percent). The impact of the cou 
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clearly substantial. Once the constitutionality issues were set 
aside, it was apparent that judges would be required to comply 
with requirements of the guidelines law. Following Mistretta, 
there was a dramatic increase followed by an additional slow but 
Steady growth in submission rates. The latter is a likely 
indication of growing familiarity with and acceptance of the law. 
Although the submission rates of early 1990 were substantially 
improved over earlier periods, these rates in the high 70’s and 
low 80’s still fall significantly short of full compliance with 
the explicit requirement of judicial submission of Statements of 
Reasons. 

The concluding question is whether the communications 
component of the Edwards model appears valid in the case of 
implementation of the Sentencing Reform Act. The results of the 
test of the hypothesis drawn from the Edwards model are not 
conclusive. It is clear from the data that there have been high 
levels of cooperation with the Sentencing Commission concerning 
the submission of documents. It is also clear that submissions 
of the one problematic document, the Statement of Reasons, have 


improved substantially in response to the Supreme Court decision 


in Mistretta and also as a likely result of growing familiarity 


with the law. Correlations of document submission rates with 
sentencing departure rates, however, yielded contradictory and 
inconclusive results. Given these results, the communications 


component of the Edwards model cannot be considered especially 
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valuable in assessing implementation of the sentencing 


guidelines. 


Resources in Support of the Law 

The second component of Edwards’ model concerns the 
resources available to implement the policy in question. Edwards 
notes in particular the need for sufficient authority, 


appropriate physical facilities, and adequate staff.* 


Authority 

Authority, for Edwards, can be either formal or informal; 
but it must be such that the agency responsible for 
implementation has the ability to do (or cause to be done) the 
things necessary to carry out the policy.” 

Formal authority was given to the U.S. Sentencing Commission 
to promulgate the rules and regulations necessary to carry out 
the purposes of the Sentencing Reform Act. The Act states that: 

The Commission . . . shall have the power to 
establish general policies and promulgate 
such rules and regulations for the Commission 
as are necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this chapter.” 


Whether the Commission has the requisite authority to insure 


compliance, however, is another matter. Federal judges hold 


their positions essentially for life and may be removed only by 


impeachment. It can be reasonably difficult, therefore, 


= 
gain 
the cooperation of an unwilling judge with regard to the rules 
and regulations of the sentencing guidelines. The less than 
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uniform compliance in matters as simple as submission of forms, 
discussed in the previous section, serves as an example of the 
problem of Commission authority. 

The federal court system itself serves as a separate system 
of authority for insuring compliance with the guidelines. 
Specific provision is made in the Act for appeals of sentences to 
the circuit courts from the district courts. While the previous 


law had allowed appellate review of sentences only in rare 


circumstances, the Sentencing Reform Act provides for a greatly 


expanded review of sentences. Appeals under the Act may be 
brought by both defense and prosecution.* The appellate courts 
and, ultimately, the Supreme Court provide authority for the 
lower courts on all questions pertaining to the guidelines law. 
The constitutionality of the guidelines was challenged 
extensively during the first fourteen months of implementation. 


The Supreme Court’s decision in Mistretta was an authoritative 


determination of the constitutionality of this law. 


Facilities and Staff 

Implementation resources include facilities and staff as 
well as authority. Edwards includes in his description of 
facilities such items as buildings, land, supplies, and 
equipment. His description of staff considers both numbers and 
capabilities. To the extent that they are provided, all of these 


resources have their source in the federal budget. 
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No line-item appropriations were seen as necessary to fund 


the federal courts for implementation of the sentencing 


guidelines since personnel, facilities, and other support 


requirements for the sentencing function of the federal courts 


have existed historically within the budget of the courts. 


Tests of the Adequacy of Resources 

Several empirical tests of the adequacy of resources were 
performed on data related to resources available for 
implementation of the sentencing guidelines. 


Hypothesis 2: Authority. High levels of the use of 


authority are related positively to low rates of departure from 
the sentencing grid. 

An important indicator of resource availability concerns 
authority. The Supreme Court’s exercise of authority in the 
implementation of the sentencing guidelines was pointed. The 
court’s declaration of the constitutionality of the guidelines in 


Mistretta provided a clear message to judges responsible for 


implementing the law. It has already been shown that departure 


rates decreased substantially from the pre-Mistretta to the post- 


Mistretta period. To determine whether this decrease occurred 


gradually over time or dramatically following the Mistretta 


decision, departure rates were examined for each month for the 


entire period of the study. 
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Figure 2 provides a graph indicating the departure rates 
each month from March 1988 to June 1990. The graph shows the 
dramatic impact of the Supreme Court’s decision in Mistretta. 
[Figure 2 about here] 


Prior to the Mistretta decision, departure rates ranged from 


29.3 to 38.5 percent. In the month and a half following 
Mistretta, the rates plummeted from 33.3 percent to 13.1 percent. 


Since Mistretta, the range of departure rates has been from 13.1 


percent to 24.7 percent. Although a gradual increase in depar- 
ture rates has occurred since the low point in February 1989, the 


post-Mistretta rates have never reached the pre-Mistretta range. 


Thus, the hypothesized relationship between authority (as 
signified by the action of the Supreme Court in Mistretta) and 
departure rates is remarkably clear. 

The gradual increase in departure rates which followed the 


dramatic post-Mistretta drop in these rates is likely related to 


two factors. First, the Commission has made it clear to judges 
that departures are provided for in the guidelines law, and are a 
primary source of information for the Commission concerning the 
need for amendments to sections of the guidelines.” Second, 


there are a number of judges whose objections to the law were not 


Satisfied by the Mistretta decision. The most frequently heard 


objection is that the law inappropriately reduces the discretion 


of the district judges. 
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Hypothesis 3: Staffing Resources. High levels of staffing 
resources are positively related to low rates of departure from 
the sentencing grid. 

Resources available for implementation of the guidelines are 
measured by factors pertaining to court staffing for guidelines 
implementation. Two ratios are used as specific resource 
measures: the ratio of probation officers to authorized 
judgeships and the ratio of weighted case filings to authorized 
judgeships. Weighted case filings are used by the Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts as the measure of district judges’ 
overall workload. Weighted case filings include both civil and 


criminal felony cases filed in U.S. district courts. The case 


weighting system was established by a time study conducted by the 


Federal Judicial Center in 1979.” 
The first resource measure, the ratio of probation officers 
to authorized judgeships, together with the corresponding depart- 


ure rates for each of the 12 circuits, is shown in table 2. The 


table is divided into the pre- and post-Mistretta periods. 

can be seen from the table, there is variation from circuit 
circuit, ranging from a low of 2.37 (1st Circuit) to a high 

5.93 (llth Circuit) pre-Mistretta and from 2.72 (lst Circuit) to 


7.27 (llth Circuit) post-Mistretta. It should be noted that an 


increase has occurred in resource levels over the two periods of 
time as measured by the national probation officer to judge 


ratio: 4.31 to 1 pre-Mistretta and 5.28 to 1 post-Mistretta. 


[Table 2 about here] 
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A correlation analysis was conducted on the data summarized 
in table 2. For this and subsequent analyses, district level 
figures (rather than the circuit level summaries reported in the 
tables) are used for the analysis where possible. The results of 
this analysis, shown at the bottom of the table, are a correla- 


tion coefficient of .1157 (p = .139) for the pre-Mistretta period 


and a correlation coefficient of .0115 (p = .457) for the post- 
Mistretta period. A high ratio of probation officers to judges 
indicates a high resource level and a low departure level indi- 
cates implementation success. According to the hypothesis, the 
expected relationship between the two factors is, therefore, 
inverse. The expected negative correlation does not occur in 
either period. The results are not statistically significant for 
either period. 

Table 3 shows the ratio of weighted case filings to 


authorized judgeships for the 12 circuits for the pre- and post- 


Mistretta periods. As is evident from the table, the range of 


case filings/authorized judgeship ratios is substantial, 


extending in the pre-Mistretta period from 336 (D.C. Circuit) to 


531.67 (3rd Circuit). In the post-Mistretta period the range was 
from 322 (D.C. Circuit) to 502.15 (6th Circuit). Also to be 


noted is the drop in the ratio nationally from the pre-Mistretta 


to the post-Mistretta period: ratios of 466.37 to 1 and 448.12 


to 1 respectively. 


[Table 3 about here] 
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A correlation analysis was performed on the data summarized 


in table 3. The analysis of district level data yields a 


correlation coefficient of .0480 (p = .327) for the pre-Mistretta 


period and -.0593 (p = .288) for the post-Mistretta period. A 


low ratio of criminal case filings to judges indicates a high 
level of resources, and (as is noted above) a low level of 
departures indicates implementation success. Therefore, 
according to the hypothesis, the expected relationship between 
the two factors is positive. The findings, however, are 


inconsistent and inconclusive. The correlation coefficient 


the pre-Mistretta period is positive but insignificant; and 


correlation coefficient for the post-Mistretta period is 


negative, and also insignificant. 

Although the expected result from the hypothesis is a 
positive correlation between high levels of resources (low 
caseload/judge) and implementation success (low departure rate), 
there is a logical explanation for an opposite result. Earlier 
studies of appellate courts have found that heavy workload 
demands reduce the expression of dissent.*' It may well be that 
as caseload increases, district court judges are more inclined to 
take the path of least effort in issuing their sentences. Use of 
the guidelines ranges may provide the simplest available 
alternative for judges with little time. To the extent that 
district judges’ behavior follows this pattern, the hypothesis of 
a relationship between high levels of resources and 


implementation success may be simply wrong. Neither the 


= 
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hypothesis drawn from Edwards model nor the alternative 
explanation just suggested has consistent support from the data. 
The conclusion to be drawn concerning the value of the 

resources component of the Edwards model is not much clearer than 
the conclusion concerning the communications component. The test 
of hypothesis two produced a clear result, consistent with the 
hypothesis, concerning the impact of the exercise of authority on 
departure rates. In contrast, tests of hypothesis three, as 
measured by probation officer/judge ratios and by weighted case 
filings/judge ratios yielded inconsistent, inconclusive results. 

t can thus be said that there is only limited support for the 
applicability of the Edwards model, as interpreted here, to the 


resources dimension of the guidelines implementation. 


Organizational Issues Related to Implementation 

The third component of Edwards’ model concerns issues 
related to the structure of the organization responsible for 
implementation. Edwards argues that two major factors related to 
organizational structure contribute to implementation failure: 
fragmentation of the organization and influence of existing 


standard operating procedures. 


Organizational Fragmentation 
Organizational fragmentation, defined by Edwards as 


"dispersion of responsibility for a policy area among several 


organizational units,"* is a major contributor to implemen- 
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tation failure. Says Edwards, "The more actors and agencies 
involved with a particular policy and the more interdependent 
their decisions, the less the probability of a successful 
implementation. 

Responsibility for implementation of the sentencing 
guidelines rests with one agency, the Sentencing Commission, and 
one dispersed system of U.S. courts. 

Although a limited number of agencies and actors is invol- 
ved, the settings in which district judges make their decisions 
vary considerably. Variation exists among the circuits, for 


example, in the number of districts, the number of judges, geo- 


graphic size, and population density. Some circuits are simply 


more spread out than others and are, therefore, more fragmented 
in the traditional sense of the term. Thus, these factors of 


institutional setting may be related to implementation success. 


Standard Operating Procedures 


Edwards sees longstanding SOPs as a significant stumbling 
block to the successful implementation of policy: 


New policies are the most likely to require a change in 
organizational behavior and are therefore the most 
likely to have their implementation hindered by SOPs. 

The more a new policy requires change in an 
organization’s SOPs, the less likely it will be 
implemented as its designers intended.* 


Edwards points out that relatively new organizations and organi- 
zations with substantial personnel turnover have an easier time 
overcoming the influence of SOPs. He suggests that creating a 


new agency which is made responsible for policy implementation is 
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a particularly successful tactic in overcoming the influence of 
soPs .* 

Actual implementation of the guidelines--application of 
guidelines sentencing ranges in the setting of criminal 
sentences--is the responsibility of the courts alone, however. 
And many of the judges of the U.S. district courts have had long 
and extensive experience with the operating procedures of the old 
sentencing law. Three hundred and sixty two of the 667 judges 
sentencing criminal cases under the guidelines law between 
November 1, 1987, and June 30, 1990, had served on the district 
court bench for at least two years prior to the effective date of 
the law.“ Thus, the influence of the procedures of the old law 


should be expected to be substantial. 


A Test of the Impact of Organizational Factors 

To assess empirically the impact of organizational factors 
on the implementation of the sentencing guidelines, two tests 
were performed on organization related data. 

Hypothesis 4: Organizational Fragmentation. Compact court 
structures are positively related to low rates of departures from 
the sentencing grid. 

Several factors are used to measure organizational 


compactness: the number of authorized judgeships per circuit, the 


number of districts per circuit, the number of square miles per 


circuit, and the population density of each circuit. 
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Each of the above factors (or data concerning the factors) 


is constant for the period of time covered by this study. The 


number of districts and the number of authorized judgeships in 
each circuit as well as the size of the districts and the cir- 
cuits remain constant throughout the entire study. Population 
change did occur during this period. However, census data were 
used for the study, so data regarding population size remained 
constant. Although these measures provide only rough indications 
of compactness, the assumption is that the more spread out a 
circuit (in terms of numbers of courts and districts operating, 
geographic area of jurisdiction, and population distribution 
within the jurisdiction) the more fragmented it is. Because the 
measures of compactness remain constant during the period of the 
study, only one time period is examined with regard to 
organizational fragmentation: November 1, 1987, to June 30, 1990. 
Sentence departures from the ranges of the sentencing grid were 
correlated with these measures of compactness. 

Table 4 presents data concerning circuit composition: the 
number of districts, the number of authorized judgeships, the 
number of square miles, and population density. These are shown 
together with the departure rates for each of the circuits for 
the period November 1, 1987 to June 30, 1990. The number of 
districts ranged from 1 (D.C. Circuit) to 13 (9th Circuit). The 
number of authorized judgeships ranged from 15 (D.C. Circuit) to 

The number of square miles per circuit ranged 


Circuit) to 1,350,756 (9th Circuit). The 
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population density was smallest in the 10th Circuit (31.7 persons 
per square mile) and greatest in the D.C. Circuit (10,133.8 per 
Square mile). The departure rate was lowest in the D.C. Circuit 
(14.1 percent) and highest in the 8th Circuit (27.8 percent). 
[Table 4 about here] 

Correlation analyses were performed on each of four sets of 
data: number of districts per circuit and circuit departure 
rates; number of authorized judgeships per circuit and circuit 
departure rates, square miles per district and district departure 
rates; and district population density and district departure 
rates. 

The analysis produced a correlation coefficient of .3535 
(p = .130) for the correlation of the number of districts to 
departure rate. A large number of districts is an indication 
a fragmented circuit, and a high departure rate an indication 
implementation failure. The expected relationship, therefore 
positive. Although the correlation coefficient was positive, 
was not significant. 

The correlation coefficient for the number of authorized 
judgeships in each circuit and circuit departure rates was -.1397 
(p = .094). A small number of judges indicates organizational 
compactness, and a low departure rate indicates implementation 


success. The expectation from the hypothesis, therefore, is of a 


positive relationship. The findings were contrary to the 


expected relationship. The relationship between authorized 
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judgeships and departure rate was negative, although not at a 


statistically significant level. 


The correlation coefficient for the square miles per 


district to departure rate is -.1338 (p = .102). A large 


geographic size indicates fragmentation. The expected 
relationship between geographic size and departure rate is, 
therefore, positive. The correlation coefficient found was 
negative, but insignificant. 

The last correlation, district population density and 
departure rate, yielded a coefficient of -.1310 (p = .107). A 
low level of density indicates fragmentation. The expected 
relationship between population density and departure rate is 
negative. The correlation coefficient found was negative, but 
not at a statistically significant level. 

Correlation analyses showing the relationships between four 
different measures of court compactness and departure rates have 
produced scattered results. Results consistent with the 
expectations of the hypotheses were found for two of the four 
independent variables (number of districts and population 
density). Neither of these results was significant. Results 
opposite to those expected from the hypotheses were found 
regarding the number of authorized judgeships and square miles. 
Again, neither of these results was significant. It can be 
concluded that there is no significant support for the hypothesis 


that compact court structures, as measured here, are positively 
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related to low rates of departure from the ranges of the 
sentencing grid. 


Hypothesis 5: SOP Influence. Low levels of influence of 


standard operating procedures are positively related to low rates 
of departure from the sentencing grid. 

For the second hypothesis, the indicator of an impact of the 
standard operating procedures of the old law is a judge’s 
district bench experience under the old law. SOP influence is 
measured by comparing the departure rates of judges with two or 
more years of district court service prior to the implementation 
of the guidelines with the departure rates of judges who joined 
the district bench after the implementation date. 

Table 5 shows departure rates of judges with two or more 
years experience on the district bench prior to the 
implementation of the guidelines law and departure rates of 
judges appointed after the effective date of the law. These 


rates are shown both pre-and post-Mistretta. The number of 


judges in each group and the number of cases on which the 
departure rates are sentenced are also shown on the table. 
[Table 5] 


The departure rate for judges appointed prior to November 1, 


1985, is shown to be 33.4 percent for the pre-Mistretta period 


and 18.6 percent for the post-Mistretta period. It should be 


noted that, of the 506 judges appointed prior to November i, 
1985, only 362 sentenced cases under the guidelines law in the 


pre-Mistretta period. Judges appointed after November 1, 


1989 
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departed at a rate of 27.2 percent pre-Mistretta and 22.7 percent 


post-Mistretta. 


The chi-square reported on the table is 5.1667 (p = .023) 


for the pre-Mistretta period and 24.8276 (p = .000) for the post- 


Mistretta period. The chi-square analysis shows statistically 


Significant differences in the departure rates of the two groups 
for each of the two periods. The expected result from the 
hypothesis is a higher departure rate from those judges 
accustomed to the procedure of the old law. As can be observed 


from the table, this was true only for the pre-Mistretta period. 


The finding for the post-Mistretta period was opposite from that 


which was expected. Once Mistretta was decided, judges with pre- 


guidelines experience seemed substantially more willing to adopt 


the new sentencing procedures than they were before Mistretta. 


An important factor must be considered in assessing these 
results. The impact of the old law procedure fell heaviest on 
those who served on the bench for a period of time prior to 
guidelines implementation, but it did not fall exclusively on 
this group. The Sentencing Reform Act required that persons 
convicted of offenses committed on or after November 1, 1987, 
were subject to guidelines sentencing. Persons convicted of 
offenses occurring prior to this date were to be sentenced under 
the old law. Substantial numbers of trials of old law cases 
continued well into the period of guidelines implementation. 


of December 1989, the month before Mistretta, 33.1 percent of 


cases being tried were still old law cases.*” This number | 
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reduced to 25 percent in August 1990.** Some old law exposure 
must thus be assumed even for judges appointed after November 1, 
1987. Given this exposure and the contradictory results of the 
analyses, no conclusion should be drawn with regard to the valid- 
ity of the hypothesis concerning the relationship of standard 
operating procedures and departure rates. 

It can be concluded that limited support for exists for 
hypotheses four and five presented here concerning institutional 
factors and implementation success. Only half of the tests of 
each hypothesis yielded an expected result, and in only one 
Situation was the corroborating result statistically significant. 
The institutional component of the Edwards model, consequently, 
can be considered only marginally appropriate for the analysis of 


this instance of implementation within the judicial branch. 


Dispositions of Implementors 


Edwards argues that a positive attitude toward a policy on 
the part of implementors is a crucial factor in successful 


implementation: 


If implementors are well-disposed toward a particular 
policy, they are more likely to carry it out as the 
original decisionmakers intended. But when 
implementors’ attitudes or perspectives differ from the 
decisionmakers’, the process of implementing a policy 
becomes infinitely more complicated.” 


In the case of the sentencing guidelines, there was clearly 


a problem with the judges’ attitudes toward the law. [In 


particular, many judges objected to the reduction of 


discretion in sentencing. Additionally, the law was 


judicial 
Opposed by 
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Significant portions of the judiciary for what were seen as 
constitutional violations. 

During the first year the guidelines were in effect, 
hundreds of challenges were made to the Sentencing Reform Act and 
to the Guidelines. The vast majority of these challenges 
challenged the Act’s constitutionality on issues related to the 
historic notion of the separation of powers. During this period 


of time 180 district court judges found the guidelines 


unconstitutional.” Then, in October 1988, the U.S. Supreme 


Court heard oral argument in an Eighth Circuit case challenging 


the Guidelines. In Mistretta v. U.S., defendant John Mistretta 


had moved to have the guidelines found unconstitutional: 
on the grounds that the Sentencing Commission was 
constituted in violation of the established doctrine of 
separation of powers, and that Congress delegated 


excessive authority to the Commission to structure the 
Guidelines .* 


The Supreme Court delivered an eight-to-one decision on 
case on January 18, 1989. Writing for the majority, Justice 
Blackmun found that the delegation of authority to the Sentencing 
Commission met constitutional requirements. Additionally, he 
found that the placement of the Commission in the judicial branch 
did not constitute a violation of the separation of powers 
doctrine. Constitutional objections to the guidelines have come 


to a virtual standstill since this decision. 
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A Test of the Impact of Implementors’ Dispositions 
In order to make an empirical determination of the impact of 
implementors’ dispositions on the implementation of the 
sentencing guidelines, data regarding judges’ attitudes toward 
the law and their sentencing actions were tested. 


Hypothesis 6: Dispositions of Implementors. Favorable 


dispositions of implementors are positively related to low rates 
of departure from the sentencing grid. 
Judges’ dispositions toward the law are measured by district 


judges’ pre-Mistretta positions on the constitutionality of the 


law. Constitutionality positions used in this analysis are those 
identified by the staff of the Sentencing Commission. Commission 
records show 180 judges ruling unfavorably on the 


constitutionality of the guidelines pre-Mistretta. The 


Commission has classified 459 of the remaining judges as judges 
who found the guidelines constitutional. This number includes 


120 judges who were known to make a positive ruling on 


constitutionality and 329 who had applied the law without finding 


it unconstitutional. Twenty eight judges were not identified 
with either position due to coding problems in the data set. 


It is important to note that the pre-Mistretta period was 


rife with problems which may cloud analysis of judges’ 

dispositions. At various times during this period, several 
Appeal reached their own decisions on the 

constitutionality the guidelines. Since these holdings were 


for the district judges in the respective 
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circuits, they quite likely altered the sentencing practices of 
Many district judges. Also, since this study utilizes a data 
base of guidelines cases, those judges who did not apply the 


guidelines are lost to the study for the pre-Mistretta period. 


For the post-Mistretta period, all sentences for offenses 


committed after the effective date of the guidelines are included 
in the data base. 
Table 6 presents data concerning district judges’ pre- 


Mistretta positions on guideline constitutionality and their 


departure rates, pre- and post-Mistretta. In the pre-Mistretta 


period, judges who affirmed the law departed at a slightly lower 


rate than did those who found the law unconstitutional (33 


percent and 34.9 percent respectively). This pattern is reversed 


in the post-Mistretta period: 19.8 percent departures for judges 
who had affirmed the law and 17.3 percent for judges who 
initially struck down the law. 

[Table 6] 

A chi-square test was performed on data for each of the 
periods to test the relationship of judges’ positions on the 
constitutionality of the sentencing guidelines to their rates 
sentencing departures. This analysis yielded a chi-square of 


.7968 (p=. in the pre-Mistretta period and a chi-square of 


26.9451 (p = .000) in the post-Mistretta period. The finding, 


therefore is that a statistically significant difference in 


departures of the two groups occurred only in the post-Mistretta 


period. 
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The expected relationship from the hypothesis was higher 
departure rates for judges who held the position that the law was 
unconstitutional. As can be observed from the table, judges who 


ruled the guidelines unconstitutional had higher departure rates 


only in the pre-Mistretta period. It would appear that once the 
Supreme Court spoke on the issue of guidelines constitutionality, 
prior dispositions regarding constitutionality became less 
relevant than other factors impacting judicial decisions. 


The result of the pre-Mistretta table is clouded by the fact 


that some of the judges who held the position that the law was 
unconstitutional did not sentence under the law until the Supreme 
Court declared it constitutional. Ninety-eight of the 180 judges 
who found the guidelines unconstitutional sentenced no cases 


under the guidelines in the pre-Mistretta period. It can be 


concluded that, if the judge’s pre-Mistretta position on the 


constitutionality of the law is a valid measure of disposition 
toward the law, the Edwards model would appear not to hold in 
this case of implementation within the judicial branch. The 
model is not a good predictor of patterns of implementation in 


either the pre- or post-Mistretta period. 


Conclusion 


This paper explores the usefulness of a specific public 
policy implementation model, that proposed by George Edwards, for 


understanding instances of policy implementation which occur 


within the judicial branch of government. The larger study, of 
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which this is a part, examines additionally the usefulness of 
judicial attribute theory for understanding judicial 
implementation. Judicial attribute theory is found to be 
moderately useful in explaining judges actions regarding the U.S. 
Sentencing Guidelines. 
The present study finds that the Edwards model is of 


use in this case of a judicial setting. The data are confined to 


a Single instance of policy implementation within the judiciary: 


the U.S. Sentencing Guidelines. This single instance of policy 
implementation involved, however, a highly visible law impacting 
many lives. Additionally, it changed substantially the manner in 
which criminal sentencing is handled in the federal courts. 

Six hypotheses derived from the model were tested. Several of 
the tests involved more than one set of measures, and most 
involved more than one time period. Of the six hypotheses, only 
one was sustained by a significant, expected finding and a second 
was sustained for one of the two periods studied. 

The communications component of the model did not provide 
Satisfactory explanations for the experience of guidelines 
implementation. Results of the several correlation analyses 
failed to uphold a hypothesized relationship between effective 
communication and implementation success. 

The second component of the Edwards model, resources, 
involved both authority and staffing factors. A strong, positive 


relationship was found between authority and implementation 
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success. On the other hand, no significant expected relationship 
was found between staffing resources and implementation success. 

The third component of the model involved institutional 
factors: organizational fragmentation and standard operating 
procedures. Tests of the hypotheses which addressed organiza- 
tional fragmentation yielded no significant, expected result. 
Tests concerning the impact of standard operating procedures, 
yielded a significant, expected result in one time period anda 
significant, opposite result in the second time period. 

The last component of the Edwards model concerned the 
dispositions of implementors toward the policy they were 
responsible for implementing. Testing of the relationship 
between implementor dispositions and implementation success 
not yield a significant, expected result in either the pre- 


Mistretta or the post-Mistretta period. Although the model 


positive implementor dispositions to be highly important to 
implementation success within bureaucracies, implementor 
dispositions did not appear to operate in the same manner within 
the judiciary. 


Several conclusions may be drawn from this study. First, 


implementation of the guidelines can be considered remarkably 


successful. An initial period of conflict and confusion was 
abruptly terminated 14 months after the effective date of the 


law. The Supreme Court’s decision in Mistretta had a marked 


impact on the judges of the federal bench. Subsequent to 


Mistretta, the percent of judges sentencing directly from the 
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guidelines matrix has averaged 81 percent. Given the initial 
strong objections to the law, this high level of guideline matrix 
usage is quite remarkable. 

Second, a great deal has been learned about patterns of 
guideline implementation. Much of what has been learned 
concerning these patterns either fails to support or contradict 
existing theory. It is not appropriate to conclude, however, 
that the Edwards model is ineffective generally in explaining 
implementation within the judiciary. Although the subject of 


this study is a substantial and significant case of judicial 


implementation, it is a single case characterized by tight 


constraints not typically replicated in policy implementation 
within the executive branch. Additionally, it is possible that 
the use of departure rate as the measure of implementation 
success, taken by itself, may be less than adequate. 

Last, attention has been called to essential differences 
between judges and administrators. Administrative implementation 
behavior observed elsewhere has been shown to be strongly related 
to the dispositions of the implementors toward the policy in 
question. This research has shown that judges’ actions in 
implementing law appear not to be greatly affected by their 
dispositions toward the law. These differences between judges 
and administrators merit further exploration, perhaps in the 
direction suggested by Lawrence Baum. Baum has argued that the 
unique training and career experiences of judges incline them 


a 


strongly to think "in terms of hierarchical authority within the 


judicial system and in terms of statutory authority for 
courts." For this reason, Baum sees authority as a far 


stronger force for judge implementors than for administrator 


implementors.* The strength of judicial reaction to authority 


shown in this study supports Baum’s view of implementation by 
judges. Future evaluations of implementation theory would 
benefit from a focus on the differing impacts of authority in 


judicial and administrative settings. 
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TABLE 1 


Communications: Document Submission Rates and Departure Rates, by Circuit, Pre- and Post-Mistretta 


Document Submission Rate 


| 

Presentence Guidelines | Judgment Statement 

| 


Pre-Mistresta 
Circuit 


Repon |  Worksneer | of Convicuon of Reasons 
100.0 99.0 97.9 $2.6 

100.0 99.4 99.7 343 

98.4 99.0 
99.3 99.6 
98.3 
99.8 
98.3 
98.9 
99.3 
99.5 
99.1 
100.0 
AUS. circuits 99.0 


Number of cases 4,962 


Correiation .1900 
Coefficent (with 
departure rate) 


Prooabilitv 


| 
| 


All U.S. circuits 
Number of cases 


| 
| 
Correiauion | | 
| 


Coetficent (with 
deparuwre rate} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

Probability | 


i 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


.230 414 .000 


~ On this and subsequent tables depicting depanure rates, the case N shown on the tabie is the number of cases for which 


complete data were available. The actuaj number of cases sentenced pre-Mistretta was 4.969, and the actual number of cases 
sentenced posi-Mistretta was 30.233. 


 Depanure 
| Rate’ 
| 
| 32.6 
2nd | 34.0 
3rd | 33.0 
4th 35.9 
Sth | 
6th | 325 
Tth | 39.0 
8th 33.3 
Sth | 46.5 
10th | 
Lith 34.4 
D.C. | 35.7 
| | 33.2 
| | | -.1374 | 
| 038 | .048 | 166 | 101 
Ist | woo | m0 | 974 j 822 
2nd | 99.0 | 95.9 | 99.3 | 65.8 | 15.0 
3rd | 99.7 | 98.2 97.4 | 87.1 26.9 
4th 97.7 | 91.5 97.5 | 73.8 | 256 
Sth | 99.7 | 7.0 | 98:8 | 683 | ing 
6th | 96 | (95.0 } | | 190 
7th | 99.9 | 97.3 | 96.5 | 718 | 15.6 
8th | 99.7 96.4 | 99.3 | 87.9 | 26.9 
Oth | | 71 | 93 | 641 | 194 
10th | 99.8 | 984 | 96 | 6 | 186 
Lith |} 98 | 983 | 98.9 | 87 | m6 
D.C. 9.5 | | 98.5 45.6 | 
73.4 | 19.0 
29497 
5581 


TABLE 2 


- Staffing Resources: Probation Officer/Authonized Judgesnip Ratios and Depanure Rates, by Circuit. 
Pre- and Post-Mistretta 


Pre-Mistretta ' Post-Mistretta 


Probauon Officer/ | 


: 
Propauon Officer! | 


Departure Ratc 
Judgeship Rauo 


Judgeship Rauo 


32.6 


All U.S. circuits 


Number of cases 


Correlation 
Coefficient (with 
departure rate) 


Probability 


TABLE 3 


- Staffing Resourcss: Weighted Case Filings/Authorized Judgesnip Ratios and Depanure Rates, by Circuit, 
Pre- and Post-Mistreta 


Pre-Mistretta Post-Mistretra 


Weighted Case Weighted Case 
| Filings/Judgesnip Ratio Depanure Rase | FilingsJudgeship Ratio 


32.6 | 382.31 27 
34.0 447.34 15.0 
33.0 498.06 26.9 
35.9 | 430.00 | 2, 
29.0 | 496.35 | I29 

302.15 

460.51 

390.75 

437.60 

427.26 

$21.63 

322.00 


All U.S. citreus j 6.5 33. 448.12 


Number 
of cases 


Correiatuon 
Coefficzrent 
(with dep- 

arture rate) 


Propapiiitv 


a, 
2nd | 3.84 | 34.0 | 4.58 | 15.0 
3rd | 3.07 | 33.0 | 3.69 | 26.9 
4th 5.19 | 35.9 | 6.74 26 
Sth | 4.69 | 29.0 | 6.22 | Ing 
6th 3.72 | 32.5 4.67 19.0 
3.71 39.0 4.48 15.6 
3th | 3.80 | 33.0 4.49 | 26.9 
9th 5.32 46.3 | 6.22 19.4 
1th 3.31 | 30.7 | 4.79 18.6 
| 5.93 | 34.4 | 7.27 225 
D.C 3.64 38.7 3.95 
4.31 | 33.2 5.28 19.0 
3,553 14,499 
139 | 357 
Ist 355.50 
ad | 450.36 | 
3rd | $31.87 | 
4th 407.40 
Sth 308.23 | 
6th 317.11 
Tth | $25.14 | 
3th 450.89 
Oth | 461.61 
10th 475.97 | 
425.09 
D.C 336.00 ! 
19.0 
3.553 14.499 
0480 0593 
327 288 


TABLE 4 


instituuonai Factors: Number of Districts, Number of Authorized Judgeships, Square Miles, Popuiauon Density, 
and Depanure Rates, ov Circuit, | 1/1/87 to 6/30/90 


Number of 
Number of Distncts Authorized Square Miles 
Judgeships 


Popuiation 


$2,324 
59,109 
54,428 
152,683 
353,626 
178,793 
145,967 
478,620 
1.350.756 


Correiation | 
Coefficient 
(with dep- 

arture rate) 


3535 


| 
| 
| 


Probability | .130 102 


~ On this and subsequent tables depicting departure rates, the case N shown on the tabie is the number of cases for which 
complete data were availiable. The actuai number of cases sentenced for this ume peniod was 35,202. 


TABLE 5 


Insucuuonal Factors: Departure Rates of Judges Appointed Prior to November |, 1985 and Judges Appointed After 
November |, 1987, Pre- and Post-Mistretra 


Pre-Mistretta 


Post-Mistresta 


Cases Number 


; : Depanure Cases Number 
Judge's Appointment Date Sentenced 


of Judges | Rate Sentenced of Judges 
| 
| 


Prior to 11/1/85 2.997 362 18.6 11.029 506 
After 11/1/87 | 188 py 1.509 70 
Chi-Square | 24.8276 


Probability 000 


ace 


Degrees Freedom 


Cases heard by 143 judges wno were appointed between 11/1/85 and 11/1/87 do not appear on this tabie. 


| | Density | Rate 
1 
ist | 5 | 26 | | 538.7 | 24.9 
2nd | 6 | 55 | | 1,202.7 | 17.4 
| 
3rd 52 $48.2 27.9 
| j 
4th 9 | 47 | | 153.3 | 24.4 
| | 
Sth 9 | 65 | | $5.0 | 16.8 
| | | | | 
Sth 9 | 57 160.1 20.8 
Tth 7 | 43 | 203.2 18.1 
8th | 10 38 43.1 27.8 
| | 
9th | (3 85 | 94.6 | 21.3 
10th | 8 | 31 | 555.844 | 31.7 19.8 
| 
{lth | 9 | 57 | 162167 97 37 
D.C l 15 63 | 10,133.83 14.1 
i } | | | | 
92 71 | 3.544.380 | 63.9 21.0 
| | | | 
Number | 18.052 
of cases | 18.052 
| | 
| | | | | 
| 
| 107 | 
| 
| 


Disposition of Impiementors: Judges’ Pre-Mistretta Consututionaiity Position and Departure Rates, 
Pre- and Post Mistretta 


Number 
Pre-Mistretta 


Consututionality Position’ 
lad 
Consnuiuonal 


Unconsumuonai 


Chi-Square 
Probability 


Degress of Freedom 


Post-Mistretta 


Consutuuionality Position 
Constiutional 


Unconstimuonal 


Chi-Square 
Probability 


Degress of Freedom 


Twenty-erght judges were not idenufied by the Sentencing Commission as cither consutuuionai or unconstituuonal because of 
coding problems. These judges are exciuded from thc taole. 


G ¥ 
TABLE 6 
| 
| 33.0 3.091 370 
34.9 437 $2 
372 
| 19.8 9,931 459 
| 17.3 | 4.240 180 
000 
| 


APPENDIX A 


SENTENCING TABLE 


(in months of imprisonment) 


Criminal History Category (Criminal History Points) 


ll lil lV Vi 
(0 or 1) (2 or 3) (4, 5, 6) (7, 8, 9) (10, 11,12) (13 or more) 


0-6 
2-3 +9 
+10 
915 | 12-18 
12-18 15-21 
15-21 18-24 
1824 21-27 
21-27 24—30 
24—30 27-33 
27-33 30-37 
30~37 33—41 
33—41 37. 
37—46 41-51 
41-51 46-57 
46-57 51-63 
51-463 57-71 
57-71 63-78 
63-78 70-37 
70—87 77-96 
77-96 84-105 
34~105 92-115 
92-115 100-125 
100-125 110-137 
110-137 120-150 
120-150 130-162 
130-162 140-175 
140-175 151-188 
151-188 168-210 
168-210 188-235 
188-235 210-262 
210-262 235-293 
235-293 262-327 
262-327 292-365 
292-365 324—405 
324—405 360-life 
360-tife 360-life 
360-life 360-life 
360-life 360—life 
360-life 360-life 
360-life 
life 


— 


wo 


r=) 


NNNN WV 
+o 


A—Probation available (see §5B1.1(a)(1)) 
B—Probation with conditions of confinement available (see §5B1.1(a)(2)) 
C—New “split sentence” available (see §§5C1.1(c)(3), (d)(2)) 


*Sentencing Table, U.S. Sentencing Guidelines. 
Reprinted from U.S. Sentencing Commission, Guidelines Manual, 1991, 441. 


Offense 
Level 
0-6 0-6 0-5 0-6 awe 
0-6 0-6 0-6 0-5 
Al 0-6 0-6 0-6 
0-6 0-6 0-6 73 
0-6 0-6 +-i0 
1-7 2-8 +10 14 
B 2-3 4-10 6-12 10-16 
C | 4-10 6—12 12-18 
6~i2 10-16 15-21 
10-16 12-18 18-24 
10-16 12-18 15-21 21-27 
12-18 15-21 18-24 24-30 
15-21 18-24 21-27 27-33 
18-24 21-27 24-30 30~37 
21-27 24-30 27-33 3341 
24-30 21-33 30-37 37-46 
27-33 30-37 33441 41-51 
30-37 33—41 3746 46-57 
3341 37-46 41-51 
3746 $1-51 46~57 57-71 
41-51 46-57 5163 63-78 
46-57 51-63 57-71 70-87 
51-63 57-71 63-78 71-96 
25 57-71 63-78 70-87 34~105 
26 63-78 70-87 78-97 92-115 
27 70-87 78-97 37-108 100-125 
28 78-97 37-108 97-121 110-137 
29 87-108 97-121 108-135 (21-151 
30 97-121 108-135 121-151 135-168 
31 108-135 121-151 135-168 151-188 
32 121-151 135-168 151-188 168-210 
33 | 135-168 151-188 168-210 188-235 
34 151-188 168-210 188-235 210-262 
35 168-210 188-235 210-262 235-293 
36 188-235 210-262 235-293 262-327 
37 210-262 235-293 262-327 292-365 
38 235-293 262-327 292-365 324405 
| 39 262-327 292-365 324405 360-life 
40 292-365 324105 360-life 360-life 
41 324405 360-life 360-life 360-life 
42 360-life 360-life 360-life 360-life 
43 | life life life life 
KEY 
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Rethinking Groupthink: Walt W. Rostow As 
National Security Advisor, 1966-69 


Walt W. Rostow held a series of top-level national security 
appointments in the administrations of Presidents John F. Kennedy 
and Lyndon B. Johnson. Rostow was deputy assistant to the 
president for national security affairs from 1961-62; director of 
the State Department's Policy Planning Council from 1962-66; and, 
from 1966 to 1969, special assistant to the president for national 
security affairs. It was this last position, what is commonly 
referred to as the president's national security adviser, that 
placed Rostow as the center of President Johnson's national 
security policymaking process along with the Secretary of State, 
Secretary of Defense, the Director of Central Intelligence and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Rostow thus continued the precedent set by his predecessor, 
McGeorge Bundy, that the national security adviser participated in 
making "decisions of the highest order." In particular, Rostow 
was closely associated with Secretary of State Dean Rusk in an 
unflagging support of President Johnson's Vietnam War policies. 
Indeed, at the end of LBJ's tenure Rusk and Rostow stood virtually 
alone among the President's present and past advisers in their 
assertion of the ideological, political, and military importance of 
victory in Vietnam. 

Assessments of Walt Rostow's policymaking record and been 
especially critical although Johnson and Rusk have hardly escaped 
censure. At the same time that Rostow received the Medal of 
Freedom from President Johnson, he was considered unsuited to 
return to his professorship at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology.* The accolades associated with the nation's highest 
civilian honor were juxtaposed with accusations of "fascist" and 
"“warmonger."* Besides personal attacks, Rostow's positions on the 
questions of containment of Communism~in: (and the-validity of 
the domino theory), the efficacy of a military solution in Vietnam 
(particularly the effectiveness of bombing), as well as his 
organization of national security decisionmaking (especially the 
Tuesday Lunch meetings) and the nature of the presidential advisory 
process (involving the issue of "groupthink") have also been the 
subject of frequent attack. More will be said about the specific 
sources of these criticisms during the following discussion. 


*Gratitude needs to be expressed for the time provided by Walt W. 
Rostow in being interviewed; for the archival guidance of David 
Humphrey and the staff of the LBJ Library; for the criticisms of my 
colleague and frequent co-author, Cecil V. Crabb, Jr. as well as 
those from David Humphrey; for the research assistance of my 
graduate student, Clay Robertson; for the word processing and 
bibliographic help of my undergraduate assistants: Kerry Miller, 
George Hutchinson, Nicole Woodson, Eric Johnson, Rodd Naquin and 
Antonia Chiesa; and, for the generous support of this research by 
Robert A. Divine and the Lyndon Baines Johnson Foundation. 
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This analysis of Rostow cannot be the occasion for an overall 
assessment of the Vietnam War that inevitably transcended all other 
foreign policy issues during the Johnson administration.* Indeed, 
Vietnam not only eclipsed other contemporaneous national security 
problems (such as the Dominican Republic crisis in 1965 and the 
1967 Glassboro summit conference), but proved to be perhaps the 
most divisive foreign policy issue facing the United States in this 
century. In the end, Vietnam undermined the credibility of the 
Johnson administration, destroyed LBJ politically, and thwarted his 
cherished hopes for a Great Society. 

Although no discussion of national security policymaking in 
the Johnson administration can ignore the Vietnam War, the 
emphasis here is on: (1) the political context in which President 
Johnson made national security decisions and the legacy of the 
Kennedy administration; (2) how Rostow defined his role as special 
assistant to the president for national security affairs; (3) the 
decisional processes involved in national security policymaking and 
the general openness of the presidential advisory system. 

As a presidential counselor, Rostow (like his predecessor 
McGeorge Bundy) provided Johnson with a NSC staff capable of 
preparing and evaluating policy options from a presidential 
perspective. Perhaps because these decisions were largely about so 
emotionally-charged an issue as Vietnam, there have been some 
egregious (if politically understandable) misunderstandings about 
how they were made. What follows is an effort to reassess the role 
of Walt Rostow as national security adviser in the last three years 
of Lyndon Johnson's presidency. 

i. From Bundy to  Rostow: The Johnson Administration and 
Kennedy's Legacy 

Walt Whitman Rostow, born on October 17, 1916 in New York City 
and raised in New Haven, Connecticut, was the child of Russian- 
Jewish immigrants. His father, a socialist, expressed his faith in 
the ideals of his adopted country in the names of his children: 
Ralph Emerson (for the Transcendentalist philosopher), Eugene 
Victor (for the labor leader, Eugene V. Debs), and Walt Whitman 
(for the author of Leaves of Grass). Eugene V. Rostow had a 
distinguished career in the State Department and as dean of the 
Yale Law School; the other brother was a successful businessman. 
W. W. Rostow entered Yale at fifteen and, as he recollected in an 
interview in Life magazine in 1967, set two goals for himself at 
seventeen. "One was to pose an alternative to Marxism. The other 
was to bring modern economic theory to economic history." In an 
intellectual career that has spanned fifty years and thirty books, 
Rostow has remained constant to these two goals, as represented by 
such publications as The Stages of Economic Growth: A_Non- 
Communist Manifesto (1960), The World Economy: History and 
Prospect (1978), British Trade Fluctuations, 1868-1896 (his 
doctoral dissertation, published in 1981), Rich Countries and Poor 
Countries: Reflections from the Past, Lessons for the Future 
(1986) and Theories of Economic Growth Since David Hume (1990). 
After graduating from Yale in 1936, Rostow spent two years in 
Oxford as a Rhodes scholar, returning to Yale to complete his Ph.D. 


in economics in 1940. 

During World War II, Rostow served with the Office of 
Strategic Services with the rank of major and was secretary to the 
Allied air force unit that made daily selections of bombing targets 
in Europe.® Following the War, Rostow worked on plans for European 
economic recovery, taught at Oxford and Cambridge, and in 1950 
joined the faculty of Massachusetts Institute of Technology as a 
professor of economic history where he and Max Millikan founded a 
joint M.I.T.-Harvard Center for International Studies. Rostow also 
became a part of then Senator John F. Kennedy's "Cambridge brain 
trust" having a "major part in shaping several of the Senator's 
foreign policy statements." During the 1960 presidential campaign, 
Kennedy adapted the phrase "new peaceful frontiers" from Rostow's 
Stages of Economic Growth to serve as a theme for his presidency. 

Rostow was one of many academics who were recruited to serve 
in policymaking positions during President Kennedy's New Frontier. 
Initially, Rostow was slated to be chairman of the State 
Department's Policy Planning Council, but Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk preferred a colleague from the Truman administration, George 
C. McGhee. Instead, Rostow was named Deputy Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs under another Cambridge 
intellectual, McGeorge Bundy.’ Rostow served on the White House 
staff from January to November 1961 when, as part of a major 
reorganization of the State Department, Rostow replaced McGhee (who 
became ambassador to Germany) as counselor of the Department of 
State and chairman of the Policy Planning Council. 

Whether Rostow was a victim of what was called the 
"Thanksgiving Day Massacre" remains a matter of conjecture. For 
some, the move was seen as a convenient way of getting an overly 
garrulous "idea-a-minute" Rostow out of the White House and over to 
Foggy Bottom where he belonged all along.® Kennedy explained the 
State Department appointment to Rostow as follows: "Over here in 
the White House we have to play with. a.very narrow range of 
choices.... We can't do long-range planning; it has to be done over 
there. I want you to go over there and catch hold of the process 
at the level where it counts".? Yet, Rostow complained to Kennedy, 
"I am going from being a priest in Rome to being a bishop in the 
provinces."'® Regardless, during his tenure from November 1961 to 
April 1966, Rostow is credited with making the Policy Planning 
Council "a bustle of intellectual activity" and helping "shape 
policy on a dozen fronts." 

In early 1966, events transpired that brought Rostow back from 
the provincial diocese in Foggy Bottom. Bundy, who had continued 
as assistant for national security affairs under President Lyndon 
Johnson, resigned on February 28 principally over his uncertainty 
about the course of the Vietnam War.'* After some delay, during 
which time there was speculation about the position's being 
downgraded and shared by White House aide Bill Moyers and Robert 
Komer (one of Bundy's assistants who specialized in Vietnam), 
Rostow was appointed on April 1 as special assistant to the 
President with responsibility for national security affairs.' 

Rostow's appointment was the subject of strong editorial 


praise in almost all quarters, including the New York Times which 
praised him as "a scholar with an original mind as well as an 
experienced official and policy planner" and "one of the architects 
of John F. Kennedy's foreign policy...." The Times further opined: 
Mr. Rostow, of course, will be only one of the 
President's principal advisers, and Mr. Johnson will make 
his own decisions. But the appointment places beside the 
President an independent and cultivated mind that, as in 
the Bundy era, should assure comprehension both of the 
intricacies of world problems and of the options among 
with the White House must choose. No President could ask 
for more." 


For his part, President Johnson bragged about Rostow's 
appointment as_ follows. "I'm getting Walt Rostow as my 
intellectual. He's not your intellectual. He's not Bundy's 
intellectual. He's not Schlesinger's intellectual. He's not 
Galbraith's intellectual. He's going to be my Goddamn 
intellectual...."" 

In effect, what LBJ appears to be asserting is that Rostow's 
appointment proved that he too was able to recruit intellectual 
luminaries like Kennedy appointees McGeorge Bundy, Arthur 
Schlesinger and J. Kenneth Galbraith. Bundy, in particular, may 
have personified the Eastern academic and foreign-policy 
establishment about which President Johnson seemed to feel great 
ambivalence. Rostow, like many others both inside and outside the 
Johnson official family,. was. aware of this facet of LBJ's 
personality and somewhat troubled. He speculates that Johnson: 

was afraid that his natural style would be regarded by 

the East Coast establishment as corny or provincial or 

rural or something--in which case he was profoundly 

wrong.... The anecdotes and the Texas roots were things 

that every man who heard knew were~ grand: and authentic 

and not provincial. But I don't know the answer. I know 

it's the biggest single question about the Johnson 

administration in my judgment.” 


It may be that LBJ, the Texas hill country child of populism, had 
a greater compatibility with the son of intellectual socialists 
than with a descendant of patrician Puritans like McGeorge Bundy. 

As national security adviser, Bundy had assumed the active 
management of day-to-day presidential foreign policy business--a 
growing responsibility, since JFK had increasingly transferred the 
conduct of foreign relations to the White House. Relying on his 
proximity to the president, Bundy transformed the role of the 
assistant for national security affairs from an administrative 
functionary to a high-level presidential counselor. Rostow 
continued this counselor role and insured the national security 
adviser a degree of parity with the secretaries of State and 
Defense in making national security policy." 

A major innovation was the establishment of a Situation Roon, 
or communications center, in the West Wing. For the first time, 
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the White House directly received cables and assessments from 
intelligence agencies and embassies. This development meant that 
the president was no longer totally dependent on the executive 
bureaucracy to supply the information needed to make nation al- 
security decisions. Moreover, the assistant for national security 
affairs was now able to present to the president an independent 
viewpoint that did not merely reflect the institutional interests 
of the various bureaucratic agencies. 

The National Security Council (NSC) staff became an 
"intellectual center" in the White House, actively seeking out 
problems confronting the United States abroad and providing 
detailed analyses for their solution. As a matter of routine, the 
NSC staff coordinated the flow of information and papers to 
President Kennedy, condensing memorandums and analyzing proposals 
from States aid other departments, and identifying courses of 
action that the President could take in response. The NSC staff 
also communicated presidential decisions to the appropriate 
agencies, supervised the coordination of inter-departmental efforts 
in executing policies, served as a liaison between the White House 
and the departments, monitored the implementation of presidential 
decisions and, in general, acted as a facilitator for national 
security policymaking. 

Most important, the national security adviser became 
responsible for the formulation of a "presidential-perspective" on 
national security questions. This was an assessment of both the 
objective merits of an international question (independent of 
departmental vested interests) and of the (political and. 
diplomatic) costs attendant upon any proposed solution to the 
problem... In effect, Bundy's tenure marked the transition of the 
assistant for national security affairs from a functionary of the 
institutionalized presidency to a ranking member of the White House 
staff. Largely as a result of his conception of a more personally 
involved and active advisory role for-himself in order to fulfill 
President Kennedy's preference for personal policy management, 
Bundy emerged as a senior presidential counselor and the first, 
full-fledged nation security adviser. Rostow would expand upon and 
institutionalize the counselor role of the assistant for national 
security affairs. 
as The Rostow Shop: The Office of the Special Assistant for 
National Security Affairs 

Perhaps no presidential assistant before or since has been 
better prepared than W. W. Rostow for his appointment as national 
security adviser. Besides his wartime and post-war reconstruction 
experiences noted earlier, Rostow had served as a consultant to the 
White House, deputy special assistant for national security affairs 
and chairman of the Policy Planning Council under Kennedy. Rostow 
had also written extensively on international affairs especially 
American policy toward developing nations and strategies for 
economic assistance. Moreover, Rostow had given special attention 
to the organization of national security policymaking during the 
transition for the Eisenhower to the Kennedy administrations.” 

By the 1960s, the primary influence in deliberations about the 
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appropriate process for making national security decisions was the 
report of Senator Henry Jackson's Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery. Essentially the Jackson Subcommittee argued that 
Eisenhower's NSC was a cumbersome papermill where decisions went up 
and down a policy hill--from Planning Board to the Council to the 
Operations Coordinating Board (OCB). As Rostow observes in 
Diffusion of Power, the conclusion of the incoming Kennedy 
administration was that the Planning Board and OCB "had become 
instruments for generating papers that did not, in fact, come to 
grips with the heart of the _ problems they addressed." 
Accordingly the OCB was abolished on February 19, 1961. 

Eisenhower himself came to believe on reflection that the work 
of the OCB could have been better done by a. highly competent and 
trusted official with a staff of his own....% Rostow proposed that 
"the task of interdepartmental coordination be passed on to the 
secretary of state; and a much smaller staff be built around Bundy 
to serve narrower Presidential purposes." Only a presidential 
aide could narrow the issues with the immediacy and precision 
necessary for the president to make decisions at a particular 
moment. "The flow of business that only the President could, in 
the end, decide had become so massive...that an extra man and staff 
was required."*© Rostow summarized the duties of the NSC staff as 
follows: 

...our job was to follow the issues through the town, be 

knowledgeable about them, and make sure that they came 

over in an orderly way from State or the other 

departments, coordinated so that agreements and 

disagreements were clear; that every member of the staff 

was to have a clear view of what the battle had been 

about and what the options open to the President had 

been, so that the President didn't have to rely whorty on 

a statement of conclusions of the departments. . 


In sum, the functions of the NSC staff was: (1) to keep the 
president informed; (2) to monitor interdepartmental linkage; (3) 
to track policy development within the bureaucracies; (4) to assist 
the president with his personal diplomacy; (5) to insure that 
presidential decisions were executed.® 

As for the role of the special assistant for national security 
affairs (SANSA), Kennedy had been clear that his White House aide 
was not to usurp the authority of the secretaries of State and 
Defense. On the other hand, Kennedy wanted to insure that he had 
all the options available when making a decision and that he was 
not held captive by the options that the bureaucracies might 
propose. "It was the duty of the special assistant for national 
security affairs to assure that independent statement of the 
options. "*? Again, according to Rostow, "the primary role of a 
special assistant is to help generate the material that will permit 
the President the widest range of options within which to make a 
decision."*° However, as Rostow cautioned, this person must be 
able to distinguish his own certainties from other possibilities 
and to present another's case with fidelity. "There is no matter 
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over which a President is (and must be) more sensitive than the 
inevitable biases of his advisers as they lay alternatives before 
him and execute the decisions he makes." Yet, as will be 
discussed, questions about the openness of the advisory system and 
of Rostow's alleged biases have been contentious matters in 
assessing the nature of the Johnson administration's approach to 
national-security policymaking. 

When Rostow moved from the State Department to the White 
House, President Johnson was said not to be "replacing Bundy"; that 
LBJ did not want another "Bundy in the basement." Note might 
also be taken of the form of Rostow's title, "Special Assistant to 
the President" without the designation "for National Security 
Affairs." However, this seems essentially a matter of style and 
not substance. Rostow performed all of the functions associated 
with the SANSA's counselor role as developed by "Mac" Bundy.™ 
Additionally, Johnson, who had been impressed by the policy 
initiatives developed by Rostow at the Policy Planning Council, 
expected him to be an idea man. Rostow describes Johnson's 
expectations as follows: 

President Johnson, as soon as I was aboard, gave me 

the most clear instruction a man could have. He said, 

"One, I want you to take over this shop that Mac left; I 

want you to stop the leaking, I want you to build it so 

that you leave a better group of men--abler group of men- 

-than you find....And I want in addition to what Mac did 

for you to be the catalyst in generating a new set of 

initiatives.» 


Interestingly, Rostow was aware of the perception felt by some 
people about him as a "long-winded idea man." He was also aware 
that Johnson was not without some skepticisn. 

The cliche about me in Washington was that I was a long- 

winded idea man. I don't know whether I'm long-winded or 

not, and I don't know whether I was an idea man, although 

I tried to start some new ideas. But, in fact, I had 

worked a great deal of my life in tightly structured 

operational meetings, starting with the war when I was 
secretary to a British-American committee than ran the 
bomber offensive....But these cliches in Washington are 
pretty powerful. So I think that even when he [Johnson] 
took me on, he didn't know how it would work. * 


Rostow's working relationship with Johnson must be accorded as 
one of the most cordial in presidential staff history. Despite the 
usual characterization of Johnson (mainly by people who had not 
been closely associated with him) as an overbearing superior who 
was difficult to deal with, Rostow felt that he "was about the most 
considerate man I've worked for."*” 

Johnson took me into his house as well as his staff, into 

his family; took my family in as well. It was an open- 

hearted, human relationship. I came to hold the greatest 

possible affection for him, love for him, as well as 


respect for the job. I had an enormous compassion for 
what he was bearing during those years, for what the 
family was bearing.* 


It was a measure of President Johnson's regard that Rostow was one 
of five recipients (including Dean Rusk and Clark Clifford) of the 
Medal of Freedom awarded on his final day in office.* 

Similarly, Rostow's judgment of Johnson's sense of foreign 
affairs is at odds with the conventional wisdom that LBJ was 
inexperienced in international relations, uncomfortable and out of- 
his-depth with the decisions required. However much more skillful 
LBJ may have been at domestic policymaking, Rostow believed it to 
be innacurate that Johnson neither knew much nor cared much about 
foreign policy. 

I know it's inaccurate because I've watched him grapple 

with foreign policy issues from tolerably early times. 

It's palpable nonsense because he had been deeply 

involved in the Eisenhower Administration--and indeed 

earlier. But clearly, as the minority and majority 
leader of the Senate, he was in the middle of the great 
foreign policy decisions in the 1950s.... So it's clear 
that he knew a great deal about foreign policy. It was 

in his background, and he had, in my judgment,a marvelous 

instinct for foreign policy.” 

Indeed, much of the proof for Johnson's alleged lack of 
sophistication in foreign affairs is his use of earthy language or 
analogies in relation to some diplomatic problems. To cast a 
verdict on such evidence is in Rostow's judgment a profound error. 
"If Presidents do not always talk like professors of international 
relations it is because they are in the business of making 
decisions rather than orderly exposition."*' Johnson also had 
professors Rostow and Bundy to talk for him when he felt this 
necessary. 

Although physically smaller than in the Eisenhower 
administration (largely due to the dismemberment of OCB's formal 
machinery), the NSC staff under Kennedy and Johnson was accorded 
much greater status in presidential management of national security 
policymaking. Under Eisenhower, and his principal special 
assistant for national security affairs, Robert Cutler, the staff 
was a permanent, career secretariat serving the National Security 
Council. Under Kennedy and Johnson, the NSC staff was more 
explicitly political in character as it served to facilitate the 
president's policymaking needs. "It is our purpose," Bundy wrote, 
"in cooperation with other Presidential staff officers, to meet the 
president' staff needs throughout the national security area." 
The following budget justification for the NSC under President 
Johnson provides a useful summary of the staff's duties as these 
have been discussed herein: 

The NSC staff provides day-to-day staff support for the 

President on national security matters, It seeks to 

ensure that national security information provided to the 

President by the responsible agencies... is responsive to 


is needs. The staff arranges for the preparation of 
information and policy presentations to the President and 
to the Council on national security problems. It also 
performs secretariat functions for the Council... and 
helping to ensure that officials concerned are informed 
of the President's decisions.” 


For Robert Komer, an NSC staffer under Kennedy and Johnson, 
the operation was profoundly presidential: "we were his men, we 
operated for him, we had direct contact with him." The staff acted 
as the president's "eyes and ears"; a "shadow network which clued 
the president on what bidding was before a formal, 
interdepartmentally cleared recommendation got to him." 
Accordingly, "the president had sources of independent judgment and 
recommendation on what each issue was all about, what ought to be 
done about it, from a little group of people in whom he had 
confidence--in other words, sort of a double check. "“4 In 
performing these duties, this "leaner," more "close knit" staff, 
what Rostow called "a thoroughly tight little team," numbered about 
a dozen principals.” 

The staff was organized in a fairly formal fashion, although 
Rostow operated without a principal deputy. According to Rostow, 
"Rather than having a single deputy, I regard the senior men as my 
deputies, each in his own field."*® Organizationally, the senior 
team reflected the regional and functional divisions of the State 
Department. Basically, the substantive areas, with their principal 
deputies, were as follows: Vietnam (Robert Komer); East Asia and 
Vietnam (William Jorden) ; Western Europe, NATO and foreign economic 
policy (Francis Bator, Edward Fried); Middle East and South East 
Asia (Howard Wriggins, Hal Saunders); Latin America (William 
Bowdler); Africa (Edward Hamilton); arms_ control (Spurgeon 
Keeny,Jr.); Eastern Europe (Nathaniel Davis); military aspects of 
Vietnam and NATO (Robert Ginsburgh). The executive.secretary of 
the NSC under both Rostow and Bundy was Bromley Smith, who provided 
overall direction to the White House Situation Room and usually 
coordinated staff liaison when Rostow was absent from Washington. 
NSC staff members were largely either seconded from the State 
Department and CIA or were on leave from universities. Both Bundy 
and Rostow were highly enthusiastic about their staff members. 
Despite some suggestions that the quality of the NSC staff 
deteriorated under Rostow,*? the fact is that there existed a high 
degree of continuity in personnel between the Bundy and Rostow 
shops. 

"It was a staff which largely limited itself to monitoring the 
national security process from the president's perspective, making 
sure that the various elements in it were in touch with each 
other... and providing the president with whatever in-house advice 
and support he felt he needed." Rather than an intrusive staff 
involving itself in operational matters, Rostow emphasized insuring 
that the president received the full range of options with the 
implementation of policy to rest with the departments. fThere is 
general agreement that under Rostow, the NSC staff "screened an 
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enormous intake of intelligence and military and diplomatic 
reporting in order to supplement the regular reporting to the White 
House by the departments and agencies. "*' 

The staff also monitored the flow of reports on national 
security operations and incorporated these in staff memorandums 
submitted from throughout the bureaucracy. Rostow observed: 

Like Kennedy, Johnson was a voracious reader, 
capable of absorbing and retaining a vast amount of 
information and of spotting in a long document the 
critical assumptions, facts, and recommendation. 
Virtually every day ended for Johnson at one or two in 
the morning, or later with his night reading.... And the 
next morning there would flow into the bureaucracy an 
array of decisions, instructions, or broad reactions.™ 


The implications of presidential exposure to this wealth of 
information were considerable. Johnson was more broadly informed 
than his Cabinet officials and possessed a "rare intimacy of 
command over what was_happening and what was thought in every 
corner of government. "3 

In transmitting Johnson's decisions about national security 
memorandums (as well as those made in forums such as the Tuesday 
Lunches), the NSC staff was careful to maintain a well-developed 
liaison with the State Department's executive secretariat. AS 
SANSA, Rostow was deferential to Secretary Rusk personally and 
respectful of the State Department's primacy in national security 
policymaking. Rostow relates that he and Rusk worked out a basic 
working relationship. The first was that as far as Rusk was 
concerned Rostow was free to pitch a policy memorandum to the 
President as long as he received a copy so as to be able to comment 
on it if Johnson should wish his view. The second rule was that 
nothing was to come to President Johnson on foreign policy except 
through Rostow's shop--not for screening but. to .insure proper 
coordination.” These two rules seemed to have been observed and 
relations between the Secretary of State and Special Assistant for 
National Security Affairs were--on both a professional and personal 
level--extremely amicable. Rusk also had the added--indeed, the 
ultimate--benefit of enjoying President Johnson's’ fullest 
confidence. For example, the often commented upon silences of Rusk 
at NSC meetings was because he preferred to discuss his views with 
the President privately and at the final stages of a decision.™® 

A clear manifestation of a presidential preference for State 
Department leadership in the policymaking process was National 
Security Action Memorandum 341 of March 4, 1966. By this, 
President Johnson assigned to the secretary of state "authority and 
responsibility to the full extent permitted by law for the over-all 
direction, coordination and supervision of interdepartmental 
activities of the United States government overseas." In this 
State Department-centered organizational system, there were two 
tiers of coordinating committees: Interdepartmental Regional 
Groups (IRGs) focused on geographical areas and chaired by the 
relevant assistant secretary of State and the Senior 
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Interdepartmental Group that addressed broad policy issues and was 
chaired by the under secretary of State for political affairs. 
Both committees included representatives from the Defense 
Department, the CIA, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the NSC staff, the 
Agency of International Development, the United States Information 
Agency as well as other agencies as the need might rise. 
Although the SIG/IRG apparatus was not altogether successful (with 
the IRGs operating more effectively on regional issues), it was an 
attempt to accomplish two administrative goals. The first was to 
reaffirm the premier position of the secretary of state and the 
State Department in national security policymaking. The second was 
to remedy some of the deficiencies in coordination associated with 
Johnson's preference for ad hoc decisionmaking.?’ 

By way of summary, the following propositions represent some 
of the salient characteristics of Rostow's concept of the proper 
role of the special assistant for national security affairs and of 
the NSC staff. 

First, the SANSA's role depends fundamentally on who is 
president and how he has defined the authority of the secretary of 
state. 

Second, the SANSA should not be operational, but should serve 
to facilitate the president's need for the widest range of options 
available in making a national-security decision. 

Third, the NSC staff functions properly as a filter that 
organizes and annotates the array of departmental memorandums and 
as a receptor responding to departmental initiatives and analyzing 
these from a presidential perspective. 

Fourth, the NSC staff should be a small shop of a dozen broad 
policy specialists from within and outside government, with no 
principal deputy assistant, no military seconds to the civilian 
staffers and no assistants to the assistants to the special 
assistant for national security affairs.™ 

Fifth, while the SANSA should give.the. president.the benefit 
of his advice on security affairs, he should not become an advocate 
of particular policy proposals. Bromley Smith describes this role 
expectation as follows: 

The theory was that the special assistant's greatest 

usefulness to the President is to be absolutely neutral 

so that the principals have full confidence that their 

views will be presented to the President straight, and 

that the assistant is not taking advantage of his 

position by introducing his own views.”” 


While denying that it was true, Smith allows that some 
departmental actors believed that Rostow skewed the flow of 
information to suit his particular preference especially concerning 
Vietnam. Moreover, the judgment has persisted that the national 
security policymaking process as directed by Rostow was seriously 
flawed and that Johnson did not consider the full range of options 
in making his decisions. 


oe The Tuesday Lunches and the National Security Policymaking 
Process 
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No characterization has been so routinely, but uncritically, 
applied to the Johnson administration's national security 
policymaking process than that its decisions were distorted as a 
result of a malfunctioning advisory process.” This has been 
especially the case regarding policies concerning Vietnam and in 
the deliberations of the Tuesday Lunch Group. Overall, a recurrent 
criticism of the decisionmaking process of the Johnson 
administration was that it was rigged, or inherently structured to 
yield predetermined results in foreign policy. Accordingly, this 
system of decisionmaking--flawed by demands for conformity and 
sycophancy--produced policy options for President Johnson's 
consideration that were extremely limited and did not include the 
fundamental reevaluations of policy assumptions that would 
presumably have averted or at least adumbrated, the Vietnam 
conflict. In all this, Rostow is cast as a willing collaborator 
especially in acting as a "mindguard" for the President, who 
screens out disagreeable information and analyses. 

This cannot be the occasion for a detailed rebuttal of what 
has become a caricature of the national-security policymaking 
process in the Johnson administration especially during Rostow's 
tenure. What will be presented here will be a brief evaluation of 
three of the more widely accepted propositions said to characterize 
decisionmaking under President Johnson as these relate to his 
Special Assistant for National Security Affairs, Walt Rostow. 

First, there has been frequent criticism that the status of 
the National Security Council (NSC) was downgraded under Johnson to 
a "briefing forum" and "rubber stamp" and that this arrangement 
constituted a perversion of the advisory system. 

Compared to the idealized view of the NSC under Eisenhower, 
neither Johnson nor Kennedy used Council meetings as a 
decisionmaking forum. However, it is somewhat of an exaggeration 
to argue that Eisenhower used the NSC as a decisive body. He did 
use it air issues, but he made the key decisions privately after 
consulting with a few key advisers.” It is another matter, 
however, to suggest that such an arrangement is a perversion of the 
advisory system. Clearly, one of basic truisms of the presidential 
advisory process is that individual presidents are free to consult 
with anyone they choose and in whatever manner that suits their 
preferences. As Rostow put it, "The whole national security 
machinery is, must be, and always will be organized to serve the 
particular needs of a particular President. There is no single, 
correct formula; but only what helps a President do his job the way 
he wants it done." As for the proper national-security 
organization, "First--and above all--the organization should meet 
the working style and convenience of the President. No two 
Presidents are the same. The only way to organize is to serve the 
President's needs." Concerning the president's relations with 
his national security advisers, "Nothing is more important than 
this group be close; feel free to debate openly with others in the 
presence of the President; be loyal to each other as well as to the 
President." 

Given Rostow's role in dismantling the Operations Coordination 
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Board established under Eisenhower, it should not be surprising 
that his skepticism about the usefulness of the NSC's 
organizational machinery also extended to formal meetings of the 
Council itself. Indeed, Rostow was adamant that the Council should 
not be a place where decisions were made. "The NSC was, 
generally speaking, an extremely poor place for the President to 
make up his mind finally in a specific issue."® Moreover, 
Johnson, like Kennedy, preferred small, informal advisory meetings 
rather than larger, formalized Council meetings. This reflected a 
generalized presidential preference for personalized White House 
operations in both domestic and foreign affairs. Johnson (like 
JFK) was also fearful of the greater potential for leaks in NSC 
meetings that averaged about twenty regular participants.” 
Finally, large NSC meetings with departmental delegations tended to 
become ritualized set pieces rather than occasions for presidential 
policymaking. As LBJ commented to Bundy when joining a NSC meeting 
in progress, "Mac, I'm sorry. Y'all got anything serious in 
here?"” 

Soon after being appointed SANSA, Rostow reviewed his own 
knowledge and experience of NSC workings on and off since 1947 and 
identified two functions for making a regular NSC meetings a 
success. One was to provide intelligence briefings with 
information that was not readily available in the New York Times. 
The second, as Rostow wrote President Johnson, was to furnish: 

Well staffed presentations of issues which will, in the 

fairly near future be coming to you for decisions and on 

which your principal advisers. should exchange views ina 

preliminary, informal way, against the background of a 

paper defining carefully and precisely the elements in 

the problems. 


Johnson agreed to have such "anticipatory" meetings where the NSC 
would be used "primarily for generating~and exposing a series of 
major problems" that did not require an immediate presidential 
decision.” Originally planned biweekly, the NSC actually met 
about once a month from June, 1966 until the end of 1968.% 

In essence, Rostow engineered a mild revival in the use of NSC 
meetings during his tenure, but with its acting in a much more 
restricted capacity--primarily for generating and exposing a series 
of major problems on which an imminent presidential decision would 
be required.” These sessions were useful "in forcing the 
departments to present a coherent picture of a problem and the 
alternatives confronting the President as seen in the 
bureaucracy."” Also, the departments could get some general 
policy guidance from the president's initial reactions and 
subsequent exchange of views.” 

None of this is to suggest that Johnson's use of the NSC was 
without critics. Chester Cooper, a NSC staff member for Vietnam, 
charged that the Council functioned as a "briefing forum" for 
insuring "that all participants were on record as being in 
agreement with the major sensitive issue" and not for asking 
searching questions or raising gut issues.” Richard Goodwin, a 
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Kennedy speech writer and State Department official claimed 
(admittedly on the basis of limited attendance) that Council 
meetings were not about deliberation, but "to enforce unanimity" on 
a preordained decisions.” It should be noted, however, that 
Cooper and Goodwin were infrequent attenders of NSC meetings. 

These observations, moreover, fall into a different 
perspective if it is remembered that Kennedy used the NSC in a 
manner similar to Johnson, but without much of the attendant 
criticism. According to his counsel, Theodore Sorenson, Kennedy 
used NSC sessions to get the assent of all responsible parties on 
record and "only pretended" to make decisions that had actually 
been settled earlier.” Furthermore, formal NSC meetings were not 
only at odds with President Johnson's working style, but none of 
his predecessors (including Eisenhower) had actually made major 
decisions at NSC meetings. 

Rostow's solution was to define for the council a "modest 

but purposeful" function in the policymaking process. In 

so doing, he did not downgrade the council but sought, 

rather, to give a more constructive role to an 

institution that had already been relegated to secondary 

status.” 


Rostow openly conceded that the Tuesday lunches had become the 
heart of the NSC process with the Council attending to middle-range 
issues that were not of immediate importance.®’ In effect, NSC 
meetings "became little more than preliminaries to the Tuesday 
lunches" when, after thirty-five minutes in the Cabinet Room with 
twenty participants, Johnson would proceed to the family dining 
room for eighty-minute discussions with his innermost circle of 
advisers. 

A second characterization of Johnson's approach to 
decisionmaking paints the Tuesday Lunch as an object lesson in how 
not to organize for national security policymaking. Rostow, in 
particular, has been faulted for failure to maintain an orderly 
advisory process by allowing a rump body, devoid of analytical 
objectivity (especially concerning Vietnam), to preempt the proper 
relationship between the president and his foreign policy advisers. 

As with much of the conventional wisdom about Johnson's use of 
the full National Security Council, any judgment about the use of 
the Tuesday Lunch needs to be considered within the broader context 
of how the full advisory process operated.™ For many of its 
participants, the virtues of the Tuesday Lunches were manifest. 
Johnson frequently cited his preference for the smaller, more free- 
wheeling, decision-oriented lunch meetings to the NSC with its 
/obligatory inclusion of departmental "spear carriers", a lack of 
decisional specificity and immediacy, and a propensity to "leak 
like a sieve." For Bromley Smith, "the Tuesday lunches were one 
of the most valuable pieces of machinery" ever invented. "One of 
the great values of these small meetings with no staff is that a 
principal can, without embarrassment, come off his position." 
"Also, it's the president's decision. What works for him is what 
a staff ought to provide."® Richard Helms, the CIA director, also 
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emphasized that "a President of the United States does not make his 
important decisions in an orderly way or the way the political 
scientists say they should be done or the way the organization 
experts would like to see them done....This is a highly personal 
affair."* 

In sum, President's Johnson's predilection for the Tuesday 
Lunch as a decisionmaking forum was related to its informality, 
flexibility, confidentiality, and principals-only atmosphere vis-a- 
vis NSC meetings. In the organization of work on national security 
affairs, Rostow observed that there is only one important thing to 
be said on the subject: "the work must be organized in ways 
congenial to the incumbent President. "°’ 

Rostow also stressed the personal value that the Tuesday 
lunches had for its various participants in helping the president 
make decisions. "They got used to being together and got to know 
each other. They could see, over a period of time, their 
colleagues reacting to a spectrum of different issues, could 
understand their preoccupations, the cast of their minds."® 
Attendance at the Tuesday lunches, during the last two years of the 
Johnson administration typically included besides LBJ and Rostow: 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara 
and then Clark Clifford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
General Earl Wheeler, Director of Central Intelligence Richard 
Helms, Press Secretary George Christian, Deputy Press Secretary Tom 
Johnson as notetaker.*” (Rostow had established the NSC chief and 
DCI as regular attenders.)* The lunches were scheduled at roughly 
two week intervals beginning at 1:00, often after an 11:30 NSC 
meeting. The lunches, which were usually but not always on 
Tuesday, were held in the family quarters on the second floor. 
Here, "The pressures seemed to lift a bit, and those taking part-- 
eating the President's food in his home--reacted and performed in 
a way hard to do around the Cabinet table."’' Such occasions 
affirmed the participants sense: of being. members-.of a family.” 
"Nothing is more important than this group be close; feel free to 
debate openly with each other in the presence of the President; be 
loyal to each other as well as the President.""> Overall, Rostow 
judged the Tuesday Lunch to be "an admirable instrument for 
President Johnson." "You could get through a lot of business in 
an orderly way with men who knew each other that well."™ 

These descriptions of the Tuesday Lunches stand in stark 
contrast to some frequently cited studies of the Johnson 
presidency. Doris Kearns argues that the Tuesday lunch was the 
refuge of an embattled president insulating himself from all but 
those who would offer no disagreement.” According to Donald 
Neuchtelein, the circle advising the President became even smaller 
following U.S. intervention in Vietnam and the greater frequency of 
the Tuesday lunches followed the escalation of the war.” Chester 
Cooper characterized the Tuesday lunches as a "cabal" that met with 
"no agenda, no minutes, no regular subsequent communication or 
followup with staff officers and subordinate officials." William 
Bundy, the assistant secretary of State of Far Eastern affairs, 
thought the Tuesday lunches to be an "abomination" because they 
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were "so unstructured, so without any opportunity to know what 

might be discussed." 
You'd make a guess at it and you'd volunteer papers and 
this and that, but there was no one in touch with anybody 
to say, "I think the President going to want to know 
about this, you'd better have a paper on this," and so 
on. There was no preparation. There was no read- 
out....Walt was not very good on read-out, because he had 
been so engaged in the argument....We'd call up and say, 
‘Is that what you understand to have happened?' But it 
just wasn't good, you know, it was too loose-footed.™ 


Former NCS staffer Richard Moose, while acknowledging that the 
Tuesday lunch was an "indispensable institution" given President 
Johnson's preferred mode of operation, saw several problems. 

The agenda was sometimes hurriedly prepared and, as a 

result, adequate staff work was not always available to 

the participants....Because no written record was kept, 

each of the advisers was somewhat on his own in 

interpreting and carrying out decisions. Although this 

Situation did not appear to worry the principals, their 

subordinates sometimes found it difficult to piece 

together a reasonably good version of what had been 
decided at lunch.” 


Similarly, I.M. Destler in his influential study, Presidents, 
Bureaucrats, and Foreign Policy, credits the Tuesday lunch as a 
"highly useful institution" in providing a forum for the open 
exchange of views between the President and his principal advisers 
that also "provided them a better sense of his and each other 
feelings." 

But it causes their subordinates great difficulties. 
Staff officials who sought to support the principals and 
carry out their decisions went to considerable lengths to 
develop a regular agenda so they could get major issues 
raised and assure that the top men were adequately 
briefed. They were not always able to do this, and even 
when they could they had serious problems finding out 
whether the issues were actually discussed and what 
decisions if any were made.' 


In sum, Tuesday lunches were "problematic" as "an instrument of 
organized, sustained policy analysis."' 

Some of these criticisms can be dismissed on a factual basis 
thanks to the archival researches of David Humphrey. As for the 
matter of a contracting advisory circle, the size of the Tuesday 
lunches actually increased from an average of 4.5 in 1965 to 8.4 
during the period from mid-1966 to January, 1969.'* Nor is there 
any evidence of a close relationship between the escalation of the 
Vietnam war and the development of the lunches.’ Indeed, the 
existence of the Tuesday lunches dated from the beginning of the 
Johnson administration. "The weekly Tuesday lunch emerged in full 
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blossom almost at the outset of the Johnson presidency, a year 
before the United States committed combat troops or air power to 
the Vietnam War. The president simply adapted to the White House 
a device he had used extensively as Senate majority leader."'™ 
The agendas of the meetings also indicate that while Vietnam 
predominated as the topic of discussion it was not the exclusive 
subject discussed. 

Most certainly there were agendas prepared and circulated in 
advance of the Tuesday lunches. Rostow sought to have the agenda 
on Johnson's desk the day before a Tuesday lunch after having 
consulted with the secretaries of State and Defense about what 
issues they wished to raise. Benjamin Read, the head of the State 
Department's Secretariat, recalls that on the day before a Tuesday 
Lunch he and Rostow would be in touch by telephone to: 

swap ideas of what might go on the agenda and start the 

list and add to it in that manner. Before the day is 

out, I've usually checked with the Secretary...to 

determine his wishes, both taking things off the list and 

putting them on again. It's a constant interchange and 

we supplement this process by a procedure in State in 

which the Secretariat officers contact each of the 

bureaus, maybe two days in advance or a day or so in 
advance at least, to get their ideas of what is of 
sufficient importance and timeliness to put on the 
luncheon platter. So it's not so unstructured as 


some...would have you believe. 


Rostow would add his suggestions for the agenda and arrange that 
any necessary documentary annexes be attached.'© As for "read 
out", that is, the communication of Tuesday Lunch decisions to the 
relevant departments, Rostow describes a conventional and orderly 
bureaucratic procedure in which he transmitted State's instruction 
in a telephone conservation immediately after the meeting and 
recorded the substance of the decision with the NSC's executive 
secretary, Bromley Smith. 

Given the divergence of opinion about the value of the Tuesday 
lunches between the insiders who found them highly structured and 
extremely valuable and those in the outer rings who felt them 
unorganized and exclusionary, it may be that one must simply 
recognize the bureaucratic maxim that where one sits determines 
where one stands. In Smith's judgment, "Such meetings make the 
staff miserable because they're not participants--the middle level 
bureaucrats will attack any system which does not give them a full 
read-out or get something in the record that is meaningful to 
them. 10 

While the interests of bureaucratic politics may explain these 
different perceptions about structural formalities, a more 
difficult perception to resolve concerns "a deep communication gap 
between that tight little group of desperate men at the top and the 
underlings who were supposed to serve him."' Moreover, "The top 
men grew to live in one world, having loyalty primarily to each 
other, and seeing problems in a context that their subordinates 
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could not understand because they were outside the claimed 
circle." In his early history of Johnson's "inner circle," 
Henry Graff suggested that the participants in the Tuesday lunches 
developed a deep sense of personal loyalty forged by natural 
respect and common adversity. "They soon learned, as all congenial 
committee men learn, to listen selectively and to talk harmoniously 
even when in disagreement. """ 

These suggestions of a "charmed circle" whose members were cut 
off from reality are associated with a third characterization of 
Johnson's national security advisory process as one that fostered 
"groupthink." 

As developed by the social psychologist, Irving Janis, the 
term refers "to a mode of thinking that people engage in when they 
are deeply involved in a cohesive ingroup, when the member's 
striving for unanimity override their motivation to realistically 
appraise alternative courses of action.... Groupthink refers to a 
deterioration of mental efficiency, reality testing, and moral 
judgment that results from in group pressures."''* Unity among 
advisers is achieved by coercion, the elimination of dissent, and 
other steps designed to maintain a preconceived viewpoint consonant 
with the group's known inclinations. Should members of the in- 
group express doubts about the wisdom of the agreed-upon policies, 
they were "domesticated" through subtle social pressures. Dissent 
was permitted so long as it was not voiced to outsiders and so long 
as criticisms were "within the bounds of acceptable deviation, not 
challenging any of the fundamental assumptions of the group's prior 
commitments. 

The groupthink interpretation of Vietnam decisionmaking sees 
this consensus among President Johnson and his advisers as the 
result of mindless conformity. This interpretation emphasizes the 
idea that LBJ possessed an overwhelming ego that led him to 
surround himself with aides who were little more than sycophants. 
As a result of this system of decisionmaking, therefore, the policy 
options available to LBJ were extremely limited and did not include 
the fundamental reevaluations of existing policy commitments that 
might arguably have prevented the Vietnam fiasco or shortened the 
conflict. A corollary to this interpretation is that the misplaced 
confidence of the Tuesday lunch participants may have been buoyed 
by Rostow's "mindguarding," by which he "cleverly screened the 
inflow of information and used his power to keep dissident experts 
away from the White House."'* "This had the intended effect of 
preventing the President and some of his advisers from becoming 
fully aware of the extent of disaffection with the war and the 
grounds for it."' 

This is a considerable bill of particulars that is the more 
difficult to answer for its diffuseness. One response, recalling 
Smith's oral history cited earlier, might be to attribute much of 
the criticism to the complaints of third-level officials (such as 
NSC staffers Townsend Hoopes and Chester Cooper) excluded from the 
inner circle of decisionmakers. Another difficulty with the 
foregoing indictment concerning groupthink is the lack of 
specificity about what constitutes the wrongdoing. In particular, 
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how do we conceptually distinguish one cohesive decisionmaking body 
as marked by groupthink and another as not? For example, the 
Truman administration was characterized by a high degree of intra- 
executive unity in the making of its major foreign policy 
initiatives, but the concept of groupthink has not been associated 
with it. 

There is also the difficulty with so broad a psychological 
explanation as groupthink in specifying when it is and is not 
operative. For example, one interpretation might be that 
Undersecretary of State George Ball's increased skepticism about 
Vietnam was duly noted by the President and his advisers and 
ultimately rejected; another view is that this was "domesticated 
dissent" subtly designed to deep the club intact.’ In fact, 
William Bundy who, as we have seen, was critical of much of the 
policymaking process, described Ball's advice as "real strategic 
dissent" and attacked the notion that his was a "kept voice" of 
dissent.''” Ball, himself, when asked if his views caused him to 
be excluded from decisionmaking, replied, "But on the contrary, I 
was always involved."'8 

The most persuasive argument against the groupthink 
interpretation is structural; the Tuesday lunches were but one 
source of information and advice that President Johnson utilized in 
making nation-security decisions. Perhaps deriving from his prior 
congressional service, LBJ had a wide circle of friends and 
contacts--from within and without government--from whom he sought 


advice when making his decisions. Indeed, studies have emphasized 
that in the advisory processes of the Johnson administration 
individuals were always as or more important to LBJ than formal 


mechanisms.''? In 1965 Johnson created an ad_hoc, bipartisan 


council of outsiders and elder statesmen that came to be called the 
Senior Advisory Group on Vietnam. These "Wise Men" were convened 
periodically to assess the conduct of the war. Among their number 
were: former Secretary of: State Dean- Acheson, George Ball, 
McGeorge Bundy, former Secretary of Treasury Douglas Dillon; former 
Secretary of Defense Robert Lovett; former ambassador to Vietnam 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Justice Abe Fortas, U.N. Ambassador Arthur 
Goldberg, General Omar Bradley, General Matthew Ridgeway, former 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Cyrus Vance, former German High 
Commissioner John McCloy, former Korean War negotiator Arthur 
Dean. 

These "elders" were from the highest reaches of the "foreign- 
policy establishment" and for President Johnson "represented the 
established wisdom, the beguiling stature, the unassailable 
authority of a successful foreign policy tradition.""*' As late 
as November 1967, the Wise Men were in support of the Johnson 
administration's policies in Southeast Asia. '@@ Dean Acheson 
advised LBJ against any negotiated peace. "When these fellows 
decide they can't defeat the South, then they will give up. This 
is the way it was in Korea. This is the way the communists 
operate." McGeorge Bundy urged LBJ, "Don't let communications 
people in New York set the tone of the debate. Emphasize the 
‘light at the end of tunnel' instead of the battles, deaths and 
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dangers." Walt Rostow concluded, "I detect in this group no 
sentiment for our pulling out of Vietnam. 

However, by the time of the March 26, 1968 meeting, called in 
the aftermath of the Tet Offensive, these advisers had concluded 
that the United States could not achieve its objectives in 
Southeast Asia at a price that the American people found 
acceptable. In sum, the goals and strategy in Vietnam would have 
to be reversed. Needless to say, this was a conclusion that 
Johnson was reluctant to accept. However, with whatever 
reluctance, the Wise Men's advice was ultimately accepted--a step 
that in turn led to LBJ's decision to forego reelection and to 
pursue a negotiated settlement to the war. 

The important point to be emphasized here is that Johnson's 
advisory process was clearly not so constricted as to keep the 
reservations of these repented elder statesmen from hin. 
Furthermore, President Johnson heard private warnings against 
escalating the Vietnam War from figures as diverse as Walter 
Lippmann and Dr. Benjamin Spock. David Barrett provides extensive 
archival documentation of on-going, anti-escalation advice that LBJ 
received in 1965 from close political friends such as Senators 
William Fulbright, Richard Russell, Mike Mansfield and Vice- 
President Hubert Humphrey. Barrett concludes that "Johnson was not 
a victim of groupthink and that he received and listened to 
significant advice warning him against sending troops to Vietnam." 
Unlike the Johnson of many accounts, moreover, "the President 
certainly heard and seems to have agonized over the different 
options facing him before making the decision." "In sum, the myths 
that pathological advisory process or a tremendously egotistical 
personality prevented Johnson from considering alternatives to (and 
the drawbacks of) Vietnam should be laid to rest."'® 

Finally, to argue that Rostow functioned as a "mindguard" who 
"Cleverly screened the inflow of information" and provided 
President Johnson with a distorted picture. of. the Vietnam war 
reveals a deep misunderstanding of LBJ's temperament and management 
style.'% Rostow reflected the widely-shared opinion of LBJ's 
advisers when he observes that "any man who tried to distort the 
flow of information to President Johnson would not have lasted two 
weeks in his job....A president is extremely sensitive to the 
biases of his subordinates and to conscious or unconscious efforts 
to impose them...."'?? certainly, Johnson's penchant for multiple 
sources of information from within and without government has been 
frequently observed. Accordingly, it is hard to accept the 
conclusions of Hoopes (and Janis) that "the evidence leaves no 
doubt" that Rostow "used his positional advantage to argue his own 
case" and maneuvered to discount the views that were odds with his 
own.'*® LBJ would have had none of that. 

Furthermore, attributing "effective mindguarding" to Rostow is 
to credit his views with too great a singularity in the 
policymaking process. Among the Wise Men and others, for several 
years the majority of Johnson's advisers told him that the United 
States had no choice but to escalate the war in Vietnam in order to 
forestall a Communist takeover.'*? Rostow was hardly alone then 
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in having "hawkish" views about Vietnan. If Rostow was the 
"fanatic in sheep's clothing" described by Hoopes,'° he was one 
of many policymakers motivated by a "missionar zeal" to 
"reconstruct Vietnamese society along Western lines.""3' The fact 
is that such mindguarding was not really necessary President 
Johnson and his "inner circle" of policymakers were in substantial 
agreement about the general strategy of containing Communism and 
its specific application to Vietnan. The participants at the 
Tuesday lunches were united by long-standing conviction, not 
implicated in a conspiracy. This viewpoint also seriously 
questions Hoopes's judgment that Rostow was “exactly the wrong man 
for the job of helping a President to delineate the profound issues 
of the war," because he was a "dedicated partisan whose mind 
automatically filtered out evidence that did not support his own 
established beliefs.""* Rather, it may be that Rostow is to be 
taken at his word when he argues that his objective "was not to 
determine the President's view," as if LBJ would permit this, "but 
to make sure he had available the widest flow of information 
possible." It can also be fairly observed that Rostow's analyses 
reflected his deep intellectual commitments in international 
affairs. 

The opponents of the Vietnam war within LBJ's inner circle, 
who were neither unimportant nor inarticulate, did not fail because 
Rostow sat astride the conduit of presidential information and 
skewed the data. The dissidents remained as such for one paramount 
reason: Johnson did not agree with them. As LBJ stressed, "I am 
not going to be the President who saw Southeast Asia go the way of 
China went."'53 The root causes for the escalation of the Vietnam 
conflict are not to be found in "captive" theories of decision 
making that stress the preponderance of hawkish advice given to the 
president. "Johnson was not a captive of his advisers. He was a 
captive of what he was and what he believed." 

Overall, the verdict on the-role-of the Tuesday lunches in 
constricting and distorting the national security advising process 
must be either "not guilty," or most certainly "not proven." 

The full National Security Council meeting is in fact an 
inconvenient forum for decisionmaking because of size, diffuseness, 
lack of immediacy and the absence of confidentiality. LBJ was 
hardly the only president to question its utility. As a 
principals' committee of the NSC, the Tuesday lunches provided a 
more secure, operational, focused and congenial advisory mechanism 
for President Johnson as ExCom was for President Kennedy during the 
Cuban Missile Crisis and the inner circle of James Baker, Dick 
Cheney, Brent Scrowcroft, and Colin Powell was for President Bush 
during the Gulf War.’ As such, the Tuesday lunches met the 
defining criterion of a proper presidential advisory process-- 
suiting the management style of the incumbent chief executive. 

LBJ eschewed both the department-centered, formalized approach 
of Truman and Eisenhower and the use of the NSC staff as a "palace 
guard" as under Nixon. President Johnson preferred to maintain an 
active role in the process through the ad hoc deliberations of the 
Tuesday lunches where decisionmaking was based on an open exchange 
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among relative equals. In this policymaking model, the national 
security adviser serves as a counselor, facilitating the emergence 
of an independent "presidential" viewpoint on national security 
issues in contrast to the narrower perspective of the 
departments.’ Administratively, this was a positive development 
in allowing the White House to counter bureaucratic provincialism 
and institutional interests and to foster a comprehensive approach 
to national security policymaking that better reflects the 
president's interests. This is not to deny that Rostow had strong 
views; he himself referred frequently to his "hawkishness" on 
Vietnam. However, Rostow's counsel on Vietnam was consonant with 
LBJ's conviction that he was obligated by prior presidential 
commitments and current public expectations to maintain the 
continuity of U.S. policy in Southeast Asia. 

That the participants in the Tuesday lunch persisted in 
policies, especially about Vietnam, judged pernicious by many 
analysts, is the result of values not venue. As a committed 
partisan of the Vietnam War, Rostow (along with Rusk) can be a 
particularly convenient symbol of administrative wrongdoing in 
conspiring to prolong an untenable war. At root, however, this is 
to create a scapegoat for a widely-supported policy gone sour. The 
"problem" with the Tuesday lunches was not a restricted fare of 
selective analyses, but a steady diet of containment, anti- 
Communism and, additionally, counter-insurgency. These had been 
staples of American foreign policy in the post-World War II period 
and their applicability to Vietnam had been articulated by 
Presidents Eisenhower and. Kennedy as well as Johnson.” Given 
these a priori policymaking assumptions, it is doubtful that 
another decisionmaking process would have guaranteed a markedly 
different outcome. Moreover, it remains an unsettled controversy 
whether the theoretical assumptions themselves were flawed or if 
the flaws resulted from their tactical applications in Vietnam. 
Now that the Cold War is over, it may be possible.to examine these 
doctrinal issues with something approaching analytical detachment. 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper examines group identification and how it has been 
measured in survey research. Specifically, this paper examines a 
new measure of group (gender, race, and morality) identification 
called salience which is derived from open-ended evaluations of 
political actors and environment on the National Election Studies. 
This new measure will be compared with available NES items which 
purport to tap the political importance of group identifications. 
Using data from the 1980, 1984, and 1988 NES surveys, the analysis 
examines the differing impact of the standard group "closeness" 
items, the group "thermometers," and the new group salience 
measures in explaining the direction of attitudes on issues 
affecting the associated group, and influencing the relative 
evaluation of presidential candidates. Group salience is found to 
offer explanatory power above and beyond that offered by the 
traditional group measures, thus improving the way we can analyze 
aspects of group identification with survey data. 


The Salience of Social Groups in Political Perception and Judgment 


Since the advent of behavioralism in political science, the 
political implications of social group affiliation have been an 
important area of inquiry. The earliest empirical studies of 
elections were aggregate analyses of social group-based voting 
patterns, and the earliest survey-based investigations by the 
"Columbia school" gave social group membership a prominent role in 
the individual’s decision calculus (Berelson, Lazarsfeld, & McPhee, 
1954; Lazarsfeld, Berelson, & Gaudet, 1948; see also Converse & 
Campbell, 1968). With a few exceptions, however, the role of 
social groups in political behavior tended to be reduced to the 
measurement of demographics, or simple group "membership" (see 
Miller, Gurin, & Gurin, 1978), and was soon replaced by party and 
occasionally ideology as the important social "identities" for 
political behavior. 


More recently, however, there has been a resurgence in the 
examination of social groups in the political science literature 
(e.g.,Brady & Sniderman, 1985; Conover, 1984, 1987, 1988; Gurin, 
1985; Gurin, Miller, & Gurin, 1980; Lau, 1983, 1989b; Miller et 
al., 1978; Miller, Gurin, Gurin, & Malanchuk, 1981; Rhodebeck, 
1985; Shingles, 1981). This research has attempted to clarify the 
multifaceted role of group identity (as opposed to simple group 
membership) in politics, drawing distinctions between group 
identification, psychological group attachment, group affect, and 
the legitimacy of group action. 


Most of this more recent research has relied upon the National 
Election Studies’ "closeness" items to operationalize group 
identification.’ As Miller and colleagues (1978) show, this group 
measure significantly correlates to perceptions of differences 
between in-groups and out-groups (e.g., whites and blacks), with 
group identifiers more likely to adopt the group’s point of view. 


However, "closeness" has been subject to the criticism that 
while it may measure some level of identification, it does not 
really tap the myriad ways groups have political influence for an 
individual. According to Conover (1984), group identification is 
comprised of a subjective self-awareness of membership in a group 
along with a psychological attachment to that group. In this 
concept, group identification lies somewhere between simple 
membership and group consciousness. 


For Conover, group identification in its own right is 
important to the study of political attitudes and behavior because 
an individual’s socialization into (and about) groups is related to 


1See the methodological Appendix for exact question wording of 
this and all other variables used in this paper. 
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the development of one’s "self-schemas." A self-schema is a way in 
the individual merges information about an outside stimuli with 
knowledge of oneself, leading to "distinct perspectives on the 
political world" which, in turn, can encompass group-based views 
(Conover, 1984; see also Markus, 1977; Markus & Smith, 1981). 


There is another line of argument that groups are only 
important in terms of an individual’s group consciousness, which is 
distinct from identification (Gurin et al., 1980; Miller et al., 
1978, 1981). According to this approach, the importance of a group 
for politics is measured by how a person views their own group in 
comparison with the polar opposite group (e.g. whites and blacks, 
rich and poor, etc.), especially if one is a member of the more 
disadvantaged group of the two. In this calculus, group 
consciousness is measured by the combination of group 
identification (the 3-point closeness item), polar power (whether 
the respondent feels that the in/out-group has too much/little 
influence in society), societal blame (whether a _égroup’s 
benefits/woes are attributable to systematic causes or individual 
failings), and polar affect (the difference between the feeling 
thermometer ratings for the in- and out-groups; see Miller et al., 
1978, 1981). 


One problem with this line of research is that in order to 
make comparisons between groups the samples of group members are 
kept totally independent. For example, black women are included as 
"blacks" but not as "women" because they show a higher black 
consciousness in the analysis (Gurin et al., 1980). Unfortunately, 
this method rules out the impact of multiple group identities, 
which is one of the cornerstones of the early Columbia research. 


As we see it, however, the major problem with the group 
consciousness approach is that the operationalization of the 
crucial independent variable becomes very convoluted. As the above 
discussion indicates, a number of different survey items 
(closeness, group feeling thermometers, questions about the 
legitimacy of organized group action, the amount of societal 
influence of a group, etc.) must be utilized in the analysis. 
However according to this approach, simple reliance upon the 
closeness question for operationalization would not capture the 
theoretical concept in question. 


Moreover, there are also a number of problems with using the 
closeness question as an operationalization of group identification 
(see Conover, 1987 for a good summary of the survey measurement 
problems associated with group identification). The question as 
worded may mean different things to different individuals -- who is 
"most like you" could be based on a number of characteristics. 
Most importantly, the question wording ("people who are most like 
you") could put off people who do not objectively identify with the 
group (e.g. working class individuals with "business people"), but 
may use that group’s value structure (e.g. belief in a free-market 


economy) as a reference for their own world-view (see Lau, 1983, 
for a discussion of reference groups for non-objective group 
members) . 


The closeness question certainly does not measure intensity. 
Even if one uses the three-point scale (not close, close, and 
closest), the intensity of the closeness for those within each 
category may vary widely. This problem is compounded by the fact 
that the respondent is only allowed to choose one closest group, 
although many groups may be equally as strong. 


The NES does present group-related items that try to get at 
intensity of group affect -- the group "feeling thermometers." 
Brady and Sniderman (1985) used the feeling thermometers to show 
that an individual’s affect for a group has an impact upon the 
attitudes that individual attributes to the group. Therefore, by 
knowing where an individual stands on certain issues, and knowing 
the direction and intensity of affect that individual has for a 
group, one can predict the attitudes that individual will ascribe 
to the group. 


The operationalization of  group- affect, like group 
consciousness, seems to work best only when two diametrically 
opposed groups are pitted against one another (e.g. Sears et al., 
1979; Sears et al., 1980, Brady & Sniderman, 1985). Furthermore, 
group affect seems to be more important for non-members than it is 
for members (Conover, 1987). Like closeness, there are important 
measurement problems inherent in the feeling thermometer 
instrument. First of all, there are individual differences in what 
one tends to view as a "cold/warm" rating on a scale of 101 points. 
Secondly, Miller and colleagues (1978) also noted a "positivity 
bias" with respondents more likely to give generally high ratings 
for all groups. In a related vein, there may be important 
contextual effects from resulting from the order in which the 
groups are presented (Conover, 1987). The thermometer ratings of 
a certain group may be relative to the ratings given to previous 
groups, rather than be an absolute value. 


Most importantly, the closeness question and the feeling 
thermometer ratings share a major flaw (especially in terms of the 
argument of this paper) in that neither are inherently political 
nor particularly cognitive measures of group identity. Firstly, 
the wording of both questions -- "how warmly do you feel" and 
"people like you in their ideas and interests and feelings about 
things" -- do not make any explicit connection to the political 
world. Thus an individual may not be thinking in political terms 
when responding to the question. 


Secondly, the groups that are presented to the respondent for 
evaluation are chosen a priori by the researcher. Consequently, 
although respondents may have true feelings toward many of these 
groups, they may not cognitively consider these "close" or "warm" 
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groups when it comes to making judgments about political issues and 
political actors. 


The preceding discussion has noted the importance for the 
study of groups in political science and discussed some of the 
flaws in the instruments which have been utilized by this line of 
research. However, the authors’ aim is not to suggest that the 
measures discussed here are without merit. To the contrary, 
research using the closeness question and the feeling thermometer 
ratings have greatly contributed to our knowledge of the role of 
groups in American political society. However, it is our 
contention that there is a more cognitive and inherently more 
political concept missing from the research on groups in political 
science. We call this concept "group salience." 


THE CONCEPT OF SALIENCE 


Before explaining how we arrived at a definition and 
operationalization of group salience, it is useful to discuss how 
the more general concept of "Salience" itself has been utilized in 
political science research. Theories of salience were initially 
developed in the field of social psychology. Taylor and Fiske 
(1978) provide an extensive definition of salience as a cognitive 
concept. Their experimental research lays down the basis for "top 
of the head" phenomena’ affecting causal attributions, evaluations, 
behavior, and so forth. In reviewing the psychological literature 
on salience Fiske and Taylor (1991) later conclude that either 
recent or intense cues are more likely to "come to mind" at the 
time of some relevant judgement (Fiske & Taylor, 1991). That is, 
rather than adding up all the factors which conceivably pertain to 
a certain decision and then determining the optimum result, the 
individual relies on the most salient cues in his or her memory. 
Research has shown that "case history information is more imageable 
-- and thus more often salience at the time of decision -- than 
statistical or base-rate information" (1978: 274). 


Political science has since appropriated salience as an 
explanatory variable for the evaluation of political attitudes and 
behavior. A number of problems exist in the literature on 
political salience, however. First, most attempts to tap this 
concept via surveys have tended to conflate salience and 
importance. It has been assumed that what a person identifies as 
"most important" from a predetermined list of policy issues is in 
fact the most salient, and vice-versa (for critiques see Niemi & 


"As a brief definition, "top of the head’ phenomena are those 
considerations which are at the front of a person’s mind during any 
particular moment of decision. 
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Bartels, 1985; and Schuman, Ludwig, & Krosnick, 1986).? A second 
problem is the assumption that salience, as it relates to the 
political world, is most consequential as it pertains to constraint 
along the liberal/conservative continuum (Fleishman, 1986; Finkel, 
1989). Other studies have also concentrated on the convergence of 
the respondent’s policy preferences and the candidate’s positions 
on salient issues as a predictor of candidate evaluations and the 
vote (Repass, 1971; Rabinowitz et al, 1982; Niemi & Bartels, 1985). 


For purposes of defining salience here, an individual 
mentioning similar referents in response to unprompted and 
unrestricted open-ended inquiries means that those referents (be 
they issues, groups, etc.) are in fact what is salient to that 
individual. It is thus clear that salience and importance (as 
measured by survey research) are not the same concept, although the 
use of the "most important issue" question by political science 
could lead one to think otherwise (Schuman et al., 1986). 


This is not to say that survey research is totally unsuitable 
for the measurement of salience. The interviewing context is one 
of many situations in which individuals are forced to take stock of 
which issues are and are not meaningful to them -- if only for the 
moment. The voting booth would be another setting where such an 
assessment (hopefully) takes place. 


According to Fazio (1986), for attitudes to influence behavior 
a particular attitude must somehow be accessible to the individual, 
and then he or she must also "select" to perceive the issue as 
relevant.* How the individual chooses which issues are relevant 


*For instance, Niemi and Bartels examined new items from the 
1980 National Election Study. After the respondent placed oneself 
on a 7-point issue position scale (e.g. on affirmative action, 
defense spending, etc.), the individual was asked to rate (from 0 
to 100) how important it was to them that the government’s policy 
came close to their preference for each issue. 


‘This point is important in light of Finkel’s (1989) study, 
where he requires a good amount of knowledge on the part of his 
respondents. His analysis relies on the respondent’s ability to 
correctly label the ideology of political figures (e.g. in order to 
be correct, the respondent must identify Jimmy Carter as a 
"liberal"). Not only does this impose possibly misleading 
"objective" restrictions upon the individual, but it assumes that 
making evaluations of this type are in fact salient to the 
respondent. It assumes that the individual should evaluate and be 
affected by the political environment in such a blatantly 
ideological manner. 

Rabinowitz, Prothro, and Jacoby (1982) encounter a related 
critique. Their analysis does not require "correct" assessments of 
ideology, but rather depends upon the respondent’s ability to 
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at any given moment is also addressed by the salience concept in 
that it places a great deal of significance on the role of the 
environment or context (Fiske & Taylor, 1984: 199-203). As 
Huckfeldt and Sprague point out, "informational choice is 
circumscribed by the social context" (1988: 480). According to 
Taylor and Fiske, "individuals frequently respond with little 
thought to the most salient stimuli in their environment" (1978: 
252). This "little thought" is not to say that such responses lack 
any political meaning. In fact, some salient stimuli may be 
constantly present in an individual’s environment and thus always, 
or "chronically," accessible to the individual (Lau, 1989a). In 
this case, an environmental stimulus such as one’s race or other 
group identification may take on such a degree of social 
Significance that it becomes a chronic shorthand for describing an 
individual’s political views. 


However, this raises a problem because most of the literature 
on political salience really doesn’t address the role of relevant 
social environment (Repass, 1971; Rabinowitz et al, 1982; Niemi & 
Bartels, 1985; Schuman et al, 1986). The research that does discuss 
contextual effects assumes that the only environment of consequence 
for the public in making political evaluations is the political 
situation itself -- e.g. that the level of ideological rhetoric 
expressed during an election campaign is an adequate calculation of 
the contextual impact on political salience (Fleishman, 1986; 
Finkel, 1989). And as other research in political psychology has 
shown, there are other ways in which an individual can structure a 
political world-view than ideology (Conover & Feldman, 1984; Lodge 
& Hamill, 1986; Miller et al, 1986; see also Brody & Sniderman, 
1977). One’s social environment (such as current employment 
Status, the safety of one’s neighborhood, etc.) has an important 
(and, hence, salient) impact on one’s political attitudes and 
behavior. Thus, we would argue that the investigation of political 
Salience should turn away from highly abstract political concepts 
(i.e. ideology) and turn towards more concrete contextual factors. 
One such obvious factor is social group identity. 


This raises the issue of how we should operationalize the 
concept of a politically-oriented group salience. Close-ended 
measures necessarily constrain the respondent, and thus may 
erroneously over/under-estimate the salience of particular issues, 


discern the candidates’ positions on a number of issues. They then 
subtract this from the respondent’s position to measure one’s 
closeness to the candidates on various issues. Not surprisingly, 
they find that salient issues are not necessarily more important 
than non-salient issues in candidate evaluations. The analysis does 
not explore the possibility that there may be some other factor 
which the respondent uses to make a general evaluation of the 
candidates, which in turn colors their perception of the 
candidates’ positions on specific issues. 
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matters, and so on. Although it is not the point of their 
research, the findings of Schuman and colleagues (1986) illustrate 
this well. The use of a close-ended question on the "most 
important problem" may increase the response frequency of a 
particular issue but at the cost of prohibiting mention of other 
issues which may be at the top of a respondent’s mind. 


Obviously, the survey technique which can best tap "top of the 
head" perceptions is the open-ended question. While there may be 
other types of error (in terms of coding, etc.) not found with 
close-ended questions, the respondent is not restricted by 
researcher-determined response options.° This is especially 
important given that salience is supposedly linked to contextual 
factors which may be non-political, or at least not recognized a 
priori as such. According to Repass, the problem with the close- 
ended question is that: 


it measures only the affective component of an 
attitude, if indeed it measures an attitude at 
all. Open-ended questions measure both affect 
and cognition (1971: 391). 


Repass notes that salience requires some level of spontaneous 
cognitive recall on the part of the individual, and thus it is 
important to be able to measure it without imposing restrictions. 


This is not to say that the researcher should not specify any 
structure on the salient views of either the individual or the 
aggregate. The research conducted by Pill and Stott (1987) shows 
how open-ended question responses can be used to build scales 
associated with certain hypothesized sets of philosophies or 
activities. These salience indices can then be correlated with 
related attitudes and behaviors. The individual is able to respond 
in a manner free from response restrictions, and after the 
interview has been completed the researcher measures the salience 
of a particular concept by counting the number of times the 
respondent mentioned issues related to that concept. 


Of course, this approach is not without its faults. It is up 
to the researcher to make relatively objective decisions about 
which unique responses are associated with different over-arching 


"For more on the close-ended/open-ended debate, see Schuman 
and Presser (1981). There is also an argument that open-ended 
questions don’t really measure what they claim to -- i.e. that 
responses on open-ended likes and dislikes of presidential 
candidates are after-the-fact rationalizations of a choice rather 
than the actual reasons that led to that choice (Lau, 1982; Rahn, 
Krosnick, & Breunig, 1993). However, the open-ended responses are 
used in this paper in a much broader sense, and this critiques does 
not apply. 


_ 
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concepts (for example, deciding whether child-care is a gender 
issue). However, this approach does give us a cognitive measure of 
salience, while the traditional group identification measure does 
not. In addition, this strategy harkens back to some of the 
analyses presented in The American Voter (1960), but not continued. 
For example, where Campbell and colleagues counted the number of 
times certain issues were mentioned in regard to party and 
candidate evaluations for the entire sample, Pill and Stott (1987) 
counted the number of times an individual mentioned health issues 
in regard to lifestyle evaluations.°® 


Following this line of reasoning, salience can include those 
issues which are related to group contexts, such as one’s gender, 
race, religion, and so forth. Moreover, the open-ended questions 
available on NES surveys ask for evaluations of presidential 
candidates, political parties, and important national issues. Thus 
we are able to develop a measure of group salience which is not 
only cognitive, but is also implicitly political, due to the nature 
of the stimuli (or question wording) which prompts the mention of 
group-related responses. 


The remainder of this paper is devoted to the development of 
a measurement of group salience based upon these specific social 
groups. We compare this measure to other group identification 
measures common to survey research, and examine how this new 
measure of group salience affects related political attitudes and 
candidate preference compared to the more traditional measures. 


DATA AND METHODS 


In this paper data from the National Election Studies for the 
presidential election years 1980, 1984, and 1988 are used. We are 
not interested in examining the change in group salience over time. 
Rather, given that our emphasis is on the comparative strengths of 
various measures of group identification, and that many of these 
analyses involve interaction terms, it was necessary to pool the 
information from these three cross-sections in order to secure 
adequate power to test our hypotheses for each of the groups under 


Converse (1964) used these open ended questions to build a 
typology of political conceptualization, with group references 
making up the largest category. Verba and Nie (1972) employed 
Similar items to build an index of race awareness among blacks by 
counting the number of times race was mentioned in response to 
open-ended questions. 
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study.’ 


We selected four groups for study: blacks, whites, women 
(feminists), and evangelicals. These groups were selected both 
because of their importance to American politics during the 1980s, 
and also because of the availability of comparable policy-related 
attitude items in all three election years that serve as one of the 
chief dependent variables in our analyses. 


The major issue concerns the measurement of group 
identification. (See the methodological appendix for a more 
detailed description of the measurement of all the variables used). 
To recap, the NES surveys include items asking the respondent to 
assess if, on most issues, they "feel close to" a variety of 
groups. A possible implication of this wording is that affective 
"closeness" to a group may influence other attitudes and behavior, 
at least on issues related to that group. However, the groups are 
presented to the individual beforehand, and thus this question 
clearly does not tap the concept of group salience. The same 
certainly can be said of the group thermometer ratings, where 
respondents are asked to rate how warmly they feel towards a set of 
pre-selected groups on a 0 to 100 scale. 


On the other hand, the NES surveys also ask a number of open- 
ended questions asking the respondent to evaluate the positive and 
negative aspects of the parties, candidates, etc. According to the 
group salience concept, a particular group should be politically 
salient to a respondent who mentions that group -- or issues 
closely related to it -- in response to these open-ended 
questions.*® A measure of group salience was therefore obtained by 
Simply counting the number of open-ended responses that were 
related to each of these four groups. Furthermore, since NES 
probes for multiple responses, it is possible to weigh the 
responses given initially by the individual as "more salient" (by 
counting them more) than those given after interviewer probing, 


"This was especially important in the analysis of blacks. The 
N for any of these three samples averaged just under 200 
respondents. By combining these data sets, we were able to increase 
the power of our analysis for finding hypothesized effects. 


‘This measure is not constrained to responses which make 
general references to the group, such as "I like Candidate X 
because he supports blacks." Rather, any response which could be 
group-related (e.g. "She’s for/against strengthening affirmative 
action programs") is regarded as relevant to the group. In this 
way, the researcher can move away from what may be a misleading and 
hierarchal differentiation of levels of conceptualization as it 
pertains to group salience (as in Converse, 1964). 
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resulting in a measure with greater variance.’? In all cases, one 
may express either a positive, negative, or neutral attitude 
towards a group and its issues in order for that group to be 
counted as salient.*® Unlike the closeness measure, salience does 
not assume positive affect. Unlike the thermometer measure, 
salience does not assume unidimensionality of affect. 


The NES questionnaire contains items asking the respondents’ 
positions on a number of issues (e.g. busing, abortion, affirmative 
action, the pace of civil rights, etc.) that can be combined in 
scales of group-related issue positions. For this project, items 
which related to gender, race, or traditional morality were 
averaged together to build three attitude direction (along a 
liberal-conservative continuum) scales, one for each of these three 
social "categories." 


The first part of the analysis in this paper assesses the 
comparative impact of both the standard NES group closeness and 
thermometer items with our new group salience measure on attitude 
direction. Attitude direction will be regressed upon these 
independent variable along with ideological self-identification. 
The use of ideology stands in for all other factors which may 
contribute to one’s assessment of the issues in question, and thus 
controls for any extraneous factors which might be falsely 
attributed to either the salience/closeness/thermometer measures if 
they were evaluated without any controls.” 


In addition, the interaction between our new salience measure 
and the two more traditional measures of group identification will 
be assessed. We would argue that the closeness items and the 
thermometer ratings are both mostly affective ratings, whereas our 


°All variables are coded from 0 to 1. It should be noted that 
we employed only a dichotomous measure of closeness (not close, 
close) because the NES items restrict the individual to naming only 
one "closest" group. 


Tt is important to note that the salience measure for Blacks 
and Whites is derived from exactly the same issues and comments. 


“Bach individual item was recoded so that it ranged from 0 to 
1 (with 0 being the most "conservative" response available and 1 
being the most "liberal") before it was averaged into the summary 
scale. A separate summary scale was built for each of these 
groups, although a few items appear in more than one scale (e.g. 
abortion). 


*For the attitude direction equations, the partisan and 
ideological variables coded along a "right-left" continuum -- from 
Strong Republican to Strong Democrat and Strong Conservative to 
Strong Liberal, respectively. 
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salience measure is much more cognitive. The interaction terms 
will indicate the extent to which both affect and cognition 
together are necessary for group identification to have political 
impact. 


All analyses are restricted to "objective" members of these 
four groups.’ The first equations measure the individual impacts 
of, respectively, the group closeness item, the group thermometer 
ratings, and our new salience measure, on the direction of policy 
attitudes related to the group. This will allow us to assess the 
comparative strength of these three alternate measures of group 
identification. The second set of equations examines the impact of 
the interaction between each of the two traditional measures with 
our new group salience measures. 


As discussed above, in addition to policy attitudes directly 
related to the group, we expect the various group identification 
measures to help explain broader political attitudes like candidate 
preference and the vote decision. So, relative candidate 
evaluations were selected as a second dependent variable for this 
analysis.** For this second analysis, five regression equations 
were run. In the first three equations, the individual impacts of 
closeness, the thermometers, and salience were assessed. We also 
utilized the attitude direction measure as an issue-oriented 
predictor, the interaction between issue stands and the measure of 
group identification included in the equation, and party 
identification to account for any extraneous variance. The final 
two equations directly compare salience with closeness and the 
thermometer ratings by including them in the same equation. We 
hypothesize that among these variables, the salience variable will 
have a significant and unique effect on comparative candidate 
evaluations above and beyond the traditional closeness and/or 


“The objective group members studied are dictated by the 
presence of related closeness items. From 1980 to 1988, the NES 
presidential election year surveys contain thermometers and 
closeness items on Blacks, Whites, Feminists (or "Women’s 
Liberation Movement"), and Evangelical Groups Active in Politics 
(for 1988 this was combined with the new Christian Fundamentalist 
item). The related objective division for the sample consisted of 
blacks, whites, women, and those who belonged to traditional 
Protestant denominations, respectively. 


“For every respondent in each of the three studies, the post- 
election feeling thermometer rating for the Republican presidential 
candidate was subtracted from comparable rating of the Democratic 
presidential candidate. The resulting value was the candidate 
evaluation score. Negative scores indicate a preference for the 
Republican candidate (Ronald Reagan or George Bush) and positive 
scores indicate a preference for the Democratic candidate (Jimmy 
Carter, Walter Mondale, or Michael Dukakis). 


thermometer ratings. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the results of the attitude direction 
analyses. A positive coefficient indicates a more liberal attitude 
and a negative coefficient a more conservative attitude. The 
figures in the table are the unstandardized regression 
coefficients. Because all variables are scaled to range between 0 
and 1, the magnitudes of the coefficients can be directly compared. 


--- TABLE 1 here --- 


In the first equation (first column of Table 1), closeness is 
at least marginally significant for all four groups. The magnitude 
of the coefficient is noteworthy only in the case of Evangelicals, 
however. Furthermore, the direction of the coefficients for those 
who are close to Whites and Feminists are in the direction opposite 
of expectations (we would expect a negative or "conservative" 
coefficient for Whites, and a positive or "liberal" sign for 
Feminists). The second equation indicates that the thermometer 
ratings are statistically significant predictors in all four cases, 
and relatively strong indicators of group-related policy attitudes 
in half of the cases (Feminists and Evangelicals). All of these 
coefficients have the "correct" sign: those who evaluate Blacks 
and Feminists highly have more liberal attitudes, and those who 
rate Whites and Evangelicals highly have more conservative 
attitudes. 


Turning to our new measure of group identification in the 
third equation, we find salience highly significant for three 
groups (Whites, Blacks, and Evangelicals). The magnitude of the 
salience coefficients for the two racial groups is much larger than 
for closeness or the thermometers in the first two equations.” 
The salience coefficient is also larger than the closeness 
coefficient in the first equation for Evangelicals, and only 
slightly smaller than the coefficient for the feeling thermometer. 
The salience of women’s issues does not predict attitudes towards 
women’s issues, however -- at least not all by itself. 


If we were to summarize our results at this point, we would 
conclude that our measure of salience is superior to the more 
traditional measures of group identification for racial groups, 


“The salience coefficient for Whites, like the closeness 
coefficient, has a positive sign. In the case of salience, 
however, the sign of the coefficient is easier to understand. 
Recall that "whites" (and "blacks," for that matter) are counted as 
salient if any mention of racial groups or racial issues is made. 
Many of these mentions could have been made by Whites who are 
sympathetic toward blacks -- hence the positive sign. 
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about as good as the traditional measures for evangelical groups, 
and not as good as the traditional measures for feminists. These 
three different measures of group identification all share some 
variance, of course, and to determine the unique explanatory power 
of salience we must include it in the same equation with closeness 
and/or the thermometer rating. Moreover it is quite possible that 
salience interacts with the more traditional measures to help 
explain attitudes toward group-related issues. It may well be the 
combination of an affective attachment to a group (as measured by 
either the closeness item of the feeling thermometer) and the 
cognitive salience of that group best predicts attitudes toward 
group-related issues. 


The results from the final two equations give support to this 
hypothesis. Equation 4 includes the closeness item, our salience 
measure, the interaction between the two of them, and ideological 
identification as a control. There is no evidence for an 
interaction between closeness and salience for either blacks or 
evangelicals. The marginal or "main effect" of both closeness and 
salience contribute independently to explaining attitudes toward 
issues relevant to the group, and the two do not interact.*® 


The story is quite different for whites and feminists, 
however. For both groups, the marginal effects of closeness and 
salience have the wrong sign, but the interaction term has the 
correct sign. That is, women who feel "close" to feminists but for 
whom "women" are not politically salient, and women for whom 
"women" are politically salient but who do not feel "close" to 
feminists, both hold more conservative attitudes toward women’s 
issues. Only women who feel "close" to feminists and for whom 
"women" are politically salient hold more liberal attitudes toward 
women’s issues. The same pattern of results is true for whites and 
attitudes toward racial issues, although here we expect more 
conservative views. 


Equation 5 contains the feeling thermometer, our salience 
measure, the interaction between the two, and again ideological 
identification as a control. The results here provide even 
stronger support for the interaction hypothesis. Every interaction 
term has the correct sign and is large in absolute magnitude 
(although the results for the two racial groups are not 
statistically significant because of multicollinearity). 


In all, the magnitude of the thermometer coefficient for 


**Although the magnitude of the coefficient for salience in 
equation 4 for blacks is relatively large, it is not statistically 
significant because of multicollinearity from the interaction term, 
which greatly inflates the standard error associated with that 
coefficient. If the interaction term is removed from the equation, 
both closeness and salience are statistically significant. 
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Whites, along with the closeness coefficient for Blacks, Whites, 
and feminists are rather small while the salience coefficients tend 
to be sizable when statistically significant. It is, therefore, 
fair to say that the new salience measure does indeed add something 
of real significance to the explanation of group-related attitudes, 
over and above what can be explained by the more traditional 
measures. 


Turning to the examination of candidate preferences, the 
explanatory power of salience is even more pronounced. Table 2 
presents five separate equations explaining the preference of 
presidential candidates for group members. The first equation 
regresses relative candidate evaluation on group closeness, 
attitudes on group-related issues, and the interaction between the 
two. The second regresses the same dependent variable on the 
thermometer ratings, attitudes, and their interaction. The third 
examines our measure of group salience, attitudes, and the 
interaction between the two. The fourth equation combines the 
closeness and salience predictors and adds the interaction between 
closeness and salience. The final equation combines’ the 
thermometer and salience predictors and adds the interaction 
between the thermometer and salience. In all these equations 
partisan identification is included to control for any extraneous 
influences.*’ 


--- TABLE 2 here --- 


For the first comparative candidate evaluation equation, 
closeness is only significant in the case of Feminists (and this 
time in the expected positive direction, indicating a preference 
for the Democratic presidential candidate). Policy attitudes are 
Significant for all but Blacks, with the positive coefficients 
indicating those with more liberal attitudes tend to prefer the 
Democratic candidate. Group-related issue stands do not predict 
any better for those who feel close to the group, however. 


In the second equation, the thermometer rating is significant 
only for Blacks and Feminists, and group-related attitudes is 
significant only for Whites. Again, there is no evidence of an 
interaction between the thermometer rating and issue stands. 


On the other hand, the third equation shows a significant 
effect for salience, attitude direction, and salience-attitude 
interaction for all cases but Blacks. Moreover, the magnitudes of 


"Clearly, in all cases, party identification is a significant 
factor in explaining the dependent variable for each group. This 
is not surprising since comparative candidate evaluation can be 
seen aS a surrogate for actual vote choice (see Page & Jones, 
1979). 
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the coefficients for salience and the interaction term are very 
large. Thus in the analysis so far, salience has a great deal of 
explanatory power in terms of comparative candidate evaluations. 
It now remains to be seen if these findings hold up when salience 
is tested against closeness and the thermometer ratings. 


The comparison with closeness in the fourth regression 
equation retains salience’s power. The marginal effect of salience 
is highly significant for two groups (Feminists and Evangelicals), 
while the salience-attitude interaction is highly significant for 
those two groups and Whites as well. On the other hand, the 
marginal effect of closeness is significant only for Feminists. 
Furthermore, the closeness-salience interaction is never 
Significant. In other words, the effect of closeness is only 
marginal for those individuals to whom the group is salient. 


The comparison with the thermometers in the final equation 
produces similar findings. The marginal effect of the thermometers 
is significant for Blacks and Feminists, while the marginal effect 
of salience is significant for Feminists. The interaction of 
salience and group-related attitudes is significant for all groups 
but Blacks, and highly so in two of those cases. Similar to the 
previous equation, the interaction of salience and thermometer 
shows no significant power. In the explanation of comparative 
candidate evaluations, group salience definitely adds something far 
beyond and above that which is offered by the traditional group 
identification measures. Thus, our hypothesis is very strongly 
supported in this case. 


Overall for salience, the interaction of attitudes on group- 
related political issues and group salience is significant and 
large for all but Blacks. The marginal effect of salience is 
Significant for half the cases (Feminists and Evangelicals). The 
positive sign of the interaction coefficient indicates that the 
combination of salience and liberal issues stands predicts a 
preference for the Democratic candidate, whereas the negative 
marginal effect of salience predicts a preference for the 
Republican candidate. 


It is important that in only two cases does the impact of 
issue position have any significant impact on either the 
thermometer ratings (Feminists) or closeness (Evangelicals), and in 
both of those cases the significance and magnitude of the 
interaction is rather small. On the other hand, the results for 
salience seem to indicate that it is a more cognitive measure of 
group effects on larger political attitudes, which is also tied to 
attitudes on political issues. 


It should be noted that the results for blacks are an 
interesting feature of this analysis. Only party identification 
and the feeling thermometer show any sizable impact in the various 
regression equations, and even then it is not very large. In fact 
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the fit of the "black" model is not in itself substantial (largest 
adjusted R*=.086). This finding may be due to the unique position 
of African-Americans and race issues in American society -- 
particularly in the electorate. These results probably reflect the 
fact that regardless of party identification, ideology, closeness, 
attitudes, or salience -- blacks tend to vote Democratic. It would 
appear that the only variable which can strongly explain the 
candidate preference of African-Americans is their race itself. No 
model can explain variance in candidate preference which does not 
exist 


CONCLUSIONS 


This analysis presents convincing evidence that group salience 
is a uniquely important factor in making political evaluations. It 
is interesting that salience has more power in explaining candidate 
preference than it does in explaining attitudes on issues related 
to the group. One of the reasons for this may lie in the salience 
measure itself, which does not differentiate among the pro-, anti-, 
and neutral mentions of related group issues. Another possibility 
is the paucity of group-related items which are present in 
successive NES studies. Because only a handful of issues were 
available for each group, there may have been either little 
variance to explain or a lack of individual consistency across the 
issues. 


Furthermore, the difference among the groups in the importance 
of salience on attitudes may also have to do with the types of 
issues which make up the attitude scales. Obviously attitudes of 
group members are never going to be totally homogenous, but the 
likelihood of divergence in attitudes increases as more complex 
issues are included. Thus the results for Blacks can be a result 
of the political complexity of the issues asked. For example, to 
Say that active evangelicals as a group support prayer in school 
would not raise much argument, it is not as evident to assert that 
blacks as a group are all in agreement on a "hard issue" like 
busing (see Carmines and Stimson, 1980). 


Most importantly, the findings presented here show that group 
salience does play a role in evaluating one’s political environment 
in terms of relative candidate preferences, which adds to the 
explanation provided by other measures of group identity. 
According to Sears et al, "self-interest operates indirectly 
through perceived shared group interests" (1980: 681). This paper 
has shown that shared group interests as cognitively perceived by 
the individual (in terms of group salience) have an important 
effect on general political evaluations. Moreover, the findings 


“Perhaps if the N size was larger than 533, more variance 
would emerge -- but we doubt it. As it is, this data does not show 
much variance for the candidate preferences of Blacks. 
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for Feminists and Evangelicals point out that the concept of group 
identification and salience need not be confined to wholly 
"objective" and easily identifiable social groups. As such, 
salience as a group-related phenomenon demands further inquiry. 


The measure needs to be refined and tested on other political 
and social phenomena which, at first glance, may seem only 
tangentially related to the group itself. In addition, periodic or 
temporally-bound environmental effects which can stimulate group 
salience (e.g. a Supreme Court decision overturning abortion) need 
to be taken into account in the examination of this variable. The 
possibilities for studying the political salience of group 
identification seem limitless. Hopefully, this paper has provided 
a stimulus for furthering the study of the cognition-based group- 
identification salience measure. 


METHODOLOGICAL APPENDIX 


The information in this appendix refers to American National 
Election Study data sets (for 1980, 1984, and 1988) compiled by the 
Center for Political Studies of the Institute for Social Research at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Question wording may vary slightly 
from year to year. The most recent version is presented here. Further 
information on the original question wording and coding frameworks are 
available through the Inter-university Consortium for Political and 
Social Research. As always, the authors bear sole responsibility for 
the analysis and presentation of these data in this paper. Further 
information is also available from the authors. 


CLOSENESS 


"Here is a list of groups. Please read over the list and tell me 
the letter for those groups you feel particularly close to -- people who 
are most like you in their ideas and interests and feelings about 
things." 


FEELING THERMOMETERS 


"I’d like to get you feelings towards some of our [political 
leaders, groups, etc.]. I’1ll read the name .. . and I’d like you to 
rate that person using something we call the feeling thermometer. 
Ratings between 50 degrees and 100 degrees mean that you feel favorable 
and warm towards that [group]. Ratings between 0 degrees and 50 degrees 
mean that you don’t feel favorable towards that [group] and that you 
don’t care too much for that [group]. You would rate the [group] at the 
50 degree mark if you don’t feel particularly warm or cold towards the 
[group] ." 


SALIENCE 


The salience measurement was created by counting the number of 
group-related responses to the following open-ended questions. With 
regard to prompting for multiple responses: if a salient response was 
given as the first mention, it was accorded a weight of three, if it was 
given as the second mention it was weighted twice. All subsequent 
responses were weighted as one. This weighting scheme enabled us to 
give greater significance to the most "top-of-the-head" responses. 


Open-ended question wording for salience: 
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SALIENCE -- continued 


"What do you think are the most important problems facing this country?" 
1980: V975 to V977 (note 5) 
1984: V989 to V991 (note 15) 
1988: V813 to V815 (note 4) 


"In the campaign in this district for the U.S. House of Representatives, 
what would you say was the single most important issue to you?" 

1980: V914 (note 5) 

1984: N/A 

1988: V698 to V700 (note 12) 


"Was there anything in particular that you liked (didn’t like) about the 
Democratic (Republican) candidate for U.S. House of Representatives?" 
1980: V892 to V911 (note 12) 
1984: V908 to V927 (note 3) 
1988: V674 to V697 (note 2) 


"Ronald Reagan was elected President in November 1980 and took office in 
January 1981. He will soon be leaving office after eight years as 
President. Is there anything in particular you like (don’t like) about 
what he has done as president?" 

1980: N/A 

1984: N/A 

1988: V1002 to V1013 (note 2) 


"Now I’d like to ask you about the good and bad points of the two major 
candidates for President. Is there anything in particular about [...] 
that might make you want to vote for (against) him?" 

1980: V77 to V112 (note 12) 

1984: V81 to V104 (note 3) 

1988: V103 to V126 (note 2) 


"I'd like to ask you what you think are the good and bad points about 
the two national parties. Is there anything in particular that you like 
(dislike) about the Democratic (Republican) Party?" 

1980: V172 to V195 (note 12) 

1984: V266 to V289 (note 3) 

1988: V182 to V205 (note 2) 


"Do you think there are any important differences in what the 
Republicans and Democrats stand for? What are those differences?" 
1980: V778, V780, V782 (note 15) 
1984: V869, V871,. V873 (note 14) 
1988: V799, V801, V803, V805, V807, V809 (note 13) 


"People have different things in mind when they say that someone’s 
political views are liberal or conservative. We’d like to know more 
about this. What sort of things do you have in mind when you say 
someone’s political views are liberal (conservative) ?" 

1980: V1056 to V1061 (note 14) 

1984: V1022 to V1027 (note 16) 

1988: V945 to V950 (note 14) 
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SALIENCE -- continued 


The following codes (notes correspond to the questions listed 
above) were used to build the salience scale for each group: 


RACE (Blacks/Whites): 


1980 : Note (54-6,59,63,300-19,516) 
Note 12 (15,309-10,405-6,462,829-30,946-48,970, 
975,991-96,1143-47,1217-18) 
Note 14 (270,280,283-84,370-71,380,383-84, 
631,640,644, 731,740,744) 
Note (270,280, 283-84,370-71,380,383-84, 
631,636,640,644,645,649, 731,740, 744) 


(15,135,309-10,405-6,462, 946-48,970, 
975, 991-93,1217-18) 

(270,280, 283-84,370-71, 380, 383-84, 
631,636,640, 645, 731, 740) 

(63-4,300-19,516) 

(270,280, 283-84,370-71,380,383-84, 
631,640,731, 740) 


Note (15-6,135,309-10,405-6,462, 718, 829-30, 946-48, 
970,975, 991-93,1143-45,1217-18) 

Note (300,302,304,516) 

Note (300,517) 

Note (270,280, 283-84,370-71,380,383-84,631,636, 
640,643-45,648-49, 731, 740, 743-44) 

Note (270,280, 283-84,370-71, 380, 383-84, 
631,640,643-44, 731,740, 743-44) 


GENDER (Feminists) : 


1980 : Note 5 (45-6,49,330-39) 
Note 12 (461,829-30,985-87,1013-15,1225-26) 
Note 14 (681-82,781-82) 
Note 15 (681-82,686-87, 781-82) 


Note 
Note 
Note 
Note 


461,543,729, 985-87,1013-15,1143-47,1225-26) 
681-82,686-87, 781-82) 

5,45-6,49,330-39) 

681-82,781-82) 


( 
( 
( 
( 


Note (461,543,729, 829-30, 985-87,1013-15, 
1038-40,1225-26) 

Note (6,45-6,330) 

Note (6,45,310) 

Note (681-82,686-87, 781-82) 

Note (674,681-82,774, 781-82) 


1984 : Note 3 
Note 12 
Note 14 
Note 15 
1984 : 3 
14 
15 
16 
22 


SALIENCE -- continued 


MORALISM (Evangelicals) : 


1980 : Note 5 (45-6,49,320-29,365-66,380-81, 383) 
Note 12 (423-24,847-48,979-87,1019-24) 
Note 14 (185-86,660,681,683-84, 760,781, 783-84) 
Note 15 (660,665,681, 683-84,686,688-89, 760,781, 783-84) 


Note 3 (423-24,847-49,979-81,985-87,1019-24) 

Note 14 (660,681,683-86,688-89, 760,781, 783-84) 

Note i5 (5,45-6,49,320-29,380-84) 

Note 16 (85-6,185-86,633,660,681, 683-84, 
733,760,781, 783-84) 


Note (423-24, 847-49,979-87,1019-24) 
Note (45-6,320,380-81, 383-84) 
Note ] (45,320-21,380-81, 384) 

Note (85-6,185-86,681,683-84,686,688-89,781, 783-84) 
Note (85-6,185-86, 633,681, 683-84, 733,781, 783-84) 


POLICY ATTITUDES 


The policy attitude scales for each group adds together the 
opinions given on a number of group-related issues and then uses the 
mean score for all those issues. Since these attitudinal questions 
ranged from three to seven point scales, we recoded all questions to 


range from 0 to 1, while retaining the same degree of variance. Also, 
the number of opinion questions related to a specific group varied 
widely from year to year. We used those items which were policy- 
relevant and which appeared in at least two of the three data sets. 


RACE (Blacks/Whites) : 

"Some people feel that the government in Washington should make every 
effort to improve the social and economic position of blacks. Others 
feel that the government should not make any special effort to help 
blacks because they should help themselves. Where would you place 
yourself on this [7 point] scale, or haven’t you thought much about 
this?" 


1980: V1062 

1984: V382 

1988: V332 
"Some say that the civil rights people have been trying to push too 
fast. Others feel that they haven’t pushed fast enough. How about you: 
Do you think that civil rights leaders are trying to push too fast, are 
going too slowly, or are they moving at about the right speed?" 

1980: V1132 

1984: V1073 

1988: V845 
"If you had a say in making up the federal budget this year, for which 
programs would you like to see spending increased and for which would 
you like to see spending decreased . . . programs that assist blacks?" 

1980: N/A 

1984: V1005 

1988: V381 
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POLICY ATTITUDES -- continued 


RACE (Blacks/Whites) continued: 
"There is much discussion about the best way to deal with racial 
problems. Some people think achieving racial integration of schools is 
so important that it justifies busing children to schools out of their 
own neighborhoods. Others think letting children go to their 
neighborhood schools is so important that they oppose busing. Where 
would you place yourself on this [7 point] scale or haven’t you thought 
much about this?" 

1980: V1133 

1984: V1074 

1988: N/A 


GENDER (Feminists) : 
"There has been some discussion about abortion during recent years. 
Which one of the opinions on this page best agrees with your view? You 
can just tell me the number of the opinion you choose: (1) by law, 
abortion should never be permitted; (2) the law should permit abortion 
only in the case of rape, incest or when the woman’s life is in danger; 
(3) the law should permit abortion for reasons other than rape, incest, 
or danger to the woman’s life, but only after a clear need for the 
abortion has been clearly established; (4) by law, a woman should always 
be able to obtain an abortion as a matter of personal choice." 

2960: Viilse 

1984: V423 

1988: V395 
"Recently there has been a lot of talk about women’s rights. Some 


people feel that women should have an equal role with men in running 
business, industry, and government. Others feel that a woman’s place is 
in the home. Where would you place yourself on this [7 point] scale, or 
haven’t you thought much about this?" 

1980: V1094 

1984: V250 

1988: V387 


MORALISM (Evangelicals) : 
Position on Abortion (see above) 

1980: V311, V1136 

1984: V423 

1988: V395 
"Which of the following views comes closest to your opinion on the issue 
of school prayer: (1) by law, prayers should not be allowed in public 
schools; (2) the law should allow public schools to schedule time when 
children can pray silently if they want to; (3) the law should allow 
public schools to schedule time when children, as a group, can say a 
general prayer not tied to a particular religious faith; (4) by law, 
public schools should schedule a time when all children would say a 
chosen Christian prayer? Do you favor that choice strongly or not 
strongly?" 

1980: V1135 

1984: V1038 

1988: V868 
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TABLE 1 
A Comparison of Different Group Identification Measures 
Predicting Group-Related Policy Positions 


Blacks (N = 531) 


Closeness 

Thermometer .1L07* 

Salience -272*** 
Close X Salience 

Therm X Salience 

Ideology .058 


Adjusted R? .029 


= 4155) 
Closeness .O17** 
Thermometer .050** 
Salience .217*** -427*** .375 
Close X Salience .391** 
Therm X Salience .230 


Adjusted R? .069 


Feminists 


Closeness .081*** 

Thermometer -291*** .242 
Salience -352*** 
Close X Salience 

Therm X Salience .828*** 
Ideology -206*** ‘ -184*** 


Adjusted R? .094 .158 ; j .134 


Evangelicals 
Closeness .201*** .192*** 
Thermometer -.333*** .300*** 
Salience ; .147* 
Close X Salience .021 
Therm X Salience .587** 
Ideology -164*** -L69*** -144*** 


Adjusted R? .129 .097 .134 


***D<.001 


.O71** 
.068 
.282 -.184 
-.045 
| .472 
.058 .051 
.042 .033 
CN 2604) 
@p<.10 #p<.05 #*D<.01 


TABLE 2 


A Comparison of Different Group Identification Measures 
Predicting Comparative Candidate Evaluations 


Blacks 


=_ 533) 


Issue Stands 
Closeness 

Close X Issues 
Thermometer 

Therm X Issues 
Salience 

Salience X Issues 
Close X Salience 
Therm X Salience 
Party ID 


Adjusted R? 


.470 


746 


-230%** 
.084 


Whites 


.066 


-834 
-.704 


- 259*t* 
.043 


= 4136) 


Issue Stands 
Closeness 

Close X Issues 
Thermometer 
Therm X Issues 
Salience 

Salience X Issues 
Close X Salience 
Therm X Salience 
Party ID 


Adjusted R? 


.004 
.096 


-.063 
.079 


-676*** 
392 


Feminists 


281 


- . 505 


1.762*** 


-671*** 


(N_= 2598) 


.006 
.019 


.304 
1.619*** 

-670**%* 


-395 


.193@ 


.070 

.114 

269 
1.75077 


-232 
-673*** 


Issue Stands 
Closeness 

Close X Issues 
Thermometer 
Therm X Issues 
Salience 

Salience X Issues 
Close X Salience 
Therm X Salience 
Party ID 


Adjusted R? 


* 
O53 


.072 


-668*** 
-412 


Evangelicals 


- ,883*** 


1.263% 


(N_ = 2715) 


-211** 
.095* 
-032 


1.094*** 
026 


-402 


Issue Stands 
Closeness 
Close X Issues 
Thermometer 
Therm X Issues 
Salience 


Salience X Issues 


Close X Salience 
Therm X Salience 
Party ID 


Adjusted R? 


LL Gees 
.036 
.080 


.065 


- .066 


.072** 


- 


385 


**p<.01 


.075** 
.010 
.150@ 


-516** 
932** 
.108 

- 706*** 


.388 


.069 


.012 
.030 
.144 
-662@ 


-523 


- 385 


| 
.134 .150 .458 
.082 .068 
-.096 -.100 
-.513 
1.277 
-.690 - .353 
.238 
-.858 
.033 .038 .086 
.162* 
.204@ 
-.711*** 
1.093** 
-.164 
.397 .416 
@p<.10 *p<.05 
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Ich spriihs auf jede Wand, 
"NEUE MANNER BRAUCHT DAS LAND"! 


-- Ina Deter Band 


The struggles for gender equality in both parts of Germany 
have derived from very different historical-legal foundations since 
1949. Accounting for roughly 52% of the citizens in the West and 
53% of those in the East, women comprise the largest segment of the 
New German population whose lives are being dramatically rearranged 
by the rapid merger of two diametrically opposed political-economic 
systems. Yet not a single woman is prominently featured in any of 
the photo-documentations focusing on key unification proceedings 
and events.! The failure of both the Kohl (FRG) and de Maiziére 
(GDR) governments to include female policy-makers, as well as to 
accord due consideration to "women’s issues," at early stages of 
the 1990 negotiation process has resulted in a wide array of 
negative consequences for a majority of the new state’s population. 
As East-Berlin writer Daniela Dahn noted in the spring of 1990, 
"the bill for our new freedom is arriving promptly, and the price 
is obviously higher than we expected...." 


Nearly all of the so-called "socialist achievements" 
instituted by the East German regime subsequent to its establish- 
ment as a separate state have been dismantled, including many 
policies intended to secure “equal opportunity" [Gleichberechti- 
gung] for women in all spheres of socio-economic life. Roughly 90% 
of those between 15 and 60 years of age were engaged in paid labor 
prior to the onset of the "revolution" of 1989; survey data 
collected before and after the system’s dissolution testify that an 
overwhelming majority considered employment an integral part of 
their personal lives.’ Equally important for nearly three-fourths 
of the GDR population was a woman’s right to reproductive self- 
determination, embodied in the country’s 1972 legalization of 
abortion. The leadership’s motive for providing generous maternity 
leave benefits and an (almost) universally accessible network of 
subsidized day-care facilities, inter alia, was actually more pro- 
natalist than pro-emancipation in nature -- but for women these 
measures entailed a great leap forward nonetheless. 


On May 28 1993, the German Constitutional Court [Bundesverfas- 
sungsgericht, also BVerfG] handed down its definitive verdict on 
the future of abortion rights in the expanded Federal Republic. 
Prior to that date, two diametrically opposed laws remained in 
effect on the otherwise unified territory: in the West, abortion 
was outlawed, but dispensations could be granted by physicians on 
the basis of four "indicators," while women in the East were 
guaranteed access to free abortions upon demand through the first 
trimester of pregnancy. 


This paper is grounded in the argument that a reform process 
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which might have afforded a positive introduction to the "give-and- 
take" of democracy among millions of citizens long denied fundamen- 
tal freedoms will serve instead as a negative socializing experi- 
ence for Eastern Germans. The fate of abortion reform in unified 
Germany demonstrates that a "democracy" not grounded in parity 
representation is a system that is consistently willing to place a 
majority of its own population at risk -- namely, its women -- by 
subordinating them to the ruling minority’s own definition of a 
"higher good." It moreover contends that the May 28th ruling 
issued by the Bundesverfassungsgericht, the only branch of the 
"federal" government consisting solely of West German jurists, has 
denied East German citizens a critical opportunity to render a 
meaningful "contribution" to their new state, based on their own 
experiences with female reproductive freedom. 


The study begins with a brief survey of efforts to de- 
criminalize abortion in Germany prior to national division in 1949, 
followed by a review of further campaigns to secure reproductive 
rights for women in the Western state through 1989. It next 
addresses the efforts of the all-German parliament, impelled by 
Article 31 of the Unity Treaty, to find an acceptable compromise 
between the Western constitutional mandate of "fetal protection" 
(imposed by the BVerfG in 1975), on the one hand, and the Eastern 
expectation that a fundamental right to abortion would be upheld by 
way of the democratic process, on the other. It then undertakes to 
evaluate the impact of the Court’s 1993 ruling -- a process 
guaranteed to occupy many an FRG lawyer through the year 2000. For 
German women in general, and for citizens of the newly democratized 
Eastern states [colloquially known as Neufiinfland], in particular, 
the impact of unification can be summarized in paradoxical fashion: 
Greater freedom equals fewer rights. 


I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND: A CENTURY OF CRIMINALIZATION 


The Catholic Church of the Middle Ages was not the bastion of 
anti-abortion mobilization it constitutes today.‘ It was not until 
1864 that the anti-modernist Pius IX. denounced the practice of 
terminating life once conceived in a formal Encyclical, "“Condemning 
Current Errors." In view of the dire economic circumstances of 
millions of its members, the Church had discretely tolerated 
abortion up to the point when the fetus was presumed to acquire a 
soul -- 40 days after conception for males, 80 days after for 
females. (How Church "fathers" managed to detect either the gender 
or the ensoulment of a fetus during the pre-amniocentesis age was 
obviously a question open to divine inspiration.) 


The ex cathedra proclamation from the Vatican quickly took 
root, the nationalist struggles of the 19th century having already 
engendered many a "battle for births." The state’s interest in 
bans against abortion had more to do with the decimating effects of 
war and the need to replenish one’s armies for the next struggle 
than with an overriding respect for "the sanctity of life." It was 
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in this spirit that Prussia undertook its first efforts to ban 
abortion in 1851. The consolidation of the Reich under Bismarck 
continued the trend, outlawing abortion and imposing a sentence of 
five years in hard labor under Paragraphs 218 and 219 of the 1871 
Criminal Code. 


In 1920 leftist members of the Reichstag submitted the first of 
many resolutions seeking to liberalize the ban under the Weimar 
Republic -- whose radical democratic constitution was also the 
first to accord German women the right to vote. Renewed efforts by 
the USPD, SPD and KPD to eliminate the prohibitive paragraphs from 
the Code resulted, at best, in a slight mitigation in the terms of 
punishment for violators by 1926. Sentences for the maternal 
terminator were reduced and any who rendered assistance were 
assigned to jail instead of the penitentiary. 


The late 1920’s saw the onset of a world-wide Depression, the 
effect of which was to exacerbate the problems of skyrocketing 
inflation and mass unemployment triggered by Germany’s WWI debts 
under the ignominious Versailles Treaty. Archival records indicate 
that some 1 million abortions were performed annually; deaths 
resulting from such were estimated at 4,000 by Health Ministry 
officials, while doctors actively opposing the ban set the fatality 
figure at 40,000. In 1930, Pope Pius XI issued an encyclical 
"Regarding Christian Marriage," condemning all forms of contracep- 
tion and declaring abortion a mortal sin. That same year 356 
Berlin physicians called for the introduction of a "social 
hardship" indicator, in addition to dispensations granted to save 
the life of the mother, end pregnancies involving rape, incest or 
fetal deformity.° 


The issue was brought to a head in 1931 by a much publicized 
trial in Stuttgart, involving Drs. Else Kienle and Friedrich Wolf, 
who had also lobbied for the legalization of contraceptives. More 
than 300 physicians were simultaneously arrested (Kienle was 
released after an 8-day hunger strike), giving rise to some 800 
local "action committees." Communists and socialists coalesced in 
the protest campaign to abolish §218, as did bourgeois and 
socialist women’s movements. Neither movement ever sought to 
challenge the definition of women’s primary roles as mothers and 
housewives; rather, their demands for reform were grounded in the 
claim that women bore a special responsibility for the protection 
of societal qua national well-being, which they could only uphold 
through the production of quality offspring. Hence, the issue was 
not the right-to-choose but one of eugenic health and family 
stabilization.® An estimated 800,000 illegal abortions took place 
alongside 43,912 officially certified terminations in 1932, 
resulting in 10,000 deaths and 50,000 serious complications.’ 


Liberalization campaigns ceased with Hitler’s ascension to 
power in 1933, when the principle of eugenic health was displaced 
by the notion of racial hygiene. Paragraphs 218/219, along with 
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"the Law for Protection against Congenitally-Ill Offspring" 
eliminated the ban vis-a-vis "non-Aryans," providing a foundation 
for mass, often brutal sterilizations and forced abortions imposed 
on those women who would otherwise give birth to "life not worth 
living" (lebensunwertes Leben). The number of legal abortions fell 
to 2,275 in 1939. Individuals charged with "continuing efforts to 
harm the vitality of the German people" faced the death penalty 
after 1942. 


Germany’s conditionless surrender in 1945 resulted in the 
"provisional" division of the nation into four zones of occupation, 
consolidated into two separate states in 1949. Although a renewed 
debate commenced almost immediately, the 1871 Criminal Code 
remained in force, pending promulgation of new constitutions in the 
West and East. Application of the old statutes was rather lax 
immediately following Germany’s capitulation -- not because of the 
more democratic orientation of its conquerors but as a function of 
the widescale raping in which the latter had engaged within a week 
of occupying Berlin, Stuttgart and other major metropolitan areas. 
Officials were even more inclined to turn a blind eye to the work 
of the Kurpfuscher (medical quacks) if the perpetrator had stood 
under the command of the Red Army.* Campaigns waged 1946 to 1948 
produced no direct changes in the law itself, although hard labor 
and the death sentence were formally stricken from the sentencing 
rules in 1953. 


The 1949 Basic Law [(Grundgesetz], which now serves as the all- 
German constitution, defines the legal status of its citizens in 
Articles 2 and 3, emphasizing the "free development of the 
personality," "the right to life," and the "“inviolability of 
person." Formal gender equality aside, the constitution tends to 
perpetuate an unequal division of labor between women and men by 
according special protection to women-as-mothers in Article 6.’ 
The Grundgesetz contains no "fetal protection" clause per se, which 
has not prevented the Court from reading this proviso into the 
"right to life" article. The latter interpretation means that the 
"free development" and “inviolability" of the woman may be directly 
challenged -- or overridden -- by "life in the process of becoming" 
[werdendes Leben]. 


The same paragraphs that had served as the vehicle for 
"procreation hygiene" abuse under the Nazi regime, continued to 
proscribe women’s access to legal abortions for the next two 
decades. By 1969, however, de jure penal sentences had been 
reduced or suspended for abortions performed on the basis of the 
specified "indicators." The number of actual convictions among 
those who violated certification requirements had nonetheless 
fallen dramatically, from 1,033 (30% of all prosecutions) in 1955, 
to 802 (out of 2,165 charges filed) in 1965, to 276 in 1969. The 
downward trend continued through the next decade, bringing 184 
convictions out of 584 known cases in 1971, followed by 154 out of 
476 indictments in 1972." The Lander governed by Social-Democrats 
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consistently defined the indicators more liberally than those under 
Christian Democratic control: in 1970, the Hamburg Arztekammer, 
for example, approved 1,385 out of 1,485 applications (93%), three- 
fourths of which had been submitted by married women {See Table 
1}. 


The Aborted Reform: The People vs. The Constitutional Court 


Coinciding with the birth of an autonomous women’s movement, 
the inauguration of the first social-liberal coalition under Willy 
Brandt swelled hopes for a possible decriminalization of the 
anti-abortion strictures contained in the 1871 Code. It was Kate 
Strobel’s initiation of a country-wide program for sex education 
and family planning, under the auspices of the expanded Ministry 
for Youth, Family and Health, that opened the door for a new 
legalization campaign after 1969. While the SPD and FDP parliamen- 
tary caucuses wrangled internally over the acceptability of a 
"trimester" [Fristenl6sung] approach, radical feminist groups found 
tactical inspiration in a number of comparable campaigns being 
waged abroad. A self-incrimination campaign conducted by 343 
French feminists in April 1971 provided the model for the June 1971 
"speak out" action, which publicized the names of 375 prominent 
West Germans who had illegally terminated pregnancies (in Stern 
Magazine, issue Nr. 74). In addition to ending a longstanding 
taboo on public debate over the issue, these "confessions" 
generated a wave of summer demonstrations and delegate conferences 
in Diisseldorf and Frankfurt, attracting representatives from 25 
women’s groups. Together they initiated "Action 218," a petition 
drive calling for de-criminalization by way of complete removal of 
§218-219 from the Code; they further demanded insurance coverage 
for abortions, free contraceptives, and comprehensive sex education 
programs. 


Following their second national conference in July 1971, 96 
delegates representing organizations from 20 different cities 
presented a Solidarity Declaration to the Federal Minister of 
Justice, signed by 2,345 self-indicting women, 973 self-incriminat- 
ing male "accomplices," and 86,100 sympathizers.” Their action 
precipitated repeated police raids on group headquarters but no 
legislative debate. Munich, Frankfurt and Berlin served as sites 
for mass demonstrations in the fall, followed by a major “Women’s 
Tribunal against §218" in Cologne during May 1972. A variety of 
groups staged disturbances at professional medical congresses and 
saw to the scheduling of "Action Weeks against §218" in major 
cities through 1974. A final round of consciousness-raising 
events, labeled "Action Last Try," sought to broadcast on public 
television a documentary film over the less risky vacuum or 
"suction method" of abortion, in conjunction with a self-indicting 
Manifesto signed by 329 doctors which appeared in Der Spiegel.” 


Table 1 Comparison of the Bundeslander, 1983 


Number of Per 1000 Per 1000 9° of 
Abortions Births Childbearing Age 


Total FRG 86,529 145.2 6.3 


Schleswig-Holstein 3,977 186.2 
Hamburg 5,069 327.3 
Niedersachsen 7,520 223.47 
Bremen 6,839 923.8 
Nordrh.-Westfalen 25,883 158.7 
Hessen 16,991 336.7 
Rheinland-Pfalz 1,790 50.8 
Baden-Wirttemberg 9,221 95.8 
Bayern 5,995 53.8 
Saarland 654 65.7 
Berlin (West) 2,590 145.7 


US OV 
PWNUBWUDDAN 


** 190 Catholic advisory centers provided, on average, 41 
counseling sessions annually per location, as required by §218. 


** 145 Pro Familia (Planned Parenthood) advisory centers provided, 
on average, 490 counseling sessions annually per location in 
accordance with §218. 


Source: Florence Hervé, Elly Steinmann, Renate Wurms, Hrsg., 
Kleines Weiberlexikon, Dortmund: Weltkreis, 1985, p.507. 
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Women’s demands for a trimester approach, viz., a guaranteed 
right to abortion "on demand" during the first three months of 
pregnancy, found majority support within the DGB, the DKP, the FDP, 
the ASF, the Jusos and the national SPD caucus. The Bundestag’s 
social-liberal majority adopted trimester legislation in April 
1974, which the conservative majority in the Bundesrat immediately 
sought to block. Bolstered by strong church opposition to the new 
law, five CDU/CSU state governments joined 193 conservatives 
(mostly parliamentarians, only 10 of whom were women) in taking the 
case to the Constitutional Court. In its 5-to-2 decision (with one 
abstention) of February 25, 1975 -- the same year, ironically, as 
the official commencement United Nations’ Decade of Women -- the 
first chamber [Senat] of the Constitutional Court upheld the 
state’s obligation to see pregnancy carried to full term, declaring 
that “many women... reject a pregnancy because they are not willing 
to take on the natural duties of motherhood and the self-denial 
connected with [that role]."“ The Court compelled the Bundestag 
to promulgate a new law in May 1975, legalizing the procedure only 
when the need for abortions, requiring doctor-certification, fell 
under one or more of four indicators: medical -- unspecified time 
limitation; eugenic -- permissible up to 22 weeks; criminal and 
"social hardship" factors, up to 12 weeks after conception. 


The verdict was institutionally significant insofar as it 
marked the first time in postwar history that two members of the 


court were permitted to publish dissenting opinions. Especially 
noteworthy was the fact that the opposing view flowed from the pen 
of Wiltrud Rupp-von Briinneck, the BVerfG’s only female justice (out 
of 16); it was seconded by Helmut Simon. The key passages to that 
dissent, which fueled vague hopes that the Court might later 
revisit its decision, read as follows: 


It is indisputable that the obligation of the state to 
protect life also encompasses the phase prior to 
birth.... How that constitutional imperative regard- 
ing the protection of life is to be realized through 
active measures must be determined according to the 
principle of the separation of powers and the demo- 
cratic principle of the people’s direct naming of 
their parliamentary lawgivers. The Constitutional 
Court itself can only block the actions of the 
legislators when they have disregarded the protection 
of life or when the manner and means of implementation 
are obviously wrong.... The formative history of 
Article 2, Abs. 2 provides no foundation for an 
obligation to protect unborn life through criminal 
punishment... such a method is all the more inappro- 
priate, given the extent to which the National- 
Socialist regime intensified its persecution and 
prosecution of abortion.... The constitutional- 
juridical control of such regulations therefore means 
that it tests whether the promulgation or the applica- 
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tion of criminal sanctions is permissible as an 
intervention in the constitutionally protected spheres 
of freedom, whether, therefore, the state is allowed 
to punish at all or to the extent foreseen. In the 
current constitutional conflict, exactly the opposite 
is being put to the test, whether the state must. 
punish...{my translation]. 


Rupp-von Briinneck argued further that the special nature of 
pregnancy, viz., the singular unity of "perpetrator" and "victim" 
in the body of one person, falls outside the realm of criminal law 
in a further respect. Rules against murder or homidcide require 
only that the individuals refrain from in certain acts, in contrast 
to the demand that women not only subordinate their health and 
life-plans for a nine-month period of gestation but actively engage 
themselves in care functions across a span of twenty years 
thereafter. Nor could one address failures on the part of the 
self-proclaimed social-welfare state (Art. 20 GG) to provide a 
guaranteed quality of life for potential mothers and their 
offspring -- reflected in the soziale Notlage indicator --by 
imposing punishment on those not responsible for such deficiencies 
in the first place. 


The version which took effect in June 1976 foresaw criminal 
penalties of up to five years of imprisonment and/or a monetary 
fine. Conditions were to apply to resident foreigners as well as 
to citizens who might seek abortions outside FRG borders. 
Beginning in June 1976, independent women’s groups began organizing 
charterbuses to Holland where provisions were more liberal; the 
practice continued as a coordinated protest until 1978, when 
activists decided to replace symbolic (and futile) gestures with a 
new push for counseling and referral services, for outpatient 
clinics, doctors surveys and a renewed emphasis on public debate 
and protest. The extent to which FRG women continued to rely upon 
"abortion-tourism" as an individual option is reflected in Table 2. 


The carved-in-stone character of the High Court’s decision had 
a devastating impact on the women’s movement, both in light of the 
emotional intensity that had characterized the campaign and in view 
of the tremendous effort that had been poured into forging a 
coalition among deeply factionalized groups. This campaign marked 
the first time support for a "feminist" cause had joined radical 
and reformist forces by transcending class-elitist boundaries. The 
defeat incurred on this particular single-issue front ultimately 
reinforced the anti-coalition orientation of separatist groups, 
resulting in a second, definitive movement split. 


In response to a 1984 survey (Sample-Institut) which posed the 
question whether the decision to abort should be left up to women 
themselves, 69% said yes (64% among Catholics, 72% among Protes- 
tants, 86% of the agnostics). That year a group of 74 conserva- 
tive hard-liners introduced legislation whose aim was to eliminate 
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Table 2 Abortions in the FRG and undertaken by 
FRG Women Abroad, 1970 - 1983 


Year Total a) Domestic Foreign 4d) 
Netherlands England/Wales 


1970 4,882 3,621 
1971 7,043 13,560 
1972 9,829 17,531 
1973 13,021 11,326 
1974 17,814 5,991 
1975 19,076 3,404 


1976 

ist half -- 8,327 2,376 
2nd half -- 13,044 -- -- 
1977 111,000 54,309 55,000 1,732 
1978 118,800 73,548 44,000 1,226 
1979 115,600 82,788 32,000 726 


1980 114,300 87,702 26,000 584 
1981 109,000 87,535 21,000 514 
1982 109,400 91,064 18,000 365 
1983 101,400 86,529 14,600 250 e) 


a) Rounded figures; b) applications approved by the Arztekammern; 
c) registered abortions, Statistisches Bundesamt; d) Evert Ketting, 
Stimezo Niederlande, and Office of Population Censuses and Surveys, 
London; e) estimated. 


Source: Kleines Weiberlexikon, op. cit., p. 508. 


a2 


national health insurance payment for abortions based on "social 
hardship," a move vehemently and publicly opposed by all 18 female 
members of the Bundestag’s CDU/CSU caucus. Sporadic efforts to 
revive the campaign in Social Democratic circles failed, even after 
a 1985 study commissioned by the SPD Health Minister, Antje Huber 
(prior to the conservative Wende of 1982) demonstrated that few of 
the government’s pro-natalist objectives had been achieved. 


The so-called "Holland Study, conducted by sociologist Evert 
Ketting and physician Philip van Praag, provided a comparative 
assessment of abortion regulations in Europe, finding the FRG’s 
laws to be among the most restrictive -- and least effective. Some 
250,000-300,000 European women terminated pregnancies annually, one 
half without the official sanction of “indicators. {The number of 
per capita abortions continues to bear little relation to the 
nature of legal requirements, as illustrated in Table 3}. 
Religious orientation afforded no particular impediment -- in fact, 
the highest rates of abortion were to be found in Catholic 
countries such as Spain, where sex education and access to 
contraception were most limited. The authors observed a rising 
tendency towards abortion among West German women between the ages 
of 20-25; yet nearly 53% of those terminating pregnancies were 
already mothers. Women in the FRG faced more physical complica- 
tions and risks by virtue of the delays stemming from obligatory 
counseling and certification requirements. Last but not least, the 
study concluded that existing German law had already been thorough- 
ly undermined by a lack of enforcement.” 


Table 3 European Abortion Rates 


Country Abortions per 1000 Women, ages 15-44 


Holland Norway 17.1 
FRG (pre-unity) FRG (post-unity) 17.5 
Scottland Denmark 18.6 
Canada Sweden 21.4 
Finland United States 2743 
New Zealand Hungary 40.0 
France PR China 45.0 
Italy Czech/Slovakia 48.0 
England/Wales Cuba 58.0 
Japan CIS (former USSR) 117.0 
Australia Romania 192.0 


Source: "Schwangerschaftsabbruch: Aufklarung statt Strafe," 
published in Brigitte, May 1993. 
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The Kohl government provided a two-fold response. It first 
sought to suppress publication of the study until a loud public 
outcry brought about its release under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Health, Family, and Youth. It also implemented its plans for 
the establishment of a "Federal Foundation for Mother and Child -- 
Protection for Unborn Life." Funded to the tune of DM25 million, 
the purpose of the Bundesstiftung was to channel additional money 
through the Ld&énder in order to assist women who might seek to 
terminate pregnancies because of financial need. 

III . Post-Unification Developments 


East German women were consistently less enthusiastic about 
the idea of unification than men, as reflected in the changing 
composition of the 1989/90 demonstrations. Based on two anonymous 
polls encompassing 2,000 "demo" participants, researchers at the 
Zzentralinstitut fiir Jugendforschung (ZIJ) in Leipzig determined 
that woman had comprised one-third of those who regularly attended 
the candle-lit, silent marches, October through December of 1989. 
Their banners called for reform, not revolution, with demands 
focusing on free elections, the right to travel and reconstruction 
of the GDR under the rubric of “socialism with a human face." The 
period January through March of 1990 witnessed a shift in the tone 
and composition of the protests. Second-wave demonstrators 
resorted to rowdier calls for a “Germany united Fatherland," 
accompanied by much flag-waving and chanting (occasionally directed 
against pro-reform activists). During this phase the proportion of 
female marchers fell to under one-fourth; the restless masses were 
largely comprised of working class males, mixed with salaried 
employees. 


Further evidence rests with the findings of five surveys 
executed by the ZIJ shortly after the opening of the Berlin Wall.” 
In April 1990, 92% of the men, compared to 80% of the women polled 
expressed their support for unification. Out of these figures, the 
group “strongly in favor of" encompassed 58% of the males, 41% of 
the females. Those opposed to unity stood at 20% for females, in 
contrast to only 8% males. When questioned further as to the time- 
frame they considered most appropriate for forging the two systems, 
43% ¢ and 38%9 cited the end of 1990. The idea of delaying the 
process until after 1992 garnered the support of 12% of the men but 
tallied 21% among the women.” 


The first step toward formal unification, namely the State 
Treaty establishing a Monetary, Economic and Social Union signed on 
May 18, 1990, contained but a single reference to the future 
regulation of policies directly affecting women: "Consideration 
shall be given to the interests of women and disabled persons" 
(Art. 19). A second accord, formally designated the Unity Treaty 
of September 6, 1990, offered a slightly greater measure of 
reassurance that policymakers would not seek to turn back the clock 
on the statutory rights of women already established in the GDR, as 
outlined in Article 31: 


is 


(1) It is the task of the all-German legislators to 
develop further legislation on the equality between men 
and women. 

(2) ...in recognition of the different legal and 
institutional starting conditions in the employment of 
mothers and fathers, the legal situation is to be 
shaped from the point of view of the ability to combine 
career and family. 

(3) In order to secure the further maintenance of 
day-care institutions for children in the territority 
named in Article 3, the Federal Government will 
participate in the costs of these institutions for a 
transitional period through 30 June 1990. 

(4) It is the task of all-German legislators to 
establish a regulation no later than 31 December 1992 
which guarantees the protection of unborn life and the 
constitutionally-conform mastery of conflict situations 
arising from the legally secured claims of women, 
especially in relation to counseling and _ social 
assistance.... To attain these goals, the Federal 
Government will immediately provide financial assis- 
tance towards the creation of a an encompassing 
network... of counseling centers under the direction of 
various sponsors. The counseling centers are to be 
equipped with personnel and finances in a manner which 
ensures fulfillment of their mission to advise 
pregnant women and to provide them necessary forms of 
aid beyond the point of birth... [my emphases]. 


The language contained in these treaties explicitly if not 
exclusively emphasizes women’s roles within the family -- not to 
mention the fact that it specifically affirms the conservative 
position that life begins at conception. According to Berghahn and 
Fritzsche, the treaty amounts to a "social clear-cutting" of all 
special protection rights for women established under the GDR.” 
Its condescending recognition of the so-called double- [in fact, 
triple-] burden suggests that what is intended is the re-domestica- 
tion of GDR women. 


As noted above, West German regulations through 1992 
specifically outlawed abortion on a trimester basis. At best, a 
women who secured doctor certification that she fell under one of 
four "indicators" was exempted from prosecution (only 7 convictions 
were meted out in 1990, of which 6 pertained to men).~ A 1972 
reform law in the East permitted abortion upon demand for the 12 
weeks after conception, provided one had not terminated a pregnancy 
during the previous six months; abortions subsequent to the first 
trimester were more difficult to obtain. One of the curiosities of 
the GDR law was the terminology it employed: Schwangerschafts- 
unterbrechung or Interruptio ["pregnancy interruption"]. In 1971, 
the year prior to legalization, there were 18,713 abortions 
registered in the GDR, amounting to 5.5 per 1000 women of child- 


bearing age. 


The numbers rose dramatically during the period immediately 
following, 115,625 or roughly 3% of all women aged 15-45 (33.7 per 
1000) made use of the new law in 1972; they nonetheless fell again 
over the next seven years as modern contraceptives became more 
available, especially The Pill (used by roughly 40%). Some 26.3 
per 1000 (95,555 terminations) were reported in 1981, compared to 
21.4 per 1000 in 1989.% Anecdotal accounts suggest that many 
women were not treated with as much sensitivity as one might have 
hoped, especially in cases where their "sense of responsibility" 
was at issue, e.g., not using contraception. {Of course, no 
references were ever made to a lack of responsibility on the part 
of their male partners]. Repeated abortions accounted for 16% of 
the procedures in 1976, 35% in 1987.” 


Table 4 Birth Deficits and Surpluses -- FRG and GDR 
(Number of Births relative to the Number of Deaths) 


Year West East 


1987 45,400 12,100 
1988 10,300 2,600 
1989 a) 16,200 6,800 
1990 b) 13,900 29,600 
1991 13,400 94,700 
1992 25,000 100,000 


Births in the New Lander: 


1989 198,922 c) 
1990 178,000 
1991 : 108,000 
1992 87,000 


a) onset of unrest and mass migrations from the GDR 

b) demographers note that West German baby-boomers were turning 40, 
hence these figures may reflect the loud ticking of the 
"biological clock," as well as the impact of the hundreds of 
thousands of young Ossis who had left their home states in 
search of jobs. 

c) The GDR birth rate peaked in 1960 at 292,985 (first "Babyboom") , 
and again in 1985 at 277,648 ("Boomers" giving birth), with 
gradual declines following. 


Source: "Deutschlands Wiegen," Globus, 48. Jg., 19. April 1993. 
Further, Frankfurter Rundschau, February 2, 1993. 
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As is true of the West, Eastern abortion frequencies tend to 
vary by region; in 1989, Berlin saw 28 per 1000, as opposed to only 
19 per 1000 in Neubrandenburg. More striking are the age patterns: 
prior to unification, 60% of all abortions were undertaken by women 
over 25, followed by the group between 20-25. Since the average 
child-bearing age fell between 19 and 23 in the GDR, most of those 
terminating pregnancies after 25 had already become mothers, 
usually twice. The fact that 90% of all GDR women capable of 
bearing children did so, compared to only 60% of their western 
counterparts, proves that no direct link exists between legalized 
abortion and declining birth rates. The destabilizing effects of 
unification on fertility rates are illustrated in Table 4. 


Fearing that irreconcilable differences on this front might 
deprive the Germans of an extraordinary "window of opportunity," 
officials intentionally excluded the regulation of abortion from 
the first State Treaty and the Unity Treaty (Saxony, in particular, 
threatened to exclude itself from the accession process). Instead 
of legal certainty, the women of East and West were subjected to a 
lousy -- in fact, unconstitutional -- political compromise: they 
were deliberately denied "equal protection," based on the applica- 
tion of both laws through December 1992. The compromise relied 
upon an “operative site" principle [Tatortprinzip], as opposed to 
the even more restrictive "residency" principle [Wohnortprinzip] 


conservatives had originally sought to impose. 


Pre-unification surveys indicated that very few of the Western 
residents were prepared to outlaw abortion altogether, nor did they 
view it as an absolute right. As figures for 1976 through 1988 
illustrate, roughly three-fourths supported the right to pregnancy 
termination under the medical indicator and/or in case of social 
hardship {see Table 5}. By the end of the eighties, a majority of 
the public had come to find the existing regulations unsatisfacto- 
ry, with stark differentiation among age-groups as to whether the 
prevailing law made it "too easy" or "too difficult" to procure an 
abortion. Younger respondents, especially those evincing higher 
educational levels, objected to the restrictiveness of §218; older 
citizens and those with only elementary education thought the law 
too lax {see Table 6}. Attitudes towards future obligatory 
counseling requirements appeared to be less clear-cut. The issue 
was rendered all the more salient by feminist backlash over the 
exclusion of this topic from the treaties establishing the legal 
ground-rules for unification. 


A 1990 pre-unity survey commissioned by Der Spiegel {Table 7} 
revealed the persistence of a largely "pro-choice" orientation 
among Germans on both sides of the former border. Out of this 
sample, Eastern women evinced generally higher support levels for 
their own "trimester" framework than their western counterparts. 


TABLE S Pre-Unificat 


) 


June 1988° 


(In Percent) CDU/CSU SPD FDP 


Preqiancy tennination 


should not be allowed 

if mother's health endangered 
in social hardship cases 
without restrictions 

for other reasons 

don't know 


June 1986 


should not be allowed 
if health endangered 
in social hardship cases 
without restrictions 


a) 
b) 
c) 


Interviews conducted face-to-face. 
Interviews conducted by telephone. 
Prior to existence of a national Green Party. 


Source: Forschungsgruppe Wahlen surveys conducted for ZDF-Politbaraneter, 


| 
Gre 
- 11.6 19.4 Det 23.4 , 
- 32.0 41.0 26:3 26.4 1 
. - 40.3 S457 46.7 34.7 2¢ 
~ 16.0 4.9 19.3 5.5 52 
N = 1,000 
Total 
- 10.2 0.0 4 
41.4 24.4 29.8 14 
45.2 42.1 51.6 64.7 36 
- 1351 3.8 16.7 5.6 48 
N = 1,040 


ication Attitudes Towards Abortion 


) 


May 1988? 


Greens Other Total CDU/CSU SPD 7 Greens Other 


er, courtesy of Dr. Dieter Roth. 


2.1 12.6 8.6 12.3 6.2 5.2 4.0 9.8 
15.9 30.7 21.3 27.3 17.4 26.6 12.8 20.8 
26.0 39.6 54.9" 49.9 60.9 51.6 47.6 52.7 
52.1 17.2 13.1 7.6 14.1 12.8 35.6 15.0 
in ‘ 0.8 1.4 0.4 1.4 0.0 0.5 
te - 1.2 1.6 1.0 2.4 0.0 1.1 
N = 1,026 
October 1976°) 
Total 
0.7 19.7 7.5 12.0 2.0 6.6 12.5 
14.1 35.1 30.0 38.6 19.5 28.6 i 39.1 
36.3 33.8 43.2 37.5 51.3 44.6 . 1:3 
48.8 11.4 18.9 11.7 27.1 20.2 14.1 
N = 1,206 


TABLE 6 Satisfactio 


(In Percent) Total 


Current regulation 


- agree with 
- disagree with 
- don't know 


Procuring an abortion 


is too easy 

is too difficult 
agree with curent law 
don't know 


Consultation requirement 


- adequate 
- not adequate 
- don't know 


Consultation in future 


- stronger influence against 
leave up to wanen 
current fonn is sufficient 
don't know 


N = 1,000 


Source: Forschungsgruppe Wahlen, poll conducted for ZDF-Politba 


F M 
46.6 42.0 52 
52.3 56.3 47 
1.1 1.8 0 
- 31.4 33.9 28 
- - 20.9 22.3 19 
46.6 42.0 52 
- 1.1 1.8 0 
30.7 28.8 32 
28.5 31.1 25 
40.9 40.2 41 
15.9 18.3 13 
12.6 12.8 12 
30.7 28.8 32 
40.9 40.2 41 


tion with Existing Abortion Regulations, 1988 


18-24 25-29 30-39 40-49 


itbaraneter, May 12-19, 1988. 


52.0 48.2 47.5 $3.3 49.6 48.3 39.1 
47.7 51.8 50.2 46.7 49.7 50.8 58.8 
0.3 0.0 2.3 0.0 0.7 0.9 2.3 
28.4 14.5 19.7 23.8 26.1 34.1 49.6 
19.3 37.3 30.5 22.9 23.6 16.7 9.2 
52.0 48.2 47.5 53.3 49.6 48.3 39.1 
0.3 0.0 » 0.0 0.7 0.9 2.1 
32.8 40.4 32.2 29.3 31.7 30.4 25.7 
25.5 23.9 33.9 34.5 23.0 28.9 28.7 
41.6 33.7 33.9 36.2 45.3 40.7 45.6 
13.1 7.4 15.1 14.9 11.9 18.3 21.8 
12.4 16.5 18.8 19.5 11.1 10.6 6.9 
32.8 40.4 32.2 29.3 31.7 30.4 25.7 
41.6 35.7 33.9 36.2 45.3 40.7 45.6 
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Table 7 Preferred Framework for Abortion 


Abortion ... FRG GDR 

1. should remain 32% 35% 
unpunishable 
should be permitted 27% 33% 
during the first 3 months 
permissible only on 28% 21% 
medical or social grounds 
only when life of the 13% 18% 
mother endangered 


Women supporting #1 and #2 FRG GDR 
Total 57% 69% 
Ages 18-29 71% 79% 
Conservative voters 54% 59% 
Social-democratic voters 58% 75% 


Source: Barbara Bertram, "Zuriick an den Herd?" Spiegel 
Spezial, Das Profil der Deutschen, Nr. 1, 1991, pp. 62-66. 


A subsequent Spiegel/EMNID poll conducted in the fall of 1991 
found persistent differences among the now-united Germans: whether 
left up to the woman altogether or limited to the first three 
months, freedom from punishment for abortion was supported by 56% 
of the Western respondents, by 78% of their Eastern relatives. 
Only 23% of the citizens at home in the “old federal states" 
accepted a woman’s absolute right-to-choose, in contrast to 43% of 
the respondents from the "five new states." Those who would permit 
pregnancy termination only if the life of the mother were endan- 
gered numbered 13% among the former, 4% among the latter.” 


The Kohl government formed in December 1990 boasts of the 
largest number of ministerial positions occupied by women in 
postwar German history, but its strategy appears to have been one 
of divide-and-conquer. The Chancellor achieved this feat by 
chopping up the former of Ministry of Youth, Family, Women and 
Health into three new components: the Ministry of Health (Gerda 
Hasselfeldt), the Ministry of Family and Elderly (Hannelore 
Roensch), and the Ministry of Women and Youth (Angela Merkel, X- 
GDR). A fourth, the Ministry of Regional Planning, Construction 
and Urban Development, stands under the direction of FDP coalition- 
partner, Irmgard Schwaetzer. The new ministers are "a little 
responsible for everything but rarely holding the pen that signs 
off on anything." Day-care matters are assigned to the Women’s 
Ministry, since it is "obviously" this half of the species which 
bears primary responsibility for such. Abortion is no longer be 
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defined as a “women’s question" but is regulated by the Family 
Ministry, and ultimately by the Ministry of Justice. 


Kohl appointed Claudia Nolte to head the parliamentary Task 
Force on Women and Youth which was to deliberate the issue. The 
youngest Member of the Bundestag (born 1966), Nolte is a practicing 
Catholic from Thuringia who had declared during our June 1990 
dicussion that she favored a tightening of the FRG’s already tough 
§218 requirements. Maria Michalk, another fervent Catholic from 
the Sorbin community in Dresden, was named to chair the CDU-caucus 
group deliberating draft proposals. Both were instrumentalized by 
Conservatives to demonstrate that a "silent majority" in the East 
would prefer to terminate the "tri-semester" approach country-wide. 
Of the three female Ministers charged with the regulation of 
conventional "women’s issues, all actively opposed the principle of 
unfettered "choice." Rénsch even sponsored the draft law bent on 
securing compulsory medical documentation for purposes of eventual 
criminal prosecution of physicians performing abortions. 


Women now account for 20.5% of the seats in the all-German 
Bundestag (constituted on December 20, 1990) -- their greatest 
proportion to date. The absorption of the Five New States into the 
federal system precipitated an increase in the size of the 
parliament itself, from roughly 522 to 662 members. Gains in the 
number of legislative mandates held by women cannot be ascribed to 
this factor alone, however, given the losses incurred by the two 
parties which have most actively pushed for "quotas" since 1983: 
namely, the SPD (whose share fell by approximately 4%) and the 
Greens (who dropped from 44 seats to none) in the new parliament. 


Prior to 1989, 90% of all GDR women aged 15-60 were engaged in 
paid labor, compared to only 54% (many part-time) in the old FRG. 
Having accounted for 48% of the total work force under the former 
regime, Eastern women comprised 58.8% of the newly unemployed by 
August 1991. This proportion excluded those who had ceased 
"looking" for work and hence were not registered as officially 
unemployed. Many of the latter had been forced out of the market 
with the disappearance of child-care facilities; averaging only 2 
Marks per day in the East, child-care costs range from DM 250 to DM 
1,500 per month in the west. Roughly one-third of all children 
Since the early eighties were born to single mothers; indeed, 52% 
of those women giving birth to their first child in 1989 were 
unmarried. By late 1991 women had been selected for merely one- 
third of the federally funded ABM-Stellen [temporary job-creation 
programs]. During interviews conducted in 1992, I was repeatedly 
told that only 20% of the Eastern women are now gainfully employed. 


The new/old dependency created by the loss of personal income, 
and the gradual re-exclusion of women from the public sphere finds 
reinforcement in other policy arenas. Contraceptives are no longer 
free for Eastern women, the ramifications of which are immense: a 
1981 study executed by the Central Institute for Youth Research 
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revealed that, on the average, one’s first experience with sexual 
intercourse occurred in the GDR at 16 years, 9 months of age.” 
Under the GDR, all expenses pertaining to "health" were covered by 
the state. Under the FRG’s national insurance system, neither 
pregnancy nor contraception are defined in reference to "illness," 
hence the latter is not covered like other "medications."* The 
"birth benefit" paid to all women after delivery, irrespective of 
income, has been cut from 1,000 East-Marks to 150 West-Marks -- 
despite the fact that salaries in the Five New Lander are currently 
equivalent to only 40% of West German earnings (with women earning 
only 70% of that).”% It is therefore not surprising that the new 
Lander have registered a 50% drop in the birthrate and a 500% 
increase in the number of sterilizations (Berlin figures) since 
1991. A Berlin Youth Office official interviewed this summer 
reported that every second patient who has visited her own 
gynecologist since 1991 has inquired about sterilization (herself 
included -- she is 42, has two children). 


The dramatic decline in fertility rates, real and potential, 
has been directly linked to fears regarding the possible elimina- 
tion of a long-standing right to terminate later unwanted pregnan- 
cies. As of 1991, the Bonn government had financed 49 church- 
linked and 20 publically administered gynecological "counseling 
centers" in the East at the cost of DM 15 million -- it had 
promised a total of 220, in accordance with Article 31 of the Unity 
Treaty. The first centers in the new state of Saxony were under 
Catholic direction (Caritas), a faith professed by less than 3% of 
its residents. The Family Ministry has refused to subsidize the 
non-denominational Pro Familia ("Planned Parenthood") which 
provides contraception and abortion information at 120 Western 
centers. As of June 1993 there were 53 counseling centers in 
Saxony (7 Catholic, 17 Protestant, 1 self-proclaimed "pro-life") ; 
the rest are run through Pro Familia, Arbeiterwohlfahrt, the German 
Red Cross and communal hospitals. There are 45 such centers in 
Sachsen-Anhalt, over half of which are _ church-affiliated. 
Thuringen has 50, compared with 41 in Mecklenburg-Vorpommern and 54 
in Brandenburg (1 per 40,000 residents). The accessibility and 
financing of these centers is crucial, given the "obligatory 
counseling" ruling that took effect for all German women in August 
1992. 


The untenable consequences of the dual-system approach through 
1992 became evident in the case of "Kathrin K.," as well as in the 
follow-ups to the 1987 Memminger decision. In the former case, a 
22 year old married mother was searched and arrested on suspicion 
of abortion while crossing the border between Holland and the FRG. 
The young woman was subjected to a forced vaginal exam in a state 
hospital, becoming a cause célébre when it was revealed that she 
had fled to the West from Jena in 1988 (before the Wall’s collapse) 
-- where the procedure was still considered legal.™ 


The Memminger case highlights the perils inherent in denying 
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women the right to make their own reproductive choices. The trial 
involved the Bavarian government’s decision to expropriate a 
doctor’s private records containing the names of 500 women who had 
terminated pregnancies over a period of two decades. Their names 
were published (many were practicing Catholics), all were investi- 
gated, and 200 were retroactively convicted based on the judge’s 
refusal to accept their "hardship" certification, duly assessed and 
signed by an accredited physician. Most of the latter faced fines 
of DM 900-1500 or prison sentences of 30 days, and were initially 
registered in police computers as having criminal records.* 


In accordance with deadline for a common regulation set by the 
Unity Treaty, the Bundestag commenced deliberations on a new law in 
September 1991. The initial submission of three separate CDU- 
proposals testifed to the divisiveness engendered by the issue 
within the conservative camp. Hard-liners sought to eliminate the 
"hardship" indicator and adamantly opposed the "trimester" 
approach, while CDU moderates emphasized obligatory consultation 
and extensive support services as positive incentives to women not 
to terminate their pregnancies. Bundestag-President Rita Siismuth 
proposed a "third-way" involving mandatory "counseling," a consti- 
tutional "pro-life" amendment, along with supplementary forms of 
pre- and post-natal assistance. The FDP favored mandatory 
counseling and a ban on abortions after the 12th week. The SPD 
lobbied for voluntary albeit meaningful counseling and would have 
eliminated any criminal penalties under a trimester system. Greens 
and the PDS called for the deletion [Streichung] of Paragraph 218 
without substitution. 


On June 25th, the Bundestag approved the (tri-partisan) Group- 
Resolution, combining the "trimester solution" with mandatory 
counseling, by a vote of 357 to 283. Of the 32 renegade votes cast 
by conservatives, 19 hailed from the East. One of those was CDU- 
MGB Agelika Pfeiffer, a Catholic mother and midwife from Leipzig 
who noted that she had "no problem" with the resolution and was 
backed "by the entire [CDU] Women’s Association in Saxony and 
eighty percent of the state parliamentary caucus."” One of the 
most significant contributors to the final outcome was the no doubt 
the composition of the legislature itself: 527 men and 135 women 
voted in 1992, compared to 468 men and 28 women in i974 (the 
earlier reform law had passed by a much slimmer majority of 247 to 
233). Of the three conservative female Ministers, only former GDR- 
citizen Angela Merkel (interviewed by this author in June 1990) 
initially sought to leave the ultimate decision up to the woman, 
albeit subsequent to mandatory "pro-life" counseiing. In fact, 
Merkel toed the party line in June, voting to grant final authority 
to physicians, but declared that she would not join in a constitu- 
tional challenge to the coalition version. {A June 26th photo in 
the Leipziger Volkszeitung, depicted Kohl patting Merkel’s hand in 
a paternalistic fashion with the caption, "Gut gemacht, Angela."} 


The §218 overhaul was to be accompanied by a significant 
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package of “accompanying measures [flankierende MaBnahmen] intended 
to mitigate potential social and economic hardships confronting 
pregnant women, and thus provide "Mut zum Leben" {see Insert 8}. 
In order not to jeopardize conservative support prior to the final 
BVerfg ruling, SPD and FDP parliamentarians agreed in June 1993 to 
postpone investments guaranteeing access to kindergarten. places 
(from age 3 until school-entry) for all seeking them until 1999. 
Ironically, it was the self-proclaimed "pro-life" faction, 
including CSU Finance Minister Theo Waigel, that was most reluctant 
to exacerbate the current budget deficit by a projected cost of 
DM21 billion, originally foreseen for 1996 (suggesting that hard- 
liners are no more than pro-birth) .® 


The euphoria following the June 1992 vote ("We did it! We’re 
very proud of it," Peter Conradi told me on the phone) quickly 
faded into a veritable repeat of 1974: 248 conservative officials 
(of whom 215 were biologically incapable of bearing children) 
called on Karlsruhe to block implementation of the new statute. 
Comprised of seven males and one female justice, the second chamber 
of the Constitutional Court imposed a temporary injunction on 
August 4, 1992, prohibiting full-scale implementation. They held 
that the stop-gap measure was “urgently required to avoid very 
heavy disadvantages for the common good" (press release) pending a 
final response to the constitutional challenge in late October. 
The provisions involving mandatory counseling and a three-day 
waiting period nonetheless became operative immediately. 


Announcement of the verdict was postponed through December, 
owing to mounting tensions among the judicial ranks: of the eight 
justices in the second Senat, four of the men were known to be 
practicing Catholics (Béckenférde, Kirchhof, Kruis, Winter).™* One 
of its members, Ernst-Wolfgang Béckenférde, had functioned as an 
active member of the Lawyers’ Association for the Right to Life 
until 1990; a second, Klaus Richter, had openly declared his 
refusal to consider the trimester approach; Hugo Klein had helped 
to file the conservative case against the 1974 reform. The two 
"expert opinions" commissioned by the Court were penned by known 
anti-abortion activists. Prominent female politicians joined Pro 
Familia in an open letter to the court charging an obvious 
"conflict of interest."* The Court issued a judgment regarding 
its own Befangenheit in late fall: it found no need for any of the 
justices to recuse themselves from the proceedings. Surveys taken 
at the time found that 76% of the public supported the new law.* 


The final decision, rescheduled for April, was finally made 
public during a live press conference on May 28, 1993. The 
televised pronouncement was undecipherable for laypersons, an 
impenetrable, 183-page web of cross references to passages from the 
Basic Law, the Criminal Code, the Family Protection Code, the 
Lohnfortzahlungsgesetz, the Sozialgesetzbuch, the 1975 BVerfG 
verdict and even the Reichsversicherungsordnung.*” The verdict was 
6 to 2 against the reform bill. The majority consisted of one 
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woman and five men, one of whom (BéckenfSrde) issued a separate 
opinion. One of the two male dissenters was the Senate’s Chief 
Justice Mahrenholz. The judgment imposes a legal framework for 
abortion that is neither fish nor fowl. In fact, it is an exercise 
in "fine distinctions with major consequences" which only those who 
imbibed German "Griindlichkeit" along with their mother’s milk can 
begin to comprehend. It was undoubtedly a shrewd tactical move on 
the part of the justices to announce their decision on the Friday 
morning commencing the long Pentecost weekend -- when few Germans 
would be inclined to interrupt their holiday travel plans to engage 
in spontaneous protest. 


The first, and most vehement public reaction to the verdict 
was that of Brandenburg’s Minister for Social Policy, Regine 
Hildebrandt (SPD), interviewed just outside the judicial chamber in 
Karlsruhe minutes after the pronouncement: 


Unerhért! Unerhdrt!... ein vorbereiteter Shock,... 
das kann nicht sein, darf nicht sein... {es ist} 
ein Ding der Unmédglichkeit... [es schafft] Zwei- 
Klassen Recht.... 


Hildebrandt toned down her response in subsequent media appearanc- 
es, once she and others present had comprehended that the ultimate 
right to decide was reserved for women ["Nach dem Schutzkonzept der 
Beratungsregelung hat es die sozial und artzlich beratene Frau zu 
verantworten, ob es zu einem -- dann nicht mit Strafe bedrohten -- 
Schwangerschaftsabbruch kommt oder nicht."]. Her initial reaction 
was nonetheless shared by virtually every woman (Eastern and 
Western) with whom I spoke, as well as by all of the men I 
encountered in Berlin, Leipzig and Dresden (reflecting a wide array 
of educational and age groups) over the next four weeks. The 
feminist/Green perspective was summarized by Marianne Birthler 
(Biindnis ’90) who characterized the verdict as a "totale Unmiindig- 
keitserkla&rung fiir Frauen." FDP Minister Irmgard Schwaetzer 
declared, "It cannot be that six judges destroy with the stroke of 
a pen what is the clear wish of a majority of parliament and the 
people." Equally stunned by an outright rejection of the hard-won 
compromise hammered out in June 1992 were the Bundestag members 
themselves, many of whom had begun to suspect the Court’s motives 
when the verdict was postponed until April. According to Bundes- 
tag-President Siismuth (CDU), the judgment perpetuates "a completely 
negative image of women." 


At its core, the ruling declares that abortion is rechtswid- 
rig aber straffrei: it is “illegal but free from punishment." The 
Court decreed that the nation’s lawmakers have no power under the 
existing constitution to render abortion a general "right" of 
women. They are 


..-dabei nicht frei, den Schwangerschaftsabbruch 
--. als nicht rechtswidrig, also erlaubt, anzuse- 
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hen....§218 a Abs.1 Strafgesetzbuch neue Fassung, 

wonach Schwangerschaftsabbriiche, die innerhalb der 

ersten zw6lf Schwangerschaftswochen nach Beratung 

geméB §219 StGB n.F. auf Verlangen der schwangeren 

Frau durch einen Arzt vorgenommen werden, “nicht 

rechtswidrig" sind, ist mit der Schutzpflicht fiir . 
das ungeborene menschliche Leben (Art. 1 Abs. 1 in 

Verbindung mit Art 2 Abs.2 Satz 1 GG) unvereinbar 
und nichtig.... 


The justices moreover left no doubt that the constitutional rights 
of the nasciturus more or less nullify those of the woman in 
question: "Dagegen kann die Frau fiir die mit dem Schwangerschafts- 
abbruch einhergehenden Tétung des Ungeborenen nicht eine griind- 
rechtlich in Artikel 4, Abs. 1 Grundgesetz [freedom of belief, 
conscience and religion- jmm] geschiitzte Rechtsposition in Anspruch 
nehmen."*? 


One "positive" feature of the ruling, speaking very relative- 
ly, is that it replaces the "stick" of criminal punishment during 
the first twelve weeks of pregnancy with the "carrot" of obligatory 
counseling, which must take place at a "recognized" counseling 
center at least three days prior to a termination. The purpose of 
this counseling may not be open-ended but rather must "encourage" 
[ermutigen] all women to continue their pregnancies. Officially 
approved advisors are obliged to "help [women] to make a responsi- 
ble and conscientious decision" by outlining the many forms of aid 
that will be made available to them. Counseling centers must be 
"organizationally" and "financially" separate from medical 
personnel actually performing the abortion. 


Paradoxically, a counselor with no knowledge of the personal 
circumstances of the advisee (beyond age, marital status, number of 
children, citizenship, number of previous abortions) is expected to 
render a judgment whether "the burden which grows from carrying the 
child through birth ... is so heavy and extraordinary that it 
exceeds the reasonable [zumutbare] boundaries of sacrifice." The 
counselor must provide the doctor with a detailed, written protocol 
of the discussion and must sign a dated form, though actual 
certification is to remain anonymous -- if expressly desired -- 
issued on the basis of an identification number (further depriving 
women of their "personhood," it would seem). Should the counselor 
not be persuaded that client has understood the message, s/he may 
require the woman to return for further "advisement," thus 
increasing her risk of missing the 12-week deadline ["Sieht die 
beratende Person die Beratung als abgeschlossen an... mit dem 
Datum des letzten Beratungsgesprachs...."]. 


The ramifications of "illegality" are far more than symbolic. 
The cost of abortions falling outside the medical, criminal and 
embryopathic indications, estimated to range between 300 and 1400 
D-Marks, will no longer be covered by the Krankenkasse. Payment 
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henceforth becomes the responsibility of those who terminate, not 
shared in any way (e.g., through the tax system) by those who have 
impregnated them in the first place. This represents a major 
victory for certain conservatives whose real interest seems to lie 
less with "saving unborn life"-- since the century-old Verbot has 
not eliminated the practice -- than with saving the Krankenkasse. 
Director of the Hartmannbund (the German "AMA"), Hans-Jiirgen 
Thomas, estimates that striking abortion from the list of payable 
expenses could save the health system DM 15 billion --"since all 
those things that have to do with pregnancy... are not illnesses 


anyway." 


For western women, the 1993 ruling amounts to a Pyrrhic 
victory: buried deep within the long list of pre-/proscriptions is 
a klammheimliche recognition of the "trimester" principle as well 
as an acceptance of the woman’s ultimate right to choose. "Choice" 
has its price, however, since medical, eugenic, and criminal 
indicators will still be used to determine "who pays." In short, 
what the Court has really done is eliminate the "social hardship" 
indicator, which formerly accounted for 80% of all certified 
abortions.*!' Posing a serious problem for a only small segment of 
the more affluent Western population, the distinction "illegal but 
unpunishable" is likely to have a devastating impact on women of 
the East. In essence, the Kassenfrage will become a Klassenfrage. 
The court, in its "mercy," has determined that an assessment of the 
woman’s "social need" will not depend on the income of her husband 
or mate. Nor can she be denied welfare benefits or payment for 
days missed at work ["Die gew&hrung von Sozialhilfe fiir nicht mit 
Strafe bedrohte Schwangerschaftsabbriiche nach der Beratungsregelung 
in Fallen wirtschaftlicher Bediirftigkeit ist demgegeniiber ebenso 
wenig verfassungsrechtlich zu beanstanden wie die Fortzahlung des 
Arbeitentgelts..."]. In the case of demonstrated financial need 
(burden of proof naturally lies with the applicant), costs may be 
covered by social-assistance payments. This gives birth to another 
legal Catch-22: Certification that the woman has undergone 
counseling which meets BVerfG specifications is to be provided on 
an anonymous basis; in order to seek public aid, however, a woman 
is expected to reveal all the particulars of her life, not least of 
which are her name, address and employment status. The guarantee 
of anonymity is most likely to be violated in small, usually 
conservative towns, where a women might be required to reveal her 
circumstances to a counselor, a doctor, a welfare worker and a 
housing official.” 


For Eastern women, the verdict raises not only the question of 
affordability but also one of accessibility. Neither public 
hospitals nor church-affiliated hospitals -- the only types 
generally found in the FRG -- will be obliged to provide either 
ambulatory or stationary procedures because of their illegal 
character. While the "free market" orientation of the Western 
states has given rise to many independently owned clinics, not to 
mention an extensive network of doctors in private practice, women 
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in the new Lander have had virtually no where else to go. Female 
residents in the city of Leipzig (population 560,000), for example, 
have only one option at present, a wife and husband team who have 
already declared their unwillingness to turn their obstetric/- 
gynecological practice into a full-time abortion center.” Nor 
are they used to ambulatory treatments, which will now have to be 
factored into their cost calculations. The Eastern media estimate 
the price at DM 400-500 for ambulatory treatment, DM 900-1000 for 
a one-day hospital stay, and DM 1,500 or more for hospital visits 
of 2-3 days. 


Psychologically speaking, the decision is an extraordinary 
Zumutung for women in the new states who are already feeling 
depressed or resigned over their involuntary unemployment, loss of 
day-care facilities, the threat of homelessness based on Western 
property claims and increasingly unaffordable rents. To this will 
now be added the burden of perceiving oneself as having engaged in 
a criminal act, should these women resort to abortion as a means of 
asserting control over their already fragmented lives. It can 
hardly be construed as an act of clemency on the part of "society" 
that they will not be subject to criminal prosecution -- as if the 
"normal" physical and psychological strains of terminating an 
unwanted pregnancy were not punishment enough. 


Having rejected the parliamentarians’ framework, the Court 
outlined its own "Interim Law" which took effect on June 16, 1993, 
giving the Bundestag until December 1994 to generate a new law in 
conformance with its restrictions.” Those agencies currently 
accredited will be able to continue their counseling activities 
pending promulgation of a new law.® 1994 has already been 
declared the year of the Superwahl -- in anticipation of the 14 
state elections which will accompany the vote for a new Bundestag. 
Virtually no one interviewed by this author expects promulgation of 
a revised abortion code prior to the formation of a new government. 


A broad spectrum of initiatives has already been introduced, 
many of them by elected government officials, to mitigate the 
impact, or, alternatively, to deny the legitimacy of the justices’ 
verdict. Officials in CDU-governed Thuringen estimate that 90% of 
the terminations occurring within its borders will continue to be 
paid through health insurance or through state welfare departments 
[Sozialhilfe]. It will guarantee involuntarily pregnant women a 
Vermégensfreibetrag [personal property exemption] of DM 4300, in 
light of the state’s 20% unemployment rate. Brandenburg’s Ampel- 
koalition has set aside DM 1 million to cover abortion costs, along 
with DM 12 million to subsidize women on the Pill. Mecklenburg- 
Vorpommern has established a separate fund for women who might not 
qualify for public assistance, uncertain whether its act is 
constitutional in light of the "illegal" character of abortion.“ 
The CDU-dominated Sd&chsischer Landtag is the only one to date to 
decree that it will allow abortions to be performed in state 
hospitals, ostensibly echoing the belief of Saxony’s Pro Famila 
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director, Lykke Aresin, that the BVerfG decision is “unsozial und 
frauenfeindlich." 


Among the less effective gestures of "resistance" were the 
spontaneous, mostly female rallies which took place in Karlsruhe, 
Hamburg, Leipzig and East Berlin a few hours after the BVerfG’s TV 
appearance, as well as the mass demonstration organized under the 
rubric, "We Say No to the §218 Verdict," which took place in Berlin 
on June 19, 1993. Since the early 1970’s demonstrations have 
become as much a part of everyday life as traffic jams in the FRG. 
Ruth Stichorra, Officer for Women’s Equality in Leipzig, declared 
her intention to sponsor "self-defense courses" for the women of 
her region. Also at the level of symbolic politics, a Berlin group 
calling itself "Men against §218" decreed that would lobby for a 
"Sexual driver’s license" for men otherwise exonerated from 
mandatory counseling. 


A more important "stop-gap" effort rests with the establish- 
ment of a national Frauenkasse, called into being on June 9, 1993 
by Dr. Barbara Schaeffer-Hegel (TU-Berlin Professor), Anne Klein 
lawyer and former AL-Frauensenatorin) and Dr. Ellis Huber (Presi- 
dent of the Berlin Arztekammer), inter alia. Amounting to "a self- 
imposed tax increase" on the part of its contributors {Herbst 
interview}, the fund will subsidize abortions for those who cannot 
pay, nationals as well as foreigners. One professor of Criminal 
Law at the University of Kiel, Monike Frommel (late forties, one 
son) has pledged to contribute "one abortion per year." 


Many affected organizations have testified at state parliamen- 
tary hearings that "the counseling centers are required to solve 
countless societal problems, with no money... while the judges show 
off their clean juridical vests."® The Berlin Arztekammer 
announced to delegates of the Abgeordentenhaus that it will seek to 
cap the price of abortion-related services falling within its 
domain {between DM300-700 for gynecological procedures alone}. 
Many of the BAK’s members have further indicated they will 
circumvent the Court’s complex requirements, in the case of female 
asylum-seekers, for example {Herbst interview}. It was during the 
Berlin hearing that another seasoned counselor observed, "only 
women who are under 15 or over 60 will be able to travel without 
suspicion to Amsterdam" -- she should have mentioned Prague and 
Budapest as well. 


Iv. In Lieue of a Conclusion: Reflections on Democracy and The 
Double Standard 


It should come as a surprise to no one that the "protection of 
life" precept utilized by German and other constitutional court 
justices is fraught with gender-biased paradoxes (i.e., the 
realization that a female fetus enjoys absolute equality with all 
males until the point of birth, at which point her rights become 
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relative). The double-standard pertaining to matters of constitu- 
tional law is but a reflection of the moral double-standard long 
tolerated in self-proclaimed democratic systems. Two further 
"reproductive rights" developments immediately come to mind. 


Paragraph 219, section d of the Criminal Code specifically 
excluded from sanction any substance used to eliminate the 
fertilized egg from the womb prior to implantation. Curiously, the 
FRG health insurance system has long covered part of the costs for 
women who utilize either the Pill or an IUD (which induces 
spontaneous abortion by preventing implantation of a fertilized 
egg). It nevertheless refuses to pay for other forms of contracep- 
tion, such as condoms {interview with Herbst}. 


The abortifacient RU 486 (Mifepriston) was invented by Dr. 
Etienne-Emile Baulieu under the auspices of the French company, 
Roussel-Uclaf, which happens to be a subsidiary of Hoechst AG. One 
of the major pharmaceutical companies in the FRG, Hoechst produces 
medications for "nearly all diseases worldwide," generating about 
$35 billion worth of sales annually. The head of the pharmaceuti- 
cal giant, Wolfgang Hilger, is a practicing Catholic who refuses to 
release RU 486 for use in his home country. His rationale is that 
Hoechst, controlled by the larger conglomerate of IG Farben during 
World War II, happens to be the company which delivered the gas 
Cyclon B, used to exterminate alleged enemies of the Reich at 
Auschwitz. He claims that Hoechst now has a particular "moral 
responsibility" towards the preservation of life -- a position 
obviously not shared by the FRG corporations who delivered supplies 
to chemical weapons plants in Libya and Iraq over a period of 
several years. According to a June 1993 survey conducted by the 
conservative weekly, Focus, 50% favored the licensing of RU 486 for 
the FRG, while 38% said no, and 12% "didn’t know."” 


Or consider an even more bizarre example of the state’s 
commitment to the "“inviolability of the person." Marion Ploch, 
born 5. Mai 1974, was declared brain-dead on 8. October 1992 
following an automobile accident. As of November 6, however, she 
still had a pulse and warm skin -- artificially sustained as 
incubator for a fetus some 14 weeks old at the time of her fatal 
accident. Nicknamed "Snow White," her body was kept in the 
intensive care ward at the University Clinic in Erlangen -- as 
ordered by seven male specialists who refused to accept the 
parents’ decision to turn off the respirator. The fetus died in 
late December, suspending a publically conducted debate on medical 
ethics.” Finding its parallel in the 1987 US case of Angela 
Carder, the macabre dimensions of the Ploch story imply that what 
ought to be debated is not women’s capacity for moral choice but 
rather but rather the scientific arrogance of males who seek to 
expand institutional control over the bodies of women. Are there 
no limits?” 


At a minimum, the 1993 Constitutional Court ruling on abortion 
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poses a serious challenge to a newly evolving East German under- 
standing of democracy. There is, of course, an analytical distinc- 
tion to be made between demographic "representativeness" and 
democratic “responsiveness. After all, nine men -- eight white, 
one black -- not only codified a woman’s right to choose in Roe v. 
Wade (1973) but also crashed the barriers of rascism and sexism in 
the United States with their rulings on affirmative action and 
comparable worth through 1983. The justices of the Bundesverfas- 
sungsgericht appear to be neither one nor the other, however. From 
an Eastern perspective, the court’s composition embodies a 
"grotesque misrepresentation" of justice: it is 100% Western, 87.5% 
male, 50% Catholic, having sired/borne 2.5 children, with an 
average age of 57.6 (my calculations). More troubling for would-be 
democrats than the judiciary’s ability to override both the vox 
populi and processes of democratic consensus-building is its 
ostensible willingness to move far beyond its own constitutional 
mandate by imposing a detailed interim law. As most textbooks on 
democracy would define it, the function of the highest court in the 
land is to assess the constitutionality of laws, not to dictate 
their future content. From the vantage point of Eastern Germans, 
the fiats of the Bundesverfassungsgericht are no better and 
certainly no more democratic -- in fact, for many they are worse -- 
than the policy dictates of the Socialist Unity Party which 
preceded them. 


Has the Constitutional Court effected a politically balanced 
compromise, a finely-honed legal concession or, in the words of 
Hildebrandt, "a catastrophe?" The recently nullified reform bill 
embodied a genuine spirit of compromise both with regard to the 
cross-cutting nature of the coalition supporting it and with 
respect to its efforts to "balance the conflicting interests" of 
two forms of "life" -- as men in power have defined these things. 
The question remains, compromise at whose expense? If any 
concessions can yet be made to the rights of Eastern German women, 
they will have to come in the form of constitutional revisions, 
greater state responsibility for "infrastructure" (read: day-care), 
and active measures to secure women’s opportunities within the paid 
labor force. Mounting social unrest (metal-workers’ strikes, neo- 
Nazi attacks) have made it abundantly clear that the two political 
cultures are sufficiently distant and diverse as to warrant a 
fundamental rethinking of their common legal future. A constitu- 
tional reform commission, consisting of 11 women and 53 men, has 
proposed a reformulation of Article 3 which might, in another 
twenty years, lead a new generation of all-German judges to 
reconsider abortion rights.” 


On May 28, 1993, the Bundesverfassungsgericht resubstantiated 
the patriarchal myth that a majority of the nation’s citizens do 
not know what is "best for them," inferring that women in the 
unified Federal Republic have no understanding of when life begins 
and thus take abortion as lightly as they might a downtown shopping 
trip. The statistical reality in both parts of Germany is that a 
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majority of those women who choose to undergo abortions have 
already given birth. Those who seek to revise the Basic Law would 
do well to heed an admonition propagated during the anti-§218 
campaign of the Weimar years: "a law that criminalizes 800,000" -- 
or in this case, a law which has the effect of potentially 
criminalizing more than 40 million of its citizens, even if it does 
spare them the indignity of outright arrest and imprisonment -- "is 
simply not a law." 
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| will never forget a quote from Paul Ricoeur that Annick 
Percheron once scribbled on a piece of paper, and | would like to 
discuss it in introduction to this paper in which | want to pay her 
tribute and show my loyalty to her. Here is what was written: “The 
problem is not simply to repeat the past, but to take root in it so as 
to invent over and over again." This sentence could sum up the 
research perspective that guided Annick Percheron in all her 
scientific activity and served as the foundation on which she 
developed her field of investigation into political socialization. In 
effect, to study socialization is to seek to understand the genesis 
and formation of political attitudes and behavior from childhood all 
the way through life. It means striving for a diachronic 
understanding of political identity-building phenomena over the 
length of a life span. This identity is formed by negotiating through 
the different stages, the different strata of life, a negotiation 
between the various realms of relationships and identifications -- 
individual and collective, personal and social --, which shape an 
individual's social personality. Annick Percheron sought to anchor 
her exploration of the conditions of political socialization in a 
broader reflection on time, the effects of age or generation, as well 
as on the various actors and places that provide the setting and the 
context. 


This quote also evokes the conception she defended of 
socialization as a process of interaction between the individual and 
society, thus favoring not a static or linear conception of 
socialization, but the idea of a transaction in which the socialized 
being is a subject that thinks and acts. In the familial context that 
she explored in greater depth, political transmission is not an 
identical reproduction of attitudes and behavior, but it occurs 
through an exchange. All socialization implies a share of creativity 
or choice. 


More than an evocation of the scope of her research, Ricoeur's 
sentence also characterizes the person she was, an extraordinarily 
inventive woman driven by unequaled curiosity who, though gladly 
and rigorously drawing on a very rich store of learning and 
knowledge, asserted a freedom to undertake and innovate that 
continues to inspire many. 


In France, when Annick Percheron began her research on 
political socialization nearly thirty years ago, the subject had yet to 
spark much interest but instead was greeted with circumspection 
from both the scientific community and public opinion. The very idea 
of associating childhood with politics was outrageous to many of 
her interlocutors. Studies on the subject were often difficult to 
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conduct given the emotional and ideological charge it carries, as 
well as its sociopolitical implications. Even in the United States, 
the major studies among children, particularly in schools, were not 
always viewed favorably. In France, partisan pluralism and a 
political tradition long marked by strong cleavages between left and 
right that structure society and within it the relations between 
social groups, -made this type of investigation all the more 
hazardous. 


In France, Annick Percheron was a pioneer in her field. Her 
theoretical as much as her methodological contribution to the 
description of the conditions under which an individual's political 
identity is formed and expressed is and will remain decisive. Apart 
from her body of work there is, still today, very little French 
research on the subject. She pursued her investigations right up to 
the time of her death, tirelessly seeking to refine the methods and 
modes of inquiry in this field. 


If one were to map out briefly Annick Percheron's research 
itinerary, three stages in her exploration of the field of political 
socialization might be identified. 


1) The initial stage would be recognizing the relevance of the 
object. After demonstrating that a political world does indeed take 
shape early on, in childhood, she explored its contours and identified 
its contents. Around 1969-70, she conducted a preliminary survey of 
10- to 14-year-old children. She employed two different techniques 
at the time: the first, a simple vocabulary list, from which the child 
was asked to say if he liked, did not like or did not know the content 
of the word given. The second used stimuli words in response to 
which the child had to jot down the first two images they evoked for 
him. This study allowed her to bring to light three findings: the 
structure of children's political vocabulary; their aversion for 
political vocabulary in the narrow sense of the term, which for them 
signified first and foremost division and discord; finally, the 
coexistence of three different strata in political vocabulary: 
nationally-shared values that all children were aware of and 
accepted (e.g. flag, country, citizen); political institutions and the 
structures of authority (elections, government) that they were able 
to identify properly; finally, the vocabulary of ideological, political 
and social conflicts, with which for the most part they were less 
familiar and for which they showed more distaste (strike, 
demonstration, party, trade union). 


Although this lexical classification partially overlaps the 
distinction suggested by certain political theorists (Easton 1965, 


Easton and Denis 1969) among the three components of a political 
system -- community, regime, authorities --, Annick Percheron 
showed that in France, contrary to the United States, the ultimate 
development of an attachment to the political system occurs less 
through an emotional identification with political figures than 
through the perception of institutional roles they fill. Furthermore, 
whereas the political world of American children is structured by 
identification with one of the two major parties, in France it is the 
left-right cleavage that has this function. 


2) After this initial period of deciphering and identifying the 
actual content of political socialization, Annick Percheron undertook 
to better understand its mechanisms and vectors of transmission. 
She sought in particular to measure the family's role in the process 
of forming political choices and preferences. To do so, she used two 
investigation techniques, one quantitative and the other qualitative. 
The first was a survey of paired samples of parents and children to 
measure actual political transmission from one generation to the 
next. The second drew on a comprehensive sociology approach, using 
biographical interviews conducted with members of one family 
group. She could thus construct “family political histories" and study 
the socio-biographical and familial itineraries as they pertain to the 
acquisition of political preferences specific to each individual. She 
could show the strength of lineage ties in this area, both in the 
direction of transmission and non-transmission, and the complexity 
of family surroundings in the process of forming an _ individual's 
social and political identity. Her findings ran counter to Converse 
and Dupeux's well-known study of 1958 which, having observed that 
only 26% of the French were able to say what their father's partisan 
preferences were, arrived at a “basic discontinuity" in political 
transmission from French parents to children. From this they 
deduced the main reason for France's characteristic political 
instability. In an article written with Kent Jennings, she showed 
that, following the example of other countries, France is 
characterized by continuity rather than discontinuity in the 
transmission of ideological choices from one generation to the next. 
lf this transmission is measured using an appropriate indicator, 
which in the case of France is self-placement on a left-right scale 
and not partisan choice, political inheritance turns out to be a 
reality. Politics and religion are what are best transmitted from 
parents to children, well above moral values or daily lifestyles. They 
constitute a sort of core in the symbolic capital with which each 
new generation is endowed. The higher the parents’ political interest 
and visibility of their preferences, the better the chances of 
political choice transmission within families. Annick Percheron's 
final observations moreover reported a strengthening of political 


inheritance. The banal and dispassionate place that politics has 
come to occupy in daily family life, due in particular to the media, 
partially explain this phenomenon. In political socialization, not only 
does the family still play an important role, but it must henceforth 
be credited with an even more determinative place. 


3) Annick Percheron's conception of socialization, defined as a 
lifelong process of interaction and exchange, necessarily led her to 
open a wider inquiry into phenomena relating to age and generation. 
This is the third stage in her research itinerary. 


With survey samples large enough to treat the distribution of 
political and ideological opinions by year of age, she brought into 
question the conventional breakdown into five age brackets (18-24, 
25-34, 35-49, 50-64, 65 years of age and over) and showed that the 
relationship between age and politics is not linear. In _ effect, 
political socialization has high points and low points that are not 
ordered according to a continual age progression, but that reveal 
sequences of commitment or degrees of political involvement that 
vary in magnitude. From 15 to 20 years of age is the time of 
detachment with regard to politics, from 21 to 37 is that of open- 
mindedness and willingness to accept new standards. But not until 
mid-life, from ages 38 to 46 does a time of political mobilization 
set in. After 46 years of age, greater submission to the norm is the 
rule, which is only accentuated with age. More marked disinterest in 
politics does not again occur until after age 74. 


To the effects of age are added the specific effects of a given 
period or historical context. All socialization is time-bound. The 
weight of certain events, the evolution of norms and practices shape 
for each generation a context of political socialization. As Annick 
Percheron herself underscores: “there is not, nor can there be, a 
universal model of socialization, because socialization is always 
the fruit of the meeting of each person's history with the history of 
society as a whole." 


Nourished by this body of research and thought, and heartily 
encouraged by Annick Percheron, | undertook, seven years ago now, a 
longitudinal study covering a specific time in the formation of 
political identity, the period of youth. The aim of this survey has 
been to study the conditions of individuals’ political initiation over 
a relatively long period of observation (from ages 18 to 25, in other 
words about seven years), so as to identify forms of passage from 
the state of rightful citizen to the state of an active, voting citizen 
who thereby legitimizes a personal political choice. It provides a 
means of describing the evolution of one's first choices, to measure 


their durability as well as their stability (Muxel, 1992). It is this 
research that | would like to present now. 


| - POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION IN THE PERIOD OF YOUTH 


To understand the formation or transformation of political 
attitudes and behavior in the period of youth, three general 
analytical frameworks can be employed: the family, youth and social 
status. 


The first analytical framework shows how political lineage 
and parental identifications come to bear on the formation of 
political choices. The family remains a melting pot of political 
identity for individuals. It supplies, in fact, the first points of 
reference, the first bits of information, which can also, moreover, 
be taken to mean an absence of reference points or a lack of 
information. This is the breeding ground in which are spawned an 
individual's initial political experiences that will be confronted 
with the outside world. 


The network of determinants specific to family surroundings 


sets the course for, if not a model of political reproduction, in any 
case the specific effects of the family, through adoption or 
rejection, on the formation of political choices and behavior. 


The second analytical framework has to do with the specific 
nature of this age in life, defined as a series of gradual 
adjustments, as a movement of organization and reorganization in 
the constitution of the subject's social identity (Erikson 1972). 
Certain scholars have demonstrated the intensity, in the course of 
youth, of operations used to assess positions learned and acquired 
since childhood (Lane 1962, Keniston 1965). The values assimilated 
up till then, and to some extent idealized, are confronted with 
values tested first hand by the individual on his way toward 
adulthood. A necessary readjustment with respect to the positions 
ingrained in the course of primary socialization results, especially 
within the family, which induces greater “political vulnerability" 
than at other times in life. Furthermore, the indeterminate 
conditions of social integration, characteristic of the period of 
youth, further reinforces vulnerability. In this period of 
experimentation of all kinds, political choices are more malleable, 
behavior less self-assured. We have qualified this period as one of 
“political moratorium,” as a specific phase in the process of 
political socialization (Muxel 1991). 


In this second hypothesis, the experimentation model prevails. 
Identity is still temporary and is formed in an _ intuitive and 
fluctuating relationship, not only toward familial inheritance but 
also toward the political circumstances themselves. It contradicts 
the lineage model, at least in appearance. 


Finally, the third set of hypotheses emphasizes the 
relationship that exists between social competence and _ political 
competence (Bourdieu 1977, Mayer and Percheron 1990). The factors 
explaining political non-participation are known to be primarily of a 
social nature. To register to vote or to go to the polls, one must 
demonstrate signs of an objective or subjective competence. This 
competence is all the more manifest when social status, educational 
level, or wealth are high. The chances of being disqualified from the 
game of politics are all the greater when individuals have 
experienced difficult or precarious conditions of integration. 


The data drawn from the longitudinal survey of a single cohort 
of young populations enable us to assess the different weighting of 
certain variables and certain determinants by levels of political 
commitment (registering to vote, participating in elections, degree 
of mobilization, or the formation of choices). They thus offer a 


means to test the validity of the three main sets of hypotheses 
mentioned earlier used to explain an_ individual's political 
integration. 


To date, five waves of the survey have been conducted: the 
first in November-December 1986, the second in May 1988, the third 
in March 1989, the fourth in March 1992, and the last one in March 
1993. The findings presented here deal with the first three 
interviews, that is, a three-and-a-half-year observation period, and 
involve a sample totalling 1,959 young people of which two-thirds 
are students (n=1,356) and one-third are youths who have ended 
their studies (n=603), among whom are young wage-earners (n=184) 
and young unemployed (n=254). The youth interviewed were 18-19 
years old at the time of the first wave of the survey and 22-23 at 
the third wave. 


Il - CONTRASTING POLITICAL ITINERARIES 


Over the years, the cohort shows all the signs of increasing 
political integration. The elementary attributes of political 
citizenship have grown more widespread. Choices take shape and are 
asserted little by little. The number of registered voters increases 
considerably and votes are expressed. Yet, at a closer look, this 


progressive continuum is in fact made up of a diversity of 
itineraries, largely subjected to the conditions of social integration 
on one hand, and the context of familial political socialization on 
the other. The political initiation schedule during youth is set at 
different paces, with high points and periods of withdrawal, making 
it impossible to treat the question of young people's relationship to 
politics as a single phenomenon, for two reasons. The interpiay of 
social circumstances, defining the context on the basis of which 
each one will formulate his preliminary choices and behavior, 
generates significant variations. Furthermore, depending on the 
forms of involvement that define an individual's relationship to 
politics, a variety of grounds may condition his responses. 


Shifting into action 


The first step along the way, the inaugural stage, is 
registering to vote. Two types of pathways can be identified: “early 
registrations, which include youths who registered right at the age 
of 18 (declared having done so in the first wave of the survey) and 
“differed" registrations, to some later date. How do they differ? The 
first itinerary is the most commonly followed (65%), whatever the 


youth's state of social integration or educational level. The 
motivational element for early registration at first appears to 
escape sociocultural determinants and is closely related to the 
subject's degree of personal involvement in politics. On the other 
hand, differed registration, a fortiori non-registration, is usually 
tied to an absence of political interest. However, among the 
remaining third of youths who put off crossing this initial political 
threshold, even if political interest always has an effect, the weight 
of social competence has a clearer incidence. The proportion of 
those who are still not registered in the third wave, that is, around 
22-23 years of age, is greater among the unemployed and the wage- 
earners than it is among students. 


Students always demonstrate more political interest than the 
others, even when they are not registered voters (in the third wave 
53% of the non-registered students declare political interest). The 
unemployed, be they early registrants, tardy registrants, or 
unregistered, are those that declare the least political interest (56% 
of the early registered unemployed declare they are not interested in 
politics). Lastly, it is among the wage-earners that dependency is 
found to be strongest between non-registration and absence of 
political interest (88% of the unregistered wage-earners in the third 
wave are indifferent to politics). 


Voter participation can be analyzed using the same pattern. 
Students prove to be much more willing participators than the 
others (72% of them voted in both the 1988 presidential election and 
the 1989 municipal elections; 66% of wage-earners did so and only 
55% of the unemployed did). The more youths declare political 
interest, the less are their chances of abstention. The young 
unemployed are-the most abstentionist and remain, even when they 
participate in an election, the least politically involved (50% of 
these voters declared no political interest). Among students and 
wage-earners, the decision to vote appears more linked to the 
interest they show in politics. Yet here again, of the three groups, 
students stand out by their relative independence with respect to 
their degree of political involvement. Of the student abstentionists, 
one out of two declare an interest in politics. Thus in this case, 
abstention is neither linked to social disqualification nor does it 
represent a withdrawal or a disengagement with regard to politics, 
as is observed in the other groups. 


Political interest and the effect of social competence thus 
combine to define several modes of crossing the threshold of 
initiated voters. Whether the threshold is real or symbolic, becoming 
a member of the voting body occurs in different fashions and 
assumes meanings that differ in both significance and scope 
according to the young individual and how he is integrated in society. 


Only a small minority of individuals are members or activists 
in organizations and this is true for any type of group, be it political 
party or humanitarian concern. The militant disposition escapes the 
influence of conditions of social integration. Students are not more 
represented than the others, nor are the unemployed under- 
represented. 


Though militantism remains marginal, the perspective of a 
future commitment is nevertheless present among a certain number 
of youths. This does not mean political parties (only two youths out 
of ten foresee signing up one day), but movements dealing with new 
issues and having new battlegrounds or areas of concern. 
Humanitarian organizations or environmental protection 
associations garner a certain degree of sympathy, as six youths out 
of ten declare themselves in favor of such a commitment. Girls 
clearly demonstrate greater availability than boys for these new 
forms of mobilization (67% of them greet with favor the idea of 
being part of a human rights organization compared to only 59% of 
the boys). Furthermore, it is at younger ages, from 18 to 19, that 
availability appears greater. Observation over time provides a means 
of testing the evolution of youth attitudes on this question. After 
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age 20, and more markedly so for boys than for girls, the perspective 
of political commitment is no longer envisioned. There is a political 
moratorium. Busy with new experiences, concerned other priorities, 
youths tend to turn their attention from politics, and more generally 
from any collective action, for a while. Between the first and second 
waves of the survey, the proportion of youths who declare 
themselves available to join a human rights defense association 
drops from 64% to 47% among students, from 59% to 41% among 
wage-earners, and from 61% to 51% among the unemployed. The 
latter's greater availablility for a more long term commitment is 
ntoeworthy. Even trade union membership is affected by this 
inclination of withdrawal: the percentage of young wage-earners 
who foresee joining a union falls from 46% to 22%! 


Beyond commitment, this tendency is also verified in voting 
behavior. Though the 18-20 year-olds are less often registered to 
vote than the 20-25 year-olds, when they are registered they vote 
more. From 20 to 25, youths are more abstentionist, more withdrawn 
from political life (Morin, 1989). In our survey, we notice the 
integrating effect of the family. At the same age, students living 
away from home are more abstentionist than the others (39% of 
them have never voted or have voted only once; this is true of only 
26% of youths who still live at home). 


Making choices 


Registering to vote, or voting, or even committing oneself, 
implies making a choice, either between left and right, or for a 
political movement. 


Most youths formulate a choice: eight out of ten in our survey 
place themselves at one of the seven positions on the left-right 
scale in each wave of the survey.' This result is noteworthy, 
because it attenuates arguments about detachment from the right 
and the left, though in the present context there remains the 
problem that the content of identifications with left or right are 
undetermined, due to internal reshufflings in one camp or the other. 
Youth who repeatedly refuse to classify themselves are a small 
minority, overrepresented among the unemployed or youths from 
working-class backgrounds. Furthermore, refusal to place oneself is 


The placement is recorded on a scale of the following type: 


Extreme left Extreme right 


more common among those who are not registered to vote at 21-22 
years of age. The effects of social competence and _ political 
competence appear in this case to be closely intertwined. 


But though youth do place themselves, in other words they 
identify a position assessed in terms of degree between left and 
right, it is not always a clearly asserted choice, and even less so a 
stable or permanent one. In the space of three and a half years, only 
one third of youths remain loyal to the same position (33%) and 
scarcely half of them declare the same partisan sympathy (49%). 
There is thus a relative mobility of choice in a yet short time span. 
This instability is not due to crossovers between left and right. 
These are rare. On one hand, it can reveal a certain number of micro- 
shifts and readjustments within left or right positions. On the other 
hand, it can also result, and this is the most common case, from an 
alternate choice from the center position of the scale, a refuge 
position, that represents the still large degree of hesitation and 
fluctuation characteristic of this stage in life. The observed 
inconstancy falls within the experimentation model described 
earlier, and refers to the principles of political moratorium specific 
to youth. 


The degree of determination that characterizes initial 
political choices, as well as their more or less high volatility, 
varies according to individuals and allows us to identify several 
forms of political initiation, several thresholds in the manifestation 
of preferences. Four profiles can be sketched: the “decided,” the 
“hesitant,” the “tardy,” and the “truly unstable."2 


The first two profiles are constructed on the basis of a 
practically one-to-one opposition and illustrate two contrasting 
itineraries with respect to the analytical framework outlined 
earlier. The lineage model that is translated by the perception of a 
parental or familial political identity is dominant in the first type 
and explains the strength and earliness with which choice is made. 
The experimentation model seems to prevail in the second, the youth 
being totally unable to identify the political opinions of his parents. 


A choice made in the first wave of the survey for the left or 
right, reinforced by a relative stability throughout the three waves, 
characterizes the “decided.” One youth in two (48%) fits this profile; 
youths belonging to a socially and culturally privileged background, 


2This typology was constructed on the basis of two criteria: consistency of 
placements on the left-right scale, and frequency of the center position 
choice. 


including students, are slightly more numerous than the others. 
However, socioeconomic and cultural parameters are not the only 
determinants. The context of familial socialization proves more 
decisive. 


The fact of knowing one's parents’ political orientations 
facilitates the assertion of an explicit choice. Among youths decided 
on the left, 70% locate their father and 73% their mother on the left. 
Among youths decided on the right, 86% place their father and 85% 
their mother on the right. The parity of opinions of both parents 
further reinforces the determination. Among youths piacing both 
their parents on the right or left, 62% and 68% respectively were 
found to be “decided,” but when parents are declared to be of 
opposite opinions, the decided are only 47%. 


Furthermore, decided youths demonstrate greater political 
involvement. They are more interested than the others in politics 
and participate more often in elections. Their partisan choices are 
more manifest, and this is true from the first wave of the survey. 
Their political sympathies go first to the major traditional parties, 
those which are the best represented: the Socialist party for the left 
and the Rally for the Republic (RPR) for the right. 


The profile of the “hesitant" is totally different and describes 
a sort of ideal-type of the moratorium. Uncertainty and fluctuation 
of positions is dominant. The category includes youths who placed 
themselves at least once at the center position of the left-right 
scale during the period of observation, that is, slightly over one 
third of the cohort (36%). When the central position is chosen more 
than once, it is generally associated with a lack of political interest 
and displays characteristics of what political scientists have called 
the “marais," in other words a confirmed and constant withdrawal 
from the game of politics. This case applies oniy to a minority. For 
most of the hesitant, the use of the center position, especially if it 
alternates with the choice of another position on the scale, is a 
floating position, a sort of transit, that reveals their hesitation, 
even their lack of points of reference. Here again, the role of 
familial context prevails over the individual's sociocultural 
characteristics. But, contrary to the decided that can fit themselves 
in a political lineage and who thus have points of reference on the 
basis of which to make their own choices, the hesitant are 
confronted with ignorance and a void. The context of familial 
socialization has just as much weight as in the preceding case, but 
it has the opposite effect. Unable to identify the choices of their 
parents, youths are incapable of expressing one themselves. 
Indetermination weighs from one generation to the next, and if there 


is any political inheritance, it boils down to repeating an absence of 
choice. 56% of the hesitant cannot situate their parents politically, 
or they place them at the center position of the left-right scale; 
among the decided oniy 26% do the same thing. The remainder of 
their political portrait is consistent with this. Their integration in 
the political field is less manifest. Their partisan choices are less 
well defined and less stable than for the preceding type. Whereas 
56% of the decided show themselves loyal to a left or right party, 
the hesitant show loyalty only in 27% of the cases. Lastly, their 
partisan preferences are more scattered, and their refusal of any 
affiliation whatsoever is much more marked (among youths who 
declare no party attachment, there are 44% hesitant and only 17% 
decided). 


The “tardy" present characteristics that establish a closer link 
between the conditions of social integration and those of political 
integration. They are a minority (12%) and stand apart from the 
others by their postponement of political choices. They refuse to 
locate themselves on the left-right scale in the first wave of the 
Survey and express a choice as to left or right only in the second or 
even the third interview. Contrary to the hesitant who have a rather 
blurred or evasive relationship to the expression of personal 


political choice, the tardy eventually make a decision. It is tempting 
to liken their case to the decided, to see them as belated decided 
ones. Yet they scarcely demonstrate any characteristics in common 
with the latter category. 


Lack of perception of political lineage appears dominant here 
again. An additional factor, which did not apply in the case of the 
hesitant, is the weight of the socioeconomic and cultural context. 
The tardy are also more prevalent among wage-earners, who are 
characterized in this study by a low educational level. 


Beyond their characteristic postponement, this _ profile 
displays a more marked withdrawal from the political field. 
Political integration is weak, the weakest of all four groups 
identified. The tardy have low political interest (68% declare no 
interest). Many more of them were not registered to vote at wave 3 
of the survey (21% compared to 10% of the hesitant and 7% among 
the decided). They are more abstentionist (46% compared to 35% 
among the hesitant and 25% among the decided). Lastly, 40% of them 
declare no affinity for any political party. 


The “truly unstable" are youths who switch from left to right 
and vice versa. Though on the fringe (4%), this group is interesting 
as it appears to obey a behavioral logic totally different from the 


three preceding groups. It shows no perceptible sign of withdrawal 
from the political game, quite the contrary. The unstable are 
interested in politics, are registered to vote, and take part in 
elections. No sociological or familial characteristic sets them apart 
from the others. 

The type of political experience that results from an 
alternation of choice between left and right is not of the same 
nature as that which helps define the hesitant's behavior. In the case 
at hand, it obeys if not a certain rationality, in any case a concern 
for political effectiveness. On the contrary, the  hesitant's 
experience is a sort of response by default to a constitutive 
determination. 


These four political initiation profiles, necessarily simplified 
for the purposes of analysis and by the very principle of typology, 
allow us to uncover certain characteristics of the process of 
political socialization at this time in life. 


The first lesson is that the youths' general disposition toward 
politics confirms the hypothesis of a "moratorium" specific to young 
adults. Political initiation is progressive and goes through different 
stages of investment depending on the ages and the levels of 
political involvement (this was seen in the example of commitment, 
which appeals more to the younger ones and quickly fritters away 
afterwards, over age 20). Though neither massive detachment from 
the left or right in terms of declared proximity, nor any true 
instability was observed, there is, however, a constitutive mobility 
of choices within the left or the right. The many micro-shifts 
observed along the left-right scale, as well as the frequent recourse 
to a central position, reveals the temporary, relatively fluctuating 
and experimental nature of political choices at this stage in life. 


The second observation is that the traditional mechanisms of 
political socialization are in good working order. The predominant 
role of the family in this area, and particularly its influence on the 
formation of political orientations, is again confirmed. The weight 
of political lineage on the determination of personal choices proves 
decisive. Furthermore, the incidence of the conditions of social 
integration introduces a clearly marked differentiation in the 
political behavior of youths. Young wage-earners, young unemployed 
and students show different faces in politics. 


To return to the first two sets of hypotheses that provided a 
framework for our analysis, what conclusions can be drawn? How do 
the experimentation model and the lineage model combine to define 
an individual's initial political choices? The former has its own 
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inherent usefulness, but this must be qualified. Though ontologically 
linked to the specific nature of youth, the context of familial 
socialization and an individual's ability to situate himself in a 
political lineage regulates the experimentation model's explanatory 
power. Furthermore, depending on the social context, and more 
specifically according to the forms the expression of political 
competence takes with regard to social competence, 
experimentation with politics does not go along with the same 
attitudes or the same behavior patterns. By this very fact, it does 
not have the same meaning. Experimentation can be positive or 
negative; it can occur through an excess of excellence (the rational 
voter, for instance) or by default, in other words, it can result from 
a lack of competence. 


lil - THE POLITICAL SCENE IN FRANCE TODAY 


The final dimension of our analysis deals with the fact that 
political initiation takes shape and meaning in given _ political 
circumstances. It is important to evoke the characteristics of the 
political scene in France today and ponder the specificity of the 
youths' political attitudes and behavior in comparison to those of 
their elders. 


The first salient feature is one of estrangement; there is a 
distance, even an incomprehension of the political sphere shared by 
many French citizens today. Rarely has politics been associated with 
such a negative image of both its actors and its program objectives. 
This widespread credibility gap, that has taken a rather firm 
foothold, is often cloaked in a discourse of disenchantment with 
respect to expectations of the socialist government in the past 
twelve years. By this very fact, it redoubles in intensity, and 
particularly affects the young who have known no other political 
force than the socialist left (youth 22 years of age today were ten 
years old in 1981 when Francois Mitterrand was elected). In the 
recent past, the various political and financial scandals that have 
shaken France have only reinforced this negative view of politics. 


The second feature is a weakening of partisan cleavages and a 
relative blurring of ideological reference points which characterize 
not only the political offer itself, in other words, political party 
platforms, but that also shapes, consequently, the supply and the 
expectations of citizens. They demand consensus more than conflict 
from the political class, and place the need for competence above 
ideological battles. This may not be new, but in a context where the 
crisis of political representation is particularly severe, the 


idealistic quest for politics, and perhaps thereby its very negation, 
is a stronger demand. It is particularly clear among the youth, who 
reject, more than political rhetoric, the conflictual logic of politics 
(from this perspective, the Wednesdays at the National Assembly 
broadcast on television have more often given a negative image of 
politics than a positive image of what is really at stake). 


Third characteristic of this political scene that goes hand in 
hand with a questioning of the traditional political class, is the 
expression of new forms of political mobilization and demands. 
Collective action has not subsided, but is organized on other bases, 
both more independent, more selective and more focused. The 
numerous “coordinated action committees", more or less corporatist 
in nature, which defend more and more category-related interests, 
have led the social battles over the past years, disarming traditional 
union organizations, and often gaining ground over them. 


There remains a primordial element to understanding the 
current political context: the diversification and the multiplication 
of political information. At first glance, it may seem paradoxical in 
view of the global picture sketched so far. The level of political 
knowledge and the means of accessing it have perhaps never been so 
great. Yet this overabundance of information does not lead to a 
reconciliation with politics, nor a gain in appreciation or sympathy 
for it. On the contrary. Regarding the media, political debate is 
cultivated, encouraged, and often put on show. Politics thereby 
winds up becoming run-of-the-mill and uneventful. As to citizens, 
political culture has weakened, weariness has gained ground and the 
negative image of politics is reinforced. To understand the youths' 
relationship to politics, since they, contrary to preceding 
generations, have grown up and been socialized along with 
television, this factor should especially be taken into account. 


This political scene, perhaps incomplete and roughly sketched, 
is the backdrop against which all age groups move. The crisis of 
political representation is widespread, and few things set apart the 
young generation's political attitudes and behavior. Though their 
withdrawal appears more manifest -- they are less often registered 
to vote, more abstentionist, a bit more reluctant to place 
themselves on the left or right, more in favor, too, of the new 
political forces (especially the ecologist movements) --, this is 
mainly explained by the specific characteristics of this age in life, 
as we have shown. With maturity, the gaps diminish and the specific 
effects of the “political moratorium" grow diluted in the end. 


However, one difference between young generations and the 
others appears essential to us. It has to do with memory and the 
very context of political socialization today. 


The effect of the current circumstances does not have the 
same proportions for all generations. Though reactions toward 
political game-playing and the image of politics take on essentially 
the same forms, individual political experience is constituted on the 
basis of a past that is different for everyone. Thus all adult age 
groups were fortunate enough to undergo political socialization in a 
world where the ideological markers, the left-right cleavage, the 
major reference points of the international political power struggle, 
were clearly established and had legitimacy. The critical distance 
and the negative image these age brackets express today regarding 
politics can make reference to a “before,” to a memory capable of 
using a set of signifiers that structured political debate in the past 
but also today. This is impossible in the case of today's youth. 
Though identifications with the left or right still occur, they seem 
to function like shapes empty of substance. The types of discourse 
they give rise to among the youth find but few steady reference 
points, in the very reality of the current political power struggle, to 
recognize what differentiates them. 


In this context, what is the family's role? Unable to find 
sufficiently reliable and identifiable referents in the public 
political sphere, youths use the closest reference points at hand, 
that is, those of their parents. These are not, however, made 
explicit, for the adults/parents are undergoing the same crisis of 
political representation and credibility. But even the temporary 
reliance on a familial political homogamy allows the youth to create 
an initial, however minimal, political tie. This sort of hollow 
inheritance creates considerable room for political experimentation, 
improvisation and hence mobility. As we have noticed, political 
experimentation thus results from a sort of formal inheritance, 
endowed with little meaning or content. It is thus the absence of 
structured political referents and the weakness of the content of 
the inheritance that make the experimentation model dominant in 
the process of political socialization. From this standpoint, it is 
possible to speak of a breach in the transmission of political 
reference points from one generation to another. 


By the same token, regarding forms of collective mobilization, 
older generations, all the while turning resolutely toward 
independent and more and more atomized forms of demands, have 
traditional modes of action stored in their memories. On the other 
hand, youths have no access to them. Lycée (high school) or college 


student action committees, through which youths have mobilized 
these past few years, constitute their first experiences of political 
socialization through collective action. The resonance is not the 
same, and the consequences on the modes of political socialization 
of future generations will not have the same implication. What 
reference points, what values, whiat experiences will today's young 
citizens recount-to their children? 


Politics in the time of youth, between inheritance and 
experimentation? That is our problematic. Beyond the explanatory 
models of building political identity that it refers to, this question 
also pertains to how _ political culture is transmitted between 
generations. If the inheritance dwindles in terms of content, if the 
founding memory dims, other reference points, other foundations, 
products of experimentation, must find their place, recompose the 
inheritance to give shape and legitimacy if not to a new political 
culture, then in any case to a living one. 
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Guided by the observation that the simple regimes, those 
guided by unmixed and thus partial conceptions of justice, tend to 
be fragile and short-lived, Aristotelian political science offers 
as one of its central teachings the practical necessity as well as 
the difficulty of achieving a stable mixture of divergent political 
principles. Reflecting upon objections presented by his most 
prominent and powerful critics, one might adduce the political 
thought of John Locke (and perhaps also the practice it has in- 
formed) as a case in point. For it is clear that, expressed in 
Aristotelian terms, these objections however divergent in detail 
reduce to the core proposition that the ultimate failing of the 
Lockean conception of justice lies in its simplicity, or in other 
words in its partiality or partisanship. In perhaps the most 


widely discussed of such objections, C.B. MacPherson argues that 


the Lockean society is essentially an oligarchy, with its justifi- 


cation of inegalitarian property rights superseding its pretensions 
to egalitarianism and amounting ultimately to a rationalization of 
a form of pleonexy. On the other hand, somewhat more ambiguously, 
Leo Strauss and especially Thomas Pangle contend that Locke’s 
fundamentally egalitarian conception of natural rights involves an 
intellectually levelling doctrinairism and thus neglects the culti- 
vation of a spirit of rational distinctiveness sufficient to combat 
the dangers of mass conformism and majority tyranny inherent in 
modern democracies. 

If well-founded, the charge of partisanship would be particu- 


larly troubling for Locke’s political thought; as is clear in the 


Essay Concerning Human Understanding and the Two Treatises of 
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Government as well as the Letter Concerning Toleration, the aim of 


moderating the human propensity for partisanship is central to 
Locke’s philosophical-political enterprise. In Locke’s defense, 


one might find something suggestive in the fact that such eminent 


critic could find evidence in support of such divergent readings. 


What is ultimately necessary, however, is both to recognize the 
complexity of Locke’s constitutionalism,* and also if possible to 
identify its underlying unity, or to ascertain whether it contains 
a core, animating principle that blends or harmonizes without doing 
essential violence to its disparate elements. This is the specific 
issue that I wish to explore at present. More broadly, I am inter- 
ested in mining Locke’s work for insights into the general problem 
of political mixing in a modern, commercial republic. 
I. 

The major criticisms of Locke’s constitutionalism as a dis- 
guised or perhaps unwitting justification of one or another form of 
partisanship provide useful avenues for exploring the central 
issues. Let us consider first the objection to the Lockean regime 
as an oligarchy. This reading may appear to contradict directly 
Locke’s clear design in the Second Treatise in particular, wherein 
Locke encourages his readers to take the principle of natural human 
equality as given or fundamental, as an axiom of theology or some- 
thing closely approaching a self-evident truth (II.4-6).* Later 
in the same work, however, the scope and true significance of this 


principle may appear quite limited, in the light of Locke’s conces- 


sions to "Age or Virtue...Excellency of Parts and Merit...Birth... 
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and Alliance or Benefits" as the bases of certain forms of permis- 
sible inequality (II.54), and especially in the light of his de- 
fense of a significantly inegalitarian property right (II.36, 48, 
50). Moreover, the deeper doubtfulness of Locke’s embrace of the 
principle of equality is evident above all in the Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding, wherein Locke observes 

that there is a difference of degrees in in Men’s Understand- 
ings, Apprehensions, and Reasonings, to so great a latitude, 
that one may, without doing injury to Mankind, affirm, that 
there is a greater distance between some Men, and others, in 
this respect, than between some Men and some Beasts. (4.20.5; 
cf. 1.3.24,25, 4.16.43 CU 6, 24, 34; Works 7.146) 

Viewing this and like evidence from the perspective of social 
or socialized democracy, MacPherson fashions what stands for many 
Locke scholars as the seminal twentieth-century critique of Locke’s 
political thought. MacPherson argues in summary that Locke’s 
universalist, egalitarian rhetoric obscures the reality of Lockean 
political society, in which individuals are assigned differential 
political rights according to class-based differentials in their 
rational capacities, with the propertied excluding the laboring 


class from effective membership in the political society. Locke is 


then a conservative or oligarchic defender of property in a capi- 


talist or proto-capitalist political economy, employing the doc- 


trine of universal equality and natural rights as an ideological 
rationalization of the interests of a particular class (1962, 194- 
262). 

There is no need for me to review the extensive discussion and 
criticism that MacPherson has elicited from commentators, some 


sympathetic in varying degrees (Wood 1984, 7-10; Shapiro 1986, 128- 
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129, 137-144; Cohen 1986, 304-311) and some unsympathetic (Ryan 
1968; Dunn 1969, 203-241; Ashcraft 1986, 260-285; Pangle 1988, 158- 


171) to his reading of Locke. Although I share with several of his 


critics the opinion that Locke’s account of property relations is 


implicitly much less inegalitarian than MacPherson maintains, I 
believe it important nonetheless to acknowledge MacPherson’s valu- 
able service in drawing attention to the relations among classes of 
subjects or members within Locke’s constitutional design. If we 
recognize the primacy of political or ultimately psychological as 
opposed to economic factors in the formation of class divisions 
(Pangle 1988, 170-171), however, we come to see that the consider- 
able degree of material inequality that Locke accepts and even 
promotes serves in his constitutional design not as the substance 
and support of economic class domination, but instead as the core 
of his attempt at resisting the injustice that still deeper, more 
fundamental divisions and antagonisms tend to generate. 

In chapters 5 and 8 of the Second Treatise in particular, 
Locke gives the impression that absent any economically-based cause 
for conflict, a condition of general peace must have obtained in 
both the prepolitical or prehistoric state of nature and the early 
period of political society (31, 51, 107-111). Yet Locke elsewhere 
in the same work describes the state of nature as characteristical- 
ly "full of fears and continual dangers," an "ill condition" that 
is "not to be endured," from which we are driven necessarily and 
quickly to take refuge under some form of government, if not within 


political society proper (II.123, 90, 127, 13); and when he identi- 
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fies the forces that drive us out of the state of nature into soci- 
ety, he makes no mention of primarily material necessity, referring 
instead to the partiality and baseness of human nature and the 


degeneracy of at least some men (II.13, 91-92, 128). Even in 


chapters 5 and 8, Locke implies that at work very early in the 


development of the human mind if not from the very beginning is an 
expansive desire, a "desire of having more than Men needed," an 


“amor sceleratus habendi" (II.37, 111; cf. 115), even a desire to 


conquer and subdue, a desire for power for its own sake.* 

"Men, at first, for the most part, contented themselves with 
what un-assisted Nature Offered to their Necessities" (II.45; my 
emphasis). Thus Locke qualifies his emphasis of self-preservation 
as the object of "the first and strongest desire" (1.88; also 86) ;* 
however passive, slothful, or deferential to necessity may be the 
majority of humankind, at all times at least some individuals are 
animated by some deep and potentially dangerous ambition, even at 
the risk of their own preservation, to transcend or conquer neces- 
sity, to magnify themselves by expanding the realm of their own 
freedom and power. What is truly natural to or universal in human 
beings is not then the primacy of the desire for self-preservation, 
but rather that of an indefinite desire for well-being, a desire 
for happiness alongside an aversion to misery (ECHU 1.3.3; cf. STCE 
115), whose polarities appear in the Two Treatises as desires for 
self-preservation and for self-magnification or dominion. 

Locke’s view recalls Machiavelli’s observation of the two 


diverse humors or appetites that divide the human race into two 
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fundamental classes.° Locke appears to differ from Machiavelli, 


however, in attributing to the people in general a commonly submis- 


Sive desire for self-preservation rather than a desire not to be 
oppressed. In virtually the same breath in which he declares that 
"The people generally ill treated, and contrary to right, will be 
ready on any occasion to ease themselves of a burden that sits 
heavy upon them," Locke concedes that people in general "are hardly 
to be prevailed with to amend the acknowledg’d Faults, in the Frame 
they have been accustom’d to" (I1.224, 223; also 230),° and the 
very fact of the existence of absolute governments attests the 
soundness of the latter observation (cf. II.91-93). Especially 
with the example of Machiavelli in mind, one must therefore wonder 
what are the jural implications of Locke’s implicit questioning of 
the unity of the human species. Despite his seemingly confident 
affirmations of the principle of natural jural human equality, 
Locke’s implicit account of political-psychological class divisions 


in the Two Treatises raises the question whether according to 


Locke’s own observations nature has endowed a relative few with an 
overriding ambition, a proud desire of dominion insatiable except 
by the exercise of despotic power over others, and endowed the 
greater number with, if not a positive desire for subjection to 
such power, at least a preference for suffering rather than resist- 
ing it--whether nature thus does not mandate moral or jural equali- 
ty, but instead sanctions rule by the stronger, serving the inter- 


est of the stronger. 
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In order to avoid lending unintended support to the dismal 
proposition that Jefferson would later reject with virtually the 
final stroke of his pen, namely that "the mass of mankind has... 
been born with saddles on their backs, [and] a favored few booted 
and spurred, ready to ride them legitimately..." (Jefferson to 
Roger C. Weightman, 6/24/1826, in Koch and Peden eds. 1944, 729), 
Locke must show, first, how the natural desire for well-being can 
be raised or expanded from its common expression in a narrow, 
unforeseeing, even slavish concern for self-preservation into a 
more energetic disposition to assert and defend one’s rights. 
Second, he must show how the same basic desire for well-being, once 
hardened into a desire to aggrandize oneself, can be so tamed or 
moderated as to consist with a forbearance of aggression, a respect 
for others’ rights. The middling solution that Locke’s psychology 
poses consists in an elaboration of the psychological grounds of a 
somewhat attenuated or modernized principle of republican liberty. 
Those inclined toward contentment with bare self-preservation at 
the cost of liberty must come to embrace the principle that consent 
is the indispensable guarantor of preservation, that "Freedom from 


Absolute, Arbitrary Power, is so necessary to, and closely joyned 


with a Man’s Preservation, that he cannot part with it, but by what 


forfeits his Preservation and Life together" (TT II.23). On the 
other hand, those inclined to value liberty only insofar as it 
facilitates their domination of others must come, according to this 
solution, to regard self-dominion as the fullest and only truly 


desirable form of dominion; they must come to experience the defen- 
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Sive capacity to resist the tyrannical assertions of other individ- 


uals, and ultimately of their own exorbitant desires, as the only 


source of true freedom and power. 

Locke’s attempt at expanding the desire of self-preservation 
so that it encompasses a defensive desire for liberty operates on 
both rational and sentimental levels. On the former level, Locke 
argues that one cannot reasonably claim a right of life or of self- 
preservation without also claiming a right of liberty or of self- 
disposal. We have referred above to his observation that self- 
preservation is "the first and strongest desire God Planted in Men" 
(I.88). Locke conceives of the "strong desire of Self-preserva- 
tion" in rational beings as the foundation of a corresponding right 
(I.86), and moreover seems to regard the natural primacy of our 
sense of concernment for ourselves (see ECHU 2.27.17,18,26) as the 
foundation of the unalienable character of that right. Each indi- 
vidual must retain the ultimate right of judging and enforcing the 
conditions of self-preservation, because the wills of others are 
ultimately opaque to us, and (to say the least) cannot be presumed 
to harbor a reliable concern for our own preservation (especially 
II.22). The individual’s subjective concern for preservation or, 
more broadly, for well-being requires that the individual retain 
the ultimate power of agency or of self-disposal, the power of 
judging and enforcing the conditions of preservation and well- 
being. In this way the right of preservation becomes inseparable 


in Locke’‘s argument from the right of liberty, as the principle of 
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self-preservation entails logically the principle of self-disposal 
or self-ownership (II.6, 23, 27, 44, 55, 59-60, 123). 

As it is necessary, in Locke’s view, for individuals not only 
or primarily to know, to assent cognitively to the interdependence 
of preservation and liberty, but also for them to feel it (TT 
II.94, 168, 225, 230), the project of practically binding the two 
principles must include an attempt at forming the passions or sen- 
timents as well. This attempt assumes a variety of forms through- 
out Locke’s work. The formation of a healthy desire for liberty is 
clearly the aim, for instance, of Locke’s advice in Some Thoughts 


Concerning Education that children be treated as rational creatures 


long before they approach full, adult rationality, or that they be 
indulged in the illusion that their activities are for the most 
part self-directed (STCE 81; cf. 41, 72-77, 95, 123, 148). A 
Similar design is manifest in his attempts via the rhetoric of the 
Two Treatises at raising in his audience a proud contempt for the 
condition of slavery (TT I.1; also II.23, 163, 239) and a righteous 
indignation or even hatred for the wielders and seekers of abso- 
lute, arbitrary power (TT epigraph, II.10, 11, 16, 93, 172, 181, 2- 
28). 

Of potentially far greater effect, however, than the Two 
Treatises’ rhetoric alone as means of infusing a healthy spirited- 
ness into the desire of self-preservation are the Lockean princi- 
ples of legitimacy themselves and the constitutional provisions 


that flow from them. The ambiguity of Locke’s account renders it 


difficult to estimate precisely the intended or likely effect, in 
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this respect, of his insistence on meaningful, rational consent as 


a condition of governmental legitimacy. Yet if Locke’s practical 
sympathies are as democratic, in the whole or in part, as some have 
argued (Kendall 1941; Ashcraft 1986; Pangle 1988, 168-170), it 
seems reasonable to suggest that a significant part of the value or 
potential value that Locke assigns to the principle of popular 
representation lies in the quiet pride that accompanies ordinary 
people’s understanding that their explicit approval is a necessary 
condition of governmental legitimacy.’ 
In any event, a clearer illustration of this aspect of Locke’s 
intention appears in the "most characteristic part" of his teach- 
ing, that in which he most clearly takes issue with Hobbes (Strauss 
1953, 234), namely his discussion of property. Locke begins this 
discussion by grounding the right of property in the right of 
preservation, broadly conceived as the right to provide for the 
"Support and Comfort" of our being (II.25, 26). Just how broadly 
Locke conceives of this right becomes clearer, however, when he 
almost immediately thereafter introduces an alternative principle 
as the basis of legitimate appropriation. Because "every Man has 
a Property in his own Person," Locke continues, the 
Labour of his Body, and the Work of his Hands...are properly 
his. Whatsoever then he removes out of the State that Nature 
hath provided, and left it in, he hath mixed his Labour with, 
and joyned to it something that is his own, and thereby makes 
it his Property. (11.27; also 44) 

If laboring is in itself sufficient to create an original property 


right, then the right of appropriation obtains irrespective of any 


purely material considerations, irrespective of the claimant’s 
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level of material need or comfort. The labor theory of appropria- 
tion constitutes in the end only a particularly crucial corollary 
of the fundamental principle of human agency. Locke’s doctrine of 
self-ownership means most generally that one has a natural right 
simply to act, to employ one’s agency or action-producing faculty 
so as best to secure one’s own well-being, up to the point at which 
one’s actions threaten the domination, the unjust appropriation of 
the labor or the agency, of another. 

Locke finds the psychological significance of property most 
clearly evident in the behavior of young children: "Another thing 
wherein they shew their love of Dominion, is their desire to have 
things to be theirs; they would have Propriety and Possession, 
pleasing themselves with the Power which that seems to give..." 
(STCE 105). It appears then that Locke’s insistence on constitu- 
tional protection for an expansive, even virtually unlimited right 
of appropriation represents much more than an attempt at ameliorat- 
ing the natural condition of material unprovidedness (II.32, 37, 
40-45) or at creating the conditions for general private happiness 
in material plenty. At least as important as its effect on materi- 
al conditions is its psychological effect; the protection of the 
right of appropriation and the concomitant raising and channelling 
of the acquisitive desire serve with peculiar efficacy, according 
to Locke’s argument, to cultivate in ordinary subjects an expanded, 


more assertive, dignified, vigilant sense of self. As Locke ex- 


plains in the Essay, actions, the experiential data of human agency 


or freedom, have in themselves no enduring existence save, perhaps, 
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in the human mind; our ideas of actions as mixed modes represent 


only "fleeting, and transient Combinations of simple Ideas" (2.22- 
-8). But whereas the merely transient, momentary existence of most 
actions tends to limit their psychological or pedagogical power, 
the particular action of appropriating represents the employment 
and manifestation of one’s freedom to create or enlarge a visible, 
tangible, more-or-less enduring domain,*® and for this reason car- 
ries a peculiar power to expand the individual’s consciousness of 
self. Locke intends the protection and encouragement of the right 
of productive appropriation to cement in the minds of ordinary 
individuals the association between the virtue of industriousness 
and a dignifying sense of personal potency or efficacy; by virtue 
of the Lockean stress on property and its inculcation of an en- 
larged sense of one’s own, of one’s personal domain of freedom and 
power, the imperative of preservation transcends the Hobbesian 
concern for mere biological existence and becomes a more vigilant, 
assertive concern for preservation in freedom. "The great and 
chief end therefore, of Mens uniting into Commonwewalths, and put- 
ting themselves under Government, is the Preservation" not simply 
of their biological integrity, but "of their Pro ty" (11.124; 
also 222). Ina sort of "forward defense" strategy, Locke hopes to 
raise the proper spirit of defensiveness against tyranny or ille- 
gitimacy by expanding the boundaries of the self and thus making 
more visible and more complete that which is to be defended. Thus 
understood, Locke’s defense of the natural, unalienable right of 


private property or appropriation signifies a defense not of a 
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sordid, mean-spirited materialism,’ but rather of an indispensable 
bulwark of civil or political liberty. 

A complementary design is evident in Locke’s attempt at moder- 
ating or taming the desire for dominion. There is in fact a cer- 
tain symmetry in the relation between these two attempts. Just as 
the achievement of a rational, civil consensus requires the leaven- 
ing of the desire for self-preservation by its blending with a 
moderate love of dominion, so also it requires the moderation of 
the extreme love of dominion to bring that desire into conformity 
with the imperative of preservation. This two-dimensional charac- 
ter of Locke’s attempt at identifying and reinforcing the founda- 
tion for a liberal consensus appears most clearly in the fact that 
alongside his declaration that "the end of Law is not to abolish or 
restrain, but to preserve and enlarge Freedom" (TT II.57), Locke 
proclaims with significant emphasis that political power properly 
conceived "hath no other end but preservation" (II.135; also 124). 


In order properly to moderate the desire for dominion, in order to 


defend the principle of liberty as distinct from that of sheer 


license or arbitrariness, Locke maintains the grounding of that 
principle in a respect for the enduring sway of natural necessity 
(cf. Mansfield 1989, 181-213). Therefore he avoids a simple rever- 
sal of the Hobbesian priority of preservation to liberty.*® But 
the key to the taming of the desire for dominion so that it may 
coexist with the desire for preservation lies once again in Locke’s 


defense of the right of appropriation. 
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The association of the activity of appropriation with the 


desire for dominion implies the usefulness of that activity not 


only for expanding the ordinary concern for self-preservation, but 
also for channelling the desire for dominion in a socially benefi- 
cial direction. In Some Thoughts Concerning Education, Locke 
clearly associates the desire to appropriate or to possess with the 
vice of covetousness, declaring it one of the "two Roots of almost 
all the Injustice and Contention, that so disturb Humane Life," and 
as such to be "early...weeded out" of children’s prevailing motiva- 
tions (105; also 110). Yet contrary to the judgment of Axtell, 


this does not imply that Locke in the Education takes a "low...view 


of acquisitiveness" (1968, 207), in opposition to the view he 
presents in the Two Treatises.** Even in the discussion in ques- 
tion, Locke distinguishes the unjust desire for possession from 
more direct expressions of the desire for dominion; the possessive 
desire to have "things" or objects at one’s disposal appears less 
directly productive of injustice than the desire to be "submitted 
to by others," or to have actual persons at one’s disposal (STCE 
105, 104). 

More importantly, Locke’s solution of the problem of covet- 
ousness or unjust possessiveness in the Education does not require 
the radical suppression or extirpation of the desire to acquire. 
It would appear, after all, a highly curious manner of radically 
"weeding out" children’s acquisitiveness to teach them, as Locke 
shortly thereafter recommends, that "the most Liberal has always 


most plenty," that the child "loses nothing by his Liberality" 
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(110). Locke recommends a method of moderating children’s desire 
to acquire or possess that would surely serve to strengthen their 
sense of the legitimacy of that desire. That he does indeed ap- 
prove the legitimacy of an appropriately moderated desire to ac- 
quire is confirmed by his subsequent suggestion concerning the 
provision of playthings for children. Lest they be taught "Pride, 
Vanity, and Covetousness" along with a perpetual, inherently immod- 
erate dissatisfaction, children according to Locke should have few 
or no playthings bought for them, but should instead be required to 
make them for themselves. "This will accustom them to seek for 
what they want in themselves...whereby they will be taught Modera- 
tion in their Desires, Application, Industry, Thought, Contrivance, 
and Good Husbandry" (STCE 130). The acquisitive desire is not to 
be suppressed, but instead to be subjected to the discipline of 
industry or laboring as the condition of its gratification (cf. 
Tarcov 1984, 141-145). 

Locke’s legitimation of acquisitiveness by associating it with 
liberality and self-reliant creativity in the Education is in per- 
fect harmony with the teaching of chapter 5 of the Second Treatise. 
Appropriation in unlimited amounts is a natural, unalienable right, 
according to the latter, so long as it is accomplished (directly or 
indirectly) through productive laboring. Whoever "appropriates 
land to himself by his labour, does not lessen but increase the 


common stock of mankind" (TT II.37; also 40-44, 48). The possibil- 


ity of genuine liberality rests above all on the creation of 


wealth, and thus on the encouragement of productive industry. One 
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can argue indeed that productive appropriation represents for Locke 


an obligation as well as a right conferred by nature. "God and his 
Reason commanded [Man] to subdue the Earth, i.e. improve it for the 
benefit of Life, and therein lay out something upon it that was his 
own, his labour" (II.32; also 34,35). Natural necessity, or the 
natural condition of "penury" (32; cf. 35,37) obliges us to labor 
in order to eliminate or minimize the need for charity traditional- 
ly understood, and thereby to lay the foundation of civil concord. 
Locke’s ambiguous argument in the First Treatise to the effect that 
charity, if not justice, accords the needy a "Right" to another’s 
surplus (42) implies that the destitute have in the extremity of 
their condition a right to theft or even robbery;’*? if so, then the 
establishment of justice as the foundation of civil society, imply- 
ing the protection of everyone’s "Title to the product of his 
honest Industry, would require the creation or preservation of an 
abundance of material opportunity sufficient to enable all to 
subsist and even to profit by their own industry. Locke proposes 
the replacement of traditional charity with modern technology, with 
the development of "Invention and Arts" (II.44) that will revolu- 
tionize the productivity of human labor, as the solution of this 
aspect of the problem of the state of nature.* 

The appeal of this solution, from the perspective of Locke’s 
promotion of the "endowment" of justice (cf. Works 7.150), lies in 
its psychological realism. While the acquisitive passion acquires 
legitimacy in Locke’s scheme by virtue of its service to the cause 


of preservation, it is equally clear that it remains attractive to 
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many individuals, notwithstanding its subjection to the condition 


of laborious productivity, by virtue of its enduring potential for 


gratifying the desire for dominion or inequality. In the course of 
his defense of the right of appropriation, Locke places considera- 
ble emphasis on the proposition that "Men have agreed to dispropor- 
tionate and unequal Possessions of the Earth" (II.50); the inven- 
tion of money in particular has "introduced (by Consent) larger 
Possessions, and a Right to them" (II.36; my emphasis). Recogniz- 
ing not only the natural differences among individuals in "Parts 
and Merit" (II.54), but also the equally important human desire to 
be credited for such distinction, Locke insists that a well-consti- 
tuted political society guarantee the rewards of superior industry. 
"God gave the World to Men in Common," but gave it especially "to 
the use of the Industrious and Rational," to those who enlarge the 
common stock by their rational, productive industry (II.34; also 

The Lockean social contract requires then not the categorical 
repression of the desire for inequality or dominion, but rather its 
transformation. Its traditional manifestation in the "Quarrelsom 
and Contentious" idleness of unproductive upper classes must give 
way to the more energetic, socially productive, genuinely self- 
validating expression of the modern commercial classes.** Thus 
transformed or rechannelled by the Lockean principles of education 
and constitutionalism, the natural desire for self-aggrandizement 
is diverted from its preoccupation with dominating other human 


beings. Locke even expects that the pride that the industrious 
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experience in their own providence, in their partial mastery of 


nature, will provide the grounds for a certain generosity toward 


their social inferiors. Just as his suggestion in the Education 


for moderating the desire to possess serves also to legitimate that 
desire, so in this case he suggests that children should learn 
civility or respect for the principle of natural equality in part 
by learning that "No part of their Superiority will be hereby lost; 
but the Distinction increased...The more they have, the better 
humour’d they should be taught to be..." (STCE 117; also 109). The 
psychological subtlety of Locke’s defense of the principle of 
natural jural equality is perhaps best revealed in this educational 
stratagem, according to which respectful assent to the principle of 
common humanity appears less as a duty than as a mark of dignity, 
a privilege of a distinguished status. 

In brief, Locke addresses the problem of partisanship or of 
class division as it appears in the Second Treatise by designing an 
egalitarian principle that is capable of accommodating the natural 
or ineradicable inequalities among human beings. By conceiving of 
human equality as grounded in the principle of property in oneself, 
Locke conceives of equality as a two-dimensional principle such 
that the majority can find in it a guarantee of the preservation 
that is their primary concern, while it secures for the more ambi- 
tious minority the opportunity to achieve at least the more civil 
forms of eminence. The rewarding of rational industry bases social 
distinction upon a standard of achievement that is understandable, 


accessible, and beneficial to the common majority. 
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The psychological realism of Locke’s design is enhanced, not 
diminished, however, by his skepticism regarding the possibility of 
a perfect harmonization of communal well-being and private interest 
narrowly understood. In Some Thoughts Concerning Education, he 
counsels that the inculcation of "an ingenuous Detestation of this 
shameful Vice...will be a better Guard against Dishonesty, than any 
Considerations drawn from Interest" (110). As this counsel sug- 
gests, the concern for reputation is to serve as the primary psy- 
chological mechanism for inculcating a pre-rational or sentimental 
detestation of vice. Though reputation is "not the true Principle 
and Measure of Vertue," according to Locke, "yet it is that, which 
comes nearest to it" (STCE 61). "Esteem and Disgrace are, of all 
others, the most powerful Incentives to the Mind, when once it is 
brought to relish them" (56; cf. ECHU 2.28.12; also 1.3.25). 
There can be little doubt that Locke believes a well-cultivat- 
ed concern for reputation sufficiently powerful to support our con- 
formity with the demands of Lockean justice even at the extremities 
of political life, in those circumstances in which political obli- 
gation requires the greatest apparent personal sacrifices or acts 
of devotion.** Directing this appeal even to those animated by the 
highest ambition, Locke suggests that that "Prince" who secures 


"protection and encouragement to the honest industry of Mankind 


against the oppression of power and the narrownesse of Party," not 


only "will quickly be too hard for his neighbours," but in preserv- 
ing a truly legitimate government--especially by prerogative power, 


at a moment when legitimacy is most vulnerable and arbitrary abso- 
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lutism therefore most inviting--would become "wise and godlike," 


worthy of the highest distinction and esteem, the bearer of "true 
Power and Honour" (II.42, 111, 166). 

That Locke ultimately distrusts the power of the concern for 
reputation in itself to govern the profoundly expansive desires, 
however, is evident in his ultimate contention that "the best fence 
against Rebellion" or against tyrannical designs on the part of 
rulers lies not in rulers’ desire to be or to appear godlike in 
their justice as well as their power, but rather in the "Doctrine 
of a Power in the People of providing for their safety a-new by a 
new Legislative" (II.226). The Lockean "appeal to heaven" reduces 
in the end to an appeal to popular vigilance (II.20, 21, 168, 176, 
241-242). By raising a popular willingness in extreme circumstanc- 
es to take up arms against illegitimate rulers, Locke hopes to 
intimidate willful rulers and thus to diminish their appetites for 
the sorts of actions that would properly provoke popular resis- 
tance.** A similar unwillingness to rely on the concern for repu- 
tation to infuse the desire for preservation with the appropriate 
spiritedness may be evident as well in Locke’s stern admonition 
that the penalty is "justly death" for a soldier’s disobedience of 
even "the most dangerous or unreasonable" command of a superior 
(II.139; see more generally 1.92). 

In providing these external and internal sanctions--fear of 
superior force and fear of disgrace--in order to enforce conformity 
with the requirements of justice, Locke in effect subjects govern- 


ors and ordinary members alike to the rule of necessity in one form 
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or another. Now, the imperfect coincidence of self-interest and 
justice or the common good and thus the persistence of the necessi- 
ty of negative sanctions raise no serious objection to the legiti- 
macy of a given political order, if we concede that all sets of 
laws require sanctions with teeth for their enforcement. Nonethe- 
less, it is worth questioning whether within the Lockean constitu- 
tion as here described the rule of necessity weighs most heavily, 
as it would seem almost by definition, upon the class of those 
relative few who are animated by the desire to transcend necessity. 
For it would seem that the members of this class in particular, 
united by their common disrespect for the rule of mere necessity, 
would require compelling reasons or ends that transcend necessity 
itself in order to justify their submission to necessity. And in 
respect to the reasons or ends that it provides, confining the 
enterprises of society’s most ambitious members to pursuits that 
serve directly or indirectly the relatively low, prosaic end of 
preservation, in contrast to the concern of MacPherson and others 
the Lockean constitution appears partial to the egalitarian inter- 
est, to the interest characteristic of the majority rather than 
that of the few. 

Viewed with a eye toward its egalitarian partisanship, the 
Lockean regime raises the obvious but important question whether it 


can provide a home for its most ambitious members. For if preser- 


vation itself is justified as a necessary condition of happiness 


(II.57), then for the truly ambitious individuals, would it not be 


in the highest sense natural to seek radical freedom or sovereign- 
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ty, to experience all limitations on personal freedom as alienating 
and to harbor a radically revolutionary animus against all conven- 
tional or political restraint?*” An alternative question, however, 
may point to a set of still deeper concerns: if it were possible 
for such members, to some degree losing sight of their own charac- 


ter, to find satisfying outlets for their ambitions in the service 


of egalitarian ends, at what cost would their satisfaction be pur- 


chased? 
Il. 

In an observation of general significance, Harvey Mansfield, 
Jr., points us toward a fuller, deeper understanding of Locke’s 
specific approach to the problem of partisanship: "Modern constit- 
utionalism begins from Aristotle’s, or any philosopher’s, observa- 
tion that the claims of justice made by regimes are partisan. But 
rather than argue with such claims in order to improve them, modern 
constitutionalism forces the claimants to abandon their partisan- 
ship by confronting necessity" (1989, 185). Locke elects not to 
argue with partisan claims or to make no visible, sustained attempt 
at refining or elevating the opinions that inform the partisans’ 
claims, in consequence of his own opinion that the problem of par- 
tisanship resists solution so long as partisan disputes assume a 
principled, doctrinal character, fueled by opposing arguments about 
"the good or godly life" (ibid.). 

In making "the weakness of our Faculties in this State of 
Mediocrity, which we are in in this World" (ECHU 4.12.10; also 


4.14.2) a great theme of the Essay, Locke refers not only to the 
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ultimately limited reach of the human understanding, but also to 
its extreme fragility and errancy, its vulnerability to capture by 
the "busy and boundless Fancy of Man" (2.1.2). "([Tis] Phansye," 
Locke observes in a 1659 letter, that "is the great commander of 
the world" and that "rules us all under the title of reason," 
acting as "the great guide both of the wise and the fooleish" (CJL 
#81). The distinctive--and at least in its milder forms, quite 
common--human susceptibility to madness (2.11.13, 2.33.4-5; cf. 
Mehta 1992, 15-24, 80-118), as well as the deeply impressive diver- 
sity of moral codes across human societies (1.3.4-14; LN 7; TT 
I.56-59), attests for Locke the great power and disorderliness of 
the human imagination. 

Herein consists the broader, doctrinal dimension of the fanci- 
ful desire that Locke identifies, at least in one of its expres- 
sions, as the root of injustice in Some Thoughts Concerning Educa- 
tion and the Second Treatise. Because "most Men cannot...be at 


quiet in their Minds, without some Foundation or Principles to rest 


their Thoughts on," yet lack the inclination or opportunity to 


subject those principles to rational scrutiny, they eagerly embrace 
them as sacred, "how remote soever from Reason," and "will sooner 
part with their Lives, and whatever is dearest to them, than suffer 
themselves to doubt, or others to question, the truth of them" 
(1.3.24,21; also 1.3.25-27). On the other hand, flattered by "the 


Love of something extraordinary, the Ease and Glory it is to be 


inspired and be above the common and natural ways of Knowledge," 


and cognizant of the "power it gives one man over another, to have 
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the Authority to be the Dictator of Principles, and Teacher of 


unquestionable Truths" (4.19.8, 1.4.24), a smaller number profess 


sectarian doctrines in order to further their ambition or gratify 


their love of dominion (cf. 3.10; LCT 23-26, 35, 43, 52, 55). 
Whereas the fundamental partisan or class division appears in the 
Second Treatise in the opposition between a relatively passive 
majority preoccupied with their own private preservation and a 
minority actively pursuing their own aggrandizement, it appears in 
the Essay as a division between the leaders and the "common sol- 
diers" of doctrinal, sectarian movements (4.20.18; cf. 4.19 pas- 
sim). 

For this reason a project of mental reform must accompany the 
Second Treatise’s scheme of institutional reform in order for Locke 
adequately to address the problem of partisanship. If rulers and 
subjects are to achieve the levels of moderation and spiritedness 
that sustain legitimate government, they must cease to think of 
their dominion and subjection as divinely ordained or naturally 
given, and must come to affirm their divinely granted or natural 
property in themselves (cf. TT I1.27, 44, 123 with ECHU 2.27.17-18, 
26). Most profoundly, this means that they must cease at least in 
public to take their direction from any vision of an overarching 
summum bonum (cf. 2.21.55; Pangle 1988, 184). This means first 
that they must come to understand their religion as a simple, plain 
creed, requiring no priestly elite for its interpretation and guid- 
ing the faithful to the rational pursuit of temporal happiness as 


the surest path to eternal salvation (Works 7.5, 147, 157-158; cf. 
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Rabieh 1991). Then, rather than arguing with them about the sound- 
ness of their visions of the good or of happiness, Locke counsels 
the partisans to understand those visions reductively, as expres- 
sions of passion, and to rank their various passions in order of 
practical priority according to their status as naturally necessary 
or merely fanciful (STCE 106-107; ECHU 2.21.45). 

Notwithstanding the essential importance to the Lockean polit- 
ical society of material improvement generated by "Invention and 
Arts" (TT II.44), one can view this aspect of Locke’s project of 
mental reform as an implicit act of resistance to the transition 
that Glaucon insists upon in Book 2 of Plato’s Republic, the tran- 
Sition from the necessitous to the luxurious or feverish city 
(369b-373e). A harsh reality of the human condition is that given 
the ordinary frailty of the understanding in its attempts at gov- 
erning the imagination, as our preoccupation intensifies with 
visions of our highest good and thus of our final liberation from 
necessity, our actual subjection to the rule of necessity deepens. 
Not only does it remain unconquered, according to Locke, natural 
necessity is in fact often strengthened by humankind’s efforts at 
self-liberation. 

In keeping with his respect for this harsh reality are Locke’s 
significant deviations from the classical or premodern tradition of 
political philosophy, centering on his replacement of the latter’s 
fundamentally aristocratic conception of natural right with a much 


more egalitarian conception. But Locke’s modern egalitarian con- 


ception of natural right is not itself free from potentially seri- 
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ous difficulties. The general inegalitarianism of the classical or 
Platonic tradition of political science proceeds from the convic- 


tion that a healthy, well-constituted community features an order- 


ing of rank among its various classes involving unequal distribu- 


tions of public offices, honors, and influence, with a view toward 
providing the leisure that facilitates and the love of distinction 
that energizes the serious pursuit of virtue. With this alterna- 
tive in view, one sees more clearly the significance, for instance, 
of Locke’s replacement of the aristocratic concept of leisure with 
the more utilitarian or necessitarian concept of "recreation" (STCE 
108, 206; CJL #328), appropriate to an ethic of motion rather than 
rest, of endless, industrious striving for endless increase. Per- 
haps more tellingly, one can thus see also the significance and the 
potential danger of the Lockean education’s heavy reliance on the 
cultivation in its pupils of a heightened desire for esteem or 
sensitivity to the opinions of others, raising the question whether 
the respectably acquisitive Lockean gentry may tend to lose an 
appreciation of human excellence and to value civility over inde- 
pendence of spirit, and therefore may provide an insufficient check 
against the conformist tendencies of modern egalitarian societies 
(Strauss 1959, 38; Pangle 1988, 227-229, 264-266, 272). 

More fundamentally, underlying classical political science’s 
characteristic focus on the cultivation of virtue and its concomi- 
tant insistence upon viewing the question of legitimacy in the 
light of the question of the best regime is a confidence in the 


proposition that a properly teleological conception of the human 
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good can limit as well as elevate human strivings within and out- 
side the political arena. Classical political science therefore 
culminates in a vision of the absolute rule of the one best or the 
wise, the possessor of the highest wisdom with respect to the human 
good, and though it recognizes the extreme unlikelihood of the 
direct rule of the wise, it endeavors through its constitutional 
provisions to preserve the practical conditions for the cultivation 
of genuine theoretical virtue. Again by contrast, Locke declines 
to present in the classically Socratic manner a comparative analy- 
sis of or dialectical confrontation between the various regimes or 
ways of living, instead effecting as we have seen a Machiavellian 
reduction or levelling of the various partisan arguments to the 
status of subtheoretical passions;** presents a relatively doctri- 
naire, deontological conception of the principles of natural right 
including an egalitarian right of judging and executing those prin- 
ciples, apparently in order again, as in his distillation of Chris- 
tianity to a simple, plain creed, to minimize or eliminate the need 
for an elite, priestly class of interpreters;**? elevates the prin- 


ciple of popular consent to a status of parity with the principle 


of virtue or wisdom as a criterion for judging the legitimacy of 


gov-ernment; and emphasizes the predominantly technological inspi- 
ration of science and thus declines to provide an explicit account 
of the specifically philosophical way of living. 

The enormous power and disorderliness of the human imagina- 
tion, which Locke implicitly accuses the premodern political sci- 


ence of failing to provide against and even exacerbating, greatly 
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magnifies the enduring problem of authenticating the claims of 


wisdom to the unwise and therewith intensifies the need to separate 
philosophy as well as revealed religion from political life, to 
deny for practical purposes that wisdom as such has any superior 
legislative claim. The danger, however, is that in his sensitivity 
-to the susceptibility of the doctrines of classical natural right 
and Biblical religion to capture and misuse by the willful, Locke 
proposes a remedy that involves an oscillation to the opposite 
extreme. Acutely sensitive to the human propensity toward parti- 
sanship and thus especially concerned to formulate an effective 
principle of political mixture, Locke not only rationalizes reli- 
gion, but also sets forth a civilized or "socialized" conception of 
rationality (Pangle 1988, 272). But in levelling reason’s distinc- 
tiveness or blunting its divisiveness by subjecting it to the rule 
of necessity (Mansfield 1989, 208), Locke risks obscuring the 
grounds for the principle of the sovereignty of reason within the 
human self or soul, upon which his doctrine of justice ultimately 
depends. If Locke teaches reason to subordinate its peculiar 
imperatives to the requirements of civility or social stability, he 
risks undermining reason’s capacity to stand in independent resis- 
tance to the tides of irrationalism that constantly threaten polit- 
ical societies. Further, if Locke abstracts too -completely from 
the ultimate ends of rational action, if he too thoroughly ostra- 
cizes philosophy from public life, his attempt at advancing the 
cause of reasonable, nonarbitrary government through a more egali- 


tarian conception of natural right may have the perverse effect of 
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supporting more extreme and self-consciously arbitrary forms of 


willfulness--at best accidentally supportive of political equality- 
-than had ever appeared in the corrupted practical products of 
premodern political thought. 

It is most probable that Locke’s lowered conception of reason, 
his attempt at diverting it from the challenge of revelation as 
well as from its preoccupation with the summum bonum, does not 
proceed from an intentional, theoretical subordination of reason to 
the human will, but instead forms a part of his career-long strug- 
gle to advance the cause of reason--our "only Star and compass," of 
necessity "our last Judge and Guide in every Thing" (TT I.58; ECHU 
4.19.14)--against the danger of arbitrariness in its theoretical or 
doctrinal as well as its political expressions. Pangle suggests 
that Locke’s attempt at furthering the cause of reason consists 
essentially in an attempt at liberating reason from the need to 
respond to or to defend itself against its nettlesome traditional 
antagonists--an attempt, according to Pangle, that is shortsighted 
or precipitous on Locke’s part, insofar as its controversies with 
various theological-political authorities provide an essential 
condition for philosophy’s very existence, even as they threaten it 
(1988, 273-274). 

It seems unfair thus to suggest that a certain softness, "an 
immoderate detestation of his necessarily embattled situation as a 
philosopher" leads Locke to neglect the conditions required for the 
cultivation of reason; Locke’s divergence from classical political 


philosophy in this respect proceeds less from inattention than from 
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a considered, empirically grounded disagreement with the proposi- 


tion that the imagination, with its longing to transcend the human 
condition of mortality, is as Pangle puts it "the natural partner 
of reason in the pursuit of the sublime" (ibid., 274, 214; cf. 
148). Yet if we can sympathize with Locke’s doubts as to whether 
a culture of enchanted reverence is more apt to nourish the growth 
of philosophy, let alone of reasonable politics, than it is to 
generate fanaticism, the question persists concerning specifically 
why Locke believes that his lowered, utilitarian, complaisant con- 
ception of reason can generate and sustain the degree of respect 
for reason that a healthy or legitimate political society requires. 

For if Locke’s estimation of the danger inherent in the forms 
of argument characteristic of premodern political philosophy justi- 
fies his refusal to honor any presumptive claim of superior reason 
to public sovereignty (cf. TT II.54), it certainly does not justify 
a neglect of the cultivation of reason within the Lockean political 
society. By the very fact of its ostracism from public life of the 
claim of wisdom proper, Locke’s liberal political society all the 
more firmly requires a respect for the sovereignty of reason at 
least among its ordinary members, both in the private pursuit of 
happiness and in the act of consenting to governmental authority. 
The core dilemma of Lockean liberalism, as perhaps for modern lib- 
eralism in general, appears thus to lie in the twofold imperative 
of ostracizing reason while somehow cultivating it--of ostracizing 
the reason that distinguishes us from one another, that is, while 


cultivating the reason that distinguishes rational from subrational 
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beings (cf. Mansfield 1979, 33-34). Moreover, if Locke is skepti- 
cal of the capacity of the large majority of human beings ever to 
become fully rational (see p.3 above), if he expects the persis- 
tence into an indefinite future of some division of humankind into 
a more truly rational few and a less rational majority, then his 
promotion of an egalitarian conception of rationality must involve 
the cultivation of a rational elite that is contented to hide its 
character as an elite, at least with respect to matters of direct 
political or legislative significance. 

In view of the peculiar requirements of political legitimacy 
or political rationality as he understands them, Locke appears to 
reason that whereas it is unsafe for philosophy to appear fully 
exposed in public (see e.g. ECHU 2.21.20), it may be safer and even 
salutary for it to appear in public as it were partially exposed, 
as the new "natural philosophy" or at least as "Under-Labourer" to 
the same (ECHU "Epistle to the Reader," Nidditch ed. 1975, 10). By 
honoring the new natural philosophy along with its eminent "Master- 
Builders" as an exemplary employment of human reason, Locke advanc- 
es his public purposes in the following ways. He establishes by 
this means a prominent public model of devotion to reason and 
truth, of openness to the persuasive power of evidence and rational 
argumentation, and at the same time honors a form of reasoning or 


of the pursuit of truth that promises to generate very substantial 


utilitarian benefits while carrying in itself no significant legis- 


lative aspirations. Directing their attentions toward the "how" 


rather than the "why" of nature, the members of a properly Lockean 
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intellectual elite, at least in their publically influential capac- 


ity, prepare the augmentation of human power over nonhuman nature 
without supplying rationalizations for the partisan domination of 
some human beings by others. 

Locke seems to calculate that the pursuance of this strategy 
will serve not only to facilitate the production of at least that 
level of material abundance required for the establishment of a 
general, societal consensus on the protection of property rights as 
a core principle of justice, but also to lay the public foundation 
for the promotion of a societal respect for reason in the most 
generally accessible manner. It will tighten as it lends greater 
visibility to the bond between truth and utility, encouraging a 
conception of truth, if as a means, then as an indispensable means 
to public and private utility or happiness. Moreover, just as it 
grants "true Power and Honour" to the "wise and godlike" prince who 
protects and promotes the productive industry of his subjects (TT 
II.111, 42), so the Lockean society promises some substantial mea- 
sure of such honor in return for the "generous Pains" (ECHU 4.3.16) 
of that class whose active technological providence is equally 
necessary to the prosperity of the whole society. For the Lockean 
society thus to honor scientific explorations of the infinite mys- 
teries of material nature should provide some publically beneficial 
direction for the indulgence of the more expansive yearnings of the 
intellectually refined or sophisticated class; in minimizing his 
ostracism of the latter, Locke minimizes the potential for culti- 


vating enemies from within, and further reinforces his claim to 
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have identified the grounds of rational consensus on a principle of 
justice that, of the available alternatives, would be both least 
dangerous and fairest to all concerned. 

The question persists, however, concerning the extent to which 
this casting of philosophy in the role of underlaborer or handmaid- 
en of an essentially mechanistic or nonteleological natural science 
can promote among the most intellectually adept members of society 
the requisite devotion either to the principle of reason or to the 
Lockean regime. Granted, insofar as the desire for foundations 
frequently overpowers the desire for rational foundations, Locke 
may have reason to believe that many even of his society’s intel- 
lectually elite members will espouse some version of his rational- 
ized Christianity or of his workmanship argument and the principle 
of common human rational dignity that he associates with either, 


and that others more secularly inclined but perhaps chastened by 


his insistent illustrations of the fragility of reason and the gro- 


tesque extremes to which fanciful visions of dominion or completion 
can carry us will find in his utilitarian argument an adequate 
justification of the same egalitarian principle. Yet just as it 
strains credulity to suggest that Locke himself is unaware of the 
intrinsic weaknesses of such arguments, so it is equally implausi- 
ble to attribute to Locke, who after all is repeatedly compelled by 
contemporary critics to respond to charges of Hobbesian skepticism 
and nihilism, the opinion that none of his readers would be cogni- 
zant of those weaknesses. And it is further implausible, in view 


of Locke’s great sensitivity to the human mind’s susceptibility to 
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disorder, to suggest that he could simply fail to consider the 


possibility that a few of the most ambitious and intellectually 


radical of his readers, dissatisfied with the sober, prosaic quali- 
ty of the Lockean ethic of rational industriousness, would find in 
his utilitarian relativism or his Baconian harnessing of science to 
the pursuit of power an implicit invitation to reduce morality and 
justice to sheer willfulness and thus to formulate new, modern sec- 
tarianisms, secular visions of human completion or liberation (cf. 
ECHU 4.4.9). 

Locke’s attempt at addressing this difficulty operates on two 
levels. First, we have seen that in Locke’s observation the human 
mind’s desire for truth or respect for reason is ordinarily quite 
limited and in need of sentimental or subrational support. Observ- 
ing further that the desire for truth is ordinarily most powerful 
when it is aligned with practical interest, Locke presents the 
thought and speech of those occupied with the ordinary affairs of 
life, even of the ignorant or unschooled, as models for imitation 
by their supposed intellectual superiors. "Merchants and Lovers, 
Cooks and Taylors, have Words wherewithal to dispatch their ordi- 
nary Affairs; and so, I think, might Philosophers and Disputants 
too, if they had a Mind to understand, and to be clearly under- 
stood" (ECHU 3.11.10; cf. 3.6.24, 3.10.8-13; Zuckert 1974, 555- 
564). In attempting thus to reinforce the linkage between truth 
and utility or between rationality and the industrious pursuit of 
happiness, Locke attempts to cultivate in his educated gentry a 


certain commonsense, pragmatic, moderately anti-intellectualist 
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spirit of mistrust for the theoretical contrivances of professional 
vendors of ideas. This intention helps explain the vitriolic 
reductionism that Locke--evidently reaching the limit of the civil- 
ity, modesty and tolerance that he recommends as conditions of 
membership in a Lockean commonwealth--deploys against the school 
philosophers, those willful purveyors of "artificial Ignorance, and 


learned Gibberish" and bringers of "Confusion, Disorder, and Uncer- 


tainty into the Affairs of Mankind" (3.10.9,12; 3.10.6-13). As in 
the Second Treatise the threat of armed resistance by a spirited, 
freedom-loving populace represents the "best Fence" against rebel- 
lious would-be tyrants (226), so in the Essay a commonsense suspi- 
cion that grand legislative moral visions function often as the 
decent drapery of baser interests serves to inoculate Locke’s audi- 
ence against assenting to the domineering designs of a few parti- 
sans. Part of Locke’s calculation seems thus to be that if by 
propagating a Baconian conception of science or by encouraging the 
interpretive reduction of thought to interest he weakens or removes 
the moral constraints on willful thought and action on the part of 
those relative few capable of grasping the radical implications of 
that reduction, then by the same means he also prepares the majori- 
ty of the Lockean society’s members to recognize assertions of 
willfulness as such, and consequently to resist them. 


But the reduction of opinion to interest in the popular mind 


is only part, and not the more important part, of Locke’s remedy 


for the mental disease of partisanship. It can only be a partial 


remedy, not only because of the imperfect alignment of interest 
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with justice, but also because interest is in itself an unreliable 


predictor of human action, the power of the desire for theoretical 


or doctrinal foundations being such as to sweep people frequently 


against their fundamental interests into the service of one or 
another partisan enthusiasm (ECHU 1.3.21-27). Once again, our 
interest in resisting the fanciful, implicitly tyrannical designs 
of partisans must be reinforced by our pride.*° Worth recalling 
in this context are Locke’s insistence that "an ingenuous Detesta- 
tion of this shameful Vice...will be a better Guard against Dishon- 
esty, than any Considerations drawn from Interest" (STCE 110) and 


the violence of the language with which he denounces tyranny in the 


Second Treatise. The schoolmen and other sectarians provoke simi- 
larly spirited denunciations in the Essay not only or primarily 
because their rhetorical obfuscations conceal an interest, but 
because their domineering designs constitute an affront to the 
pride of independent, self-disposing rational beings. The doctrine 
of a property in oneself, to which we gain an effective title 
through a sense of respect for our own rational liberty and for the 
"Dignity and Excellency of a rational Creature" (STCE 31), serves 
as the ultimate guarantor in Locke’s political thought of our 
resistance to partisan schemes. Undeniably, Locke’s educational 
regime involves a certain paradox, in its attempt at forming an 
independent-minded populace in substantial measure by nurturing its 
members’ love of esteem and therewith their sense of dependence 
upon their fellows (cf. Tarcov 1984, 91-93, 116-117; Pangle 1988, 


216-229, 264-266; Mehta 1992, 133-153); the members of the Lockean 
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gentry in particular are to be bred to consider themselves estima- 
ble insofar as they are rational, self-disposing, self-providing, 
independent proprietors. 

This account of the formation of a popular spirit of indepen- 
dent resistance returns us, however, to the question that Pangle 
raises concerning the formation of a Lockean intellectual elite. 
Notwithstanding his employment of a jural conception of presumptive 
rationality in the Second Treatise (II.60; cf. Tarcov 1984, 91-92), 
a respect for reason or rational liberty is not simply natural, ac- 
cording to Locke, but is instead the product of a subtle but exten- 
Sive educational regime (cf. Mehta 1992, 119-167). A class of edu- 
cators is then required to transmit across generations and across 
classes the respect for reason, the linkage of pride with rational- 
ity, that is necessary to the health of a Lockean political soci- 
ety. In Some Thoughts Concerning Education and in other major 
works as well, Locke offers his services as the educator of educa- 
tors, although even in this capacity and even in the Thoughts, he 
acts in a manner apparently designed to preserve the reserve that 
he believes appropriate to a liberal elite. 

As with his advice to natural philosophers or scientists, in 


offering his advice to educators or to those primarily in charge of 


forming the opinions and habits fundamental to political morality, 


Locke presents himself not as an authority or a possessor of com- 
pleted wisdom, but instead as an underlaborer. In part this means 
that Locke endeavors to remove the "rubbish" of false moral opin- 


ions and pedagogical principles; the properly disciplined Lockean 
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understanding endeavors to disrupt by the harsh light of critical 


reason the recurring dreams of human completion or finality that 


enchant our minds and trouble our lives. More affirmatively, 


however, it means that Locke shows parents how to habituate their 
children to a love of rational independence and self-government, 
while he persuades and exhorts his adult audience similarly to 
assent to no principle and in particular no moral principle without 
examination, "the great privilege of finite intellectual Beings," 
and thus to conduct their own pursuit of "true and solid" happiness 
with the care and constancy befitting beings thus privileged (ECHU 
4.12.4, 2.21.51-52). It is in keeping with the aim of fostering a 
pride in rational liberty that Locke confines his appeal to per- 
suading and exhorting his readers to the practice of reasoning. 
Locke acts as a judicious educator by imitating nature as he con- 
ceives of it, impressing upon his readers both the necessity and 
the dignity of a rational life, respecting their rational indepen- 
dence and raising their rational industry by providing only the 
scattered materials or seeds of arguments pointing toward the 
nature of human happiness or of the goods proper to rational be- 
ings. The political task of the philosopher according to Locke 
appears to involve the cultivation of reason in nonphilosophers, 
not by providing thematic instruction in the content of their prop- 
er happiness, but by promoting, and supplying the rationale for the 
political protection of, their own active, industrious reflection 


on the nature of a life well-lived. 
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By thus limiting and obscuring the legislative activity of the 


philosopher or the rational elite in his constitutional design, 
Locke may well intend not only to support the independence of the 
majority of members, but also to preserve the integrity of philoso- 
phy itself against the flattering, corrupting temptations associat- 
ed with ruling others. The forbearance of present gratification 
required of all members of a Lockean commonwealth (cf. especially 
STCE 38, 106-108) is exemplified at the highest level in the Lock- 
ean scientific elite’s disciplined suspension of its will to con- 
prehend and to promulgate the human telos. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that in requiring a class of educators to transmit a pride in 
reason or rational liberty, even the Lockean society cannot alto- 
gether escape the need for the rule of philosophy or of something 
closely akin to it, if in a still more indirect manner than that 
proposed by Platonic political philosophy. Notwithstanding Locke’s 
apparent ostracism of the claim of wisdom to legislative authority, 
if the health of the Lockean society requires only a public affir- 
mation of pride in the faculty of reasoning and thus places its 
primary emphasis on the form rather than the result of rational 
deliberation, then it requires at minimum an intellectual leader- 
ship in possession of a clear understanding of what it is in human 
reason that justifies a pride in it, and a willingness to defend 
that understanding. 

One can take a slightly different path to reach the same con- 
clusion. Insofar as they recognize the philosophic weakness or 


incompleteness of the various appeals whereby Locke seeks to estab- 
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lish in the public mind the legitimacy of the Lockean regime--in 


particular, of his appeals to the doctrine of divine workmanship 


and to a more secularized, more utilitarian doctrine of rights, 
along with his often merely assertive insistence on the principle 
of common human dignity--it becomes all the more necessary for the 
propagators of such appeals to recognize their deeper, more defen- 
sibly philosophical justification. In order for such appeals to 
achieve their pedagogical purposes or to serve effectively as noble 
lies, lest they be contemptuously debunked and replaced by more 
radical, allegedly more coherent ideological constructions, the 
merit or nobility of the principle they serve must be evident to 
those cognizant of their intrinsic weaknesses. The implication 
once again is that despite his visible ostracism of philosophy in 
the complete, Platonic sense of the term, Locke is compelled by the 
logic of his own argument to concern himself with the cultivation, 
if not of philosophy itself, at least of a rational elite suffi- 
ciently philosophic in character to appreciate the dignity of 
reason and to defend it against the recurring danger of its col- 
lapse into arbitrariness. 

Herein lies the ultimate, decisive question for the Lockean 
experiment. Although Locke clearly intends to preserve a space for 
religion in the constitutional order he envisions, it is a space 
for a reformed, rationalized, politically circumscribed religion, 
a religion whose function is to guide its adherents to a reason- 
able, mainly secular pursuit of happiness as the proper avenue to 


salvation (cf. Rabieh 1991). Seeking to contain its mentally and 
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politically disordering effects, Locke does not treat religion as 
the serious alternative to reason, energizing and elevating reason 
by drawing it into a dialogue concerning such ultimate issues as 
the existence and nature of God, the soul, and the good. Reason is 
to acquire its self-awareness and its measure of self-respect, in 
Locke’s design, by setting its sights at least initially on the low 
rather than the high, on power rather than the good, on happiness 
or utility rather than excellence (cf. Tarcov 1984, 171-173)--by 
deriving its initial inspiration from an experimental, mechanistic 
conception of natural science rather than from a confrontation with 
religious faith or revelation (cf. Pangle 1988, 274-275). The 
wisdom or reasonableness of Locke’s departure from premodern polit- 
ical philosophy thus depends ultimately upon the capacity of the 
non-Socratic means of modern natural science to transcend its 
preoccupation with the experimental augmentation of power over 
nature, to engender a more properly Socratic appreciation of the 
worth of the rational life. 

Whatever else he may have in mind, it is clear that, with a 
view toward promoting the creation of the material abundance re- 
quired both to broaden the civility of the gentry and to facilitate 


the elevation of the class of common laborers, Locke insistently 


directs the readers of the Essay toward technological or power- 


oriented rather than toward contemplative pursuits (cf. 1.1.5, 
2.23.12-13, 4.12.10-12). Following this direction, the Lockean 
society faces the characteristic modern danger of succumbing to 


"the charm of competence" (Strauss 1959, 40) or of lapsing into a 
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state of intoxication by its own unprecedented technological prow- 


ess, and ultimately of losing its respect for reason due to an 


ever-diminishing capacity to conceive of reasoning as anything 


other than an assertion of power. The essential challenge for such 
a society must then be to preserve a societal consciousness of 
human limits, rooted in turn in a consciousness among its intellec- 
tual leadership of the grounds of the principles of human freedom 
and dignity that its political and technological power is to serve. 

For this reason above all, it is important to recognize that 
Locke’s professions of humility as the animating spirit of the 
Essay (e.g. 1.1.4) are not fundamentally disingenuous, that in his 
support of modern natural science as well as his critical assess- 
ment of its prospects there persists a certain Socratic element 
capable of supplying a crucial basic moral orientation. Within the 
confines of the present paper, it is impossible to discuss in 
detail Locke’s complicated critical account of natural science. 
The particular point worth emphasizing here, however, is that 
especially viewed in the light of his ultimate preference of the 
modern natural scientists to the theologians or the faithful as 
conversation partners, Locke’s repeated emphasis of the inherent 
limitations of the formers’ enterprise carries potentially great 
Significance. Although, to repeat, there can be no doubt that 
Locke sees in the progressive experimental discovery of the "pow- 
ers" inherent in natural substances the Baconian promise of enhanc- 
ing the power of humankind to manipulate the forces of nature, it 


is at least equally important that insofar as the precise natural 
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essences of things are ultimately unknowable, the powers of natural 


substances in principle infinite and the uses to which they may be 


put at best imperfectly conceivable in advance--as the case of 
"that one contemptible Mineral" iron illustrates (4.12.11; cf. 
4.6.11)--Locke’s utilitarian rationale for the study of nature 
necessarily reinforces our awareness of the incompleteness of our 
knowledge. 

The continuation and enhancement of our enjoyment of the bene- 
fits of such knowledge as we can acquire depends, in Locke’s argu- 
ment, upon our abiding awareness of the mysteriousness of the whole 
of being and therewith upon our capacity to resist the temptation 
to order or reorder our condition in the presumption of the com- 
pleteness or finality of our knowledge. More affirmatively stated, 
our continuing enjoyment of the benefits of our knowledge depends 
upon our capacity to sustain a proper sense of the dignity of our 
ongoing rational striving within the limits of a condition of 
"Mediocrity" (4.14.2, 4.12.10) that yields us no final knowledge of 
nature or creation, but at best partial, experimental knowledge-- 
"partial knowledge of parts," albeit in a manner more consistently 
distrustful of the classical principle of teleology than Plato’s 
Socrates appears to be (cf. Strauss 1953, 120-126; 1964, 19-21). 
Only through the acceptance and affirmation of the necessity of the 
life of disciplined striving can we achieve full self-possession. 
Modern natural science represents in Locke’s account the form of 
power~seeking that, by holding before us the promise of power in 


and only in reason, best or most safely energizes our rational 
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striving while teaching us a respect for human reason and for the 
limits of human wisdom and power. 
If it is appropriate to the nature of the problem that he ad- 
dresses, it is itself a source of some difficulty that Locke makes 
no attempt at demonstrating that the grounding of the culture of 


his intellectual elite in modern natural science will have the 


desired pedagogical effect. In the course of the foregoing argu- 


ment I have tried to show that whereas Locke’s defense of a moder- 
ately inegalitarian property right holds the key to his attempt at 
managing the directly political problem of class division or parti- 
sanship, the principle of property in oneself in which that right 
is grounded amounts to a principle of individual moral self-dispos- 
al and therefore requires a partial ostracism or self-concealment 
on the part of the intellectual leadership of the Lockean society, 
in particular with respect to its capacity to provide public guid- 
ance for the members of that society in their moral reasoning. In 
insisting upon the partial hiddenness of his intellectual elite as 
such, Locke appears to accept as a necessary risk the possibility 
of licensing a radical and inherently unstable egalitarianism, in 
the light of which all conceptions of happiness and moral judgments 
appear equally defensible or indefensible. 

For this reason, the most that one can say with respect 
Locke’s attempt at minimizing the potential danger is that 
making clear his appreciation of the theoretical limitations 


modern natural science as of human understanding more generally, 
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affirming the dignity of reason and maintaining his own genuine 
devotion to the truth, and in exhorting his readers to the pursuit 
of true, rational happiness, Locke clearly lays the foundation for 
an ascent from the narrowly scientific perspective to a fuller, 
more specifically philosophic reflection on the openness of the 
human understanding to the ultimate mysteriousness of the order of 
nature, and on the significance of that openness for guiding and 


elevating the rational conception and pursuit of happiness. Ever- 


mindful of the need to discipline the mind’s errant imaginings, 


Locke seems to calculate that he does as much as is necessary or 
prudentially advisable, in preparing but only preparing the way for 
a continuing reflection on the limits of human science and power, 
leaving the true legislative task of moral reasoning to the delib- 
erations of individuals in private. 

At this point it is difficult to render a definite judgment on 
the power of the Lockean constitution broadly conceived to preserve 
its moral foundation against the various forces that threaten to 
fracture it. One may well sympathize with Locke’s assessment of 
the general practical failure of premodern political thought, with 

explicit orientation toward one or another form of summum bon- 
to promote political legitimacy. Yet the very difficulty of 
problem Locke sets for himself and the delicacy of his approach 
to it warrant some doubt concerning his prospects for success over 
the long term. It requires after all a very nuanced appeal in part 
to ostracize and at the same time to cultivate reason, to sustain 


the soundness of private reasoning about virtue and happiness while 
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maintaining a general public silence about the same; Locke seems to 
expect the intellectual leadership of the society he envisions to 


know more, and somehow even to transmit more concerning the true 


basis of the dignity of human reason than it is willing unambigu- 


ously to say in public. In view of his resistance to the extreme 
implications of the modern conventionalist conception of reason 
that he himself develops in the Essay, it appears quite possible 
that Locke is fully aware of the dependence of the health of the 
Lockean political society on its preservation of some element of 
its premodern inheritance (cf. STCE 185-186; also Locke’s 1697 
draft letter to the Countess of Peterborough, and "Some Thoughts 
Concerning Reading and Study for a Gentleman," in Axtell ed. 1968, 
395-396, 399-400). The continuities or linkages between the Lock- 
ean and premodern traditions of political rationalism therefore 
deserve our most careful consideration, as we attempt to understand 
and to address the contemporary manifestations of a problem, the 
mind’s seemingly constant susceptibility to partisan or irrational 
devotions, with which Locke was centrally concerned. For the aim 
of Locke’s liberalism in the final analysis is not to achieve the 
liberation of the will by formulating a morally neutral mode of 
discourse, but instead to nurture effectively the power of reason- 
ing and the respect for it by which alone we become capable of 


self-government. 


NOTES 


1. Here and throughout, I employ the term "constitutionalism" to 
refer not only or primarily to Locke’s manner of arranging offices 
or distributing governmental powers, but more broadly to the design 
according to which he seeks to form and arrange the various ele- 
ments or classes of people that compose a healthy political soci- 
ety. 


Re Citations of Locke’s works will appear as follows. Of the 
Conduct of the Understanding will be cited as CU, followed by 
section number. The Correspondence of John Locke (Clarendon, 1976) 
will be cited as CJL, followed by letter number. An Essay Concern- 
ing Human Understanding will be cited as ECHU, followed by book, 


chapter, and paragraph numbers. A_ Letter Concerning Toleration 
will be cited as LCT, followed by page number from the James Tully 


edition (Hackett, 1983). Questions Concerning the Law of Nature 
will be cited as LN, followed by question and page numbers from the 
edition of Robert Horwitz et al. (Cornell, 1990). Some Thoughts 
Concerning Education will be cited as STCE, followed by paragraph 
number. Two Treatises of Government will be cited as TT, followed 
by treatise and paragraph numbers. Passages drawn from The Works 
of John Locke will be cited as Works, followed by volume and page 
numbers. 


3. Locke introduces this desire abruptly in chapter 5, apparently 
to mark a transition from one stage of the prepolitical state of 
nature to another. He suggests that "in the beginning, before" 
this expansive desire "had altered the intrinsick value of things," 
the right to appropriate was limited to what one could directly use 
or consume (II.37, emphasis supplied). Strictly speaking, however, 
Locke refers to a condition before desire beyond necessity had a 
specific effect, namely the alteration of intrinsic or use values; 
he makes or implies no comment here concerning whether such desire 
were present in the beginning and simply otherwise focused. Simi- 
larly, Locke’s reference at II.111 to a golden age "before vain 
Ambition, and amor sceleratus habendi, evil Concupiscence, had 
corrupted Mens minds into a Mistake of true Power and Honour" does 
not imply the existence of an age from which such passions were 
simply absent; it seems to mean that in an age of tribal, patriar- 
chal monarchy, such passions were typically directed externally, 
against other peoples, rather than internally against one’s own. 


4. In view of Locke’s estimate of the power of the expansive, 
fanciful desires, it appears that Cox exaggerates somewhat in 
ascribing to Locke the opinion that there exists "a discernible 
natural hierarchy among the desires; the desire for self-preserva- 
tion...is primordial, universally operative, and the most powerful 
of all desires" (1960, 88). Goldwin exaggerates similarly: "The 
desire for preservation can be diverted, directed, or cajoled, but 
there is no way to diminish or eradicate its overwhelming power" 
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(1972, 484). Were this simply true, the law of nature would be far 
less "hidden" than it is for Locke (see LN 1.111, 2.135, 10.217), 
and the need for him to write books like the Two Treatises much 
less urgent. 


5. "For in every city these two diverse humors are found, which 
arises from this: that the people desire neither to be commanded 
nor oppressed by the great, and the great desire to command and 
oppress the people. From these two diverse appetites one of three 
effects occurs in cities: principality or liberty or license" (The 
Prince 9, in Mansfield ed. 1985, 39). 


6. For Locke’s appreciation of the general power of custom over 
the human mind, see ECHU 1.3.23-27, 2.33.6-7; STCE 146, 164; CU 34, 
41. 


y On representation as the preferred modality of legislative 
authority, see II.143, 153-154, 157-158, 222. On Locke’s concomi- 
tant emphasis of the illegitimacy of usurpation or benign conquest, 
see II.141, 197-198, 212, 215-217. On the capacity of the princi- 
ple of political representation to raise the proper sense of civic 
pride, contrast Rousseau, Social Contract I. 


8. Polin (1969, 6) calls attention to the relation of Locke’s 
conception of property to that of Hegel, observing that property 
for Locke "is the external manifestation of freedom, its expression 
and its very concrete existence for others," and not only for 
others. "Every man, being equal to every other, manifests his 
liberty by the domination, the ownership of his property" (1969, 
6). Similarly, for Rapaczynski Lockean "appropriation is the 
fundamental activity which permits man to overcome his estrangement 
from the natural environment and to achieve his autonomy" (1987, 
180). The difficulty to which this conception of appropriation 
leads is implicit in Strauss’ observation that labor, for Locke as 
for Hegel, "is a negative attitude toward nature" (1953, 250). 


9. The general thrust of MacPherson’s reading as well as his 
employment of the term "possessive" to describe Lockean individual- 
ism appears to carry this connotation. Yet even MacPherson ex- 
plains that he refers fundamentally to a doctrine of possession of 
self, or of the individualist assertion of independence of others 
(1962, 3). 


10. The failure to devote sufficient attention to this fact, or in 
other words the failure to take seriously the naturalness of the 
ills of the state of nature, accounts for the partiality or one- 
dimensionality in the reading of Locke as a teacher of individual 
moral autonomy. In his attempt at revealing a genuinely moral 
dimension of Locke’s thought, Rapaczynski tends, for instance, to 
underemphasize (though he does not simply ignore) Locke’s concern 
with our natural alienation from other human beings, not merely 
from nonhuman nature, and thus to underemphasize the essentially 
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defensive character of Locke’s political thought (1987, 9, 113- 
217). The real difficulty in this partial reading lies in the fact 
that an unmixed emphasis on the aim of pure moral, that is, indi- 
vidual autonomy would ultimately undermine any limitations on the 
assertions of individual wills, and therewith exacerbate precisely 
those natural ills that the Lockean regime is intended to overcome. 


11. Seliger goes further than does Axtell, asserting that even in 
the Two Treatises Locke’s evaluation of the moral and social role 
of money "remains negative" precisely because "a money-economy 
makes it possible for different degrees of industry to cause a 
gross inequality of possessions" (1968, 157-158). Dunn holds 
Similarly that Locke "felt deeply ambivalent" about the advent of 
money because money introduced reasons for quarreling over title 
and largeness of possession, sundering the connection between right 
and conveniency (1984, 40). For Tully, the acquisitive desire for 
more than one needs "is not the motor of technological advance and 
a more refined form of life," but rather the morally condemnable 
motive of mere miserly hoarding (1980, 148). 


12. Thus Strauss, commenting on the same paragraph: "in a state 
of extreme scarcity everyone may take away from others what he 
needs for mere self-preservation, regardless of whether or not the 
others starve" (1953, 239n.) Pangle adds that "what [Locke] means 
by ‘charity’ is just a subdivision of justice: an expression, in 
desperate circumstances, of the inalienable right...to self-pres- 


ervation" (1988, 144). Contrast Dunn 1968. 


13. Locke’s most explicit statement of this intention appears at 
ECHU 4.12.12: "The Study of Nature...if rightly directed, may be 
of greater benefit to Mankind, than the Monuments of exemplary 
Charity, that have at so great Charge been raised, by the Founders 
of Hospitals and Alms-houses..." This emphasis in the Essay and 
the Two Treatises on the technological overcoming of the need for 
charity represents Locke’s resolution of the problem of scarcity 
that he had formulated in the early Questions Concerning the Law of 
Nature, 11.245-249. 


14. For Locke’s critique of the traditional aristocracy, see STCE 
207; Works 5.54, 64, 72, 163; CJL #1693, 1/19/94; King 1830, 97-98. 
Wood observes aptly that in "Locke’s vocabulary, labor, industry, 
perseverance, sobriety, and usefulness replaced aristocratic honor, 
pride, dignity, spirit, and the non-utilitarian" (1983, 148; also 
128)--though this does not imply that Locke disregarded the vices 
of the gentry (45-46). 


15. “Laurels and Honours," Locke therefore takes care to affirn, 
"are always justly due to the Valour of those who venture their 
Lives for their Country" (STCE 115). In his diary entry of 12 
December 1678, he remarks on the power of this desire to make "the 
Hurons and other people of Canada with such constancy endure such 
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unexpressible torments" (in Axtell 1968, 153n.). See also Horwitz 
1979, 136-141. 


16. In this striking manner, as Pangle observes, Locke reaffirms 


the old identification of the vox populi with the vox dei (1988, 
204). 


17. Such is the great fear of Burke, of course, who sees in the 
French revolutionaries an intoxicated lust for innovation for its 
own sake, a radically negative, destructive willfulness that is the 
direct consequence of the theoretical doctrine of natural freedom 
as pure negation or indeterminacy (Reflections on the Revolution in 
France, in Mahoney ed. 1955; see, e.g., 7-9, 40-42, 65-66, 86-89, 
97-101, 107-111, 126-129, 181). 


18. Locke supplies the basis for pushing this process of reduction 
still further, in suggesting that the passions themselves are 
further reducible to the status of simple ideas or sensations--and 
thus implying the radical malleability of the desires, and the 
possibility in principle, through a grand, comprehensive scheme of 
education or re-education, of resolving the partisan differences 
among humankind once and for all (cf. ECHU 2.20 with 2.21.45-46, 
69; also 3.9.18-19). As Pangle acknowledges, however, Locke makes 
this suggestion somewhat tentatively, and does not pursue its 
extreme implications (1988, 212-214). 


19. Cf. Hobbes’ attempt at formulating the rules or laws of nature 
in a manner "intelligible, even to the meanest capacity" (Leviathan 
15, in MacPherson ed. 1968, 214). 


20. On the interplay between pride and interest in American con- 
stitutionalism, see Mansfield 1991, especially chapters 6 and 7. 
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ABSTRACT 


If election campaigns are simply advertising campaigns, they do not contribute directly to social welfare. Yet 
election campaigns are often very costly. Why do such costly campaigns arise as the norm? If not socially 
beneficial, should we not limit campaign expenditures? We propose that costly campaigns can benefit society 
indirectly by providing voters with signals about how much contributors support candidates. Such signals may 
enable voters to avoid coordination failures that allow such paradoxes as Condorcet losers winning elections. 
We study the effectiveness of campaign finances as signals in laboratory elections and compare the results 
to our earlier work on polls as coordinating signals. We find that campaign finance levels serve as effective 
coordinating signals, allowing voters to avoid situations in which Condorcet winners end up winning in plurality 
voting elections. Campaign finance levels are rational in the sense that the total benefits of coordination 
exceeded the costs in terms of contributions. Further, marginal benefits of the last typical contribution 
increments exceeded costs ex post while the next typical increment’s benefits would not have. 
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Campaign Finance Levels as Coordinating 


Signals in Three-Way, Experimental Elections 


1. Introduction 

According to California Democrat Jesse Unruh, "Money is the mother’s milk of politics." Candidates 
raise and spend considerable amounts of money in their election campaigns. Dinkin [5] estimates candidates 
nationwide spent $1 billion dollars in 1980 campaigns. Successful candidates tend to raise and spend more 
than unsuccessful candidates. Many have called for reform, arguing that large campaign contributions and 
expenditures waste resources, favor incumbents and promote corruption.’ Others have argued against reform; 
that campaigns and their financing are necessary parts of the democratic system.’ 

We propose that campaign finances may play a signalling role in elections. They inform voters about 
the degree to which others support specific candidates. Along with other public, pre-election information (such 
as poll results), this information can aid tacit coordination between groups of voters who might otherwise split 
their votes among several similar candidates, allowing the election of another, who is much less preferred. 
With this information, voters can form expectations about which candidates are likely to win elections and cast 
optimal votes in response to avoid such outcomes. 

This paper represents an initial experimental study of how campaign finances affect coordination in 
elections. We ask whether voters use finance levels as coordinating signals, how costly the signals are and 
how effective they are in three-way elections under plurality voting. Specifically, we report the results from 
experiments designed to test and compare the effects of campaign finance information to the effects of 
information from non-binding pre-election polls on election outcomes and individual voter behavior. In each 
three-way, plurality voting election we study there is a Condorcet loser (i.e., a candidate who would lose a 
two-way race against either of the other candidates). However, the Condorcet loser will win if voters vote 
sincerely (i.e., if each votes for his or her most-preferred candidate). To defeat the Condorcet loser, voters 
who prefer the other two candidates must coordinate their votes on one of these candidates.* We examine 
the circumstances under which this coordination arises and how much polls and campaign finance information 
promote coordination. 

Here, as well as in Forsythe, Myerson, Rietz and Weber [9] and [10] (hereafter, FMRW1 and FMRW2), 


we conduct a series of complete-information elections in which subjects know their own preferences and the 


‘For example, see The Twentieth Century Fund [18]. Congress passed a series of campaign reforms during the 1970's beginning 
with the Federal Election Campaign Act (FECA) in 1971. 


2For example, Adamany and Agree [1] argue the following: "Expenditure limitations may curb spending disparities...but they may 
do so at the price of limiting political activity and perhaps of crimping constitutional freedoms of expression and association. Contribution 
ceilings may reduce the dangers of pressure, influence, extortion, and corruption... These reforms would not, however, channel enough 
money into politics to sustain vigorous campaigns, assure fair opportunities for candidates or assist political parties.” 


3s we not later, situations like this have inspired debate in political science for over 220 years, motivating the works of Borda [3], 
Condorcet [4], Laplace [11], Dodgson [6] and [7] and many later works. (See Black [2].) 
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aggregate preferences of the electorate over the candidates. These elections are similar to those studied by 
Felsenthal, Rapoport and Maoz [8] and Rapoport, Felsenthal and Maoz [15]. In all four previous studies, each 
subject participated in one or more identical elections as a member of one voting grfoup with complete 
information about the group’s preferences over election outcomes. While the information structure is similar, 
our work focuses on a different class of models than Felsenthal, et al. and Rapoport, et al. They effectively 
restrict voters of identical preference to vote as a single bloc, representing each bloc of voters by a single 
experimental subject with an appropriately scaled vote vector. We allow voters with identical preferences to 
cast independent votes. Thus, here, we choose to have classes of several voters with identically induced 
preferences in a setting with commonly known demographic data.‘ 

In this paper, we continue the research line started in FMRW1 and FMRW2. In FMRW2, we discuss 
how non-binding, pre-election polls affect election outcomes. To examine the effect of polls, we conducted 
two experimental sessions in which voters participated in a sequence of repeated "single shot” elections. To 
do this, we randomly assigned voters to new voting groups and varied their payoffs after each election. In 
one of the sessions (session CPSS), we conducted no polls. In the other (session CPSSP), we conducted a 


single poll before each election. We conclude that coordination failures can easily arise when a split-majority 


has no signal upon which to coordinate their vote. However, polls can serve as very effective coordinating 


signals, helping majority voters to coordinate their vote and defeat Condorcet losers. 

Here, we continue to study coordinating signals. We ask whether campaign finance levels can also 
serve as coordinating signals. We compare them to polls as coordinating signals. In essence, both provide 
a structured way for voters to "talk" before the election. While the polls provide a form of “cheap talk,” the 
contribution rounds provide a form of "costly talk.” We present the results of an experimental session in which 
subjects could contribute to candidates’ campaigns and receive information about the total contributions each 
candidate received (i.e., the campaign finance levels) before voting in each of a series of single shot elections. 
We compare elections from this session those from experimental sessions CPSS (with no coordinating signals) 
and CPSSP (with polls as coordinating signals) from FMRW2. 

When examining election outcomes, we ask whether they correspond to "voting equilibria” as defined 
in Myerson and Weber [12]. In our three-candidate elections, there are three such equilibria. In the first, all 
voters vote sincerely and the Condorcet loser wins. In other two equilibria, voters who prefer the other two 
candidates successfully coordinate their votes to elect one of those candidates. We examine the extent to 
which campaign finance levels and polls affect the equilibrium selection process. We find that voting equilibria 
organize the data quite well. Both campaign finance levels and polls have significant effects in determining 
which equilibria appear to arise, on how individuals vote and on which candidates win elections. Thus, 


subjects appear to use pre-election information to determine how they should vote. Hence, such information 


“We feel it is important expand the scope of the research to include models that do not assume bloc voting because mathematical 
models are, at best, approximations of reality. Therefore, proposed models should pass the basic test that their predictions not change 
drastically with slight changes in their parameters. (More precisely, predictions should vary upper-hemicontinuously in the parameters of 
the model.) Bloc voting models fail this test while the model we focus on passes it. 
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can serve as an equilibrium selection mechanism. 


We also analyze individual voting behavior. In elections, we classify voter behavior as sincere, strategic 


(but insincere) or dominated. Sincere voting occurs whenever a voter casts a vote forhis or her most-preferred 


candidate. To vote sincerely, a voter need not consider, or even have information about, the preference 
orderings or likely behavior of other voters. Alternatively, voters may use their perceptions about candidate 
viability when casting their votes. Such strategic behavior may result in voters voting for their most-preferred 
candidate. However, insincere voting can be optimal at times and, thus, strategically justified. Dominated 
behavior occurs when a voter casts a vote that could never change the election outcome in a way that the 
voter finds favorable. In our experiments, a vote for one’s least-preferred candidate is always dominated. As 
in FMRW1 and FMRW2, as weil as Felsenthal, et al. [8], Plott [14] and Rapoport, et al. [15], we find that 
voters seldom cast dominated votes in elections. However, they often vote strategically when they have the 
opportunity to do so. The relative levels of campaign finances and relative poll standings for candidate both 
significantly affect how voters select between sincere and strategic votes. Responses in both situations 
promote “bandwagon” effects in which candidates who are doing well according to these pre-election 
measures tend to draw more votes than weaker candidates. 

Finally, we study the rationality of campaign finance levels and contribution patterns and their effects 
on the following elections. First, voters seldom contribute to candidates other than their most preferred. 
However, apparently using the campaign finance levels as coordinating signals, voters often vote for their 
second preferences. The benefits of this coordination significantly outweigh the costs. Further, no “sunk 
cost” effects seem to interfere with this coordination. If the relative finance levels imply voters should vote 
for their second preference, they generally do so regardless of whether they contributed to another candidate 
or the amount they contributed. Finally, the level of contributions appears rational ex post in the sense that 
the benefits from the last typical contribution increments exceeded the costs on average and the benefits from 
the next typical contribution increments would not have exceed the costs on average. 

In the next section, we present our experimental design and list the voting equilibria for the parameters 
we consider. In Section lil we present our results. In the final section, we provide a summary and a discussion 


of these results. 


ll. The Experiment and Equilibria 


A. Description 

The experiment consisted of two sessions, with 28 different voters in each cohort. The sessions are 
labeled CPSS, CPSSCF and CPSSP (for Computerized, Plurality, Single shot, Symmetric-payoff elections 
without and with Campaign Finance information and without and with Polls). We conducted the sessions at 
the University of lowa, drawing subjects from a subject pool consisting of roughly 450 subjects recruited from 
the population of students attending M.B.A. and undergraduate classes in the Colleges of Business 


Administration and Liberal Arts. 
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Upon arrival, subjects sat at computer terminals in a large classroom and received copies of the 
instructions for the session. (The appendix contains these instructions.) Dividers concealed each subject’s 
screen from the view of other subjects. We read the instructions aloud and answered any questions in public 
to make all instructional information common knowledge. 

Each subject was given a voter identification number and assigned to an initial voting group consisting 
of 14 of the 28 subjects. There were always two distinct voting groups in the room. Each voting group was 
divided into voters of three "types,” distinguished by their payoffs conditional on the winning candidate. Each 
group participated in one election using plurality voting. After each election, voters were randomly reassigned 
to new groups and new types. Voters then used new payoff schedules with randomly rearranged and 
relabeled rows and columns. This allowed us to observe many different groups in each cohort while minimizing 
any repeated-game effects that might carry over from one group to the next. 

In each session, we conducted forty-eight elections. Hence, each subject was a member of 24 
different voting groups, and participated in 24 elections. Across the three sessions, this yielded 144 elections 
and a total of 2016 voter responses in elections. In session CPSSCF, each subject participated in a 
"contribution round” before each election. In session CPSS, each group participated in a non-binding "poll” 
before each election. (We will describe the nature of the contribution rounds and polls later.) Thus, there were 
672 voter responses total in 48 contribution rounds and 672 voter responses total in 48 polls. 

Each group used a payoff schedule equivalent to the "symmetric" payoff schedule given in Figure 1.° 
For each voting group, rows and columns of this payoff schedule were randomly shuffled and relabeled as 
discussed above.® Within a group, each individual payoff schedule was identical except that each voter's type 
was highlighted on his or her own computer screen. In this way, each voter knew his or her own payoffs, the 
payoffs to the other voter types in the group and the number of voters of each type. However, voters did not 
know the specific assignment of types to others in the room. Furthermore, the voters did not know the 


specific identities of others in their groups. 


insert Figure 1 about here. 


We transformed the actual voter types and responses so they match this schedule for reporting 
purposes. We will call the candidates corresponding to Orange and Green the "majority" candidates, and the 
candidate corresponding to Blue the "minority" candidate. Of the two candidates corresponding to Orange 
and Green in the payoff matrix, the first to appear (from left to right) in the payoff schedule, contribution 


forms, poll ballots and election ballots appears as Orange for reporting purposes. This allows us to keep track 


®Voter types are designated by their most preferred candidate here. They were designated only by number in the actual payoff tables. 


Given the structure of payoffs, subjects presumably could identify which candidate was the same as the Blue candidate in this payoff 
schedule and which voter type was the same as Voter Type 3 (B). However, they could not systematically track the other two candidates 
or voter types from one group to the next. Throughout this paper, we will refer to candidate labels from this rearrangement of the actual 
payoff schedules. 
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of any ballot position effects. 


Notice that, under this payoff schedule, the Blue candidate is a Condorcet loser (i.e., Blue would lose 


two-way races with either Orange or Green). However, if all voters vote sincerely, Blue will win plurality- 


voting elections. While a majority of the electorate prefers either Orange or Green to Blue, members of the 
majority are evenly split and must coordinate their votes in order for one of their preferred candidates to win. 
Electorates similar to this have now inspired debate for over 220 years, motivating the works of Borda [3], 
Condorcet [4], Laplace [11], Dodgson [6] and [7] and a myriad of later works. (See Black [2].) 

In each election, a voter could either abstain or cast one vote for one candidate. The candidate with 
the most votes was declared the winner. If a tie occurred between two or more candidates, we selected the 
winner randomly. To do this, we placed colored balls corresponding to the names of the tied candidates in 
a bucket and asked one of the subjects to draw a ball from the bucket without looking. The candidate whose 
name was the same as the color of the selected ball was declared the winner. After each election, subjects 
were informed (on their screens) of the vote totals received by each candidate, the winner and their payoff 
from the election. 

in the session with campaign finance information (CPSSCF), the instructions informed voters that we 
would conduct a "contribution round” before each election. In the contribution round, voters could choose 
to contribute to all, some or none of the candidates. They could make contributions in one cent increments. 
For a single voter, the total contribution could not exceed 20 cents. (Given the elections payoffs, this insured 
that no voter could lose money in a single contribution round followed by an election.) Subjects received 
information about the results of the contribution rounds in the following manner. After all subjects made their 
contributions, the contributions purchased "advertisements" at a pre-determined and commonly known cost 
of one cent each. At the end of the contribution round, advertisements for each candidate purchased by the 
group’s total contributions appeared on each group member’s screen. Advertisements said "Vote for X," 
where "X" was the candidates one-letter name (O for Orange, G for Green and B for Blue). Each advertisement 
was colored the same as the candidate’s name (i.e., orange, green or blue). In a 10 second time span, 
advertisements were randomly tiled upon each screen in a random order until each subject had seen all 
advertisements. Finally, each subject was notified of the total advertisements purchased for each candidate. 
From this information, they could determine the total level of each candidate’s “campaign finances.” Voters 
were told that they could contribute to multiple candidates in the contribution round, that they could vote in 
the election even if they made no contributions in the contribution round and that they need not vote for 
candidates to whom they contributed. Since no payoffs were based relative campaign finance levels, no tie- 
breaking procedure was needed to select “winners” in the contribution rounds. 

In the session with polls (CPSSP), the instructions informed voters that we would conduct a non- 
binding poll before each election. Voters were told that they could vote in the election even if they abstained 
from the poll, and further, that their vote need not match their poll response. Before each period’s election, 
we asked each voter to submit a ballot for the poll. Voters could abstain by casting zero votes for all 


candidates or they could participate by casting one vote for one candidate. Before the election, subjects were 
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each notified of the total number of poll-votes received by each candidate. Since no payoffs were based on 


poll results, no tie-breaking procedure was needed to select poll "winners." 


B. Voting Equilibria 

In our discussion of the experimental results, we will refer to voting equilibria which may occur in each 
(single shot) election (i.e., on equilibria to the election stage of the game.) Here, without going into detailed 
computations, we will discuss each equilibrium and how voters expectations and responses serve to support 
that equilibrium. 

A voter can affect the election outcome only if two or more candidates receive vote totals which are 
nearly equal and exceed the vote totals of all other candidates. How the voter perceives the relative likelihood 
of various "close races" should play a role in ballot choice. Following Myerson and Weber [12], we assume 
the following. First, near-ties for the lead between two candidates are perceived to be much more likely than 
between three or more candidates. Second, the probability that a particular ballot moves one candidate past 
another is perceived to be proportional to the difference in votes cast on the ballot for the two candidates. 
And third, voters seek to maximize their expected utility gain from the outcome of the election. Then, if K = 
{1,2,...,k} is the set of candidates, a voter who assigns utility u; to the election of candidate / and who 
perceives the likelihood of a near-tie for the lead between candidates / and / to be p,, will cast the vote vector 


(V,,....¥,) which maximizes: 


i€K i€K jai 


A voting equilibrium is an election outcome for which there exist perceptions which simultaneously (a) 
justify the voter behavior leading to that outcome, (b) assign positive (although perhaps very small) near-tie 
probabilities to all candidate pairs and (c) are rationalized by the outcome (in the sense that candidates 
receiving high vote totals are perceived to be much more likely to be involved in near-ties for victory than are 
candidates with low vote totals). 

Plurality voting allows a maximum of one non-zero vote in each admissible vote vector. We define a 
vote vector as “sincere” if the vote is cast for the voter’s preferred candidate. We define it as an "other 
strategic” vote vector if the vote is cast for the voter's second, but not last, preference (i.e., a vote for Green 
by a Type O voter or a vote for Orange by a Type G voter). These may be optimal vote vectors if the voter 
perceives that his or her preferred candidate is less likely to be in contention for victory than the other majority 
candidate. “Dominated” vote vectors as those that cannot be justified by any set of perceptions (i.e., 
abstention or a vote cast for one of a voter's least-preferred candidates). 

Table | describes the voting equilibria that may arise from our payoffs under plurality voting. We write 
"=" to represent a "close" race and ">" to represent a "Strict ranking.” In the equilibrium O»B®G, voters 
perceive a near-tie between Orange and Blue to be much more likely than between any other pair of candidates 


(and all supporters of the majority candidates vote for Orange). Similarly, in the equilibrium G»B»>O, voters 
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perceive a near-tie between Green and Blue to be by far the most likely (and all majority supporters vote for 
Green). Finally, in the equilibrium BOG, near-ties for the lead between Orange and Blue, and between 
Green and Blue, are perceived to be of comparable likelihood and much more likely than a near-tie for the lead 
between Orange and Green (and all voters vote sincerely, with Blue emerging as the victor). This last 
equilibrium stands in violation of Duverger’s Law, which (roughly) states that, under plurality voting, only two 


candidates will be viable in a multi-candidate field.’ 


Insert Table | about here. 


Since there are multiple equilibria, we ask which best organizes the data, both in terms of election 
outcomes and individual responses. If the symmetry of the payoff scheduie leads subjects to expect that 
neither majority candidate has a better chance of beating Blue, we would expect the B>O=<G equilibrium to 
arise. Alternatively, the relative poll position may focus attention on the leading majority candidate. If so, 
when one majority candidate leads the other in the poll, we would expect majority voters to vote for that 
candidate in the ensuing election. Thus, the leading majority candidate should receive more votes and win 
more of the following elections than the other majority candidate. Finally, we might expect the reiative levels 
of campaign finances to play a similar role, resulting in more votes for and wins for whichever majority 


candidate received higher levels of campaign financing. 


ill. Results 


A. Election Summaries 

In this section, we present summaries of the contribution round, poll and election results and individual 
voter responses. In the following sections, we analyze the impact of campaign finance information and polls. 
Finally, we will analyze the rationality of contribution and finance levels. 

Table Il. summarizes the polls and elections from each of the three sessions. Displayed first are the 


frequencies with which each candidate won polls or elections. The Orange win-frequencies show how often 


the first-listed of the majority candidates won and the Blue win-frequencies show how often the Condorcet 


loser won. The average vote totals for each candidate are also given. For the contribution rounds, the table 
shows the number of times each candidate had the highest overail level of campaign finances and the average 


total finance levels for each candidate. The final columns measure the closeness of the races. 


7See Riker [16] and [17] and Palfrey [13] for a description of Duverger’s Law. 
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insert Table about here. 


Blue, the Condorcet loser, won 87.50% of the elections in session CPSS, but only 33.33% of the 
elections each in sessions CPSSCF and CPSSP. Each majority candidate won exactly 6.25% of the elections 
in session CPSS. The first listed majority candidate (Orange) was more likely to win than the other majority 
candidate (Green) when voters had campaign finance information or poll results as pre-election coordinating 
signals. When elections were preceded by polls (session CPSSP), the majority candidate listed first on the 
ballot was roughly twice as likely to win. However, by contributing more on average, Type G voters overcame 
this ballot position effect to some degree in session CPSSCF. 

The last three columns give evidence on which equilibria tended to arise and when Duverger’s Law 
tended to hold. A high frequency of the coordinated equilibria would result in relatively small values for the 
average low vote total. Of the three rows of the table corresponding to election outcomes, only one (elections 
in CPSS) summarize elections preceded by neither polls nor campaign finance information (i.e., elections with 
no information from the voters themselves that may serve as a coordinating signal). Only in this case did third- 
place candidates draw an average of more than two votes. Thus, campaign finance information and polls both 
aid coordination in a way that promotes Duverger’s law. 

Table Ill summarizes how voters of each type voted in the elections and polls. It also shows the 
proportions of votes which were sincere, other strategic, or dominated, according to the definitions in Section 
11.B. Dominated voting behavior was quite rare. Across all 144 elections, majority voters voted for majority 
candidates 96.61% of the time (of 1152 responses). Minority voters voted for the minority candidate 95.14% 
of the time (of 864 responses). In contrast, strategic voting was common. Majority voters cast votes for their 


second preference 37.24% of the time overall (of 1152 responses). 


Insert Table |il about here. 


in polls, minority voters frequently abstained or voted for one of the majority candidates. Though such 
actions are labeled as “dominated,” they can be interpreted as strategic attempts either to weaken the polls 
as coordination devices for the majority voters or to make the minority candidate appear sufficiently non- 
threatening that the majority voters would not perceive the need to coordinate. 

Table IV summarizes the contributions made by each voter type. Voters generally contributed to their 
preferred candidates. However, though there were more Type B voters than any other, they contributed half 
of the amounts that Type O and G voters contributed on average. In addition, Type B voters contributed 


nothing far more often than Type O and G voters. Both are consistent with voters using relative Orange and 


Green finance levels to choose between the coordinated equilibria. Also notice that, on average, individual 


Type B voters contributed roughly 8 times as much to their least preferred candidates as individual Type O and 
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G voters. Again, these contributions can be interpreted as strategic attempts either to weaken campaign 
finance levels as coordination devices or to make the minority candidate appear non-threatening. 

Figure 2 gives the campaign finance levels for each candidate in each election, Overall, the sum of the 
three candidates’ finance levels averaged 59.98 cents with no discernable trend over the course of the 


experiment. In the first five periods (ten elections), campaign finance levels for Orange, Green and Blue 


averaged 13.9, 18.1 and 25.4 cents respectively. While average levels for Orange and Green rose during the 


experiment, average levels for Blue fell. In last five periods (ten elections), campaign finance levels for Orange, 
Green and Blue averaged 23.7, 30.4, and 4.5 cents respectively. This accords well with Orange and Green 
competing to be focal in finance levels and Blue’s finance levels being irrelevant to the equilibrium selection 


mechanism. 


B. Effects of Campaign Finance Levels and Polls 

The mere presence of campaign finance level information increased the likelihood of majority voters 
coordinating their support behind a single majority candidate. Without such information (session CPSS), the 
Condorcet loser won 87.50% of the elections while the majority candidates each won 6.25% of the elections. 
With such information, the Condorcet loser won only 33.33% of the elections. Differentiation between the 
majority candidates by campaign finance levels affected the probability that the Condorcet loser would win 
the subsequent election. The Condorcet loser won 30.43% (10 outright wins and 8 two-way ties) of the 46 
elections that followed contribution rounds in which one majority candidate garnered more finances than the 
other. The Condorcet loser won outright both elections that followed a tie in finance levels between the 
majority candidates. After receiving more contributions than Green, Orange won 82.61% of the elections. 
Green won none. After receiving more contributions than Orange, Green won 69.57% of the elections. 
Orange tied for the win once (with Blue, in group A, period 5). 

As discussed in FMRW2, the presence of polls also significantly increased the likelihood of majority 
voters coordinating their support behind a single majority candidate. With polls, the Condorcet loser again won 
only 33.33% of the elections. Differentiation between the majority candidates in a poll ranking dramatically 
affected the probability that the Condorcet loser would win the subsequent election. The Condorcet loser won 
only 16.22% (3 outright wins and 6 two-way ties) of the 37 elections that followed polls in which one majority 
candidate led the other, while winning 90.91% (10 outright wins) of the 11 elections that followed a tie 
between the majority candidates in the poll. After leading Green in the poll, Orange won 87.50% of the 
elections. Green won none. After leading Orange in the poll, Green won 76.92% of the elections. Orange 
won none. 

Table V presents x’ statistics testing the effect of campaign finance information and poll results on win 
frequencies. Alone, the presence of campaign finance information significantly increased the likelihood that 
majority candidates would win. Further, the majority candidate who won was nearly always the candidate 
who garnered more campaign finances. Since there were only two elections in which the majority candidates 


had equal finance levels, it is difficult to compare non-informative signals to no signals. Similar results held 
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for polls. Majority candidates won significantly more often in the session with polls. Moreover, the relative 
ranking of the majority candidates in a poll significantly affected which candidate would win the election. 
However, at conventional levels, there were not significant differences in candidate win-frequencies between 
elections without polls and elections following polls in which the majority candidates were tied. This suggests 
that, in order for majority voters to coordinate their actions successfully in an election, the pre-election signal 


must distinguish one of the majority candidates from the other. 


Insert Table V about here. 


With campaign finance information (session CPSSCF), majority voters were significantly more likely 
to vote for the majority candidate who had the higher level of finances. Similarly, with polls (session CPSSP), 
majority voters were significantly more likely to vote for the leading majority candidate from the preceding poll. 
Table VI gives x’ statistics showing how significant polls and campaign finance levels were in determining 
majority voter responses. Majority voters usually voted for the majority candidate with the higher finance 
levels from the preceding contribution round. They also usually voted for the leading majority candidate in the 
preceding poll. When the candidates tied in campaign finance levels or in the previous poll, the votes were 
relatively evenly split, with neither candidate receiving significantly more of the majority vote in either 
session.® Thus, again, the mere availability of campaign finance information or poll results is not sufficient 
for coordination among the majority voters to occur. One of the majority candidates must be distinguished 


from the other by having higher finance levels or leading in the preceding poll. 


Insert Table Vi about here. 


We also test Duverger’s Law, which (roughly) states that, under plurality voting, only two candidates 
will be viable in a multi-candidate field. The intuition behind this belief is that voters will (somehow) identify 
two front-runners and ignore all other candidates (since a vote for a non-front-runner would be a wasted vote). 
Duverger’s Law begs the question of how voters identify the front-runners. We find that either information 
about campaign finances or polls allow such identification. In sessions with information about campaign 
finances or polls, we obtain strong support for Duverger’s Law. However, in the session with single shot 
elections, no contribution rounds and no polls, Duverger’s Law fails to hold. Supporters of the two candidates 
who could potentially defeat the Condorcet loser do not coordinate their votes effectively and all three 


candidates garner significant vote totals. 


SThis is according to binomial tests of the null hypothesis that the probabilities that a majority voter will vote for Orange and Green 
are equal. This is valid since there were always equal numbers of "O" and "G" voters. The standardized (~N(O,1)) statistics are 0.5625 
for session CPSSCF and 1.0065 for session CPSSP conditional on a tie in the previous poll. These are not significant at conventional 
levels. 
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The coordination resulting from pre-election information appears to support Duverger’s law type effects 
as voters focus on the two "serious" candidates out of the three. We construct a formal statistical test for 
Duverger’s law effects as follows. Suppose voters randomly choose for whom to vote (i.e., vote vectors 
(1,0,0), (0,1,0) and (0,0,1) are equally likely for all voters). Given the number of voters, one can easily 
construct the cumulative density function for votes received by a single candidate in such an election. Then, 
in one sided tests, we ask whether voters are voting in a manner that makes the vote total for one candidate 
significantly smaller than we would otherwise expect. In 14 voter, 3 candidate, "random voting” elections, 
the probability of a single candidate receiving 0 or 1 votes is 0.027. The probability of a single candidate 
receiving 2 or fewer votes is 0.105. Using this density, we will reject random voting in favor of a Duverger’s 
law type effect if a candidate receives O or 1 votes. 

Table Vil shows the periods in which we reject the null hypothesis that voters voted randomly, in favor 
of the alternative hypothesis that they voted in a manner that made either the Orange or Green vote total small 
(i.e., that they voted in a manner consistent with Duverger’s Law). We did not observe results consistent with 
Duverger’s Law in the session without campaign finance information and without polls (CPSS). Neither 


majority candidate ever received significantly fewer votes that predicted by random voting. However, we often 


_ observed the effect in the session with campaign finance information (CPSSCF) and in the session with polls 


(CPSSP). In session CPSSCF, we reject random voting in favor of low Orange or Green vote totals in 56.25% 
of the elections overall and in 60.53% of the elections after period 5. Every rejection occurred for the majority 
candidate who had the lower finance level. Again, similar results hold with pre-election poll information. In 
session CPSSP, we reject random voting in favor of low Orange or Green vote totals in 60.42% of the 
elections overall and in 68.42% of the elections after period 5. Except when the two majority candidates tied 
in the preceding poll, every rejection occurred for the majority candidate who was behind in the poli. Thus, 
for Duverger’s Law to hold, it appears necessary that voters have information about the voting intentions of 
their peers. Here, the information took the form of pre-election polis or the outcomes of pre-election campaign 


contribution levels, either of which give a measure of support for the candidates. 


insert Table Vil about here. 


C. The Rationality of Campaign Finance and Contribution Levels 

We ask whether campaign finance and contribution levels were rational in four ways. First, did voters 
generally contribute to their preferred candidates? Second, for majority voters, did the benefits from 
coordination exceed the amounts they forfeited in campaign finances to achieve the level of coordination they 
did in session CPSSCF? Third, did a "sunk cost” effect interfere with this coordination by tending to make 
voters vote for candidates to whom then contributed regardless of whether voting for these candidates 


appeared optimal in the election stage? Finally, given the way relative campaign finance levels selected 
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equilibria, did the marginal benefits of the last typical contribution increments exceed their costs? Similarly, 
would the marginal benefits of the next typical contribution increments fallen short of their costs? 

First, voters generally contributed only to their preferred candidates. In the first five periods 80.47% 
of contributions were for the voters’ preferred candidates. This number rose to 88.63% in the last five 
periods. Table IV shows that the overall percentage was 86.10%. However, minority voters were more likely 
to contribute to majority candidates than vice versa. While only 1.85% of contributions from Type O and G 
voters went to Blue, 27.51% of contributions from Type B voters went to Orange and Green. The latter 
percentage rose over time to average 48.10% in the last five periods. This may have resulted from Type B 
voters trying to make Blue appear non-threatening or to muddy the signals used by majority voters. 

Second, Type O and G voters benefitted more from the coordination effect of campaign finance 
information than they paid out in the form of contributions. Both campaign finance information and polls 
served as effective coordinating signals. Both reduced the minority candidate’s winning frequency from 87.5% 
of the elections (in session CPSS) to 33.33% of the elections (each in session CPSSCF and CPSSP). In session 
CPSS (with neither campaign finance information nor polls), a majority voter received an expected payoff of 
$0.30625 in each election. Both in session CPSSCF (with campaign finance information) and in session CPSSP 
(with poll information), a majority voter received an expected payoff of $0.76667 in each election. Thus, both 
were equally effective as coordinating signals, increasing expected payoffs for majority voters by the same 
amounts ($0.46042). In session CPSSCF, majority voters contributed an average of $0.05216 in each election 
to pay for this coordination. Thus, on average, they gave up 11.33% of their expected gains in the form of 
contributions. This left them with average net gains of $0.40826 per election. Thus, though they might have 
preferred costless polis, Type O and G voters benefitted overall from contributing to campaigns and seeing 
campaign finance levels before voting in the elections. 

Third, we ask whether campaign contributions resulted in sunk cost effects in two senses. First, the 
evidence in the last section suggests that voters used relative Orange and Green campaign finance levels to 
choose between the O>B>G and G>B»O equilibria and vote accordingly. Given this, voters who prefer one 
majority candidate often must vote for the other. Either campaign finance or poll information may cause 
majority voters to "crossover" and vote for their second preference. Relative to when poll information 
indicated they should crossover, we ask whether contributing to their first preference decreased the likelihood 
that majority voters would crossover when campaign finance information indicated they should. Thus, in the 
session with campaign finance information, we look at majority voters who contributed more to their preferred 
candidate than the other majority candidate. We ask how often they crossover when this candidate received 
lower campaign finance levels. Similarly, in the session with polls, we look at majority voters who polled for 
their preferred candidate. We ask how often they crossover when this candidate lost the poll. Such voters 
crossed over 69.88% of the time (58 of 83 times) in session CPSSCF and 80.46% of the time (70 of 87 


times) in session CPSSP. According to a x” test, this is not a significant difference at conventional levels. (The 


Statistic is 2.5561 with 1 degree of freedom. This would only be significant at the 11.0% level.) 


As an alternative test for sunk cost effects, we ask if their own contribution levels affect whether a 
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Type O or G voter will crossover. If there is a sunk cost effect, voters who contribute more to their preferred 
candidates will likely crossover less. However, logistic regressions show a significant positive relationship 
between the probability of crossing over and the amount contributed to the candidate who had lower finance 
levels from the contribution round. The crossover frequencies did not differ significantly between voters who 
contributed nothing and contributed positive amounts to their preferred candidates. When relative finance 
levels indicated they should do so, voters who did not contribute to their preferred candidate crossed over 


61.39% of the time (62 of 101 times). In the same situation, voters who did contribute to their preferred 


candidate crossed over 69.88% of the time (58 of 83 times). According to a x’ test, this is not a significant 


difference at conventional levels. (The statistic is 1.4488 with 1 degree of freedom. This would only be 
significant at the 22.9% level.) Thus, we conclude that voters are not subject to typical sunk cost effects. 
Rather, voters who contribute more seem more sensitive to the signals conveyed by the relative finance levels. 

Third, given typical contribution increments and the equilibrium selection patterns, the marginal benefits 
of the last typical incremental contributions for Type O and G voters exceeded the costs on average. In 
contrast, the costs exceed the marginal benefits from additional typical increments to contributions for Type 
O and G voters on average. Recall, the evidence suggests that voters used relative campaign finance levels 
to choose between the O>B>G and G>B>O equilibria. Given this, we can ask whether contributions levels 
for individual voters are rational in the sense of whether they change the equilibrium selected with sufficient 
frequency. Figure 3 shows the distribution of contributions made by Type O and G voters to their preferred 
candidates. Of these contributions, 85.68% are in nickel increments. Given this, we ask whether Type O and 
G voters who contributed at least a nickel benefitted on average from the last nickel contributed. Similarly, 
we ask whether Type O and G voters could have expected a net gain had they contributed an additional nickel. 
The results suggest that contribution levels were rational in the sense that the benefits of the last nickel 
contributed exceeded the cost on average. In contrast, the benefits of an additional nickel would not have 
exceeded the cost on average. 

To determine whether the last nickel contributed benefitted Type O and G voters on average, we do 
the following. First, we focus only on Type O and G voters who contributed at least five cents. Then, given 
all other contribution levels, we ask whether the last nickel they contributed moved their preferred candidate's 
relative finance level (1) from behind the other majority candidate into a tie with the other majority candidate, 
(2) from behind of to ahead of the other majority candidate or (3) from a tie with the other majority candidate 
to ahead of the other majority candidate. Assuming that the minority candidate won the elections in which 
majority candidates had equal finance levels and the leading majority candidate won other elections, this results 
in the following gains and losses for the voter from the last nickel contributed. In the first case, the voter loses 
$0.70. In the second case, the voter gains $0.30. In the last case, the voter gains $1.00. Type O and G 
voters contributed at least $0.05 for their preferred candidate 166 times. Of these times, 127 resulted in no 


change in relative finance levels, 6 corresponded to the first case, 18 corresponded to the second case and 
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15 corresponded to the third case. This gives an average benefit of 9.76 cents for the last nickel 
contributed.°® 

To determine whether an additional nickel contributed would have benefitted Type O and G voters on 
average we do the following. First, we focus only on Type O and G voters who contributed a total of 15 cents 
of less (i.e. those who could have contributed an additional nickel). Then, given all other contribution levels, 
we ask whether an additional nickel contributed would have moved their preferred candidate’s relative finance 
level (1) from behind the other majority candidate into a tie with the other majority candidate, (2) from behind 
to ahead of the other majority candidate or (3) from a tie with the other majority candidate to ahead of the 
other majority candidate. Again, we assume this results in the following gains and losses. In the first case, 
the voter loses $0.70. In the second case, the voter gains $0.30. In the last case, the voter gains $1.00. 


Type O and G voters contributed a total of $0.15 or less 354 times. Of these times, an additional nickel would 


have resulted in no change in relative finance levels 273 times. It would have resulted in the first case 27 


times, the second case 38 times and the third case 16 times. This gives an average benefit of 2.40 cents for 


an additional nickel had it been contributed. 


IV. Conclusions 


To be completed. 


®*The minority candidate won 30.43% of the elections in which one minority candidate had higher finance levels than the other. 
Discounting the expected benefits by this amount still leaves an expected benefit of 6.79 cents. 
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Appendix: Instruction Sets 


In this appendix, we give the instructions sets we used for sessions CPSS and CPSSP and sample 


demonstration screens and record sheets.'° Each subject had a copy of the instructions. They were read 


aloud and all questions were answered before the sessions began. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


GENERAL 

This experiment is part of a study of voting procedures. The instructions are simple and if you follow 
them carefully and make good decisions, you can make a considerable amount of money which will be paid 
to you in cash at the end of the experiment. 

The experiment will consist of a series of separate decision making periods. in each period you will 
have the opportunity to /Session CPSSCF: participate in a “contribution round” and then] [Session CPSSP: 
participate in a poll and then/ vote in an election with three candidates. The candidates are named Orange 
("O"), Green ("G") and Blue ("B"). You must vote according to the rules discussed below. The votes cast will 
determine the winning candidate in each election. In the next period, the process will be repeated, with the 
exception that the identities of some of the members in your voting group will change. Your payoff in each 
period will depend upon your payoff schedule for the election and on which candidate wins the election. (We 


will describe payoff schedules and the procedure for determining payoffs in more detail later.) 


VOTING GROUPS 

Initially, each participant will be assigned randomly to one of two groups of voters labeled group "A” 
and group "B.” (When you have been assigned to a voting group, your participant identification number 
followed by your voting group’s letter will appear at the top center of your computer screen.) In each period, 
two separate and totally independent elections will take place, each involving one of the two groups of voters. 
Your payoff will depend only on your decisions and those of the others in your group. The decisions made by 
the other group of voters will have no effect on your payoffs. 

After each period, we will change the voting groups. When this happens, all participants will again 
be randomly assigned to one of two new groups. After each re-assignment, the members of the group you 


are in and the individual payoff schedules will generally not be the same as they were previously. 


PAYOFF RULES 
In each period, the payoff you receive will be determined [Session CPSSCF: by your actions in the 
contribution round and/ by which candidate wins your voting group’s election. For each group you are in, a 


payoff schedule will automatically appear in the upper left corner of your computer screen. 


‘see FMRW for the instruction sets used in PWPS1 and PWOPS1. 
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There are three types of voters in each group. Voter types differ by their payoffs. The payoff schedule 
shows your voter type, how payoffs will be determined for your voter type, how payoffs are determined for 


other voter types and the number of voters of each type. As an example, suppose that you are initially 


assigned to a group with the payoff schedule displayed below: (/Spoken, but not in individual written 


instruction sets: To display this sample payoff schedule on your screen, press the F1 key now.''/] 


payoff from winner # of 

0 G B voters 
$0.15 $0.35 $0.10 6 
$0.35 $0.05 $0.20 6 
$0.10 $0.00 $0.50 4 


Your payoffs are determined by those listed in the highlighted row. Thus, your payoffs will be 
determined by the second row of the payoff schedule. You can also see that there are 5 other voters besides 
yourself with the same payoffs as you. There are 6 voters with payoffs corresponding to the first row of the 
payoff schedule and 4 voters with payoffs corresponding to the third row of the payoff schedule. 

Your payoffs each period are determined by your row in the “payoff from winner" section. You will 
receive the payoff listed in your row under the winning candidate. Thus, if you had this payoff schedule, you 
would receive the following payoffs: $0.35 if the orange candidate (O) wins; $0.05 if the green candidate (G) 
wins and $0.20 if the blue candidate (B) wins. Thus, you receive the "payoff from winner” listed under the 
winning candidate. 

Remember that this is only an example and does not correspond to the actual payoff schedules used 


in this experiment. 


VOTING RULES 
Each period, when the election is held, you must decide whether to abstain (not vote for any candidate) 
or cast a vote in your group’s election. If you do decide to vote, you must do so according to the following 


rule (which applies to all voters in your group): 


VOTING RULE: You must cast 1 vote for one candidate, and O votes for the others. You may abstain 


by casting O votes for all three candidates. 


(This rule will also be given in the "VOTING RULE BOX" which will automatically appear on your screen.) 


[Spoken, but not in individual written instruction sets: To see a sample voting rule box, press the F2 key 


"'Upon pressing the F1 key, the sample payoff table given below appeared on each subject’s computer screen. 


now. '2] 

Each period, before the election is held, a "BALLOT BOX” will automatically appear on your computer 
screen announcing the election. [Spoken, but not in individual written instruction sets: To see a sample ballot 
box, press the F3 key now.'’] In the BALLOT BOX, the three candidates are listed separately. There is also 
a number below each candidate. At any given time, these numbers show the votes you would be casting for 
each candidate should you submit your ballot at that time. After all participants have been notified of the 
upcoming election, it will be held and you will be allowed to enter votes in the BALLOT BOX and submit your 
bailot. 

When the election is held, a cursor will appear in your BALLOT BOX and you will be allowed to change 
the number of votes for each candidate on you ballot. To change the number of votes for a candidate, use 
the < and — arrow keys to highlight the number below the candidate. Then use the t and 4 arrow keys to 


increase or decrease the number of votes you are giving to that candidate. As you change the number of 


votes for each candidate, the message on the right side of your BALLOT BOX will change. This message tells 


you whether your bailot is currently (1) valid according to the above rule, (2) not valid according to the above 
rule, or (3) an abstention. 

Prior to submitting your ballot, make sure it is valid. If you submit an invalid ballot, you wiil receive 
a message in your BALLOT BOX< stating that your ballot is invalid. You will have to change your ballot before 
re-submitting it. To submit your ballot, press the "Enter" key. If your ballot is valid, you will be asked to 
confirm your submission. If your ballot is satisfactory, press "y". If not, press "n" and you will be allowed 
to change the votes on your ballot. 

Even if you choose to abstain, you must submit a ballot. To abstain, enter zeros (O’s) under each 
candidate and press "Enter". Then confirm this ballot by pressing the "y" key. 

[Spoken, but not in individual written instruction sets: To see how to cast votes in the ballot box, hold 
down the shift key and press the F10 key now. You will be allowed to increase or decrease the votes for each 
Candidate using the arrow keys. As you do so, the message appearing on the right side of the ballot box 
should change telling you whether the votes in the ballot box are valid, invalid or an abstention. You can also 
submit and confirm valid ballots or abstentions. Invalid ballots will be rejected. '*/ 

After all voters have submitted ballots, the computer will total the votes for each candidate. The votes 
cast by one voting group will have no effect on the other group’s election. For each group, the candidate with 
the highest number of votes in an election will be declared the winner of that election. If two or more of the 
candidates tie with equal (highest) vote totals, we will randomly determine a winner. Specifically, we have 
a tie-breaking bucket and we have three colored balls: an orange one, a green one and a blue one. Balls 


corresponding to the tied candidates will be put in the bucket and one of you will be asked to randomly draw 


'2Upon pressing the F2 key, the sample voting box given below appeared on each subject’s computer screen. 
"3Upon pressing the F3 key, the sample ballot box given below appeared on each subject’s computer screen. 


4Upon pressing the <shift>-F10 key, subjects were allowed to enter votes in their ballot box and submit the bailot. 
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a ball from the bucket. The candidate whose name is the same as the color of the selected ball will be 
declared the winner. After the winner of the election has been announced, the computer will determine your 


payoffs and notify you of the results. 


[Session CPSSCF: 
CONTRIBUTION RULES 

Prior to each election, we will be conducting a contribution round separately for each of the two voting 
groups. Contributions will be used to purchase advertisements for candidates which all members of a voting 
group will see. During each contribution round, you will be asked for the number of advertisements you would 
like to purchase for each candidate. Advertisements will cost one cent each. Hence, your contributions to 
each candidate (in cents) will equal the number of advertisements you purchase for each candidate. The total 
amount you contribute will be subtracted from your election payoffs. 


Each period, before the contribution round, a CONTRIBUTION BOX will automatically appear on your 


computer screen announcing the upcoming contribution round. Contribution boxes are similar to ballot boxes. 


When the contribution round is conducted, you will be able to enter numbers of advertisements in the 
contribution box in the same manner as you can enter votes in the ballot box during an election. At this time, 
you must decide whether to contribute to any, some or all candidates. You should enter the numbers of 
advertisements you would like to purchase for each candidate in the contribution box. (You can choose to 
contribute to more than one candidate by entering positive numbers for more than one candidate. You can 
choose not to contribute to any candidate by entering O’s for all candidates.) The total amount of your 
contributions will appear in the message box next to the contribution box. You are limited to a total 
contribution of cents in each contribution round. 

After all participants have submitted their contributions in their contribution boxes, the computer will 
total the contributions made by your group for each candidate. The contributions will be used to purchase 
advertisements for each candidate. Advertisements cost one cent ($0.01) each. The advertisements 
purchased with the contributions of your group will appear on each group member’s screen. The computer 
will also show the total number of advertisements for each candidate purchased by your group. After the 
contribution round, we will give you time to consider the results. Thus, you will know the total contributions 
your group made to each candidate before you are asked to vote. The contributions of one group will have 
no effect on the amount of contributions or advertisements seen by the other group. 

When all participants are ready, we will conduct the actual election for each group. You may 
participate in your group’s election even if you did not make any contributions. Furthermore, in the election, 


you may vote for a candidate other than those to whom you contributed./ 


[Session CPSSP: 
POLLING RULES 


Prior to each election, we will be conducting non-binding polls (separately for each of the two voting 
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groups). In each poll, we will ask all participants how they would vote if the election were held at the time 


of the poll. Polls will be conducted according to the same voting rules as the elections. 


Each period, before the poll is conducted, a BALLOT BOX will automatically appear on your computer 


screen announcing the poll. When the poll is conducted, you will be able to enter votes in the ballot box in 
the same manner as in elections. At this time, you must decide whether to participate in the poll. (You can 
always choose not to participate in the poll by entering O’s for all candidates.) If you do decide to participate, 
you should vote according to the above voting rule. In this way, the poll is a "straw" vote. 

After all participants have submitted ballots in the poll, the computer will total them and you will be 
notified of the number of "straw" votes each candidate received in the poll for your voting group. After the 
polls, we will give you time to consider the results. Thus, you will know how the voters in your group 
responded in the poll before you are asked to vote. The poll responses of one group will have no effect on 
the results of the other group’s poll. 

When all participants are ready, we will conduct the actual election for each group. You may 
participate in your group’s election even if you did not participate in the poll. Furthermore, in the election, you 


may vote in a manner that differs from what you stated in the poll./ 


NOTIFICATION AND RECORDING RULES 

[Session CPSS: After each election, you will be notified of the outcome in the following manner. After 
the election for your voting group, a "HISTORY BOX” will appear on the right side of your screen. It gives the 
votes you Cast and the total votes cast by your group for each candidate. You may check your recorded vote 
in the election by comparing it to your previous ballot (which will remain in your BALLOT BOX). The HISTORY 
BOX also highlights the number of votes for the winning candidate in yellow and gives your payoff for that 
election. After voting groups are re-assigned, you will begin with a new HISTORY BOX. Thus, your HISTORY 
BOX only contains information from your current group. 

You have also been given several Record Sheets that are similar to HISTORY BOXes. To have a 
permanent record of the information that will appear in your HISTORY BOXes, you should fill out a line in a 
Record Sheet for each election. First, record your ID number and group from the top center of your computer 
screen. Then you should record the event (election), how you voted and the outcome of the election in the 
spaces provided. You should also circle the vote total of the winning candidate and record your payoff for 
each election.] 

[Session CPSSCF: After each contribution round or election, you will be notified of the outcome in the 
following manner. After the contribution round for your voting group, a "HISTORY BOX” will appear on the 
right side of your screen. It gives the advertisements you purchased and the total number of advertisements 
purchased by your group for each candidate in the contribution round. You may check your recorded 
advertisement purchase by comparing it to the numbers which will remain in your CONTRIBUTION BOX. After 
the election for your voting group, the HISTORY BOX will also give the votes you cast and the total votes cast 


by your group for each candidate in the election. You may check your recorded vote by comparing it to the 
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previous ballot which will remain in your BALLOT BOX. The HISTORY BOX will also highlight the number of 


votes for the winning candidate in yellow and give your payoff for that election. After voting groups are re- 


assigned, you will begin with anew HISTORY BOX. Thus, your HISTORY BOX only contains information from 


your current group. 

You have also been given several Record Sheets that are similar to HISTORY BOXes. To have a 
permanent record of the information that will appear in your HISTORY BOXes, you should fill out a line in a 
Record Sheet for each contribution round or election. First, record your ID number and group from the top 
center of your computer screen. Then you should record the event ("C" for contribution round or "E" for 
election), the advertisements you purchased or how you voted, and the total advertisements purchased or the 
outcome of the election in the spaces provided. You should record your contributions (as a negative number) 
in the final column after each contribution round. You should also circle the vote total of the winning 
candidate and record your payoff in the final column after each election./] 

[Session CPSSP: After each poll or election, you will be notified of the outcome in the following 
manner. After the poll for your voting group, a "HISTORY BOX" will appear on the right side of your screen. 
it gives the votes you cast and the total votes cast by your group for each candidate in the poll. You may 
check your recorded vote in the poll by comparing it to your previous ballot (which will remain in your BALLOT 
BOX). After the election for your voting group, the HISTORY BOX will also give the votes you cast and the 
total votes cast by your group for each candidate in the election. The HISTORY BOX will also highlight the 
number of votes for the winning candidate in yellow and give your payoff for that election. After voting groups 
are re-assigned, you will begin with anew HISTORY BOX. Thus, your HISTORY BOX only contains information 
from your current group. 

You have also been given several Record Sheets that are similar to HISTORY BOXes. To have a 
permanent record of the information that will appear in your HISTORY BOXes, you should fill out a line in a 
Record Sheet for each poll or election. First, record your ID number and group from the top center of your 
computer screen. Then you should record the event (poll or election) how you voted and the outcome of the 
poll or election in the spaces provided. You should also circle the vote total of the winning candidate and 
record your payoff for each election./ 

When the experiment is completed, the computer will sum your earnings from each election and place 
the total on your screen. You can confirm this number by summing your earnings recorded on your record 


sheets. Please place this amount on your receipt. The experimenter will pay you this amount in cash. 


lf you have any questions during the experiment, ask the experimenter and he or she will answer them 
for you. Other than these questions, you must keep silent until the experiment is completed. If you break 
silence while the experiment is in progress, you will be given one warning. If you break silence again, you will 
be asked to leave the experiment and you will forfeit your earnings. 


Are there any questions? 


Insert Figure 4 about here. 


Insert Figure 5 about here. 
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Figure 1: "Symmetric" Payoff Schedule 


Payoff Schedule Group: __ 


Election Winner 


Total Number 
Orange Green Blue of Each Type 


$1.20 $0.90 $0.20 
$0.90 $1.20 $0.20 
$0.40 $0.40 $1.40 


Figure 2: Campaign Finance Levels for Orange, Green 
and Blue by Period (Two Observations per Period) 
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Figure 3: Histogram of Contributions (in Cents) Made by Type O and G 
Voters to Their Preferred Candidates 
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Figure 4: Subject Demonstration Screen 
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Figure 5: Sample Record Sheet 


Record Sheet Number _1_ 
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Table |: Three Equilibria and Consistent Individual Vote Vectors 
(Vote Vectors are in the Order: Orange, Green and Blue) 


Vote Vectors Consistent with the Equilibrium: 


Voting Rule O>B>G 


(1,0,0)° 
G (1,0,0)" 
B (0,0,1)° 


Voter Type G>B>O 


(0,1,0)" 
(0,1,0)° 
(0,0,1)° 


B>O=G 


(1,0,0)° 
(0,1,0)° 
(0,0,1)° 


Plurality 
Voting 


The vote vector is sincere in that it weakly ranks the candidates the same as the voter’s preferences. 
"The vote vector is not sincere, but it is strategic since it is the voter’s best response given the related perceptions. 


Table li: Summary of Poll, Contribution Round and Election Results 


Fractions of Elections, Polis, or 
Contribution Rounds Won By Number of 
Each Candidate’ Ties for First 


Average 
(Avg. Votes or Contributions) Place 


Average 
Events 


Summarized 


Session (n=48) 


Orange 


Green Biue 


2-way 3-way 


Margin’ 
(Std Dev) 


Winning Total 


Spread’ 
(Std Dev) 


Average 
Low Total 
(Std Dev) 


CPSS Elections 


0.0625 
(4.04) 


0.0625 
(3.83) 


0.8750 
(5.96) 


0 1.3125 
(0.8031) 


2.9167 
(1.0686) 


3.1042 
(0.7217) 


Cont. Rnd. 


CPSSCF 
Elections 


0.3854 
(22.10¢) 
0.3854 
(4.21) 


0.3854 
(23.88¢) 
0.2813 
(3.71) 


0.2292 
(14.00¢) 
0.3333 
(5.92) 


11.1351¢ 
(9.6872¢) 
1.3125 
(0.8544) 


23.6250¢ 
(11.7031¢) 
5.2917 
(1.7620) 


8.1042¢ 
(6.9504¢) 
1.5208 
(1.1483) 


Polls 


Elections 


0.3368 
(4.23) 
0.4583 
(5.17) 


0.1597 
(3.61) 
0.2083 
(2.92) 


0.5035 
(4.52) 
0.3333 
(5.77) 


1.4167 
(0.9857) 
2.1042 
(1.8246) 


2.6042 
(1.2332) 
5.9792 
(2.4100) 


2.8542 
(0.7143) 

1.3333 
(1.3422) 


“Total wins over number of elections. Wins are scored as follows: Outright Wins =1, Two-Way Ties = 1/2 and Three-Way Ties = 1/3. 
"The winning margin is the number of votes separating the 1st and 2nd piace candidates. 
*The total spread is the number of votes separating the 1st and 3rd place candidates. 
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Table Ill: Summary of individual Voter Responses in Polls and Elections 


Percentage of Votes Cast by Each Percentage of Votes that Were 
Voter Type for Each Candidate: Cast for Candidates That Were: 


Events Voter 
Session Summarized Type . Orange Green Blue Abst. Sincere Strategic Dominated 


56.25 41.15 1.56 1.04 56.25 41.15 2.60 
42.71 53.65 1.56 2.08 53.65 42.71 3.64 
1.39 0.69 97.22 0.69 97.22 0.00 2.78 


CPSS Elections 


64.06 30.73 4.17 1.04 64.06 30.73 5.21 
37.50 59.38 1.56 1.56 59.38 37.50 3.13 
2.43 1.74 94.79 1.04 94.79 0.00 5.21 


CPSSCF Elections 


75.52 10.94 3.13 10.42 75.52 10.94 13.55 
17.71 64.58 4.69 13.02 64.58 TET" 17.71 
8.33 9.72 70.14 11.81 70.14 0.00 29.86 


74.48 22.92 1.56 1.04 74.48 22.92 1.60 
48.44 48.44 2.60 0.52 48.44 48.44 3.12 
4.17 1.04 93.40 1.39 93.40 0.00 6.60 


Elections 
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Table 1V: Summary of Individual Voter Responses in Contribution Rounds 


Average Contributions Made by Individual 
Number of Zero Voters of Each Type to Each Candidate: 
Voter Contribution Number of Positive 


Session Type : Levels Contribution Levels Orange Green Blue 


0 107 4.55¢ 0.46¢ 0.09¢ 
CPSSCF G 115 0.38¢ 4.84¢ 0.10¢ 
B 103 0.40¢ 0.44¢ 2.20¢ 
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Table V: x? Tests for The Effects of Contribution Rounds and Polls on Election Outcomes 


Fractions of Elections Won x 
By Each Candidate Statistic 


(d.o.f.) 
Test For: Control Variables . Orange Green Biue Prly? >] 


Effect of Campaign Finance CPSS (No Information) 6.25 6.25 87.50 29.5145 


(2) 
Information Overalt CPSSCEF (Information) 38.54 28.13 33.33 0.000 


Orange Exceed Green 78.26 0.00 21.74 36.5814 
Tie 0.00 0.00 100.00 (4) 
Green Exceed Orange 248 58.70 39.13 0.000 


Effect of Relative Campaign 
Finance Levels 


CPSS (No Polls) 6.25 6.25 87.50 29.8644 
Effect of Polis Overall (2) 
CPSSP (Polls) 45.83 20.83 33.33 0.000 


Orange Leads Green 87.50 0.00 12.50 59.6870 
Effect of Orange/Green Poll Ranking Tie 9.09 0.00 90.91 (4) 
Green Leads Orange 0.00 76.92 23.08 0.000 


CPSS (No Polls) 6.25 6.25 87.50 0.8058 
(2) 
CPSSP w/ Poll Ties 9.09 0.00 90.91 0.668 


No-Poll Elections versus Elections 
with Orange and Green Poll Ties 


Table VI: Votes Cast by Majority Voters Conditional on Majority Candidate Rankings 
According to Preceding Campaign Finance Levels and Polis 


Percentage of Votes Cast for Each 


Candidate by Majority Voters x’-Statistic 
Effect (d.o.f.) 


Session Studied Ranking . Orange Green Biue Abst Probly? >] 


Campaign Orange leads Green 80.98 14.13 2.72 243 148.294 
CPSSCF Finance Tie 56.25 43.75 0.00 0.00 (6) 
Levels Green leads Orange 20.11 76.09 3.26 0.54 0.000 


Orange leads Green 90.63 8.33 1.04 0.00 181.2926 
CPSSP Poll Tie 51.14 40.91 6.82 1.14 (6) 
Green leads Orange 16.35 81.73 0.00 1.92 0.000 
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Table Vil: Elections in Which We Reject the Hypothesis that Voters Voted Randomly in 
Favor of the Hypothesis that Voters Tend to Vote in a Manner that Made either the Orange 
or Green Candidate’s Vote Total Small (Non-Viable) 


’ Periods in Which the Hypothesis is Rejected 
Non-Viable 
Voting Group Candidate CPSSCF 


CPSSP 


A Orange 


16,18,23,24 
Green 


1,7, 
2,4,6,14,18,19,23 


2,6,8,9,10,13,16,20,22,24 
Orange 


3,6,9,11,13,15,21 
Green 


12,21,22 
5,7,9,13,15,16,17,22,24  3,7,8,10,11,14,16,17,18,20,24 
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DECODING DISCOURSES OF CLASS 
IN THE GILDED AGE 


CAROL NACKENOFF 


Having just completed a book on thelegacy of Gilded Ageresponsestoindustrialization, 
immigration, and dass differentiation—-and more particularly upon the range of 
responses found in the formulations of Horatio Alger, Jr. (1832-1899)~I am asked to 
consider how, and how self-consciously, the political scientist approaches and makes 
use of historical data. What relationship does the political scientist establish with 
historiographical work? 

One who has worked extensively on Alger’s place in popular culture and political 
discourse has a fine cautionary tale to tell about some of the kinds of errors that can 
bedevil the researcher. In 1928, Herbert Mayes produced a biography of Alger. Because 
Alger had ordered hisown papers destroyed upon his death in 1899, comparatively little 
was known about the subject of the biography. After examining the small bit of archival 
material easily available, Mayes simply invented Alger—along with Alger titles: 

I made up those titles, along with others, as I made up out of nothing but 
imagination everything else about the life of Mr. Alger. That life, given to the 
world as a hoax and intended as a debunking of the anti-heroism vogue of the 
time, was received and reviewed as anauthenticstudy. Worse, over the years, 
it has been used as the basic source for almost everysubsequent volume about 
Alger and has been quoted as reliable in almost every reference work, 
including the Encyclopaedia Brittanica.' 

The Alger Mayes invented was, in Alger’s best biographer’s terms, “a philandering 
neurotic obsessed with personal success.”* The Mayes biography becamea major source 
for understanding both Alger and his characters in terms of the race for success and 
riches—for forty years. Only Malcolm Cowley pressed the author for the sources of his 
data and voiced skepticism about the credibility of the work. Meanwhile, scholars 
looked to Mayes and used the biographical data he had invented, since it was repeated 
in subsequent reputable sources; there was even a spin-off psychobiographical study of 
Alger relying on the false data. Even Louis Hartz’s Liberal Tradition in America makes 
use of an “Alger” that is partly filtered through Mayes, as he constructs a portrait of 
American atomistic individualism rooted in Locke and Alger.° 

The Mayes biography was a notorious falsification; most of us will not have to 
encounter its like. Nevertheless, the story raises a very important question: How do 
political scientists know they have the historical material they select and usemoreor less 
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right—or that it can reasonably be used to represent? This issue is all the more important 
when we draw selectively upon the past, using historical materials as evidence in an 
argument about the dynamics (and nondynamics) of American politics. 

In my case, historical inquiry brings me face to face with historians of the Gilded Age, 
and, to alesser extent, of antebellum America. Asa study ofa particular figure’s writing 
and worldviews, my book also enters the traditional domain of American intellectual 
historians and biographers, although intellectual historians have not been disposed to 
march to the forefront of popular culture studies. Writing about a fiction author, I also 
confront literary scholars and theorists. And yet, The Fictional Republic is neither simply 
a book on the Gilded Age nor on Horatio Alger, Jr. It was a book designed to examine 
American political narratives, and the role that Alger played in offering language, tools, 
and symbols that could be shaped and reshaped by different users of the narrative. 

What, is similar or different about the ways in which, asa political scientist, confront 
this historical period? Tolocate Alger’s contribution toanarrative about political power, 
social and economictransformation, and theidentity of the Republic, Ireada greatmany 
texts, though I did not rely simply upon text-based interpretation. I established 
familiarity with the corpus that was as near to comprehensive as possible. I read about 
105 Alger novels, some of the serial stories from which the bound novels were derived, 
poetry, letters in public collections, and nonfiction. This was close to, but not a 
completely exhaustive survey of Alger fiction; 1 worried that those materials unavailable 
tomemight differ in some important ways from less scarce stories. However, one Alger 
enthusiast reprinted some extremely rare Alger novels, and I have read and compared 
some of these and have found no major differences. In fact, while! discuss changes over 
time in the treatment of some issues, I found great consistency in the themes of Alger’s 
Harvard College essays and his late novels. 

I also set out to locate the kind of discourse and kind of vision found in Alger’s fiction 
in the context of other responses among elites of the day and also, although to a lesser 
extent, responses found in other vehicles of popular culture. The voices of advice 
manual authors, writers of religious fiction, politicians, literary critics, librarians, and 
other writers help establish the context in which Alger was carrying on a conversation. 

Searching for the terms, images, and narratives with which Gilded Age elites~and 
nonelites—talked about the transformation of their world by immigration and 
industrialization is not different from what some historians do. I have been influenced 
by Robert Darnton’s “Peasants Tell Tales,” a wonderful example of the attempt to 
recover mentalités; I have also been influenced by E. P. Thompson, who helped teach 
us that classes and class fractions “remembering” traditional rights and values may use 
this language of tradition in forging a new oppositional perspective. Thus, leaders 
among the early nineteenth century English weavers had a sense of lost status and 
community, had memories of a “golden age,” and placed high value on independence 
and social egalitarianism. 
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But when I ask how sodal scientists and even literary scholars have approached 
Horatio Algernarrativesin American popular cultureand political discourse, what kind 
of approaches do I find? 

Alger has been portrayed alternately as an unabashed booster of capitalism and 
materialism, aromanticizer of a dying era, a genteel moralist, and a hack writer of cheap, 
sensational fiction whose moral influence on the young was highly questionable.‘ By 
virtually all, Alger is treated as a very poor “reader” of the Gilded Age. 

The prevailing image of Alger’s stories is that they celebrate the rise of capitalism and 
the proliferation of economic opportunities and riches.5 Typical is the daim that 
“Horatio Alger can be held largely responsible for instilling into American boys of a 
former generation purely materialistic ideals.”° Or, “Alger’s fictional heroes started 
poor and finished rich.”” Critics see Alger as universalizing a myth of success that at best 
pertained to only a few. Adventure stories for boys and large pots of gold at the end of 
the adventure were mere fantasies. This “Alger” universalized aspirations that few 
could reasonably hopeto attain; heis an apologist forthe emerging capitalist order. With 
the help of Herbert Mayes, Alger’s reputation as capitalist apologist grew in the 
twentieth century. 

Another version of “Alger” suggests the author may have wanted to write recipes 
for success in the new order but gave antiquated and inappropriate advice or retreated 
from change. He was aromanticizer of the dying era who yearned to roll back time. He 
engaged in deliberate anachronism.® Most Alger heroes achieve middle dass rewards.? 
Thevirtues encouraged—punctuality, loyalty, honesty, bookkeeping skills, penmanship, 
thrift~are more appropriate to middle-level employees than to achieving successin the 
changing world of the Gilded Age. Alger’s world is filled with small shopkeepers, 
mercantile establishments, and white-collar workers. Rarely do the boys attain 
extraordinary wealth." Rather than the celebrator of capitalism, we are presented with 
the “nostalgic spokesman of a dying order.” Alger’s vision of success “is, in effect, a 
reassertion of the values of a bygone era in an age of dramatic change and expansion.” © 
This Alger was impotent in the new order. 

Such approaches are more correct in portraying Alger as someone who rejected 
many of the economic tenets of capitalism and who waged war upon unrestrained 
accumulation.“ One of the best insights to date has come from his biographer, Gary 
Scharnhorst, who realizes that the “historical Horatio Alger was a Harvard-educated 
patridan whose moderately popular nineteenth-century morality tracts for boys 
expressed his genteel abhorrence of the mercenary Gilded Age.” At best, we get a 
portrait of an author who was ambivalent about many of the changes associated with 
the rise of industrialism. But Alger’s stance as a moralist is still seen as largely reactive- 
-and outside capitalism. 

One of the most astute readers of Alger, Daniel Rodgers, clearly saw that Alger 
struggled with the dislocating changes of his era. Rodgers found tension riddling the 
works of Alger and his patron, Oliver Optic (William T. Adams). Both attempted to 
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capture the child’s imagination while engaging in moral instruction. For Rodgers, the 
synthesis was not successful. These authors, seeking to advise and entertain the young, 
delivered “split and uncertain,” even “schizophrenic,” counsel. They claimed their 
stories illustrated the virtues of self-discipline and hard work, but “the announced story 
and the one actually told were rarely quite the same; the preface and the tale itself were 
often disconcertingly out of joint.” “If Alger admired the fluidity of his age, he was 
profoundly distrustful of industrialization itself.” 
Absorbing both the extravagant confidences of an expansive economy and its 
nervous fears, he [Alger] wrote his tales in the teeth of these difficulties, 
preaching his sober, cautionary lessons and weaving the heady romances that 
undercut them.’ 
The condusion is that these stories are seen to have their greatest affinity to the 
conventions of the classic fairy tales.” 

Was this, then, a literature of utopian longing? Were Alger—and, by implication, his 
readers—into “la mode retro,” thriving on nostalgia and reviving the good old days 
when life was simpler, when the community was not coming apart at the seams, and 
when self-interested men did not triumph? 

In Mechanic Accents, Michael Denning rather cleverly termed Alger “a ventriloquist 
using the dime format in order to reform working-class reading and culture.” While 
using story papers, cheap magazines, and paper-covered books popular with the 
working classes, Alger was not so much speaking for readers of these vehicles as 
attempting to “recapture and reorganize working-class culture.” The language and 
voice are different, which stood to affect the success of Alger’s moral enterprise. In 
Denning’s view, although the working classes increasingly had access to Alger’s work 
through the vehicle of cheap fiction, his later stories were far less successful in garnering 
amass publicthan his “respectable” Ragged Dick series had been.% The working classes 
preferred stories such as John Armstrong, Mechanic; Nemo, King of the Tramps; The Molly 
Magurres, stories alongside which Alger’s own appeared. But Alger’s declining sales 
and remuneration may tell us more about what the author was getting paid in an era 
of declining prices for magazines and cheap reprints than about who was doing the 
reading. Denning’s labeling of Alger’s tracts as mere moral reform also misses what I 
have termed some of the author's acts of social and economic “levelling”. [fit were true 
that Alger had little influence over late-century working-class readers, it was ironic that 
librarians and moral crusaders were so determined to remove his books from the library 
as reading became democratized. 

Even if it were reasonable to “read” Alger as an apologist for capitalism, it would be 
a serious mistake to treat Alger’s stories, as the majority of scholars have, as mere tools 
of the capitalist class, selling promise of riches and obtaining the complicity of 
subordinate classes in the race for wealth. In Louis Hartz’s reading of the wedding of 
Horatio Alger to the liberal Lockian creed, the Whig-Hamiltonian-capitalists were 
allowed to“ throw aset of chains around” the American democratin ablend of Hamilton 
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and Jefferson, peasant and proletariat. By latching onto equality of opportunity, the 
American Whigs sold the American democrat a bill of goods~an ideological 
straightjacket.” 

In this view, we are all simply hoodwinked by the Whigs, who woo us with equality 
of opportunity while themselves winning the race. Thus, for Hartz, American political 
discourse is static and barren; it does not respond to social and economic changes that 
havetransformed thelandscapesince Alger wrote. Americansmight as well suffer from 
false consciousness—political discourse participates in the mythical; it looks like what I 
will term “fiction.” But such readings neither do justice to Alger nor to people who use 
language to think with. 

If some historians have been, from our perspective, atheoretical or anti-theoretical, 
scholarship in the social sciences has also been blinded by excessive recourse to 
dichotomies and dualisms. A debate about whether an author who became a symbol 
in the political culture was the partisan of or the opponent of capitalism is ultimately not 
very helpful in locating the author, his texts, or their appeal. It alsobegsmanyinteresting 
questions that students of popular culture—whether in literature or the social sciences- 
-have begun to ask. Thinking in terms of dichotomies also led us to talk about false 
(versus true=correct) consciousness; presence versus absence of phenomena—such as 
dass struggle, forgetting about what Jim Scott has called the “weaponsof the weak,” and 
in short, led away from important and interesting issues and subtleties. 

Moreover, it is important to transcend the actor-recipient dualism. It is no longer 
acceptable to suggest that the readers and public were sold a bill of goods and were co- 
opted by Alger (or by other romances, tales, and promises). It does not advance our 
understanding of the persistence of Alger to daim an author merely misread his 
surroundings; it is a mistake to pronounce readers misreaders. Locating Alger amid the 
tensions and anxieties produced by the rapid industrialization of America, we see that 
the narrative is neither simply pro- nor anticapitalist. Alger was a creature of the 
emergence of nineteenth century American capitalism. He could not possibly stand 
outside it. Expressing both fears and desires that emerge from the logic of capitalism, 
Alger was embedded in a system of representation; “.. . that, producing objects of 
approval and disapproval both, is moreimportant than any attitude one might imagine 
oneself to have toward it [capitalism].” 

Narratives—induding Alger narratives—are forms of discourse about tensions in the 
society in question. These scripts offer a variety of texts and subtexts, but they remain 
historically grounded. For Levi-Strauss, narratives are myths seeking to resolve 
conceptual contradictions in a particular society; narratives have a socal function. 
Frederic Jameson elaborates on this approach: one can examine “the various semantic 
tokens, the various mechanisms for the production of meaning, or codes as they are 
currently known, the various binary oppositions, out of which the narrative is 
constructed.” Stories may address~and even resolve—contradictions that, in life, 
remain unresolved. 
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Kenneth Burke has noted that as “we are using language, itis using us.”* I propose 
that we think about political discourse as participating in the realm of texts. In discourse, 
as in texts, there are reconciliations of fact and fiction. Fact and fiction must be woven 
together to construct a narrative. Discourse is the product and process of struggle; there 
are struggling forces within any text. “On the stage of the text, no footlights: thereis not, 
behind the text, someone active (the writer) and out front someone passive (the 
reader).”> 

Political formulations, as representations, are always in some sense “fictions.” But ~ 
they remain ways of connecting the past, present, and future. When political discourse 
loses the capacity to connect experience and symbols, it loses its capacity to persuade. 
Fiction pure and simple loses its power to integrate, just as when politidans are 
perceived as liars, the public perceives the gap between words and deeds. 

Alger’s Gilded Age narrative was one kind of reconciliation of fact and fiction; it was 
not nonsense. This blend of fact and fiction affords a more complex response to 
industrialization than that with which he has been credited. It is not the case that these 
stories “reflect truth no more accurately than a Coney Island mirror.”* Alger offered 
guidebooks to surviving the economic dislocations occasioned by the rise of capitalism. 
Figures that reappear constantly in Alger tales work out scripts on major political and 
economic controversies. 

The Alger amalgam of fact and fiction found continuities between traditional values 
and understandings of the world and new environments. These formulas selectively 
presented and managed some central changes of the era, making change intelligible in 
a way that offered reassurance of continuity. The worksaddressed conflicts and tensions 
from an era witnessing a great deal of disruption of lived experience and addressed 
worries about the impact of immigration and dass differentiation on the identity and 
unity of the American Republic. Power, independence, virtue, manhood, potency, and 
their relationship to self-production and the production of goods were all addressed in 
thenarrative. Thestory isan allegory of the adolescent Republic, and the Republic Alger 
constructs is a Republic in which we are all of one estate; transformations of economy 
and society do not destroy either theidentity or the virtue of the Republic. Thenarratives 
constituted a kind of political language. Political language creates national stories about 
our experience, and in so doing, helps constitute future experiences.” 


Language, political grammars, naming, classifying—these became extremely interesting 
as I worked on Alger’s appeal. How did Alger and his contemporaries name, dassify, 
and evaluate new economic practices, figures, and problems? I looked for the lenses 
through which Alger and his contemporaries saw economic changes, and the language 
they used to talk about them—lenses ground by history, class, and culture. I found what 
I termed a “struggle” toidentify, define, and classify various activities and theroles they 
perform in economic development. Alger and his contemporaries attempted to 
separate the natural and the artificial; to determine which practices were part of the 


market and which interfered with the market; and to find a terminology for economic 
transactions in which the loss of some participants constituted the gain of others. 

This process of naming, defining, and classifying was central tothe effort to talk about 
what was fair and just. Locating the villainous and the heroic was Alger’s attempt to 
catalogue business practices taking place increasingly among strangers and under 
conditions of imperfect information. The disjunction of virtue and market justice was 
portrayed in terms of certain practicesand problemsthatinterfered with theinformation 
markets could provide. Minus information, goods could not exchange at their value. 
Corruption, bribery, and nepotism blocked information about prices and value; boys of 
good character were shut out of employments by those oflesser value. Declining contact 
between employer and potential employee also shut out essential information about 
character—which was the measure of value in Alger’s world. The author and his 
contemporaries were constituting discourse on human virtue and market relationships 
at a time when economic relations of the emerging order were being forged and only 
dimly understood. 

What connotations did the term “capitalist” carry? How were large fortunes 
understood, and what was a fair price? What differentiated the tramp from someone 
taking to the roads to find work? Were factory workers “men”? How, in the era of 
incorporation and organization, does one maintain power over oneself? What are the 
stakes in doing (or failing to do) so? 

In the space remaining, the best way to discuss the approach and questions I bring 
to historical materialsis toillustrate. I thereforeturn to twoimportant Gilded Agearenas 
in which I have attempted to “decode” discourses of dass. Oneis a rather obvious place 
tolook: the arena of production. The otherissomewhatless obvious asite fora discourse 
of dass: the arena of entertainments, induding reading matter. 

Alger and many of his contemporaries were doing battle not only over class, culture, 
social distance and differentiation, and “identity politics” but also the grounds of 
discourse. Those who did not attempt to insulate themselves from change with locks 
and fences struggled over the terms on which common discourse could be maintained- 
-terms on which new entrants and classes could be part of the Republic. As Alger and 
his contemporaries struggled to define and contain the terms on which these battles for 
the Republic would take place, they fought the politics of classin the language of virtue. 

The battle also entailed the terms of participation in the emerging industrial order. 
And in the arena of production, the morally-charged discourse, turned to power and 
gender. Independence and potency werepitted against dependence and powerlessness. 
Definitions of manliness were at stake. 


A. PRODUCTION, MANLINESS, AND CLASS 


Alger boy-heroes who upheld the virtue of the Republic were not only full citizens of 
the Republic but they were ‘manly.’ They were self-made in the sense that they 
produced themselves; their character was under their own control. Poweriscentral tothe 
Alger narrative as the author struggles to keep youth from being overpowered by some 
of the changes in their environment. The power and autonomy of his boy heroes were 
defined by this capacity for self-production. Since the hero’s character was like gold, for 
Alger, inhering in the object and going wherever the object went, manly boys were not 
dependent upon any specific employers: their value was self-contained and would be 
recognized. Those who lacked power over themselves or who lacked the capacity to 
protect themselves were not independent. Those Alger characters who lacked such 
power were seen as women, children, or the working classes. 

It was a real struggle to be manly in the Gilded Age. Many new sources of power 
threatened the individual’s control over the self. How compatible was the production 
of goods with the production of self in a workplacein which one ceded control over one’s 
time and movements to others, and where one’s economic independence could be lost 
amid business cycle fluctions? Asmore peoplesold theirlabor powerin themarketplace, 
how would real worth (character) be recognized and preserved? Were certain “idealess” 
occupations incompatible with the development of a manly character? And were 
Alger’s‘manly’ heroes, sofamiliartoseveral generations of youth, viewed asexemplifying 
manly virtues? The boundary between production and consumption was a key site 
where the actor was defined. Thestruggle would help reshape notions of independence 
and self-production that were vital to understandings of citizenship. 

The self is a property by virtue of laboring to produceit. By producing oneself—being 
responsible for the development of one’s character and maturation—one has a title as 
producer. This property in the self (independence) must be closely guarded, and then 
one kind of property (character) can beget another.” 

But was this “manly” fiction? Shifting nineteenth century standards are highly 
revealing: on the dimension of character, Alger boys are losing male identities. 
Characterization increasingly aligns the Alger hero with the wrong gender and wrong 
dass. Characters who were simple, transparent, and one-dimensional had not become 
merely uninteresting. For cultural elites, Alger’s characters came tolook like the female 
characters that prevailed as the “natural” or accurate portrayal of women in the second 
quarter of the century.” Simple, undifferentiated persons who tended more to action 
than to introspection were closer to the realm of nature than to that of convention and 
civilization. Such characters were more allied with the female. They were, likewise, 
allied with the young, and with the working classes. 

Workers were dissociated from emerging class-based images of manhood by their 
dependence on employers; loss of control over their activities; intemperance, violence 
and unrestrained passion; performance of simple, manual labor; absence of cultural 
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refinement; and restricted ability toconsume. They were even often exchangeablein the 
workplace with women and children. Engagement in production itself seemed to 
estrange one from manhood. Producing the self made one aman; producing goodsmade 
one not-a-man. Antebellum workers who demanded that employers fulfill obligations 
of paternal authority, and who noted: “Observe how poor and dependent are the 
producers, and howrich and powerful the consumers of wealth” sensed the association 
of manhood, independence, potency, and capacity to consume.” Rather subtly the 
world was inverted: the idle capitalist was a male because he was potent, while the 
worker-producer was not a man, because s/he was not. 

This dissociation of productive labor from manhood would become a theme in 
Veblen’s end of century Theory of the Leisure Class. “Virtually the whole range of 
industrial employments is an outgrowth of what is dassed as woman’s work in the 
primitive barbarian society,” he wrote. The division of labor between the sexes is a 
distinction between exploit and drudgery. Possession of wealth and industrial exemption 
were cultural measures of prowess; manners, breeding, domesticmusic, and sports are 
among the branches of learning which manifest leisure and worth. From the time of the 
predatory culture, 

labor comes to be associated in men’s habits of thought with weakness and 
subjection to a master. Itis therefore a markof inferiority, and therefore comes 
to be accounted unworthy of man in his best estate.*4 


But with the midcentury rise of the dime novel, new working dass symbols of 
potency and maleness would be created. John Armstrong, Mechanic was a muscular, 
virile, simple, active, hard-working class hero. Though learning some rudimentary 
educational skills helped him rise, his manliness was not in question. Armstrong was 
in the company of many more working class heroes in a battle to retain control over the 
very definition of maleness in the Gilded Age. 

As doers, not thinkers, as characters who are neither introspective nor complexly 
drawn, Alger heroes share something with working class John Armstrong. However, 
consistent with Alger’s Whiggish emphasis on temperance and suppression of passion 
as the route to civilization, his boys neither drink nor do they yield to angry outbursts 
of verbal or physical violence.* And Alger heroes are preserved from mature 
employment thatdirectly engagesin production, often attaining symbols ofa heightened 
capacity to consume. The hero’s independence and consumption capacity identify him 
with power and potency. As gendered characters, Alger’s heroes were transitional— 
perhaps even in no-man’s-land. 

Mature male development was being claimed and reclaimed. The authors of more 

“masculine” fiction, such as Melville, Hawthorne, Cooper and Whitman, “wrote 
principally about men, not girls and children, and they wrote about men engaged in 
economically and ecologically significant activities.“* Alger’s central characters are 
children, adolescents, and women. His absent or failed fathers and his nuclear families 
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consisting of mother and children keepsstories centered on domesticity and consumption, 
even while heroes have to go out into the world to secure these goods. 

Alger’s boy heroes intend to take their place in the world of men, but they maintain 
community and nurturant values. Alger not only shared the sentimental author’s 
emphasis on faith, family and community, but he was an upholder of morality in the 
republic. Both were increasingly the domain of women. In the hemaphroditic tale, the 
author resists what “masculine” is coming to be. The manly boy in a sentimental tale 
is a wish—and a misfit. 

As Alger’s works were associated with the unreflective and uncultivated, so were 
their readers. Here were boys concerned with action, with no evidence of a rich inner 
life at this point in their young lives. They didn’t yet approximate the men of character 
reviewers now expected from fiction authors. Alger readers were progressively 
depicted as gullible and unable to discern the difference between fact and fiction. If the 
young and the infantalized working classes could form false pictures of the world, it is 
not surprising that their reading matter came under increasing scrutiny. If popular 
fiction readers could not be counted upon to know the difference between fact and 
fiction, then they would perhaps have to be protected from such literature. 


B. ENTERTAINMENTS: THEATER AND FICTION 


I wish I had something to read . . . some nice dime novel like ‘The Demon of 
the Danube.’ That was splendid. I like it a good deal better than Dickens. It’s 
more excitin’. 

Sam in Alger, The Young Outlaw 


Unity of culture implied the construction and maintenance of a common discourse, a 
discourse of shared language, values, and understandings. Meanwhile, classes were 
being increasingly differentiated in wealth, life chances, residence space, language, 
culture, amusements, and reading tastes. 

The author was part of a struggle over culture, language, habits, class, and meanings 
in asociety in which differences and social distance were becoming ever more apparent. 
The identity of the Republic was at stake; its unity was entailed in its identity. Alger’s 
battle against distinctions and class-specific entertainments could be seen as allied with 
elite and bourgeois attempts to master pleasures—pleasures which “are not only 
textualised but are also institutionalised and politicsed.”* 

Entertainment was a battleground of culture and class. Forms of amusement—from 
circuses to evening parties to theaters~were much discussed by the guardians of culture. 
If parents, guardians, dergymen and other traditional representatives of the moral 
authority of the community thought that the young were theirs, ownership was 
nevertheless being challenged by “that whole race of men, whose camp is the Theatre, 
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the Circus, the Turf, or the Gaming-table . . . a race whose instinct is destruction .. .”* 
This battle against power and seduction was also a battle about class culture. 

Alger was an active participant in this struggle over pleasure. He is not, however, 
a criticof mere amusements that he considersinnocent; one youth isa circus rider, others 
sing for their living, and a few take partin (legitimate) stage performances. Alger heroes 
attend magic shows, circuses, evenings of music performed by whistlers or bird 
imitators, and picture shows put on by traveling professors with stereopticons. Most 
tracts raising the subject of recreations and pleasure were not concerned with any simple 
repression of recognised pleasures, but with defining, regulating, and locating them in 
their appropriatesites. One frequent concern was to shift pleasures from the site of mass 
activity (fairs, football matches with unlimited players, carnivals verging on riot) to the 
site of private and individualized activity. 

For Alger as well, the pleasures of hearth and home, of a good book and good 
companionship were better than publicspectacle. Good entertainments frequently take 
place in the parlor. Heroes who gravitate to the city retain a suspicion of the city’s 
pleasures; as another noted, “The ‘pleasures’ associated with the city have been 
historically dubious, to say the least.”* 

Alger and many of his contemporaries treated the emergence of class differences as 
problems of habit and character formation. The struggle over [class] habits is viewed as 
a threat to character development that furthermore threaten to break the Republic into 
many parts. As tastes, habits, and culture diverged in dass-specific ways, Alger did 
battle over literature, theater, and other entertainments. He refused to grant the 
differentiation of class audiences, habits, and tastes that was increasingly visible in 
theater and literature. Though he shared much of the language and agenda of 
nineteenth century reformers, writers of advice manuals, sermons, and religious fiction, 
his fiction became an object of struggle in the era of the Comstock Crusades. 

The young who fail to modestly prosper may have acquired bad habits that make 
them unworthy of notice. If these bad habits indude gambling, drinking, smoking, 
theft, and lying, they also include use of improper English, bad reading habits, and 
selection of questionable theatrical entertainments. Alger’s editorial comments, 
exhortations to moral reform, and declamations against selfishness address these 
problems. Those who frequent class-specificamusements, violate genteel morality, and 
who use (or consume via reading) a private language of shared meaning that excludes 
outsiders are thereby kept from rising in the world. Their habits constitute their class, 
are the explanation of their class. 

Alger’s course for preserving the identity of the Republic and uphoiding the virtue 
of its citizens was deeply indebted to his Harvard training in the texts and lessons of 
antiquity. He looked to Athens and saw diasses sitting side by side in cultural 
productions, enjoying the same pleasures, engaging in the same discourse. He saw, on 
these shores, the Astor Place riots. 
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The night English actor William Charles Macready took the Astor Place stage in 
Macbeth in May, 1849, American popular favorite Edwin Forrest was a few streets away 
acting the muscular, pugilistic Gladiator, by American playright Robert Montgomery 
Bird.» Forrest apparently gave no support to the disruptors. At the Astor Place Opera 
House, most of the seats had been secured by “the hard-handed multitude, who had 
made the strife an affair of dasses and were bent on putting down the favorite of what 
they called the kid-gloved and silk-stockinged gentry.” 

Macready’s entrance was met by a chorus of heckling: “Three or the codfish 
aristocracy!’ and ‘Down with the English hog!’” Eggs, potatoes, apples, coins, pieces of 
wood, a shoe, and gallery chairs finally drove Macready from the stage.4 When 
prominent New Yorkers prevailed upon him toassay asecond performance, determined 
that the mob not prevail, those outside the theater threw paving stones and tried torush 
the entrance. The performance went on, and the militia fired on the mob. “The law by 
its armed force vindicated its authority at the cost of this frightful tragedy, and taught 
the passionate and thoughtless populace a lesson which it is to be hoped no similar 
circumstances will ever call for again.”@ 

In themeantime, Alger was at Harvard, nostalgicfor tragedy performancein ancient 
Athens, where classes were united in the same space and in the same civilized discourse: 
It must have been an impressive spectacle—that vast multitude—seated tier 
above tier, bench upon bench, occupied by one common subject of interest, 
with their passions alternately soothed and excited surrendering their whole 
souls to the absorbing interest with which the poet had invested the brilliant 

creations of his fancy.” 

It was hardly accidental that a cherished dimenovel author figured in the Astor Place 
Riots, highlighting as it does the association between story paper, dime novel, and 
melodrama genres. For the story papers frequently engaged in “the utilization, by 
paraphrasing them, of pieces which are having a successful run at the theatres... 
Reversing a common process, they are not ‘dramatized for the stage,’ but narrativized 
for the story paper.”“ 

The crossing of theatrical melodrama and dime novels meant that “reading became 
a way of preserving and recapturing a public moment or a favorite performance.” 
Melodramas, dime novels, and story papers shared common audiences and often a 
common body of stories. And the split that was emerging between melodrama and 
legitimate theater was reproduced in the split between sensational and genteel fiction.© 


Forantebellum advicemanual authors, thetheater was often taken tobeacategorically 
evil influence~a school of vice, where those, especially of the feebler sex, listen to the 
suggestion of the seducer; and where, even the mere presence of crowds was likely to 
produce disease from the impurity of the atmosphere. For other members of the 
middle classes in midcentury, it was the working-class theater that constituted the 
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problem. “Art and cultural consumption .. . [were] fulfil[ing] a social function of 
legitimating social differences.”” 

Alger tended to boycott the melodramas. The boy who goes to the Bowery or other 
place of amusement in lower Manhattan is usually drubbed. At best, it is a waste of 
money for poor boys who would do better saving. The message about delayed 
gratification is given at a time when working-class audiences were often passionately 
involved in the theater; toward the end of the century, “some men and women who 
earned only ten dollars a week in thesweatshops reportedly spent half of it on tickets.” 

When Paul, the Peddler takes his mother and invalid brother to Barnum’s Museum, 
they see what Alger considers a good class of play—Uncle Tom's Cabin. “Niblo’s Garden, 
the New York Circus and Wallack’s, where a gallery seat cost thirty cents and London 
successes were often performed, were places occasionally visited by the boys.”® 
However, boys attending the theater more frequently go to the Old Bowery or Tony 
Pastor’s, a somewhat different class of establishment. And Tony Pastor’s was early 
vaudeville, considered by many tobemorally inoffensive.> Buthere, in Alger’s Pastor's, 
“from his seat in the pit,” the hero “indulged in independent criticism of the acting, as 
he leaned backin his seat and munched peanuts, throwing theshells about carelessly.” 
Critics had been complaining of “the music of cracking peanuts” in American theatrical 
performances since at least the 1830s. 

When a late Alger hero decides to indulge himself by accompanying a friend to one 
of these suspect theater establishments, he is the ingenue who cannot separate fact and 
fantasy. When the stage villain throws the heroine from a bridge into the water, the hero 
is ready to jump onto the stage to save the fair maiden and “punish the brutal ruffian”; 
he finds it difficult to believe the characters are friends in real life. His accomplished 
companion knows it is merely play-acting, but points out another in the theater who 
“believes in it as much as you do,” and whois crying. The companion says to Dean: 
“I envy you, Dean. You enjoy the play much better than I do, for you believe in it while 
I know it for a sham—that is, I know t’s merely play-acting,” but Dean does not, in fact, 
enjoy the world of fantasy. For the hero, it is a “problem” to think the things on stage 
real. The hero does not dwell in the realm of the bulk of the audience nor they in his. 
He is of a different class. 

Such audience response replays that of an infamous midcentury French “heroine,” 
Emma Bovary, at a considerably more respectable performance. Attending Lucia di 
Lammermoor, Emma 

thought [Edgar] must have inexhaustible supplies of love in him to lavish it 
upon the crowd with such effusion. All her attempts at critical detachment 
were swept away by the poetic power of the acting, and, drawn to the man by 
the illusion of the part, she tried to imagine his life~extraordinary, magnifi- 
cent, notorious, the life that could have been hers if fate had willed it. If only 
they had met! He would have loved her, they would have travelled together 
through all the kingdoms of Europe from capital to capital, sharing in his 
success and in his hardships, picking up the flowers thrown to him, mending 
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his clothes . . . She longed to run to his arms, to take refuge in his strength, as 
in the incarnation of love itself, and to say to him, to cry out, “Take me away! 
carry me with you! let us leave! All my passion and all my dreams are yours!” 
The curtain fell. 

Alger objects to these melodramatic performances just as he and others objected to 
dime novels, precisely because they encourage their [class] audience to make mistakes 
between fact and fiction. People who live in the world of fantasy play the lottery and 
blame others for their bad luck. Fantasy tends to passivity or even criminality—it is not 
part of a world in which active individuals take responsibility for improving their 
chances. 

Worse than mere amusement, melodrama encouraged sensationalism, pandered to 
the lowest tastes of the masses, and occasioned mistakes between fact and fantasy. By 
contrast to tragedy, melodrama’s “theme and scene lay in the middle or lower dass and 
in a limited sphere.” The Melodramatic Medley, a degenerate branch of the romantic 
school of acting, “has a nameless herd of followers. .. it hasno system and is butinstinct 
and passion let loose and run wild”; it yields “its mushroom crops of empiric 
sensationalists.”> Such amusements arenot like harmless circuses and magician shows. 
Alger’s objection to the theater is reserved for the theater of the lower classes. 


One of the most important Gilded Age struggles over habits, tastes, morals, and dass 
markers took place in the arena of reading. Expansion of literacy, proliferation of 


newspapers and magazines, extension of the market for literature created new readers 
and new opportunities for thereading publictoshapetheir cultural universe. Audiences 
were increasingly segmented and specialized, just as were publishers and authors. 

Certain reading was a bad habit, threatening to become a class marker. The terms 
available to identify this fiction reading induded false, unrealistic, cheap, low quality, 
harmful, and sensational. 

When Alger introduces Sylvanus Snodgrass, who writes serialized stories such as 
“The Ragpicker’s Curse” in Ben Bruce, “Ben was not much of a judge of literature, but 
it didn’t seem to him that this title suggested a high order of literary merit.” Snodgrass 
haughtily asserts that [William Dean] Howells “couldn’t write a story for the Weekly 
Bugle. There isn’t excitement enough in his productions... They lack snap and fire.”* 

The daim is that story paper audiences would find high-brow fiction—espedially an 
author becoming noted for literary realism—lacking in excitement. Story paper 
audiences wanted action, passion, and sensationalism. In one of Snodgrass’s serialized 
stories, “there werenolessthan fifteen murders.” Although Snodgrass says “I knowjust 
what the public want,” Alger finds the standard of publicopinion lacking. He elsewhere 
voiced his disapproval of pandering to the lowest tastes of the public.” Snodgrass fails 
in his attempt to get Ben to invest some of his new fortune by starting a new literary 
weekly after the style of the Bugle. Ben Bruce appeared in Munsey’s Golden Argosy, an 
inexpensive juvenile magazine with a newspaper-like texture. It did not appear in the 
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story papers. But Alger, who had to earn his living by his pen, placed many of his tales 
in the story papers, either before or after the appearance of a bound volume. 

What defined the boundary between high and low quality fiction? Fiction that 
participated in the “real” was distinguished from fiction pure and simple. Alger 
frequently prefaced his works with the hope that the experience of his hero would serve 
as an example to young boys. The author told his young readers that characters were 
frequently drawn from real life, and Student and Schoolmate, Oliver Optic’s journal for 
boys that first serialized early Alger stories echoed him, fondly advertising how true to 
life Alger stories were. 

In writing the Ragged Dick series, Alger recounted, “the materials were gathered by 
myself at firsthand.”* Alger avers that he knew the Johnny Nolan and Micky Maguire 
characters from Ragged Dick, changing the name of the latter, and that there was a boy 
with the name “Ragged Dick,” but he did not know the boy who bore it. “I had 
conversations with many street boys while writing ‘Ragged Dick’ and ‘Tattered Tom’ 
series, and derived from many of them sketches of character and incidents.” Phil, the 
Fiddler is not only flesh and blood, but was even photographed for the novel by a 
Broadway photographer. “I have, by request, given to many of my characters the real 
names of young friends without necessarily making them portraits.”® 

In Alger’s work, current events, real personnages, and real locations interlope on 
fictional journeys. This kind of veracity, however, did not exempt Alger fiction from the 
same criticism with which story papers were met. Story papers and dime novels 
deliberately blurred the distinction between fact and fiction, somewhat like the modern 
tabloids and television tabloids. Many dime novel authors were newspaper reporters 
and editors, and frequently constructed plots from events reported in newspapers 
around the country.” 

Street & Smith, publisher of many Alger novels, suggested to one of their dime 
writers (as they sometimes suggested ideas to Alger) that he “in future stories make no 
special effort to produce an unusual plot, but stick doser to theaction and incident, taken 
as much as possible from newspapers, which are teeming with material of this 
character.” The author subsequently kept careful files of newspaper clippings for raw 
material.“ 

A contempory noted that one attribute of story paper literature provided a “model 
in boldness to over-timid romancers at large”: 

Itis the actual introduction of living persons, whose names and addresses are 
in the directory, selected from any that may be prominent before the commu- 
nity. Sometimes the adventures in which they figure are said to be facts, but 
oftener they are as the chronicler pleases. 


Handsome actors, child actresses, police officials, and even “the resident Turkish 
minister” have figured in such stories.* Alger himself admitted, “I am often indebted 
for characters and incidents to paragraphs in the daily press. Whenever I find one that 
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seems available, I follow the example of Charles Reade, and cut it out for future 
reference.”® 

The story paper audience was invited to believe—-or was not discouraged from 
believing—the veracity of the tales that filled the pages. Story paper literature, Alger’s 
induded, blurred the distinction between fact and fiction just as did melodramatic 
theater. 

Foreshadowing the contemporary debate about violence on television, critics often 
held that stories affected behavior. Because boys are impressionable and identify with 
heroes and adventures, they run off from good homes to have adventures. The author 
of an 1879 Atlantic piece on story papers recounted several real cases in which boys 
foolishly imitate story paper heroes: 

One day, it is three boys who are arrested in Patterson on their way to Texas, 
on the proceeds of a month’s rent they have been sent to pay, but have 
appropriated instead. Another, three Boston boys do us the honor to believe 
that more adventures are to be found in New York than at home, and arrive 
withaslender capital of four dollars and a half toseek them; are robbed ofeven 
this by more knowing gamins of the place, and spend several nights in the 
station-house before they can be reclaimed . . .“ 

Alger’s The Young Outlaw (1875) featured an unlikely hero. Sam has so many bad 
[dass] habits that his resurrection requires a sequel, Sam's Chance (1876). One of Sam’s 
bad habits is dime novel reading. When first we meet him, his new, straight-laced 
guardian asks him if he had read the Bible. Sam retorts: “No, but I’ve read the life of 
Captain Kidd. He was a smart man, though.” A pirateis, toSam, a great man. When 
bought a catechism, Sam is disappointed that there are no pictures, and says he would 
rather the deacon get him that book, “pointing to a thin pamphlet copy of ‘Jack, the 
Giant-Killer."”“© Sam has obviously acquired very bad literary habits. Unhappy with 
having to work hard, Sam regrets the absence of a dime novel to read when released to 
his room under pretense of illness (quoted at the outset of the Fiction Wars section). The 
influence of a good boy of strong character finally turns him toward the path of 
rehabilitation—a journey that even brings him into contact with the boys of Harvard 
College. 

Alger’s fiction is replete with such examples. New York street boys heading west for 
resettlement by the Children’s Aid Society discuss the dime novel “Pathfinder Pete; or, 
The Wild Hunter of the West.” They are ready to take on wild animals, armed with the 
“superior knowledge” of the comrade “who had had the great privilege of reading the 
instructive story of’ Pathfinder Pete.’”* Such stories arm them with much misinformation 
and false bravado. 

Moreseriousisa later case: Guy Gladstone, a boy from a good family runs away from 
home to hunt Indians in the Westin Dean Dunham. Heis imitating “Daredevil Dick, the 
Young Hunter of the Rio Grande.” In search of excitement and glory, Guy says: 
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They'll [my parents] be proud enough of me, when they read about my 
exploits. Maybe there'll be a play written about me. When I get home I 
shouldn’t mind going round, playing in it myself.” 

Guy is later found selling papers in Denver without money enough to go home. 

Alger exhorted his audience to a better class of literature. Alger heroes would not be 
caught dead reading dime novels. They are not swayed by story paper fiction. Alger 
heroes’ reading tends to their self-improvement. They read works of history and 
biographies of famous Americans such as Franklin. Boys would also be improved, 
Alger thought, with his own fictionalized biographies of Webster, Lincoln, and Garfield. 
They also read Alger and Optic novels.* Real heroes deserved to be imitated, pirates 
and outlaws did not.” 

Alger held a common view that impressionable and naive readers—members of the 
lower orders—tend to model their lives after charactersin melodramas, dimenovels, and 
story papers. He warns readers not to do so on the basis of cheap fiction. And yet, he 
seems to be counting on almost precisely this reaction. 

Alger’s output participated in the genre of the melodrama, with its stark contrast 
between good and evil and in which the virtuous triumph and wicked characters are 
defeated. However, he proffers only morally upright heroes. If the audience models its 
behavior upon that of the hero—and he repeatedly urges them to consider the hero an 
inspiring example for their lives—then could he not reinforce traditional values and/or 
reform individuals in his audience? Manipulating the boundaries of fact and fiction, 


Alger hopes readers will be inspired to virtue (character) through imitation. These 
stories are designed to help readers “suspend their disbelief” and take their fiction out 
into the world. 


Fiction could, in Alger’s view, educate and elevate the tastes and morals of readers 
without coercion. But this fiction had first to begin with an understanding of the boys 
(and girls) whom it sought to reach. Alger prided himself on an ability to talk to youth 
with a natural love of adventure and excitement, and scoffed at model boys. The 
pedagogical point was that, tolead, onemust begin whereyour audienceis, demonstrating 
sympathy forthem. WhileAlgerbelievedthereis “noobjectiontohealthy exctement,” 

Sensational stories, such as are found in the dime and half-dime libraries, do much 
harm, and are very objectionable. Many a boy hasbeen tempted tocrimeby them. Such 
stories as “The Boy Highwayman,” “The Boy Pirate,” and books of that class, do 
incalculable mischief. Better that a boy’s life should be humdrum than filled with such 
dangerous excitement.” 

The author shares some of the concerns of the famed moral crusader, Anthony 
Comstock, who attacked dime novels and story papers as “a symbolic universe so 
potent as to erase the real world from the minds of readers, leading them to act out the 
scenes depicted in dime novels.” But Comstock went further than exhortation, making 
God the ally of censorship: 
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The editor of the blood-and-thunder story papers, half-dime novels, and 
cheap stories ofcrime. .. [is] willingly or unwillingly, [among] Satan’s efficient 
agents to advance his kingdom by destroying the young.”! 

With the moral panic concerning sensational fiction in the 1870s and 1880s, Alger’s 
critics came to equate him more with the dime novelists and story paper authors he 
attacked. The Comstock Crusades and American Library Association waged war on 
writers such as Alger, Optic, Castlemon, Ellis. Not all appreciated Alger’s design for 
rehabilitating the boys of the dangerous classes. Increasing attention to the reformation 
and direction of reading habits accompanied the great expansion of libraries in the final 
decades of the century. Whereas a range of opinion existed about what kind of fiction 
should be permitted in the libraries, there was a rough consensus that librarians should 
attempt to supervise and guide the reading of patrons.” 

The American Library Association took up the subject of children’s reading in their 
annual meetings starting in 1882; the annual report of 1883 literally dedared war upon 
Alger, Optic, Castlemon, and Ellis: “Librarians must therefore continue to carry the war 
... into the enemy’s camp, and by their very intrepidity enlist parents and teachers to 
their standard until the dayis won.”” Thecrusadetoremove Alger’s works from public 
library shelves scored someits first victories as early as the late 1870s. The Association’s 
conventions continued to denounce Alger novels as “softening the brains” of even the 
wisest of men. By 1902, their offensive had been sharpened to the point that they would 
start claiming the novels were “harmful” and “bad”.* 

If the era had had the literary equivalent of the movie rating system to mark these 
works “PG” or “R,” Tipper Gore’s rock music warning labels, or rules confining certain 
types of shows tolate-night television, librarians might have breathed more easily: “The 
public library ought not to furnish young persons with a means of avoiding parental 
supervision of their reading.”* In an 1894 survey, some libraries reported issuing Alger 
books to adults only.” 

If among those most in need of direction were juveniles, the preoccupation with 
reading habits extended to those impressionable newer readers of the working classes, 
who needed guidance every bit as much as did young readers. A Germantown, 
Pennsylvania librarian who excluded all fiction from the library reported: 

A very considerable number of the frequenters of our library are factory girls, 
the class most disposed to seek amusement in novels and peculiarly liable to 
be injured by their false pictures of life. These young people have, under our 
State laws, an education equal to reading average literature... According to 
our gauge of their mental calibre, we offer to select an interesting book for 
them. They seem often like children learning to walk; they must be led awhile, 
but they sooncater for themselves: we have thought but few leave because they 
cannot procure works of fiction.” 


In an 1876 Department of the Interior report, Public Libraries in the United States, a 
librarian writing about libraries in manufacturing communities counseled against 
making patron demand the criterion for what books should be furnished: “In such 
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communities as we are especially considering, adherencetosucha principle as this would 
make the library a mere slop shop of sensational fiction.” 

The most rigid of these librarians campaigned to preserve the purity of the Republic, 
fighting diversification of dass, language, and culture by forceably demanding 
homogeneity. They, the natural elite, would lead where others proved unwilling. 
Lurking behind their fears was often a belief, reiterated in recent years, that public 
institutions were undermining parental values and moral authority. Providing trashy 
and potentially harmful fiction sanctions the activity of reading it, just as sex education 
in schools suggests that public authorities are condoning adolescent sexual activity. 
Public distribution of the means of inflicting moral harm (popular fiction) encourages 
it, and is the nineteenth century equivalent of sterile needles for drug addicts and 
condoms for sexually active teens. 

Should the state, the Department of the Interior 1876 report on Public Libraries in the 
United States of America asks, provide citizens with the means for their own undoing? 
Some contributors directly addressed the issue as one of government subsidy of 
indiscriminate or trashy published matter, prefiguring Jesse Helms’ and Patrick 
Buchanan’s indignation about federal support of “immoral” art. The mission of 
guardianship is unquestioned. Sounding themes that would be echoed by opponents 
of bilingual education and multiculturalism in the public schools, some raised issues 
about the values the United States was promoting through its public expenditures for 
schooling: 

Ifitis held to be the duty of the State to supply boys and girls with dime novels, 
and the business of theschools to tax the people that they may be taught to read 
them, public education is not quite as defensible as many persons have 
supposed.” 

Many conservative elites were quite willing to use the state as an instrument for the 
enforcement of morals and standards. Although the formulation was often negative- 
-getting the publicsector out of the business of subsidizing trash, either through libraries 
or through low postal rates—the state could make paternalistic determinations about 
value, teaching the fledgling child to walk. To change tastes and behavior of those 
[young, class-specific] members of the Republic, elites would have to remove evil 
influences. As fiction proliferated and reading tastes diverged in class-specific ways, 
one of the key questions was how leaders in a democracy could deal with what might 
be termed cultural defection. 

Others were not comfortable with censorship. There were growing efforts in this 
period to save the unredeemed through social reform, charity work, education and 
attempts to bring the uninitiated some small taste of the higher things of life. Alger’s 
solution wasin part found here. Ratherthan tamper with themarket, oneshould engage 
in consumer education. Sell candy but teach children to avoid junk food. Thus, teaching 
consumers toboycott themelodramasand dimenovels would surely reduce thesupply. 
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And firm character is like an innoculation against such pestilence; mere contact would 
no longer cause infection. 

Others, conceding the battle for unity and virtue, sought to insulate themselves into 
segmented societies of like-minded persons of taste or character. They were, after all, 
the true citizens of the Republic. Those who emphasized class markers and difference 
in Alger’s fiction were among such people; for Alger, they were would-be aristocrats and 
frauds. Dress, manners, residential neighborhoods, places of entertainment, and other 
indicators of difference could be used to identify those with whom one was safe; others 
would be screened out and off. Those truly worthy of respect kept up contact and 
conversation with any from the other orders who would listen. 

The most optimistic believed we could be one estate, and that most humans were 
alike in seeking self-improvement, sharing the same desire as themselves. The right- 
thinkers constituted a critical mass and were not going to be undermined by the 
profligates. Danger did not justify exerting power over those who mustultimately build 
their own character. Here was Alger. 

Critics who feared the moral effects of sensational fiction or who argued for the 
removal of Alger’s works from library shelves were more fearful for the Republic's 
virtue than was Alger. Unsure of the steady principles of their increasingly class- 
diversified readership, they echoed fears that sinister influences from without could— 
orinvariably would—corrupt the young. They weremore than agents of genteel culture; 
they were guarding the Republic against vice. 


CONCLUSION 


As difference posed a challenge to the assertion that “we are all of thesameestate,”® and 
as new sources of dangerous power threatened the Republic, the author of Ragged Dick 
was far from alone in attempting to address these Gilded Age problems of class. 

Change, in the form of difference and distance, hierarchy and inequality, was 
addressed in at least four ways in the Gilded Age: by insulation and segregation, 
compulsory conformity, moral reform, and levelling. Some simply sought to isolate 
themselvesinto communities apart; we werenot oneestate. In handsother than Alger’s, 
the insistence that class distinctions of taste, habit, and culture be rendered meaningless 
could and would becomean imperative—” Americanism.”® Conformitytothestandards 
of genteel culture, and to its morality, was required of an American. As industrial 
development helped shape the unrecognizability of some classes of citizens, those 
demanding conformity demanded that these classes make themselves recognizable—or 
alternately, they would simply not exist. The recipe for erasing difference was to ask all 
classes to accept the values and guidance of the natural aristocracy. 

Alger yearned for the world in which classes occupied the same theater and engaged 
in the same discourse. But his particular vision of unity brought the theater closer to 
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ordinary lives. The discourse should have the moral tone of the Cambridge elite, but the 
voice and fire of Edwin Forrest. 

This fiction is paternalisticin its encouragement of virtue. Butitis virtue by example, 
kindness, and occasional sermon—not force. Alger was, then, ultimately morecommitted 
to democracy: In the culture wars of the Gilded Age, the language at Alger’s disposal 
to define laudable or acceptable theater and literature was largely forged by reference 
to what these were not. What was in good taste was still rather amorphous: King Lear 
and The Gladiator, Howells and Optic each had dignity in the dominant culture. In 
Alger’s view, while there were gradients of quality, these were not principally about 
dass. Those whoinsisted on exclusive or overly refined standards were merely pseudo- 
aristocrats and Eurocentric imitators. Indigenous literature and drama at least did not 
suffer from the sin of Anglo- or Francophilia. 

For Alger, the optimist, respectable culture—redefined and broadened—was accessible 
tononelites. The Republic would haveto give up any aristocraticpretense. Those who 
would engage in affectation, class markers, make money the measure of the man, and 
demand deference from others would yield thestage to Ragged Dick. Class and cultural 
distance were negated both by moral reform and by attacking pseudo-aristocrats. 
Astheauthor attacked pretense and social distance, hehad something to offer those who 
wereincreasingly becoming differentiated as classes apart and losersin the development 
of capitalism. 

Alger’s fiction sought to bridge the gulf between dlassesin culture, society, economy, 
and polity. Heinterposed genteel culture between twin adversaries of selfish materialism 
and working class culture. In doing so, he had to confront each. Citizens could be 
persuaded or encouraged to virtue without coercion, and would be better citizens for 
retaining their power and liberty. Alger reworked social texts without supporting or 
legitimating the daims of working-class cultures and while lampooning aristocratic 
daims based on wealth or a culture of consumption. 

Alger did notmerely replicate the messages of other cultural guardians. He probably 
could not have done so and, at the same time, made a living by his pen, which his own 
exclusion from the ministry and his family’s economic position made mandatory. The 
particular combination of responses toindustrial development, thenature of theliterary 
output, and the vehicles of production themselves helped shape Alger’s impact on 
popular culture and publicdiscourse. But Alger’s tales about class, culture, gender, and 
power also spoke about the identity and unity of the Republic. 

It is dearly not only a political scientist who could ask the questions I did in this book. 
But political scientists taught me to wonder about the production and reproduction of 
certain modes of thought, and to pose questions about therelationship between political 
grammars and lived experience. The symbols Alger created entered the grammar of 
American politics. My investigation asks why and how thismight have been, and might 
continue to persist when issues of class, power, and difference remain vital. 
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Could you, said he [Polemarchus], persuade men 
who do not listen? 


Plato, The Republic, Book I? 


Society is a man in a larger form, and we are 

all members, and must act in concert with the 

rest, and do our duty to the whole, or we 

shall find ourselves--like a hand that lies 

inactively appropriating the life-blood that 

flows into it, without doing any thing for the 

whole body--gradually losing our power, and 

withering away into mental impotency. 
T. S. Arthur, Advice to Young Men on their 
Duties and Conduct in Life (1847)? 


Horatio Alger, Jr. (1832-1899), author of Ragged Dick and over 


one hundered other stories for boys, is an author unlikely to be 


found in the canon for scholars of either American political 


thought or American literature. Though he has been rediscovered of 
late by students of popular culture, Alger's legacy is generally 
that of creator of a type of hero who rises through the ranks by 
his own efforts. 

Never has this second generation graduate of both Harvard 
College and the Divinity School been viewed as an author 
implementing a political project, steeped in the classics and the 
religion of the Harvard Unitarian moralists. Though his need to 
earn a living by his pen shaped his literary output, Alger can also 
be seen as having pedagogical as well as economic reasons for 
stepping into the emerging gap between genteel and working class 


culture. The author sought to influence classes and youth that 
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might otherwise be lost to virtue as he defined it. And on the 
preservation of this virtue hung the fate of the Republic. 

This paper argues that Alger waged a battle for the identity 
and unity of a Republic that was witnessing the dislocations of 
industrialization, the changes occasioned by the influx of 
immigrants, and the consequences of the growing social and economic 
distance between classes. 

Alger and many contemporaries struggled to define and contain 
the terms on which these battles for the Republic would take place. 
And would-be moral guides fought the politics of class in the 
language of virtue. In the arena of production, the discourse, 
still morally charged, turned to power and gender. 

Examining the politics of identity of the Republic in the 
Gilded Age reveals marked parallels to contemporary struggles over 
culture, virtue, and identity: to drug wars, violence on 
television, standard English and English first, educational 
standards, sex education, federal funding of the arts, and the 


relationship between potency (of the U.S.) and manliness (in the 


military; gays and society).* While I will not be able to explore 


all these parallels in this paper, I hope to make at least some of 
them clearer as I locate Alger amid prominent forms in which the 
politics of identity was fought out in the Gilded Age and consider 
his contribution to the debate. 
* & 
For many members of Alger's era, the battle for the identity 


of the Republic felt like a desperate battle, indeed. When Alger 
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was born in Chelsea (now Revere), Massachusetts in 1832, New 
England had already witnessed important changes from the time of 
the Founders. At manufactoriés like the Lowell Works, wage- 
laborers spoke up for reduced hours, better pay, and protested the 
injustices of the factory system. But during Alger's lifetime, far 


more dramatic changes would occur. Railroads and telegraphs 


eliminated distance, generating a national marketplace. 


Immigration brought those with foreign languages, brogues, 
different religions and customs to cities and towns in the United 
States. Industrial development transformed the landscape; city 
populations swelled. The United States was increasingly seen as 
becoming a nation of rich and poor. Difference and distance 
between Americans was ever-more apparent. The Civil War shattered 
any conviction that our differences were insignificant. We were no 
longer--if we were ever--a nation where all were of one estate. 

In the eyes of some elites and moral guardians, the Republic 
was practically under siege. And if the endurance of the Republic 
depended on the virtue of its citizens, what would happen when we 
were made up of a nation of strangers and cast among people who 
could not be counted on for good moral influence? If family, 
hometown, and clergy were all declining as persistent influences on 
the young, what would become of the Republic? As class differences 
were increasingly apparent, the anxiety increased. Could we all 
still be one estate? 

It was not uncommon, at midcentury, to think of the Republic 


as a growing youth.‘ For self-appointed moral guides, the link 
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between individual character formation and the welfare of the 
community was hardly questioned. Young men were counseled: 
"Consider now, how much depends on the character you are forming 
. . - the welfare of this whole community .. . [depends] on your 
possessing a character of true virtue and excellence."*® Since the 
character of the young and the character of the Republic were 
inextricably bound, leaders assumed responsibility for each. If 
the viability of the Republic depended upon virtue, character 


formation was possibly the central political concern. 


In the face of growing difference and social distance, 
moralists echoed jeremiads of old. The old guard processed forces 
of change in the framework of declension; the golden era of social 
relations in America was past, and "the social history implicitly 
woven throughout the advice manuals was an extended jeremiad on 
America's declension from a more ordered and virtuous era."® 


For those concerned about the identity of the Republic, change 


and diversity posed a dilemma. How could the poor, the working 


classes, the immigrant, the African-American be incorporated into 
an identifiable Republic? Woula the debate about incorporation 
employ reason, force, persuasion, or would the effort itself end? 
Some citizens simply sought to isolate themselves into 
communities apart; we were not one estate. Conceding the battle 
for unity and virtue, they sought to insulate themselves into 
segmented societies of like-minded persons of taste or character.’ 
They were, after all, the true citizens of the Republic. Those who 


emphasized class markers and difference in Alger's fiction were 
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among such people; for Alger, they were would-be aristocrats and 
frauds. Dress, manners, residential neighborhoods, places of 
entertainment, and other indicators of difference could be used to 
identify those with whom one was safe; others would be screened out 
and off. Those truly worthy of respect kept up contact and 
conversation with any from the other orders who would listen. 

For those who felt a vital stake in the preservation of the 
identity of the Republic, such segregation or withdrawal was not a 
possible response to change. Difference and distance, hierarchy 


and inequality, were addressed in several additional ways in the 


Gilded Age: compulsory conformity, moral reform, and levelling. 


One issue was how to exercise leadership in a democracy, and how 
democracies deal with cultural defection. 

The battle for the Republic had two domestic fronts. On one 
front was a struggle over culture, social distance, difference, and 
the grounds of discourse. Those who did not choose exit struggled 
over the terms on which common discourse could be maintained--terms 
on which most or all of those who wished could be part of the 
Republic. The other front crosscut the first. It was about the 
terms of participation in the emerging industrial order. The 
struggle, with a continuum of responses from accommodation to 
resistance, pitted independence and potency against dependence and 
powerlessness. Definitions of manliness were at stake. 

One was coerced tastes and standards, including demands for 
moral conformity, prohibition, and censorship--the route of the 


library movement that sought to remove Alger, Ellis, and Castlemon 
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novels from library shelves in the wake of the Comstock Crusade. 
Librarians and other would-be moral guides and cultural arbiters 
campaigned to preserve the purity of the Republic, fighting 
diversification of class, language, and culture by controlling 
access to--controlling the supply of--dangerous materials. They, 
the natural elite, would lead where parents and others proved 
unwilling. 

In hands other than Alger's, the insistence that class 
distinctions of taste, habit, and culture be rendered meaningless 
could and would become an imperative--"Americanism."*® Conformity 
to the standards of genteel culture, and to its morality, was 
required of an American. As industrial development helped shape 
the unrecognizability of some classes of citizens, those demanding 
conformity demanded that these classes make themselves 
recognizable--or alternately, they would simply not exist. 

But in the United States, many middle class moralists fought 
to retain these people who threatened to become a class apart. 
They repeatedly linked their concern for the morals of America's 
rising generation(s) with their fears for the disintegration and 
degeneration of the Republic. Their fears rang out in advice 
manuals, lectures to mercantile associations and mechanics' 
societies, and sermons. 

Power was a central dimension of the battle for the identity 
of the Republic. Alger and other moral guardians struggled to keep 


youth from being overpowered by some of the changes in their 


environment. Power over oneself was a necessary ingredient in 
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developing character and manliness, autonomy and independence. 


Such power was essential in the Republic, and yet it was 
threatened. Advice manual authors and moral guides saw dangers to 
the morals and independence of youth in the guise of confidence 
men, political demagogues, manipulators of appearances, and other 
seducers and performers. Young men and women migrating to the city 
were increasingly facing tests to their mettle away from the 
influence of family, friends, and clergy. The young must avoid 
ceding power over themselves if the virtue and identity of the 
Republic were to be preserved; they must find good moral influences 
so that their virtue, independence, and manliness will flourish. 
Producing oneself stood in tension with the production of goods, 
for in the latter case, one increasingly ceased to own oneself, 
have control over one's labor processes, retain some capacity for 
mental labor, or have the economic cushion necessary to choice. 
The producer of goods risked becoming not-a-man. Alger resisted 
surrender of power by the individual, and by the Republic. 

As tastes, habits, and culture diverged in class-specific 
ways, Alger joined the debate over literature, theater, and other 
entertainments. If some attempted to build bridges across classes 
by lecturing to mechanics’ societies or building libraries, writing 
religious tracts or leading revival movements, Alger built bridges 
with fiction. He produced mass fiction, contributed to popular 
culture, and came to stand at the margins of respectable 
literature. The story papers and cheap magazines in which many of 


his tales appeared were viewed as working-class vehicles. His 
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fiction, too, became an object of struggle. 

The battle for the Republic was a struggle to contain the 
meaning of diversity and class. This struggle was over the power 
to define identity and shape political discourse. Alger's formula 
and foils figure in this struggle. 

In Alger's formulas can be found an allegory. The adolescent 
of the Republic is the adolescent Republic. In this story, the 
young Republic faces dangers that threaten its moral fiber, 
strength, purpose, and identity. The real optimism of the Alger 
story lies here. The Alger hero, whether a New York street boy or 
a boy from a small village in the hinterland, undertakes a journey 
that is a rite of passage. He not only promises to attain his 
manhood and his independence at the end, but his virtue is intact. 
The dangerous passage, in which the hero is torn from community and 
family and their moral influence to be thrown among strangers in 
the city, ends in triumph. The trials and struggle of the young 
hero standing on the verge of adolescence, when his identity and 


destiny will be forged, carry a great deal of cultural and 


political baggage. They are the struggles not merely of Ragged 


Dick and his acquaintances but of the nation undergoing transition. 


* 


Alger's course for preserving the identity of the Republic and 
upholding the virtue of its citizens was deeply indebted to his 
Harvard training in the texts and lessons of antiquity. 


Shaping the young and molding citizens were central political 
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issues for antebellum Harvard neo-Platonists and Unitarian 


moralists.*® Like his Harvard mentors, Alger sought clues in the 


classics about how to lead citizens and influence the popular mind. 


In a student essay, Alger considered how Pericles attained the 
influence he did: 

He [Pericles] did not seek to control, but 

rather yielded to and regulated’ the 

irresistible current of the popular desire. 

No Athenian ever possessed so many qualities 

for obtaining great and lasting influence over 

the various classes of the citizens.” 

Alger's Harvard curriculum and student library charges also 
reveal the hand of Scottish common sense philosophy. The future 
author consulted Scottish magazines steeped in common sense 
philosophy; he read Bacon and Thomas Reid.” Common sense 
philosophy prompted its disciples to insist that empirical evidence 
was reliable and that the material world provided "historical proof 
of intervention in human affairs by a personal God"; idle 
speculation was discouraged. Humans could trust their common 
sense--their perceptions; through these perceptions, they could 
apprehend God's ways.” 

Alger read Plato through the filter of Scottish common sense 
philosophy. His Socrates "turned his attention chiefly to 
practical philosophy: speculation and theory, except as connected 
with practice, he deemed of little value." Everywhere, the 
author exhibited a marked preference for the practical. 

The Harvard Unitarians, attempting a fusion of Plato, 


Christianity, and the Scottish Enlightenment,‘ were optimistic 


about human perfectability: virtue was accessible; the classic 
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search could be democratized. Humans were born with a moral 
faculty--with the potential to make moral judgments; in this sense 
they were equal. In contrast to the Calvinist doctrine of 
predestination, Alger's Unitarian heritage offered the universality 
of grace. 

The obligation of firm character followed from the assurance 
that "there are such things as truth and falsehood; as right and 
wrong. These are, in their nature, immutable and eternal."* 
Immutable moral values are discoverable. However, moral judgments 
were not mere instincts. The faculty must be made conscious--even 
possibly trained. Not all used this faculty.” 

Alger's optimism was shaped in this context. Alger did not 
find appealing the Calvinist's lack of faith in human 
perfectability. If Calvinists such as Henry Ward Beecher argued 
that the steps to decline were everywhere to be seen, Alger would 
have none of it. Some few might lack the capacity for virtue by 
nature; Alger's moral story is nonetheless infused with a sense of 
possibility. 

But what schooling, then, did virtue require? One of Alger's 
own early mentors, Harvard President Edward Everett, classics 
scholar, orator, politician, was among those preoccupied with how 
elites could establish leadership over emerging classes. Emerson, 


recollecting Everett's influence and rapport with his audiences, 


wrote: "There was an influence on the young people from the genius 


of Everett which was almost comparable to that of Pericles in 


. 
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Oratory and education were among the keys to reaching and 
leading nonelites. Education was not merely a matter of reading, 


writing, and arithmetic, but of exerting good moral influence on 


impressionable youth. It could, hopefully, counteracting other 


influences in the environment of poor and immigrant youth. 

Though Alger as tutor "fitted a great many young men for 
college--his partiality being for classical studies,"** his fiction 
considered more accessible forms of good moral influence. The 
education that tends to self-improvement was not monopolized by 
elites or their institutions: Neither Harvard nor the church 
mediated access. Many Alger contemporaries looked to the common 
school for the Republic's virtue and well-being; institutionalized 
learning and literacy could combat poverty, vice, and crime, and 
could promote good behavior and moral development.’® Alger even 
provided alternatives to the institution of the common school. His 
fictional boys and girls were sometimes unschooled, or torn from 
school in the formative years. If they would not be lost, the 
institutional pillars of presumed virtue must be replaceable. 
Benefactors and surrogate parents replaced family and church; home 
learning replaced formal education. Even the poorest Alger hero 
was likely to acquire a book to improve himself, learning how to 
read or teaching himself some other part of the common school 
curriculum. The most untutored could acquire the moral grammar. 

From whence came the Alger hero's firm sense of right and 
wrong? Alger heros were not terribly reflective and certainly not 


philosophical. These adolescents had good instincts and discovered 


| 
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how to trust them. Unschooled benevolent affections could go a 
long way toward maintaining the Republic. "It is the heart and not 
the brain/ That to the Highest doth attain," as Alger quoted 
Longfellow in his ode written in memory of his former teacher in 
1882.7° Alger's young people augmented their common sense through 
valuable lessons learned in street school and by association with 
good guides. Alger had faith in the boy of the adolescent Republic 
and staked some faith in the democratic impulse. But good 
literature and personal influence were vital. 

Alger's classics education also shaped his view of the 
importance that the political community be one, not many; that 
public-mindedness must triumph over selfish and private concerns. 
It shaped his view that all classes should have, insofar as 
possible, the same tastes, habits, and interests; that the distance 
between rich and poor was a danger for the community. 

He looked to Athens and saw classes sitting side by side in 
cultural productions, enjoying the same pleasures, united in the 
same place, engaging in the same civilized discourse: 

It must have been an impressive spectacle--that vast 

multitude--seated tier above tier, bench upon bench, 

occupied by one common subject of interest, with their 
passions alternately soothed and excited surrendering 
their whole souls to the absorbing interest with which 

the poet had invested the brilliant creations of his 

fancy.” 


He penned these words at Harvard in the academic year following the 


riots at the Astor Place Opera in New York in 1849, led by popular 


dime novel author Ned Buntline (E. Z. C. Judson). Partisans of 


American actor Edwin Forrest were pitted against those who had gone 
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to see the more reserved British actor, Edward Macready. This 


event helped demarcate a new era: 


One theater was no longer large enough to 
appeal to all classes .. . One roof, housing 
a vast miscellany of entertainment each 
evening, could no longer cover a people 
growing intellectually and financially more 
disparate.” 


Working classes would increasingly constitute audiences for the 


melodrama. Reading publics were similarly becoming class- 


diversified. Alger collaborated in a biography of the popular 


favorite, Forrest. Though he yearned for the world in which 
classes occupied the same theater and engaged in the same 
discourse, Alger's particular vision of unity brought the theater 
closer to melodramatic tastes and mid-nineteenth century mass 
audiences. Those who insisted on exclusive or overly refined 
standards were merely pseudo-aristocrats and Eurocentric imitators. 
Indigenous literature, drama, and actors at least did not suffer 
from the sin of Anglo- or Francophilia. For Alger, the moral tone 
of the Cambridge elite should speak with the voice and fire of 
Edwin Forrest. 

Alger took a place in a continuing discourse about leading the 
young. Cultural elites were seeking other ways to reach out to 
youth. The author of popular fiction and of working-class story 
paper literature, like Everett as orator, established a credible 
conversation with an audience outside elite cultural circles. 
Alger was well aware that pedagogical issues were involved in 
establishing such a conversation. 


As the clergy began to lose influence with the young, 
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ministers increasingly incorporated fiction into their sermons, and 
authored religious fiction. In 1865, the Unitarian periodical 
Christian Examiner carried advice from one Unitarian minister, 
urging his colleagues to generate sermons that were as wide- 
ranging, polished, and engaging as possible; otherwise "the most 
intelligent and earnest men and women will go to literature instead 
of to church for inspiration, guidance, and culture."?? 

The highbrow North American Review noted on the eve of the 
Civil War that “people grow more and more unwilling to swallow 
instruction, and will hardly take it at all, unless it is cunningly 
disguised in  fiction."** Religious figures of various 
denominations, sometimes familiar with statistics indicating the 
Protestant church was not reaching the masses or observing 
firsthand the Protestant churches filled with businessmen and 
professionals in fashionable Yankee neighborhoods, began to come to 
terms with the tastes of a secularizing era. They recognized the 
importance of fiction as an emerging popular genre.” 


Sermons and lectures incorporated fictional devices, and 


"secular anecdotes and sentimental embellishments were frequently 


preferred to theological exposition." Reverend Henry Ward Beecher 
“theorized at length on the value of colorful illustrations as 
opposed to dry logic in preaching,” and delivered sermons “famous 
for their lively anecdotes and stories."** The permeation of 
religious tracts with fiction prompted Harriet Beecher Stowe, the 
Congregationalist minister's sister, to note: "Hath any one in our 


day, as in St. Paul's, a psalm, a doctrine, a tongue, a revelation, 


| 
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an interpretation--forthwith he wraps it up in a serial story, and 
presents it to the public. . ."?’ 

Religious and moral instruction became increasingly a matter 


for novels and story papers. Ministers read, and increasingly 


published, sentimental tales that emphasized feelings over 


intellect.** The apologia for new forms of moral instruction was 
occasionally militant. From the pen of a trained Unitarian 
minister close to Alger came this defense of drama: 
The ecclesiastical ideal of life is 
abnegation, ascetic self-repression and 
denial; while the dramatic ideal of life is 
fulfilment, harmonic exaltation and 
completeness of being and function. Which of 
these ideals is the more just and adequate??? 

Alger's work had undisputed kinship with this religions 
fiction, in which, by the 1850s and 1860s, "the boundary between 
natural and supernatural is abolished . . . both worldly success 
and divine grace merge into a single mythical process."*° As the 
century unfolded, sin and salvation were increasingly secularized; 
they were rescued from the realm of metaphysics and anchored in 
perceivable reality.* 

Alger joined other moral leaders to a large degree in wishing 
to "regenerate individuals and change society."*? Much religious 
fiction posed no competition for Alger: it was deadly. One elite 
publication complained that religious novels were "too serious for 


the gay, and too gay for the serious;" they were seldom read.* But 
self-appointed moral leaders battled over who would influence and 
shape the values of the young. 


The revivalist was one source of competition Harvard elites 
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faced for moral influence over the Republic. Some revival 
ministers were spectacularly successful in reaching a _ large 
audience. Beecher and Moody augmented oratory with new mastery of 
the print media to extend their large followings. Beecher's one 
novel, Norwood, was widely read and purchased in the same year 
Ragged Dick was published. Though Beecher's personal morality soon 
came under public scrutiny in a way that Alger's never did, in 
1872, the highly successful Congregationalist minister could 
pronounce the conventional pulpit a thing of the past.** If certain 
revivalists, developing personal cults, had a striking power to 
persuade, Alger was certainly not, by temperament, cut out for the 
stage performance. He was also cut off from the podium from which 
to wield this potential influence. 

When Alger accepted a Unitarian pulpit offered in the Brewster 


parish on Cape Cod in 1864, he clearly intended to write as well as 


preach. This same year, Alger's first novel, Frank's Campaign, 


appeared. Paul Prescott's Charge soon followed. While still a 
preacher in Brewster, Alger was chosen for inclusion in Duyckinck's 
new edition of the Cyclopaedia of American Literature. When he was 
forced to leave the pulpit because of sexual charges, he had just 
completed Helen Ford and was beginning to work on Ragged Dick. 
Although Alger was forced to give up the attempt to save souls 
from the pulpit when he left Brewster for New York in March of 
1866, he did not yield in the task as a writer. Nor did he give up 
on the political project of posing the self-made character as the 


bulwark against the disintegration of the Republic. 
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Whatever Alger's view about the pulpit as a vehicle for 
wielding moral influence prior to the Brewster affair, he would 
subsequently downplay the role of the clergy and formal religious 


institutions in moral guidance of youth.** Religious persons and 


institutions play a role in supporting the virtue of two early 


heroes, Paul Prescott and Ragged Dick. Paul Prescott found in a 
church sexton an adoptive parent. However, his economic salvation 
came about because he fell asleep in a Manhattan church; the author 
tells us that the sermon was boring. When at Harvard, Alger was 
privately adminished for unexcused absences from prayers.* 
Nonetheless, the hand of the Harvard Unitarians continued to 
be felt. Alger, like his mentors, maintained that love of virtue 
could be quite separate from organized religion. Heroes were 
naturally or instinctively moral. Doctrinal purity was not the 
issue: "Our object is not to convert men to our party, but to our 


principles." And principles could be read from behavior: "A man is 
not a Christian in proportion to the amount of truth he puts into 
creed, but in proportion to the amount of truth he puts into his 
lite.” 

The voices of moral and cultural elites anxiously called out 
to influence the young, and one prevailing "voice" in Alger texts 
is that of these cultural guardians concerned for the virtue of the 
Republic where many new forces and influences threatened their 
moral leadership. Alger recognized that many of these genteel 


voices had lost their chance to be heard. 


Alger did not merely replicate their messages. He probably 
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could not have done so and, at the same time, made a living by his 
pen, which his own exclusion from the ministry and his family's 
economic position made mandatory. But it is no accident that these 
genteel voices did not have the impact on popular culture, public 
discourse, and political vision that Alger did. The particular 
combination of responses to industrial development, the nature of 
the literary output, and the vehicles of production themselves 
helped shape Alger's impact. As his fiction proliferated, it came 
under attack by those especially fearful for the Republic. 

The author appeared undisturbed by the declining authority of 
American clergymen over America's youth; his fiction took most 
responsibility for influencing the young from their hands. In 
Alger's view, midcentury moralists, with their advice manuals, 
sermons, lectures to mechanics, deadly fiction, and sometime 
prophesies of decline, were not addressing the future. 

Here was fiction that was meant to approximate truth--meant to 


offer guidance for life. Prefaces to Alger novels frequently 


articulated his desire that his readers learn and take inspiration 


from the example of the hero. In a piece published a few years 
before his death, Alger voiced this didactic purpose: 


It seems to me that no writer should undertake to write 
for boys who does not feel that he has been called to 
that particular work. If he finds himself able to 
entertain and influence boys, he should realize that upon 
him rests a great responsibility. In the formation 
period of youth he is able to exert a powerful and 
salutary influence. The influence of no writer for 
adults can compare with his. If, as the years pass, he 
is permitted to see that he has helped even a few of his 
boy readers to grow into a worthy and noble manhood, he 
can ask no better reward.” 
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Pericles and Cicero notwithstanding, leadership was not the 

exclusive province of men of politics. It was also a question of 

the appropriate literature. To guide young people--or a young 

people--one had to begin where they were; in Socratic form, one 
must understand the nature of the audience. 


"A writer for boys," he wrote, "should have an abundant 


sympathy with them. He should be able to enter into their plans, 


hopes, and aspirations. He should learn to look upon life as they 
do." Alger dismisses authors whose heroes talk "like a preacher" 
and who are perfect prigs, an example of which was Jacob Abbott, 
author of the Rollo series.*® Alger designed heroes to have the 
imperfections of boyhood as well as "qualities that make boys 
attractive."*° He wished to speak to less than perfect youth. 
There was nothing wrong and much to gain, in Alger's view, with 
action and adventure along with the moral message. And Alger 
believed that the characters of religious fiction were altogether 
too pious to appeal to the young people he wished to reach. 

Emphasis on character was testimony to Alger's attachment to 
rules of success other than those suggested by the emergence of 
capitalism. Character was fundamentally based on tenets of 
scripture, but neither church nor other institutions could 
monopolize access to virtue. And if the young required persuasion 
that justice was in one's self-interest, Alger arranged a payoff in 
the currency of the day. 

Meanwhile, custodians of culture deplored a decline in popular 


taste. The decried sensationalism and lack of realism, while 
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literary critics joined in. Cultural guardians were especially 
concerned with the effects of dangerous fiction on _ the 
impressionable, which included the young, the ignorant, and the 
working classes. Alger's own work was charged with contributing to 
that decline in popular taste and with having misguided the young. 
What Alger called having "sympathy" with his young readers-- 
entering into their thoughts and desires as a means of entertaining 
and influencing--was renamed. More than a few late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century critics who railed against Alger's works 
thought materialism had won; they shaped Alger's own historical 
reputation. 

This fight over the harm or even morality of Alger novels seem 
incomprehensible to modern readers, who find Alger's heroes bland 
and model boys. However, when issues of difference and diversity 
were being fought out in terms of habits, tastes, and culture, 
standing at the margin between respectable and unrespectable 
literature meant standing in the crossfire. 

Was a democracy obliged to give people what they wanted to 
hear or consume? Must public dollars subsidize the dissolution of 
values? For the moral guardians, the state was surely under no 


obligation to pander to the lowest tastes, and those in the private 


sector who did so were underminers of virtue--enemies of the 


Republic. 
Conservative elites were quite willing to use the state as an 


instrument for the enforcement of morals and standards. Although 
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the formulation was often negative--getting the public sector out 
of the business of subsidizing trash, either through libraries or 
through low postal rates--the state could make paternalistic 
determinations about value, substituting for market demand. To 


change behavior and bad habits, remove evil influences. The market 


will not stand as the arbiter of values. Such a response is still 


part of the modern repetoire. 

Critics who feared the moral effects of sensational fiction or 
who argued for the removal of Alger's works from library shelves 
were more fearful for the Republic's virtue than was Alger. Unsure 
of the steady principles of their increasingly class-diversified 
readership, they echoed fears that sinister influences from without 
could--or invariably would--corrupt the young. They were more than 
agents of genteel culture; they were guarding the Republic against 
vice. 

Some contributors to an 1876 Department of the Interior report 
on Public Libraries in the United States directly addressed the 


issue of fiction supply as one of government subsidy of 


indiscriminate or trashy published matter, prefiguring Jesse Helms’ 
and Patrick Buchanan's indignation about federal support of 
“immoral” art. The mission of guardianship was unquestioned: 


Surely a state which lays heavy taxes upon the 
citizen in order that children may be taught 
to read is bound to take some interest in what 
they read; and its representatives may well 
take cognizance of the fact, that an increased 
facility for obtaining works of sensational 
fiction is not the special need of our country 
at the close of the first century of its 
independence. 
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Sounding themes that would be echoed by opponents of bilingual 
education and multiculturalism in the public schools, some raised 
issues about the values the United States was promoting through its 
public expenditures for schooling: 
If it is held to be the duty of the State to 
supply boys and girls with dime novels, and 
the business of the schools to tax the people 
that they may be taught to read them, public 
education is not quite as defensible as many 
persons have supposed. 
The values, culture, and language of privilege are the values that 
will maintain the identity and unity of the Republic. Virtue is 
predicated upon unity, perhaps even sameness. There was a great 
deal of pessimism that virtue could prevail. 
Not all in Alger's era were comfortable with censorship, nor 
were they as pessimistic about the future of the Republic. There 


were growing efforts in this period to save the unredeemed through 


social reform, charity work, education and attempts to bring the 


uninitiated some small taste of the higher things of life. Alger 


was quite sympathetic to such efforts. 

This implied a less coercive response to class, ethnicity, and 
cultural divergence. Rather than tamper with the market, one 
should engage in consumer education. Sell candy but teach children 
to avoid junk food. For instance, teaching consumers to boycott 
the melodramas and dime novels would surely reduce the supply. 
Firm character would be like an innoculation against such 
pestilence; mere contact would not cause infection. 

Alger was considerably more optimistic about the endurance of 


virtue--at least enough men of character could persevere to ensure 
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the continuity of virtue in the Republic. Those who exhibited 
desirable moral qualities could continue to instruct by example and 
encouragement. The right-thinkers constituted a critical mass and 
were not going to be undermined by the profligates. Most humans 


were alike in seeking self-improvement, sharing the same desires. 


Those who reflected upon and chose virtue were buttressed by 


citizens with benevolent affections. Democracy was possible; 
leaders in a democracy could be heard (and could afford to yield to 
and regulate "the irresistible current of the popular desire."**) 

Alger's engagement in the battle for genteel culture and 
morality has a democratic flair. Almost any boy (or girl)--unless 
depraved by nature--can participate in this culture if only they 
will. Would-be aristocrats who seek to distance themselves from 
the rest are worse enemies to the Republic than are those who are 
still malleable, though they be poor or from abroad. These latter 
can be heirs to the middle class, and can join the Republic. The 
Republic would have to give up any aristocratic pretense. Those 
who would engage in affectation, class markers, make money the 
measure of the man, and demand deference from others would yield 
the stage to Ragged Dick, democratic citizen, who respected those 
from who he could learn how to improve himself. At a time when 
classes are being increasingly differentiated in wealth, life 
chances, residence space, language, culture, amusements, and 
reading tastes, we are all of one estate. 

Alger's fiction is paternalistic in its encouragement of 


virtue. But it is virtue by example, kindness, and occasional 
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sermon. Alger was, then, ultimately more committed to democracy 
than those who had recourse to censorship and coercion: Citizens 
could be persuaded or encouraged to virtue without coercion, and 
would be better citizens for retaining their power and liberty. 

Danger did not justify exerting power over those who must 
ultimately build their own’ character. Stern warnings, 
incarceration, and censorship were not part of Alger's repetoire 
for the young. Fiction could, in Alger's view, educate and elevate 
the tastes and morals of readers. But this fiction had first to 
begin with an understanding of the boys (and girls) whom it sought 
to reach. The pedagogical point was that, to lead, one must begin 
where your audience is, demonstrating sympathy for them. 

Alger's fiction sought to bridge the gulf between classes in 
culture, society, economy, and polity. He interposed genteel 


culture between twin adversaries of selfish materialism and working 


class culture. Alger reworked social texts without supporting or 
legitimating the claims of working-class cultures and while 
lampooning aristocratic claims based on wealth or a culture of 
consumption. This fiction could potentially speak to class 
fractions threatened by the changes industrialization and 
urbanization were bringing to the United States. 

Some were increasingly becoming differentiated as classes 
apart and losers in the development of capitalism. Alger spoke a 
kind of resistance to class differentiation, to crass materialism, 


to the growing gap between rich and poor, and to the breakdown of 


community. Here was an author who brought down the mighty, 
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challenged power and social hierarchy, performed miracles of 
levelling, and insisted that nature could triumph over artifice. 

Voices competed in the battle for leading young audiences-- 
for the privilege of defining the universe of discourse about the 
identity of the Republic and the meaning of American experience. 


The story of the appeal of Alger's fiction is in part one about how 


one kind of political vision--articulated by one who was shaped by 


an intellectual elite with declining moral and economic power-- 
became the dialect of mainstream political discourse, communicating 
with, while not simply reflecting, worldviews of subaltern classes. 
In a nation where difference poses a threat to identity, myths and 


grammars of unity are hard to come by. 
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Abstract 


Using the responses of over 3000 women to a governmentwide survey of 
federal employees, this paper examines the causes and consequences of 
"subjective discrimination" in the federal government. It begins with 
the premise that women’s perceptions of disparate treatment can be as 
important as the existence of "objective" discrimination, and notes that 
there are really two kinds of subjective discrimination that women may 
experience: the belief that women in general have been discriminated 
against, and the belief that they personally have been subject to sex 
discrimination. The same factors do not account for both types of 
subjective discrimination. While having been turned down for promotion 
or training are the most important predictors of both types of 
discrimination, working with more men than women increases the 
likelihood that women will believe women are discriminated against, 
while age plays a significant role in perceptions of personal 
discrimination. 


Next, the paper looks at the consequences of subjective discrimination 
and finds that while perceptions of discrimination against women can 
increase the likelihood a woman will apply for a promotion inside her 
agency, it is even more likely she will apply for a promotion outside 
her agency. Experiencing subjective discrimination will also affect the 
likelihood of a woman to leave her agency altogether. 


Perceptions of the Glass Ceiling: 
The Nature of Subjective Discrimination in the Federal Government 


In 1868, a tax collector with the Department of Treasury declared "I do not 
think that the service of females could be made efficient in the collecting 
department or brought within the range of propriety" (Civil Service 
Commission, 1973:160). While in the last 100 years women have made 
considerable progress in moving into the federal civil service jobs, 
research continues to document the existence of more subtle forms of 
discrimination (Guy, 1993; Naff and Thomas, 1993). When this 
discrimination takes the form of subtle barriers to their advancement, it 
has been called a "glass ceiling." 


However, as Anne Hopkins argued in a 1980 article in Public Administration 
Review, discrimination can only be fully understood if it is viewed from 
two perspectives: "objective discrimination" which refers to the disparate 
treatment that could be seen to exist by an outside observer, and 
"subjective discrimination" or the perception by a person that his or her 
own situation is discriminatory. Most of the research to date has focused 
on the former, while ignoring the latter (Hopkins, 1980). It is not clear 
why this would be the case. If women believe they are discriminated 
against, or are not treated with the same respect and confidence as their 
male colleagues, it can cause damage whether or not such perceptions are 
“real." The frustration experienced by a woman who perceived that her 
supervisor was considering her sex in evaluating her career prospects was 
clear from her comments during a focus group of midlevel (GS 13-15) federal 
employees~: 


When I was interested in finding a different job opportunity, one 
particular key manager kept saying "Well she’s a good staff person, I 
want her in a staff job..." And I don’t know how many times I told 
him ... that I was interested in being a supervisor and a manager, 
but he persisted in that perception... [H]e perceived me as a 
feminine type who, you know, that’s a good role for me, why should I 
want to confront people and take on [a supervisory job]? 


The point is that whether or not an outside observer would validate her 
perceptions of her boss’ views as "objective" discrimination, a woman who 
perceives disparate treatment may be discouraged from making full use of 
her talents. Another woman participating in a similar focus group noted 
that when she believes her competence is doubted by her superiors, 


- . . it affects your self esteem which can affect your career 
growth. I sometimes feel like oh God, I must be the stupidest person 
alive....And then you think, well, gees I’m in this job and I can’t 
do this job, why am I here. And it really affects how you feel about 
what you do and what you’re capable of. You know, I’m getting a new 
boss. I could’ve applied for that job. I didn’t feel qualified for 
that job, I didn’t apply. 
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The focus groups were conducted as part of the Merit System Protection 
Board’s study of the glass ceiling as it affects women in the federal 
government. 
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The purpose of this paper is to examine the causes and consequences of 
subjective discrimination in the federal civil service. It will begin by 
discussing what subjective discrimination means and why it should be of 
concern to employers, particularly in the public sector. Then it will 
examine the nature of subjective discrimination utilizing a dataset of 
responses to a survey of 13,000 federal employees administered by the Merit 
Systems Protection Board in the fall and winter of 1991/92. It will ask 
under what circumstances do women seem more likely to experience subjective 
discrimination, and then whether such perceptions have an impact on future 
plans of women in the federal workforce. 


Defining Subjective Discrimination 


For the purposes of this paper, subjective discrimination is defined as the 
perception that a work-irrelevant criteria--in this case sex--is affecting 
how one is treated or evaluated on the job. Considerable research has 
supported the notion that women perceive such disparate treatment (Dunivan, 
1988; Hale and Kelly, 1989; Newman, 1992; Fine, Johnson and Ryan, 1990; 
Canada, 1990; Bayes, 1991; Rosen, 1982, Hopkins, 1980; Catalyst, 1992). 

For example, a survey of Canadian civil servants revealed that 57 percent 
of women believe they have to be better qualified than men to be promoted 
and only half of women believe that men and women are treated the same way 
in their department (Canada, 1990). A survey of employees in the regional 
office of a federal agency found that 57 percent of women believe women 
face unique obstacles to promotion (Fine, Johnson and Ryan, 1990). 
Moreover, there is evidence from nationwide survey data that women’s 
perceptions of discrimination has increased rather than decreased since the 
mid 1970s (Simon and Landis, 1987). 


Another body of research has demonstrated that women are often objectively 
subject to such discrimination in the form of stereotypes that cast doubt 
on their competence and that these stereotypes have negative consequences 
for them. (Ruble, Cohen and Ruble, 1984; Rosen and Jerdee, 1974; Wallace, 
1982; Ezell, Odewahn and Sherman, 1980; Rosen, 1982. Managers who judge 
women more harshly than men tend to act on those stereotypes when 
considering promotions and salary (Dubno, 1985). Therefore, women are 
harmed by the existence of the objective stereotypes. An important 
question asked in this paper is whether further damage occurs because 
women’s own career choices are adversely affected by their perception that 
managers and coworkers underestimate their abilities. 


It is important to note at this juncture that perceptions of discrimination 
really fall into two categories. Women may believe that women in general 
are subject to discrimination, and/or they may believe that they themselves 
have been discriminated against because of their sex. Research has shown 
that those who perceive the first type of discrimination may not 
necessarily perceive the second. (Crosby, 1984; Crosby, et. al, 1986). 
Psychologist Faye Crosby (1982:162) has suggested that people perceive 
discrimination against a group more readily than against themselves 
individually, in part because "it is cognitively more difficult to process 
ideas about deserving when we deal with real individuals than when we deal 
with classes of individuals." Further, perceiving discrimination against 
oneself requires the identification of specific victims and villains, 


whereas the more abstract perception of discrimination against women in 
general does not. 


Both categories of subjective discrimination are important, however. 
Whether a woman views herself as the victim of sex discrimination, or 
believes that discrimination is occurring against women in general in the 
organization, the organization loses credibility. This has important 
implications for any organization, but particularly for the federal 
bureaucracy which has set as an objective to be representative of society. 
While most employees realize they cannot be treated fairly in every 
situation, the government has made fairness a top priority, and so 
expectations are higher. Where there are in theory no barriers, the 
existence of barriers becomes all the more invidious (Krislov, 1967). And, 
as this paper has suggested, the perception of barriers can be as invidious 
as the "objective" existence of barriers. 


Expectations 


In this study, both types of perceptions will be examined. The first 
analysis attempts to determine what factors might predict the likelihood 
that women experience each type of subjective discrimination. These 
factors can be viewed in four categories: 


experiences, such as whether she has been turned down for promotion 
or denied training recently; 


personal attributes such as the amount and education and experience 
possessed; 


Organizational factors including the composition or her work group; 
and 


work habits such as having a mentor, and the amount of time devoted 
to the job each week. 


It is expected that there will be some overlap in the variables that 
predict personal discrimination and discrimination against women in 
general, but that they will not be identical. Furthermore, if people have 
more difficulty perceiving discrimination against themselves, as Crosby 
suggests, it will be more difficult to isolate variables that predict this 
kind of subjective discrimination. However, it is also anticipated that 
the experiences people have on the job will be greater predictors of both 
kinds of subjective discrimination than any personal or organizational 
variables. 


The second analysis looks at what effect, if any, both kinds of subjective 
discrimination have on the future plans of women. Previous research has 
suggested, for example, that women who perceive disparate treatment may be 
less likely to apply for promotion as their expectation of success is 
dampened (Cannings and Montmarquette, 1991; Gallese, 1991). When women 
believe that they have little opportunity they are more likely to limit 
their aspirations (Kanter, 1977) and it is likely that women who perceive 
discrimination would see their opportunities as limited. This can have 
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major impacts on organizations as the high percentage of women leaving 
corporations is often due to their perception of limited prospects for 
advancement (Morrison, et. al, 1982; Wick and Company, 1990) and 
discrimination (Hale and Kelly, 1989). It is expected that experiencing 
personal discrimination will have an impact on a woman’s plans to stay with 
or leave her work unit, but that even controlling for personal 
discrimination, a perception that women in general receive disparate 
treatment will have an effect as well. 


Data and Methods 


This study will rely on responses to a survey of federal employees 
conducted by the U.S. Merit Systems Protection Board in the winter of 
1991/92 as part of its study of the glass ceiling in the federal civil 
service. The survey was administered to a stratified random sample of 
13,000 employees in mid and senior level jobs (grades 9-15 and the Senior 
Executive Service [SES]). About 8400 surveys were returned, for a response 
rate of 66 percent. For the purposes of this analysis, only the responses 
of the 3443 women respondents are used. 


Several items asked respondents about their perceptions of "worklife" in 
the government. One set asked respondents to agree to disagree (using a 5 
point scale) with various statements including several focused on how women 
are treated or viewed in their organizations. A second set of items asked 
the extent to which respondents believe managers in their organizations 
hold certain views about men and women. Factor analysis was used to 
identify six items which then formed a scale (alpha=.84) to measure women’s 
perceptions of discrimination against women in their organizations (see 
table 1). The scale represents the average score of the six items, recoded 
so that a score of 5 would mean a respondents had experienced this kind of 
subjective discrimination; a score of 3 would be neutral; and a score of 1 
would indicate a lack of subjective discrimination. 


Table 1 about here 


A second scale was developed to measure women’s perceptions of 
discrimination against themselves (alpha=.71). This scale consists of two 
items (see table 1) which asked whether gender has had a positive or 
negative effect on the employees career and on their chances for promotion. 
In this case a score of 5 would mean the respondent believes she herself 
has been or will be discriminated against; a score of 3 is neutral; and a 
score of 1 means she actually believes her gender works to her benefit. 
(The two scales were only moderately correlated [r=.35], indicating that 
the same people do not necessarily hold both types of perceptions. ) 


Finally, an item asking respondents about their plans for the next 3 to 5 
years was used to see whether either kind of subjective discrimination has 
an effect on women’s career plans (see table 2). Three models were 
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An equally important issue is the extent to which men believe they are 
subject to "reverse" discrimination and the effect this may have on their 
career plans and this should be the subject of future research. 
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estimated using three different dependent variables. For two of these 
models, two items concerning promotion plans were used. The third model 
used a dependent variable that combined the six choices that indicated a 
woman’s plans to leave her current agency. 


Table 2 about here 


Determinants of Subjective Discrimination 


It seems obvious that some of what would drive subjective discrimination 
would be a woman’s experiences on the job. For example, if she had been 
turned down for promotion in favor of a less (or even equally) qualified 
man, it is not unlikely that she would agree with the statement, "A woman 
must perform better than a man to be promoted." This kind of personal 
experience would likely make her even more likely to say that her gender 
has been to her disadvantage in her career advancement. But is experience 
the only determinant of subjective discrimination? 


Related research would suggest that it is not. While little research has 
looked directly at the causes of subjective discrimination, considerable 
research has examined the relationship between various factors and women’s 
attitudes toward related issues such as sex roles and consciousness about 
inequality (see, for example, Ransford and Miller, 1983; Thornton, Alwin 
and Camburn, 1983; Gurin, 1985; Gruber and Bjorn, 1988; Davis and Robinson, 
1991; Harlan and Weiss, 1982; Wilcox, 1991; Banaszak and Plutzer, 1993). 
This research supports the notion that the likelihood of a woman to 
experience subjective discrimination may also be predicted based on a 
variety of independent variables. These variables can be considered in 
three categories: personal attributes, work habits, and organizational 
factors. 


The distinction among these various categories of variables is an important 
one for an employer concerned with addressing subjective discrimination. 

If organizational factors, such as the relative proportion of women and men 
in the work unit is found to be a significant predictor of subjective 
discrimination, this would imply that the organization may want to consider 
some kind of reorganization in order to alleviate subjective 
discrimination. If having a mentor tends to reduce the likelihood that a 
woman experiences subjective discrimination, employers may consider 
actively encouraging the development of such relationships. 


Tables 3 through 6 present the mean scores on each scale for each of the 
independent variables hypothesized to predict subjective discrimination. 
Each category of independent variable will be discussed in turn. 


Experiences 


The MSPB survey data provide two items which can be used to assess the 
importance of certain experiences in predicting women’s likelihood to 
experience subjective discrimination (see table 3). Respondents were asked 
whether they had been turned down for a promotion for which they had 
applied in the last 5 years, and whether they had been turned down for a 
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developmental assignment for which they had applied in the last 5 years. 

As hypothesized, in both cases women who have been turned down registered a 
significantly stronger perception of discrimination against themselves and 
against women in general than those who had not. 


Table 3 about here 


Personal Attributes 


Several studies have found relationships between personal attributes such 
as race, education, marital status, parental status or employment status 
and women’s views about sex roles or gender consciousness (see, for 
example, Ransford and Miller, 1983; Thornton, Alwin and Camburn, 1983; 
Gurin, 1985; Gruber and Bjorn, 1988; Wilcox, 1991; Banaszak and Plutzer, 
1993). Table 4 presents the mean score for each measure of subjective 
discrimination based on such personal attributes. 


Table 4 about here 


In one of the few studies which directly analyzed subjective discrimination 
in a public sector workforce, Hopkins (1980) found that women with higher 
status occupations, and higher levels of education were more apt to 
perceive discrimination. Outside of the workplace, Davis and Robinson 
(1991) also found a positive correlation between education and perceptions 
of gender inequality. 


Responses from MSPB survey respondents are contrary to these findings. 
There is no apparent relationship between level of education and 
perceptions of personal discrimination or discrimination against women. [In 
terms of organizational status, the greater the supervisory status, the 
less likely a woman is to perceive discrimination against women. However, 
there is not a statistically significant relationship between supervisory 
status and the likelihood of a woman to perceive personal discrimination, 
although nonsupervisors do appear slightly more likely than supervisors to 
report such perceptions. 


Davis and Robinson (1991) further found that middle generation women who 
came of age during the second women’s movement were more likely to perceive 
inequality than those women older or younger than them. Again in contrast, 
federal government responses shows an apparent linear relationship between 
age and both kinds of subjective discrimination. It is unclear why this 
would be the case. While it would be reasonable to believe that the effect 
for age might be due to extra time in the workforce (and therefore more 
time to experience some form of discrimination), the scores broken down by 
length of federal service show no such linear relationship. Moreover, if 
age is controlled, the effect for length of service disappears. 


Researchers have also suggested that marital status and parental status may 
have an impact on one’s views of gender inequality or discrimination (Davis 
and Robinson, 1991; Hopkins, 1980). For example, single women are harder 
hit than those in a dual income situation by the lower pay they receive 
relative to men, and so may be more sharply attuned to differences in the 


way they are treated (Davis and Robinson, 1990). It has been suggested 
that women with children are often seen as less committed to their careers 
than women without children (Shellenberger, 1992), and so it would not be 
surprising if having children also had an impact on women’s perceptions of 
discrimination. MSPB data show that single women in the civil service are 
significantly more likely to believe that women are discriminated against 
in their organizations, but that marital status does not affect views of 
personal discrimination. Women with children are more likely to perceive 
both forms of discrimination than women without children. 


With regard to the effect of race on perceptions of inequality based on 
gender, the results of previous research are mixed. Ransford and Miller 
(1983) found no differences between minority and nonminority women with 
regard to attitudes toward feminism, while Fulenwider (1980) found a sharp 
rise from 1972 to 1976 in dissatisfaction based on gender among minority 
women. 


Analysis of the MSPB survey data show that minority women are more likely 
to perceive discrimination against women than nonminority women. It is 
quite possible that minority women experience discrimination based both on 
sex and race, and that makes them more likely to perceive discrimination 
based on sex. However, minority women are not more likely than nonminority 
women to believe that gender has adversely affected their own career 
advancement. It would be important to look at whether minority women 
believe their race or national origin has adversely affected their career 
advancement, or whether they simply have not perceived such personal 
discrimination at all. 


In summary, in terms of personal attributes, the most important predictors 
of perceptions of discrimination against women seem to be age, supervisory 
status, marital and parental status, minority status and, to a lesser 
degree, length of federal service. The most likely woman to perceive such 
discrimination would be a woman of color who is a single mother, is at 
least 50 years old, has more than 25 years of federal experience, and is a 
nonsupervisor. Only three personal attributes have differentiated women 
who are likely to perceive discrimination against themselves personally 
from those who don’t: age, length of federal service, and whether they 
have children. Based on personal attributes, the most likely women to 
believe they have been personally subject to discrimination would be those 
who are at least 50 years old, have 25 or more years of service, and have 
children. 


Organizational factors 


While the notion of individual attributes largely focuses on those 
qualities that women bring with them to work, organizational factors are 
those that operate independently of the individual woman. These factors 
can include the organization itself and the nature of its business, the 
extent to which women are represented in management, the composition of the 
workgroup, and the sex of one’s supervisor. Table 5 shows the relationship 
of various organizational factors to each measure of subjective 
discrimination. 


Table 5 about here 


The organizational factor that has received the most attention in scholarly 
research is the relative proportion of men and women in the work unit. In 
her now classic study of corporations, Rosabeth Moss Kanter (1977) 
discussed how women who are few in number are much more likely to be sex- 
role stereotyped and to report that they had to work twice as hard as men 
to prove their competence. This concept has received additional support 
from studies in the psychological community (see, for example, Crocker and 
McGraw, 1984) although it has also been questioned by subsequent research 
(Harlan and Weiss, 1982; South, et. al, 1982; Yoder, 1991). 


MSPB survey data show that the proportionality of men and women does have 
an effect on the likelihood of women to believe that women are 
discriminated against. Those who work with all men, or more men than women 
are more likely to experience this form of subjective discrimination than 
those who work with equal numbers of men and women, or a greater proportion 
of women than men. However, this pattern does not hold for women’s 
perceptions of discrimination against themselves personally; only those who 
work with all men are more likely to believe they have been personally 
discriminated against based on their gender. 


It could further be hypothesized that women who are supervised by men are 
more likely to perceive discrimination than those who work for women. Mai- 
Dalton and Sullivan (1981) found that women prefer to assign challenging 
work to women, and men to men, and noted that the reasons given were 
congruent with previous research that showed that men perceive men as more 
competent than women. 


This hypothesis is only partially supported by the responses of women civil 
servants. Those who work for men are more likely to perceive 
discrimination against women than those who work for women, but there is no 
difference in the perceptions of the two groups with regard to personal 
discrimination. This is not surprising if one recalls Crosby’s (1982) 
suggestion that people are less likely to perceive discrimination when it 
requires the identification of a specific individual rather than a group; 
i.e., one’s own supervisor rather than supervisors in general. 


In terms of organizational factors, the woman who is most likely to 
perceive discrimination against women in general is one whose supervisor 
and coworkers are men. Neither of these organizational factors appear to 
have a relationship to perceptions of discrimination against oneself 
personally, supporting the notion that the two kinds of subjective 
discrimination are very different and must be studied individually. 


Work Habits 


Included in this category are variables which involve the interaction 
between the individual and the organization, and so cannot be easily 
categorized as representing either personal attributes or organizational 
factors. These include whether one has had a mentor, and the sex of that 
mentor, and one’s involvement in work as operationalized by the amount of 
time devoted to the job each week. 
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A number of studies have stressed the importance of mentoring (see, for 
example, Vertz, 1985; Dreher and Ash, 1990; Hale, 1992). It has also been 
suggested that women have less access to mentors and that, in itself, is a 
barrier to advancement (Hale, 1992; Catalyst, 1992). It seems reasonable 
to suggest that women with mentors who can help pave the way for them would 
experience less subjective discrimination than those who have not had 
access to a mentor. However, it also seems as though the sex of the mentor 
should also make a difference. Women who have had a successful woman as a 
mentor and role model would probably be more likely than one whose mentor 
is or was a man to believe that women are treated fairly in the 
organization. On the other hand, since men are usually in more powerful 
positions than women, and so can often provide greater opportunity for 
their proteges than women mentors can (Hale, 1992), one would expect women 
who had male mentors to be even less likely than those with female mentors 
to believe they have been discriminated against personally. 


MSPB survey responses provide support for both of these hypotheses (see 
table 6). Women in the federal government who have had a female mentor are 
less likely to believe women are discriminated against, while for women who 
have had a male mentor there is not a significant difference in 
perceptions. As expected, the results are just the opposite for the 
measure of personal discrimination. Women who have had a male mentor are 
less likely to believe that their gender works against their own career 
advancement than women without a male mentor, but having a female mentor 
makes no difference. This suggests that the impact of a mentor on one’s 
perception of organizational fairness is a complex one and the sex of one’s 
mentor does indeed make a difference. 


Table 6 about here 


The final factor to be considered in evaluating subjective discrimination 
is one’s level of involvement with her work. Davis and Robinson (1991) 
suggested, based on previous research, that the more hours per week spent 
in paid employment, the more conscious of gender inequality a woman would 
be. However, their research did not support this hypothesis, and neither 
do the MSPB survey data. Although the pattern of scores on both measures 
suggests that greater work involvement may result in higher levels of 
subjective discrimination, the relationships were not statistically 
significant. 


In terms of work habits, the most likely woman to perceive discrimination 
against women is one who has not had the benefit of a female mentor. The 
most likely woman to believe she herself has experienced discrimination is 
the woman who has not had the benefit of a male mentor. 


Thus, these bivariate analyses has suggested that there are a variety of 
factors which have an impact on the likelihood of women to perceive 
subjective discrimination. Experiences on the job such as being turned 
down for promotion or training can have an impact on a woman’s perceptions 
of the organization’s treatment of women as well as on her views of how the 
organization treats her personally. Beyond experiences, however, the 
factors which affect the perception of each type of discrimination are not 
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identical. This supports the theory that the two types of subjective 
discrimination are imperfectly related. The next step is to determine how 
these factors hold up under a multivariate analysis. 


Subjective Discrimination: A Multivariate Analysis 


Separate regression equations were estimated using each scale as a 
dependent variable, and the independent variables described above (see 
table 7). In the interests of parsimony, only those variables that 
remained significant after various test runs were included in the final 
models. Both models were significant, although a better model was found 
for predicting perceptions of discrimination against women (R°=.14) than 
predicting perceptions of personal discrimination (R°=.08). This is 
consistent with the initial expectation that since it is more difficult for 
people to acknowledge discrimination against themselves personally than 
against a group to whom they belong, it would be more difficult to predict 
the circumstances under which this would occur. 


Table 7 about here 


For both measures of subjective discrimination, the experiences of having 
been turned down for promotion and/or for training proved to be the 
strongest predictors, controlling for all other factors. However, in 
explaining perceptions of discrimination against women, the composition of 
the work group~ has nearly as much weight as these experiences. In 
explaining perceptions of personal discrimination, age is as important a 
predictor as the experience variables. In addition, independent variables 
which did not appear to have a significant relationship to the measure of 
personal discrimination in the bivariate analysis added to the goodness of 
fit of the final model. These included supervisory status (with 
nonsupervisors being more likely to experience such subjective 
discrimination than supervisors) and the hours devoted to the job each 
week, with those spending more time reporting greater perceptions of 
discrimination’. 


The relatively small percentage of variance explained by the models 
indicates that subjective discrimination is based on a more complex set of 
factors than could be explained by this dataset. In particular, women’s 
perceptions of discrimination against themselves proves to virtually 
impossible to predict based on the personal, organizational and other 
factors included in this model. The importance of the two experience 
variables suggests that if it were possible to include additional measures 


3Because of the nonlinear nature of the relationship between this 


independent variable and the dependent variable, the variable was recoded 
as a dichotomy before being included in the final model. Thus, working 
with all or more men than women became one category, and working with equal 
numbers of men and women or more women than men became the other. Length 
of service was eliminated due to its high correlation with age. 

In addition, education was added to the final model for perceptions of 
discrimination against women because were. a it was only borderline 
significant (p=.05), it brought the total R“ up over .14. 
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of women’s experiences in the workplace, a greater percentage of the 
variance in both models may have been explained. However, it would be 
difficult to capture such experiences in a survey instrument. 


This analysis has provided some insight into the causes of subjective 
discrimination of both kinds. What remains to be seen is whether either or 
both kinds of perceptions have an impact on women’s career choices. 


The Consequences of Subjective Discrimination 


Previous research has suggested that perceptions of disparate treatment can 
affect women’s likelihood to apply for promotions (Cannings and 
Montmarquette, 1991; Gallese, 1991), or to leave the organization 
(Morrison, et. al, 1982; Wick and Company, 1990). Having identified 
measures of perceptions of discrimination both against women in general, 
and oneself personally, this research then sought to determine if such 
perceptions affected women’s future career plans. 


The survey contained a list of nine possible career plans respondents could 
choose (see table 2). These included several options that would mean the 
individual was planning to leave the agency, including making a lateral 
transfer to another agency, resigning from her job, and leaving the 
government. In order to examine whether subjective discrimination has an 
impact on a woman’s likelihood to leave her agency, these options were 
combined into a single dependent variable. Two separate items asked 


whether respondents were planning to apply for promotion within their own 
agency or outside their agency. These two choices were used as separate 
dependent variables in order to see whether a woman experiencing subjective 
discrimination would be discouraged from applying for promotion in general, 
or just within her own agency. 


Since the dependent variables are dichotomous (plan to take the action or 
not), logistic regression was used to evaluate the effect that subjective 
discrimination on career choices. Other variables which might also have an 
impact on women’s future career plans were included in the model as 
controls. These included current grade level, amount of federal experience 
(which is highly correlated with age) and whether she has children. Dummy 
variables were also included for working in the field or at headquarters 
since opportunities are much greater in the latter than the former (the 
omitted category was working in a regional office). 


Table 8 shows the results for the three models. The first model attempts 
to predict likelihood to apply for promotion within one’s own agency. 
While perceptions of discrimination against oneself personally apparently 
has no effect on a woman’s likelihood to apply, her perceptions of 
discrimination against women in general do. However, the direction is 
positive, indicating that those who perceive this kind of discrimination 
are actually somewhat more likely to apply than those who don’t. An 
alternative explanation would be that upwardly mobile women are more 
attuned to such discrimination than those who are not. In other words, 
those women who are most interested in advancement may also unsuccessfully 
apply for promotion most often and believe that the reason they were turned 
down had to do with sex discrimination. This explanation is supported by 
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the finding in the previous section that being turned down for a promotion 
is an important predictor of subjective discrimination. 


Table 8 about here 


The second model predicts likelihood to apply for promotion outside the 
agency. Again, the scale measuring discrimination against a woman 
personally was not significant. However, the scale measuring perceptions 
of discrimination against women in general is the greatest predictor of her 
likelihood to apply for promotion outside the agency. Again, there is a 
strong positive relationship between experiencing this type of subjective 
discrimination and plans to apply for a promotion outside the agency. 


Comparing the unstandardized coefficients for the two models indicates that 
perceptions of discrimination against women have a greater effect on 
women’s plans to apply for a promotion outside their agency than within it. 
This suggests that while women who experience this kind of subjective 
discrimination are not discouraged from applying for promotion, they are 
more likely to do so outside the agency. The women are not harmed, but the 
agency may well be losing its talent. 


The third model predicts women’s likelihood to leave their agency 
altogether. In this case, both kinds of subjective discrimination are 
significant, and the direction of signs in both cases indicates that women 
who hold these perceptions are more likely to leave their agency. Again, 
women’s perceptions of discrimination against women is a stronger predictor 
than any of the other variables included. 


Conclusion 


While research that looks at the glass ceiling, or barriers to the 
advancement of women is important, it will be incomplete unless it also 
addresses women’s own perceptions of their career advancement 
opportunities. This is a particularly critical issue in government where a 
strong commitment to a merit system and equal employment opportunity has no 
doubt raised the expectations of its employees. Furthermore, it is 
important to recognize that there are really two kinds of subjective 
discrimination which are only imperfectly related: perceptions of 
discrimination against a group of which one is a member, and a perception 
of discrimination against oneself. 


Little research to date has attempted to understand the roots of subjective 
discrimination in the work environment. However, related research on the 
factors that predict the likelihood of women to perceive gender inequality 
and/or to be feminists has suggested that there may well be a relationship 
between measurable variables and the perception of discrimination against 
women and/or against oneself. This paper has argued that in understanding 
the locus of these variables, organizations can better assess the nature of 
obstacles to women’s advancement, and perhaps take steps to mitigate 
perceptions of disparate treatment. 


This analysis has shown that while it cannot be predicted with any great 
certainty in what situations women will experience subjective 
discrimination, there are certain factors that contribute to the likelihood 
of that perception. If a woman has been denied a promotion or 
developmental opportunity for which she has applied, she is likely to 
perceive unfair treatment in a broader context. Organizations may want to 
take steps to insure that when a woman is turned down, the reasons are made 
clear to her. Similarly, women who are in the minority in their work unit 
are likely to perceive discrimination against women. This would argue for 
a conscious effort to provide for greater integration of work units. Older 
women are more likely to believe women are discriminated against and that 
they themselves have been subject to discriminatory practices. While 
minority women are not more likely to believe they have been subject to sex 
discrimination, they do have a heightened perception of discrimination 
against women in general. 


This paper has also shown that in addition to the other benefits they 
provide, mentors can have an impact on women’s perceptions of 
discrimination. However, the sex of the mentor does matter; a female 
mentor will is more likely to reduce a woman’s perceptions that women are 
treated unfairly while a male mentor is more likely to reduce her 
perceptions that she has been discriminated against. 


Perhaps more importantly, this analysis has suggested that subjective 
discrimination does have an impact on women’s career plans. While it does 
not thwart their aspirations for advancement, it does seem that where women 
perceive disparate treatment, they are more likely to seek promotion 
outside the agency than within it. Furthermore, even where they are not 
interested in promotion, perceptions of discrimination of either kind will 
cause women to leave their agency. In either case, it appears that 
subjective discrimination can cost an agency in terms of lost talent. If 
agencies wish to improve the underrepresentation of women in management in 
their own organizations, they must not only eradicate any "objective" 
discrimination that continues to exist, but also address women’s 
perceptions of disparate treatment. 
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Table 1 


Items used to measure perceptions of discrimination against women in 


general 
Percent 


Agree 


In general, in my organization. . . 


1. A woman must perform better than 
a man to be promoted 


2. People are promoted because of 
whom they know 


Standards are higher for women 
than men. 


The viewpoint of a woman is often 
not heard at a meeting until it is 
repeated by a man. 


Once a woman assumes a top management 
position, that position often loses 
much of its power and prestige 


To some or 
great extent 
In general, I think that managers in 
my Organization believe 


6. Women are incompetent until they 
prove themselves competent. 


Neither Disagree 


To little or 
no extent 


Items used to measure perceptions of sex discrimination against oneself 


personally. 


Percent responding: 


No 


Hindered Effect Helped 


1. The effect of my gender on my 


career advancement. 23.0 61.3 15.6 


Negative No 


Positive 


effect effect effect 


2. The effect of gender on my 
chances of being selected for 
promotion. 


45.4 24.4 30.2 
4. 
41.1 29.4 29.5 
5. 
22.4 36.2 41.4 
= | 
| 
26.8 52.1 21.0 
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Table 2 
Items used to evaluate women’s career plans 


Which of the following best describes your plans affecting your career for 
the next 3 to 5 years? (Mark all that apply) 


Percent checking box 


No change planned 
Seek promotion within this agency. 
*Seek promotion within the Federal Govern- 
ment but in another agency/department. 
*Leave the Federal Service to work outside 
the Federal Government. 

*Retire from the Federal service 

*Seek reassignment outside this agency at 
the same grade level. 

Seek reassignment within this agency at the 
same grade level. 

*Take a leave of absence. 

*Resign from my current job. 

Other 


*Used to develop composite indicator of plans to leave current agency. 


20.1 
52.5 
24.2 
11.0 
11.2 
8.7 
9.9 
23 
2.0 
2.2 
1S 


Table 3 
Mean score for experience items 


Women are discriminated I was discriminated 
against against 


Promotion 
Was turned down 
Was not turned down 


Training 
Was turned down 
Was not turned down 


* 
p<.0O01 


3.00 2.97 
3.06 3.02 
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Table 4 
Mean score for personal attribute items 


Women are discriminated I was discriminated 
against against 


Education 
No college degree 
Bachelors degree 
Graduate degree 


Supervisory Status 
Nonsupervisory 
lst line supervisor 
2nd or higher level 
supervisor 


Age 
Under 30 
30-39 years 
40-49 years 
50 years and over 


Length of federal service 
10 or fewer years 
10-15 years 
15-20 years 
20-25 years 
25 years plus 


Marital Status 
Living with spouse or 
another adult 
Living without spouse 
or another adult 


Children 
Have children 
Don‘t have children 


Race/National Origin 
Minority 
Nonminority 


p<.05 
p<.0O1 
p<.001 


3.09 
3.14 3.04 
3.10 
3.14 3.05 
3.06 
2235 2.80 
3.00 
3.19 3430 
3.24 
3.09 2.95 
3.20 3.06 
3.24 
** 
3.00 
Seda 3.09 
3.08 
* 
| 
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Table 5 
Mean score for organizational items 


Women are discriminated I was discriminated 
against against 


Work group composition 
All men 
More men than women 
Equally men and women 
More women than men 


Sex of supervisor 
Male 
Female 


3.64 
3.28 3.08 
Zoot 3.09 
3.08 3.06 
3.06 3.09 
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Table 6 
Mean score for work habit items 


+ 


Women are discriminated I was discriminated 


against against 


Male Mentor 
Has or had 
Has not had 


Female Mentor 
Has or had 
Has not had 


Average number of hours 
worked per week 

40 or fewer 

41-45 

46-50 


p<.05 
p<.0O1 
p<.001 


3.20 3.16 
** 
3.21 3.11 - 
9.22 3.06 
3.18 3.07 
3.19 3.12 
* 
*x* 
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Table 7 
Results of Multivariate Analysis 


Model Predicting Perceptions of Discrimination Against Women 
Variable Beta ib Sig T 


Education -03974 -0501 
Female Mentor -04162 -0290 
Have Spouse . -06255 -0013 
Turned Down for 

Promotion - 19130 - 0000 
Age -05530 -0055 
Minority -08570 -0000 
Work with Men - 16673 -0000 
Turned down for 

Training -17138 -0000 
Hours of Work 06237 -0047 
Have Children -05866 -0039 
Supervisory 

Status -06753 -0027 
(Constant) - 0000 


F= 36.64 Sig. F=. 
R*=.14 


Model Predicting Perceptions of Discrimination Against Oneself 
Variable B Beta T Sig T 


Male Mentor -12144 -.06553 «OO17 
Have Children .09323 -.05663 -774 .0056 
Turned down for 

Training -897 .0000 
Age 12388 -804 .0000 
Turned down for 

Promotion - 26801 225710 -612 .0000 
Hours of work -05868 -05841 
Supervisory 

Status - 06462 -.06167 -2.583 .0099 
(Constant ) -91016 16.821 .0000 


F=27.70 Sig. F =.0000 
R“=.08 
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Table 8 
Impact of subjective discrimination on women’s career plans 
results of logistic regression models 


Plan to seek promotion within the agency 
Variable B Wald 


Current Grade 44.0579 
Work in field -1195 4.1700 
Work at headquarters -0518 - 8368 
Length of service -1424 -0164 
See discrimination 

against women «L232 -5654 
See discrimination 

against herself -.0222 -1774 
Has children -.1121 -1874 
Constant 2.4062 - 7529 


Chi square 112.469 p<.001 


kkk 


Plan to seek promotion outside of the agency 
Variable B Wald Sig 


Current Grade -0980 14.5264 
Work in field -2518 13.4780 
Work at headquarters ~ 2295 13.1868 
Length of service - 1307 18.5994 
See discrimination 

against women -4461 61.7613 
See discrimination 

against herself - 1048 3.1966 
Has children -.1021 4.5861 
Constant -1.0655 7.5295 


Chi square=174.680 p<.001 


Plan to leave the agency 
Variable B Wald 


Current Grade -.0113 - 2408 
Work in field -1131 3.5926 
Work at headquarters -.2570 20.2205 
Length of service -.0752 7.8541 
See discrimination 

against women -4184 69.9476 
See discrimination 

against herself -1543 8.3698 


Chi square=175.196 p<.001 


Sig 
.0000 
.0411 
. 3603 
0000 
.0104 
.6736 
.0073 
.0000 
| 
.0001 
- 0622 
.0003 
.0000 
.0000 
.0738 
.0322 
.0061 
Sig 
.6236 
.0580 
0000 
.0051 
| 
-0000 
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Some traditional notions of justice tend to emphasize the process of arriving 
at decisions, rather than their consequences. Such notions include criteria that relate 
to (1) resolving controversies by majority vote, and (2) allowing minority viewpoints 
to be expressed in either legislative or judicial proceedings. It is possible that even 
with those criteria a societal decision could be reached that is unjust in its consequences 
such as the election of Adolf Hitler to be President of Germany in 1932. 


Other notions of justice do look to the consequences of the decisions reached 
not just to their processes. Such notions, however, tend to have conservative or lib- 
eral biases. For example, the principle of Pareto optimality tends to endorse preserv- 
ing the status quo regarding the distribution of wealth or income no matter how unbal- 
anced the distribution might be. Pareto justice emphasizes not taking from the rich or 
at least not taking a higher percentage from the rich. It thus has a conservative bias. 
The principle of utilitarianism endorses redistributing income and wealth if the result 
is to increase the average or total happiness of the people. That is especially so if it 
means bringing the have-nots up to a minimum level. It thus has a liberal bias. 


Newer notions of justice emphasize win-win dispute resolution, expanded pie so- 
lutions, or super-optimizing analysis. Such analysis can enable all major groups, sides, 
or viewpoints to a policy controversy, a dispute, or a dilemma to come out ahead of 
their best initial expectations simultaneously. Those notions are able to judge the jus- 
tice of both the processes and the consequences of proposed policies without a conser- 
vative or liberal bias since both conservative and liberal viewpoints are designed to come 
out ahead of their best initial expectations. 


Three examples are given in this paper. The first deals with criminal justice. 
The conservative position on procedural controversies tends to favor making it easier 
to convict the guilty, such as allowing smaller juries. The liberal position tends to 
favor making it easier to acquit the innocent, such as having larger juries. The com- 
promise position tends to be somewhere in the middle, such as leaving the matter to 
the discretion of the states so long as they do not let juries become smaller than six 
persons. The same kind of compromise emphasis tends to occur in other criminal jus- 
tice issues such as allowing one or many appeals and excluding all or no illegally seized 
evidence. 


Policies exist which can improve the accuracy of both convicting the truly guilty 
and acquitting the truly innocent. They include videotaping trials, allowing jurors to 
take notes, giving jurors a written copy of the judge's instructions, and allowing jurors 
to submit questions to the judge or the opposing lawyers. All those procedural propos- 
als can be considered as providing more justice than either the traditional conservative 
or liberal alternatives to controversies that relate to jury decision-making, such as jury 
size. They are more just because they are likely to have a more favorable effect on 
convicting the truly guilty than going from 12 to 6-person juries. They are also likely 
to have a more favorable effect on acquitting the truly innocent than going from 6 to 
12-person juries. 


The second example deals with civil justice. The conservative position favors 
making it more difficult for plaintiffs to establish liability, such as giving the defendant 
the defense of contributory negligence. The liberal position favors making it easier for 
plaintiffs to establish liability, such as having a no-fault liability system. The compro- 
mise tends to be a system where the plaintiff can collect something above 0% but not 
100% if the plaintiff has been partly responsible. The same kind of compromise empha- 
sis tends to occur in other civil justice issues such as whether to allow for punitive 
damages and whether a losing plaintiff should pay the defendant's costs. 


There is a need to search for policies which can please conservatives who per- 
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ceive damage suits as an undue interference with risk-taking, technological innovation, 
and international competitiveness. SOS policies’ should simultaneously please liberals 
who consider damage suits as a way of compensating injuries and deterring future 
negligent or non-negligent injuries. An emphasis on automobile accident reduction 
would be an example of such a policy approach. The policies could seek to improve 
cars through more airbags, improve roads through more median strips, and improve 
drivers through more vigorous enforcement of the drunk-driving laws. Those approach- 
es would probably do more to ease the burden on auto insurance companies than having 
contributory negligence. Accident reduction would also probably do more to lessen the 
problems of inadequate compensation and deterence than the no-fault systems advocated 
by liberals. Thus accident reduction can be considered more just than resisting or ad- 
vocating changes in the legal rules of liability. 


The third example deals with economic justice. Conservatives tend to advocate 
private ownership and operation of all means of production and distribution. Liberals 
(especially social democrats) tend to advocate public ownership and operation of at 
least some of the major means of production and distribution. The compromise position 
may involve various forms of regulation, although not as neither as much as the liber- 
als might advocate nor as little as the conservatives might advocate. The same kind 
of compromise tends to occur on other economic issues that relate to the reguiation of 
land, labor, or capital. 


There is a need to search for policies which can please those who would like 
to see businesses making more profits, while simultaneously pleasing those who would 
like to see higher wages for workers and better low-priced products for consumers. 
The SOS in the field of economic justice might emphasize making available federal funds 
for technological adoption, upgrading of skills, and seed money to start new products. 
SOS policies could also include more contracting out with contract provisions specifying 
workplace safety, environmental protection, and consumer protection. Funds could also 
facilitate the starting of new firms in order to provide more meaningful competition than 


breaking up old firms, or to facilitate better jobs for workers who are displaced by the 
competition which comes from the lowering of tariffs. 


These three examples illustrate three different approaches to arriving at super- 
‘ optimum solutions. The example from criminal justice illustrates the need to concentrate 
on the goals to be achieved in arriving at an SOS alternative, rather than concentrat- 
ing on the traditional conservative versus liberal alternatives. The example from civil 
justice illustrates the need to get at the sources or causes of the conservative-liberal 
dispute and to try to remove or lessen those causes. The example from economic jus- 
tice illustrates how it might be possible to combine the essence of the conservative 

and liberal alternatives where they are not mutually exclusive, such as simultaneously 
having the benefits of the profit motive (with private operation) and the benefits of 
equity (with government ownership/responsibility and contracting out). 


Super-optimizing analysis thus combines the essence of Pareto optimality by 
seeking to have everyone come out ahead of their best expectations, not just ahead 
of where they started from. The SOS perspective, however, leans away from Pareto 
optimality toward utilitarianism by talking in terms of major ideologies, groups, or 
classes coming out ahead, not every individual. 


The bottom line in this analysis is that seeking win-lose solutions may lead to 
at least one side losing, or even both sides losing considering the high costs of re- 
solving. Likewise, seeking compromises may also involve both sides losing, although 
not as much as in a win-lose situation. The best approach may be seeking win-win 
or super-optimum solutions whereby conservatives, liberals, and other major groups 
all come out above their best initial expectations. Such solutions are more likely to 
be found if they are consciously sought. They do have the characteristic of being 
objectively just when they do better than what conservatives consider to be just and 
simultaneously better than what liberals consider to be just. 
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JUSTICE AND SUPER-OPTIMIZING ANALYSIS 

The purpose of this article is to discuss a new way of conceptualizing justice 
so that social policies can be considered just and unjust (or more just and less just), 
regardiess whether one has a liberal or conservative set of values. The new concep- 
tualizing draws upon the concept of super-optimum solutions, whereby conservatives, 
liberals, and other major viewpoints can all come out ahead of their best initial expec- 
tations simultaneously. Super-optimizing is illustrated in this article with examples 
from criminal, civil, and economic justice. 


|. CONSERVATIVE VERSUS LIBERAL JUSTICE 


The concept of justice is one of the most important concepts in social, political, 


legal, and general philosophy, and yet it is one of the most subjective concepts. It 

is easy to define justice with words that are like synonyms, but difficult to define jus- 
tice in operational terms so one can objectively say that one public policy alternative 
is more just than another. Looking in a thesaurus or a dictionary, one would find 
justice defined in terms of fairness, equity, and other words that get at the idea of 
doing what is right, good, or better in social policy. 

One could read whole books on the subject, not just dictionary definitions, and 
still not come away with any objective criteria as to what justice is unless one is willing 
to accept the assumptions of the authors of the books. Those assumptions are either 
on such a high level of generality that they are cliches or synonyms for the concept 
of justice. Otherwise, they have built-in biases in a liberal or conservative direction. 
If so, they are acceptable only if one has a liberal or conservative value orientation to 
begin with. 

Simple examples could be given of principles of social ethics that at first glance 
do sound like they have objective reality, but at second glance tend to have distinctly 
liberal or conservative biases. Liberal biases tend to favor the have-nots or the gen- 
eral population in a society. Conservative biases tend to favor those who are relatively 
well off. 


A good pair of examples are the widely accepted principles of Pareto optimality 
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and utilitarian pragmatism. The basic principle of Pareto optimality is that social policy 
A is just if it results in at least one person in a society improving in terms of his or 
her well-being, and all other persons at least remaining constant but not worsening. 
Social policy A is better than B if two people rather than one person undergo improve- 
ments. 

The basic related principle of utilitarianism is that social policy A is just if it 
results in improved happiness for a majority of the people in a society, while allowing 
the possibility of some people worsening but not below a minimum threshold. Social 
policy A is better than B if it promotes more happiness for more people. 

The two principles conflict partly because one has a conservative.bias, and the 
other has a liberal bias. Strict Pareto optimality would consider progressive income 
taxes combined with government aid for the poor to be unjust because rich people might 
have a net loss between their costs and benefits. Poor people would have a total net 
gain that might more than offset the total net loss of the rich. There are more poor 
than rich, and a dollar given to a poor person may increase more happiness than a 
dollar taken from a rich person decreases. Such a system of progressive taxes and 
‘ government aid would be considered just by a utilitarian philosophy given its definition 
and its liberal biases. 

The object of this article is to discuss a different way of conceptualizing justice 
so that social policies can be considered just or unjust, or can be considered more 


just or less just regardless whether one has a liberal or conservative set of values. 


The object is not to arrive at compromises in accordance with Aristotle's golden mean 


or the moderation of Confucius. The object is to be able to simultaneously achieve or 
more than achieve the goals of conservatives and liberals, including doing well for both 
the rich and the poor at the same time. ' 


li. THE CONCEPT OF SUPER-OPTIMIZING 


A. DEFINITIONS 

Super-optimizing analysis refers to dealing with public policy problems by finding 
an alternative that enables conservatives, liberals, and other major viewpoints to all come 
out ahead of their best initial expectations simultaneously. 

Super-optimum solutions in public controversies involve solutions that exceed the 
best expectations of liberals and conservatives simultaneously. We are primarily 
concerned with public or governmental controversies, not controversies among private 


individuals such as marriage, consumer, employment, or other such disputes. We are, 


however, interested in controversies over what statutes, judicial precedents, or 


administrative regulations should be adopted governing marriage, consumer, employment, 
or other such relations. 

An optimum solution is one that is best on a list of alternatives in achieving a set 
of goals. A super-optimum solution is one that is simultaneously best on two separate 
sets of goals. One set is a liberal set, and the second set is a conservative set. Both 
sets may share many or all of the same goals, but they are likely to differ in terms of the 
relative weights they give to the same goals. 

B. A LABOR-MANAGEMENT EXAMPLE 

For example, in the minimum wage controversy, both liberals and conservatives 
endorse the goal of paying a decent wage and the goal of not over-paying to the point 
where some workers are unnecessarily laid off because their employers cannot afford the 
new higher minimum. Liberals, however, give relatively high weight to the first goal and 


relatively low but positive weight to the second goal, and vice versa for conservatives. 
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The liberal alternative in the minimum wage controversy might be $4.40 an hour 
and the conservative alternative might be $4.20 an hour. The liberal alternative would 
thus score higher on the “decent wage" goal, and the conservative alternative lower. On 
the goal of “avoiding over-payment," the liberal alternative would score lower, and the 
conservative alternative higher. This real data would thus provide a classic tradeoff 
controversy. 

The object in this example is to find a solution that is simultaneously better from 
a liberal perspective than $4.40 an hour and better from a conservative perspective than 
$4.20 an hour. One such super-optimum solution would be to provide for a minimum 
wage supplement by the government of 22 cents an hour to each unemployed person 
who is hired. The worker would receive $4.41 an hour, but the employer would pay only 
$4.19 an hour. 

The liberal-labor interests would be getting more than their best expectation of 
$4.40 an hour, and the conservative-business interests would be paying less than their 


best expectation of $4.20 an hour. The government and taxpayers would be benefitting 


by virtue of (1) the money saved from otherwise providing public aid to unemployed 


people, (2) the money added to the gross national product which provides income to 
others, increases taxes, and an increased base on which to grow in subsequent years, 
(3) better role models for the children of people who would otherwise be unemployed, 
and (4) an upgrading of skills if qualifying for the wage subsidy means business has to 
provide on-the-job training and workers have to participate. 


c. SOS CONTRASTED WITH OTHER TYPES OF SOLUTIONS 


Solutions to public controversies can be classified in various ways. First there are 
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Super-optimum solutions in which all sides come out ahead of their initial best 
expectations, as mentioned above. At the opposite extreme is a super-malimum solution 
in which all sides come out worse than their worst initial expectations. That can be the 
case in a mutually destructive war, labor strike, or highly expensive litigation. 


Pareto optimum solution in which nobody comes out worse off and at least one 


side comes Out better off. That is not a very favorable solution cdmpared to a 


super-optimum solution. A Pareto malimum solution would be one in which nobody is 
better off and at least one side is worse off. 

A win-lose solution where what one side wins the other side loses. The net effect 
is zero when the losses are subtracted from the gains. This is the typical litigation dispute 
when one ignores the litigation costs. 

A lose-lose solution where both sides are worse off than they were before the 
dispute began. This may often be the typical litigation dispute, or close to it when one 
includes litigation costs. Those costs are often so high that the so-called winner is also 
a loser. That is also often the case in labor-management disputes that result in a strike, 
and even more so in international disputes that result in going to war. 

The so-called win-win solution. At first glance this sounds like a solution where 
everybody comes out ahead. What it typically refers to though is an illusion since the 
parties are only coming out ahead relative to their worst expectations. In this sense, the 
plaintiff is a winner no matter what the settlement is because the plaintiff could have won 
nothing if liability had been rejected at trial. Likewise, the defendant is a winner no 
matter what the settlement is because the defendant could have lost everything the 


plaintiff was asking for if liability had been established at trial. The parties are only fooling 


themselves in the same sense that someone who is obviously a loser tells himself he won 
because he could have done worse. 
D. WAYS OF ARRIVING AT SUPER-OPTIMUM SOLUTIONS 

Having a third party benefactor like this is one of many ways of arriving at - 


super-optimum solutions. Other ways include (1) expanding the resources available, (2) 


setting realistically higher goals than what was previously considered the best, (3) having 


big benefits for one side but only small costs for the other side, (4) combining alternatives 
that are not mutually exclusive, (5) removing or decreasing the source of the conflict, and 
(6) developing a package of alternatives that would satisfy both liberal and conservative 
goals. 

One procedure for arriving at super-optimum soksiene is to think in terms of what is 
in the conservative alternative that liberals might like. And likewise, what is in the liberal 
alternative that conservatives might like. Then think whether it is possible to make 2 new 
alternative that will emphasize those two aspects. Another technique is to emphasize the 
opposite. It involves saying what is in a conservative alternative that liberals especially 
dislike. What is in the liberal alternative that conservatives especially dislike. Then think 
about making a new alternative that eliminates those two aspects. 

A variation on that is to add new goals. The usual procedure starts with the 
conservative goals as givens in light of how they justify their current best alternative, and 
it starts with the liberal goals as givens in light of how they justify their current best 
alternative. This technique says to think about the goals conservatives tend to endorse 
that are not currently involved in the controversy, but that could be brought in to justify 


a new alternative. Likewise, what goals do liberals tend to endorse that are not currently 
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involved in the controversy, but that could be also be brought in. For this technique, a 
good example is the free speech controversy where liberals want virtually unrestricted free 
speech in order to stimulate creativity and conservatives want restrictions on free speech 
in order to have more order in the legal system. However, liberals-.also like due process, 
equal protection, and right to privacy. That raises questions as to whether it might be 
permissible to restrict free speech in order to satisfy those constitutional rights, where the | 


restrictions are not so great, but the jeopardy of those other rights might be great. 


Likewise, conservatives like policies that are good for business. They might therefore 


readily endorse permissive free speech that relates to advertising, to trying to convince 
workers that they should not join unions or that relates to lobbying. 

One problem with super-optimum solutions is that they look so good that they may 
Cause some people to think they might be some kind of a trap. An example is the Camp 
David Accords. That example is a classic super-optimum solution where Israel, Egypt, 
the United States, and everybody involved came out ahead of their original best 
expectations. According to the New York Times for March 26, 1989, however, Israeli 
intelligence at least at first opposed Anwar Sadat’s visit to Israel and the Camp David 
Accords until close to the signing on the grounds that it all sounded so good, it must be 
atrap. The Israeli intelligence felt that Israel was being set up for a variation on the Yom 
Kippur war whereby Israel got into big trouble by relaxing its guard due to the holidays. 
They viewed this as an attempt to get them to relax their guard again, and than any 
minute the attack would begin. They were on a more intense alert at the time of the 
Camp David negotiations than they were at any other tire during Israel's history. Tr* 


nicely illustrates how super-optimum solutions can easily be viewed by people as a trap 
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because they look so good that they are unbelievable. Traditional solutions are not so 


likely to be viewed as traps, and they are taken more at their face value, which is 
generally not much. 
E. RELATIONS TO DECISION-AIDING SOFTWARE 

Super-optimizing is an approach to public policy analysis. Policy analysis or policy 
evaluation can be defined as processing a set of goals to be achieved, alternatives 
available for achieving them, and relations between goals and alternatives in order to 
arrive at a best alternative, combination, allocation, or predictive decision-rule. Policy 
analysis can be facilitated by decision-aiding software. Such software involves showing 
goals on the columns of a table, alternatives on the rows, and relations as words or 
numbers in the cells. The overall totals can be shown on a column in the far right, with 
an analysis that can quickly show how the totals would change if there were changes in 
the goals, alternatives, relations, or other inputs. 

That kind of decision-aiding software also facilitates the finding of super optimum 
solutions. It can quickly determine the liberal and conservative totals for each alternative. 
It can quickly test to see if a proposed super-optimum so'ution does:score better than the 
best liberal and conservative alternatives using the liberal and conservative weights. Such 
software also facilitates finding SOS solutions by enabling one to work with many 
alternatives and many criteria simultaneously. Each side can thereby give on some 
criteria which are not so important to it, and receive on other criteria, in order to arrive 
at solutions where both sides come out ahead of their initial best expectations. 

Some of the key literature on decision-aiding software includes Patrick Humphreys 


and Ayleen Wisudha, Methods and Tools for Structuring and Analyzing Decision Problems 
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(London:. London School of Economics and Political Science, 1987); Saul Gass et al. 
(eds.), Impacts of Microcomputers on Operations Research (Amsterdam: North-Holland, 
1986); and S. Nage!, Evaluation Analysis with Microcomputers (Greenwich, CT: JAI Press, 


1989). 


F. RELATIONS TO DISPUTE RESOLUTION AND GROWTH ECONOMICS 


Another stream of. inspiration has come from people in the field of mediation and 
alternative dispute resolution. Some of that key literature includes Lawrence Susskind and 
Jeffrey Cruikshank, Breaking the Impasse: Consensual Approaches to Resolving Disputes 
(New York: Basic Books, 1987); Stephen Goldberg, Eric Green, and Frank Sander (eds.), 
Dispute Resolution (Boston: Little, Brown, 1984); and S. Nagel and M. Mills, 
"Microcomputers, P/G%, and Dispute Resolution,“ 2 Ohio State Journal on Dispute 
Resolution 187-223 (1987). 

Still another stream of inspiration has come from people who are expansionist 
thinkers. This includes the conservative economist Arthur Laffer and the liberal economist 
Robert Reich. They both have in common a belief that policy problems can be resolved 
by expanding the total pie of resources or other things of value available to be distributed 
to the disputants. The expansion can come from well-placed subsidies and tax breaks 
with strings attached to increase national productivity. That kind of thinking can apply to 
disputes involving blacks-whites, rich-poor, males-females, North-South, urban-rural, and 
other categories of societal disputants. Some of that key literature includes Ira Magaziner 
and Robert Reich, Minding America’s Business: The Decline and Rise of the American 
Economy (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1982); and Paul Roberts, The Supply Side 


Revolution (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 1984). 
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When the idea of super-optimum solutions was first proposed in the 1980s, people 
thought it was some kind of funny trick to think one could arrive at solutions to public 
policy problems that could exceed the best expectations of both liberals and 
conservatives simultaneously. Since then, the ideas have been presented in numerous 
workshops where skeptical and sometimes even cynical participants would divide into 
groups to try to develop SOS solutions to problems within their subject matter interests. 
They found that by opening their minds to the possibilities and by following some simple 
procedures, they could succeed in arriving at reasonable SOS solutions. It is hoped that 
this research will contribute in the long run to decreasing the glamour and excitement of 
super-optimum solutions by making such solutions almost a matter of routine thinking. 


There is joy in creating new ideas, but there is more joy in seeing one’s nev’ ‘‘-as 


2 
become commonplace. 


lil. CRIMINAL PROCEDURE AS AN EXAMPLE 
Quite often a highly emotional controversy between liberals and conservatives 
may be capable of being resolved beyond the best expectations of each side through 
the approach of redefining the problem. They may be arguing over how to deal with 
a problem that is really relatively unimportant in terms of achieving their goals, as 
contrasted to a more important problem on which they might be likely to get mutually 
satisfying agreement. ‘This involves seeing beyond a relatively superficial argument 


to the higher level goals which are endorsed by both liberals and conservatives al- 
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though possibly not to the same relative degree. 
A. ALTERNATIVES AND GOALS 

A concrete example is the controversy over the size of juries in criminal cases. 
Liberals argue in favor of preserving the traditional 12-person jury, as contrasted to 
allowing juries as small as only 6 people. Liberals view the larger jury as being im- 
portant for protecting the innocent since it is more difficult for a prosecutor to con- 
vince 12 jurors unanimously of the defendant's guilt than it is to convince 6 jurors. 
Liberals may also argue that 12-person juries allow for more public participation, but 
that seems less important than decreasing convictions, although public participation 
may sound more acceptable. 

Conservatives argue in favor of allowing 6-person juries. They view smaller 
juries as being important for convicting the guilty since it is easier for a prosecutor 


to convince 6 jurors unanimously of the defendant's guilt than it is to convince 12 


jurors. Conservatives may also argue that 6-person juries reduce delay, but that 


seems less important than increasing convictions, although delay reduction may sound 
more acceptable. 

Liberals in this context are thus especially sensitive to avoiding errors of con- 
victing the innocent, although they also want to avoid errors of not convicting the 
guilty. Conservatives are especially sensitive to avoiding errors of not convicting the 
guilty, although they also want to avoid errors of convicting the innocent. So long 
as the problem is defined in terms of optimum jury size, there is an inherent tradeoff 


between those two goals. Liberals see any reduction in jury size as sacrificing pro- 
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tection of the innocent, in favor of convicting the guilty. Conservatives see a reten- 


tion of the 12-person jury as sacrificing the need to convict the guilty, in favor of 
an undue sensitivity to protecting the innocent who they tend to see as not being a 
significant percentage of the defendants who are tried. 

B. VIDEOTAPING TRIALS: AN SOS ALTERNATIVE 


1. THE GENERAL CONTEXT 
What may be needed in this policy controversy is to redefine the problem away 


from, “How many people shouid be present on a jury in criminal cases?" A more appro- 
priate definition of the’ problem in light of what the liberals and conservatives are ac- 
tually arguing over is, “How can we simultaneously increase the probability of con- 
victing guilty defendants and increase the probability of acquitting innocent defendants?" 
There is no inherent tradeoff between those two goals. In fact, there may be no 
inherent tradeoff between any two goals. By so restating the problem, one's attention 
is directed toward thinking about what procedural changes could achieve increases on 
both goals simultaneously, rather than thinking what is the ideal compromise, middling 
position, or equilibrium between 12-person and 6-person juries. 
2. SPECIFIC PROPOSALS 

There are some procedural changes that could simultaneously increase goal 


achievement on both the liberal and conservative goals. They all involve increasing 


the general accuracy of juries and decreasing the general inaccuracy. One such pro- 


cedural change would be allowing jurors to take notes. In most states, they are pro- 
hibited from doing so. It is unclear as to why that prabitetinn began. One plausible 
explanation is that when the jury system was started in about the 1500s in England, 
few people could read or write. It may have been felt that if those few jurors who 
could take notes were allowed to do so, then they would dominate jury shisha indibisiey. 
A 12-person jury could then in effect become a jury of one or two people who have 
been making a written record of what those jurors perceived as having occurred. As 
of 1990, virtually all jurors are capable of taking notes and should be allowed to do 
so. That would improve their accuracy in both convicting the guilty and acquitting 


the innocent. 


Along related lines, an especially useful innovation would be to provide for 


automatic videotaping of jury trials and bench trials. This is a possible double super- 
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TABLE 1. 6-PERSON VERSUS 12-PERSON JURIES 


CRITERIA | C GOAL GOAL }.N TOTAL| L TOTAL TOTAL 


Convict Acquit 
the Guilty | the 
Innocent 


(Neutral (Liberal (Conservative: 
Weights) | Weights) Weights) 


ALTERNATIVES 
C_ALTERNATIVE 


* 
6-Person Juries 14 


L_ALTERNATIVE 


12-Person 
juries 


N_ALTERNATIVE 


Between 66& 12 
or < unanimity 


S_ ALTERNATIVE 


Videotaping or 
Notetaking 


/NOTES: 


Ve 


Videotaping allows judges and juries to view during deliberations what was said 

at the trial. Doing so facilitates accurately resolving disputes over the evidence 
so as to increase the probability of convicting the truly guilty, and simultaneously 
increase the probability of acquitting the truly innocent. 


Notetaking may also improve recall and the accuracy of decision-making. Likewise, 
allowing jurors to ask questions .of the judge or the lawyers. Likewise, providing 
special training to jurors as to the meaning of relevant phrases and procedures. 


Those matters are likely to do more for convicting the truly guilty than switching 
from 12 to 6 person juries. They are also likely to do more for acquitting the 
truly innocent than retaining the 12 person jury. This is an example of redefin- 
ing the problem in terms of the goals, rather than the alternatives. 
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optimum solution. It is super-optimum in the sense that it increases the accuracy of 
convicting the guilty and acquitting the innocent simultaneously. Quite often in jury 
deliberations, there is disagreement among the jurors as to what was said by a certain 
witness, lawyer, or the judge. One juror who is especially domineering may say that 
the witness said the defendant was seen at the scene of the crime at 8:00 a.m. Other 
jurors may think it was 8:00 p.m. The disagreement can be quickly and accurately 
resolved with a videotape made by a Camcorder that can be played back on any TV set 
with a video playback capability. Otherwise the winning perception is the one held 
by whichever jurors may have the most aggressive personalities. That could result 
in either an error of acquitting a guilty person, or an error of convicting an innocent 
person. 

The second sense in which the Camcorder videotaping is super-optimum is that 
it decreases costs and increases benefits simultaneously. It is substantially less ex- 
pensive to videotape a jury trial than it is to pay a stenotypist to try to record ver- 
batim what was said at the trial. The Camcorder can be operated by someone who 
can easily be taught what little is involved. The cost of each tape is nominal and can 
be re-used. The benefits are substantially increased because (1]} one gets instant 
replay as contrasted to transcribing stenotyping annie later, (2) one gets accurate 


replay as contrasted to the extensively ad-libbed record that is made by court re- 


porters, (3) on can see facial expressions, (4) one can hear voice connotations, and 


(5) one can hear two or more people talking at the same time which tends toward 


gibberish or missing information in stenotyping notes. 


In addition to note-taking and videotaping, there are a number of other ways 
of increasing general jury accuracy. They include allowing jurors to have access to 


a written copy of the judge's instructions. This helps improve the interpretation of 


the law by juries just as note-taking and videotaping improve their understanding of 
the facts. Most states do not provide for written judicial instructions. This also 
goes back to medieval times when relatively few people could read. It was felt that 


those few who could read the judge's instructions would dominate jury decision-making, 
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just as those few who could write notes would also dominate. The contemporary rea- 
son for the inertia in allowing juries to have written instructions may relate to the 


fact that the instructions tend to favor safeguards for the innocent. Legal decision- 


makers may be reluctant to do anything that will further increase acquittals and de- 


crease convictions. 


Other approaches to improving general juror accuracy that have been adopted 
in only a minority of states, if any, include: 


1. Allowing jurors to submit questions to the judge, the lawyers, or even the wit- 


nesses indirectly through the lawyers. This could clarify factual and legal ambig- 


uities that lead to wrong decisions. 


Providing a training course for each juror that would last a full day before being 


eligible to decide cases. The course could clarify what is involved in conduct- 
ing a trial, jury deliberating, judicial instructions, various kinds of evidence, 
and other matters. The course could allow jurors to ask questions during the 
course. The course could also have a test at the end to determine whether each 
juror has a minimum level of understanding of what is involved. 


Ability to read and write or other educational qualifications could improve the 


general accuracy of jurors. Such requirements, though, can be subject to abuse 
like southern literacy tests for voting. Even if the tests are objective, they 
could bias the composition of juries in favor of middle-class attitudes which favor 
the prosecution in criminal cases and the defendant insurance-companies in civil 
cases. Any measure designed to improve accuracy should not unthinkingly 
change the direction or bias of jury outcomes. 


Jury accuracy can be improved by having counsel on both sides. We now tend 


to guarantee counsel to indigent defendants in criminal cases, but we do not ade- 
quately guarantee counsel to indigent litigants in civil cases where there is no 
contingency fee involved. The Legal Services Corporation is not sufficiently 


funded to guarantee counsel to indigent civil litigants, although the result is they 
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do not litigate or go to trial, rather than go to trial without a lawyer. 
C. FACTORS INTERFERING WITH ADOPTION 

One might ask why such procedures as taking notes and using videotaping have 
not been adopted already. The key answer with regard to videotaping is that it is 
a relatively new technology, although audio-taping has been around for sometime. The 
potential for taking meaningful jury notes has been around for at least a hundred 
years. An important answer may be the overemphasis on tradeoff controversies in 
discussing jury decision-making such as jury size, the percentage needed to convict, 
the admissibility of various kinds of evidence, and other controversies in which going 
one way protects the innocent but facilitates convicting the guilty, and going i... other 
way does the opposite. 

Asking why note-taking has not been adopted, or why it may be a long time 
before videotaping will be adopted raises a separate set of SOS problems that have 
to do with getting SOS solutions adopted after they have been generated. A key 
problem is simply inertia, especially in the legal system where there is possibly an 
over-emphasis on preserving the past regardless of the present consequences. There 
is no system of evaluation that places so much emphasis on prior precedent, rather 
than present and future benefits and costs. 

In any SOS adoption, there may also be problems of vested interests, property, 
and jobs. Changing procedural rules may often change substantive results contrary 
to powerful interest groups. For example, having a trial for liability separate from 
the trial for damages is likely to lead to a much higher percentage of victories for 
the defendant. The jury under such split trials cannot adjust the damages to take 
the plaintiff's contributory negligence into consideration. That kind of change in 


substantive results does not seem to be a factor in allowing note-taking or videotap- 


ing. Vested property can complicate the adoption of SOS solutions with regard to 


replacing public housing with rent supplements or moving unemployed coal miners to 
better jobs. That kind of consideration does not seem to be present here. Vested 


jobs can be a problem in mutually beneficial international tariff reductions. Videotap- 
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ing would greatly reduce the need for court reporters, but they may not be a strong 
enough interest group to block videotaping, and they probably would not object to 
IMBORTAN CE OF PROB 

‘ LEM DEFINITION AND SOS AWARENESS 
Looking over the points that relate to the adoption of either note-taking or 
videotaping as a super-optimum solution to the problem of increasing both the con- 
viction of the guilty and the acquitting of the innocent, one can draw at least two 
conclusions. First is that redefining the problem to emphasize simultaneous goa! 


achievement can greatly facilitate the generating of super-optimum solutions. Perhaps 


as a general matter, one could even start with that approach in seeking to arrive 


at an SOS solution. [t works even with alternatives that are inherently incapable of 
being combined such as liberals wanting juries that consist of 12 or more people, and 
conservatives wanting juries that consist of 6 or less people. 

Second is the important point that the battle for achieving super-optimum solu- 
tions is not won by merely generating policy alternatives that satisfy the definition 
of an SOS solution. There may be problems of technology, inertia, vested interests, 
property, and jobs that need to be taken into consideration. The main reason for 


lack of adoption, however, may be a lack of awareness as to what there is to adopt. 


Thus, a key conclusion may be the importance of communicating basic ideas as to what 


is meant by a super-optimum solution, and how one or more super-optimum solutions 


may be possible in any policy controversy. 
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E. BROADENING THE CRIMINAL PROCEDURE EXAMPLE 


TABLE 2. JUSTICE AND CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 


criteria | © coat Goat | rotac| TOTAL | TOTAL 


‘IConvict Acquit 
Guilty Innocent 


(Neutral (Liberal ( Conservative: 
saaniimaatie Weights) | Weights) Weights) 


C ALTERNATIVE 


Easier to 
Convict the 


Guilty 


L ALTERNATIVE 


Easier to 
Acquit the 
Innocent 


_NALTERNATIVE 


Between 
<C and 


_S ALTERNATIVE 


>C and >L 
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IV. CIVIL PROCEDURE AS AN EXAMPLE 


Tort liability reflects the strange phenomenon that conservative insurance 
companies favor no-fault liability, largely to reduce attorney's fees and to restrict 
the amounts that can be collected. [t might not make much sense to use the tradi- 
tional liberal and conservative categories. It may be al! right to use them with re- 
gard to the goals, buf not the alternatives. 

A. ALTERNATIVES AND GOALS 

There are two kinds of liberals in this matter, or two kinds of supporters 
of no-fault liability. One kind are the insurance companies who are definitely not 
very liberal in the sense of being in favor of pro-consumer regulation. They do 
support no-fault though, for the reasons mentioned. The other big supporters of 
no-fault are liberal law professors who would like to see people collect something 
when they are injured, even if there are ceilings. 


There are two kinds of opponents of no-fault. One big kind is the legal pro- 


fession who are mixed ideologically. It is not the whole legal profession who has a 


strong interest. It is mainly personal injury trial lawyers who tend to be liberal 

on almost everything else, especially on the deep pocket theory of distribution of 
fault and damages. They are opposed, though, since by wiping out any controversy 
over who is at fault, they are no longer very needed. The other set of opponents 
are traditional conservatives who like to find people who are at fault and blame indi- 
vidual personality defects for why people are poor or why people have accidents. 
They also would leave it up to the marketplace, which includes the litigation market- 
place to determine who wins, rather than leave it to a regulatory system which spe- 


cifies that all injured people collect something but not more than a certain amount. 


By adding the conservative goal of avoiding liability, the result should be 
that the conservative alternative will win on the conservative totals and the liberal 


alternative will win on the liberal totals. We could probably get the same effect by 
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just increasing the weight of the liberal goal of having the injured recover. 

Avoiding liability is just the reverse side of having the injured recover. It 
is like having one goal called high employment as a liberal goal, and another goal 
called low employment as a conservative goal. Modern conservatives are not in favor 
of having unemployed people. Maybe they never were. But traditional Marxism takes 
the position that the reserve army of the unemployed keeps labor in line. The im- 
portant thing is that two goals that look like they are in some sense separate may 
just be the positive and negative version of each other, which is like double count- 
ing. What we are saying here is that on the matter of tort liability policies, the 
matter of the injured recovering is such an important goal in that set of five that 
it deserves extra weight. One way to give it extra weight is to just assign another 
column to the inverse of it. 

This table thus provides an opportunity to discuss the concept of double 
counting or the concept of using the same goal in different wording as a substitute 
for adding extra weight. An important thing is that if we do not do one or the 
other, the table is not going to have good internal consistency. 

B. ACCIDENT REDUCTION AS AN SOS ALTERNATIVE 
t.. THE GENERAL CONTEXT 

Those two alternatives reflect the controversy as of a generation ago, when 

the controversy was over contributory negligence versus pure no-fault. Virtually 


every state now has adopted a compromise position of comparative negligence or no- 


fault add-on. The controversy has lessened by virtue of that compromise but the 


underlying problem of accident reduction has not been adequately addressed. It is 
like compromising on sentencing, as has been done, without addressing the under- 
lying problem of crime reduction. If crime reduction could more vigorously occur, 
one would not need to argue over capital punishment or other emotional sentencing 
controversies. Likewise, if auto accident occurrence were severely reduced, there 
would be a lot less need to argue over how those who are injured should be compen- 
sated. 


What we basically have here in terms of the alternatives are some common 
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TABLE 3. TORT LIABILITY AND SIMPLIFIED SOS TABLE - 


CRITERIA | C GOAL [4 GOAL N TOTAL] L TOTAL | © ToTAL 


-]Avoid Li- |Compensate 
ability & [the In- 
Lawyers |jured 


(Neutral | (Liberal {c 


C ALTERNATIVE 


Difficult 
Liability 


_LALTERNATIVE 


Easy Liability 


N_ALTERNATIVE 


In-Between 


S_ALTERNATIVE 


Reduce Acci- 
dents 


NOTES: 


1. Under contributory negligence, the plaintiff collects nothing if the - + 
plaintiff has been partly negligent! even less than 10%. 


Under comparative negligence, the plaintiff collects only 603 of the damages 
if the plaintiff was 40% responsible, and likewise with other percentages 

of responsibility. In some states, the plaintiff collects nothing if the 
plaintiff is more than 50% responsible. 


No fault liability meahs that the plaintiff collects even if the plaintiff 
is more than 90% responsible. Such-:systems are advocated by insurance 
companies to reduce the need for lawyers and expensive litigation. 


No fault add-on allows the plaintiff in a no fault state to reject the 
maximum limits that are generally provided for, and to sue under the . 
old rules of contributory or comparative negligence. 


Reducing accidents by improving cars especially refers to having airbags 
to protect drivers. Improving roads especially refers to having more 
median strips to prevent head-on collisions. Improving drivers refers 
especially to more severe penalties for drunk drivers. 
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sense alternatives rather than the legalistic sounding ones like contributory negligence, 
comparative negligence, etc. The common sense ones are the key conservative alter- 
native of difficult liability and the key liberal alternative of easy liability. The 
neutral alternative is between difficult and easy. The SOS alternative here would 

be the same as in the more complicated version, namely to avoid accidents in the 

first place so there is no arguing over liability or damages. That mainly means auto- 


mobile accidents since they are the main cause of the liability explosion. 


The SOS solution would be to reduce automobile accidents and not make such 
a fuss over who pays for the damages when the accidents occur. That is a good exam- 
ple of removing the cause. It is like better birth control to deal with the abortion 


problem or murder reduction to deal with the capital punishment problem. Or eliminat- 


ing the commercial nature of drugs to eliminate the drug problem. 


2. SPECIFIC PROPOSALS 

At a high level of generality there seems to be considerable agreement in favor 
of better cars, better roads, and better drivers, in that order. Although the auto 
industry would turn it around. 


Better cars. The first priority is airbags which allow people to have accidents 


and greatly reduce the extent to which they are injured. The next priority is klutzy- 
looking rubber bumpers that have been found to greatly reduce the shocks of accidents. 
They are not aesthetic, but they greatly save lives. Further devices may involve vir- 
tually nothing because ail the other things are really more relevant to roads or 
drivers, such as speeding and drunken driving. With better roads, speeding would 

not be such a problem. It is hard to have a head-on collision on roads with median 
strips. Drunk driving is not solved by nonsense proposals like having the steering 
wheel smell your breath and refusing to go if it does not like your breath. Although 
that would not be such a nonsense proposal if it were totally tamper-proof and could 


really work. The easiest thing to tamper with would be one's breath rather than the 


steering wheel. Although it might be hard to drive long distances holding one's 
breath all the way, or with one's head turned around. If cars were made like that, 
somebody who is presently in the business of radar detectors to enable illegal speed- 
ers would find a way of manufacturing a pill to disguise alcoholic breath and then 
justify it on the grounds of freedom of breath. 


Better roads. That mainly means median strips on any stretch of road where 


people can go more than about 30 miles per hour. Widening some roads is cheaper 
than median strips but is not as effective. It is better to throw a median strip into 
a two-lane highway than to convert the two-lane highway into a four-lane highway 
without a median strip. It is not a big deal for someone to go from the outside lane 
of a four-lane highway into a head-on collision without a median strip. It is virtu- 
ally impossible to do so with a median strip, regardless whether the median strip is 

a strong steel fence or a wide grassy area. The wide grassy area is too expensive. 
It requires too much land. It may look more aesthetic, but from a benefit-cost per- 
spective a strong steel wall is effective and less expensive unless it is a new highway 
out in the wilderness where land is cheap and a highway has not been built. 


Better drivers. This mainly means getting rid of drunk drivers. Ali other 


bad drivers are relatively harmless. Getting rid of drunk drivers means taking away 


their licenses on the first offense for two or three years. Putting them in prison 

may shake up middle-class drunks. Taking away their licenses is very effective both 
as a deterrent and as an incapacitator since they cannot drive drunk legally if they 
do not have a license. If they drive illegally without a license, then a prison term 
seems appropriate since the crime involved is basically murder whether they kill any- 
body or not. It is just pure chance if they do not kill somebody since a drunk driver 
has virtually no control over whether someone happens to get in the way. 


That combination would greatly reduce highway fatalities. We can afford easily 


lots of fender benders. They are not such a serious problem. They are not life 


threatening. They do not run up big tort liability bills. We could probably reduce 
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fender benders by building cars that are not very aesthetic, that look a little bit more 
like tanks, that can bounce against each other without a lot of property damage like 
dodge-em cars in amusement parks. People are too influenced by aesthetics in buying 
cars because they either do not think about what it would cost to repair them in case 
of a collision, or if they do give any thought to it, they feel it will be covered by 
insurance. The insurance does not cover the societal cost of having the American 
court system badly clogged up as a result of automobile accident cases, including 
property damage cases. A big reason for the interest in alternative dispute resolu- 
tion is that the courts are not functioning so well anymore with regard to resolving 
the kind of disputes that go to ADR. 
D. RECONSIDERING THE GOALS AS A FORM OF SENSITIVITY ANALYSIS 

Being explicit about goals makes one realize how different auto liability is 


from product liability. One can express concern that product liability could become 


too strict to the point where potential product innovators are reluctant.to take chances. 


In the old days they would be reluctant to invest in a product that nobody would 
buy and then their expenses would have greatly exceeded their income. In the new 
days, they now worry that maybe a lot of people will buy their product and that 

if enough people buy (maybe like 100,000), at least a couple of them will have a freak 
accident. Then the company will be wiped out by a damage suit or two. That is 
definitely undesirable when potential innovators who could develop highly profitable 
products will not do so because they are worried about lawsuits. The best example 
in the United States is modern contraceptives that are far better than what is cur- 
rently on the market. The pharmaceutical houses will not touch them. Not because 
there is not a demand, but because they do not want to take the chance of another 
Daicon Shield or an |UD case or something that just is not worth risking. The risk 
would be less if only 10 people in the country would buy the product, but not if 
100,000 people buy it. That is a rather perverted incentives system where businesses 


are discouraged from developing products that are in demand for which there are 
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a lot of potential consumers and that would serve useful purposes. 

That point, though, has no applicability to Allstate Auto Insurance Company. 
it does not make automobiles. It does not do anything that has to do with innovat- 
ing new products. It is not the insurer for General Motors, or even for a seller 
of cars. It is the insurer for the other driver in a two-car accident. It could argue 


that as a result of easy liability in auto cases it has to raise the premiums, and this 


will have the effect of causing people to no longer buy cars. That does not seem 


to be happening. The quantity of cars is maybe way too much rather than too little. 
It might be good to discourage people from buying cars and take the bus instead. 

The auto insurance companies cannot argue that difficult liability is needed in order 
to stimulate business. The only business it stimulates is the automobile insurance 
business, which has no particular relevance to American international competitive- 
ness. We do not export a lot of auto insurance. The people in Africa are not buying 
Allstate insurance. People tend to buy insurance that is sold by agents in their 

own country from local insurance companies. People in Africa are not buying a whole 
lot of auto insurance from anybody if they do not have many automobiles. 

The big argument that the automobile insurance companies used to make for 
making liability difficult is not that it is needed to stimulate business (although some- 
times they do argue that as if they were some kind of infant industry trying to inno- 
vate new technology). Instead they tend to argue that it is God's will that people 
should be held responsible for their wrongs, that nobody should be able to collect 
unless they are free of any kind of wrongdoing, i.e., that there should be no strict 
liability and definitely no abolishing of contributory negligence. What further com- 
plicates the picture with the conservative goals, though, is that many insurance com- 
panies now are quite happy to get rid of contributory negligence if they can get 
rid of lawyers and limit total liability. They are quite pleased to go to a no-fault 
system which will wipe out the lawyer raising the damages by 1/3 or more. There- 


fore, it is hard to say that the conservative goal is difficult liability. The old con- 
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servative goal was to avoid liability. The new conservative goal is to avoid lawyers 


and limit total liability. 


Either conservative goal, though, should be pleased with a program that is 
designed to reduce accidents, because reducing accidents avoids both liability and 
lawyers. It is thus a SOS solution between two different conservative viewpoints. 
| am putting down that the conservative goal is to avoid liability and lawyers. If 
they have to choose, they would rather avoid lawyers than avoid liability. They 
prefer to confess their liability if it means getting lawyers out of the picture. They 
do not object as much to compensating injured people as they do to making lawyers 


wealthier at the expense of insurance companies that provides no benefit to injured 


people. In this context, the lawyers represent a kind of super-malimum factor in 


that they take both from the conservative insurance companies and the relatively 
liberal injured people. The injured people are not relatively liberal in the sense 
that they are liberal Democrats. They are relatively liberal in the deep-pocket sense 
of wanting to take from the rich insurance companies and give to the relatively poor 
injured people. 

It is interesting to note to some extent that the insurance companies are not 
rich from selling insurance. Most of them lose on the sale of insurance. They have 
until recently done well, though, on investing the premiums in real estate and other 
good investments. And the insurance business is really just a means for transferring 
money that goes into real estate investments. 

V. THE OBJECTIVITY OF JUSTICE 
A. THE GENERAL CONTEXT 

Justice refers to both procedural rules and substantive rules. Justice is 
objective if one accepts certain assumptions: 

1. The conservative assumption is that the goal to convict the guilty is most impor- 


tant. This partly means to convict about 90% of all guilty defendants, guilty 


arrested, or guilty perpetrators. 
The liberal assumption is the goal to acquit the innocent is most important. This 
partly means to acquit about 90% of all innocent defendants or arrested persons. 
It is good to exceed both conservatives and liberals best expectations simultane- 
ously. This relates to >90% Convict Guilty. It also relates to >90% Acquit Innocent. 
Exceeding both expectations is good because it would be endorsed by the highest per- 


centage. Assumption #1 endorsed by 40% of the lawyer population. Assumption #2 


endorsed by 50%. "Do not know between 1 and 2," is endorsed by about 10%. Assump- 


tion #3 endorsed by about 100%, which equals 40% + 50% + 10%. 

Just because 100% endorse something does not make it objectively fair/good or 
objectively real/true. The correct phrase is fairer over the previous system, or fairer 
between two acts, or fairest of a set of acts. Herb Jacob's criteria are fair because 
fairly adopted. But if conservatives have a majority, liberals would consider it unfair. 
lf liberals have a majority, then conservatives will consider what they adopted to be 
unfair. He argues no fairness in rules themselves (procedural or substantive), only 
in how they are adopted. 

That which is just is that which super-optimizes: 

A just policy is a policy that exceeds the best initial expectations simultaneously 
of conservatives, liberals, and other major viewpoints on the problem to which 
the policy relates. 

policy 
An unjust, is a policy that does worse than the worst initial expectations simul- 
taneously of conservatives, liberals, and other major viewpoints on the problem 
to which the policy relates. 
A policy that is not clearly just or unjust is one that neither does better than 
the prior best expectations of conservatives, liberals, etc., or worse than the 


prior worst expectations of conservatives, liberals, etc. 
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TABLE 4. A GENERALIZED SOS TABLE 


criteria | C coat coat | | 


Conserva- | Liberal 
tive 


(Neutral (Liberal (Conservative. 
Weights) | Weights) Weights)~ 


C ALTERNATIVE 


Conservative 14* 


L_ALTERNATIVE 


Liberal 


ALTERNATIVE 


Neutral 


SS ALTERNATIVE 


SOS 


NOTES: 


1. An objectively just policy has been found on the SOS row if the . 
policy scores (1) higher on the liberal totals than the liberal 
alternative and simultaneously (2) higher on the conservative 
totals than the conservative alternative. In the above general- 
ized context, that means scoring better than a 14 on both columns. 


An objectively unjust policy has Seen found on the SOS row if the 
policy scores (1) lower on the liberal totals than the conservative 
alternative and simultaneously (2) lower on the conservative totals 
than the liberal alternative. In the above generalized context, 
that means scoring lower than a 10 on both columns. 


A policy that is neither objectively just nor objectively unjust has 
been found on the SOS row if the policy scores (1) lower on the 
liberal totals than the liberal alternative, but higher than the con- 
servative alternative, and/or (2) lower on the conservative totals 
than the conservative alternative, but higher than the liberal 
alternative. In the above generalized contexts, that means.scoring 
between 10 and 14 on both columns. 
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B. PUBLIC SECTOR VERSUS PRIVATE SECTOR 

As another illustration of the potential objectivity of the concept of justice, we 
can look at the highly emotional, long-lasting controversy over the role of the public 
sector versus the private sector. The public sector refers to government agencies 
that are supported mainly out of taxes. The private sector refers to business firms 
that are supported mainly out of selling products and services. The changes that are 
occurring in East Europe and in many other regions and nations of the world provide 
an excellent opportunity to apply the concept of super-optimizing justice to determining 
such basic matters as how to organize the economy, the government, and other social 
institutions. 
1. ALTERNATIVES 

Table 4 analyzes the fundamental issue of socialism versus capitalism in the con- 
text of government versus private ownership and operation of the basic means of pro- 
ducing industrial and agricultural products. The essence of socialism in this context 
is government ownership and operation of factories and farms or at least those larger 
than the handicraft or garden-size, as in the Soviet Union of 1960. The essence of 


- capitalism is private ownership and operation of both factories and farms, as in the 


United States of 1960. The neutral position or middle way is to have some government 


and some private ownership-operation, as in Sweden of 1960. The year 1960 is used 
because that is approximately when the Soviet Union began to change with the advent 
of Nikita Khruschev. The United States also underwent big changes in the 1960s with 
the advent of John F. Kennedy. 

Table 4 refers to government ownership-operation as the liberal or left-wing 
alternative. as it is in the United States and in world history at least since the time 
of Karl Marx. The table refers to private ownership-operation as the conservative or 
right-wing alternative, as it is in the U.S. and elsewhere at least since the time of Adam 
Smith. In recent years in the Soviet Union and in China, those favoring privatization 
have been referred to as liberals, and those favoring retention of government ownership- 


operation have been referred to as conservatives. The labels make no difference in 


TABLE 4, GOVERNMENT VERSUS PRIVATE OWNE 


Workplace 
Quality 


ity: 
ALTERNATIVES 


L_ALTERNATIVE 
Government 
Ownership & 
Operation 
(Socialism) 


C ALTERNATIVE 
Private 
Ownership & 
Operation 

( Capitalism) 


N ALTERNATIVE 
Some Govt. 
& Some 
Private 


SS ALTERNATIVE 
100% Govt. 
Own & 100% 
Private 
Operation 


NOTES: 


1. The SOS alternative of contracting out to private operati: 


municipal transportation. In former socialistic countries, 
factories and land. 


The contracting out does not have to be to only one pri 
can both receive contracts for different geographical arez 
tract in order to encourage competition. 


/ 
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NERSHIP AND OPERATION 


L_ GOAL N & TOTAL | C TOTAL 


Consumer 

Protection (Liberal or | (Conservative 
(Neutral |socialistic Capitalis- 
Weights) Weights) tic Weights) 


ation can even apply to publi¢ schools, post offices, and 
ies, it can apply also to contracting out government-owned 


private entrepreneur. The two most qualified lowest bidders 
areas, sectors of the industry, or other aspects of the con- 
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this context. The object of Table 4 is to find a super-optimum solution that more than 
Satisfies the goals of both ideologies or groups, regardless of their labels. 
2. GOALS 

The key capitalistic goal is high productivity in terms of income-producing goods 
substantially above what it costs to produce them. The key socialistic goal is equity 
in terms of the sharing of ownership, operation, wealth, and income. Other goals that 
tend to be more socialistic than capitalistic, but are less fundamental consist of (1) 
workplace quality, including wages, hours, safety, hiring by merit, and worker input. 
(2) environmental protection, including reduction of air, water, radiation, noise, and 
other forms of pollution, and (3) consumer protection, including low prices and goods 
that are durable, safe, and high quality. 


Going down the productivity column, the liberal socialistic alternative does not 


score so high on productivity for a lack of profit-making incentives and a surplus of 


bureaucratic interference in comparison to the capitalistic alternative, assuming the level 


of technology is held constant. The empirical validity of that statement is at least par- 
tially confirmed by noting that the capitalistic countries of Japan and West Germany 

are more productive than their socialistic counterparts of East Germany and China, 
‘although they began at approximately the same level as of 1945 at the end of World 

War ||. Going down the equity column, the liberal socialistic alternative does score 
relatively high. By definition, it involves at least a nominal collective sharing in the 
ownership and operation of industry and agriculture, which generally leads to less 
inequality in wealth and income than capitalism does. 

On the goals that relate to the workplace, the environment, and consumers, the 
socialists traditionally argue that government ownership-operation is more sensitive to 
those matters because it is less profit oriented. The capitalists traditionally argue that 
private ownership-operation is more sensitive in competitive marketplaces in order to 
find quality workers and to increase the quantity of one's consumers. The reality (as 
contrasted to the theory) is that without alternative incentives or regulations, both 


government managers and private managers of factories and farms are motivated toward 


high production at low cost. That kind of motivation leads to cutting back on the ex- 
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penses of providing workplace quality, environmental protection, and consumer protec- 
tion. The government factory manager of the Polish steelworks may be just as abusive 
of labor as the private factory manager for the US Steel Company. Likewise, the gov- 
ernment factory managers in the state factories of China may be just as insensitive to 
consumer safety and durability as their monopolistic counterparts in the American auto- 
mobile industry. 


3. CONTRACTING OUT AS AN SOS SOLUTION 
As for how the super-optimum solution operates, it involves government owner- 


ship, but all the factories and farms are rented to private entrepreneurs to develop 


productive and profitable manufacturing and farming. Each lease is renewable every 

year, or longer if necessary to get productive tenants. A renewal can be refused if 

the factory or farm is not being productively developed, or if the entrepreneur is not 
showing adequate sensitivity to workers, the environment, and consumers. 

As for some of the advantages of such an SOS system, it is easier to not renew 
a lease than it is to issue injunctions, fines, jail sentences, or other negative sanctions. 
it is also much less expensive than subsidies. The money received for rent can be an 
important source of tax revenue for the government to provide productive subsidies 
- elsewhere in the economy. Those subsidies can be especially used for encouraging 
technological innovation-diffusion, the upgrading of skills, and stimulating competition 
for market share which can be so much more beneficial to society than either socialistic 
or capitalistic monopolies. The government can more easily demand sensitivity to work- 
ers, the environment, and consumers from its renters of factories and farms than it 
can from itself. There is a conflict of interest in regulating oneself. 

This SOS alternative is mainly available to socialistic countries like the USSR, 
China, Cuba, North Korea, and others since they already own the factories and land. 
It would not be economically or politically feasible for capitalistic countries to move from 
the conservative capitalistic alternative to the SOS solution by acquiring ownership 
through payment or confiscation. This is an example where socialistic countries are 
in a position to decide between socialism and capitalism by cvmmbentiion and winding 


up with the worst of both possible worlds. That means the relative unproductivity of 
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socialism and the relative inequity of capitalism. The socialistic countries are also in a 
position to decide between the two basic alternatives by winding up with the best of 
both possible worlds. That means retaining the equities and social sensitivities of gov- 


ernment ownership, while having the high productivity that is associated with profit- 


seeking entrepreneurial capitalism. It would be difficult to find a better example of 


compromising versus super-optimizing than the current debate over socialism versus 


capitalism. 
4. STIMULATING COMPETITION AS A FURTHER SOS SOLUTION 

Table 5 supplements Table 4 on the super-optimizing approach to justice in de- 
ciding between the public sector and the private sector. Table 4 was more concerned 
with the legal question of who has title or ultimate responsibility. Table 5 is more 
concerned with the idea of having multiple competing firms or other entities. 


The conservative alternative to the public-versus-private controversy is to 


emphasize leaving matters to an unregulated marketplace. The result within a short 
time tends to be either monopoly by one firm or oligopoly by a few firms working to- 
gether. The liberal alternative is to emphasize government ownership or tight regula- 
_tion. Government ownership nearly always means a single monopolistic government 
firm or agency. Tight regulation often tends to reduce competition, especially if the 
firms that are regulated come to control the regulators through political or economic 


influence. The compromise alternative would be to have a mixture of industries with 


some relying on (1) the marketplace such as the oligopolistic automobile industry, (2) 
private ownership subject to monopoly-encouraging regulation such as the electric power 
industry, and (3) near monopolistic government ownership with the post office or the 
provision of police and fire services. 

The societal goals in this context are to have high quality goods at prices that 
are as low as possible. Monopolistic business firms lack the incentives to do well on 
either goal. This is true regardiess whether they are monopolies that arose out of 
the unregulated marketplace or monopolies created by government ownership or regula- 


tion. Business firms competing with each other are more likely to increase the quality 
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TABLE 5. COMPETITION AS AN SOS ECONOMIC SOLUTION 


CRITERIA | C_ coat |-L_ coat | wrotatlc totat 


Business Low 
Profits Prices 


(Neutral (Conservative | (Liberal 
ALTERNATIVES Weights) fWeights) Weights) 


C ALTERNATIVE 


Marketplace 14* 10 
(Monopoly) 


L_ ALTERNATIVE 
Govt. Owner- 
ship or Tight 
Regulation 
(Monopoly } 


N ALTERNATIVE 


Some of Both 

(Mixed Econ- 
omy } 
SOSALTERNATIVE 
Stimulate Compe; 
tition Through 
Well-Placed 
Subsidies 


NOTES: 


1. The conservative alternative of an unregulated marketplace may lead to only 
one or a few firms dominating most industries. That arrangement may be 
profitable in the short run, although contrary to low prices. 


The liberal alternative of government ownership or tight regulation tends to 
mean a government monopoly or stifled private enterprise. That means re- 
duced business profits, although it might mean artificially low prices to-sat- 
isfy consumers as voters. 


The mixed economy scores in the middle on both business profits and low 
prices. 


The SOS alternative may draw upon the stimulus to innovation and efficiency 
of private profit making. The SOS alternative may encourage competition 
through well-placed seed money. Doing so results in lower prices through a 
competitive-marketplace, rather than through a monopolistic one or through 
artificial price constraints. 
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of their products in order to retain and draw away customers. They are also more 
likely to lower their prices for the same reasons. There is nothing like vigorous com- 
petition to score well on quality goods and low prices, including the economic equiva- 
lent of an international arms race. 

How to achieve such competition has been a problem. Anti-trust action with 
its emphasis on penalties does not work. Business firms are able to successfully fight 
such legal action. The government is reluctant to prosecute large business firms that 
provide a lot of employment and often a lot of campaign contributions. The Japanese 
system of stimulating competition among automobile, electronic, and computer firms is 
a good example of public policy through subsidies largely administered by the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry. Such public policy is more effective in stimulat- 
ing competition than negative anti-trust action or doing nothing. Public policy can 
also avoid tariffs and exclusive franchises so as to encourage international 
and domestic competition. 

In that super-optimum sense, a competitive economy can be considered a just 
economy. It does better on the liberal totals than the liberal alternative of government 
. ownership and tight regulation. It simultaneously does better on the conservative 
totals than the conservative alternative of an unregulated marketplace. Economic com- 
petition can be encouraged by public policy regardless whether the government retains 
title to farms, land, factories, and responsibilities or gives title as well as operating 


rights and obligations to the private sector. Retaining title with renewable contracts 


and leases gives society more ability to stimulate competition and other socially desir- 


able behavior, along with the stimulus of well-placed subsidies and tax breaks. 
VI. SOME CONCLUSIONS 


Super-optimum justice can be defined as situations in which conservatives, lib- 
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erals, and other major ideological viewpoints can or do all come out ahead of their best 
initial expectations simultaneously. 
Three examples have been given in this article drawing upon criminal, civil,” 


and economic justice. The key dilemma or dispute in criminal justice is based on the 


desire of conservatives to have all guilty persons convicted versus the desire of lib- 


erals to have all innocent persons acquitted. The object is to develop procedures of 


super-optimum justice where there is improvement in the achievement of both goals 
over the status quo. One example is videotaping all trials to provide an easily access- 
ible record of the testimony, thereby facilitating greater accuracy in both the convict- 
ing of the guilty and the acquitting of the innocent. 


The key dilemma in civil justice is based on the desire of conservatives to pro- 


tect business firms from liability to consumers, workers, and others versus the desire 
of liberals to have injured consumers, workers, and others adequately compensated. 
The object is to develop procedures that will simultaneously save business from liability 
- while saving would-be victims from injury. In the realm of automobile accidents, that 
may mean public policy directed toward safer cars, safer roads, and safer drivers. 


The key dilemma in economic justice is based on the desire of conservatives 


to have individualistic private enterprise versus the desire of liberals to conduct busi- 
ness in a more collectivistic way. One form of super-optimum economic justice in this 
context is to have title or ultimate responsibility for factories, farms, public educa- 
tion, police protection, and other such societal activities in the hands of government 
while contracting out the operations for all such activities. Another form of super- 
optimum economic justice is to have a free market that is made competitive through 
well-placed government subsidies and tax breaks designed to stimulate multiple compet- 
ing firms in every industry. Still another form of super-optimum economic justice in 
the realm of labor-management class conflict is to provide for relatively high wages 


to satisfy labor, but relatively low payments to satisfy management. The difference 
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is in the form of a wage supplement with strings attached designed to provide for the 
upgrading of skills through on-the-job training and the hiring of unemployed people, 
especially those outside the labor force. 

Those examples lead to three principles of super-optimum justice. Alli three 
principles can be illustrated by all three examples, rather than one example for each 


principle. The first principle is that an objectively just policy exists if the policy 


enabies conservatives, liberals, and other major ideological viewpoints to all come out 
ahead of their best initial expectations simultaneously. The second principle is that 


an objectively unjust policy exists if the policy causes conservatives, liberals, and 


other major ideological viewpoints to all come out worse than their worst initial expec- 
tations simultaneously. The third principle is that a policy is neither objectively just 
nor unjust if it enables one or more major ideological viewpoints to come out worse than 
its best expectations although it comes out better than its worst expectations. 
Traditional dispute resolution tends to fall into the middle category under the 


third principle by virtue of arriving at compromises. Such compromises are clearly 


better than unjust policies where all major sides come out worse than their worst expec- 
- tations. That may be the case in a mutually detrimental war, strike, or expensive 
litigation. Such compromises, however, are clearly worse than just policies where all 
major sides come out ahead of their best expectations. 

Such solutions have been seldom achieved in the past. The lack of occurrence 
is probably not due to the lack of potential existence of such solutions. Rather it is 
more due to the disputants thinking in terms of either compromises or something like 
war, strike, or litigation. What is needed is more thinking in terms of the possibility 
of arriving at super-optimum justice. Normally one thinks of self-fulfilling prophecies 
as being something undesirable, as where the prediction of failure helps cause failure. 


A self-fulfilling prophecy can, however, be something highly desirable as where pre- 


dicting the possibility of a super-optimum solution helps to facilitate such solutions. 


This article has sought to clarify the concept of super-optimum justice with 


examples and general principles. Traditional philosophy has been concerned with the 
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just society, economy, and polity. Perhaps it might be more fruitful to think also in 
terms of the super-optimum society, economy, and polity. It is hoped that the ideas 


presented here will help stimulate the development of more applications and details of 


what constitutes super-optimum policies, and especially the development of the super- 


optimum society, economy, and polity. 
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1. Retrospect: "Searches for South Korean Political Economic model” 


For tly five years after the end of the Second World War, only a few countries 


have escaped from the list of Third World countries. The East Asian NIC’s, 
consisting of South Korea, Taiwan, Singapore and Hong Kong, now enjoy a GNP per 
capita of more than $6,000. 

Developmental economists and political economists have devoted much 
scholarly effort to explaining the contrast between the East Asian NICs and the 
stagnating economies of South Asia, Latin America, and Africa. Such factors as 
the education zeal engendered by the secular Confucian tradition, the timely 
selection of export-oriented industrialization, and geo-politico-economic factors 
are most commonly mentioned to explain the difference between these East Asian 
and the less developed Third World countries. These concepts are too sketchy to 
encompass the complex reality of the NIC’s economic development. 

There have been other attempts to model the political economy of 
modernization by political scientists. These include the works of orthodox 
paradigmists and members of the dependencia school. Among the former, Almond and 
Povell formulated the authoritarian-technocratic model, the authoritarian 
techoncratic-mobilizational model, and the (Almond and Powell, 1978: 372 - 390). 

Among the dependencia school, Evans (1979) has suggested the term "dependent 
development,” as the cause of ecouomic stagnation based on his investigation of 
the Brazilan case. These typologies also have not told us much about the 
uniqueness of East Asian economies. They were not sophisticated enough to explain 
East Asian industrialism, 

During the 80s, younger scholars, often called "neo-statists,” developed the 
idea of the "strong state.” These included Skocpol (1979, 1982), Krasner(1978), 
Amsden (1979), Evans (1979, 1987), Nordlinger(1987) and some others. 

Recently, the research accumulation has reached a stage that focuses on 
specific aspects of East Asian industrialism such as historical legacy, 
industrial adjustment policies, financial pol iciese, trade policies, 
business-labor relations, and state-business relations, (Cumings, 1987:Cheng, 


1987: Johnson, 1982, 1987:Koo, 1987: Haggard, 1983, 1989, 1990:Moon, 1983, 1990). 
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2. Hyundai's Case of State-Big Business Collaboration 


One of the features of South Korean industrialism that has intrigued the 
auther has been the collaboration between the governmental-elites and the big 
business elites in post-World War II South Korea. Why are state-big business ties 
deserving of study? The author has found that it is the most interesting research 
problem for South Korean officialdom and the public. Recent fiascos in South 
Korea's political economy tell why it is so. 

For the 1992 presidential election, a business leader, Hyundai’s Chong 


Chu-yong has declared himself a challenger against the ruling Democratic Liberal 


Party (Minchatang). This is an unprecedented political event in post-independence 


South Korea politics. Traditionaily, business elites have been seen as 
subservient clients of the Korean state. South Korea’s ex-military power elites 
have been their arrogant masters, who often have punished business leaders for 
disobedience. For example, Yang Chong-mo, the former president of the Kukche 
conglomerate, said in a congressional testimony that Chun Doo-hwan dismantled his 
conglomerate because Yang was unwilling to provide him with private funds. The 
relationships between the state and big business leaders have been comparable to 
the relationships between a domineering patron and an obedient client. 

Many economists have found these symbiotic relationships between the Korean 
state and big business to have been achieed at the expense of smaller-business, 
the working class, and consumers. Thus, in return for obedience and the 
provision of private funds, the South Korean state has reciprocated with numerous 
favors to its clients. As a result, certain large South Korean firms have been 
able to monopolize lucrative business licenses which the state has the power to 
award to its favored clients. Thanks to such governmental favoritism, the Samsung 
conglomerate for example, has been able to rapidly expand its business interests 
in shipbuilding, electronics, chemical, electrics and recently commercial 
automobile production, The Samsung group now is composed of dozens of subsidiary 
companies in which the Samsung family owns substantial portions of stocks, The 


Samsung products Co., the Shinsegye Department Store. the Chonchu Paper 
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Manufacture Co., the Samsung Life Insurance Co., the Cheil Sugar Manufacture Co., 
the Samsung Sythetic Fiber Co., the Sam sung Heavy Industry Co., the Samsung 
Electronics Co., the Hotel Shilla Co., the Cheil Woolen Fabric Co., the Samsung 
Construction Co., the Korea Engineering Co., the Chungang Daily Newspaper, and 
the Samsung Airplane Co.are among the approximately 45 parent and subsidiary 
companies of I Kon-hui’s Samsung conglomerate (chaepo!]). Others of the top thirty 
biggest conglomerates, including Chong Chu-yong’s Hyundai, Kim Woo-chung’s 
Daewoo, Kucha-kyong’s Lucky Goldstar, Ch’oi Chong-hyon's Sunkyong, Kim Sok-won's 
Ssangyorfg, Cho Chung-hun’s Hanchin and Sin Kyok-ho’s Lotte are all composed of 
numerous subsidiaries, To the surprise of American Businessman, the expansion of 
the South Korean conglomerates was made possible thanks to the continuous 
governmental favoritism that is denied to other entrepreneurs who do not provide 
favors to the state. 

These chaepols are also the largest recipients of special loans and other 
financial benefits from South Korea’s Central Bank and various governmental 
agencies which are under the direct control of the state. This include the Blue 
House (i.e., the office of the president), the Economic Planning Board, the 
Ministry of Finance, and the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. The chaepols have 
been accused of monopolizing bank loans, call loans, loans from insurance 
companies, foreign loans, imported industrial technologies, and especially 
profitable real estate (Kang et al., 1991: 27-41). 

Kang C.K. and others (1991) have argued that the South Korean state's 
practice of giving special advantages to certain large conglomerates has caused 
numerous problems of inequity, political corruption, as well as exacerbating 
political and social cleavages. Dissident economists and dissident politicans 
have argued that the state and big business assist each other in maintaining 
South Korea’s military authoritarianism and, simultaneously, the rapid expansion 
of big business at the expense of a more equitable distribution of incomes among 
the Korean people. 

Therefore, after the beginning of democratization in 1987, the established 
informal ties between the state and big business were subjected to serious public 


criticism. In 1988 congressional testimony on a state-business collaboration 


scandal (chong kyong yuch’ak), much suppressed information became known to the 


public, Hyundai's Chong Chu-yong was called to give testimony because of his 
alleged involvement in former president Chun’s private fundraising. The Roh 
regime thus was forced to detach itself from its business-leader partners, 
resulting in new tensions between the two former allies. When Roh’s government 
tried to apply a fair tax policy to the chaepols’ large land holdings, the 
chaepols strongly objected. In 1991, Chong Chu-yong’s Hyundai was forced by the 


state to pay enormous inheritance taxes. Chong refused to pay it, resulting in 
the state’s strict regulation over Hyundai's financial affairs. Finally, Chong 
agreed to pay the tax assessment imposed on his company, but the friendly ties 
between the state and big business have been seriously eroded. 

A result of this break between the state and its chaepol clients, since the 
democratization and liberalization policies were implemented by the Roh regime, 
has been a new type of political involvement by certain chaepol leaders. In 
1992, Chong created his own party and won dozens of seats in the Congress. Then, 
he decldred himself as a candidate at the December 1992 presidential election. 
In retaliation, the government then put Chong’s fourth son into prison for 
alleged evasion of his income tax. The state also ordered various financial 
institutions to refuse Hyundai’s request for loans,which further aggravated the 
relationship between the two formenr allies. The previously close collaboration 
between the state and big business thus has been eroded. A broader effect of 
these events has been to deprive the state-of_these events _has_been—to deprive 
the state of some of the resources which it used to maintain its suremacy over 
society. 

Now, because of the public’s awareness, the state finds it more difficult to 
give favors to its client businessmen. Thus, in the summer of 1992, the Roh 
regime selected the Sunkyong conglomerate as the supplier of mobile phones in 
preference over two other applicants, | Tong-ch'an’s Kolong and pohang Steel Co. 
Because Sunkyong’s owner, Ch'oi Chong-hyon, has had special personal ties to 
president Roh, the public immediately saw this as another case of state-business 


favoritism, It noted that various other qualified bidders were excluded from 


competition from the beginning. Because of the growing allegations of 


favoritism, the ruling party’s presidential candidate Kim Young-sam concluded 
that this favoritism would damage his upcoming presidential campaign. Kim 
demanded the revocation of the decision to give the license to the Sunkyong 
conglomerate. Subsequently, the Sunkyong conglomerate announced that it would 
give up its license. 

Chong Chu-yong’s new Kukmin party (Unification National Party) has criticized 
the Seoul-Pusan high speed electric train project as an example of the 
government’s customary fundraising methods for the upcoming election. Chong has 
charged that the state has started what he claims is an unnecessarily huge 
project in order to secure fundings from the favored construction companies. A 
huge new Northeast hub international airport project to be located on a 
semi-artificial island, Yongchongto, is alleged to be another attempt to extract 
political contribution from favored construction contractors for this longterm 


construction project. The public exposure of such favoritism has damaged the 
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informal ties between state and big business. The public’s demand for a 


rechtsstaat and the resulting state-business conflict now forces both state and 


big business to curtail their previously close informal ties. 

These dramatic new changes in the structure of South kKorea’s political 
economy raises a question: Why and how has the state-big business favoritism 
evolved abd declined within the South Korean political economy ? To answer this 
question, it will be necessary to find an adequate model that fits those 
state-big business ties. The model proposed here is that of industrial 
clienteli$m. In order to demonstrate the appropriatedness of clientelism, this 
paper is organized as follows. First, this paper will evaluate various models of 
state-business collaboration. Next comes the introduction of new conceptual 
model, patron-client model, for explaining the state-big business collaboration 


in South Korean context. 


3. Theories of State-big Business Collaboration 


Pluralist, interest group politics models 


Since pluralist models assume political equity in terms of accessibility and 
openness in terms of formal lobbying, it is a weak model to explain the 
persistent dominance of power elites and their informal networks in many 
developing countries. The pluralist model was a reflection of the experiences of 
Western industrialized democracies in their high tide of economic liberalism and 
political democracy. Thus the theory does not take account of persistent 
symptoms of “premodernity” such as bureaucratic-authoritarianism, corporatist 
state intervention, the autocratic rent-seeking state, and clientelism in the 
developing countries. The theoretical weakness of pluralist group politics model 
for developing countries however has been overcome by the patron-client model 
which Carl Lande (1958, 1965, 1973, 1977, 1983) has applied to his study of 
Filipino electoral politics. This Paper aims at a further development of the 
clientelist model by applying it to the more industrialized political economy of 


South Korea. 
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Neo-Marxist and dependencia models 


Neo-Marxists (e.g., Miliband, 1969) have argued that the modern state simply 
serves the interests of the capitalists, i.e. big business. A Euro-neo-Marxist 
(Poulantzas, 1969) has recognized some degree of state autonomy, but claims that 
modern West European states still serve bourgeoisie interests, while masking 
their real nature as the capitalists’ instruments for more sophisticated 
domination of European societies (Poulantzas, 1969). This view is not accepted by 
neo-statists, with whom this author partly agrees. As Evans (1987) has shown in 
his comparative study of Korea and Peru, the South Korean state has not been the 
instrument of capitalists, On the contrary, the state has been their master. 

Studying the Brazilian case, Evans (1979) has modified the earlier radical 
dependency models of Frank (1966), Emmanuel (1972), and Amin (1976), granting 
that multinationals (MNCs) bring some internal growth to the Third World. Yet, he 
has still claimed that the growth was not in the general interest of native 
Brazilians, but in that of the members of the so-called triple alliance, 
consisting of MNCs, the local state, and the local bourgeoisie. Evans (1979) has 
described the structural symbiosis among these three actors. However, he assumed 
that they are united in that the MNCs, the local bourgeoisie and the state are in 


harmony because they share the same class interest. This might be true in the 


Brazilian case, but is becoming far from the reality of present-day South Korea, 


as was shown above. 

Both neo-Marxists’ and dependency models are seriously flawed because, like 
many other Marxist models, they overstate class conflict and thus exaggerate the 
internal unity of the supposed ruling class. They have neglected intra-class 
conflict and competition, selective alliances among portions of the 
establishment, and inter-class alliances which can be found in many parts of 
South Korea's political economy. Marxist theories, are inadequate for the South 
Korean case because they reduce the complex reality into an overly simplified, 


biplolar class-conflict model. 
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The Statist model 


The statist model improves upon earlier models in that it pays attention to a 


neglected feature of the modern political economy, namely, the autonomy of the 
state, Neo-statists (Amsden, 1979:Skocpol, 1979, 1985:Evans,1985, 1987: 
Nordlinger, 1987) have argued that both pluralist and Marxist theories are flawed 
by reductionism since they simply see the state as the instrument of business 
interests, They have pointed out that the state has its own preferences, 
including the national interest, and is to some degree autonomous and insulated 
from societal pressures. The neo-statist model explains one crucial aspect of 
the South Korean case, but not certain other aspects. Just as the state is not 
always controlled by business interest groups, as business leaders do not always 
follow the state’s policies, for business groups have their own private 
interests. The reality therefore lies between two opposite poles: One is perfect 
state domination and the other is perfect business domination. What the author 
describes in this paper is a process of growth and later decline of South Korea's 
state-big business clientelistic ties, rather than simply arguing that either the 
state or business is superior to the other, 

Statism misses the dynamic perspective of earlier group politics models, 
either pluralist or Marxist. The neo-statist model is a static one, and thus is 
unable to explain the changing internal balance of power and its effect of 
state-business relations. Furthermore, the statist argument is factually 
inaccurate because it assumes that the state is always a unitary actor, which 
seems implausible given the recent South Korean case of weakened intra-state 


conesion (Moon, 1990). 


4. What is Clientel ism? 


This section deals with the early conceptual development of the 
patron-client model by anthropologists as a prelude to the present application of 
this model to a _ larger political economic setting involving corporate 


patron-clientelist ties between South Korea's state and 
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col laborator-businessmen, 

The concepts of “patron” and “client” originated in Rome. A “patron” was a 
strong Roman citizen who took care of unprotected non-Romans, The client was 
available to provide various kinds of services. Their relationship then formed a 
mutual aid dyad. 

llere, it is necessary to trace the early conceptual development of the 
“patron-client dyad,” made by anthropologists. Mintz and Wolf (1950) have studied 
the social functions of compadrazgo (co-parenthood) of a child, involving three 
individuals, including a child, his biological-father, and his ceremonial sponsor 
(god- father). They have noted that, where a community contains’ several 
interacting classes, the structure of compadrazgo tends to be_ vertical 
(intra-class) while, in a classless community and in one in which classes are in 
bitter antagonism, compadrazgo tends to be structured horizontally (intra-class) 
(Mintz and Wolf, 1950:364). 
Foster (1953) has described how confradia (brotherhood) and compadrazgo 
developed in Spanish colonial America, He noted that this spiritual kinship 
(compadrazgo) developed in medieval Furope where the poor sought god parents of a 


higher social status for their children as a way of obtaining privileges for the 


latter (Foster, 1953:3-4). The inter-class ties thus formed helped to maintain 


feudalism (Foster, 1953:3-4). Foster (1953:25) similarly explained the 
development of compadrazgo in Spanish colonial America: “It appears that the 
success of the compadrazgo in Spanish America was due to the functional need of 
Indian and emergent mestizo society for new mutual aid and integrative devices, 
to the flexibility and growth potential of the compadrazgo which permitted it to 
expand to fill these needs, and to the similarity of some of its rites and forms, 
which thereby made it attractive to native peoples. ” 

In the same year 1953, Iwao Ishino applied the concept of ritual kinship to 
Japan, where oyabun-kobun relationships were similar, structurally and 
functionally, to compadrazgo. He described the oyabun-kobun institution as 
"one in which persons usually unrelated by close kin ties enter into a compact to 
assume obligations of a diffuse nature similar to those ascribed to members of 
one's immediate family” (Ishino, 1953:696). Whithin a modern organizations such 
as a factory, informal oyabun-kobun ties provide ex-peasant workers with the 
communication channels through which relationships with strangers’ were 
stabilized, and maintained continuity with their rural traditions (Ishino, 
1953:704). Ishino (1953:705) suggested that oyabun-kobun and other forms of 
Japanese fictitious kinship were highly functional during Japan's early post-war 
years in promoting the rapid recovering of an economy which faced a scarcity of 


natural resources and uncertain livelihood for its working class. He predicted 
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that ritual kinship practices would decline in Japan only when social security 


was guaranteed, alternative channels of mobility were available, and economic 
prosperity was restored (Ishino, 1953: 705) 

Somewhat later, foster (1961,1963) used the concept of a dyadic 
patron-client contract for his analysis of the social structure of a Mexican 
peasant village, Tzintzuntzan. He distinguished between two types of contracts 
(Foster,1961). The first type, the symmetrical contract, binds people of same 
class, while the second type, which he called asymmetrical, binds to persons of 
different classes (Foster, 1961:1174-5). Because of this asymmetry, their 
reciprocal obligations differed in kind. (Foster, 1961:1174-1175). This was the 
early model which Lande (1965,1973) developed further in the course of his study 
of Filipino electoral and party politics. 

The usefulness of the patron-client model in explaining the operation of a 
larger national political structures was demonstrated also by Scott (1972), and 
Legg and Lemarchand (1972). Viewed more broadly, according to Lande (1973), the 
patron-client tie is but one of the various types of dyads that people may form 
in any society. Thus a dyadic group may be defined simply as a pair of human 
beings in a social relationship. Dyad thus means a two-person set, 

There are in fact two different kinds of dyads. Corporate dyads consist of 
two persons who behave as one unit. Members of exchange dyads, on the other 
hand, maintain their separate identities, but are engaged in relationships of 
exchange (Lande, 1973:104). Two owners of a joint company may form a corporate 
dyad, while two owners of two different companies may form an exchange dyad. The 
relationships in a political system between power elites and business elites 
fit into the second category. Exchange dyads in turn can be subdivided into 
supportive and antagonistic ones (Lande, 1973:104). A husband and a wife form 
the former while the father of Romeo and the father of Juliet formed the latter. 
In reality, two forms can be mixed. The antagonistic dyads between Japanese 
elites and Korean elites during the war of 1592 later turned into mutually 
supportive dyads as the Korean elites were threatened by a Korean peasants’ 
revolution in the late 19th century. Korean elites then allied themselves with 
Japanese elites to secure Japanese political protection, thus forming supportive 
dyads with their former enemies. 

Dyads may bind together persons who are alike or unalike, In both cases, 
their benefits obtained through dyadic exchanges tend to the particular rather 
than categorical (Lande, 1973:104-105). Two partners, X and Y, drawn from 
different occupational categories or social classes, must reward each other 
through particular favors to maintain their exchange dyad, but one does not 


necessarily have to support the goals of the different categories to which they 
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belong. In order to be a dyadic partner of a soldier X, a merchant Y does not 
have to fight together with X in a war. 

Dyads an be linked to other dyads in larger structures, since a person can 
attach his allies to other dyadic webs. The dyadic webs of different individuals 
therefore may differ in the size, quality, and quantity of their exchanges 
(Lande, 1973:105). One presidential candidate's personal dyadic web can be 
larger and stronger than that of another presidential candidate. If candidate X 
is able to provide favors to a larger number of dyadic partners than does his 
rival, Y,*one can predict that X will win more electoral support than Y. 

Personal dyadic webs can be subdivided into vertically and horizontally 
structured ones. A vertical web is formed between a person of greater status 
resources, and his dyadic partners who are in need of those social values (Lande, 
1973:105). 

The patron-client system is a specific subtype of a personal following. It 
involves the pursuit of private interest, perhaps at the expense of the 
collective goals of a community. Essential to understanding the function of 
patron-client relationships within a larger society is the presence of mutual 
favoritism, Thus, there must be more than two actors for these to exist as true 
patron-client ties. Two persons can form a corporate dyad, or an_ exchange 
dyad---either supportive or antagonistic -- as well as a mutual aid dyad, but 
they cannot, in isolation, form a patron-client tie. A true patron X and his 
client Y must exchange favors at the expense of the interest of non-client Z or 
the collective interest of the system in which X, Y, and Z are members. But, in 
the absence of others who are denied favors by X and Y, their relationships can 
not be called patron-clientelistic since there is no favoritism. 

If the total distributable value in a system is 6, the return patron X gets 
from the clientelistic distrubutive process is, for example, 2.9. Client Y's 
return will be 2.1 while non-client Z gets 1. The exact amount of return among X, 
Y, and Z is a function of the balance of power among the three and the respective 


benefit-maximization maneuvers, In reality, X's strategy is repression of Z and 


co-optation of Y while Y’s strategy is loyal collaboration. On the contrary, Zs’ 


strategy may range from joining a trait association (e.g., a tenants’ union 
designed to bring pressure for lower rent rates) to all-out revolution. Thus, 
Lemarchand (1981:10) has noted that "the shifts in the balance of exchange can 
also lead to various forms of oppression and exploitation” because 
"“clientelism is a key element in the “mechanisms of dependency and control” 
[Flynn, 1974] which help both to legitimate and mask structures of domination.” 
Compared to classical clientelism, such as patrimonial clientelism which was rich 


in loyalty, deference, and emotional ties, post-capitalist clientelism transforms 
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into repressive clientelism or “the present forms, which are characterized by a 


continual renegotiation of the terms of exchange, and by often successful attemts 
on the part of clients at increasing the price of fidelity” (Caciagli and 
Belloni, 1981:41). This often happens where a market-type of politics --- e.g., 
marketing of votes that Lande (1965,1973) and Scott (1972) have observed in 
Southeast Asian election --- penetrates a traditional clientelist structure, 
"Thus from the patron's viewpoint, it is of fundamental importance to secure the 
greatest number of votes possible, while spending the minimum amount of 
resources: for the client, instead, it is necessary to know how to sell one's 
“allegiance” in the best way possible” (Caciagli and Belloni, 1981:41). This has 
happened in Southeast Asia's former-colonies where a Western competitive party 
system developed in the setting of a traditional patron-client econmy. 

We may now compare patron-client relationships with other types of 
inter-personal relationship. How many exchanges of favors must there be in order 
that a special relationship can be called patron-clientelistic? An observation of 
a one-time exchange of favors between a superordinate and a subordinate does not 
tell an observer that the subordinate is a client of the superordinate. This is 
the problematic part of the clientelism model, “Patron-client relationships as 
well as horizontal dyadic alliances produce combinations of different shapes and 
sizes, display different degrees of intensity, durability, affect, exclusiveness, 
and competitiveness, differ in the steepeness of the relationship between dyadic 
partners, are accompanied by different rituals, and involve different substantive 
exchanges” (Lande, 1983:440). Furthermore, problems of observation such as the 
amorphousness, latency, and elusiveness of patron-client ties complicate the 
identification of clientelistic relationships (Lande, 1983). Roughly speaking, 
when the special ties between two persons are set in as an informal structure, 
and thus perform certain functions--the satisfaction of the private goals for 
patrons and clients --, and when the observer can predict another exchange of 
favors, the observer might conclude that Y is the client of X,. An increase in 
both quantity and intensity of favor-exchanges leads to a qualitative 
transformation from non-patron-clientelistic relationships to patron-clentel istic 
relationships. In reality, a client may engage in non-clientelistic interaction 
with his patron, as when a subordinate official in a hierarchical, Weberian 
bureaucracy obeys the orders of his superordinate who also happens to be his 
patron. Except at those times when, in their interactions, the subordinate is 
favored over other subordinates, the clientelistic tie does not come into play., 
Thus the dyadic relationship exists as an addendum within an "institutional host” 
(Lande, 1977 in Schmitt et al. eds: 1983). What we are concerned with is a 


varying relationship, i.e., how much of the total interaction between a 
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superordinate and subordinate involves clientelistic favoritism, and how much 
does not? The distinctiveness of Korean industrial clientage thus lies in its 
pervasiveness and intensity as compared to the more impersonal 
superordinate-subordinate relationships generally found in Western industrialized 
economies. 

Here, several other terms need to be distinguished from clientelism, 
Dependence is a concept which describes one aspect of clientelism. But 
unilateral dependence is a narrower concept than clientelism. This is a 
distinction which dependency theorists have missed, thus failing to explain the 
reality of the South Korean case. Clientelism involves more than dependence of 
one partner on the other. A patron and a client are interdependent, although the 
interdependence is asymmetrical. Both are interdependent in that they need 
favors from the other. But there is more to patron-client relationship than 
simple, asymmetrical interdependence. Symbiotic human relationships involve 
interdependence and can be asymmetrical. But unless the symbiotic exchanges of 
services are aimed at the pursuit of private interests at the expense of the 
collective interest of the organizations of which the two actors are members, it 
is not a patron-clientelistic relationship. 

The unilateral provision of favors by an inferior to a superior is not 
clientelistic. It may simply be a form of flattery or gift-giving. The 
superordinate may reciprocate, but the gift-giving is not necessarily aimed 
winning the superordinate’s reciprocation. Similarly, one time bribery does not 
create a_ patron-client tie. Patron-client exchanges are _ longer-term, 
affection-ridden relationships. Similarly, a landord might choose to be generous 
to a tenant who is in special need, but he may not expect the tenant to become 


his client, 


5. Political Economy of Clientelism 


Clientelism in small rural community has been described mainly by 


anthropologists. Political scientists have been interested in geographically 
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larger settings. Examples are the works of such political scientists as Lande 
(1965, 1968, 1973, 1977, 1983), Scott (1972), Legg(1972), Lemarchand (1972, 
1981), Guasti (1981), and Nam (1992, 1993). 

Patron-client ties can develop within a political party. Natioal political 
leaders build networks of personal clients in order to promote their own 
political careers including their rise in influence within their parties. The 
same can happen within other large, nation-wide organization, Park chung-hee of 
South Korea cultivated many private clients, such as Chun Doohwan, within the 
South Kérean army. He also formed patron-client ties with business leaders, 
helping them to create chaeplos (conglomerates) in return for the chaepol’s 
financial support of his government. 

This kind of patron-client tie can develop in particular in an economy of 
state-directed monopoly capitalism. Here the state decides that very large, 
monopolistic, state-guided firms are preferable to a free market strategy for 
growth, (i.e., South Korean versus Hong Kong and Taiwan), The state then selects 
for this privileged status the firm or firms that seem best able to do the job, 
and provides it or them with special privileges, while discouraging competitors. 
No bribes or special favors need be expected in return, though a friendly 
relationship will inevitably develop between the favored firms and the officials 
with whom they regularly interact. This system does not necessarily have to 
contain a clientelist element. But, in South Korean case, clientelism was an 
element of such an economic growth strategy both during and after South Korea's 
colonial experience under Japanese rule, 

Clientelism is ubiquitous. Therefore it can develop in a _ context of 
corporatism, bureaucratic authoritarianism, totalitarianism, fascism, and 
communism, If the corporatist state as a corporate unit and a unitary actor 
gives special privileges to certain individual businessmen or a_ particular 
interest group in return for favors, it is clientelistic. But, corporatism 
itself is not necessarily aimed at the pursuit of private interests as is 
clientelism. 

Schmitter (1974:104) has defined corporatism as "a system of interest 
representation in which the constituent units are organized into a limited number 
of singular, compulsory, noncompetitive, hierarchically ordered and functionally 


differentiated categories, recognized or licensed (if not created) by the state 


and granted a deliberate representational monopoly within their respective 


categories in exchange for observing certain controls on their selection of 
leaders and articulation of demands and supporters” (Schmitter, 1974:104), 
Corporatism has tended to develop where, without it, too much conflictual 


interest articulation by various interest groups would overload the system's 
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capacity. In corporatism, the state's granting of representational monopolies in 
a certain parts of the system is not contingent upon reciprocal provision of 
favors for the private benefit of state officials from the latter. In 
mercantilist countries of Europe, if specific merchants were given special 
privileges in return for favors to their kings, it could be clientelistic. 
However, mercantilism, meaning beggar-thy-neighbor trade through domestic 
subsidizing policies, is not necessarily pursued at the cost of sacrificing the 


collective interest of the nation, 


6. Dynamics of Clientelism 


This section discusses the emergence, development, and decline of 
patron-clientelism in larger politico-economic settings with special emphasis on 
the changing interaction between’ industrial clients and members’ of 
trait-associations. 

How then do political patron-client relationships come into existence? 
Lande (1973:122) has noted that personal followings tend to be the creations of 


would-be leaders who win the adherence of various individuals (Lande, 1973:122). 


The ties "tend to appear when there are opportunities for mutually advantageous 


exchanges between leaders and followers, and are especially likely to appear when 
leaders and followers can provide large gains to each other at small cost to 
themselves” (Lande, 1973:122). On the other hand, what Lande calls "trait 
associations, (T-A)” such as trade unions or other interest groups tend to grow 
out of pre-existing trait groups and appear when there are common interests that 
are attainable though collective action. The South Korea’s Chonnohyop (the 
National Associations of Workers) and Hyonch’ongryon (the General Association of 
Workers of Hyundai Conglomerate) fit into this category. 

Patron-client relations can develop in any society where there are sharp 
inequalities, and general insecurity, i.e., where the poor and insecure need 
patrons, and where patrons find clients useful in building their own bases of 
power, Scott notes that "where subsistence needs are paramount and physical 
security uncertain, a modicum of protection and insurance can often be gained 


only by dependency on a superior who undertakes personally to provide for his own 
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clients” (Scott, 1972:102). Legg (n.d.:25) concludes that the existence of 
clientage ties is related both to environments perceived in terms of scarcity and 
insecurity. 

Differing from feudal society where clientelism is a general mode of human 
relationships, clientelism in modernizing societies becomes a_ special and 
somewhat illegitimate pattern of interest articulation and distribution, As such 
societies begin to resemble those of the modern West through the introduction of 
the market economy and its repurcussions --- the growth of group politics and the 
emergende of modern democracies, usually meaning a rechtsstaat, that practices 
the impersonal implementation of law and, as the economy provides material 
affluence--- clientelism is undermined (Lande, 1973, 1977, 1983, Nam, 1992, 
1993). A reason for this, Lande (1973:126) has suggested, is that "stable dyads 
restrict their members’ freedom to engage in more profitable exchanges, and 
vertical dyads can be demeaning for the subordinate partners, leave them in 
disadvantageous bargaining positions, and may deprive them of the advantages to 
be gained from class-based organization.” Under the rechtsstaat and a 
competitive market economy, the disadvantages of dyadic political arrangements 
seem to outweigh their benefits and then lead to their abandonment. (Lande, 
1973:127). Similarly, Lemarchand (1981:24) has noted that “where alternative 
political structures are available, in the form of class-based parties and trade 
unions, and where social mobilization is more than a surface phenomenon, the 
detachment of clientelistic networks may lead to very different patterns of 
incorporation [of local networks]” (Lemarchand, 1981:24). 

Here, a brief discussion of group politics is necessary to see how it can 
expand within a system where a clientelist mode of interest articulation and 
distribution is pervasive and strong. Lande (1973:103) has stated that group 
theory “assumes that individuals act in politics largely as members of groups and 
they act together because they perceive that by doing so they are most likely to 
attain objectives consistent with the attitude which they share, and thus to gain 
similar individual rewards.” This is of course found in the plural model of 
politics which fits the political system of the U.S.. Communist and Fascist 
systems also claim to provide benefits to categories or groups (Lande, 1973:104). 

In order to understand the decline of clientelism after group politics 
expands, it is necessary to compare several features of clientelism with trait 
associational behavior. How are patron-client relationships maintained, compared 
to trait associations? Patron-client relationships tend to be maintained by 


periodic exchanges of favors while trait associations tend to be maintained by 


emphasizing shared needs and shared dangers, and by the benefits expected from 


collective action (Lande, 1973:122) 
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How enduring are patron-client ties, compared to trait associations? 
Specific partron-client relationships tend to be if short endurance compared to 
trait associations because clientelism is highly vulnerable to fragmentation, or 
dissolution if the patron's distributive resources shrinks, and of the patron is 
challenged by another patron with greater resources (Lande, 1973:123). This is 
what has happene in today’s South korea’s informal ties between the state and 
client businessmen. In present-day South Korea under the new president, Kim 
Young-sam, chaepol leaders are no more sure that the state is the guaranteed 
protector in case of financial crisis and labor disputes. 

The State in patron-client relationships tend to a high degree to be 
responsive to the private demands of individual business leaders, and the 
responsiveness tends to be enforced through pressure from individual followers, 
rather than by collective action involving the whole capitalist group” (Lande, 
1973:123). On the other hand, in the trait group, “leaders tend to a high degree 
to be responsible to their group for actions taken in the group’s behalf, and 
responsibility tends to be enforced by collective action involving the whole 
group or representatives of the group” (Lande, 1973:123). Lande (1973) has 
further contrasted the trait association (T-A) and patron-client ties (P-C) as 


fol low: 


1. P-C tend not to require a high degree of agreement concerning specific 
goals while T-A tends to require a high degree of agreement concernign specific 
goals. P-C tends to find it easy to alter specific goals while T-A tends to find 


it more difficult to alter specific goals. 


2. Such rewards as administrative favors (from the state to chaepols) and 
political fundings (from chaepols to the state) in P-C tend to be of a kind that 
can be restricted to members of the following, while rewards in T-A tend to be 
of a kind that benefit all who share a trait, whether or not they are members of 
the trait association. Whithin the clientelistic following, shares in the rewards 
tend to be closely related to the follower’s value to the leader(i.e. private 
funding capability), while trait-wide participation in the association, or 


trait-wide contribution to its costs, will be sought. Thus, in P-C, favoritism 


and particular loyalty tend to be valued while, in T-A, equality within the group 


tends to be highly valued. 


3. In P-C methods of goal attainment tend to rely to a high degree upon the 
manipulative skill of the such powerful leader as Park Chunghee and Chun 


Doowhan, while, in T-A like Chonkyocho (the National Association of Teachers), 
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they tend to rely to a high degree upon collective action by the membership. In 
P-C, favored tactics are playing other actors off against each other, wooing away 
the allies of others, monopolizing access (as Park and Chun's Blue Hous staffs 
did) to distrubutors of resources, while in T-A frontal attacks against opposing 
groups are a favored tactic as was seen in the recurrent demonstrations and 
general strikes during South Korea's democratization. 

Finally, this contrast can explain the different effects upon national 
cohesion between a country in which P-C is the norm and a country in which T-A 
has replaced P-C, South Korea, whose rival political groups are personal 
followings, tend to have localistic politics while Western democracies, whose 
rival political groups are to a greater degree trait associations, tend to avoid 
localistic politics. South Korea, whose rival political groups are personal 
followings, tend to be divided by a simple struggle for power while Western 
democracies, whose rival political groups are trait associations, tend to be 
divided on lines of ideology or general policy. 

When trait associations appear where clientelism is the dominant strategy 
for goal attainment, patron-client ties can be temporarily consolidated in order 
to defend the special distributional alliance, but eventually the continuous 
pressure from the trait associations, such as Chonhakryon (the National Student 
Association), Kukmin Yonhap (the National Coalition) and workers’ unions, 
eventually undermine patron-client ties.(Nam 1992,1993) This is what has 
happened in most Western countries in their road to democracy, A rechtsstaat in 
which the people are governed by the impersonal rule of law emerges through 
bargaining and compromise between the ruler and the ruled. Then, "the protection 
of a patron ceases to be advantageous (to a client) when he can expect to be 


secure in his life and property and count on equal treatment before the courts 


without the help of a powerful protector” (Lande, 1973:127). The significance of 


Kim Youngsam’s impersonal implementation of law in south Korea’s’ recent 


democratitation lies in this regard. 
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5. Conclusion 


In the book, Understanding Political Development, Almond (Weiner and 


Huntington eds., 1987:468-69) concludes that clientelism has been particularly 


uséful and fruitful in explaining the politics of the Third World. But, among 


mainstream political economists of East Asian industrialism, there has not been 
any study that focues upon the role of particularistic exchanges of favors 
between the state and large business leaders as an important feature of South 
Korea's system of state-corporatism. This paper has demonstrated that the 
pataron-client model is suitable and new conceptual model for describing and 
explaining this neglected process of favor-exchange in South Korea’s economic 
miracle, Furthermore, the patron-clientelism model has particularly strong 
explanatory power in regard to creation, development, and eventual collapse of a 
particular type of state-industry relationship within the South Korea’s political 


economy, 
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A CULTURE OF ONE'S OWN: SITUATING FEMINIST 
PERSPECTIVES INSIDE THIRD WORLD CULTURES. ' 


INTRODUCTION: 


To locate oneself as a feminist with roots in the "Third World" is to assume an 
identity that often feels forced to give an account of itself; due to the sense that others 
have that one occupies a suspect location, and that one's perspectives are suspiciously 
tainted and problematic because of one's ‘'westernization'. I shall concern myself with 
two sets of voices in which a sense of unease with our 'westernization' is articulated.? The 
first set of voices are Third World voices, that sometimes seek to dismiss our criticisms of 
our cultures as yet one more incarnation of a colonized consciousness, the views of 
“privileged native women in whiteface", seeking to attack their "non-western culture" on 
the basis of "western" values.* The other set of voices belong to western feminists, 
whose concerns about respect for other cultures, and about the imperialism of western 
feminism, (concerns that many Third World feminists happen to share), sometimes 
translate into an unease with Third World feminist critiques of our cultures, an unease that 
again, has something to do with 'westernization'’. 


I will attempt to confront, in turn, both sets of voices that raise this specter of 
‘westernization', and try to reveal what I believe to be problematic underlying assumptions. 
I will try to provide an account of some of the sources of my feminist criticisms of my 
culture, and argue that trying to carve Third World feminist voices, and the complex and 
changing social and cultural realities of Third World contexts, into "western" and 
"non-western" components, is a much more confused task than it is often perceived to be 


IN THE MOTHER-TONGUE: 


Many feminists from Third World contexts face local voices that convert any 
criticism they make of their culture into a mere symptom of "lack of respect for their 
culture", rooted in the "westernization" that they seem to have caught like a dis-ease.* 
These voices emanate from disparate sources, from members of one's family, and ironically 
enough, from other intellectuals whose own political perspectives are colored by 
contemporary Marxist and liberal political theory. What they all fail to see is the degree 
to which, for many Third World feminists, their feminist consciousness is not entirely a 


result of exposure to "foreign" ideas and schools of thought, but has origins much closer 
to home. 


My feminist contestations of my culture, for instance, have much to do with the 
cultural dynamics of the domestic life that surrounded me as a child. My grandmother, 
who was indulgent to me in her own way, tormented my mother in several petty and some 


not so petty ways, using her inventiveness to add color and detail to the stock repertoire 
of the domestic tyrannies available to Indian mothers-in-law. My father, clever and able 
and knowledgeable in so many other ways, would not "interfere". After all, "our" cultural 
traditions did not deem it appropriate for a son to reprimand his parents, providing a 
convenient cultural excuse for my father, (despite his having had a "westernized 
education" not very different from that which would be later blamed for all the 
intransigences of his daughter!). How could my loyalty and respect for "my culture", 
fail to be tainted by the clear fact that there was little justice or happiness for my mother in 
our house? ° 


So it is strange, and perhaps not strange at all, that my mother adds her voice to so 
many others, that blame my being "westernized" for my feminist contestations of my 
culture. And I want to remind her, and cannot bring myself to it, of her pain that 
surrounded me when I was young, a pain that was earlier than school and 
"westernization", a call to rebellion that has a different and more primary root, that was 
not conceptual or English, but in the mother-tongue. The undeniably Indian problems and 
experiences of many women I know have contributed no less to my feminist concerns and 
feminist vision than have books and ideas ("western" or "nonwestern") that I have 
encountered in the process of my education.. 


SELECTIVE LABELLING AND THE MYTH OF "CONTINUITY": 


There are so many ways in which the uses of the term "westernization" strike me 
as rhetorical and deeply problematic. It has always intrigued me how certain changes, but 
not others, are "picked out' and attributed to "westernization."° And it has struck me that 
those in Third World contexts who dismiss feminist criticisms and contestations as 
"westernization" would like to believe that there has been a pristine and unchanging 
continuity in their tradition and way of life, until we feminist daughters provided the first 
rude interruption. Both my grandmothers were married at the age of thirteen. I try not to 
think about what this meant to them, and above all what it could have meant to me if that 
particular tradition had continued. My mother was not married until she was twenty-one. 
Why did my maternal grandmother not do to her daughters what was done to her? How 
would she have explained so significant a change in the space of one generation, a change 
that cannot be explained in terms of her daughters’ rebellions against the practice of 
marriage following on the heels of puberty? 


It is not clear to me how illuminating or intelligible it is to attribute such a change 
to "westernization", given the interaction of local and colonial structures that possibly 
operated to produce this change. There were colleges for women by the time my mother 
was in her teens that did not exist in my grandmothers’ youth ("westernization"?) and so 
perhaps a community that valued education as part of its particular caste-ethos, (both my 
grandmothers had some schooling despite their early marriage, and were literate), was 
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thus encouraged to educate its daughters longer, postponing the age of marriage? Perhaps 
the voices of Hindu reformers (many of them men with "westernized educations"), but 
who were also attempting to "reform Hinduism" in an attempt to create nationalist pride, 
and who attacked the practice of child-marriage, had some impact on this change? Was 
this undeniably significant change explicitly seen by my mother's family as a "change in our 
traditions", as a "critical rejection of previous practice", let alone as "westernization"? I 
do not think it was, and wonder why, when so many of the cultural deviations of feminist 
granddaughters are perceived under these descriptions. 


It is far from my intention to suggest that these changes that led to my mother not 
being married at thirteen have affected the lives of al/ Indian women. Class, caste, 
religious and ethnic differences pose problems for attempts to make generalizations about 
women in Third World contexts, much as they do here. The forces of ‘modernization’ that 
preserved my mother from being married at thirteen are, paradoxically, also responsible 
for marriages of some contemporary thirteen year olds, as in the publicized recent case of 
Ameena, found sobbing in an Air India plane by an alert air-hostess, in the company of a 
sixty-three year old Saudi man, who was about to take her out of the country, and who 
claimed she was his legal wife.’ For today, there are businesses, paradigms of capitalist 
efficiency and modern entrepreneurial spirit, where skillful middle-men mediate, for a 
price, between poor Indian families anxious to marry off their barely teenage daughters, 
and those with the foreign currency to purchase them as ‘wives' - a complex interplay of 
tradition and modernity, poverty and perversity, that has hundreds of Ameenas sobbing on 
their way to foreign fates that make my grandmothers' fates seem enviable.’ 


So perhaps it is not surprising that I have a bad attitude and much skepticism about 
what the label of "westernization" means. It often seems merely a rhetorical device, 
predicated on double-standards and bad faith, used selectively to smear those only 
changes, those breaks with tradition, that those who have the authority to define do not 
approve of. So what sets off our transgressions, our changes, the breaks we would make 
with our culture as "Third World feminists" from all these breaks, changes and adaptations 
that have been going on all along? They seem in no way any more, or any less, a symptom 
or effect of "westernization" than many others. 


I believe there is something about the contestations of our cultures that are 
articulated in Third World feminist voices, that single us, and the changes we would make, 
out for rhetorical attack. We are young women, vocal and articulate, who clearly assert 
our entitlement to contest our cultures with a confidence that many cultures find 
unnerving in its women. And we have the temerity not just to make these breaks with 
"our" traditions in our own lives, but to justify these breaks. We arouse nervousness and 
resistance because we hold up to the culture the shame of what its traditions and cultural 
practices have so often done to its women, the deaths, the brutalities and the more 
mundane and quotidian sufferings of women within "our" culture, that "our" culture is 
complicitous with. And there is surely irony in the fact that while our "westernization" is 


blamed for our cultural contestations, "western culture" is hardly one that has displayed an 
easy willingness to take the fate of women seriously. 


Despite these accusations of "westernization", our sorts of voices will not quietly 
vanish, shamed into silence. We are the sisters, the wives, the daughters of those who 
would dismiss us, and our points of view are no more able to be "outside" that culture and 
those traditions, than the perspectives of those who label us "westernized'. We are very 
often no more products of a "western" education than our critics, who position themselves 
as unproblematic preservers of "our traditions". And while we know only too well that 
our Criticisms and contestations are not uniquely "representative" of our culture, we have 
the power and the ability to question whether the voices of our critics are any more 
uniquely "representative" of our complex and changing cultural realities. As I said to my 
mother once, what she refused to see was that I am not just a feminist, but a different 
kind of Indian. 


THIRD WORLD FEMINISTS AND FIRST WORLD ANXIETIES: 


The second set of voices that manifest uneasiness with our contestations of our 
cultures, belong to some western feminists, whose legitimate concerns about respecting 
other cultures sometimes translates into an unease with Third World feminist criticisms of 
our cultures. I sometimes feel as if Third World feminist analyses are perceived as 
impediments to the respect for non-western cultures that First World feminists wish to 
endorse and cultivate. I have often sensed discomfort on the part of western feminists 
when I have said something uncomplimentary about my culture and its treatment of 
women, something that has felt like an unease with my not playing my ‘proper role’, 
which presumably is to be ambassador and emissary of my culture, vaunting its virtues, 
and thus providing an antidote and corrective to western arrogance and cultural 
superiority.” 


I would like to say some pretty simple things, that nevertheless seem worth saying. 
It seems to me that the project of ‘cultivating respect for other cultures’ is not a simple 
one, and needs to proceed with discernment and discrimination. Surely, respecting other 
cultures, (or one's own for that matter), cannot and should not mean respecting or 
endorsing every element of its traditions, values and practices. It should not be a 
surprising revelation that most cultures have had a fairly poor record when it comes to 
their perceptions and treatment of, not only their women , but also large segments of both 
men and women who constitute the vulnerable, the dispossessed, the disempowered and 
marginal members of their society. It should come as no surprise that many of our 
cultures are both rich and flawed, in complex and interesting ways. 


There is, therefore, no more call for us to treat our cultures with hushed reverence 
than western feminists do theirs. What Third World feminists do when they critique their 
cultures involves no more than what western feminists do to theirs - criticizing those 
aspects of their society that are oppressive, unfair, and debilitating for the health and 


happiness of many of its women. I am not unaware that many westerners have sometimes 
explicit, sometimes unreflective, assumptions about the superiority of western culture. I 
am not unaware of the danger that the criticisms I make of my culture may be heard as 
nothing more than evidence for the superiority of western culture. However, I do not buy 
the view that this constitutes an argument for Third World feminists imposing a permanent 
self-censorship. Western feminists have done a lot to demonstrate the serious problems 
endemic to western culture. If cultural smugness and arrogance still persist despite all 
these analyses, they should be further challenged. I think it is bizarre to imagine that the 
source of solutions for western cultural arrogance lies in Third World feminists refraining 
from openly criticizing their cultures. 


THE EMPIRE STRIKES BACK - CHALLENGING THE 'ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
PERSPECTIVE': 


While there may be good reasons for some western feminist reservations about 
generating critical analyses of Third World cultures, I am talking about something 
different - about an uneasiness around seriously engaging with Third World feminist 
criticisms of their own cultures, an uneasiness that comes dangerously close to dismissing 
or de-legitimising our work. I suspect that such unease is rooted in a tacit inheritance by 
some western feminists of what I want to call ‘the anthropological perspective’ - a 
perspective that many well-intentioned Westerners who are not necessarily feminists, also 
share. This is a perspective whose twin imperatives can be summarized as "It is important 
to take an interest in other cultures" and "It is important that this interest not involve 
moral criticism of other cultures". 


While I suspect this perspective poses problems even for real anthropologists, I 
think there are special problems with feminists taking this stance, since it impedes the 
development of critical feminist analyses of the problems of women in other cultural 
contexts, and tacitly endorses the status quo. Confronting Third World feminist criticisms 
of their cultures with this "anthropological" stance is additionally problematic, since it 
seems to fail to perceive that we are not outsiders and 'anthropologists' within our own 
cultures, but engaged in critical analyses that are crucial to our fates. Reacting as if 
Third World feminists should take the ‘anthropological stance' towards our own cultures 
denies us the very privilege of contesting our cultures that western feminists take for 
granted with respect to their own. It fails to recognize the fact that women have good 
reasons to be disloyal to a multiplicity of civilizations. 


The ‘anthropological perspective’ has other problems as well. It seems to assume 
that the major problem, and perhaps the only problem, in the project of ‘understanding 
other cultures’ is the problem that people from ‘dominant cultures' might uncritically 
impose their values and perspectives on other cultures. This focus tends to eclipse and 
exclude attention from other power-linked problems that are involved in the quite different 
modes of access people in First World and in Third World contexts have to each others 
cultures.'' I am talking about the power and privilege imbalances, economic, academic, 
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and more, that permit some of us to study 'Others', without reciprocity, and without 
attention to the fact that the discourse generated is a discourse located in, what are at least 
in one respect, one-sided encounters.’* This is not a problem that seems capable of being 
solved by methodological adjustments that facilitate studying 'Other cultures' with respect, 
but a structural problem, one that requires attention to the structures that only facilitate 
some of us studying their ‘Others’. 


Part of what is involved, of course, is a fairly global state-of-affairs, where 
Westerners feel that their interest in their 'Others' involves morally meritorious ‘effort’, 
while seemingly oblivious of the fact that, for most post-colonial Third World intellectuals, 
feminists and others, learning about "western" culture is almost synonymous with 
acquiring an education. In whatever complex ways we evaluate this post-colonial 
pedagogical reality, ‘western culture’ is both too politically complicated and not 
sufficiently unfamiliar to most Third world intellectuals to make an ‘anthropological’ stance 
towards it feasible.'* We all need to reflect further on the implications of a state-of-affairs 
where intellectuals within western culture experience ‘Other cultures’ as more 'Other' than 
many Third World intellectuals experience 'western culture', despite the evident fact that 
the history of colonization has forcibly threaded their culture and institutions into our 
contexts in complex ways for the last two centuries at least. 


I think we all need to reflect further on how far fewer Third World voices reach 
western audiences than vice versa, for a variety of reasons, which help maintain our 


unfamiliarity, our "Otherness".'* I also believe that we should be bothered by a 
state-of-affairs where western feminists have far greater access to learning about the 
problems of women in Third World contexts, than many Third World feminists have to 
learning about the problems of women in other Third World contexts besides their own, 
contexts they might have much to learn from. 


I believe we all need to attend to these problems and move away from the 
assumption that the major problem for western feminists in their attempts to engage with 
issues affecting women in Third World cultures is the problem of ‘imposing western 
values'. For one thing, some of these values have been imposed on many of our contexts 
in ways that go far beyond the 'moral gaze’, in all sorts of structural and institutional ways 
in a process that began with colonization, and they are now organically entangled in the 
textures of our national social, cultural and political life in complex, powerful and 
problematic ways. So, this concern about ‘imposing western values’, I would argue, 
sometimes seems to miss its own historical tardiness, and fails to see that it is profoundly 
debatable whether these values are any longer purely ‘external values'.'” _It also fails to 
see that unreflective assumptions about "Otherness" can, like unreflective assumptions 
about 'sameness' , be empirically false as well as dangerous. Besides, if these features I 
pointed to, that impede parity in conversations across these cultural contexts, were to 
weaken or disappear, misguided ethnocentric moral criticisms made by Westerners could, 
and would, be quickly subject to challenge and critique by people from these Third World 
contexts. 
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Many post-colonial Third World intellectuals, feminists and others, are genuine 
mongrels, people for whom their 'westernization' is neither a marvel nor a symptom of 
inauthenticity, but integrated in complex ways into who they are; people who neither can, 
nor wish to, wholly endorse or wholly jettison either stream of their interwoven cultural 
legacies.'° Third World feminists who share such complex identities are both deeply 
familiar both with their own traditional cultures, and with many aspects of western culture. 
Understanding the complex nature of such identities and the values of the perspectives 
they generate could go a long way in removing western feminist temptations to take the 
‘anthropological’ stance towards Third World cultures. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


My intention has been to point to a number of assumptions that impede Third 
World feminist criticisms of their cultures, and to challenge a number of unreflective 
assumptions about their 'westernization'. I would argue that, instead of locating ourselves 
as “outsiders within" Third World cultures, Third World feminists need to challenge the 
simplistic notion that access to 'westernized educations’ positions us ‘outside’ of our home 
cultures. Given the interpenetration of 'western' values and institutions with the national 
political and cultural landscapes of ‘home’, and the way that 'western' and ‘local’ elements 
mesh the geography of our lives, as well as in the lives of those in the third World who do 
not share our cultural critiques, I believe many Third World feminists would do better to 
insist simply that our voices are neither more or less 'representative' of our cultures than 
the voices of many others who speak within and about our cultures. We need to move 
away from a picture of cultural contexts as sealed rooms, with an unchanging 
homogenous space ‘inside’ them, inhabited by ‘authentic insiders'. We need to recognize 
that critical postures do not necessarily render one an ‘outsider’ to what one criticizes, and 
that it is often precisely one's status as one ‘inside! the culture one criticizes, and deeply 
affected by it, that gives one's criticisms their motivation and urgency. Western feminist 
reflections on their own experiences should teach them that there are many ways to 
critically and creatively inhabit a variety of cultures in any given context, engagements that 
transform one's cultural inheritances into a culture of one's own. 


Uma Narayan 
Vassar College 
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' This paper draws heavily upon a much longer paper-in-progress, entitled "Contesting 
Cultures: The Westernization Question and Third World Feminists", in which I attempt to 
more adequately develop the themes of this paper. 


? T have no desire to reify the category of "Third World feminist" by implying that al/ 
feminists from Third World backgrounds confront these voices or have the same responses 
to them. However, I believe many feminists from Third World contexts will find many of 
these experiences and dismissals of their perspectives broadly familiar. The term 
"feminism" has been questioned and sometimes rejected by Third World women because 
of its perceived theoretical limitations. See Chandra Talpade Mohanty's discussion of this 
issue in her "Introduction" to Third World Women and the Politics of Feminism, 
Mohanty, Russo and Torres (eds.), (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1991). 
Others refuse to give up the term "feminism"; see Cheryl Johnson-Odim's reasons for this 
position in "Common Themes, Different Contexts: Third World Women and Feminism", 
in the volume cited above. 


> I have no wish to deny that feminist critiques of any culture, like many other intellectual 
endeavors, might be mistaken in their assumptions, insensitive to context, inadequately 
attentive to the interests of marginalized and powerless women, and so forth. Such flaws, 
when judged to be present, should elicit serious critical dialogue. 1 am talking of 
something different - attempts to dismiss rather than critically engage with one's views, by 
questioning one's "authenticity", and by characterizing "feminism" in its entirety as part of 
a "western" political agenda that has no relevance in Third World contexts. 


* There are analogs to these strategies of dismissal that also confront feminists of color in 
western contexts, where the legitimacy of their feminists perspectives is often dismissed as 
an espousal of a political agenda that is "white". See for instance Barbara Smith's 
discussion in her "Introduction" to Home Girls (New York: Kitchen Table: Women of 
Color Press), 1983. 


> I do not wish to suggest that there is any necessary connection between one's early 


experiences of oppressive gender roles or such recognitions of the role gender plays in the 
politics of the family and one's subsequent feminist politics and perspectives. But, for 
many of us who do subsequently develop feminist perspectives, our early experiences of 
gender within the family does play a part in our coming to see feminist perspectives as 
illuminating, even as these perspectives work in complex ways to enrich our 
understandings of these experiences. 


° For instance, there have been many changes in diet, dress, customary practices, political 
structures and discourse, the use of technology and the like that seem to have been 
absorbed into the textures of everyday life without being problematized or condemned as 
"symptoms of westernization". Other changes do get perceived and criticized as 
"westernization", and sometimes this has a clear gender dimension. For instance, most 
middle-class Indian men have shifted to "western" dress in their professional lives, and I 
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have never heard any criticism of this change, while many of their female counterparts face 
greater pressures to retain "Indian" modes of dress. Many of my younger female relatives, 
who dressed eclectically as teenagers, wear only "Indian" dress after marriage, presumably 
due to norms of what is now "respectable" for them to wear. 


’ This case received a lot of attention in the Indian press, and was also the subject of a 
segment on 60 Minutes, that aired on January 3rd, 1993. 


* For analyses of some of the ways in which the practice of arranged marriages changed 
during colonialism, and in recent times, see Veena Talwar Oldenburg, "Dowry Murders in 
India: A Preliminary Examination of the Historical Evidence", and Uma Narayan, "Paying 
the Price of Change: Women, Modernization and Arranged Marriages in India" 
respectively, both in Women's Lives and Public Policy, edited by Meredeth Turshen and 
Briavel Holcomb, (Westport, Connecticut: Greenwood Press, 1993) 


° It is important to point out that not all western feminists share these reservations. A 
great deal of work on "Third World women" is currently being done by western scholars, 
feminists as well as others. For an account of the problematic ways in which the category 
of "Third World women" is constructed in some of these works, see Chandra Talpade 
Mohanty, "Under Western Eyes: Feminist Scholarship and Colonial Discourses, in Third 
World Women and the Politics of Feminism, op. cit. 


'© I have in mind reasons such as not feeling competent to do so, or beliefs that such 


criticisms are politically less complicated if generated ‘internally'. I do not intend to 
explore these reasons in this paper. 


'' T am aware of the fact that it is in large part people with particular social privileges, 
both in western and nonwestern contexts, who have access to the means and opportunities 
to 'study' their own cultures or those of ‘others’. 


'? While there are many books and articles on Third World women by western scholars, 
the reverse is hardly the case. There is no organized academic structures that facilitates 
studies of western 'Others' as Others by people from Third World contexts. While third 
World feminists have engaged with western feminism, and the politics of colonialism, 
these are very different engagements from "studying western women". To put it 
concretely, there are no studies by Third World women that are counterparts to books like 
Patricia Jeffrey's Frogs in a Well: Indian Women in Purdah (London: Zed Books Ltd., 
1979) or Elizabeth Bumiller's May You Be The Mother of a Hundred Sons: A Journey 
Among the Women of India. (New York: Fawcett Columbine, 1990). My point her is 
concerned less with the quality of such works, than the disparities involved in who gets to 
study their "Others". 


'S On the other hand, it is unfamiliar enough for say, an Indian woman, to find it 


interesting to study say, Mormon women in Utah - put pick an example that is both 


arbitrary, and enough like the studies mentioned above that western women get to do of 
us. 


'* T find this particularly of concern because many Third World feminist analyses of issues 
such as the recent cases of sati in India, or the significance of the veil in Iran situate these 
issues in the contemporary political realities and negotiations of these countries - a good 
antidote to viewpoints that see these issues as involving the persistence of ‘timeless 
traditions’ in these countries, viewpoints that contribute to a sense of the "Otherness" of 
the Third World. See for instance articles such as Lata Mani, "Multiple Mediations: 
Feminist Scholarship in the Age of Multinational Reception", Feminist Review No. 35, 
Summer 1990; and Lama Abu Odeh, "Post-Colonial Feminism and the Veil: Thinking the 
Difference", Feminist Review No. 43, Spring 1993 


'S JT make a similar argument with respect to concepts like ‘rights’ and ‘human rights’ in 
Uma Narayan, "What Do Rights Have To Do With It?: Reflections on What 
Distinguishes 'Traditional Non-Western' Frameworks from Contemporary Rights-Based 
Systems" , forthcoming in the Journal of Social Philosophy. 


'° As the section about my grandmother indicates, it is not just the intellectuals in these 
contexts who have been affected by these profound changes in traditions, ways of life and 


shifts in gender roles. 
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ABSTRACT 


On the basis of anarchy and power capabilities alone, neorealism cannot explain a 
pervasive security dilemma in international affairs that leads to balancing behavior. Anarchy and 
power are compatible with a variety of outcomes--from war, which involves more violent 
behavior than balancing, to markets, which do not create a security dilemma at all. Outcomes 
depend upon a more fundamental variable. That variable is the identity of actors defined 
specifically in terms of the authority with which actors associate to resolve disputes that may 
involve or require the use of force. This notion of identity, implicit in neorealism, can be 
combined with power capabilities to develop a broader theory of international politics that 
subsumes neorealism. Neorealism becomes the specific case in which actors do not associate 
with a common authority empowered to use force and includes multipolar, bipolar and unipolar 
situations, the last of which the concept of anarchy was unable to accommodate. But now other 
cases of international politics also exist in which actors do identify with a common authority for 
the use of force and power is aggregated (hierarchy which neorealism considered only as a 
domestic alternative), layered (federalism), or fragmented (pluralism and markets). Tracking 
identity and power, as opposed to anarchy and power, broadens the possibilities of international 
politics without losing parsimony or risking reductionism. And it defines a quite different 
research agenda than current emphasis on institutions or cognitive learning. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Dissatisfaction with neorealist explanations of international relations is widespread. Yet 
major theoretical challenges to neorealism have not confronted neorealism directly. One set of 
challenges, labelled rationalist, accepts the twin pillars of neorealism--anarchy and the distribution 
of power capabilities--and goes on to elaborate other factors (complex interdependence, regimes, 
institutions and most recently multilateralism) that add further details to neorealist explanations.’ 
While this set of challenges argues that these other factors are important in more circumstances 
than neorealists allow, it does not argue that these factors are in general more important than 
anarchy and power, nor does it formulate an alternative general theory (e.g. modernization) that 
explains why circumstances are occurring more frequently in which anarchy and power do not 
provide a sufficient explanation. 


A second set of challenges, labelled reflectivist, does question neorealism more generally 
but not because neorealism fails to explain behavior within a given structure of anarchy and 
power but because neorealism fails to explain how structures change (e.g. from bipolar to 
multipolar), or how anarchy and a particular configuration of the distribution of power emerge 
in the first place. This set of challenges, in effect, attacks neorealism for not explaining its own 
rise and fall, something which no theory can be expected to do. Reflectivist challenges seek to 
explain things that neorealism never claimed to explain (and probably cannot explain) without 
ever showing that neorealism doesn’t explain adequately what it does claim to explain.” 


This paper takes a different tack. It critiques neorealist theory on its own terms and 
shows that, on the basis of power and anarchy alone, neorealism cannot explain what it purports 
to explain, namely a pervasive security dilemma in international affairs. When examined 
carefully, step-by-step, neorealist logic leads either to a state of affairs that is far worse than 
anarchy and power balancing--what I call in this article a state of banditry--or to the possibility 
of cooperation that can alter structure, a state of bandwagoning that leads, for example, from a 
bipolar to a unipolar world. The outcome depends on a variable more fundamental than anarchy 
or power, namely the identity of the actors defined specifically in terms of the institution with 
which these actors associate to resolve disputes that may involve or require the use of force. In 
cases of many small actors, neorealist logic can lead to a perpetual state of conflict if actors do 
not identify with a common authority empowered to use force (what neorealism calls anarchy but 
what can become a condition of war which neorealism treats as exogenous). In cases of a few 
large actors, it can lead to a state of peaceful competition or hierarchy if actors, for the most part, 
do not anticipate the use of force (e.g. the state of contemporary relations among industrial 
countries) or, in the extreme, identify with a common authority legitimated to use force (e.g. the 
case of the European Community should it eventually develop a common defense policy). Power 
is not irrelevant, it is simply subsumed by a theoretically more powerful variable. In fact, we 
need to know more about identity than neorealism tells us before we can even count the actors 
that matter in neorealism for determining structure. 


This line of critique goes beyond rationalist approaches which accept the context of 
anarchy and power and try to explain instances of cooperation within that context. Cooperation 
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in these approaches cannot however change the context. Institutional theory, for example, while 
it justifies its particular focus on institutions in terms of “the role of international institutions in 
changing conceptions of self-interest," ultimately acknowledges that “institutional theory takes 
states’ conceptions of their interests as exogenous: unexplained within the terms of the theory." 
By this reasoning, therefore, no amount of institutional cooperation, in the context of anarchy and 
relative capabilities, can lead to the basic transformation of states’ interests and the state system. 


The argument developed here follows more closely from the logic and critique of 
neorealists themselves. Kenneth Waltz, the acknowledged father of neorealism in his seminal 
book in 1979,* has been moving in recent years toward just such a self-critique. In 1986, he 
concluded that “any theory of international politics requires also a theory of domestic politics," 
namely some understanding of the political identity of the actors involved in the international 
system.” To be sure, Waltz has not provided such a companion theory of domestic politics and 
doubts that it is possible to achieve “a unified theory of internal and external politics."® Yet, he 
concedes in later reflections in 1992 that “systems populated by units of different sorts in some 
ways perform differently, even though they [the units] share the same organizing principle." He 
concludes that “more needs to be said about the status and role of units in neorealist theory."” 


Thus it appears that neorealism is at best a partial theory, which cannot stand alone, and 
may in fact be a sub-theory that applies only under certain conceptions of what the internal or 
domestic politics of the state is all about. It may be, in short, a special case of some larger 
unified theory, centered around the concept of identity. 


This paper explores the formulation of a larger theory of identity and politics and tries 
to show where neorealism fits in. In so doing, it builds on but also differs significantly from 
both rationalist and reflectivist critiques of neorealism. In effect it turns rationalist critiques on 
their head. Now instead of institutionalist or regime perspectives explaining something additional 
to neorealism, neorealism explains something additional to a larger theory of politics which 
integrates both domestic and international relations. And, unlike reflectivist critiques, the 
approach developed here does not criticize neorealism for failing to explain things that it never 
set out to explain, but for failing to recognize that its logic could not stand on its own but 
inevitably required a larger theory to define and limit its scope. 
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I. THE LOGIC OF NEOREALISM 


The logic of neorealism is both parsimonious and powerful, explaining in good part the 
difficulty the profession has had in challenging the theory. Utilizing only two variables, the 
principle of anarchy and the relative distribution of capabilities, neorealism has an enviable track 
record in explaining major postwar events, such as the emergence of the Cold War and the 
remarkable stability (in hindsight, to be sure) of bipolarity. It is not at all clear that that record 
has been significantly clouded by recent events. Waltz writing in 1979 predicted that the Soviet 
Union might not be able to keep up with the United States. “The question to ask," he speculated, 
"is not whether a third or fourth country will enter the circle of great powers in the foreseeable 
future but whether the Soviet Union can keep up."® Neorealist theory never argued that states, 
under all circumstances, would preserve their position and power. It suggested only that they 
would do so by emulating more successful states, or they would fall by the wayside.’ The Soviet 
Union has fallen by the wayside, and for the moment it would appear that a unipolar world exists 
with the United States as the only military and economic superpower. It is true that Waltz never 
seriously considered a unipolar or one power world and how such a world might differ from an 
hierarchic system, which he identified exclusively with domestic politics."° But the present 
Situation may be only transitory. Russia is now emulating more successful states, and if it 
succeeds and rivals in power once again the United States and other major states, a new bipolar 
or multipolar balance of power may reemerge. The multipolar possibility depends, in turn, on 
the future of Europe and Japan. Here too the verdict on neorealism’s explanatory power is still 
pending. Until it is more certain whether Europe continues to unite, or Japan continues to ally 
with the United States, even after the end of the systemic constraints imposed by the Cold War, 
realism and its critics will have plenty to argue about." 


A careful assessment of the neorealist claim that it explains a pervasive security dilemma 
and perpetual balancing behavior in international affairs proceeds in three parts: 

1. What does neorealism mean by anarchy? 

2. Do numbers of units and hence size and capabilities of units alone (i.e., relative 

distribution of capabilities) create the expectation or reality of threat in an anarchic 

system? 

3. Whose size or what aggregations of power do we count to establish the structure of an 

anarchic system? What does neorealism mean by position? 


Anarchy 


Structure, Waltz argues, is defined by the arrangement of the parts of a system and by the 
ordering principle of that arrangement. Anarchy is the ordering principle of a system in which 
there is no central authority with a monopoly on the legitimate use of force.’? Under anarchy, 
decentralized units ultimately depend upon self-help to protect themselves and promote their 
interests. Does the principle of anarchy and self-help mean that the units necessarily threaten one 
another? No! Waltz points out that “autonomy is the unit-level counterpart of anarchy at the 
structural level."'* And autonomy need not imply animosity. As Waltz notes in explaining 
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postwar bipolarity, "the world was never bipolar because two blocs opposed each other, but 
because of the preeminence of the bloc leaders.""* Is it conceivable, then, on the basis of Waltz’s 
logic, that we can envision an anarchic order in which there is no opposition or rivalry among 
the units and hence no security dilemma? If so, neorealism would seem to fail almost at once 
in its claim to explain a pervasive security dilemma in international affairs. 


It has been suggested that “an anarchic structure inhabited by angels would not constitute 
the world of international politics as realism describes it."'° Would angels, though autonomous, 
threaten one another? Or, to become a bit more relevant, would the two blocs after World War 
II have behaved the same way toward one another if the United States and Canada had been the 
preeminent bloc leaders instead of the United States and the Soviet Union? The answer seems 
to be no. Angels don’t threaten one another, and according to substantial evidence accumulated 
thus far, democracies don’t fight one another. Something else is needed besides autonomous 
units to create a security dilemma. 


The example of angelic anarchy, though extreme, is illuminating. If perfect harmony 
existed among units, one might question whether they were really autonomous. How would we 
identify individual units? If we are counting corporeal entities (which angels are not), we might 
be able to identify and count separate physical bodies. The problem becomes more difficult, 
however, if we were trying to identify separate units defined in terms of relative power 
capabilities when these units give absolutely no indication that they wish to be autonomous. 
Indeed, why would they wish to be autonomous if they neither exhibited nor expected differences 


(i.e. rivalry) among themselves? 


Without addressing the puzzle of angelic anarchy directly, Waltz anticipates it. In 
discussing the operation of the balance of power, which is a response to the security dilemma 
of anarchy, he adds a qualifier. He says: “Balance-of-power politics prevail whenever two, and 
only two requirements are met: that the order be anarchic and that it be populated by units 
wishing to survive" (emphasis added)."° Units, in short, have to wish to survive, that is, they 
have to wish to be autonomous in order to qualify as separate units. Does this wish involve a 
unit level characteristic going beyond power, namely a sense of unit identity and hence difference 
of identity with other units, that contravenes Waltz’s determination to explain the security 
dilemma exclusively in terms of structural variables? Or, if Waltz is determined to stick with 
structural variables only, should he have included a further systemic variable dealing with the 
distribution (or arrangement) of identity and interests in the system, as well as the distribution 
of power capabilities?"’ 


In a purely abstract sense, perhaps. But the example of angelic anarchy is misleading. 
Angels may be able to eschew differences not only in the context of present time but also for all 
time, i.e. eternity. Actors in any temporal system could not. Hence units may exist in an 
anarchic system without any present differences and still wish to be autonomous because they 
anticipate the possibility of future differences or remember perhaps experiences of past 
differences.'* To the extent that units have a future and a past, therefore, identity and differences 
based on identity appear to lurk in the shadows of neorealism. Indeed, history and geopolitics 
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inform the concept of "position" in neorealism, just as much as relative power does (see later 
discussion). But Waltz is aware of this by insisting that units have a wish to survive. He writes: 
"Obviously, the system [of balance-of-power] won’t work if all states lose interest in preserving 
themselves. It will, however, continue to work if some states do, while others do not, choose to 
lose their political identities, say, through amalgamation".'? Clearly, the wish to survive and be 
autonomous is linked with a sense of identity and relative difference (i.e. distribution) of identity 
among units. But Waltz is on safe ground in assuming that all units are unlikely to lose this wish 
simultaneously, and as long as some do not, the logic of neorealism holds.” 


Size/Capabilities 


Thus far, we have seen that, in the logic of neorealism, anarchy implies autonomy and 
autonomy implies the expectation (or experience) of threat even if no threat exists at the present 
time. How serious is the threat, and is it serious enough to constitute a pervasive security 
dilemma? The logic of neorealism now reverts to numbers. Because as Waltz writes, "variation 
of structure is introduced not by differences in the attributes and functions of units but only by 
distinctions among them according to capability..., number becomes a factor of high explanatory 
power.” If numbers alone can explain the likelihood and intensity of threat and hence the 


security dilemma, there is no need to add anything else to neorealist logic. 


Large Numbers/Small Size--Let’s consider first a system of large numbers and small size 
of units. Neorealist logic requires that “expected diversity increases as numbers grow."” This 


follows from the fact that , with larger numbers, the possibility and also probability of diversity 
increases as compared to a system of fewer units. By contrast, the consequences of diversity 
decline in the sense that diversity in any part of the system is less likely to affect the system as 
a whole. This follows from the requirement that as numbers grow, size declines. No one unit 
can exert an influence over the system as a whole. At the extreme end of this spectrum, we 
approach a system of many actors of differing but small size with no one actor large enough to 
affect the system as a whole. The probability of managing such a system is low, and therefore, 
the intensity of competition is likely to be high. This type of system is equivalent to a highly 
competitive marketplace, and Waltz reasons from this point on by analogy with the marketplace. 


In a highly competitive marketplace, firms seek to maximize profits to survive. By 
analogy, states in a highly competitive interstate system should seek to maximize power to 
preserve their autonomy. But Waltz says it doesn’t really matter what their motives are: “They 
are unitary actors who, at minimum, seek their own preservation and, at a maximum, drive for 
universal domination." Whatever their motives, the results are the same: "Balances of power 
tend to form whether some or all states consciously aim to establish and maintain a balance, or 
whether some or all states aim for universal domination."” 


In this situation of fragmented competition, however, it is hard to see how states could 
settle for anything less than maximizing power. No one state has an overview of, or can 
influence, the system as a whole. Nor can its behavior depend on the behavior of any other state. 
In a highly competitive market or state system, the behavior of one unit is not contingent on the 
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behavior of another but follows from the mechanisms (rules) and feedback of an undifferentiated 
marketplace or interstate system. Hence, it will be difficult for a state to know when it has 
enough power to protect its security. It is unlikely to restrain the drive for power until it is big 
enough to have an overview of the system as a whole, and then it is in a different situation of 
large size and small numbers (see further discussion below). Thus, under circumstances of large 
numbers and small size, states will most likely strive to accumulate power indefinitely, or if they 
settle merely to maximize their security rather than their power, and others do not, they will 
surely fall by the wayside. 


What if states pursued maximum power (absolute gains) rather than just enough power 
to provide for security (relative power)? Although Waltz says at first it would not matter because 
balances would still form (see text and Note 24), he says later that if they did pursue maximum 
power, we should expect different outcomes. “If states wished to maximize power," he writes, 
“they would join the stronger side, and we would see not balances forming but a world hegemony 
forged." But as Waltz goes on to say, "this does not happen because balancing, not 
bandwagoning, is the behavior induced by the system."” 


World hegemonies have been forged, however, and bandwagoning does occur. Indeed, 
this possibility may describe the present world situation in which the United States is a unipolar 
superpower and Russia and other former adversaries are struggling to get on the bandwagon of 
liberal democracies and free markets. This situation represents the unipolar or hierarchic 
structure emerging in international politics, which Waltz relegates exclusively to the realm of 
domestic politics. Admittedly America’s solitary superpower status may be transitory, but it 
would seem to be too important to dismiss, and neorealism should at least be able to suggest why 
such a possibility might emerge in the first place. 


For Waltz, if hegemony and bandwagoning occur, we are simply in another system.” 
How we got there--for example, by war--is outside the scope of neorealist inquiry.” In an 
anarchic or leaderless situation, balancing occurs and, by conditioning (socialization) if not by 
choice, states maximize security not power. This logic holds regardless of the numbers involved. 
Thus, when talking about two coalitions (i.e. large size, small numbers--see next section for 
further discussion), Waltz says “the first concern of states is not to maximize power but to 
maintain their positions in the system."* Or, when talking about neorealist logic in general (i.e. 
many small units), he writes: "In crucial situations, the ultimate concern of states is not for power 
but for security." "This," he adds, “is an important revision of realist theory" by neorealists.” 


If Waltz had explored the consequences of a motive to maximize power under conditions 
of fragmented competition, rather than simply assign this situation to a different type of system 
(i.e. an hierarchic system), he might have discovered that bandwagoning is not the only 
consequence that might result from the pursuit of power as opposed to security. In highly 
competitive, as opposed to oligopolistic, circumstances (i.e. large numbers, small size), states may 
be able to maximize power by means other than bandwagoning. Firms do not need to 
bandwagon to maximize profits in a highly competitive marketplace. The reason is that, in these 
circumstances, firms can maximize profits by acting independently. One firm’s profits do not 
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depend on the profits of another firm. Firms act solely against the mechanisms of an 
undifferentiated marketplace. 


Why can’t states act similarly in a highly competitive state system? They could also 
increase power by acting independently. Because in highly competitive circumstances one state’s 
power does not depend upon that of any other state, bandwagoning could not affect the system 
as a whole, and states bandwagoned together would still have to fend for themselves by 
maximizing power. Thus no matter how much bandwagoning took place (assuming we remain 
in a situation of large numbers and small size), individual actors or groups of actors could still 
potentially gain more power by acting independently. Bandwagoning works only if it succeeds 
in thrusting actors into a new situation of few numbers of large size where payoffs (e.g. power 
or profits) become interdependent. This happens only when actors become large enough to affect 
the system as a whole and hence the behavior of others, making payoffs contingent.* 


It is also not obvious that a system of large numbers of small states seeking to maximize 
power would necessarily lead to balancing behavior. That is why Waltz ultimately has to assert 
that states seek security not power. For if states sought to maximize power in a highly 
competitive situation, the outcome might just as easily be war as balancing. States would not 
know when they had enough power, just as firms do not know when they have enough profits. 
They can always, at least potentially, gain more power or profits. This is so because an anarchic 
system, whether an interstate system or a marketplace, does not constrain output. It constrains 
patterns of behavior but not the material products of that behavior. 


No market, for example, sets an arbitrary limit on total profits or growth, just as no 
international system sets a limit on total power. Firms can always gain more profits by reducing 
costs. While it is true that intense competition may drive prices down, it is not true that this 
necessarily drives profit rates down. A firm can always achieve a higher profit rate by lowering 
costs even more than prices fall.°' And although firms cannot control prices in a competitive 
market, they can control costs. Similarly, by analogy, states can always gain more power in a 
highly competitive interstate system by behaving more efficiently than other states, reducing the 
costs of acquiring power, which they can control, more than the decline in benefits of additional 
increments of power, which they do not control. 


The ultimate constraint on output (i.e. profits or power) as opposed to behavior in such 
a system, therefore, is not the structure of the system itself but scarce resources. Scarce 
resources are a background factor which is not a direct variable in neorealism. In recent self- 
critiques, Waltz has become aware of this deficiency. After saying that more needs to be said 
about the status and role (i.e. identity) of actors (see introduction to this essay), he adds: 


more also needs to be said about changes in the background conditions 
against which states operate. Changes in the industrial and military 
technologies available to states, for example, may change the character of 
systems but do not change the theory by which their operation is 
explained.* 
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Scarce resources, of course, are an even deeper background factor than merely the types 
of technologies available in any particular system. Scarce resources frequently drive the changes 
in technology, as actors look for ways to use resources more efficiently and thereby lower costs. 
In a highly competitive marketplace, all firms face the same background constraint of scarce 
resources. Those excel who develop the most efficient internal means of procuring and 
processing scarce resources. Similarly, in a highly competitive state system, states excel which 
most effectively reduce the cost of acquiring power. There is no limit on how much power they 
can accumulate. Thus, there is no reason arbitrarily to assume, as neorealism does, that states 
will stop at some point and settle for security, instead of further power. Situations of small size 
and large numbers drive actors inward to develop internal capabilities of acquiring and using 
resources more efficiently so as to gain ever more power. This internal dynamic works as an 
alternative to outward-oriented strategies of either external alignment (bandwagoning) or external 
equilibrium (balancing). 


Thus, in a state system of large numbers and small size, there is no more reason to expect 
bandwagoning or balancing than to expect the proverbial Hobbsean state of nature, a world of 
unending competition for power, a world of "war of all against all."*° To preserve alliteration, 
we might call this alternative a state of banditry. As Waltz correctly observes, this situation is 
war "not in the sense that war constantly occurs but in the sense that...war may at any time break 
out."*° Nevertheless, a world of banditry is far more dangerous than a world of bandwagoning, 
which would eventually lead to hegemony and an hierarchical rather than anarchical order, or a 


world of balancing which tempers behavior through mutual recognition and competition. Waltz 
seems to argue that in all situations of small or large numbers, the system (i.e., structure) will 
moderate behavior, that the only way states will "drive for universal domination" is if we 
attribute to them some unit level characteristic such as pride, lust, evil human nature, etc. 
According to Waltz, this is what classical realists, such as Hobbes and Morgenthau, did. They 
were interested in how states behaved in or emerged from a state of nature; he is interested only 
in how states behave after they have left the state of nature.”’ 


Waltz does not dwell on the state of nature or war and thus only sees bandwagoning and 
balancing as possible outcomes. But how units emerge from a state of nature is critical for what 
they are and indeed for how they behave under anarchy. A state of society, as opposed to a state 
of nature, already involves some social contract. Hence, by considering only bandwagoning and 
balancing, Waltz is dealing with states under anarchy that have already been at least partially 
“tamed" by a social contract. If he had considered “untamed" or renegade states (e.g., if more 
states behaved like North Korea), he might have found that anarchy actually produces a far more 
serious and pervasive security dilemma than even he imagined. One of the reasons that Waltz 
and we do not observe in history as much banditry as bandwagoning or balancing (or at least as 
much of these things continuously) is because most of international relations already takes place 
in a state of society rather than in a state of nature. The state has already emerged from the state 
of nature and is a moderated state before it enters a moderating system. 


The existence of a moderated state in neorealist logic becomes even more apparent when 
we delve further into Waltz’s persistent reasoning by analogy with the marketplace. Though 
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switching back and forth repeatedly between market logic and neorealist logic, Waltz never 
addresses a basic question: Why does anarchy with large numbers produce a world of perpetual 
threat and balancing or, worse as I have argued, a Hobbsean world of pervasive war or threat of 
war in the state system, but that same anarchy produces a world of mutually beneficial outcomes 
and harmony in a highly competitive marketplace? We save a full answer to this question for 
later. Suffice it here to note that it has to do with how units identify themselves in the two 
situations. As Waltz himself notes, actors in a marketplace share a greater sense of community 
and benefit from a more centralized control of the legitimate use of force than actors in a state 
system do. In the marketplace, Waltz writes: 


the self-help principle applies within governmentally contrived limits. Market 
economics are hedged about in ways that channel energies constructively. One 
can think of pure food-and-drug standards, antitrust laws, securities and exchange 
regulations, laws against shooting a competitor, and rules forbidding false claims 
in advertising. International politics is more nearly a realm in which anything 
(emphasis added) 


Since actors are not permitted to shoot one another, "firms," Waltz concludes, “need not protect 
themselves physically against assaults from other firms. They are free to concentrate on their 
economic interests."*’ But, if this is the case, Waltz comes perilously close to undermining the 
meaning of anarchy, a central variable of neorealist analysis. For, if the principle of anarchy and 
self-help applies to marketplaces in which laws exist against shooting a competitor, laws which 
presumably can be enforced by a central authority exercising a monopoly over the legitimate use 
of force, we are entitled to ask whether this is really anarchy, or indeed whether anarchy means 
anything at all if it applies to interstate situations in which there is no central authority 
monopolizing force and to marketplace situations in which there is such a central authority. 


Whatever Waltz’s missteps in comparing highly competitive state systems to highly 
competitive markets, the result in this case of large numbers and small size is to reinforce the 
logic of neorealism in explaining on the basis of anarchy and capabilities alone a pervasive 
security dilemma in international affairs. That dilemma is for more severe than even Waltz 
imagined. If Waltz had considered the possibility that a highly competitive state system could 
produce a perpetual state of banditry as well as balancing, he might have been less impressed 
with “the virtues of anarchy."*” Nevertheless, when we turn to situations of large size and small 
numbers, the virtues of anarchy become impressive, so much so that one may wonder if anarchy 
and size alone actually produce a security dilemma at all, let alone a pervasive one. 


Small Number/Large Size--As the number of units decreases, neorealist logic expects less 
diversity. With fewer numbers, both the possibility and probability of diversity go down, even 
as the consequences (scope) of diversity increase. Large actors now take the whole system into 
account and can alter the terms of security for other units in the system. "The greater the relative 
size of a unit," Waltz reasons, "the more it identifies its own interests with the interests of the 
system."*! Security of small states become contingent on large states. Small states cannot 
provide for their own security regardless of how much effort they make to maximize power. 
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They can increase their power and security significantly only by bandwagoning or balancing with 
other large states. 


In this situation, the security of large states is also contingent. Large states cannot 
safeguard their own security unless they take into account the security of other large states. 
Although they can increase or decrease their power largely by their own actions, i.e., internal 
means rather than external alliance, they cannot achieve their ends without considering their 
effects on other large powers and other large powers’ effects on them. "Great powers, like large 
firms," Waltz concludes, “have always had to allow for the reaction of others....To choose 
effectively requires considering the ends of the state in relation to its situation." 


In situations of large size and small numbers, Waltz resorts once again to reasoning by 
analogy with markets. “Large firms," he notes, 


are not dominated by impersonal forces unalterable by their own actions. 
They are therefore not free to make their internal dispositions or set their 
external policies without regard for the effects their acts will have on other 
firms in the field. Because the market does not uniquely determine 
outcomes [as it would in a highly competitive situation of large numbers 
and small size], all are impelled both to watch their competitors and to try 
to manipulate the market. 


“Oligopolistic markets," he concludes, "limit the cooperation of firms in much the way that 
international-political structures limit the cooperation of states." 


But now the analogy between oligopolistic firms and large states breaks down. Waltz 
Says that, just as in the case of firms in a competitive marketplace (see Note 39 and text above), 
“firms in oligopolistic markets...struggle against one another, but because they need not prepare 
to defend themselves physically, they can afford to specialize and to participate more fully in the 
division of economic labor than states can" (emphasis added).*° Firms, in short, whether in a 
competitive or oligopolistic market, can put specialization or profits above physical survival. 
States clearly cannot. Even though Waltz goes on to say that anarchy among states does not 
preclude some agreements limiting arms or establishing organizations,*° he makes it very clear 
elsewhere that states, especially in situations of small numbers and large size, cannot afford to 
put specialization ahead of physical survival. “A world composed of greatly unequal units,” he 
concludes, “is scarcely an interdependent one."*’ Or, "in anarchy, security is the highest end. 
Only if survival is assured can states safely seek such other goals as tranquility, profit, and 


power."*® 


It gets more confusing still, however, because Waltz is not sure that even oligopolistic 
firms are free to give priority to profits over survival. Right after saying that in oligopolistic 
markets, "firms need not protect themselves physically against assaults from other firms," he says, 
“firms cannot sensibly disarm even to increase their profits....To maximize profits tomorrow as 
well as today, firms first have to survive." This point, he believes, “qualifies, rather than 
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contradicts, the assumption that firms aim at maximum profits."“? But it is a huge qualifier. 
What if we could make the same qualification about the behavior of states? States normally 
worry about maximizing power and only occasionally worry about physical security. This 
completely reverses Waltz’s logic in arguing that, for states, security comes before power. 
Clearly, if states behaved as firms do, neorealist logic would have much less to tell us about 
international politics than the rationalist or neoliberal institutionalist approaches.” 


Waltz can’t have it both ways. Firms cannot exist in a condition of anarchy that is at all 
comparable to that affecting states if the concern of firms for physical security is only a qualifier 
on their concern for profits. In this situation, firms may exist in a self-help system with respect 
to profits and financial security but definitely not with respect to physical security (especially 
when they can appeal to a law that prevents their competitor from shooting them). Nor, if states 
exist in a condition of anarchy in which most of the time they do not have to be concerned about 
protecting themselves against physical assaults, can that type of anarchy be said to produce a 
pervasive security dilemma for states, any more than it does for firms. Although, as Waltz 
himself notes, "few states die; many firms do," the irony is that firms don’t seem to mind.” 
They go out of business without shooting their competitors. The owners dissolve one firm 
peacefully and may even create another one. If states behaved that way, neorealism would not 
be a terribly compelling theory. And, interestingly, states may behave that way under certain 
conditions. Look at the Soviet Union which dissolved peacefully (at least so far), and look at 
its former leaders who have created a bunch of new "“firms"--Russia, Ukraine, Kazakhstan and 
sO on. 


The market analogy is ultimately a completely misleading one for understanding anarchy 
and the security dilemma in international affairs. The problem with the analogy is the absence 
of any theoretical or, as we shall see, even empirical way (other than common sense) of 
identifying, let alone equating, the type of units in different systems. This is not to introduce a 
unit-level characteristic just yet; it is simply to note that the same structure, anarchy, does not 
produce the same behavior in state systems as in markets. We can see why this is so if we 
examine next how neorealism tells us to count the units in a system in order to establish the 
structure of that system. To count units, we are going to need to know something about them 
other than what systemic variables can tell us. But first let’s just try to count without insisting 
on any process or unit-level information. 


Position: What to Count? 


What does neorealism tell us to count? “Counting the great powers of an era," Waltz 
says, “is about as difficult, or as easy, as saying how many major firms populate an oligopolistic 
sector of an economy. The question is an empirical one, and common sense can answer it." 
The approach seems straightforward, but is it? Obviously, we do not count the same things in 
State systems as in markets. If we did, we would count multinational companies in the state 
system, and the government in a market system. And once we counted the government in a 
market system, a very important actor which prevents competitors from shooting one another, we 
would observe that the market system is not an anarchic one but an hierarchical one. So an 
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empirical tool like common sense, is not easy to apply to count numbers when we have no 
theoretical guidelines as to what to count. Deciding what to count in neorealism may be easy 
but it is also arbitrary, excluding different actors in different situations, with no theoretical 
rationale. 


If we seek some theoretical guidance from neorealism about what to count, we have to 
ask what a state is in neorealist theory. According to Waltz, “states are the units whose 
interactions form the structure of international-political systems." But if structure, in turn, is 
simply the number of states, Waltz’s theoretical definition of states is tautological. We still don’t 
know theoretically how to find them. Are they defined in terms of sovereignty? Yes, Waltz 
says, “each state, like every other state, is a sovereign political entity." But Waltz finds that 
“sovereignty is also a bothersome concept" because it implies freedom.” In neorealism, states 
may be free but they cannot avoid the constraints of the system. Hence, sovereignty, properly 
understood, according to Waltz, is less a matter of freedom than facing similar tasks and 
performing similar functions. “Each state duplicates the activities of other states at least to a 
considerable extent.""’ So we identify states by the likeness of their functions which is the basis 
for their autonomy. 


But likeness of functions still doesn’t tell us what functions. Waltz implies all functions 
necessary for autonomy. So are we looking for units that do everything for themselves including 
the need to accumulate arms to defend themselves? Under these criteria, firms would never 
qualify as units in an anarchic system. They do not accumulate arms to defend themselves. In 
this sense, they are not autonomous. But let’s concede that we are really interested in states, and 
they do accumulate arms to defend themselves. Now is it self-evident what to count? Not 
exactly. Bosnia Muslims have arms and seek to defend themselves, but they are not considered 
to be a state. Sovereignty is ttoublesome to Waltz for another reason. It is a designation that 
comes not from doing a certain task, such as self-defense, but from being recognized by a 
community as performing that task. Sovereign states don’t just exist. In a state of nature, which 
Waltz, unlike the classical realists, does not really examine, sovereign states do not exist. 
Autonomous states do but not sovereign ones. Sovereignty implies mutual recognition of 
autonomy. To become sovereign, states have to obtain credentials, and they obtain those 
credentials from an incipient international society. (This process of “credentialing” yields the 
moderated state before it enters the moderating system--see earlier discussion.) 


We cannot identify specific units that carry out similar functions until we have a point 
of reference. That point of reference for firms is the common law of a centrally-organized 
political arena. We know firms by reference to this common (company) law rather than by 
reference to their common tasks. Thus, when we count firms in a marketplace, we count legal 
firms, not the mafia or illegal firms, even though both types of firms perform similar functions, 
namely tasks related to profit-making. By analogy, the point of reference for states is customary 
international law or history. We know states by reference to their history and their inclusion in 
the accumulated body of international law, however much less centrally organized the political 
arena of international affairs may be when compared to markets. Thus we do not count Bosnia 
Muslims when we count states, although we will if an agreement is signed conferring such status 
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on the Muslim sections of Bosnia. The problematique of counting states is the whole 
problematique of the issue of self-determination. Since Westphalia, the international community 
has had a way of defining states by common agreement, namely mutual recognition of 
sovereignty. Anarchy in the state system is not really anarchy at all; it is a community however 
incipient that requires certain credentials and a prior ticket of admission. 


This is the point John Ruggie tries to make in his penetrating critique of Waltz.** Ruggie 
argues that Westphalia or more broadly the modern state system reflected a simultaneous 
redefinition of the actors in political affairs both at the unit level and in the system. Private 
property and capitalist merchants appeared domestically, while territorial demarcation and 
sovereign states appeared on the international scene. This was brought about, Ruggie argues, by 
sociological forces of dynamic density. But the appeal to dynamic density, a process level 
variable which Waltz swiftly rejects, is not necessary to establish the point which Waltz 
eventually concedes. In his response to Ruggie, Waltz hints vaguely at the fact that a change in 
the type of the unit in a system (i.e. a unit-level, not process variable), without any change in the 
number _of units, can change the structure of the system. He notes that, “a structural 
transformation...is nothing short of a revolution in social life." "The social segments of the old 
society must begin to break down...," and “because the new social type rests on such different 
principles, ‘it can develop only in proportion to the effacement of the preceding society.’"” This 
change in the type of society, Waltz notes, is much more than merely an increase in economic 
interdependence brought about by trade (i.e. dynamic density) or material changes brought about 
by other forces such as nuclear weapons. What is needed for structural change, Waltz seems to 
imply, is different units, not just different conditions. 


Later and after more thought, Waltz concedes the point explicitly. "The logic of anarchy," 
he writes, “obtains whether the system is composed of tribes, nations, oligopolistic firms, or street 
gangs. Yet systems populated by units of different sorts in some ways perform differently, even 
though they share the same organizing principle" (emphasis added).” If behavior differs between 
systems that are populated by different units, however, anarchy and power in each system alone 
are not sufficient theoretically to specify the outcomes. Neorealism is found wanting on its own 
terms. Indeed, as we have seen, anarchy and power in markets do not produce the same behavior 
or outcomes as anarchy and power in the state system. The first produces harmony and benefits 
for all; the second produces conflict and zero-sum outcomes. The difference has to be accounted 
for by factors other than, or in addition to, anarchy and power. Waltz concludes as much when 
he says: "More needs to be said about the status and role of units in neorealist theory..." and 
“also...about changes in the background conditions against which states operate." 


The rest of this article turns to an examination of what other variables may be more 
important than anarchy and power for explaining state behavior. It argues that identity is a more 
explicit and encompassing variable than either anarchy or power. Indeed, identity is crucial for 
telling us whether we are in an anarchic situation or not. When we are, power regains its 
explanatory role. When we are not, background factors, especially economic circumstances of 
scarce resources, become much more important in explaining outcomes. A new understanding 
of politics, both domestic and international, is possible without any loss of parsimony. 


Il. THE LOGIC OF IDENTITY AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The logic of the argument that identity is a more powerful variable than anarchy or power 


for understanding international relations proceeds in several parts: 


Identity is a more fundamental concept than anarchy and is actually implicit in anarchy. 
A key aspect of political identity is the authority or institution with which units identify 
for the purpose of resolving disputes that are likely to lead to the use of force. Thus, 
political identity is the underlying variable that tells us whether or not there is a common 
legitimate authority monopolizing force and empowered to use it. 

Once we know the identity of units in terms of the institution with which they associate 
for the legitimate use of force, we know whose power to count. Taken together, identity 
and power define the configuration of the international system. 

Anarchy is only one such configuration, limited to situations in which units do not 
identify with a central authority for the legitimate use of force and power is 
disaggregated. Other configurations are also possible, such as hierarchy in which units 
identify with a central authority for the use of force and power is aggregated, or pluralism 
in which units identify with a central authority but power is disaggregated. 

The particular combination of identity and power in any system constrains behavior 
within that system and associates with certain dominant organizational patterns and 
outcomes: 

a. when identities are largely diverging or incompatible (e.g. among Croats, Serbs and 
Muslims today in Bosnia), maximizing power and a state of banditry or war constitute the 
dominant organizational pattern of the system, and hegemony and subordination are the 
dominant outcomes. 

b. when identities are partially diverging or incompatible (e.g.between the United States 
and the Soviet Union in the Cold War), maximizing security and anarchy constitute the 
dominant organizational pattern of the system, and balancing represents the dominant 
outcome. 

c. when identities are fundamentally converging, albeit competitive (e.g. among industrial 
democracies today), maximizing profits (wealth) and market structures constitute the 
dominant organizational pattern of the system, and bandwagoning (i.e. getting on board 
or participating in the system) constitutes the dominant outcome. 

d. when identities are largely convergent or compatible (e.g. a future European 
Community), specialization and hierarchy make up the dominant organizational pattern 
of the system, and harmony is the dominant outcome.” 

Whether relative gains are more important than absolute gains, or vice versa, is not what 
distinguishes one system from another (e.g. anarchy from hierarchy or anarchy from 
markets). Relative gains may be more important than absolute gains im situations 
characterized by hierarchy, as reflected, for example, in the case of domestic exploitation 
or international imperialism. And absolute gains may be more important than relative 
gains in situations characterized by anarchy, as in the case of the interdependent world 
economy. The key factor is not whether relative or absolute gains are more important but 
the institution with which units identify (e.g. nation-state, ethnic group, etc.) where these 
units expect issues pertaining to relative or absolute gains to be resolved, if necessary by 
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force. Units may accept relative losses if they identify strongly enough with the authority 
that has the right to use force to reinforce or reverse these losses in the future. 

One means of tracking a shift in political identity (defined in terms of the specific 
authority with which units identify to resolve issues of force) may be to track the 
relationship between the importance of relative vs. absolute gains and the degree of 
cooperation. For example, if we observe a shift in importance from relative to absolute 
gains and an increase in cooperation (e.g. the EC), we might infer the emergence of a 
new center of political authority. If, on the other hand, we observe the same shift and a 
decrease in cooperation (e.g. an underground market in an authoritarian society), it might 
signal the incipient collapse of an exploitative central authority, and a breakup of that 
unitary authority or gradual evolution to a more growth-oriented central authority. 

Two background factors circumscribe the interplay of power (relative and absolute) and 
identity and condition the movement from one configuration to another. Scarce resources 
constrain the production of new wealth and power, rewarding efficiency and penalizing 
waste. Economic and technological policies, therefore, become critical driving forces in 
the evolution of identity and power. Similarly, just as power is tied to real physical 
resources which are limited (at least at any given price), identity is tied to real social 
relations which are limited. Identity requires reference to social groups (e.g. citizenship 
based on blood or beliefs). In any given situation, such social groupings are limited. 
While, as I argue later, alternative social groups may always be imagined, a refusal to 
accept a real reference point for identification with some social group results in anomie 
or an identity crisis. Thus, scarce reference points for identity create a social competition 
which rewards certain groups, which expand in size, and penalizes others. If we assume, 
as I do, that this process of identification is to some extent separate from the competition 
for power (scarce resources), it addresses non-material or non-biological aspects of human 
life and identity, such as values or ideals. 


The Concept of Identity 


In neorealism, as we have seen, a unit is defined by its position in terms of the 
distribution of power in the system. As I have pointed out, however, oligopolistic firms and large 
States, although they occupy similar positions in an anarchic market and international system 
respectively, do not behave similarly with respect to the key issue of physical self-protection. 
Oligopolistic firms do not arm to defend themselves, regardless of how close they may be to 
bankruptcy and disappearing. States arm themselves from the beginning and retain arms even 
when they face no immediate or near-term threats to their existence. What gives? Clearly, 
something else is more important for these actors than their similar placement in competitive 
systems. 


What is different for these two actors in their respective situations is the entity with which 
they identify for the resolution of disputes by force. The firm expects issues of force to be 
resolved by the state, that is, by the laws, courts, and procedures of a centralized authority. If 
a firm or any of its personnel are physically attacked, the firm does not take the law into its own 
hands but relies on the law, police and courts to apprehend , judge and, if applicable, punish by 
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physical force (including the possibility of death) the perpetrators. Hence, a firm, except in 
circumstances where the central authority is weak or has broken down, does not hire and 
maintain its own security guard or military force; it does not divert resources from its commercial 
activities to procure military weapons; and it does not ally with other firms to counter physical 
threats to its survival. A firm may not survive in terms of profits but its physical protection is 
still unconditionally guaranteed. To be sure, a firm that fails to make profits eventually ceases 
to exist. But it ceases to exist only in a legal, not physical, sense. Its owners, property, etc. 
move on, in accordance with the law, to other enterprises and undertakings. In some societies, 
such as the United States, even the social stigma associated with business failure is minimal. 
Owners lose very little, retaining any properties held outside the business, and usually go on to 
other ventures. Few successful entrepreneurs have not had failing enterprises. 


The state in an international system faces a totally different situation. If it is attacked 
physically, it has no one to turn to to resolve disputes by force except itself. If it loses or ceases 
to exist, it often pays for it in terms of numerous deaths and massive destruction of property. 
It does not move on, with body and soul (let alone property) intact, to undertake other ventures. 
It loses its freedom, is occupied, and slowly begins the battle to win back its old identity (as the 
Baltic and other former Soviet republics have done in the case of the breakup of the Soviet 
Union) or to transform itself into a sufficiently new identity to coexist on a different basis with 
former adversaries (as Germany and Japan did after World War I). Because so much more is 
at stake, the state arms early, often massively, and permanently as long as it can not identify with 
a larger authority that can resolve issues likely to result in the use of force. 


Thus, more fundamental to the behavior of units than position or placement (size and 
capabilities) is the entity with which the units identify to resolve issues that are likely to result 
in the use of force. This notion of identity is implicit in Waltz’s principle of anarchy. He 
defines anarchy as the absence of a common authority legitimated to use force. Another way of 
saying the same thing is that, in an anarchic situation, no actor identifies with a common 
authority legitimated to use force. But now we have not just declared a state of anarchy or 
hierarchy; we have made it a condition of a more basic and ultimately more powerful variable, 
namely the identity of the unit with respect to the authority empowered to use force to resolve 
serious disputes. In effect, Waltz depends on the variable of identity to "place" his actors. For 
it is history, ideology (culture) and government, more so than mere power, that identify the 
placement of state authorities which command the allegiance of individuals or groups when it 
comes to deciding issues by force. 


Identity is a more basic concept than power or interests. It cuts to a deeper reality. 
Power, as Waltz concedes, is only a means, not an end. States, Waltz writes, “cannot let power, 
a potentially useful means, become the end they pursue. The goal the system encourages them 
to seek is security." But, we might ask, security of what? Security of a featureless power 
aggregate or security of some specific political identity? As I discussed earlier, neorealism 
requires that the system "be populated by units wishing to survive."® Certainly, the “wish to 
survive" is a function of something more than just the amount of power at hand. If it were not, 
small states would have less will to survive than large states, and international systems would 
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be populated eventually only by large states. In fact, survival is a function of identity. Identity 
provides a sense of both when a unit is being threatened and how strongly it resists the threat, 
that is, wishes to survive. Power is then important to express or protect identity, but identity may 
be exercised and preserved even in the face of overwhelming power. That is the recent story of 
both individual dissidents and suppressed national identities in the former republics and satellite 
countries of the old Soviet empire. 


Identity also comes before interest. Hans Morgenthau, in propounding his famous formula 
of "interest defined in terms of power," noted that while this concept of interest is a universally 
valid objective category, it draws its definition at any given point in time from "the political and 
cultural context in which it is formulated." The same is true of any concept of interest, 
especially the much abused concept of self-interest in rational choice theory and market 
economics. Self-interest makes no sense without a definition of the self.°’ And depending on 
how the self is defined, self-interested behavior can lead to almost any outcome--from war to 
competition to cooperation or to harmony. 


What is more, the self is always, at least implicitly, more than power. An economist 
friend of mine likes to quip that, in the end, what we are all concerned about is the bottom line, 
our net worth, our material resources. I concede the point and then ask him why he is concerned 
about his bottom line, and not about that of his neighbors, or his community, or his country, or 
indeed his world. Obviously, he is expressing an identity, sufficiently unique to cause him to 
be concerned about his wealth (power) as distinct from that of his neighbors. The point is that 
even if a unit (an individual) defines itself (himself or herself) as purely interested in material 
wealth (power), that unit expresses an identity that justifies the aggregation of wealth around that 
unit. No rational choice theory or theory of market economics, therefore, is purely situational. 
All such theories include an internal source of behavior or causality.* This internal factor may 
be assumed and held constant, but it is nevertheless present. This is clearly the case with 
neorealism. The unit that aggregates power, the state, expresses an identity (an origin and 
evolution) which the theory requires but never explicates. 


Measuring Identity 


Identity, like power and interests, is a protean concept. Political identities are multiple 
and cross-cutting. As Ferguson and Mansbach point out, "at best, the state as ‘government’ is 
a primary symbol of identity that competes with other symbols of identity for the loyalties of 
citizens. For this reason, it is...one of many ‘polities’ that compete for human loyalties and that 


form authority patterns."® The problem of multiple and crosscutting loyalties has made analysts 


reluctant to employ the concept of identity in political affairs. What identity--"self, family, class, 
village, tribe, city, nation, homeland, church, profession, labor union, business corporation, 
political party or ideology"--does one focus on?” How does one rank multiple identities? How 
indeed does one measure identity empirically? By contrast, power seems much easier to use. 
In most circumstances, you can count military forces, or gross national product, or population, 
etc.--assuming you know what the relevant units are (i.e. states) whose power you are measuring. 
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Yet the concept of identity can be expressed in such a way that it can be measured, 
perhaps as readily as power. In political affairs, we are not interested in all identities or loyalties 
but in the first instance the identity of actors in terms of the unit with which they identify when 
issues of force arise. To whom or what institution do actors look to provide their physical 
safety? In the case of firms, whether in a perfect or oligopolistic market, issues of force are 
referred to a central legal authority which can decide on such issues. No individual firm is 
authorized to use force against another firm, but the central authority with which that firm 
identifies can physically protect the firm (against violent strikers or angry personnel of another 
firm) or physically intervene to imprison the leadership of a firm that may be using or 
threatening to use force against other firms. Consequently, no firm fears for its physical survival 
(as opposed to financial survival), except in the remote possibility that the central authority 
breaks down or cannot be counted on (e.g. shopkeepers standing guard with their own weapons 
in a riot-torn Los Angeles). 


Identity for this purpose is a function of two factors: coercion and legitimacy (consent). 
Actors may identify with an authority empowered to use force because that authority has 
oppressive police power, or because that authority in their eyes is legitimate, or because of some 
combination of these two factors. Thus, in nonoppressive situations, identity may be measured 
by survey techniques, that is, simply asking actors about the location of such authority. In 
oppressive situations, where the reliability of answers to surveys may be doubted, the behavior 
of actors may be observed. Cults, sects, gangs, guerrillas and the like are all groups that behave 
violently, that is, take force into their own hands, because they no longer identify with the 
existing authority monopolizing force and rely upon themselves to safeguard their physical 
survival. Other actors may withdraw support (legitimacy) from existing authorities without 
challenging these authorities by force. Their behavior may be observed in a reluctance to engage 
in activities that require reference to a central authority for resolution, by force if necessary. 
Thus, some citizens in former communist countries abstained from aggressive political or 
economic activities in order to avoid conflicts which might have to be referred to central 
authorities which they no longer considered legitimate. A focus on identity can reveal sources 
of opposition in a society which do not aggregate power (and therefore would be missed by 
neorealism) but oppose authority by withdrawing loyalty or allegiance. Such withdrawal saps 
the will (wish) of that society to survive and play the game of balance-of-power politics. The 
demise of the Soviet Union did not occur because an internal counter power arose to Soviet 
authority but because citizens withdrew legitimacy from the only center of power there was, 
namely the Soviet state.”! 


Identification with an authority empowered to resolve conflicts involving force is not all 
there is to political identity. Individuals or units identify with political authorities to achieve 
much more than physical security. They also seek to promote political freedom, economic 
welfare, social satisfaction and ecological stability. But the authority that is empowered to use 
force, even if it is not the same authority entrusted to achieve more positive ends, is in some 
sense a prerequisite authority. Physical safety is a necessary condition for the pursuit of health, 
welfare and political freedom. 
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Focusing on identification with authorities empowered (by coercion or consent) to use 
force to protect physical safety keeps the approach outlined in this essay closer to realism than 
approaches that focus on ideas, learning and cognitive evolution as the basic dynamics of political 
affairs. The latter approaches focus on how policymakers within a given organization or situation 
change their definition of problems and interests, and achieve a consensus for action based on 
common knowledge, through a process of interaction and learning with institutions and other 
factors within that situation.” Such approaches address the level of actor identity or beliefs that 
influence the achievement of more positive ends in political life (not just physical protection), 
such as the provision of collective goals and the attainment of more health, wealth and peace. 
This level or aspect of identity is much closer to the everyday policy-making activities of 
individuals and institutions than identity defined in terms of authorities empowered to use force. 
Ernst Haas, for example, wants to know how it is that policymakers in an organizational setting 
(i.e., a setting in which physical safety is not threatened) come to share a common set of causal 
beliefs about what actions can achieve more health, wealth and peace and how this knowledge 
becomes married to political interests and is applied to real world situations. 


Crucial to the selection process by which such common beliefs emerge is the acceptance 
of the non-violent scientific method, that is a willingness on the part of participants to subject 
causal beliefs and the hypotheses they generate to empirical reality-testing to see which ones 
work best. Such reality testing, according to Haas, distinguishes scientific knowledge from 
ideological knowledge. Alternative ideas are proposed by competing groups, eventually 
consensus forms around a dominant idea, political interests adopt and apply the idea, and the 
results are then evaluated. Based on experience and learning, policymakers subsequently 
reformulate existing ideas or come up with new ones that promise to do an even better job of 
achieving more health, wealth and peace. 


Haas acknowledges that this process works only if one can make certain assumptions 
about the availability and use of force. Reality testing is possible only under conditions of 
academic freedom. He writes "The official or de facto enshrinement of a single perspective that 
precludes challenge, whether under the auspices of the state, party or professional association, 
will remove the chief reality test and condemn all claims to the status of ideological 
knowledge."” That was the fate, Haas notes, of Chinese astronomy and Soviet genetics under 
authoritarian rule. Hence, learning or cognitive evolutionist approaches assume not only that 
actors do not have to fear for their physical safety, but also that these actors operate in an 
environment of political freedom. Such approaches are best applied, therefore, in situations in 
which the use of force is precluded (as in the case of markets) and many actors exist (as in the 
case of perfect but not oligopolistic markets). For the existence of a single or only a few 
perspectives might reflect a constraint on academic freedom and hence an unacceptable narrowing 
of the available alternatives and the conditions for empirical reality-testing. 


Configurations of Identity and Power 


If political identity defined in terms of identification with authorities empowered to use 
force is a better starting point than power or interests for analyzing international affairs, how does 
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identity relate to power and how does it change? A disadvantage of focusing on political identity 
at this level of abstraction (as opposed to the more closely policy-related focus of cognitive or 
learning approaches) is that identity changes more slowly than policy ideas about causal 
relationships between policy actions and outcomes. This is the reason neorealism could ignore 
the dimension of identity and not lose much in explanatory power in most situations. But 
identity at the level of authorities empowered to use force does change more often than 
neorealism assumes. It is the fundamental dynamic at work in moving from situations of 
hierarchy to situations of anarchy (as today in the case of the former Yugoslavia or the former 
Soviet Union) and in moving from situations of anarchy to situations of market structures or 
hierarchy (as may be occurring today in the European Community or, to a lesser extent, in the 
industrial world as a whole). Neorealism is at fault not for isolating anarchy as the key 
characteristic of international relations and defining it as the absence of a central authority 
empowered to use force, but for failing to recognize that the variable determining the existence 
or non-existence of anarchy is the identity of actors with respect to the specific issue of physical 
protection. 


Identity defined in this way is another and better way to characterize anarchy because it 
encompasses Waltz’s definition when there is no recognized (i.e. legitimate) central authority for 
the use of force, and allows us to deal with other situations when there is a central authority, as 
in hierarchy. In neorealism, anarchy either exists or doesn’t exist, depending solely upon whether 
there is a central actor monopolizing force or not. But this definition of anarchy, as we have 
seen, cannot distinguish between a unipolar world, that is, a situation of one actor hegemony 
under anarchy, and an hierarchical world, that is, a situation of one actor monopolizing force. 
In terms of the numbers of units, which neorealism relies upon to distinguish structures, there is 
no difference. The ordering principle in the two situations is different, but we do not know what 
this means for behavior. By contrast, the concept of identity can distinguish between unipolar 
and hierarchy. Unipolar is a situation in which despite the concentration of power all units do 
not identify with a central authority empowered to use force; hierarchy, is a situation in which 
the units do identify with such an authority. This tells us more about what to expect in terms 
of the actors’ behavior. By focusing on identity and the distribution of power, instead of anarchy 
and the distribution of power, we sacrifice no parsimony vis-a-vis neorealism and yet gain more 
explanatory power, especially if identity helps us to explain movements from one type of system 
to another.” 


Is identity a unit-level, process-level or system level variable and, hence, how is it 
shaped? Waltz argues that anarchy and the distribution of capabilities are both system-level 
variables and that these variables thereby avoid the problem of reductionism in international 
relations theory. But identity defined in terms of authorities empowered to use force, which is 
equivalent to anarchy when actors do not identity with a central authority, is also a system-level 
variable in the sense that the distribution of the loci of authority to use force in the system is as 
much a system property as the distribution of power capabilities. The key reference point in both 
cases is the system as a whole. Hence, substituting identity for anarchy does not result in 
reductionism, and by considering various combinations of the distribution of authority and the 
distribution of power, we can specify a larger number of potential political systems that may exist 
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internationally than the two--multipolar and bipolar--which Waltz identified and focussed on. 


Figure 1 suggests at least six possible (see footnote in Figure) systems depending on the 
combination of the distribution of identity and power. The unipolar system is one which would 
have fit under anarchy but which Waltz neglected, apparently because he thought of unipolar as 
the equivalent of hierarchy and excluded the latter as a domestic system. Waltz also excluded 
the other three possibilities under central authority (column 1 of Figure) because they too were 
considered domestic. The advantage of redefining anarchy as a subset of the underlying variable 
of identity is to drop this paralyzing distinction between domestic and international realms. Now 
domestic systems can slip into anarchy and international systems can evolve toward cooperation 
and take on at least some characteristics defined under neorealism to be exclusively domestic. 
And once we see anarchy as a subset of a larger number of possibilities, we can ask how 
situations change from anarchy to other possibilities and vice versa. 


[Insert Figure 1 at this point--put on separate page] 


According to the new logic of identity and international politics, systems change by virtue 
of a shift in the distribution of identity, not just a shift in the distribution of power. Indeed a 
shift in the distribution of power, say from multipolar to bipolar, involves a shift in the 
distribution of identities (defined in terms of association with an authority empowered to use 
force). Units merge (or fragment if the transition is reversed from bipolar to multipolar). But 
identities may change without a shift in power, as when a unipolar anarchic system becomes a 


hierarchic one or vice-versa. Thus if we could pattern shifts in identity, we could pattern system 
change. We would be able to explain far more than neorealism and still retain the virtues of 
neorealism -- parsimony and the focus on physical safety. 


FIGURE 1 
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Many (security community-- Multipolar 
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industrial world) 
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of Few Federalism Bipolar 
Actors (U.S., EC?) (anarchy) 
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Hierarchy Unipolar 
(central government) (hegemony) 


* Defined as identification with authority empowered to use force. Identity and power are both 
continuous not categorical variables. The vertical and horizontal dimensions in the figure, 
therefore, are spectrums, implied for example, by arrows under multipolar showing markets 
involving more central authority than anarchy and anarchy more central authority (e.g. mutual 
recognition of sovereignty) than war. Thus, many more combinations of power and identity are 
possible than those shown in the Figure. The above cases are illustrative, not exhaustive. 


** Central authority in a pluralistic security community may be thought of as a common written 
or unwritten constitution that proscribes the use of force to settle disputes. 
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Identity Formation and Change 


Identity is inherently a collective act. It is not something that stands outside a system of 
relationships, that is, something achieved in isolation; it is part of the system. Thus the identity 
of states is not a unit-level characteristic; it is a system characteristic.” States, like individuals, 
cannot be known apart from their circumstances. Indeed, as we shall see, identity is conferred, 
not invented or chosen. This does not mean that there is no choice involved but it is a choice 
of constraints, not a choice free of constraints (see below).” 


Identification is fundamentally a psychological phenomenon, but it has roots in biological 
and social processes. William Bloom has explored the process of identification as a way of 
understanding personal and national identity and applied these concepts to international 
relations.” According to Bloom (who draws heavily on the work of Freud, Mead, Erikson, 
Parsons and Habermas), the process begins with the infant’s biological need to identify with 
external sources of food and nourishment. It goes on to involve identification with parents and 
other individuals that encompass more generalized ideological and cultural factors belonging to 
the wider social environment. Included among these more generalized factors is national identity, 
the common loyalties and political commitments among a group of people ascribing legitimacy 
to the authority structure within that society. These loyalties and commitments are developed 
on the basis of common experiences either in the defense of the people in that society from 
external threat or as a consequence of material or other benefits conferred on the people by the 
political authority. As Bloom notes in reviewing the emergence of British and French national 
identities in the 12th-15th centuries, "protracted international conflict and beneficent state actions 
evoked the national community."” 


Identity, including national identity, involves, therefore, a continuous interaction between 
the "biopsychological drive to internalize the behavior of significant others in order to create 
identity" and historical circumstances. Identity can change either in response to biological needs 
(maturation) or historical circumstances. According to Bloom, "the relationship between inner 
drives and historical circumstances is dialectical."”? And although all identification is social, 
identity is not socially determined. In Bloom’s formulation, "the mechanism is biologically 
based, though, of course, it meets bio-social needs. Certainly, identification is the result of social 
interaction, but its dynamic source is bio-psychological."™ 


The value of this formulation of identity, which brings together the biological 
requirements of identity and the social process of identification with political authorities 
empowered to use force (i.e. national identities), lies in the escape it provides from the static, 
closed nature of structural or systems analysis. Behavior becomes not just a function of external 
circumstances but also internal creativity. Alexander Wendt recognizes this advantage when he 
uses the distinction made by sociologist George Mead between the “I" and the "me" to suggest 
that states do not only play mechanistic, responsive roles in the state system but also engage in 
creative role playing. “The fact," Wendt writes, “that roles are ‘taken’ means that, in principle, 
actors always have a capacity for ‘character planning’--for engaging in critical self-reflection and 
choices designed to bring about changes in their lives."™! 
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When Wendt asks, however, what triggers this creative role playing, he falls back on 
Static situational analysis. He says that first a person or nation must have some reason to think 
of itself in novel terms, an occasion that would “most likely stem from the presence of new 
social situations that cannot be managed in terms of pre-existing self-conceptions” (emphasis 
added). But such new social situations are externally presented or determined. Second, he says, 
“the expected costs of intentional role changes--the sanctions imposed by others with whom one 
interacted in previous roles--cannot be greater than its rewards."** Again these costs and benefits 
are situationally determined. Unlike Mead’s formulation (and Bloom who builds on Mead), 
Wendt does not allow for change based on an internal "biological" clock as opposed to changing 
external social circumstances. The notion that the same social circumstances may suddenly 
appear differently because of something that has happened inside the actor (i.e. biologically or 
psychologically) is crucial to saving international relations theory from the static structuralism 
of neorealism. How might this notion be formulated to make sense and help us understand how 
identities shift from one political authority to another (e.g. from multipolar anarchy to pluralist 
communities--see Figure 1)? 


As Wendt notes in an earlier article, structuralism based on scientific realism allows for 
unobserved phenomena if these phenomena produce observable effects.** Thus, without stepping 
outside the system level of analysis, we can impute an unobserved phenomenon to our actors. 
For this purpose, I wish to assert, as an unobserved phenomenon in political life, that individual 
actors or groups of individual actors have a need to achieve self-awareness and self-expression 
in political affairs. This need is not unlike the biopsychological drive to identify with others-- 
initially to survive, as in the case of the infant, and then to achieve a stable social environment, 
as in the case of an adult. But it also entails a more explicit rational function (reason) that 
enables an actor to evaluate external circumstances and judge them in terms of that individual’s 
or group’s need to be self-conscious about itself and its circumstances. Reason does not liberate 
the individual or group from the circumstances or constraints of biology and sociology, but it 
enables an actor to become aware of these constraints, to evaluate them and to imagine other 
possibilities even if these possibilities are not indicated by external circumstances. The actor is 
potentially free to choose such imagined possibilities, but obviously not without consequences 
determined by external circumstances. A person in captivity from birth, for example, may 
imagine escape even if that possibility has never been suggested by circumstances but will most 
likely perish if he or she actually chooses to escape. Similarly, a group, even in an authoritarian 
society, may imagine a democratic alternative but will undoubtedly pay a high price for it if that 
group chooses to press such an alternative against a totalitarian regime. The point is actors are 
free to evaluate existing and imagine new constraints but not free to escape the consequences of 
the constraints they choose. Still by acting in ways unpredicted by external circumstances alone, 
they may alter external responses and thus change situational variables. Over time such behavior 
may change identities and capabilities, i.e. bring about system change. 


What is the basis in observed behavior for believing that the unobserved phenomenon of 
rational self-awareness is at work in political life? Certainly in Western political thought and 
experience, especially since the Enlightenment, there is plenty of evidence to suggest that 
individuals and societies have been driven by a need to achieve self-awareness and liberation 
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from constraints and consequences they have not freely chosen. Individuals and groups have 
imagined, pursued and ultimately chosen alternatives in the course of history that have militated 
against the unchosen constraints of a vast array of social forces, including the church, feudalism, 
early capitalism, fascism and, most recently, communism. Although this process of liberation 
remains incomplete and goes on, each new generation of oppressed groups (blacks, women, 
homosexuals, etc.) or societies appeals to this same logic of reason, self-awareness, and self 
expression to imagine and often choose new possibilities (again not without consequences). What 
is more, this dynamic of liberation or expanding self-awareness is not synonymous with 
democracy or the spread of any particular form of atomistic libertarianism. This is so because 
individuals and groups become self-aware not to escape constraints but to choose them. That is, 
any political (as well as personal) identity involves some constraints; otherwise a stable identity 
never takes form and the individual or society can be said to exist in a perpetual “identity 
crisis."** Hence, it is not inconsistent with this formulation of the interaction of reason and 
identity to note that individuals or societies, after becoming self-aware and imagining alternative 
constraints, may still choose non-democratic or non-libertarian constraints, for example, 
communitarian or even authoritarian alternatives (e.g. the Muslim world). The key is that they 
have done so through a self-conscious process that is continuous and ongoing. 


To summarize this discussion of how identity changes, individuals and groups originate 
in societies in which there exists a generalized identification with political authorities empowered 
to use force. No one or group is born in a state of nature, that is, free of constraints. But 
individuals and groups can, by virtue of the biological, sociological and rational requirements of 


identity, evaluate critically the circumstances of authority in which they exist and imagine 
alternatives. They then choose constraints, i.e. identities, and these choices trigger different 
responses from their environment, reinforcing or altering preexisting patterns of behavior and 
structural constraints. System change is not a direct consequence of such choices but it is an 
intended consequence, unlike structural outcomes in neorealism which are unintended and thus 
not subject to intentional changes. 


Material Sources of Identity: Relative vs. Absolute Gains 


How could we trace empirically shifts in the process of political identification with 
authorities empowered to use force? Much of the debate between neorealists and neoliberal 
institutionalists has centered on the issue of relative vs. absolute gains. In a state of anarchy or 
absence of identification with a central authority empowered to use force, relative gains are 
supposed to matter more than absolute gains because partners can never be sure whether and how 
the other partner may use a gap in relative gains in the future to harm the first partner’s interests. 
In situations of hierarchy, where partners identify with a common authority empowered to use 
force, absolute gains are believed to matter more and partners may more easily cooperate. 


Up to now, research has focused primarily on specific circumstances or cases in which 
relative or absolute gains are believed to matter more. Waltz argued that relative gains matter 
less in situations of great inequality. “In a self-help system, when the great power balance is 
stable and when the distribution of national capabilities is severely skewed, concern for absolute 
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gains may replace worries about relative ones."* This is the classical neorealist formula: 


hegemony is conducive to liberalization and specialization, while greater equality in the 
distribution of capabilities leads to more emphasis on relative gains. Duncan Snidal, however, 
argues just the opposite, that relative gains matter less than absolute gains in large n or multipolar 
situations in which no one actor stands out as a dominant power or salient threat. “More actors," 
Snidal writes, “enhance the possibilities of protecting oneself through forming coalitions; and, 
generally, the less well united one’s potential enemies, the safer one is."*° Jonathan Tucker, 


however, disagrees with Snidal, finding that cooperation is lower, i.e. relative gains matter more 
than: absolute gains, when states are more equal in size, the case presumably in large n or 
multipolar situations.*’ 


The results from this research are clearly indeterminate. They are likely to remain so 
because either relative or absolute gains may be more important in practically any situation, 
including domestic ones. The assumption that relative gains dominate in situations of anarchy 
and absolute gains in situations of hierarchy follows only if actors identify with one another 
solely on the basis of material benefits. If actors identify with one another on the basis of other 
factors, the importance of relative vs. absolute gains tells us nothing. Partners, for example, may 
accept highly unequal gains because they identify strongly with a common political purpose or 
authority (as the United States and its allies did in the Cold War against the Soviet Union). Or 
partners may not care about absolute or relative gains if they identify with a common authority 
that devalues material benefits altogether (e.g. fundamentalist Islam). 


To assume that hierarchy, i.e. domestic situations , always gives priority to absolute gains 
is simplistic. One can imagine many types of domestic bargaining in which relative gains matter 
more than absolute ones. This is the case, for example, in domestic societies that are not 
growing, in which all bargaining involves zero-sum calculations. It is also the case in domestic 
societies that are growing but exploitative, i.e. where elites extort a disproportionate share of a 
growing economy through corruption and intimidation. Even at the Pareto frontier, where 
absolute gains are maximized, actors will bargain over the relative distribution of absolute gains.* 
Hence, many opportunities for domestic cooperation may founder because of the greater 
importance of relative over absolute gains. 


As Robert Keohane points out, “bargaining for a larger share of overall benefits, and for 
relative gains, may be indistinguishable."*? The key issue may be not whether relative or 
absolute gains are more important in one situation or another but how the parties ultimately 
expect to deal with conflicts that may erupt over current or future bargains related to relative and 
absolute gains. As Keohane goes on to argue, for realist logic to apply, "there must be some 
plausible way by which one’s partner could use advantages gained from international agreements 
to hurt oneself in a future period, and a significant prospective motivation to do so."” 


What Keohane is raising is the question of expectations concerning the political authority 
with which the partners identify in terms of where issues of relative and absolute gains that may 
result in the use of force will be resolved in the future. If the partners identify with a common 
authority empowered to use force to resolve these issues (or other issues that may result in 
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violent conflict), the bargaining over these gains will not be an obstacle to cooperation. The 
bargaining may still fail, but not because one party fears that the other party may use an 
advantage gained in the bargain to hurt the first party in the future. (Hurt here means use of 
physical force.) Both parties can expect that if there is a future dispute, the agreement will be 
litigated by a common political authority and one partner (or firm, for example) will not shoot 
the other partner utilizing material advantages acquired in an earlier agreement. 


Non-Material Sources of Identity: Blood and Beliefs 


The concern with relative and absolute gains illuminates only the material aspects of 
factors conditioning identity. Relative gains become more important when actors have reason 
to fear the power of others. Absolute gains become more important when they have less or little 
reason to fear the power of others. Why they fear or do not fear their partner’s power is left 
unexplained. We can not simply impute a fear of power to our actors or we come dangerously 
close to a paranoid society. In fact, units identify with or against one another for reasons in 
addition to, or sometimes other than, power. When they do, the "relative" importance of relative 
vs. absolute gains provides only a partial indication of the autonomy or identity of the actors 
involved. 


On what basis do actors identify with political authorities? In the first instance, I have 
argued, they do so for reasons of physical safety. Such identification would seem to be purely 
a matter of power. But it is not because I have argued that actors can self-consciously evaluate 
the constraints of their existing identity and imagine alternatives. They are free to choose 
alternatives that devalue power--for example, switch their identification from a more powerful 
to a less powerful authority that may not be able to protect them physically--if they are willing 
to accept the consequences, namely the greater risks of less physical protection. Why would they 
do this? For non-material reasons, going beyond physical safety! Most importantly, for reasons 
of recognition, recognition based on factors other than wealth and power. 


Historically, one can identify two broad sources of nonmaterial identity or recognition in 
social and political life: blood (race, ethnicity, etc.) and beliefs (religion, ideologies, etc.). A 
stronger impulse to identify on the basis of these factors rather than power has often been the 
cause of weaker groups defying much stronger groups (e.g. Bosnian Serbs defying the entire 
world community, Bosnian Muslims defying much stronger Bosnian Serbs, etc.) or the cause of 
communities mobilizing a resource base more intensively than was previously the case (e.g. Nazi 
Germany compared to the Weimar Republic). The existence of these nonmaterial sources of 
identification offers a way to deal with what otherwise would appear to be irrational behavior. 
Neorealism, for example, considers the failure of a state to respond to external power or to 
mobilize internal power to be irrational, a consequence of inadequate socialization to the rules 
of the balance of power system. Neorealism expects the system to instruct states to respond 
“properly" or "rationally," or it expects states to disappear. The possibilities that states may 
respond to an external power by identifying with it rather than mobilizing power against it (as 
perhaps Mexico is doing currently vis-a-vis the United States), or that states may be unable to 
mobilize internal power because citizens withdraw their identification and support from that state 
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(as citizens did throughout the Soviet bloc), are not real alternatives for neorealism because 
neorealism specifies identity strictly on the basis of material power. States cannot alter their 
identity except on the basis of aggregating or disaggregating power, namely on the basis of 
numbers.”! 


Scarce Resources: Tracking Identity and Power 


Units shape their identity in response to two factors: 1) a competition for resources and 
relative (power) as well as absolute (wealth) gains, and 2) a competition for recognition based 
historically on blood and ethnic ties but increasingly, in modernized societies, on beliefs, ideas 
and values. Scarce resources are an important background factor conditioning the competition 
for resources. Whether units seek relative or absolute gains or some combination thereof does 
not automatically translate into the achievement of those gains. Preferences have to be shaped 
into policies, and policies have to perform well in terms of using scarce resources effectively 
toward desired ends. Units or groups within specific units continuously evaluate the relationship 
between preferences, policies and performance, imagine alternative possibilities based on both 
experience and intuition, and choose amended preferences and policies. In this way, identity 
based on material power changes. If a unit pursues maximum relative power but finds that its 
policies are not achieving that goal, it may decide to change its policies or to shift its preferences 
toward a greater concern for absolute gains. This may be done without any reference or change 
in the non-material sources of identity, or it may also affect the latter. 


Similarly, a limit on social status conditions the competition for recognition among actors 
(or states). Not everyone can acquire unlimited wealth because of the economic limits on real 
resources, and not everyone can attain unlimited status because of the social limits on 
recognition. Units adopt alternative nonmaterial sources of identity (e.g. different political 
ideologies) and then compete through economic and other policies to establish dominance or to 
tolerate differences. There are, of course, limits to both dominance and tolerance. Dominance 
must ultimately be mutually accepted because groups within a dominant system or units outside 
that system will always be able to envision and choose alternatives (not, as I have discussed, 
without immediate adverse consequences but with a possibility of eventually altering or 
attenuating those consequences). Similarly, tolerance has its limits because units tolerate one 
another only by mutual consent. If one unit withdraws recognition, it and other units are left to 
compete for dominance. As in the case of wealth and power, nonmaterial identity is shaped and 
may change by a circular process of preference and policy formulation, performance and resulting 
evaluations and amendments.” 


Thus, units identify themselves and compete in terms of satisfying the nonmaterial and 
material requirements of their members. What ideologies or policies work best, against the 
background condition of scarce material and social (recognition) resources, can only be 
established in retrospect. Outcomes are open. There is no determinism in this model of either 
a material kind (e.g. ineluctable forces of moderization which propel technology and society 
toward larger and larger units) or a nonmaterial kind (e.g. the ineluctable victory of liberalism 
and the end of history). In retrospect, analysts may be able to identify patterns that suggest 
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progress (e.g. toward more wealth, health and peace).”? And recently, at least, there is plenty of 
evidence to suggest that liberal, rather than authoritarian, societies satisfy best the nonmaterial 
requirements of human identity and that market-oriented, rather than command economy, policies 
satisfy best the material requirements. But these patterns could change. Because identities are 
mutable, direction may shift. 


To track identity and power, therefore, is a two-fold process. The focus on relative vs. 
absolute gains is insufficient. At best, a correlation between the greater importance of relative 
gain and a failure to reach agreement tells us only that the bargaining is not over.“ For example, 
in the domestic bargaining over the United States budget deficit, relative gains, that is special 
interests, have clearly dominated thus far over absolute gains, that is, the benefits of restored 
national solvency. There have been no agreements or only rare, insufficient ones (that is, 
insufficient to reduce the deficit significantly). This situation appears to be quite similar to 
international relations, but in the case of domestic affairs, we assume the bargaining goes on. 
In the case of international affairs, we too often assume bargaining stops. We draw conclusions 
on the basis of discrete cases. Much trade bargaining today among industrialized nations, 
however, is like budget bargaining. The parties keep negotiating, and they reach either no 
agreements or only partial ones. Why is this a cause for alarm in international affairs, and not 
in domestic affairs, particularly when no one is assuming in either case that relative losses may 
be dangerous because the winning party may resort to force, now or in the foreseeable future? 


To assess whether the correlation between the importance of relative vs. absolute gains 
and cooperation or non-cooperation is significant, we need to assess how the parties feel about 
the political community or authority that they perceive to bind them to the other party. If they 
identify with a common political authority that has a monopoly of force, this is a very binding 
source of identification which can override many bargains in which parties suffer relative losses. 
Similarly, if they identify with each other in such a way that neither expects the other to use 
force, even without the existence of a common institution holding a monopoly of force, this 
situation too reflects a relatively strong community.” Such community can also override many 
bargains of relative losses because parties assume that others will not hurt (shoot) them now or 
in the foreseeable future and that there will be future bargains in which they may gain. If parties 
identify with each other for reasons that devalue material benefits, that community may be the 
strongest of all, that is the most immune to the weighing of relative and absolute gains (although 
some may argue that such a community, e.g. fundamentalist Islam, can last only as long as the 
people are kept generally unaware of the greater material benefits of other societies). 


CONCLUSION 


There is no space in this article to attempt a systematic application of an identity-based 
approach to international relations. I have done empirical work that reflects earlier versions of 
some of the ideas in this essay (see Note 92), and the work of some of the reflectivist theorists 
is Closely related. Suffice it here to note a few areas in which the identity-based approach would 
seem to offer considerable promise for empirical research. 


The first concerns the origins of the Cold War. It never seemed very plausible to argue 
that if the United States and Canada had been the two preeminent powers after World War I, 
they would have behaved the same way as the United States and the Soviet Union. The Cold 
War had something to do with the political reorganization of postwar Germany and Europe, not 
just with a struggle for power between two great nations over a power vacuum in defeated 
Germany. Yet neorealism explicitly and emphatically rules out political ideologies, that is 
questions of how politics would be organized in postwar Germany, as an explanation of the Cold 
War. It contributes to the more general tendency in realist analysis of postwar international 
affairs to devalue ideology, to separate domestic and comparative from international affairs, and 
to expect nations to war against one another endlessly regardless of how the groupings or 
identities of nations change (e.g. the expectation that after the Cold War Europe will revert back 
to pre-1945 balance of power politics). An identity-based approach, by contrast, allows for the 
exploration of ideological factors (e.g. nonmaterial sources of identity) without ignoring or 
arbitrarily excluding power factors. And if does so without any loss of parsimony. Thus, it 


should be able to yield a more plausible explanation.” 


The second area of research where an identity-based approach holds promise is 
understanding why market-based economies proved superior to command-based and highly 
interventionalist socialist economies (e.g. the import substitution model followed unsuccessfully 
after World War II by so many developing countries). The international politics and political 
economy literature is largely silent on this subject. The neorealist framework offers no basis for 
dealing with scarce resources. It either ignores economics, treats it primarily as a social factor 
or institution (e.g. as in Marxism) or attributes economic growth to exogenous factors (e.g. 
abundant labor supply after World War II, inevitable modernization, oil shocks in the 1970’s, or 
structural deficits and unemployment in the 1990’s). There is little effort to relate economic 
policies to performance because, it is argued, economists disagree about causality and some 
evidence seems to exist to support just about any set of policies. While these arguments are valid 
to some degree, they cannot obscure one of the most important outcomes of the postwar period, 
namely the superior performance of open, market-oriented economic policies and systems. An 
identity-based approach pays much more attention to economics and scarce resources, particularly 
in situations (market structures and hierarchy--see earlier discussion at beginning of Part II of this 
paper) in which actors identify with a common formal or informal authority to settle disputes 
raising issues of force. In such circumstances, for example, (multinational) firms may become 
principal actors of world affairs, something which is inconceivable under neorealism. 


The third area of research where an identity-based approach may be more helpful is in 
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dealing with revolutions that do not involve force, such as we have just witnessed in the former 
communist world, and in dealing with ethnic and religious conflicts (i.e., the new tribalism) such 
as we observe today in the Balkans, Middle East and elsewhere. Neorealism is not sensitive to 
changes that occur by the withholding of legitimacy, as opposed to the application of force. 
Hence it misses "velvet" revolutions in international affairs, just as it underestimates ethnic and 
religious factors as alternative sources of identity to that of traditional nationalism. An identity- 
based approach suggests ways of tracking and understanding political identities that are crumbling 
from within rather than being assaulted from without. It also pays attention to ethnic or other 
groups that defy overwhelming power, not by "rationally" trying to counter or overturn such 
power but by "irrationally" submitting to it (e.g. the suicide bomber) in the hope of creating new 
circumstances that may eventually alter power relations. 


The implications of an identity-based approach and research agenda are far-reaching. The 
groping for such an approach is still in its earliest stages, but the potential returns may be more 
substantial than that offered so far by either rationalist or reflectivist approaches. The rationalist 
focus may be too narrow to unseat postwar realism (because it is interested primarily in 
explaining exceptions to neorealism), while the reflectivist focus may be too broad (because it 
is interested primarily in explaining the origins of neorealism or of the state). An identity focus 
calls for looking at events at a more intermediate level. For example, instead of looking at the 
origin of states, look at critical moments when the identities of states have changed (e.g. Japanese 
identity before and after World War II). Or think of economic events, not primarily as social or 
institutional phenomena, but as episodes of coping with scarce resources (e.g. contrast of 


conservative Keynesianism after World War II with aggressive Keynesianism in the 1970s). This 
focus seems to be much more in line with neorealism’s self critique and the need to pay more 
attention to the status and role of units as well as the importance of background factors. 
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But it is our intention to point out that a shift has taken place in the field, a shift of such 
nagnitude and importance that it is appropriate to argue that the study of foreign policy has 
‘red a second generation of scholarship. This shift has occurred largely at the conceptual 
he level of the approach to science and research, though it is also possible to see 


and in the changing personnel of 
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an example of this diversity, with chapters ranging from 
discussions of continuing developments (e.g., Phil Schrodt’s chapter on new uses of events data 


and Laura Neack’s chapter on state types) to analyses of new approaches to studying foreign 


ly 


policy (e.g., V. Spike Peterson’s chapter on gendered nationalism and Keith Shimko’s discussion 
policy). 
no one dominant approach to the study of fore 
compared, for example, to the dominance of events data in the first 
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This is not to suggest that theory building is not a goal of foreign policy analysis. Quite 
the contrary, theory building about foreign policy continues to serve as the primary goal of the 
field, but there is now a different vision of how that goal can best be achieved. Second 


lysis rejects single-theory, single-cause explanations, and looks across levels of 


analysis to the context of action--time, setting, and the interaction of different levels (e.g 


Cooper, Higgot and Nossal, 1993; C. Moon, 1988; Mayer, 1992). Research still focuses on 


yw asks more questions like: under what stances? Un 


at research is beginning to 
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han simply call for it to be addressed. Indeed, the presence of such 
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ffort to study across levels, to examine context, and to build conditional theory. It is 


vision of science and theory building that undergirds the second generation better 


allows analysts to conceptualize links and relations, and therefore to begin to study them, than 


did the vision of science that energized first generation research. 
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volume). This activity serves to emphasize the place of foreign policy analysis as a "bridging" 


discipline, and to make the explanations that emerge from the field more rich and (hopefully) 


first generation spoke to issues left unanswered or answered wrongly by scholarship in 


politics, generally by Realis d by comparative politics. The effort was to 
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"international system" has long been the subject of study of first generation foreigr 


analysts. Rothgeb identifies two parallel universes, the firs 
industrialized countries and the second made up of less d 
contemporary international system. It is importan 

system in foreign policy behavior and analysis when 

introduced in the second generation. 


"A Cognitive Approach to the 


foreign policy studies, 
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metaphors in U.S. foreign policy. Shimko demonstrates how the "drug war" 
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towards international drug trafficking and security policy respectively. 
Borrowing from research in many disciplines, including public management, US 
presidential studies, organization theory, psychology and group decision making studies, Patrick 


Haney reviews progress toward linking a decision making group’s structure and process during 


crisis decision-making in "Structure and Process in the Analysis of Foreign Policy Crises." 
Janey argues that together the disparate literatures provide a limited understanding and suggests 
that an "institutional perspective" may contribute to a more theoretically fruitful linkage between 
"Cognition 
ch issues as 
articular organization 
and institutional resistance to foreign policy change. 

*s chapter, "Domestic Political Explanations of Foreign Policy," reviews the 
isparate literatures that contribute to our understanding of the many domestic influences on 
Bruce Moon’s "The State in Foreign and Domestic Policy" clarifies 
the analytical problems with realism’s focus on the "state" as the primary unit of analysis, 
particularly for peripheral foreign policy. Moon argues that peripheral states’ have different 
foreign policy goals and tools than core states (the focus of most realist studies) and are 

therefore poorly accounted for with traditional foreign policy models. Moon argues for 


consideration of the domestic political dynamics influencing peripheral countries’ foreign policy 


In a related chapter entitled "Foreign Policy in Dependent States," Jeanne Hey reviews 


the literature on the foreign policy behavior of countries economically dependent on core states. 
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The years of perestroika with their wide-ranging revelations about the 
realities of Soviet society, the ensuing break-up of the USSR, and Russia’s 
seemingly endless parade of crises, have eroded many previously stable identities 
and left many people searching for new self-perceptions. The issue of personal 
identity has not bypassed Soviet/post-Soviet wormankind. As old platitudes about 
women’s place in Soviet society, broke down, 4 plethora of competing voices have 
emerged, all seeking to provide answers to old questions: What is woman's place 
in society? what sort of woman should inhabit the newly reborn Russian state of 
the post-communist era? 

This paper explores the debate over the “woman question” during the final 
years of perestroika and the post-Soviet period in the Russian Federation. The | 
focus is on efforts to define women’s identify. While this essay does not seek to 
cover all voices or positions encompassed in this controversy, it does examine the 
most salient and influential approach evident in contemporary Russian debates 
over women’s status. This approach can be subsumed under the category of 
“relationist feminism,” although its propoponents generally do not label 
themselves feminists or, indeed, embrace any particular designation. Nonetheless, 
there is a set of ideas that dominate discussions of women’s issues and are 
reflected in draft family legislation. Some advocates of relationist feminism 
consider themselves to be part of a women’s movement, while others eschew any 
connection to politics or broad aims, preferring to focus on narrow, concrete 


actions designed to improve women’s lives. They share with virtually all those 
participating in public debate over woman's place a dissatisfaction with if not 
outright rejection of many aspects of the Soviet legacy vis-a-vis women. To 
provide @ context for this analysis, it is necessary to set out, albeit in a sketchy 
fashion, crucial background information in order to understand what it is people 
are reacting to and grappling with. This is especially important since Soviet/post 
soviet realities differ in many ways from Western experiences. 


The Soviet/Russian Woman: The Worker-Mother 

By the end of the Brezhnev period, the dominant image of woman’s place 
involved production and reproduction--the worker-mother. From the Marxist- 
Leninist viewpoint, women’s liberation depended primarily upon participation in 
the work force. Work was viewed as the guarantor of independence and of 
opportunities for personal development. The Stalinist era, particularly the 1930s, 
marked the massive influx of women into the labor force; women’s entry into the 
work force, however, was accompanied by a shift in emphasis away from personal 
fulfillment and toward the necessity of mobilizing womens labor in order to 
fulfill state plans and build socialism. The idea that women had responsibilities to 
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both the workplace and the hearth became part and parcel of Soviet-style 
socialism. A woman was expected both to work full time, with relatively brief 
periods off for maternity leave and child rearing, and to shoulder primary 
responsibility for the creation of a cosy home for her children and husband. By the 
advent of perestroika, it was rather common to express the view that motherhood 
and the upbringing of children represented--and should represent--the central 
reality of women’s lives, a reality intimately connected with “feminine” traits 
like gentleness, intuition, emotionalism, and nurturing. By the 1980s it was 
evident that women were placing increasing value on childrearing and the Soviet 
press began to express the view that young children were Detter off at home than 
in nursuries. Although women by and large were still expected to work, it was - 
assumed that they should place their primary emphasis on the well-being of their 
families rather than the pursuit of careers. 

Women were repeatedly told that they had been emancipated. They had access 
to education, to the workplace, an array of social benefits, and the right to 
abortion. That women were severely underrepresented in managerial positions and 
earned less than men attracted little attention and even less concern. Although 
soviet women did earn equal pay for equal work, those in industry nonetheless 
earned roughly 70% of men’s wages (Boldyreva, 1969, p. 108). In industries 
characterized by @ lack of sex segregation, women are far less likely than men to 
pursue professional development or improve their skill levels after marriage; they 
are concentrated in the lower categories of wage ranks. For women blue-collar 
workers the most effective way of securing higher wages has involved takin on 
heavy, physical labor, which, in turn, has been linked in public discussions with 
complications in pregnancy, low birth rates, and childhood morbidity. Other 
“feminized” industrial sectors, like light industry, or branches of the economy 
like trade and public catering, education and health care, traditionally have 
received lower renumeration than male dominated occupations. 

Likewise, the record of upward mobility for women is poor. In the enterprises 
of Ministry of the Petrochemical Industry, for example, “where half of the 
employed are women, women number fewer than 1% among heads of shops and their 
deputies, and fewer than 2% among deputies of directors. For industry as a whole, 
only 12% of managers of production enterprises and associations, and of chief 
engineers and their deputies are women, and among heads of shops and their 
deputies only 14% are women” (Boldyreva, 1989, p. 107). Such patterns were 
widely interpreted (when noticed at all) not as evidence of discrimination but 
rather as the natural outcome of biological differences between men and women, 
with women generally regarded “by nature” as upbringers of the next generation 
and as less well psychologically suited to leadership positions. Those people who 
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did regard gender disparities in the work place and in politics as “unnatural” and 
undesirable generally shrugged off these shortcomings as problems that would 
disappear as with socio-economic development, i.e. modern household appliances 
and @ well developed consumer economy. 

In the political world as in the sphere of economic management, the Soviet 
public rarely encountered women holding important positions. While some 
commentators have noted the exodus of women from public life during the ongoing 
process of democratization in the former Soviet bloc, closer examination shows 
that continuity rather than change marks women’s relationship to the political 
arena. The Russian case is illustrative. The proportion of women deputies fell 
from 35.3% in the pre-reform era to 5.4% in the RSFSR Congress of People’s 
Deputies (Mann, 1990, p. 11). The exit of women from legislative institutions 
cannot, however, be equated with a decline in women’s political influence (see 
Nechemias, 1993). Democratization put an end to the symbolic role played by 
parliament and to the artificial process of distributing legislative mandates so as 
to create legislatures that reflected the social composition of society. Although 
the power wielded By formerly powerful party bodies has waned and new or 
greatly strengthened institutions have gained center stage, the absence of women 
in key decison-making institutions mark both the Soviet and post-Soviet eras. 
During perestroika, for example, women made up only 3% of the membership of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party and not more than one woman served at 
any given time on the Party’s Politburo; in the post-Soviet Yeltsin administration 
only the Minister of Social Defense is female, women are largely excluded from 
the circle of presidential advisors, and, as has been noted above, women’s 
representation in parliament has sunk to 4 low level. 

Official Soviet images of women’s place found considerable resonance in the 
realities of life. Over 90% of Soviet women of working age were either working or 
studying, figures stunningly higher than those found in contemporary developed 
Western countries. It should be emphasized that less than 1% of the total number 
of employed women worked on a part-time basis, again, a figure divergent from 
Western experience (Novikova et al., 1969, p. p. 94-95). Fulfilling the interests of 
family and maternal obligations as well as the interests of production leave most 
women suffering from anxiety if not chronic fatigue. Women devote about 25 
hours per week to housework, roughly 3 times more time than men, and these 
figures have not changed since the 1930s (Boldyreva, 1989, p. 109). The 
commitment of large amounts of time to housework does not mean that children 
necessarily receive adequate attention: categories like shopping for foodstuffs 
and manufactured goods, preparing food, and cleaning each consume more time for 
the average mother than does child care (Boldyreva, 1969, p. 111). One of the more 
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horrifying statistics publicized during the era of glasnost involved the 16-17 
minutes per day the average Soviet working women devoted to her children, a 
figure widely heralded as clear evidence that society had gone too far toward 
removing women from the home. 

socialist societies generally approached the problem of women’s double burden 
not by calling on the father to share more equally in the burden of family life but 
by advocating various benefits to ease women’s plight. These ran the gamut from 
maternity leaves, days off to tend sick children, the building of more preschool 
institutions, and calls to end the endemic shortages of basic goods and modern 
household appliances, or to shorten women’s work week. At times more extreme 
measures have been advocated, including the socialization of housework and more 
recently, returning women from production to the family. The main point is that 
women’s domestic burdens are weighty and have diminished extremely slowly over 
time. Indeed, the economic distress engendered by perestroika increased women’s 
“household shift”: according to official Soviet statistics, the amount of free time 
women shrank 1.5 times from 1980 to 1991 (Siliaste, 1992, p. 76). As one Soviet 
researcher (Boldyreva, 1989, p. 110) put it, women are “caught between two fires: 
production and the family. They are not often burned, though they are scorched.” 

Family life has suffered under these conditions. Russian scholars have noted 
that there frequently is tension among young families with respect to the division 
of labor in the homeplace. Overall, husbands exhibit ambiguous attitudes toward 
working wives: on the one hand, it had become 4 stereotype to embrace the idea 
that women participate in social production; one the other hand, men often think 
that their wives pay too little attention to their family and home because of their 
jobs (Novikova et al., 1989, p 93). Russian divorce rates are the second highest in 
the world, with @ larger proportion of marriages failing in cities like Moscow and 
St. Petersburg than in New York, Chicago, or Los Angeles. Widespread concern has 
has been voiced about the empty maternity wards, as birth rates have plummeted 
below the death rate for the first time since World War II. While men seem to have 
little tolerance for wives who exhibit an independent style of behavior, there is an 
important anomaly to what might seem a patriarchal homeplace. It is 4 stereotype 
that in the tupical Russian family women run everything at home, except the car, 
if there is is one. Men often are regarded as childlike dependents, as marginal 
figures within the family rather than as powerful patriarchs. Women’s domestic 
role--putting food on the table and carrying on under challenging circumstances-- 
has given many women a sense of strength, even a feeling of moral superiority. 
There is considerable disagreement over whether the totalitarian state destroyed 
the family and whether matriarchy within the family and patriarchy in the state 
characterize the Soviet heritage. 
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Relational Feminism: Improving the Soviet Legacy? 


By far the strongest efforts to improve women’s status in Russia involve what 
Karen Offen (1989, p. 142) has called relational feminism: “political efforts to 
elaborate the welfare state so as to serve women’s needs as wives and mothers.” 
While Russian proponents of such measures do not describe themselves as 
feminists--indeed, they would reject such a label--their approach shares much in 
common with women’s movements in Europe and during the Progressive era in the 
US. Relational feminism embraces the belief that women have a special role, 
distinct from that of men; the maternal role holds central place, providing the | 
guiding principle from which other policy position generally follow. This approach 
fits well with the Soviet legacy, and during perestroika many advocates of 
women’s rights sought to extend benefits and enforce largely ignored protective 
labor laws designed to support women’s ability to bear and raise children. 

An excellent illustration of relational feminism during the final years of the 
USSR and the post-Soviet period in Russia is provided by Ekaterina Filippoyna 
Lakhova, former Chairperson of the Russian Supreme Soviet’s Committee for 
Women, and Protection of Family, Motherhood and Childhood, and since November, 
1991 an advisor to President Yeltsin on family policy. Lakhova reflects a 
dominant view that links the protection of women with children and the family. 
During perestroika parliamentary committees for women and the protection of 
family, motherhood and childhood, were created; women’s issues were seen as 
naturally linked to those of familial roles. It has proved virtually impossible to 
discuss women’s issues apart from those of children and motherhood. In a broader 
sense, there is a rejection of individualism, though this is especially the case 
with respect to women. As Lakhova (1991, p. 6) has put it, “in a normal state the 
family and not the individual must be the main subject” of state policy. Moreover, 
“family policy” has been used as interchangeable with “dernographic policy,” 
reflecting a long-standing Soviet concern with the low birth rates of the Slavic 
populations. 

Another salient idea focuses on the alleged failure of emancipation. Like many 
citizens of the former USSR, Lakhova rejects the idea of women’s emancipation, 
regarding it as part of the discredited Soviet past. She (1991, p. 6) has noted that 
the feminist movement in the West is different fram the Soviet, where “We have 
already experienced equal right to swing the hammer. Nothing good came out of 
it.” Lakhova had some significant company when she asserted that equality in the 
workplace had been carried to an extreme and caused more harm than good. 
Gorbachev (1987, p. 117) had encouraged this call for women to return home, or, 


more realistically, to place greater weight on their familial duties, when he 
contended that 
. we failed to pay attention to women’s specific rights and needs 
arising from their role as mother and home-maker. . . Engaged in 
scientific research, working on construction sites . . . women no 
longer have enough time to perform their everyday duties at home-- 
housework, the upbringing of children and the creation of 4 good family 
atmosphere. . . . This is a paradoxical result of our sincere 
desire to make women equal with men in everything. Now. . . we have 
begun to overcome this shortcoming. That is why we are now holding heated 
debates . . . aDOut the question of what we should do to make it possible 
for women to return to their purely womanly mission. 
It has been rather common in recent years for Westernizing reformers in the 
Soviet/post-Soviet Union to be quoted to the effect that “in a civilized country 
women don’t work.” While such statements reflect an ignorance of trends in the 
West, it should be remembered that Western women’s workforce participation 
rates pale in significance when compared to those of their Russian sisters. 

While accepting the idea of equal rights at the political level, Lakhova (1991, p. 
6) nonetheless insists that “women’s prime mission is propagation of the human 
species.” When pushed by a journalist, this women’s rights activist did 
acknowledge that government policy should promote women’s freedom of choice, 
but her overwhelming emphasis is on measures designed to promote and protect 
motherhood. in an interview | conducted with her in June 1992, Lakhova identified 
women’s health issues as a key priority. She rattled off a series of sorry 
statistics regarding death rates during childbirth, the abortion rate, and infant 
mortality, and launched into @ discussion of shortcomings in diagnosing medical 
problems. Giving birth to a normal child--and feeding him or her--does present a 
formidable problem in Russia, one that has grabbed center stage among those 
political figures interested in women’s issues. | should add that in an interview 
with Deputy ¥. Juskevicius, the chair of the Committee on Women, and Protection 
of Family, Motherhood, and Children’s subcommittee on women’s issues, stated 
that the primary goal of his subcommittee involved creating c::iditions so that 
women could have two or three children. 

In addition to medical issues, getting women out of unhealthy work conditions 
ranks high as a measure designed to protect motherhood. This has been a major 
theme expressed not only by Lakhova but by women deputies and the mass media. 
As Lakhova made clear to me, equality between men and women did not mean 
physical equality; physiological distinctions are not cancelled out. In other words, 
equality does not mean that men and women are supposed to do equally hard work. 
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Large numbers of women work in dangerous, appalling conditions, lifting heavy 
weights, exposed to vibrations, noise, and heat. Getting women out of 
“unfeminine” work has surfaced as a prominent demand, with the rationale 
typically involving the dangers this work poses for women’s reproductive capacity. 
It should be noted that the proportion of babies born with birth defects and of 
reproductive problems in general has soared. The exact causes of this situation 
are unclear, but alcoholism, poor diet, and ecological conditions 1oom as probable 
Culprits. Getting women out of heavy labor has attracted attention as part of the 
solution to this more complex problem, although a few commentators also have 
remarked on how “uncivilized” it is to haye women doing heavy physical labor. 

Lakhova personally supported 4 package of recommendations including 
investments in the public health system and the expansion of a system of benefits 
available to women. These benefits would provide government payments for 
women who stayed home with 4 child up to the age of three, for women with three 
or morechildren, and for women with an invalid child. In her view men should only 
be eligible for such benefits if they did not have a woman to raise the child. In 
what has proved to be a particularly controversial point, draft legislation with 
which she was closely connected would establish a shorter work week (35 hours) 
for all women with children under the age of 14. Organized opposition came from 
Western-style feminists who perceived these measures as threatening to reduce 
women to secondary workers and devastate the career opportunities of women in 
an emerging market economy. The emphasis on establishing @ relationship between 
the state and the family rather than the state and the individual has also 
engendered considerable argument. A combination of political opposition and, 
more importantly, of a widespread view that family problems can be dealt with 
only after other, more urgent matters are resolved, resulted in the tabling of 
family policy legislation in the Russian Supreme Soviet. 

Lakhova is by no means 4 pure and simple traditionalist, wanting to send 
women Dack to the kitchen. She promotes policies designed to help women better 
combine work and home responsibilities, and believes that women should have 
greater opportunities for self-realization and upward mobility in the work world. 
she is 4 defender of abortion rights, and stresses the need to have more women in 
high level political positions. She complains that men fail to raise women’s 
problems, that Soviet/Russian society is anti-family, anti-woman. In her view, 
more women in leadership would help change men’s mentality but notes that men 
will need to change their attitudes toward women--that many of her male 
colleagues don’t think she should discuss serious matters since it makes her less 
of a women. Like many women deputies in the USSR and in the Russian parliament, 
she is a doctor (pediatrician) by background, and hence tends to address women’s 
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issues from the perspective of maternal and childhood health. 

Despite her aversion to defining men and women as equal in a physical sense, 
Lakhova does not perceive womankind as weak. She described Russian women as 
lacking in a sense of solidarity, but as exhibiting tremendous endurance and 
patience, shouldering al] the heavy burdens of life yet heavy better able to survive 
crises than men. A women’s movement would be much to her liking, though, 
perhaps like the typical politician, she expressed a belief that informal groups 
should support rather than oppose governmental policies. 

What was missing from her analysis was an emphasis on discrimination. There 
tends to De a denial of discrimination as @ factor holding women back as well as a 
use of the term that might seem strange in the American setting: women engaged 
in heavy and/or dangerous work are branded victims of discrimination. Relational 
feminists tend to blame the conditions women find themselves in for women’s 
discontent, their inability to adequately realize their potential at work or in 
family life. The cure involves a social program that would improve the services 
industry, public catering, retail trade, etc. While there are some calis for men to 
play a greater role in the upbringing of children, it is generally assumed that 
biology is destiny, that women by nature ere the nurturers, the ones who will take 
primary responsibility for the homeplace. 

Hundreds of new women’s organizations have sprung up in Russia. A good 
example of one embracing a relationist feminist approach is Irida, a Moscow 
organization of women artists. Headed by Maria Esmont, Irida seeks to provide 
opportunities for women artists, especially younger ones, to exhibit their work; 
encouragement and support also are key aims. Esmont has been the driving force 
behing this group. Her motivation stems from personal life experiences: 4 ten- 
year interruption in her life as an artist while she concentrated her time and 
effort on childrearing. For young women artists in particular, Esmont believes 
that opportunities to participate in public exhibitions provides an important 
incentive to continue their life work in the arts. She accepts the inequalities in 
the lives of men and women artists as a given, believing that women by nature are 
suited to bringing up children. No call here for an equal division of labor at home. 
It is simply women’s fate, life itself that makes women’s lives as artists more 
difficult or in need of special, concrete steps involving women helping women. 
lrida does not engage in any political action. Esmont did not perceive any grounds 
for lobbying activities since the group's membership includes a broad range of 
political positions. 

Conclusion 

Relational feminism in Russia seeks to relieve the burden of overworked 
women by providing greater social protection for women at the workplace and for 
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homemakers. There is an emphasis on motherhood but a rejection of the idea of 
forcing women back into the kitchen. Equality is interpreted as including special 
privileges or rights for women stemming from their responsibilities as upbringers 
of the next generation; setting women free from inappropriate work also has been 
a major theme. Overall, there has been a concern with giving women 4 chance to 
achieve a better balance of priorties by giving them more time to look after 
themselves, their children, homes and families. 
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1. Introduction 


Over the years, it became obvious that the EC’s agricultural policy (officially called the 
Common Agricultural Policy) had serious disadvantages i form of net welfare costs, 
budget costs, environmental costs and surpluses to be dumped on the world markets 
damaging relations to third countries. Additionally, the EC agricultural policy have not 
been able to stop the deterioration of farm incomes relative to other sectors. 


In spite of all this, not only were the basic principles of the policy retained over a period 
of nearly 30 years, but the level of price support was high, exacerbating all disadvan- 
tages. Firstly, why was this obviously bad or irrational policy not changed? Why was 
there a resistance to change? Secondly, in 1992 a major change was made. What new 
factors made this possible? Thirdly, the the 1992-agricultural reform has disadvantages 
making the EC agricultural policy more bureaucratic and more costly. Why was this 
reform adopted, and why was not a reform with a different solution (for example, a 
more market oriented reform) to the problems listed above. Fourthly, one feature of the 
1992-reform is "renationalization”. In a time when all policy areas point in the direction 
of more integration in the EC, why did this happen? 


It can be argued that the Common Agricultural Policy and its reform can only be 
understood and explained if the economic analysis is coupled to an analysis of the 
political decision-making process and the political system as proposed in public choice 
theory. If these theoretical frameworks are added there is a basis for establishing a 
model in order to analyze the EC agricultural policy that covers both the micro and 
macro aspects of the economic and political system. 


The starting point for this model for agricultural policies in general and the EC 
agricultural policy in particular is the existence of a number of market failures when 
market failures are seen in a broad perspective. The market failures here cover certain 
characteristics of the supply and demand of agricultural goods. Among other things, a 
result is permanent income problems, that is, problems with economic profit-seeking 
which means that farmers organise themselves in order to become political rent-seekers. 
In their efforts to organise themselves the farmers are helped by their perennial income 
problems and homogenous preferences. 


At the same time, normally, the farmers have great success in avoiding "free-riding" 
which is always a problem when interests are organised. Besides, politicians and 
bureaucrats are motivated to supply farmers with public support. Still, the expected 
opponents of the agricultural support, that is, consumers and tax payers, are too weakly 
organised and little interested to make any forceful counter weight to farmers and 
agricultural politicians. 


The general asymmetry between farmers and consumers is sharpened in the EC 
agricultural policy because it is possible to push the costs of national expansion of 
agricultural production to other member states. Additionally, it is possible to let 
countries outside the EC pay for the cost of internal overproduction. This takes place 
by the dumping of agricultural goods on the world market. 


On the other hand, the reform of Common Agricultural Policy is a reflection of the 
internal and external pressure towards the policy. Internally, political forces other than 
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the agricultural interests groups (for example, environmentalists, the Southern European 
countries, and industry) have made progress. The traditional instruments of the EC 
agricultural policy have been worn out, because they are especially advantageous to 
farmers in the sector when they were introduced. Externally, and most importantly, the 
EC agricultural policy has been under pressure during GATT negotiations (especially 
by the United States) and, to a much smaller extent, by the Eastern and Central 
European countries in connection with the implementation of the so-called Europe 
Agreements. 


At the same time, the internal asymmetries in the EC decision-making process still exist. 
Therefore, reform of the EC agricultural policy does not mean that the social welfare 
costs will decrease. Instead of being mainly paid for by the EC consumer, the EC tax 
payer will have to pay a bigger share of public support to the EC farmers in the near 
future. As a consequence, the pressure against the present level of public support to the 
farmers can be expected to increase in the long run. However, the new forms of more 
direct tax payer based support for the farmers are highly bureaucratic and technical. To 
the public the new forms of support seem to be more or less "objective". Therefore, the 
tax payers are facing high costs when they try to get information about the effects of the 
Common Agricultural Policy and when they communicate their preferences to the 
political decision-makers in order to resist farmers demands for more public support. 


It seems to be an inevitable trait of social life in the developed countries that they have 
a costly agricultural policy and a highly regulated agricultural sector. Theoretically, there 
are two different methods of supporting farmers. Either one can support through the 
creation of artificially high prices on the market. In that case, consumers pays the 
support. Or one can support farmers directly through state budgets. In that case, tax 
payers pays the support and consumer prices are kept low. In practice, all agricultural 
policies are a mixture of the two. However, until now most countries have adopted a 
system dominated by high prices and paid for mainly by the consumers, except, most 
importantly, in the United States where the low price system have been dominant. 


2. The Basic Features of the Common Agricultural Policy 


2.1. Agriculture in Europe 


The framework of agricultural policies in the European countries were founded already 
in the 1870’s. Because of falling transportation costs the United States was able to 
produce a surplus of grain. The grain was sold in Europe at a lower price than the price 
the European farmers were able to produce their grains at. 


The reaction to this new situation was different in the various European countries. In 
Central Europe (like France and Germany) the producers were protected by tariffs. The 
grain producing farmers in Northern France and German Prussia had considerable 
political influence. Therefore, the consumers were left to pay the costs of the tariffs 
together with the politically weak and small farmers using grain as fodder for animals. 


Great Britain and Italy resisted the temptation to protect their farmers. The farmers in 
Italy made up a politically weak group while in Great Britain the dominating industry 
had a great interest in free trade. In the small agricultural exporting countries like 
Denmark and Holland, the governments chose to support the restructuring of their 


farming sector from grain production to animal production emphasizing refined 
agricultural produce and product quality. 


In North America the farmers continued to increase production in spite of the more or 
less closed European markets, and until the 1920’s the rapidly growing home market 
was a Satisfactory outlet. In the 1920’s came a turning point for world trade of 
agricultural produce. Markets began to stagnate and a gap developed between the 
growing agricultural production worldwide and a stagnating consumption. Prices began 
to fall. In Europe the countries increased the tariffs in order to protect the domestic 
production. (cf. Vedovato, 1987) In 1933, even the United States were forced to give 
public support to the farmers and the surplus production was dumped on the world 
markets. 


Based on the experience between the two world wars, the industrialised countries tried 
to reach an agreement on world trade in agricultural goods. However, they did not 
succeed. Most European countries continued to follow the protectionist road. This road 
was in the short-term interest of the farmers present in the sector (but seldom in the 
interest of farmers that replaced them), and in most cases agricultural organizations 
were spokesmen for the protected domestic market. 


2.3. The Beginning of the EC 


The situation of the European farmers did not change until the Common Agricultural 
Policy of the EC was established. The first step towards the EC was the Coal and Steel 
Community that was signed in Paris in April 1951 by Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, and Luxembourg. The Coal and Steel Community was a compromise between 


a German (and American) wish to increase the German steel production and a French 
wish to control the German rearmament (and the European steel prices). In the new 
established Community the coal and steel production was brought under common 
control by a supranational European institution called the High Authority and a number 
of supporting institutions: a parliamentarian Assembly, a Council of Ministers, and a 
Court. Great Britain refused the offer to participate in the Coal and Steel Community 
because it would not share the authority of its own coal and steel industry. 


In 1955, the Benelux countries put forward a plan to create a common market for the 
Western European countries. The plan was discussed at a meeting in Messina in June 
1955 and a committee (the so called Spaak committee) made a report which was the 
foundation of the European Economic Community and the European Atomic Energy 
Community. Both treaties were signed in Rome in March 1957 and put in force on 
January 1, 1958 with the same members as the European Coal and Steel Community. 


During the negotiations of the creation of a common market in the EC in the mid 
1950’s, it became clear that agriculture had to be a part of this market. France had a 
great export of agricultural goods and feared that the French market would be flooded 
with German industrial goods without France benefitting from its comparative 
advantages in agriculture. Therefore France not only demanded a common market for 
agricultural goods but also a common agricultural policy regulated in the treaty and 
based on minimum prices. (Lehmann S¢rensen, 1978) 


Germany gave in to the French demands, not least because Germany was eager to 
obtain the trade benefits of the customs union. At the same time, Germany also wanted 
the political benefits it could get from becoming a fully accepted partner within the 
European Community. Therefore it has been said that the Common Agricultural policy 
was a simple give and take agreement between France and Germany. Besides, the 
friendliness towards France was also nursed by the fact that the food shortages during 
and after the Second world War were still in people’s mind, and the six original member 
states together had a significant deficit in the production of agricultural goods. 


When the Common Agricultural Policy was established it was commonly regarded as a 
benefit to both consumers and producers. At the same time, the intention was that this 
common interest groups in different member states should lead to a higher degree of 
support behind the European Community. Many politicians and political-economic 
theorists believed that the integration process in the agricultural sector would spill-over 
to other areas of society. It was also believed that the farmers themselves would help 
to further the integration process because they as a group had some common cross- 
border interest despite their belongings to different nations. (Pearce, 1981) 


According to Article 39 of the EEC Treaty, the objectives of the Common Agricultural 
Policy are: 1) To increase agricultural productivity. 2) To ensure a fair standard of living 
to the agricultural community. 3) To stabilise markets. 4) To assure availability of 
supplies. 5) To ensure supplies to consumers at reasonable prices. 


The description of the objectives of the EC agricultural policy is vague, and can only be 
regarded as guidelines. 


At the conference in Stresa in 1958 the objectives of the EEC treaty were extended. For 
example, it was claimed that the structure of the EC agricultural sector had to be more 
competitive, but without threatening the farming unit based upon the families. While the 
production costs in the EC were higher than in other agricultural exporting countries, 
it meant that agricultural prices should be kept at a higher level in order to safeguard 
incomes. On the other hand, surplus production should be avoided. 


From the very beginning, safeguarding the farmer’s incomes through guaranteed prices 
was an important aspect of the EC agricultural policy. However, the general consensus 
is that the income objective has not been reached by the great number of EC farmers 
when compared to income possibilities in other branches. 


The agricultural policy resulting from the negotiations in the beginning of the 1960’s is 
also based on three principles: 1) Market unity (that is, free movement of all agricultural 
goods between the EC countries). 2) EC preference. 3) Common financing (agricultural 
expenditure is covered by the EC budget). Right from the beginning the Common 
Agricultural Policy was basically protectionist. In practice the common price level was 
set considerably above the world market prices. One specific reason for this, of course, 
was that the common price level came close to the high prices of grain in Germany 
while German agriculture pressed hard to avoid declining prices. 


2.4. The EC Price Support Policy 


The EC price support schemes play a major role in the EC agricultural policy. There 
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are a number of different types, but the most important one is based upon a target price 
which is a market price aimed at by EC regulations to guarantee producers a minimum 
return. 


Every year the Council of Ministers fixes a target price (different names are used for 
different products) and an intervention price 10-20 per cent below the target price. The 
intervention price is a safety net because it is a price at which intervention centres 
normally must buy up the produce. However, sometimes a so called buying price is fixed 
below the intervention price. 


A little below the target price is the threshold price a basis for calculating levy on 
imported produce. The threshold price is fixed so that when transport costs are added, 
imported goods reach target price for domestic markets. 


The actual market price is somewhere between the target price and the intervention 
price. The actual market price is regulated partly by the interventions made, and partly 
by the variable import levy regulating the agricultural import. In case of permanent 
surplus of certain agricultural products they are exported and provided with refunds that 
equals the difference between EC prices and the lower prices on the world market. 


The above mentioned price support mechanisms is used for sugar, milk, dairy products, 
lamp, eggs, poultry and, to a certain extent, grain. After the agricultural reform of 1992 
the supports for grain is gradually changing when the price support is replaced by 
subsidies for hectares, cf. below in Section 3. 


However, other agricultural products are regulated by other systems. Prices for products 
like oil seed, animal fat, grain substitutes are kept at a low level. Instead, the low prices 
are compensated by direct support to the producers, the so-called deficiency payments. 


An important reason for this system is that the EC has agreed internationally to import 
these products without any form of import levy. 


In the 1980’s and in the beginning of the 1990’s the internal market prices have been 
considerably higher than the world market prices. In other words, the prices are 
beneficial to the EC agriculture compared with the world market prices which are, on 
the other hand, very difficult to define while there is no real market for the whole world. 
Often the grain stocks in Rotterdam and Chicago are used to calculate the worlds 
market prices in grain. Here, the grain prices are normally more than 50 per cent below 
the EC price level. The world market prices are very unstable measured in European 
currencies, not least because of a fluctuating dollar. 


For animal products it is even more difficult to make any international comparisons. The 
world market is small and the products are non-homogeneous and differentiated. In 
general, however, there are many things indicating that the protection of pork is 
relatively limited, the protection of beef meat moderate to strong, and the protection of 
dairy products very strong. Not least for dairy products the international prices are very 
low, and no developed countries could produce to the present world market prices. 


The strong protection of the EC agricultural production is not a result of rising prices 
of agricultural products in the EC. Since 1977 agricultural prices have in general been 
rising at a slower rate than inflation. In a way, it is a natural development. Under 
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normal circumstances the terms of trade of agriculture will deteriorate, among other 
things, because the productivity gains in agriculture are bigger than in other seciors. 


In spite of restrictive price policies in the 1980’s and in the early 1990's, leading to 
considerable fall in real prices, public support of EC agriculture as a percentage of GDP 
has risen permanently because the world market prices have fallen even more. (cf. 
OECD, 1987 & 1992) 


If the price policy is to make a contribution to a market orientation of the EC 
agricultural policy, the price policy has to be even more restrictive and, at the same 
time, the incomes of the farmers have to be supported directly and independently of 
their present or historic production. These are the recommendations given by numerous 
economists over the years, but without much success. Even though the agricultural 
reform of May 1992 point in that direction it is still a long way from the traditional 
recommendations of economists. 


3. The Reform of the EC Agricultural Policy 
3.1. The Background of Reform 


In May 1992 the EC ministers of agriculture adopted the most comprehensive reform 
of the Common Agricultural Policy until now. The reform is to be implemented over at 
3-year period beginning on July 1, 1993. In most areas the reform marks a decisive shift. 


Before the reform was adopted the Commission brought forward considerations on the 
need for reform of the Common Agricultural Policy. (Commission, 1991) Firstly, the EC 
price policy has led to increase in production exceeding what the market can absorb. 
Between 1973 and 1988 the amount of EC agricultural production rose 2 per cent per 
year whereas the internal consumption only rose with 0.5 per cent per year. The result 
has been all the familiar problems with increasing stocks, and conflicts with the trading 
partners. 


Secondly, production-dependent price support has made agricultural production more 
and more intensive, threatening, among other thing, to damage the drinking water 
resources in large parts of the EC. 


Thirdly, the price support policy subsidies the largest and most intensive producers the 
most. 20 per cent of the farms receive about 80 per cent of the support from the EC 
agricultural fund. According to the Commission, more considerations should be given 
to incomes of smaller farmers. 


Fourthly, incomes of all farmers have not been improved as was the original objective. 
Fifthly, agricultural expenditures of the EC have risen sharply. From 1975 to 1991 they 
rose more than 150 per cent in real terms. All in all, the Commission admits that several 
objectives in article 39 of EEC treaty have not been meet. 


3.2. The Objectives of Reform 
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In a way there is nothing new in the analyses from the Commissions 1991-report. The 
so called Green Paper of 1985 (Commission, 1985) pointed to the same problems. 
However, the proposed adjustments since 1985 proved themselves unsatisfactory. 


In the 1991-report, the Commission proposes a number of objectives and guidelines for 
the future of agricultural policy: Firstly, a "sufficient" number of farmers shall be 
maintained in order to safeguard the social fabric in the countryside and the cultural 
landscape. Secondly, the farmers shall play two roles as both producers and guardian of 
the environment through implementation of less damaging production methods and 
specific measures to improve the environment. Thirdly, a better balance (i.e., fewer 
surpluses) on the agricultural markets shall be an important aim of the agricultural 
policy. Fourthly, the policy shall promote a less intensive production. Fifthly, the EC 
shall recognize its responsibility as a major player on global markets. Therefore, when 
the EC wants to export it shall be competitive. 


Sixthly, EC agricultural support must be better distributed among farmers and regions. 
The basic principles of the Common Agricultural Policy shall remain the same but the 
common financing makes it necessary to improve distribution of the agricultural support 
and to give more considerations to certain categories of farmers and regions. As a 
consequence, the agricultural policy regulations shall be adjusted so that they are no 
longer solely connected to price support. Seventhly, the political instruments used shall 
have a more direct effect on the incomes of the producers. Therefore, direct support 
shall be an integrated part of the policy. 


3.3. Main Elements of Reform 


The reform adopted in 1992 reflects to a large degree the analysis and objectives put 
forward by the Commission at the beginning of the reform negotiations. An important 
element is the decrease of prices in grain and oil seeds. As a consequence fodder prices 
will fall which will, again, induce a considerable reduction of prices of animal products 
without hurting the profitability in animal production. Besides, the agricultural support 
will be graduated, to benefit the smaller producers. Possibly, the structural development 
in agriculture will slow down as a consequence, and possibly some of the smaller farms 
will survive which otherwise might have been put out of business. 


Another main element in the reform is the restructuring of the support measures from 
price support to more direct support. Price support will partly be replaced by direct 
payments stemming directly from the EC budget, based not on production but on the 
production factors used. The result is a smaller incentive to increase production. 


Additionally, if larger crop farmers want compensations they have to let farm land go 
fallow. The aim is to reduce the EC grain production, especially because an increasing 
net export means increasing costs. However, letting farm land go fallow is by no means 
the economically optimal way of limiting output, because it implies that all resources in 
agriculture are no longer used optimally. 


Finally, a number of supplementary measures have been adopted as part of the 
agricultural reform. These deal with the environment (allowing member states to support 
farmers in order to get a positive impact on the environment), reforestation (allowing 
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national state support in order to change agricultural land to wood land) and pension 
schemes (farmers over 55 years leaving business can get up to 10.000 ecu’s per year from 
the EC budget). 


3.4. Consequences of Reform 


The grain price plays a decisive role in the reform. Over a period of three years the 
intervention price is planned to fall by 35 per cent. Farmers will be compensated for the 
price fall through subsidies per hectares (the so-called area premiums) that will gradually 
increase until 1996 where they will be at 45 ecu’s per ton of grain. The premiums will 
be calculated on the basis of average historic yield from 1986 to 1990 (disregarding the 
highest and lowest number), on areas where grain, oil seeds and protein crops were 
grown in 1989 to 1991. As a consequence, the compensation will possibly differ from 
country to country (and from region to region, if the member states so decide). 


As a general rule, farmers must let 15 or 20 per cent of their land go fallow if they want 
the area premiums. It is 15 per cent if they want to change the fallow land every year 
and 20 per cent if they let the same land go fallow permanently. However, farms with 
an area with a potential grain production of less than 92 tons get the premium without 
letting land go fallow. At the same time, the implementation of the area premium will 
leave room for member states doing things their own way. 


For animal products there are far less decisive changes in the EC regulations than for 
vegetable products. Milk prices are expected to fall marginally and the quotas will be 
reduced by 3 per cent in three years. 


For beef, the price support will be reduced considerably while direct payments according 
to the number of animals on the individual farm will be expanded. Also in this case 
small farms are favoured. 


It appears that the reform meets its stated objectives. Relatively, farms with an intensive 
agricultural production are disfavoured, and falling market prices probably limit the 
amount of pesticides and fertilizers used in agriculture. All of this will benefit the 
environment. 


EC agricultural prices will converge to the world market level which can be considered 
as market orientation. On the other hand, when smaller farms are favoured it will slow 
down the structural development in agriculture and more farmers will remain in the 
sector than otherwise. In the longer run the reform will probably hurt competitiveness 
of EC agriculture. Not least in an international context, the reform will satisfy some of 
the demands that have been made towards the EC, especially during the GATT 
negotiations. For example, export funds become more or less superfluous because the 
former high price system is to some extent replaced by a low price system. To limit 
export funds given to farm products have increasingly been a target in GATT 
negotiation. Additionally, the compensations in form of area premiums have been 
defined as belonging to the so-called Green Box in the terminology used by GATT. 
These forms of agricultural support are regarded as less trade distorting. This means that 
they are almost completely kept free of any limitations in a coming GATT agreement. 
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Also the distribution of agricultural support among regions and member states will 
change as a consequence of the reform. The total level of agricultural support (as a 
percentage of production value) will increase a little rather than decrease, but small 
farms will get a bigger share. As a result, the Southern European member states with 
the relatively many small farms will eventually get a bigger proportion of the total EC 
agricultural support. On the other hand, it very much depend on the production 
composition whether the individual farm will lose or gain. The reform also enhances new 
production conditions that could change the use of resources and, therefore, limit an 
income loss. 


In the longer run, however, it can be argued, that the incomes will deteriorate because 
of falling productivity because lower prices impedes the same degree of innovation as 
before. However, these consequences are difficult to quantify. There is no doubt that 
with the EC agricultural reform from 1992 the political decision-makers have consciously 
chosen to adopt economically more inefficient forms of agricultural policy. The objective 
for increased agricultural productivity in Article 39 has been downgraded. 


3.5. A Regime Shift 


The EC agricultural reform marks a shift in the regime of the Common Agricultural 
Policy. The US agricultural policy has to a certain extent been the model in the change 
of the regime from a high price system to a low price system. Therefore, the new regime 
has less difficulties in meeting the demands from the partners in the GATT negotiations 
because these are first and foremost articulated by the US government. 


It is also a regime change in the light of financial sources. The former EC agricultural 
policy was overwhelmingly financed by the consumers whereas the tax payers will have 
to pay a bigger share after the reform. And while in the former EC agricultural policy 
the support was directly coupled to production, the agricultural support will be less 
coupled after the reform. It is, however, not de-coupled support because the direct 
support is connected to the amount of used production factors. 


The regime shift is both due to an internal and external pressure. Internally, the price 
support policy has increased production and led to considerable costs for export funds 
and storage. These costs are more visible to the public than high consumer prices. 
Besides, intensive farming has sometimes resulted in considerable environmental 
problems. Additionally, increasing agricultural support has not created satisfactory 
income possibilities for a great number of farmers. 


The external pressure, however, is much more important. This pressure have become 
increasingly stronger as the EC agricultural policy was for right or wrong reckoned as 
the most important impediment for a successful solution to the GATT negotiations in 
the Uruguay Round. In this process the EC industrialists have for the first time put 
pressure on their own political decision-makers in order to meet the demands from the 
United States. If the demands from the GATT negotiations has to be met, the EC had 
either to reduce its agricultural support or to give its support in another way. A 
significant reduction of the EC agricultural support was politically impossible. Therefore, 
only the last option was left open. The need for a change in the way the agricultural 
support was given had to take into account that GATT allows some forms of so-called 
production neutral support. For example, support mechanisms under a low price regime 
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where the support is largely de-coupled to the amount produced is fully legitimate 
according to GATT. 


Additional external pressure has come from the Eastern and Central European countries 
that had agricultural production that is competitive with the Western European 
production. Some governments in the EC support (at least rhetorically) more free import 
into the EC of agricultural goods from the Eastern and Central European countries in 
order to reshape at least partly the traditional European division of labour. 


The shift from a high price policy to a low price policy with area premiums could be 
seen as a step towards a more radical reduction of the agricultural support. The new 
forms of agricultural support are more visible than price support in form of higher 
consumer prices and, therefore, in theory, more open for pressure to liberalise the EC 
agricultural policy. However, it can be questioned whether this pressure will emerge in 
practice. 


As a consequence, the present reform of the EC agricultural policy must be regarded 
as an other way to uphold the agricultural support. The future EC agricultural policy will 
therefore be a more bureaucratic policy. The calculation of area premiums, the 
applications for supplementary measures, support to farmers in order to improve the 
environment etc. demands more bureaucrats for the administration, more red-tape in 
general, and more paper work by the farmers. At the same time, the arsenal of 
individual member states to make specific national measures, alternative ways of 
implementations etc. have increased. 


4. A theory of agricultural policy 


4.1. Welfare Economics and Market Failures 


In Section 1 a number of questions were raised in connection with the EC agricultural 
policy. In this Section the aim is to answer these questions on the basis of a fundamental 
theory of agricultural policy in general and the EC agricultural policy in particular. 


Agriculture at the practical level and agricultural economics at the theoretical level have 
been very much influenced by welfare economics. Based upon welfare economic theory 
it has been analyzed which political instruments the governments should use in order to 
maximize economic welfare. According to welfare economic theory market imperfections 
can be corrected through public expenditures and public regulations based upon a 
rational and scientific planning. (Randall, 1985) In other words, traditional welfare 
economic theory has so-called market failures as its starting point. In this context, it is 
claimed that market failures play a role in connection with collective goods, external 
effects, the possibility of free-riding and high transaction costs. (Bréns-Petersen, 1992) 


However, in the last 30 years the theory has been criticized with increasing strength. 
When the theory on market failures is used as an argument in favour of public 
regulations and instruments one risks to overlook the existence of so-called government 
failures. In other words, the recommendations of the market failure theory prescribe 
what has been called a benevolent dictator. In the absence of such an idealized figure, 
the incentive structure of the administrative and political world is not in accordance with 
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the recommendations of the market failure theory. 


The market failure theory have a number of shortcomings: 1) In most instances it is 
impossible to calculate which political instruments are the most advantageous. 2) In 
practice, welfare economic analysis must disregard externalities and assume equilibrium 
at the market. 3) Politicians and bureaucrats never possess full information as assumed 
in the theory. 4) Analyses of opportunity costs (that is, costs connected to certain 
decisions exclude that the same resources can be invested in other decisions) are often 
forgotten in the political process. 5) The welfare economic theory often emphasize the 
analysis of the alternative political instruments while questions about political feasibility 
of the instruments are hardly touched upon because political behaviour is assumed to 
be too irrational in economic terms. 6) Political behaviour in the welfare economic 
theory is only regarded as rational if it is in accordance with the economic decision- 
models which is never the case because of the influence of the interest groups. (Petersen 
& Pedersen, 1980; Petersen, 1986; Scultze & Howe, 1985; Runge & Myers, 1985, 
Hagedorn, 1983; Kristensen, 1987; Nello, 1984; Kirzner, 1988; Brons-Petersen, 1992) 


The points of critique mentioned above are partly overlapping. They are only meant to 
illustrate the problems that the welfare economic theory faces if it is not combined with 
at theory about the political decision-making process which means that a link is 
established between behaviour in the market and in the political process. The basic idea 
in such a theory is that it is the same individuals that act in the different decision- 
making systems, but motivated by the different conditions. Therefore, the analyses of the 
market behaviour of the individuals need an expansion in order to cover the same 
individuals behaviour as voter, member of an interest group, politician, bureaucrat etc. 


Especially, when it comes to the political instruments and objectives of the EC 
agricultural policy, the critique of the welfare economic theory has been strong. The 
reason is not that the instruments and objectives in the Common Agricultural policy are 
in any way different from what is found in most other developed countries. However, the 
EC agricultural policy is scrutinized with great interest because EC is a major player in 
the international markets for agricultural goods. Besides, the EC agricultural policy has 
not been able to solve its own original problems and, lately, new and very visible 
problems have been created. 


For example, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Australia (1985) has analyzed the 
impact of the common agricultural policy on production and trade. Among other things, 
it is concluded that the EC agricultural policy has a considerable impact on the world 
markets and that the world market prices decrease and become more unstable as a 
result. In order to solve the problems in the EC agricultural policy a reform was 
proposed implying income support, price reductions and regional labour market policies. 


Koester (1991) proposes that agricultural policies in the developed states first and 
foremost must improve the incomes of the farmers. The explanation is that in the long 
run price support policies can not improve the remuneration of the labour force in 
agriculture. At the same time, the price support policy has a number of negative 
consequences in other areas. Therefore, EC agricultural policy has to be changed. 


According to Sanderson (1990) direct income support independent of the volume of 
production is the most effective agricultural instrument. Nevertheless, for political 
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reasons, a wide range of instruments are used with price support as the dominant one. 


Sanderson and Mehra (1991) have analyzed the objectives of the agricultural policies. 
The objective to improve the incomes of the farmers is the dominant one, and it can 
best be reached through improved productivity and structural development. 


After an examination of agricultural objectives, instruments and their impact Robinson 
(1989) concludes that agricultural support is often capitalised in the prices on 
agricultural property and, therefore, the benefits to coming generations of farmers are 
limited. 


As can be seen the problems are complex when it comes to analyzing the agricultural 
policy. The objectives often contradict each other. The political instruments are often 
different and can not reach all objectives, not even the improvement of incomes which 
is often regarded as the most important one. In all circumstances, the welfare economic 
theory is unsatisfactory as the sole theoretical foundation of the EC agricultural policy. 


4.2. Public Choice and Government Failures 


Alongside the criticism of the welfare economic approach, the public choice theory has 
been established as an independent theory about the political decision-making process. 
In this connection the welfare economic theory is regarded as a useable theory about the 
economic system while the public choice theory is regarded as a fruitful theory about the 
political system and a theory which is also according to, for example, Jacques Pelkmanns 
(1990) a theory that could be used with benefit to analyze the EC agricultural policy. 


Two assumptions are made in the interpretation of the public choice theory used below. 
Firstly, it is assumed that the individual is the unit of analysis. It is also assumed that 
this unit of analysis is "rational" in the narrow meaning of the word where it is expected 
to react in a systematic and, therefore, predictable way to different incentives. At the 
same time, it is assumed in public choice theory that, even though the unit of analysis 
is the individual, units like "governments" and "interest groups" can be regarded as one 
unit of analysis if the preferences of members are relatively homogenous. 


Secondly, according to the public choice theory, changes in the behaviour of individuals 
are explained by analyzing how the institutional constraints facing each individual have 
changed over time. In general, it is assumed that the structures of the decision-making 
institutions will determine how individual preferences are transformed into collective 
ones. Besides, this analysis of transformation processes is a revitalisation of a problem 
that almost has been forgotten in social science since Locke (tacit consent), Smith 
(invisible hand) and Bentham (social calculus), reflecting that public choice in itself is 
an introduction of the old political economy tradition. 


The approach of the public choice theory contrasts the traditional view among 
economists and political scientists where the state, as a general rule, is implicitly 
regarded as supraindividual decision-making unit deciding in the interest of the general 
public. As a consequence, traditional economic and political theories have concentrated 
on how governments should intervene in the economic system in order to remove the 
proven market failures in a very broad sense. Of course, in traditional political science 
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there is a school occupied with interest organizations and the influence of bureaucracy. 
On the other hand, the welfare economic impact of the influence of interest organiz- 
ations and bureaucracy has seldom been dealt with in this tradition and neither has the 
problem of how other institutional arrangements could change the content of the 
political decisions. 


Whereas welfare economic theory is focusing on market failures as the basis for 
government interventions it is assumed in the public choice theory that both market 
failures and government failures exist. (Randall, 1985) In this context government 
failures means that because the specific characteristics of the political system it is very 
unlikely that the most welfare maximizing political proposals are adopted. On the 
contrary, the political system is a kind of a market place where only individuals with a 
strong demand are supplied with political decisions. This strong demand normally stem 
from individuals in well organized interest groups. In other words, it is assumed in the 
public choice theory that the political system is influenced by a number of interest 
coalitions because political intervention has different benefits and costs for different 
groups of people in the society. This means that the possibility of political coordination 
plays a major role in public choice inspired analysis. 


All in all, analysis becomes more complicated when it is necessary to deal explicitly with 
the political decision-making process. The effect on resource allocation and income 
distribution of the influence by public administration, interest organizations etc. has to 
be dealt with explicitly. However, the existing knowledge about the social utility 
functions of these institutions is still rather limited compared to the knowledge about 
the utility functions of the individuals. 


Public choice is also a theory in rapid development. According to Buchanan (1979) the 
first phase of the theory was from the end of the 1950’s and until the mid 1970's. In 
this period the so-called demand-models dominated. These models were highly 
influenced by the microeconomic supply and demand models. The public sector was 
more or less regarded as a passive supplier of political decisions adapted to demand of 
the median-voter (that is the voter with preferences that mean that there are an equal 
number on each side). (Petersen, 1987) Therefore, the demand models of the public 
choice theory should make up the foundation for analysis of the political process. 


In the last 10-15 years public choice theory has been characterized by analyses of the so 
called transformation mechanism that deals with the possible break down in the 
transmission of individual preferences in the political process, for example because the 
transmission is twisted around by politicians and bureaucrats. (Petersen, 1987) 


4.3. Level of Analysis 


Above, it has been argued that an analysis of the Common Agricultural Policy would 
benefit from combining the welfare economics theory with public choice theory. At the 
micro economic level the unit of analysis is the individual decision-makers in the market, 
that is producers and consumers. If the supply and demand model is transferred to the 
political system the relevant decision-units are the political decision-makers (politicians 
and bureaucrats) and political partners (producers and consumers) with an interest in 
the political decisions. Politicians and bureaucrats supply political decisions while 
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producers and consumers demand political decisions. All parties are expected to 
maximize their utility function no matter whether the analysis is dealing with producers 
(revenue and expansion), consumers (purchasing power and purchasing possibilities), 
politicians (reelection and government power) or bureaucrats (power base and career 
possibilities). 


Besides, the equilibrium between suppliers and demanders of political decisions is 
dependent both on how powerful the demand is and how the demand is spread between 
politicians, bureaucrats, producers and consumers. In all circumstances, it is assumed that 
there are a number of economic interests in the political system that try to build 
coalitions because different political decisions lead to different benefits and costs for 
different groups in the society. 


Economic welfare aspects and political coordination become part of the overall model 
at the macro level when the economic and political system are treated as collective units. 
Therefore, at the macro economic level the agricultural sector is compared with the 
objective of improving economic efficiency and limit economic welfare losses of the 
agricultural policy. At the "macro political" level the interests of the individual member 
states are compared with the objective of furthering common interests of the European 
Community and, thereby, limit the political coordinations difficulties. 


4.4. The Theoretical Model 


In Figure 1 the arguments put forward in Section 4.1., 4.2. and 4.3. are gathered in a 
model for analyzing the EC agricultural policy. 
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Figure 1. Model for analyzing the EC agricultural policy 


Imperfections in the economic system : Imperfections in the political system : 
Welfare economic approach 


A. Market failures B. Government failures 


Micro level 1. Supply side : farmers - 1. Demand side: farmers 


and consumers 
2. Demand side : consumers 2. Supply side : politicians 


and bureaucrats 


— 


C. Economic welfare losses D. Lack of political 


coordinati 
Macro level 1. Component: the agricultural 1. Commeneet: member state 
sector interest 
2. Totality : economic 2. Totality : the common 
efficiency interests 


Following the methodological individualism of public choice, the starting point of the 
model is the individual farmer producing agricultural products for the consumer. The 
economic problems he or she is facing brings him in contact with political decision- 
makers. However, agricultural policy decisions taken by politicians and bureaucrats have 
impact on the macro level of society, i.e. on the EC economic system and EC political 
system. At the macro level, potential dynamics exits between the agricultural sector and 
the whole of the economy on the one hand and the member states’ interests and the 
traditional concept of EC’s common interests on the other hand. 


The arrows between the boxes indicate important and dominant structural causal 
relations between the objects of the boxes. In other words, it is assumed that market 
failures on the agricultural markets trigger political interventions, the character of which 
is decided by the equilibrium between the politicians’ and bureaucrats’ supply of political 
decisions on the one hand and the farmers’ (producers) and consumers’ demand on the 
other hand. At the same time, this equilibrium is biased or asymmetric because it is 
dominated by the farmers demand for political interventions (strong demand) in form 
of price support, income support, import restrictions etc. while the consumers as a whole 
only have few claims (weak demand) on the agricultural policy area. The impact of the 
political decisions can be read, partly, as welfare losses in the economy and, partly, as 
political coordination difficulties. However, the causal relations also point in the opposite 
directions of what is shown in the model. Political interventions in the agricultural 
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production, for example, will increase the demand for new political interventions. 


The model above is a model for analyzing the EC agricultural policy. The model has a 
dynamic of its own. At the same time, the causal relations in the model can be put 
under pressure from factors outside the EC as has increasingly happenend during the 
latest GATT negotiations. Depending on the kind and strength of the external pressure 
it is predicted that the EC agricultural policy will be changed according to the model. 


5. Market Failures 
5.1. Supply Side: Farmers 


A broad definition of market failures includes both stabilisation, allocation and income 
problems. The reason why the market mechanisms lead to these problems is certain 
characteristics of the supply of agricultural goods - and to a lesser extent of the demand 
of agricultural goods. (Hallett, 1981) 


The supply of agricultural goods has two main characteristics. Firstly, the farms are 
geographically spread and great in number. This implies a specific system for collection 
and treatment of the agricultural produce, for example, in form of dairies and slaughter- 
houses. Furthermore, the production factors in agriculture are characterized by 
immobility and lack flexibility in response to price changes. 


Secondly, the supply of agricultural goods is marked by the fact that the goods (to a 
larger extent than in industry) are produced in a risk market. This reflects the lack of 
information on future prices, exchange rates and other farmers production. (Runge & 
Myers, 1985) One reason for this is the biological nature of agricultural products. This 
alone leads to annually unforeseeable fluctuations in the supply and the concentration 
of the supply to certain seasons. Besides, the biological nature of agricultural products 
limits the durability of the products and makes storage and processing necessary. 


A result of the fact that agricultural products are produced in an inflexible risk market 
is that the supply is chronically unstable. This means that the supply and demand 
fluctuate more than most other supplies and demands. The fundamental instability of 
the agricultural production is often illustrated by the so called hog cycle. 


As mentioned above the supply of agricultural products from farms which are many in 
number and spread out means that a specific distributive system is necessary in order 
to collect, pack and deliver the agricultural goods to the retailers. In industry these 
functions are often taken care of by the firms themselves. 


However, even if the distributive system is separated from the producers themselves, it 
is often owned by the producers - and often the system is organised as a cooperative. 
This fact has strengthened the organizational position of agriculture in the overall 
economic system. 


The great number of farms also mean that the individual producer only has a very 


limited proportion of the total production. Therefore, he has no influence on the price 
on the products. In other words, he is faced with a horizontal demand curve and he is 
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a price-taker. In comparison with the industry where the market is often characterized 
by oligopolistic competition the individual farmer is in a situation with perfect 
competition. Agriculture is like a perfect competition island in a sea of monopolistic 
competition. It is expected that this will contribute to the chronic subnormal return to 
labour and capital unless a more normal monopolistic composition is created through 
the centralisation and coordination in the cooperatives. 


The competitive situation in agriculture is a probable explanation of structural relations 
in the sector. On the other hand, it can not explain the over consumption of productive 
means that seem to take place when the level of incomes are considered. Rational 
behaviour means that the consumption of productive factors is decided by the point 
where the marginal product of increased factor consumption equals the marginal costs 
of increased factor consumption. Therefore, the factor consumption should fall in case 
of falling products prices no matter whether the they are produced in a market with 
perfect or imperfect competition. 


Instead, the fact that the individual farmer receives a subnormal return in a situation 
with perfect competition can be explained using the introduction of new technology as 
an example. (Hagedorn, 1983) In the long run, the farmer cannot expect to improve his 
income position by introduction of a new technology. On the other hand, he is forced 
to do so in order to keep his relative income position. Perfect competition in agricultural 
markets means that the advantage of rationalisation of production is widely externalized. 
At this point, the agricultural firms are fundamentally different from industrial firms. 


Olson (1985) has also analyzed the difference between agriculture and industry starting 
from the fact that agricultural firms need land. Productions based on land make 


coordination and management more difficult in agricultural firms. Therefore, 
diseconomies of scale are reached at a much earlier point of production in agriculture 
than in industry. In the last century, very big farms existed in the United States, but 
these farms could not compete with the smaller and seemingly more efficient 
homesteaders. In other words, the optimal size of an agricultural firm is much smaller 
than of an industrial firm. As a result, the number of farms are big enough to create a 
market with full competition. 


The many and geographically spread agricultural firms are individually owned and 
normally run by the owner alone or by means of one employee. This means that the 
variable costs are often small compared with the industry. In the short run, variable costs 
are only things like fodder, fertilizer and repair costs. While wages represent the biggest 
cost in industrial firms, farmers can almost never cut costs by dismissing workers. 


The costs of moving resources from agriculture to non-agricultural sectors have to be 
paid by the farmer himself. So, while the advantage of structural changes in agriculture 
is externalized the costs are internalized. (Hagedorn, 1983) 

5.2. Demand Side: Consumers 

Generally, the demand for agricultural goods is characterized by low income elasticity. 


According to various reports (cf. Nedergaard,1988), food products in the EC taken as 
a whole have an income elasticity coefficient of 0.2 This means that the consumption of 
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food products increases by 20 per cent every time incomes increases 100 per cent. 


At the same time, the demand for agricultural products is characterized by low increases 
in consumption resulting from decreasing prices even though the changes in demand as 
a result of price changes differ much from product to product. In other words, the 
demand for agricultural products is characterized by low income and price elasticity. 


6. Government Failures 
6.1. Demand Side: Farmers and Consumers 


Market failures in the agricultural markets imply a fundamental insecurity in production, 
and the specific agricultural economic conditions give permanent income problems for 
a great number of farmers. This situation creates a consensus among farmers for using 
the political system as an alternative way to pursue their own economic interests, cf. 
Figure 1 on page 16. Stated in terms of the public choice theory, the farmers see that 
their economic profit-seeking in the market is unsuccessful. Instead, it looks as if 
political rent-seeking through organization in an interest group gives a better economic 
pay-off. (Krueger, 1990) 


When an economic actor decides to join or participate in an interest group he or she has 
to judge whether the potential benefits exceed the foreseeable costs. Costs are incurred 
by the administration and coordination that is necessary in order to get political 
influence. If an economic actor belongs to a group with structural features which imply 
few costs this group must be expected to be easy to organise. For farmers this is a 
decisive factor for the strength of their group organization. Also the preferences are 
similar, the size of the group is big and the sector have some specific economic 
characteristics. (Nello, 1984) 


The farmers of the member states are divided according to the following lines: small 
producers versus big producers, vegetable producers versus animal producers and 
producers of "Northern" products (milk, grain, beef) versus producers of "Southern" 
products (olive oil, wine, fruits). Nevertheless, the preferences at both EC level and 
national level are mostly similar enough to safeguard a common appearance. The reason 
is, that as a general rule conflicts are avoided by using the principle of the "highest 
common denominator". In other words, it seems possible for the group of farmers to 
upgrade their individual interests in order to place them on the same formula. As 
spokesman of the organised EC farmers on the EC level, COPA (Committee of 
Professional Agricultural Associations) has for years managed to reach a common 
ground for all EC farmers demanding general increases in the guaranteed minimum 
prices for agricultural products during the price negotiations every year, defending the 
basic characteristics of the EC agricultural policy (especially the high price system), 
abolition of the monetary compensatory amounts (which means higher prices in national 
currency for member states with weak currencies) and compensation of farmers in 
member states with strong currencies. 


On the other hand, the expansion of the EC with Greece, Spain, and Portugal in the 
1980’s led to a somewhat increased diversification of the interests of the EC farmers. 
Farmers producing milk, beef, and grain that have traditionally been highly subsidized 
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no longer dominated the farming sector to the extent that they did before. Also the 
average size of the farm feel during the 1980’s as a result of the inclusion of the many 
small farmers in the three Southern European countries. Of course, this development 
contributed to the regime shift with the 1992-reform. The interesting point is, however, 
that without the pressure from the outside it is unlikely that this internal potential 
pressure would have materialized because of the asymmetries in the agricultural 
decision-making process. 


Similar to other big interest groups, farmers risk that some members will free ride when 
they organise themselves trying to get political influence with the aim of enhancing the 
common interests. Political influence has many features common with public goods since 
it is impossible to exclude non-organised farmers to benefit from the efforts made by the 
organised farmers. For example, all farmers in the EC will benefit from a rise in the 
common minimum prices that is partly a result of the political activity of the agricultural 
organizations. (Ballisacan & Roumasset, 1987) 


Olson (1965) was the first to point out the necessity of selective incentives if individuals 
are to participate in a collective beneficial activities that look like a public good. The 
selective incentives of trade union membership in many European countries are exclusive 
agreements (all workers on a work place have to be organised in a certain trade union), 
administration of the unemployment benefit system by the trade unions etc. However, 
the selective incentives of the agricultural interest organizations are probably more 
efficient. These incentives are, for example, that the publicly financed consultative 
service of the farmers are administrated by the agricultural interest organizations and 
that applications for different kinds of public support and milk quotas are first treated 
by the agricultural interest organizations. At the same time, the subscription fee paid by 
farmers is normally symbolic because the administrations and secretariats are often 


financed by funds etc. that were originally created by public means. Therefore, as a 
result, the affiliation percentage in the EC agricultural sector is considerable above that 
of the wage earners in the EC. 


Additionally, the costs of getting political influence have been minimized among farmers 
because of the existence of a privileged group of farmers with great individual resources 
in time and money. This elite group dominates the national agricultural interest 
organizations and to a even larger extent COPA. For example, most of the members of 
the COPA’s presidium own more than 100 hectares of land while the average EC farmer 
only owns 17 hectares of land. It seems as if the average size of the farm increases in 
presidiums in all member states when one progresses from local level, to regional level, 
to national level ending at EC level. (Nello, 1984) 


Another explanation of the agricultural sector’s organizational strength is the economic 
conditions that the farmers are subject to. The constant pressure on incomes makes it 
easy for agricultural organizations to create consensus about the well defined goal to 
improve the incomes with the aid of publicly financed measures. The farmer invests in 
political lobbyism in order to compensate for the situation that the agricultural sector 
does not benefit from introduction of new technology. In other words, the benefit from 
introduction of new technology in agriculture is externalised. Lobbying aims to ensure 
that also the costs of introducing new technology is externalised. On the other hand, low 
farm incomes is far from being a sufficient explanation of the costly agricultural policies 
all over the world. In the retail sector, for example, the incomes are often on average 
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as low as in the farming sector. However, the retail sector have proved itself very 
unsuccessful in getting support through the public budgets. 


While farmers can be regarded as demanders of agricultural support and interventions, 
the demand of the consumers and tax payers is expected to pull in the opposite 
direction. In other words, farmers are expected to be supporters of agricultural 
protectionism while consumers and tax payers are expected to be opponents of 
agricultural protectionism. 


In this light the actual level of protectionism can be regarded as a function of the 
investment made in political influence on behalf of the farmers and consumers/tax 
payers respectively. The result is assumed to be an equilibrium situation between 
opponents and supporters of agricultural expenditure and protectionism on the 
background of calculations of the marginal benefits respectively the marginal costs of the 
investments made in political influence. 


The aim of more or less organised interest groups to enter the political market is to 
achieve a political result. So, by means of a lobby-curve, one can illustrate the 
willingness or unwillingness of the suppliers of political decisions to give in to the 
pressure from the lobbyists. Figure 2 shows the lobby-curves in two sectors with different 
slopes. 


Figure 2. Two sectors with different lobby-curve slopes 


Resources 
used for 
lobbying 


Retail sector 


Agriculture 
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Net gains from 
lobbying 


In Figure 2 it is shown that the slope of the lobby-curve is lower in agriculture than in 
the retail sector. The slope of the lobby-curve is lower 1) the better the economic 
interests are organised, and 2) the more effective the lobbying is, and 3) the more the 
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other social groups accept the consequence of political decisions that other interests 
groups demand. At the same time, the lobby-curve has to be judged against the possible 
gains of the interest groups activity in the political market. 


The equilibrium situation in the agricultural political market is asymmetric because the 
farmers are able to press the slope of their lobby curve downward due to the selective 
incentives. (Ballisacan & Roumasset, 1987) That is, for example, not the case for firms 
in the retail sector. As a result the farmers are “over-motivated" to use money and time 
to safeguard their collective interests. The potential opponents of the farmers are 
consumers and tax payers, but they are seldom organised at all. The marginal benefit 
of opposing the farmers resulting from lower taxes and consumer prices is very limited 
among the great number of consumers and tax payers. 


Therefore, the political decision-makers assume that consumers and tax payers stay 
relatively calm and indifferent when import tariffs and food prices rise. Farmers, 
however, often see a benefit in investing time and resources in protest meetings, 
demonstrations, attacking lorries with imported agricultural products, blocking the roads 
with tractors, burning tires etc. if the import limitations, interest relief and export funds 
are conceived as unsatisfactory. (cf., also Olson, 1982) Pulling in the opposite direction 
is, for example, the increasing environmental awareness which puts an independent but 
relatively unimportant pressure upon the agricultural policy. All in all, the internal 
pressure is far from being decisive. It is the external pressures that have put the 
Common Agricultural Policy under the strongest pressure. If the external pressure is 
added to the permanent asymmetric equilibrium at the EC agricultural political market 
one should expect the level of public support for the EC agriculture to be upheld and 
that only the policy itself is somewhat changed in order to make it acceptable for those 
exercising the external pressure. 


6.2. Supply Side: Politicians and Bureaucrats 


The strong interest organizations in agriculture (relative to other sectors) and the 
consumers relative weak interest organizations are a necessary condition for political 
decisions being pro-agricultural in a status quo perspective. Besides, it is required that 
political decision-makers (politicians and bureaucrats) are willing to fulfil the wishes of 
the farmers to a smaller or larger extent. 


In this context, it is a wide spread notion that politicians and bureaucrats in a 
democratic society make decisions reflecting the wishes, attitudes and preferences of the 
people. Especially, political goals that are common among a majority within the 
electorate are assumed to make up the foundation of the political decisions of society. 


However, after comparing agricultural policy objectives with the actual agricultural 
policy it can be concluded that there is not a very big correspondence between the 
widespread agricultural preferences, attitudes and values and the actual agricultural 
policy decisions. (in detail, Nedergaard et al., 1993) The existence of such a correspon- 
dence between the democratic, collective decisions and policy objectives based on 
individual preferences is, however, a long lasting, but much too optimistic democratic 
theory. (cf. Kristensen, 1987) 
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While the gain from limiting agricultural expenditures is spread collectively among all 
tax payers and consumers, extraordinary incentives are needed to mobilize tax payers 
and consumers in the political process. In the same way, the costs of an expansion of 
expenditures or of protectionism have to be paid by all tax payers and consumers. Again, 
extraordinary incentives are needed to mobilize tax payers and consumers. However this 
loosely organised group is confronted with a smaller, but much more homogeneous 
group of farmers who enjoy the benefits of an expansion of the agricultural expenditures 
(or protectionism) respectively is hurt of a cut in the agricultural expenditures (or 
protectionism). The gains and losses of this group are concentrated and private in 
character. (Petersen, 1987) Also, it seems as if the resistance against consumer financed 
support is less intensive than against tax payer financed support. As a result, farmers are 
normally in favour of price support measures. On the other hand, a tax payer financed 
support is more acceptable if the measures have an "objective" character based on 
discretionary and bureaucratic criterias. Also resistance against price support measures 
can be expected if and when huge storage expenditures and excessive export funds are 
needed in order to keep the internal prices at the fixed level. 


Because of the marginal impact of rising and decreasing agricultural expenditures the 
electorates in general have no incentives to be interested in the EC agricultural policy. 
The individual farmer, however, has an income that is more or less a function of the 
political decisions. His or her motive to influence the policy is therefore very strong. The 
agricultural organizations will gather information about what the political representatives 
do as far as agriculture is concerned whereas the general public is not bothered to keep 
themselves informed on these matters. Therefore, it is no wonder if the politicians are 
especially tempted to pursue specific interest of agriculture. (Petersen & Pedersen, 1980) 


The reason is that the politicians decide on a political issue according to how the voters 
will react. The voters, on the other hand, have to consider costs when they form their 
preferences and transmit them to the politicians. If the voter is a bit rational, a 
minimum of benefits for himself is necessary if he wants to incur the costs of collecting 
information and transmitting preferences to the political decision-makers. (Nello, 1984) 
As mentioned above, just getting information about the impact and size of the public 
support of agriculture is difficult and costly. Either the support is "hidden" in the prices 
or in several bureaucratic measures. 


All in all, it is assumed that politicians "supply" political decisions in order to be re- 
elected. Re-election depends on 1) the number of voters affected by the political 
decisions, 2) how they are affected by political decisions, 3) the political influence of the 
affected voters, 4) whether or not the politicians regard it as acceptable to benefit 
certain groups of the voters, 5) the possibility that the affected group of voters will 
punish the politicians for a bad political result and 6) whether or not a bad political 
result for an affected group will have impact on the public opinion or not. (Winters, 
1987) 


Especially in relation to agricultural decisions it is often the case that the support of 
agricultural organizations is more important than indicated by the actual number of 
votes from the agricultural sector. The reason is that supporting agriculture gives 
politicians a base for attracting non-agricultural votes from rural areas. Also, the 
agricultural organizations have a high political profile as a whole because an important 
part of the farmers incomes stems from rent-seeking. This means, that the basic 
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condition for existing is the creation of public awareness. Politicians with a friendly 
attitude towards the agricultural interests will benefit from this. 


Alongside the politicians the bureaucrats are important suppliers of agricultural 
decisions. The bureaucrats probably have an extraordinary big influence in the 
agricultural policy area because this policy area is characterized by technicalities and 
many specific rules. A result of the technical character of the agricultural policy is that 
the politicians avoid dealing directly with the many distributive questions in agricultural 
policy. When political decisions are transformed into bureaucratic-technical questions, 
agricultural policy gets a seemingly objective feature. At the same, it gives the 
bureaucrats making the inputs to the political process an extremely big influence. 
(Winters, 1987) All else being equal, one must therefore expect that bureaucrats in the 
agricultural decision-making process prefer an agricultural reform with many details 
instead of a market oriented reform and supplementary income support given 
independently of present or former production. 


Often it is assumed that bureaucrats involved in the agricultural decision-making process 
gain no direct benefit from the political decisions taken. Instead, the major goals of the 
agro-bureaucrats are to increase their power base, responsibilities, staff, and career 
possibilities. These goals are best achieved the more complex and technical agricultural 
policy is, the more important agriculture is as a business sector, the more agriculture is 
managed politically rather than by market forces and the more the technical-bureaucratic 
decisions are legitimised by the involvement of the agricultural organizations in the 
decision-making process. Therefore, in general, agro-bureaucrats are expected to oppose 
a change in the agricultural policy if it involves a strong market orientation, less support 
for agriculture and a smaller agricultural sector. Bureaucrats are even expected to be 
more in favour of continuing and building up agricultural protectionism than agro- 


politicians because they gain fewer benefits from taking general economic and political 
considerations into account. 


Bureaucrats can normally only be expected to move away from the agricultural 
protectionist line if the present agricultural policy directly weakens their relationships 
with other parts of the administration. For example, the Commission’s General 
Directorate for agriculture has been pressing for a reform of the EC agricultural policy 
because a continuation of the former line created an increasing number of conflicts with 
the surroundings of the General Directorate. Especially, the agricultural policy damaged 
EC’s international relations and EC’s reputation in general. 


In the agricultural policy area the general asymmetry which is always present in 
collective, i.e. political decisions is sharpened by the "suppliers" who have independent 
reasons for reinforcing a complicated, protectionist super-asymmetric agricultural policy. 
However, a stronger reflection of the individual preferences can be achieved by limiting 
the general asymmetry of the political decisions and by limiting asymmetry that is 
specific to agriculture. One way could be to strengthen the horizontal political element 
in the now very technical and highly complex agricultural decision-making process. This 
can be done by letting other politicians rather than agro-politicians alone participate in 
the agricultural decision-making process. Increasingly, this is also what is happening, 
especially in form of the European summits (officially called the European Councils) 
which have in recent years sometimes played the role as counter weight to the 
agricultural politicy-making process. 
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7. Economic Welfare Losses 
7.1. Component: The Agricultural Sector 


As mentioned in Section 2 above one of the original objectives of the EC agricultural 
policy was to improve the farmers’ incomes that were, in general, below average relative 
to other sectors. 


In the EC farmers have traditionally been supported through price support measures 
even though all theory and experience indicate that this kind of support is not the 
optimal instrument for meeting the income objectives (cf. Section 3). This is especially 
true for farmers with small incomes. 


According to economic theory price supports have only a limited influence on the return 
to labour and capital in agriculture. Over time capital and labour can be moved between 
the different economic sectors. A relative increase in agricultural prices creates an 
increasing agricultural production which again lead to an increasing demand in the 
agricultural sector for labour and capital. At the same time, agriculture only makes up 
a limited part of the total EC economy. Therefore, agriculture can attract labour and 
capital without increasing the pay-off of the two production factors. 


The same thing cannot be said about the productive factor land because its supply is 
more or less fixed. In other words, land prices rise with increasing agricultural prices. 
This means that a farmer entering the sector after a major expansion of the price 
support has taken place, is forced to pay high interest and repayment because he has 


acquired the land at a price level caused by the price support. The capitalization of the 
price support in land prices also means that the benefits from price support for farmers 
are directly proportional with the amount of land they own. In this way the big land 
owners will benefit more than small land owners. (Winters, 1987) According to an 
analysis made by the Commission in 1980 regional differences in agricultural incomes 
grew rapidly from 1964 to 1977. This was the period where the EC price support 
measures were introduced and expanded. However, also other political instruments used 
as alternatives to the price support are capitalized to a smaller or larger extent. This is 
true for quotas (most importantly, on the milk production) and for the new area 
premiums. Perhaps the fact that big land owners are more prominent in farmers 
organisations is part of an explanation for this. 


In most EC member states land prices have been risen relatively more than the 
agricultural incomes in the last 20 to 30 years. (Nedergaard et al., 1993) In Great Britain 
a great number of empirical analyses have been made in order to prove or disprove the 
theoretical claims that price support is capitalized in the land prices, cf., for example, 
Howarth, 1985; Trail, 1982; Hill & Ray, 1987. Trail examined the relationship between 
price support and land prices in Great Britain from 1950 to 1977. He claims that a 1 per 
cent rise in the level of price support means that the land prices increases 10 per cent 
over a period of time. 


The American agricultural economist, Willard Cochrane (for example, 1985) has used 
his famous treadmill theory to explain the relation between the introduction of new 
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technology in agriculture, decreasing incomes relative to other economic sectors, 
increasing land prices, increasing income differences and public price support policy. In 
a situation without a price support policy the farmer who introduces new and improved 
technology earns an extra profit because his costs decrease while the product prices 
remain the same. When more and more farmers introduce the new technology the 
supply of the relevant products increases and the prices begin to fall. When the new 
technology is spread there is a new equilibrium where all farmers are back in the 
average profit situation and where the price of the product has reached a new and lower 
level. 


According to the treadmill theory this process change when a public price support policy 
is introduced. In this situation the introduction of new technology means that the supply 
of the relevant product increases without a fall in prices. Farmers who introduce new 
technology first will benefit from the situation and expand their production in order to 
improve their incomes. This is possible if their unit costs do not rise. Their unit costs 
will not rise if their long term cost curve is horizontal or falling which is often the case 
in practice. Therefore farmers are forced to compete with other farmers about the 
limited productive factor, land. As a result the land price rises. In the end a new 
equilibrium is created where producers of the relevant products earn no extra profits. 
This time, however, the equilibrium is reached through increased land prices. In other 
words, farmers are trapped on a treadmill. 


The treadmill theory explain some of the inherent problems in the traditional EC 
agricultural policy. With the 1992 EC agricultural reform the speed of the EC treadmill 
will probably slow down a little. The reason is that a part of the future agricultural 
support is de-coupled from production. This also means that part of the incentives to 
introduce new technology no longer exists. On the other hand, the fundamental problems 


that the treadmill theory points to will still exist. 
7.2. Totality: Economic Efficiency 


In Section 7.1. the economic impact of especially the dominant political instrument in 
the Common Agricultural Policy, the price support, was analyzed for the agricultural 
sector while it is the impact on the member states’ economies and the EC economy 
which is analyzed in this section. 


There is a broad consensus about the theoretical framework for the analysis of the 
economic impact of agricultural policies. This framework consists of a calculation of the 
welfare losses or the so-called "dead weight losses". In Table 1 a number of empirical 
analyses of the welfare losses caused by the EC agricultural policy are shown. The 
economic losses are divided between losses for consumers and tax payers and economic 
gains for producers. 
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Table 1. Analysis of the welfare economic losses by the EC agricultural policy (billions 
of dollars per year, 1980-prices). 


Consumers Tax payersProducers Total 
Year” loss loss gain 


Australian Bureau 
of Agriculture 
(1985) 


Buckwell, 
Harvey, Thomp 
son & Parton 
(1982)” 


Tyers & 
Anderson 1985 
(1986)” 


OECD(1987)” 1979-81 


The year the analyses were made. 

Includes both the EC agricultural policy and the member states’ national agricultural policies. 
Includes only the effects of the EC agricultural policy. 

The effects are calculated for the nine most important agricultural products. 


On the basis of the different estimates of the size of the welfare losses shown in Table 
1 it can be concluded that the economic welfare losses of the EC agricultural policy are 
high. It can now be seen that tax payers until now have suffered relatively small losses. 
In the future, however, tax payers will have to contribute relatively more to the EC 
agricultural policy while the consumers will have to pay relatively less. 


Even though the estimates of the economic welfare losses as a result of the EC 
agricultural policy are different according to how the factors in the analysis are weighted, 
it can be concluded that the welfare loss is considerable. Nevertheless, the size of the 
welfare losses does not seem to have played any role for the adoption of the 1992- 
reform. This can be seen from the fact that the Common Agricultural Policy after the 
implementation of the reform will probably lead to increasing rather than decreasing 
welfare losses. However, the fact the political decision-makers ignore the overall 
economic impact of their political decisions is also what one should expect according to 
the public choice theory. 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
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8. Difficulties in Political Coordination 
8.1. Component: Member State Interests 


Both the objectives and the principles of the EC agricultural policy can be seen as a 
compromise among the member states. On the one hand, Germany was fighting for 
higher prices converging to the high home market prices in Germany. On the other 
hand, France was fighting for common principles and a protected EC market. The 
compromise in the first price negotiations has been reached by using the principle of the 
highest common factor where both parties to a large extent have their wishes fulfilled. 
As a consequence, the price policy became the dominating instrument in the EC 
agricultural policy amounting to more than 90 per cent of all agricultural expenditures. 


Right from the beginning the EC agricultural policy has created an incentive to 
considerably increase agricultural production, given high prices and free access to the 
markets of all member states. In the 1960’s the policy did not cause great problems 
because the self sufficiency degree was below 100 for most products. In other words, the 
expansion of production was politically acceptable because the export losses were 
transferred to countries outside the EC. In the 1960's, for example, Denmark, as a non- 
member state, experienced a considerable decline in its agricultural exports to Germany 
and Italy. 


At the same time, however, in the EC’s common financing of the Common Agricultural 
Policy induces internal conflicts because some countries benefit much more from the 
policy than others. Also, it has given the individual member states an incentive to 
increase agricultural production through national measures. 


The payments to the individual member states from EC’s agricultural fund, FEOGA, is 
shown in Table 2. 


Table 2. The payments from FEOGA to the individual member states (dollars per 
capita) 


Belgium 
Denmark 
Germany 
Greece 
Spain 
France 
Ireland 

Italy 
Luxembourg 
Holland 
Portugal 
Great Britain 


1973 1981 1991 _ 
29.6 57,9 180,0 
90,7 115,0 288,1 
17,5 38,8 100,7 
| 267,3 
103,4 
| 30,7 66,8 137,7 
| 39,8 164,4 594.8 
14,1 44,5 97,0 
20,0 18,6 10,1 
58,8 93,5 216,8 
39.2 
| 4,0 23.6 50,8 
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Source: Commission (1992). 


Normally, the ministers of agriculture in the EC Council of Ministers make their 
decisions by using the general rule "that what is good for agriculture is good for the 
country". The ministers of finance, however, are mostly interested in the contribution 
from the EC agricultural policy to the national budget. The ministers of foreign affairs 
see the Common Agricultural Policy as part of a foreign policy game where the 
agricultural policy can be used to improve the relations towards other member states. 


In the debate about the EC agricultural policy the question of net benefits or net losses 
from the EC budget has played a major role. Germany and Great Britain, for example, 
have received extra ordinary budgetary rebates using the argument that they get 
relatively small contributions from the EC budget. In the debate, the concept of "juste 
retour" has also been used to question whether it is in accordance with the principles of 
economic solidarity in the EEC treaty that Denmark and Holland (belonging to the 
member states with the highest GDP per capita) are also among the member states 
receiving the highest amount per capita from the EC agricultural budget, cf. Table 2. 


However, the most damaging behaviour of the member states’ are probably their 
attempts to improve payments from FEOGA. This has increased national pressure to 
expand their agricultural production. The common financing of the EC agricultural 
policy means that each member state can increase the repayments from FEOGA by 
expanding its agricultural production. As a result, the EC agricultural policy becomes 
more and more expensive. Ritson (1979) has calculated that if the support of agriculture 
in each member state was increased in the 1970's, the marginal social costs within that 
country would have fallen instead of rising which would normally be the case if it was 
a purely national policy. This situation favours the adoption of national support schemes 
in the EC because these are in the short term interest of the member states even 
though they are not in the best interest of all member states in the long run. (Bublot, 
1984) This is also why the Common Agricultural Policy has been compared with the well 
known public choice example in which a group of people visits a restaurant and agrees 
to share the bill without taking into account what and how much each participant has 
been eating. (Nello, 1984; Runge & Myers, 1987; Kristensen, 1987) This fundamental 
free-riding problem is a probable explanation of the first attempt to renationalize the 
EC agricultural policy that can be found in the reform from 1992. In other words, 
renationalization is to a certain degree rightly or wrongly seen as a method to solve part 
of the free-riding problem. 


The net budget effect of the payments from FEOGA is often used as a measure of the 
member states’ interest in the EC agricultural policy. However, this measure in a 
customs union perspective has to be supplemented with the trade effect before the total 
economic interest of the member states in the EC agricultural policy can be uncovered. 


The creation of a customs union affects the international trade in two ways. It can led 
to trade creation when expensive national production is replaced by cheaper import from 
an other member state in the customs union. Or it can lead to trade diversion when 
cheap imports from third countries are replaced by more expensive imports from 
another member state. 
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Mendes (1987) has calculated that since 1973 the trade diversion has been an 
increasingly dominant feature of the EC agricultural policy. To a great degree the EC 
has replaced cheap imports with expensive agricultural produce from within the customs 
union. The result has been welfare losses both in the EC and in the outside world. 


Among the member states with the highest net economic benefits from the EC 
agricultural policy are Denmark and Holland. This is also why these countries are among 
the most stubborn supporters of the traditional principles of the Common Agricultural 
Policy. This was seen, for example, in the negotiations about the reform of the policy. 


On the other hand, Germany was from the beginning in favour of the 1992-reform 
together with Greece, Ireland, Portugal, Spain, Italy and Luxembourg. These are all 
member states that have either received relatively small amounts from the traditional 
EC agricultural policy (Luxembourg and Germany), member states with many small 
farmers (Ireland), and/or member states producing traditionally less subsidized Southern 
European products (Greece, Portugal, Spain, and Italy). 


The member states that were from the beginning against the reform are Great Britain, 
Denmark, Belgium, Holland and partly France. These member states have either 
benefitted from the traditional EC agricultural policy (Denmark and Holland), 
benefitted very little from EC agricultural policy in general (Great Britain) and/or 
producers of Northern products (Belgium and partly France). 


At the same time, several of the member states that were originally against the 1992- 
reform were also strongly in favour of a GATT agreement. This is the case for Great 
Britain, Holland and Denmark. Therefore, these countries were increasingly put under 
stress as it became clear that a condition for a GATT solution was an EC agricultural 
reform. So, the traditional blocking mininorities in the EC that are normally able to 
upheld status quo were eliminated this time. 


All in all, it seems as if the influence of the farmers on the political decision-makers 
play a more important role for the countries’ attitude towards a restructuring of the EC 
agricultural policy than countries net economic benefits. For example, one should expect 
that the modest position of the German agriculture in the German economy and the 
relatively small contributions from the EC agricultural policy would give Germany a 
positive attitude towards a thorough and purely market oriented reform of the Common 
Agricultural Policy. However, such a purely economic prediction does not correspond 
to reality. Other facts must be included in the analysis. For instance, Gardner (1987) has 
pointed to the existence of the big and influential agricultural lobby in Germany. Also 
the interests are strengthened by the fact the minister of agriculture for many years have 
come from Bavaria where the fight between FDP and CSU over the agricultural voters 
is particularly intense. 


In other words, the asymmetries modelled on page 16 are much more decisive than 
diffuse welfare economic benefits for member states as a whole. 
8.2. Totality: the Common Interests 


Finally, decisions concerning the Common Agricultural Policy are made by the ministers 
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of agriculture in the Council of Ministers. Therefore, the decision-making structure of 
this body is important. According to the EEC treaty it is possible to make a decision 
about EC agricultural policy with a qualified majority (about two third of the votes 
weighted by size of the country) in the Council of Ministers. However, there is a 
tradition of requiring unanimity for decisions concerning price supports for individual 
products. Normally the negotiations continue until an overall agreement is reached. Only 
under extraordinary circumstances will ministers vote on the agricultural prices. On the 
other hand, in these parts of EC agricultural policy which are not part of the price 
negotiations, voting according to the principle of qualified majority has become the rule. 


Because of the unanimity norm in the price negotiations, each and every member state 
can play the role of “actual dictators" in the Council of Ministers. (Runge & Myers, 
1987) Because of this voting method, EC price support has probably become higher and 
more difficult to adapt to world market level than would otherwise have been the case. 


The basic problems with the unanimity norm are: 1) that they are extremely time 
consuming, 2) that when each and every country can veto during the negotiations it 
means higher price support and 3) that the budget expenditures, as a result, increase. 


Public choice theorists have often argued in favour of veto voting (or at least voting with 
qualified majority) claiming that this would be Pareto optimal. However, it is a 
precondition that there is a well functioning market for log-rolling. (Buchanan & 
Tullock, 1962) This is not the case in the EC where decision-making competence has 
been split between the individual Council of Ministers. Here, the voting by veto will tend 
to favour status quo. On the other hand, as other areas of cooperation gain weight in 
the EC possibilities for log-rolling will increase. 


An institutional explanation of EC budgetary reform from 1992 is in no doubt that 
increased integration and changed voting rules have improved the possibilities of log- 
rolling and package-deals. Hereby, interests in upholding status quo have been 
weakened. 


Still, it is not only the unanimity norm of the Council of Ministers that impedes the 
functioning of the EC. As shown in Section 4 the agro-politicians and, therefore, also the 
ministers of agriculture in the Council of Ministers are - no matter what the voting rule 
is - disposed to obtain a "good deal" for the farmers. At the same time, the Agricultural 
Council of Ministers are not responsible for the budgetary and other consequences of 
the agricultural decisions. Besides, in the agricultural decision-making process, there is 
no strong opponent of the agricultural ministers who can pursue the interests of EC 
finances, the consumers and the environment. At the national level, these opponents are 
established in form of the Ministry of Finance, the Ministry of Environment etc. in the 
government, and in the national parliaments. 


At the EC level, an institution like the European Parliament lacks the capacity to act 
as an opponent of the special interests in the EC decision-making process. Even though 
the authority and power base of the European Parliament have been growing over time 
it plays no decisive role in the system of checks and balances at the EC level. 


According to the EEC treaty the Commission has the task of pursuing the overall 
interests of the EC. However, a fundamental weakness of the Commission is that it lacks 
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democratic legitimacy compared to the Council of Ministers. Still, the Commission plays 
a powerful role in the EC decision-making system because of its right and obligation to 
make proposals for the Council of Ministers. 


In the EC agricultural policy area the Commission has always put forward price 
proposals that implied a lower agricultural price level than the prices finally adopted. 
Therefore, the EC budgetary expenditures would have been lower if the Commissions 
price had been adopted unchanged. 


However, this does not mean that the Commissions proposals about the EC agricultural 
policy are without influence from agricultural interest organization. The Commission has 
a legal obligation to consult COPA when it is working out agricultural proposals. This 
obligation is far from being a formality. Gardner (1987) concludes on basis of interviews 
with bureaucrats in the Commission from 1978 to 1984 that considerations by COPA 
representatives were, to a large extent, taken into account. This was especially the case 
with the development in agricultural productivity where COPA always underestimated 
trends while in the development of international demand, COPA constantly overesti- 
mated. 


The European Council seems to be better at working across the sectoral division lines 
of the EC. (Bulmer & Wessels, 1987) It also seems to take better care of the overall 
interests of the EC than the Council of Ministers. (Bulmer & Wessels, 1987; Brewin, 
1987) That is also why the European Council, at certain occasions, has contributed to 
the weaking of political asymmetry in the EC decision-making process. Both at the 
meeting of the European Council in Brussels, February 1988, and in Edinburgh, 


December 1992, decisions have been taken to tighten the budgetary procedures and 
keep the agricultural expenditures within certain limits. 


All in all, however, it is clear that the internal political counterweights relative to 
agricultural interests are too light to play a decisive role in the pressure for a regime 
shift in the EC agricultural policy. The political institutions that can offbalance some of 
the political asymmetries at the national level are too weak to do so at the EC level. 
Therefore, it is of no surprise that the decisive pressure for a regime shift in the EC 
agricultural policy would have to come from outside. 


9. Conclusions 


The Common Agricultural Policy can be regarded as a threefold asymmetric decision- 
making system. Firstly, there is asymmetry between the concentrated and highly 
organized interests of producers and the diffuse therefore interests of consumers which 
means that the welfare costs of the decisions are spilled over to the consumers and tax 
payers. Secondly, there is asymmetry in the institutional structures which means that the 
welfare costs supporting the national agricultural interests is spilled over to other 
member states. In this case the EC political system is characterized by a tight 
relationship between well-organized producer interetts and bureaucratic structures while 
the general interests normally institutionalized in an elected, legislative body is almost 
non-existing. Thirdly, the EC agricultural policy is an asymmetric decision-making system 
because there is a possibility to transfer losses in exports to countries outside the EC 
customs union. In the agricultural policy area the general asymmetry which is always 
present in collective, political decisions is also sharpened by the "suppliers" of political 
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decisions who have independent reasons for reinforcing a complicated, protectionist 
super-asymmetric agricultural policy. 


On the other hand, the EC agricultural reform marks a shift in the regime of the 
Common Agricultural Policy. How did this shift come about in a situation with the 
abovementioned asymmetries trying to upheld status quo? Of cource, the regime shift 
is to some extent due to an internal pressure. The most important pressure, however, 
had to come from the outside. Internally, the price support policy has increased 
production and led to considerable and more visible costs for export funds and storage. 
Add to this the increasing weight of the new member states in Southern Europe with 
many small farmers producing other goods than the traditionally highly subsidized 
Northern European ones. Besides, intensive farming has sometimes resulted in 
considerable environmental problems. Additionally, increasing agricultural support has 
not created satisfactory income possibilities for a great number of farmers. All of these 
pressures would have been insufficient if there had not been an external pressure. 


The external pressure has been the decisive factor in pressing for reform of the EC 
agricultural policy. This pressure has first and foremost been exercised by United States 
during the GATT negotiations. Within the EC, industry has strongly played a role as 
catalyst of the external pressure because industry fears a collapse of the GATT 
negotiations. As the external pressure on the EC agricultural policy intensified, the 
internal asymmetry took new forms that were more acceptable to the external actors. 


This is seen in the agricultural reform from 1992 in which price support will be gradually 
replaced by other support measures that do not offer the same incentives to increasem 
production. The total level of public support, however, does not shrink, and in order to 
give the same public support with as little impact on production as possible, bureaucratic 
measures are used. As a result, the international pressure for liberalisation of 
agricultural trade has triggered internal bureaucratization. 
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Traditionally, the justification of religious 
toleration has been closely associated with liberal 
political ideas and practices.1 Indeed, many proponents of 
liberalism have claimed for themselves a virtual monopoly on 
the defense of the right and liberty of free persons in 
matters of conscience and worship. 2 Liberal politics alone 
is deemed capable of generating the principles which render 
tolerance a necessary (rather than merely contingent or 
accidental) property of human relations. Two grounds are 
ordinarily elicited in support of this view. First, 
liberalism’s commitment to the logical priority of the 
freedom of the individual over public or communal demands 
entails that activities and doctrines that do not directly 
interfere with the exercise of liberty by others should be 
protected by the state (Raz 1988: 155). Second, liberal 
thought necessarily presumes a sort of skepticism with 
regard to strong or "thick" conceptions of the good life and 
of the common good which results in the prohibition of the 
imposition of any one conception of the "true" or "right" 
human ends upon all individuals (Shklar 1989: 25). Whether 
taken separately or in combination, these principles are 
usually said to yield a unwavering devotion to the doctrine 
of the liberty of conscience. 


Of course, no one would deny that many non-liberal 
political systems have practiced (or are at least in 
principle capable of practicing) some form of religious 
toleration. Recently, for instance, a case has been made 
that Hobbesian absolutism can equally well be employed to 
defend freedom of conscience and belief (Ryan 1982 and 
1988). The liberal retort, however, would seem to be that 
all such non-liberal notions of toleration are ultimately 
based on utility and permission. That is, religious 
diversity is tolerated insofar as it promotes some further 
goal such as harmony or prosperity. Hence, should tolerance 
no longer further these external goals, or should it hinder 
them, it could just as easily be renounced for the sake of 
the very same goals. By contrast, because liberalism treats 
the individual as an end-in-itself, his or her religious 
liberty cannot be removed or limited simply because it is 
not conducive to some positive social good external to the 
individual. It is true that, even on a liberal account, 
toleration is not entirely unrestrained. Freedom of religion 
does not exempt persons from obedience to the laws 
legitimately enacted by a liberal regime. But the toleration 
proposed by liberalism does require that religious liberty 
must be respected where it does not violate the ability of 
others to exercise their legitimate rights. 


In the present paper, I intend to dispute the claim 
that liberalism enjoys a special place in the defense of 
toleration. My assertion is not itself novel. Critics of 
liberalism have already pointed out that the rise of 
intolerant attitudes and practices in our own century has 
often been a byproduct of "too much liberalism" (Barber 


1989: 56). Even some dedicated liberals such as Hayek have 
(perhaps inadvertently) revealed that liberalism’s devotion 
to tolerance of religious diversity may be less than 
complete and wholehearted.* And the challenges to the depth 
of the liberal respect for "difference" that have been 
registered by feminist and postmodernist critics have 
reinforced the impression of the superficiality of liberal 
toleration (Young 1990: 98-107). At the moment, however, I 
wish to follow a less direct and potentially more perilous 
(although I think ultimately more fruitful) route in 
uncoupling liberalism from its exalted status as the 
exclusive theoretical foundation for a strong doctrine of 
tolerance. It is my view that communitarian political theory 
is capable of yielding an equally solid, and in many ways 
more theoretically satisfactory, groundwork on which to 
construct a defense of religious liberty. 


On the surface, the appeal to communitarianism in this 
connection may seem somewhat implausible. According to 
communitarians, the liberal privileging of individual over 
community and of personal preference over some thicker 
conception of the human good is psychologically implausible, 
socially alienating and conceptually indefensible. For 
communitarian theory, the liberal ideal of the neutrality of 
the state towards the pursuit of private ends (even were it 
fully attainable) needs to be replaced by a "politics of the 
common good" (Taylor 1986), guided by public beliefs about 
the relative merits of different forms of life. In spite of 
their success in identifying the shortcomings of some of the 
fundamental tenets of liberalism, communitarian thinkers 
have demonstrated a consistent inability to formulate 
principles and policy recommendations that do not erode such 
desirable values as personal privacy and tolerance for 
individual or group differences. Although no communitarian 
(to my knowledge) has directly addressed the problem of 
religious toleration, communitarian discussion of related 
matters of individual conduct and belief (such as abortion, 
homosexuality and pornography) have proven to be 
superficial, exclusionary, and readily susceptible to 
ridicule and condemnation (Sandel 1984 and 1989; cf. Gutmann 
1985: 318-21; Kymlicka 1989: 85-9; Herzog 1986: 481-90). In 
general, communitarians seem bound to arrive at conclusions 
which are indistinguishable from majoritarians and (largely 
conservative) proponents of so-called "community standards." 
Since religions, especially those which adopt unusual or 
non-traditional convictions, are certainly capable of 
challenging a given society’s dominant values and beliefs, 
the "politics of the common good" upheld by communitarianism 
may seem compatible with a policy of religious intolerance. 


I do not believe, however, that the contingency of 
toleration, and therefore the possibility of intolerance, 
are inescapable consequences of every version of the 
communitarian thesis. It is my intention to rescue 
communitarianism from this charge (and thus to expose as 
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fraudulent the alleged liberal monopoly on the defense of 
religious toleration) by proposing an alternate account of 
the communitarian thesis that is capable of bolstering a 
strong commitment to tolerance. This account is derived from 
the theory of "communal functionalism" that has been 
articulated elsewhere (Nederman 1992b). Conceptually, my 
argument shall proceed as follows. If we conceive of the 
community as an arrangement of functionally distinct parts, 
each of which is necessary for the well-being of the whole 
and of all the others, then the common good can only be 
identified and applied by the joint participation of all the 
members in the political process. Any attempt to exclude 
functional members from public life on the basis of 
non-functional criteria (that is, forms of conduct or modes 
of belief which are extraneous to the intercommunication of 
functions) thus directly damages the realization of the 
common good itself. Interdependence entails inclusion. 
Likewise, inasmuch as the common good is not all-embracing, 
but is more narrowly concerned with the performance of 
function, it remains possible to permit a large private 
realm which is nonetheless consistent with a communitarian 
interpretation of political society. Since there are no 
valid grounds for regulating differences which do not affect 
the activities necessary for the public welfare, respect for 
privacy and individuality is a logical concomitant of 
communal functionalism. 


My defense of this conceptual case will proceed by way 
of an examination of the political theory of the 
fourteenth-century author Marsiglio of Padua, whose writings 
(especially the Defensor Minor) advance the claim that 
religious difference (potentially even apostasy and perhaps 
atheism) should not be an impediment to civic intercourse 
and inclusion, nor a matter of public regulation. To appeal 
to a medieval figure in the course of constructing a 
communitarian argument for religious toleration may seem 
strange. After all, the Latin Middle Ages is not generally 
viewed as a period of Western history when respect for 
diverse religious beliefs and practices even within 
Christianity was sustained. As Preston King observed, "No 
Christian writer during the Middle Ages can readily be 
described as an opponent of intolerance. Religious truth was 
assumed to be so self-evident that opposition to it was 
taken to imply evil, not error" (1976: 73). That King’s 
conclusion is widely shared today is indicated by the 
unanimity among studies of toleration in beginning the 
historical account of their subject with the sixteenth or 
seventeenth centuries. (see Mendus 1989: 6-7, 23; Horton and 
Mendus 1985: 1-2; Kamen 1967). 


In light of this presumption against the Middle Ages, I 
must emphasize that my appeal to Marsiglio of Padua as an 
archetypical communitarian defender of religious liberty is 
neither fanciful nor mere ancestor hunting. I do not attempt 
to impute to or derive from his writing views that he could 
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not plausibly have held. Rather, Marsiglio is quite explicit 
about both his willingness to countenance religious 
diversity and the theoretical principles which support this 
tolerance. Ironically, it was precisely because of the 
historical circumstances in which he was writing that he 
could move so far towards a theoretically complete and 
coherent defense of toleration. In an age when religion, 
above almost all other standards, was used as the dividing 
line between communal inclusion and exclusion, Marsiglio 
took special care to ensure that the "public" standards of 
political life, based on the functional requirements of the 
community, were strictly separated from and preferred to the 
"private" dimension of religion. During his lifetime, of 
course, Marsiglio was condemned as a dangerous heretic 
(Pincin 1967: 156-7), but this simply reinforced his 
cognizance of the need to confine religion to its 
appropriate role within the community. 


Marsiglian Communal Functionalism 


Marsiglio of Padua’s major work, the Defensor Pacis 
(completed in 1324), constitutes an important contribution 
to medieval communal functionalist thinking. Although 
commonly regarded to be an Aristotelian tract, the Defensor 
Pacis is clearly independent of the teleological principles 
of politics articulated by Aristotle (Nederman 1990a and 
1992a). According to Marsiglio, the best and highest 
temporal aim to which good regimes can aspire is the 
provision of a sufficient or materially adequate existence. 
Diseased governments, on the other hand, would seem to be 
those which impede or retard the sufficient life of their 
subjects. Consequently, the structure of the Marsiglian 
community is determined by the wide-ranging socio-economic 
functions that human beings are able to perforn. 


Marsiglio asserts that the emergence of the perfected 
community is stimulated by the growth of social complexity: 
"Those first [village] communities did not have so great a 
differentiation and ordering of parts, or so large a 
quantity of necessary arts and rules of living, as were 
gradually to be found afterwards in perfect communities" 
(Marsiglio 1928: 1.3.4).° The chief token of this complexity 
was the developing social division of labor, which led human 
beings to concentrate their efforts on specialized tasks. 
This division derives from human physiology itself: human 
beings are "born bare and unprotected from the excess force 
of the air and other elements, and capable of suffering and 
destruction." Their vulnerability leads them to invent "arts 
of diverse kinds and types to avoid these injuries. But 
since these arts can only be exercised by a large number of 
men, and can only be made through their association with one 
another, men had to assemble together in order to attain 
what was beneficial through these arts and to avoid what was 
harmful" (Marsiglio 1928: 1.4.3). As the division of labor 
expanded, the Defensor Pacis contends, people became more 
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dependent upon one another and yet, as a direct result, they 
also were more prone to enter into conflict. For as the 
economic self-sufficiency of households was eroded by 
economic interdependence, so the opportunities increased for 
dispute over control of the benefits of association. This 
development more than any other sparked the creation of the 
civil community governed by specialized rulers according to 
law. 


It is differentiation of function, then, that forms the 
real basis for the political life as envisaged by Marsiglio. 
But this is not to be confused with the functionalism of 
Plato’s ideal polis, where justice in the city depends upon 
each one "doing one’s job and keeping to one’s own." The 
division of responsibilities assigned by Marsiglio entails 
the diffusion of concern about the good of the whole. He 
does not transform ruling into a purely technical art, nor 
does he advocate a corporate pluralism which limits the 
participation of the various parts of society to the 
promotion of their narrow self-interests within a public 
forum. Rather, he maintains that each segment of the 
community, precisely insofar as it contributes to the good 
of the whole in a particular fashion (by performing some 
specific function), also thereby acquires a general duty 
towards the maintenance of the social organism. There are no 
grounds upon which the exercise of this general duty may 
legitimately be suppressed; the maintenance of the common 
good, as opposed to rule in accordance with some private or 
partial set of interests, is deemed to depend upon the 
ability of each and every member to determine autonomously 
the standards by which the healthy community is to be 
governed. Marsiglio’s approach to the diversity within the 
community thus acknowledges the indispensability of 
individual rational judgement in regard to the public 
welfare. 


From Function to Community 


The Defensor Pacis gages the level of the "development" 
or "perfection" of a community according to the extent of 
the differentiation of its parts, where such parts are 
understood to be the specialized functional divisions within 
society. It is only possible to speak of the "perfect 
community, called the civitas, with the differentiation of 
its parts" once human beings have discovered the variegated 
activities through which the full range of their needs may 
be met (Marsiglio 1928: 1.3.5). 


Since diverse things are necessary to men who desire a 
sufficient life, things which cannot be supplied by men 
of one order or office, there had to be diverse human 
orders or offices in this association, exercising or 
supplying such diverse things which men need for a 
sufficient life (Marsiglio 1928: 1.4.5). 
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Marsiglio thus places a premium on reciprocity. The 
intercommunication of functions should be the goal of the 
multiplicity of parts. The final cause of each member is the 
well-being of the whole community rather than simply its 
narrow self-interest (Marsiglio 1928: 1.6.9). In turn, every 
function is itself indispensable for the sufficient communal 
life which all human beings naturally desire (Marsiglio 1928: 
1.5.2-11). The parts are consequently regarded as parts of 
the civic body. These parts do not perform their functions in 
isolation, but rather in the context of and in relation to 
the other elements of the civil community (Marsiglio 1928: 
2649.23. 


Yet Marsiglio acknowledges that this notion of function 
is potentially problematic. For, on the one hand, the 
specialized parts of the state all have narrowly constituted 
purposes: the end of each segment of society must be the 
completion of its own specific task. Hence, "the final 
cause of the shipbuilding part of the civic body is a ship; 
of the military part, the practice of arms and fighting..." 
(Marsiglio 1928: 1.6.9). In this sense, the goal of the 
members is a private, partial good that is exclusive to it 
and that might even in principle stand in conflict with the 
aims of the other sections. Yet, on the other hand, no part 
of the community can survive without the cooperation of the 
other parts. The intercommunication of functions is 
necessary for the sustenance of the multiplicity of parts. 
Understood from this perspective, "these diverse human 
orders or offices are none other than the many and distinct 
parts of the civic body" (Marsiglio 1928: 1.4.5). Viewed 
communally, the final cause of each member must be the 
well-being of the whole community rather than simply its 
narrow self-interest. The parts do not perform their 
functions in isolation, but rather in the context of and in 
relation to the other elements of the civil community. 


Marsiglio does not want to deny the relative autonomy 
that should be afforded to the various sections of the 
community: each must be permitted the opportunity to operate 
as it sees fit. Yet he wishes to avoid the potential for 
conflict that would exist if the public regulation of the 
parts were to be absent. Consequently, he draws a 
distinction between habitus, a personal disposition or 
trait, and officia, a duty or office. Understood in one way, 
every particular part of the community arises from a natural 
"disposition (habitus) of the human body or soul," an 
endowed quality which orients the individual towards some 
definite function (Marsiglio 1928: 1.6.9). But, at the same 
time, because ali of the functions issuing from well-trained 
dispositions and necessary for material human survival are 
simultaneously exercised in the context of the civil body, 
they must be ordered according to a common principle. While 
Marsiglio maintains a distinction between public and private 
(Nederman 1990b), he denies that it can be drawn so as to 
classify communally necessary functions as beyond the 


standards set by justice. Rather, he holds that all the 
parts, precisely insofar as they are prerequisites for the 
sufficient life of the communal body, must be guided by and 
responsive to the welfare of the community. It is in this 
sense that the parts are also officia subject to direction 
by the whole body of citizens. They are parts of the civic 
body: they "are properly called offices (officia), as though 
services, since, considering that they are established in 
the civic body, they are ordered towards human service" 
(Marsiglio 1928: 1.7.1). In other words, as modes of 
habitus, these functions are essentially particularistic in 
character, taking their functional goals as their purpose. 
Yet as officia, they are public-regarding and therefore 
contribute to an end beyond themselves. 


For this reason, Marsiglio insists that nature itself, 
even when supplemented by training, is not sufficient to 
qualify a person as the member of any "part" of the 
community. Rather, while possession of a given habitus is a 
necessary condition for the performance of a function, the 
Defensor Pacis requires that the actual determination and 
regulation of the parts, insofar as they are offices of the 
Civil body, pertain only to the will of the comnunity 
itself. He stipulates that the "productive or efficient 
causes of offices, inasmuch as they are called a habitus of 
the soul, are human minds and wills through their cognitions 
and desires, whether independently or jointly" (1928: 
1.7.3). These "minds and wills" express themselves 
communally. With the collective body rests the primary 
authority to differentiate necessary functions within the 
community and to assign citizens to carry out these tasks. 
Indeed, Marsiglio compares the power of the community to 
that of nature itself: just as nature distinguishes the 
parts of the animal, so the communal will determines the 
parts of the civil body (Marsiglio 1928: 1.8.1). 


Function and Citizenship 


For many political theorists, function has served as 
the basis for excluding individuals from citizenship and 
civic identity. Thus, Aristotle said that the "parts of a 
polis" should be confined to those elements of it which are 
indispensable (1932: 1328a-b). But he characterized farmers, 
artisans and tradesmen merely as "necessary conditions" 
rather than "parts," on the grounds that they are not only 
dispensable but indeed "ignoble and inimical to excellence" 
(1329a35, 1328b40). The best polis is that within which all 
the members excel through the exercise of their virtues. 


By contrast, Marsiglio refrains from such an absolute 
separation between parts and conditions. Instead, he 
appeals to the need for diversity within the community: 
there is a material necessity for all "the parts of the 
civitas, in whose perfect and unimpeded interaction and 
intercommunication we have said to consist the tranquility 
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of the civitas" (1928: 1.5.1). Reciprocity precludes 
exclusion. The parts must each be accorded a basic civic 
identity: this is the only way to avoid the disordering of 
the communal whole. 


The multitude or people of all the associations within 
the polity or civil body taken together are greater, and 
aS a consequence, it judges with more secure judgement 
than any of its parts separately, regardless of whether 
that part may be the masses,. . . such as the farmers, 
artisans and their kind, or the magistrates, that is, 
those who are officials serving the ruler in 
administration, or honorable men, that is, the 
association of the best men. . . (Marsiglio 1928: 


The status of citizen encompasses those who perform 
agricultural, mechanical and commercial functions just as 
surely as the leisured and educated elites. The salient 
criterion for citizenship is one’s contribution to the 
community judged along functional lines. 


Still, it is one matter to afford to necessary 
functions a place in the community, and quite another to 
claim for them the active responsibilities of the citizen. 
In order to bridge this gap, Marsiglio expresses his 
confidence in the rational powers with which all (or nearly 


all) human beings are endowed. He rejects the claim that the 
mass of the citizen body is bound to be utterly vicious and 
incapable of discovering its own truest and highest 
interest. On the contrary, the Defensor Pacis insists that 
"the assembled multitude of all is able to discern and 
desire the common justice and benefit in greater measure 
than any part taken separately, however prudent that part 
may be" (Marsiglio 1928: 1.13.6). Consequently, all 
decisions about public affairs, such as the implementation 
of new laws, must be placed before the whole citizen body in 
order to receive authorization. In his theory of the 
operation of the communal association, just as in his 
conception of its origination, Marsiglio does not deny the 
need for prudent men to guide the process (see Nederman 
1991: 31-3). Yet most individuals, despite their lack of 
leisure and education, "nevertheless share in the 
understanding and judgement of practical affairs" (Marsiglio 
1928: 1.13.7). To deny such a full rational capacity to 
citizens would be to uphold the view (which Marsiglio 
expressly denounced) that some segment or group enjoys 
privileged access to knowledge of the common good and thus 
is competent to rule apart from the "multitude." In sun, 
Marsiglio remains unconvinced that any function requisite 
for the health of the civil body is so demeaning or 
degrading as to render impossible the exercise of reason. 
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Religion and Function 


Marsiglio’s treatment of religion flows directly from 
his functionalist account of political community. The 
priesthood is simply one of the six main offices in the 
civil body, and it activities must thus be regulated for the 
sake of the common good. Specifically, the Defensor Pacis 
identifies "the end of the priesthood" as "teaching and 
educating human beings in those matters which, according to 
the evangelical law, it is necessary to believe, do and 
refrain from in order to attain eternal salvation and avoid 
misery" (Marsiglio 1928: 1.6.8). A perfected human community 
requires priests to minister to the souls of its members, 
just as it requires farmers to feed it and soldiers to 
defend it. But this entails that the religious functions of 
the clergy must be treated as just another public office, 
subject to the supervision of the citizen assembly (which 
Marsiglio terms the "human legislator"). 


This insistence upon the priesthood as a civic office 
might seem to imply support for establishmentarianism, a 
doctrine generally inimical to religious toleration. 
Certainly, Marsiglio holds that the Catholic faith is the 
one true faith (1928: 1.5.14), and he retains for the 
community the right to license priests and to oversee their 
teachings (1928: 2.21.15). But he also acknowledges the 
legitimacy of the priestly office in non-Christian regimes 
(1928: 1.5.10-13). When judged from a civil perspective, 
the "truth" of Christianity is not immediately germane. What 
matters instead is that, whatever the religion practiced by 
a given civic body, its priests conform their activities to 
the welfare of the whole. The validity of the religion does 
not confer upon the priesthood any greater authority over or 
autonomy from the community than is permitted to "false" 
religions. Consequently, Marsiglio denies to the priestly 
office any inherent powers of coercion or compulsion. The 
priesthood’s activities are entirely instructional: it 
educates citizens in the law of God, but it is prohibited 
from directly compelling anyone to believe its lessons or 
from commanding temporal punishment for those who disputes 
its dogmas. Coercion pertains wholly to the human legislator 
or to its authorized executive, the ruling segment of the 
society. 


But Marsiglio still appears to leave the door open to 
religious intolerance and persecution. For since he has set 
the activities of religious office within the public domain, 
might the priesthood not simply appeal to the community of 
citizens to punish in coercive fashion those who offend 
against divine law or ecclesiastical teachings? This is in 
fact the position to which Marsiglio apparently subscribed 
in the second discourse of the Defensor Pacis. This is 
evident from Marsiglio’s discussion of the power of 
excommunication, which not only excludes heretics from 
membership in the church, but which also prohibits believers 


from engaging in any sort of intercourse with 
excommunicates. Consequently, he points out, excommunication 
is both "punishment for the status of the future life" and 
"also a grave penaity. . . for the status of the present 
life, in that. . . he is deprived of civil communion and 
benefits" (1928: 2.6.12). If the priesthood were permitted 
to excommunicate individuals on its own authority, it could 
interfere with impunity in civil affairs and impose its 
wishes on the community through the threat or imposition of 
the ban of excommunication. Marsiglio fears that the clergy 
could even 


remove all cities and governments from the kings and 
rulers who stand over them. For when any ruler is 
excommunicated, the multitude subject to him will also 
be excommunicated if it wishes to obey the 
excommunicated ruler; and thus the power of every ruler 
will be broken (Marsiglio 1928: 2.6.13). 


To leave the authority of anathematizing citizens in the 
hands of priests alone, when the temporal consequences of 
excommunication are so dire, is to risk the destabilization 
of communal order. Marsiglio therefore insists that it 


pertains to the whole body of faithful citizens. .. to 
make a judgement or to appoint a judge having coercive 
power to expel persons from the company of the community 
because of a disease of the soul, such as a notorious 
crime, although such a judgement ought to emerge from 
the counsel of priests, inasmuch as they are held to 
know the divine law by which is determined the crimes 
because of which the transgressor must be denied the 
society of crimeless believers (Marsiglio 1928: 2.6.13). 


These are hardly the words of a proponent of extensive 
religious toleration. Marsiglio appears have simply to 
transferred authority for imposing excommunication from one 
segment of the society, the priesthood, to the community as a 
whole, on the grounds that the ban’s coercive element can 
only validly be enforced by the legislator. He seems 
perfectly content to maintain that depriving individuals of 
their earthly goods and civic rights on account of spiritual 
transgressions is a legitimate activity--so long as it is 
undertaken by the community rather than the priesthood. 


Yet Marsiglio’s willingness in the Defensor Pacis to 
accept the temporal ramifications of excommunication is not 
strictly consistent with his communal functionalist stance. 
For it is unclear why one’s failure to accept the same 
religious doctrines as other members of the secular 
community must impact negatively upon one’s own appropriate 
functions. Is a Muslim farmer intrinsically any the less 
competent in performing his civil tasks and 
intercommunicating them with other citizens (even of a 
different faith) than a Christian farmer? Is one necessarily 
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better qualified as a soldier because one embraces some 
religious belief instead of none at all? In the Defensor 
Pacis, Marsiglio does not directly confront such questions, 
preferring to take for granted without examination the 
necessity of religious conformity. By the time he wrote the 
Defensor Minor about fifteen years later, however, he had 
adopted a more internally consistent position which led him 
to expound the central principles of a communitarian theory 
of religious toleration. 


Excommunication and Exclusion 


The Defensor Minor was composed near the end of 
Marsiglio’s life, after more than a decade of personal and 
political persecution by the papacy and its minions. The 
tract purports to be a summary and restatement of the 
leading ideas of the Defensor Pacis, but it also develops 
and extends many of its author’s earlier views in novel and 
important directions (Marsiglio 1993: xx-xxiii). This is 
true especially in regard to Marsiglio’s earlier comments 
about excommunication. He explicitly confirms his original 
claim that the priesthood lacks any rightful power 
whatsoever to declare any member of the church anathema: 
"Inasmuch as this authority must involve coercion over goods 
or persons or both, and thus must be applied (however 
moderately) in this world by the civil power, such authority 
never pertains to priests." Excommunication has a coercive 
dimension precisely because it imposes upon the sinner "the 
punishment of exile" and it removes "the wealth and income" 
by which one sustains oneself and one’s family (Marsiglio 
1993: 10.3).© The excommunicate stands outside of the 
temporal community as well as the spiritual one. Hence, 
like all other applications of coercive authority, the 
decision to remove a person from civil association through 
excommunication can only be the determination of the whole 
body of citizens or its appointed executives. 


Yet Marsiglio in the Defensor Minor does not seem 
entirely satisfied with this solution. Rather, he poses the 
further question of "whether it is expedient to separate 
heretics from, or deprive them of, the fellowship of 
believers" (1993: 10.5). In other words, he wonders aloud 
about the validity of excommunication at all. Is it even 
appropriate that those who decline to accept the established 
tenets of religious dogma should be anathematized? The 
answer he offers is striking, for it rests on a denial of 
the temporal implications of spiritual dissent. To make this 
argument, Marsiglio must examine the purpose of 
excommunication. It cannot be the case that individuals are 
anathematized for the sake of compelling them to accept 
dogma. Marsiglio denies that nonbelievers can ever truly or 
effectively be coerced into accepting the faith: it is not a 
tenet of Christianity that "any individual ought to be 
compelled to profess the Christian faith." This is a view 
which he employs explicitly against the practice of 
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crusading: "If a foreign journey is made or will be made in 
order to subdue or restrain infidels for the sake of the 
Christian faith, then such a foreign journey would in no way 
seem to be meritorious" (Marsiglio 1993: 7.3). Thus, if the 
aim of excommunication is the coercion of heretics to return 
to the faith, this enterprise is likewise unjustified 
(Marsiglio 1993: 15.7). Compulsion is not to be employed as 
a means to return the heterodox to the faith. 


Consequently, the only valid reason for excommunication 
must be the protection of the eternal souls of orthodox 
believers. Marsiglio admits that "heretics and other 
infidels. . . are to be shunned, especially in connection 
with domestic or social relations, or cohabitation or 
conversation, concerning those matters which pertain to the 
preservation of the rituals of the faith,. . . lest they 
taint the remaining believers" (1993: 10.5). He quotes 
several biblical passages in support of the practice of 
excommunication on these grounds. But he immediately 
emphasizes that the separation of believer from heretic 
should occur in connection with spiritual matters only: 
"This is to be understood in regard to belief and the 
observance of the rituals of the faith, rather than in 
regard to other domestic or civil intercourse" (Marsiglio 
1993: 10.5). The anathematization of heterodox belief is, 
Marsiglio contends, really "a sort of shame and disgrace" 
rather than a form of coercive punishment at all (1993: 
10.6). The church (properly represented in its General 
Council) has the authority to fix its truths and to exclude 
from worship those who reject doctrinal principles. Thus, 
excommunication is a prohibition of spiritual association; 
orthodox members are never to talk with or heed the words of 
heretics concerning the faith. But there is neither a 
scriptural nor a rational basis for extending this 
prohibition to the temporal domain of communal life. 


Marsiglio’s defense of this claim assumes his 
functionalist conception of society. He points out that the 
final cause of human law and its coercive force "is the 
tranquility and finite happiness of this world," with the 
result that such precepts shape "human beings insofar as 
they are disposed and affected towards tranquility and power 
and many other [earthly] things" (1993: 15.5). If 
excommunication were to encompass temporal as well as 
spiritual affairs, then the legitimate concerns of public 
order and welfare would be disturbed. Indeed, the very 
purpose of excommunication, the well-being of the faithful, 
would be undermined. For by denying intercommunication of a 
purely secular nature between the orthodox and nonbelievers 
of all sorts, it is the faithful themselves who will be 
harmed: they will not be able to take advantage of those 
material benefits which constitute the very foundation of 
communal life. It is a violation of the social bond, the 
very law of nature that joins human beings together, to 
deprive anyone (let alone orthodox Christians) of 
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civil comforts and associations, such as by purchasing 
bread, wine, meat, fish, pots or clothes from them 
[persons guilty of heresy], if they abound in such items 
and others of the faithful lack them. This is likewise 
also true of the rest of the functions and comforts to 
which they might possibly be judged susceptible in 
connection with their positions or civil duties and 
services. For otherwise this punishment would redound in 
like fashion or for the most part to innocent believers 
(Marsiglio 1993: 15.6). 


The extension of excommunication to civil association 
constitutes for Marsiglio an attack on the most basic 
principle of community rooted in the interchange of 
functions. Neither orthodox Christians nor religious 
dissenters would be permitted to perform those tasks which 
form the basis of their citizenship. Inevitably, the 
functional breakdown of the community, and the intranquility 
that Marsiglio so feared, would ensue. 


Toleration and Inclusion 


The conclusion to be drawn from Marsiglio’s thought is 
clear: it is no part of human law, nor of divine law, to 
command that nonbelievers should be excluded from 
participation in civic life, whether in economic activity or 
in the civil rights which such activity confers (Marsiglio 


1993: 15.7). A stable political order requires a principled 
policy of toleration for religious difference, where such 
diversity does no direct harm to the performance of those 
functions necessary for the common good. Orthodox believers 
may indeed be under a spiritual obligation to refrain from 
contact with infidels in matters of worship or conscience. 
But they cannot be prevented by their church (or by the 
civil body) from engaging in acts of exchange or association 
with nonbelievers. Indeed, marriage between Christians and 
heretics is even permissible, since Marsiglio regards 
marriage not as a sacrament but as a civil ceremony (1993: 
15.9-10). Nor can the church rightfully demand that 
heretics by virtue of their religious views should be denied 
their role proper in the community. This principle seems 
equally applicable to any sort of attitude towards 
supernatural matters: catholic or non-conforming Christian, 
non-Christian believer, agnostic or even atheist (although 
Marsiglio gives no sign of recognizing the latter two 
Classes of non-belief). Marsiglio strict separation of 
spiritual from secular concerns means that no profession of 
(or refusal to profess) faith provides an adequate 
justification for exclusion from community. 


Detractors may immediately object that Marsiglio still 
clings to a certain measure of non-neutrality insofar as he 
continues to regard the priesthood as a necessary "part" of 
the civic body, rather than as an office whose bearing is 
purely private. Excuse could, of course, be made on 
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historical grounds that religion was so dominant a feature 
of Marsiglio’s world (as it is not of our own) that he could 
not plausibly relegate it to the private sphere. But such 
special pleading is not really needed, since Marsiglio has 
completely repudiated the compulsory overtones normally 
associated with establishmentarianism of any sort (whether 
of a specific church or of deism generally). Even if 
Marsiglio presumes the existence of a single "official" (in 
the sense of civilly-sanctioned) church, citizens cannot as 
a condition of their citizenship be made to observe the 
teachings or obey the orders of its priests. Although 
profession of certain official beliefs could demanded for 
one’s continued status as a church member, no such 
profession could be a legal requirement of civic identity. 
Even when the instruction of the priesthood regarding divine 
law merely repeats or reaffirms the requirements of secular 
law (for example, in the prohibition of acts such as theft 
and murder), clerical lessons acquire no coercive force. For 
it is not the priesthood, but the community and its 
executive agents, which apply the sanction of coercion. 
Otherwise, if priests could directly enforce any of their 
teachings coercively, they would have usurped the power that 
properly belongs only to the communal human legislator. 
Since the function performed by priests is only one among 
many which Marsiglio regards as necessary for a healthy and 
peaceful community, the claim of the priesthood (or indeed 
of any office) to enjoy privileged knowledge of the common 


good is spurious. To permit any segment of society to impose 
upon the whole body of citizens its own, necessarily partial 
and limited, vision of the public welfare is to invite 
rancor, resentment and, ultimately, rebellion on the part of 
the remainder of the community. 


It might nevertheless seem that toleration of religious 
difference remains for Marsiglio a wholly contingent matter. 
For surely his argument could just as readily justify 
suppression of religious difference on functionalist 
grounds, say, should the community of citizens freely decide 
that a particular practice stemming from one’s mode of 
worship is incompatible with the common good. The response 
to this objection depends largely upon the specific practice 
that one has in mind. A form of worship which substantially 
interferes with the ability of other citizens to perform 
their civilly-oriented tasks, or which limits one’s capacity 
to contribute one’s appropriate function to the community, 
might well come in for curtailment or prohibition. In the 
Defensor Pacis, Marsiglio mentions monastic and clerical 
orders which claim "immunities from public or civil 
burdens," such as taxation or obedience to certain secular 
laws. Marsiglio argues on functional grounds that "he who 
enjoys civil honors and advantages, like peace and the 
protection of the civil legislator, must not be exempt from 
civil burdens and jurisdiction" (Marsiglio 1928: 2.8.9). 
This application of a primitive version of Hart’s "principle 
of fairness" indicates that the community retains reasonable 


control over practices that intrude upon the smooth 
operation of the community. Similarly, in the Defensor 
Minor, Marsiglio denies that the church has "the authority 
or power to order or command any of the faithful to perform 
any fast regardless of length or to forbid food to anyone, 
nor to command likewise a holiday from manual or civil 
labors on account of the festivals of saints, nor conversely 
to forbid such decrees" (1993: 7.2). Such matters touch 
directly on the secular functions necessary for the 
maintenance of a common life and thus are appropriately 
subject to public, rather than religious, regulation. 


We are not warranted, however, in concluding that, 
because such communal toleration is not absolute, 
Marsiglio’s idea of tolerance of religious difference is 
weak or contingent. Liberalism itself sets clear limits on 
actions which are protected by freedom of religion. In 
liberal regimes, most conduct that violates the 
law--conscientious objection to military service is a rare 
and notable exception (and even the conscientious objector 
must perform alternate service)--cannot be excused on the 
grounds that obedience to statutory law conflicts with 
observance of the "higher" or "divine" dictates of one’s 
religion. Indeed, official neutrality is hardly so 
clearly-cut as liberals would have us believe. A law which 
orders business closings on the Sabbath may seem to favor 
devout Christians (or at least Christians who accept certain 
dominant beliefs); but a law which permits businesses to 
operate all weekend can equally be seen to favor 
non-religious proprietors over observant ones (Audi 1989: 
263-4). It is perhaps more honest to confront directly the 
dilemmas posed by the impossibility of adopting the utterly 
neutral stance demanded by perfect tolerance, rather than to 
gloss over such difficulties, as liberals would often have 
us do. 


For Marsiglio, toleration within functionally-defined 
limits is a structural feature of the community, rather than 
an extraneous or accidental property. He insists upon a 
surprisingly high degree of liberty and personal autonomy 
for citizen-members of the civil body. Individual freedom is 
a requisite of the judgements which citizens need to make 
about whether or not legislative proposals and public 
officials are conducive to the common good. For exactly this 
reason, Marsiglio asserts that civic life is incompatible 
with subjection to an enslaving despotism (Marsiglio 1928: 
1.12.6). Indeed, his communal functionalism is constructed 
on the presumption of the priority of liberty: matters that 
do not directly impinge upon the functions connected with 
the realization of the common good are not open to public 
regulation, and are to be left to the private realm of 
individual discretion. Religious faith, or at least most of 
the activities associated with liberty of conscience and 
worship, clearly falls within this unregulated domain. In 
turn, when the legitimate realm of liberty is breached that 
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citizens become susceptible to the slavish lordship that 
Marsiglio regards to be incompatible with the very nature of 
citizenship (Nederman 1990b: 711-12). Any attempt to intrude 
into the private sphere of personal freedom (including 
religious liberty) constitutes an attack on the foundations 
of the community itself, and will inevitably have a 
destabilizing impact on the civil body. The very structure 
of Marsiglio’s community is the chief guarantee of a 
coherent and consistent policy of toleration. Without such 
tolerance (as an extension of the Marsiglian principle of 
public respect for matters of purely private concern), the 
maintenance of a well-ordered functional community is 
seriously threatened. 


Conclusion 


A communal functionalist conception of toleration, 
modelled on Marsiglio of Padua’s account, has a number of 
clear advantages over liberal tolerance. The communitarian 
critique of liberalism has been most effective in drawing a 
connection between the socially alienated and politically 
non-participatory attitudes of citizens in modern liberal 
democracies and the basic principles of the liberal 
conception of politics (Barber 1984; MacIntyre 1985; Taylor 
1979). The liberal response, at least in part, has revolved 
around the claim that the divisiveness stemming from such 
atomization is the price that must be paid for the 
maintenance of personal self-control and freedom (Kateb 
1989; Kymlicka 1990: 219-21). Communitarianism is tarred 
with the brush of collectivism; in it is seen the danger of 
the suppression of individual convictions or their free 
expression. Liberals present the choice as an 
all-or-nothing decision: individualism or community, the 
sovereignty of the person or the power of the collective. 
Marsiglio’s communal functionalist approach demonstrates, 
however, that the options are far less clear-cut than we are 
sometimes encouraged to imagine. We can conceive of an 
active and highly participatory "politics of the common 
good" which is nevertheless, and as an immediate result of 
its own inner logic, tolerant of individual differences 
(such as diverse religious beliefs, but also presumably 
sexual orientations and many other aspects of personal 
morality) that do not impact upon it. We can, in other 
words, develop what Benjamin Barber terms a "dialectical" 
interpretation of the relation between individual and 
community, one which legitimizes "the provisional autonomy 
that real men and women living under conditions of actual 
dependency"--I would say ‘interdependency’--"can elicit from 
the social milieus in which they are imbedded" (Barber 1989: 
62-3). This is the goal which communal functionalism seeks 
to realize. 


One might be tempted to claim further that communal 
functionalism is even better prepared to defend 
tolerance--not only of religious belief, but of many forms 
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of personal difference--than is liberalism. One of the most 
stinging recent criticisms of liberal theory, emerging 
especially from feminist and postmodernist critics, is that 
the range of choices which individuals are permitted under 
liberalism has already been radically constrained by a 
masculine, disembodied, abstract, and logocentric conception 
of the self (Jagger 1983; Young 1990). For the liberal, we 
must all first be alike in order for all of us to be 
different--a paradox every bit as disturbing as Rousseau’s 
dictum that men must be forced to be free. By contrast, 
communal functionalism starts with a presumption of diverse 
(but not unequal) life experiences rooted in the social 
division of labor, and posits difference as the fundamental 
and inalterable basis of human association. Because we are 
different, in turn, we must find a common ground (in 
citizenship) which permits us to live the materially 
satisfactory life that none of us can live alone. Since we 
need to respect functional differences in order to achieve 
agreement on the common good, the communal functionalist 
model of community fosters from the outset the attitudes of 
acceptance and toleration of diversity that are 
problematized under liberalism. Tolerance requires that we 
confront and admit difference on its own terms. A truly 
tolerant person is not one who simply pretends that 
differences do not matter. Yet liberalism ultimately 
encourages to think precisely that, to believe that 
difference is ultimately unimportant or inessential. 
Communal functionalism, by contrast, takes difference 
seriously as difference, and consequently can be seen to 
yield the basis for a more adequate account of toleration. 


A final comment is perhaps required about employing 
medieval ideas and writings, such as those of Marsiglio, in 
order to address current political problems and issues. One 
of the most enduring cultural and historical myths spun by 
modernity (which post-modernity has done precious little to 
dispel) is the monolithic character of medieval life and 
thought. Despite the efforts of many social, cultural and 
intellectual historians (e.g. Fasolt 1990), this myth is 
widely accepted and reproduced, yet perhaps nowhere is it so 
warmly embraced than in the field of political theory. But, 
as Alasdair MacIntyre (1985: 165, 171) has recognized, the 
real problem during the Middle Ages was that it was plagued 
with too many disparate and conflicting forms of life, not 
too few. Assuredly, one medieval strategy for coping with 
difference was to reduce it to monotonous unity, to seek the 
catholic. Yet however popular this universalizing strategy 
may have been in principle, the application of it (when 
attempted) was generally doomed to failure. As a result, 
many realistic intellectuals and political advisors came to 
advocate ideas and policies which admitted difference 
without surrendering all hope of holding its fragmenting 
consequences within check. Marsiglio of Padua’s political 
theory is but one product--albeit a notably complete and 
coherent example--of this effort. 
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The medieval problematic thus in many ways resembles 
the postmodern one: difference threatens to tear apart the 
secure unities, in our own day, of nation-state, family, 
class, gender and so forth. The forces of difference seem 
resistant to overt suppression (witness the ethnic 
antagonisms that did not disappear during decades of 
Communist rule in Eastern Europe); yet to permit all 
expressions of difference to extend unabated, or even to 
find reason for joy in such rampage, is to sanction social, 
political, and psychological chaos, as well as gross 
inhumanity. The problem of toleration as it was faced by the 
Middle Ages--the problem of making room for so many 
different forms of life--has resonance in our own times. We 
may be able to learn much from the ways in which the 
medievals sought (both successfully and unsuccessfully) to 
resolve their own dilemmas of difference. 


Notes to the Text 


This impression is confirmed by the overwhelmingly 
liberal orientation of the recent literature on 
toleration; see Mendus and Edwards 1987, Horton and 
Mendus 1985, and Mendus 1988. 


As Susan Mendus (1989) remarks, the "liberal spirit is 
itself something which, it is claimed, leads naturally 
to the centrality of toleration" (69). However, it 
should be noted that her book challenges this easy 
equivalence, as do the studies by Duncan and Street and 
by Miller in Mendus 1988. 


In the present paper, I am presuming what may be termed 
a "strong" definition of religious tolerance, which I 
adapt from Robert Audi’s account of the principles that 
apply to governmental institutions under a "full 
blooded" separation of church and state. Audi proposes 
three necessary and sufficient criteria for 
institutional non-interference in religious affairs: the 
libertarian principle, which "requires that the state 
permit the practice of any religion, within certain 
limits"; the equalitarian principle, which asserts that 
"the state may not give preference to any one religion 
over another," whether through formal or informal 
establishment; and the neutrality principle, which 
stipulates that "a state should give no preference to 
religion (or the religious) as such, that is, to 
institutions or persons simply because they are 
religious" (Audi 1989: 262-64). It is my view that a 
strong definition of toleration incorporates all of 
these principles, and that any political arrangement 
which embodies these principles may be called truly 
tolerant. 


For instance, Hayek (1960) remarks, "The enforcement of 
religious conformity. . . was a legitimate object of 
government when people believed in the collective 
responsibility of the community toward some deity and it 
was thought that the sins of any member would be visited 
upon all" (p. 145). Of course, Hayek may be seen to echo 
a position held by John Stuart Mill himself who in On 
Liberty claimed that "liberty, as a principle, has no 
application to any state of things anterior to the time 
when mankind have become capable of being improved by 
free and equal discussion," that is, in a state of 
barbarism (1978: 10). 


All references to the Defensor Pacis will be to the 
Discourse, Chapter and Section Numbers; all translations 
are my own. 


All references to the Defensor Minor will be to the 
Chapter and Section numbers. 
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The Will to Harmony and the Pursuit of Family 


by Philip Neisser 


One of the idols and institutional imperatives of modernity, 
or at least western industrial society, is the private family. 
Many people see their family as the most important thing in their 
lives, want very much to "have a family," or understand the main 
problem in their lives to be the failure of their family (or 
their own failure when it comes to their family) to provide 
intimacy, safety, support, and joy. "The family" of the west, 
moreover, exists as an institution and not just as an idea. 

Laws, rules, regulations, norms, images, individual commitments, 
and, perhaps most especially, economic practices, exist such that 
one cannot just as easily adopt this or that household practice 
or set of commitments when it comes to day-to-day living. 

Much harm is done, and much harm not addressed, because of 
the nature of the western institution and ideal of family. The 
problem is not, however, that people have families, or that 
people are committed to the idea of having them, but that people, 
in general, are committed to harmony, and this commitment is 
expressed by and in part created by the modern western family. 

By "a commitment to harmony" I do not in this case mean simply a 
belief that its good if everyone gets along (who could argue with 
that?); I mean instead the denial of, and the aim to overcome, 
the inevitable ambiguity of worth of human creations and the 
inherent uncertainty of human knowledge. Probably everyone at 
times finds such ambiguity and uncertainty painful; the denial of 
ambiguity or of its inevitability is one way people deal with 
this pain or its prospect. Sometimes this takes the form of 
outright denial (as in a faith in revelation as a guide to all of 
life's difficult questions); more specifically modern is the 
belief in the ability of humans to somehow authentically contact 
nature or come to fully understand and control it. In any case 
what is involved is a belief that humans have a place in the 
universe which they can experience unambiguously as good and 
appropriate. In this paper I call this belief a "the will to 
harmony." The modern faith in family is a crucial expression of 
this rejection of the political nature of human life. 

In saying this I do not mean to deny that the nature of 
family is contested terrain; changes, many of them good, are 
underway (although subject to reversal to some extent). I 
cannot, however, bring myself to say, with Judith Stacey, that we 
have "rung the historic curtain on the ‘modern' family regime."' 
I think however that we may only appear to disagree, as we are 
not using the term "modern family" in quite the same way. She is 
right when she points out that the family form recently 
celebrated as the ideal (dad the breadwinner, mom the homemaker, 
plus kids) is far from prevalent. (But when was it prevalent? 
As she knows it was always an elusive ideal for most classes.) 
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She is also right that the ideal is undergoing change, that there 
is a battle going on about what should count as an acceptable 
family form. This could be clearly seen in the differences 
between the way family was defined and invoked at the respective 
Democratic and Republican National Conventions in 1992. 

On the other hand the modern family ideal, understood more 
broadly as the notion that fulfillment and moral integrity are to 
be found through or in the "private" realm of kin and friends, 
and particularly by raising children, is very much alive. This 
is also evident from a glance at the politics of the Democrats 
and the Republicans, who, despite their differences, are equally 
worshipful at the family altar. 

One way to look at our anti-political pursuit of harmony is 
to see it as based on an inflated idea of "the natural." We 
often exaggerate both what can be said to count as "the natural" 
and the moral standing of this category, as if something was good 
or inevitable just by virtue of being "natural." Amidst all of 
today's questioning of the naturalness of gender roles, we can 
still see plenty of reaffirmation of the idea that "the family" 
is natural.* And a language of the natural plays a big role in 
people's fear and persecution of (or at least refusal to affirm) 
homosexuality, single parents and single people, communes, etc. 

This problem is, however, not as much a matter of the 
adoption of a certain view of the natural as it is the belief 
that the natural is in itself good. And this latter commitment 
is rooted in the will to harmony, the insistence that the 
universe is ordered such that unalloyed human good is possible 
now or someday; or, to put it another way, that the good for 
humans is itself unified, not a matter of tragic conflict.? 

This will to harmony is, I suspect, itself rooted in the fear 
that there will be nothing solid to believe in, should we 
acknowledge more fully the deeply political nature of human life. 

I should make it clear that I think that there is no small 
measure of understanding involved in people's faith in family. 
Families often meet real needs. There is much reason to respect 
people's commitment to their families and the family idea, and we 
should by no means see the family ideal as simply foisted on 
people by "the order." I am not, therefore "anti-family" (just 
what does that mean anyway?). I believe however that we ougnt to 
accept the modern ideal of the family for what it (in part) is, 
"an anxiety induced symbol of reassurance."* Such a change 
would not, in other words, lead to any sort of decline in the 
number of households that are reasonably stable, loving, and 
supportive of all the members and their interests. Instead the 
opposite is more likely the case; we need to "loosen up" about 
the family, culturally and institutionally, in order to make it 
more possible for people to make such environments for themselves 
(in all the many ways that people will invent). 

As things are now, however, part of the appeal of the 
- western version of family is due to the power of a will to 
harmony in modernity. In turn the modern family is itself a 
cause of this will. It is of course not the only cause. This 
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pursuit of harmony is a recurring temptation for humans. But it 
is also both a principle of the enlightenment and something we 
are pressed toward by modern western institutions.’ In 
societies that need to engender high levels of reflective 
endorsement of the future they are building, and amidst economic 
institutions whose growth imperatives increasingly reach into 
every corner and swallow up options, it is hard to sustain any 
kind of appreciation of the ambiguity and partial arbitrariness 
of order. The pursuit of harmony is hard to turn away fron, 
even as actual harmony is ever elusive. As many have said, this 
directs us toward a constant refashioning of the self.’ I argue 
here that we are also directed toward the prioritizing of family, 
which is then one more reason for our lack of politics. 

In this essay I criticize some theories of the modern family 
because they fail to question adequately our family ideal and the 
will to harmony that underlies it. Given the constructed nature 
of social reality the essentialism and covert will to harmony of 
these theories is unwarranted and helps to squeeze away some room 
for politics that might otherwise exist. At the same time, there 
is much to applaud, or borrow and recast, in the views I discuss. 
As I consider them, I construct an explanation of the appeal of 
the modern family. 


Edward Shorter, in The Making of the Modern Family, argues 
that the history of the family shows how the west has undergone a 


transformation from a traditional society, in which people are 
less free and have less privacy, to modern society, in which 
freedom and privacy are more highly valued and protected.§® 
According to Shorter, the family of "traditional society" 
(roughly before 1750) cooperated with (and blended into) the 
larger community, and this world controlled and socialized its 
young in accordance with the imperatives of the system of social 
reproduction based on lineage.’ In modern times, however, "the 
wish to be free triumphs over the community's demands for 
obedience and conformity."'® He describes this triumph of 
individual preference as a cutting of ties with kin, community, 
and past and future generations. It was, he says, the family 
(specifically the nuclear family) that initiated this change, and 
it is for the sake of the family as a domestic unit -- as a 
center of sentiment -- that it was done. On the other hand, 
Shorter concludes, the result has been a victory for individuals 
rather than for families per se. First one group of 
revolutionaries chose to decide family matters for themselves on 
the basis of "sentiment" and then a later group (including people 
today) chose to leave families as often as they made them. The 
modern family is "the result of replacing property first with 
sentiment and then with sex as the bond between man and wife.""' 
By Shorter's view, then, the commitment of so many to the 
ideal of family can be explained in classic liberal fashion. 
People have freely chosen to believe in "the family" and make 
their commitments to their family. Individual psychology, with 


all its various preferences, has triumphed over traditional 
controls. At first, says Shorter, "the wish to be free emerges 
[among men and women] as romantic love."' Today we have 
supposedly come to the point where "men and women come together 
and wrench apart as freight cars do in a switching yard." 

Shorter's happy story of the modern family has been easily 
debunked by many. Shorter understands the truisms of family 
history -- the "loss of functions," etc. -- but it is by no means 
clear that affection has become popular only in modernity, that 
women are entirely better off than before, that community control 
over families has decreased, or that the eighteenth century rise 
in births to single women was the result of a sexual 
revolution." And it is certainly wrong to consider the changes 
that have taken place to be a result simply of choice. 

The problems in Shorter's work are not merely "mistakes," 
however. They fit very well with and appear to give credence to 
a certain, and in some ways very comforting (but mistaken), view 
of the self and of our order. We are depicted as autonomous 
agents, and the order we live in is presented as an expression of 
our free action. Thus the order is redeemed, even by that very 
high modern standard according to which "freedom" is the state of 
affairs in which we are the authors of our order, and such an 
order is worth having. 

Shorter understands that the world (in families or 
elsewhere) is not a harmonious place, but his faith in the 
autonomy of the preferences of a self that has seen its way past 
the false verities of stultifying tradition reveals his belief in 
the realization of a self that is "harmonious" with its true 
potential, by which I mean a self which is not imposed upon, and 
lives by its own law, preference, and characteristic. In a world 
of such selves, politics would consist of a struggle between 
selves fighting, violently or otherwise, for their preferences. 
Politics in fact, however, has everything to do with the 
construction of selves and their ends. Shorter misses this, and 
so inappropriately depoliticizes both the modern family and the 
supposedly separate liberal political order, as if once we have 
"freedom" there is no alternative society imaginable. 


Consider on the other hand the increasingly popular 
"conservative" view, according to which a moral order is possible 
providing that we (among other things) restore the "traditional" 
family to its rightful place of honor and dominance. This 
appears to give more credence to the fact that selves are 
constructions and that the kind of selves we get made into 
matters. Today's conservatives, just like Hegel in his day, 
affirm truths that have some radical or critical import. The 
problem is that they also distort those truths in their effort to 
find the elements of the good life within reach.” 

Michael Novak provides an especially interesting example of 
this kind of "pro-family" conservative, as he is much more honest 
about the nature of the extra-familial world than many others 


(such as George Gilder).'© Novak states 


The world around the family is fundamentally unjust. 
The state and its agents, and the economic system and 
its agencies, are never to be fully trusted. |’ 


More specifically, Novak says that the capitalist world, by 
virtue of its mobility, its hedonism, its work life, its systems 
of transportation, and its wealth, is anti-family, even though it 
depends on the "hard, work, competition, sacrifice, saving, and 
rational decision making" nurtured by the family." 


At an advanced stage capitalism imparts enormous 
centrifugal forces to the souls of those who have 
most internalized its values; and these forces 
shear marriages and families apart.’” 


Amazingly enough, this insight gives rise to no critique of 
capitalism on the part of Novak. Instead Novak contrasts the 
sweetness and light of the family to the conflict and pain of the 
extra-familial world. Both spheres are spoken of as eternal 
verities, which have their proper roles to play. He says "What 
strengthens the family strengthens society," and "if things go 
well with the family, life is worth living; when the family 
falters, life falls apart." 

Novak's assumption of the naturalness of capitalism is 
unfounded, but this problem should not make us lose sight of some 
of the (distorted) truth in the rest of his argument. For 
example, he understands the good life not as the liberation of 
the autonomous self but as an achievement of identity which takes 
place at a cost, "the concrete toils of involvement with family 
or familial communities."*' Novak seems to have a healthy sense 
of the inevitability in life of dirt, necessity and death. 


The point of marriage and family is to make us realistic. 
For it is one of the secrets of the human spirit that 

we long not to be of earth, not to be bound by death, 
routine, and the drag of our bodies. 


Yes, our identities and our circumstances are not simply of 
our choosing, nor can they be such that we can be "autonomous" 
when we do make choices. And I agree with Novak that to have 
this sense is to have experienced some kind of "moral 
development." But he of course thinks himself to be talking 
about moral development per se, and he sees the "traditional" 
(modern) western family as the means to this insight. So he 
speaks above of "the point" of marriage and family, thus 
asserting that the (modern western) family is essential -- even 
appointed somehow (by God "the Father"?) -- for such 
development. 

Novak emphasizes the importance of the moral lessons learned 
through obligation to and dependence on specific others to whom 
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one is tied. I think there are moral outlooks -- including 

ones which should now be highly valued -- which depend on such 
obligation and dependence but, like any universal, this statement 
survives scrutiny by being highly vague. Thus, while Novak is I 
suspect on firm empirical ground when he says that "strong family 
life" of some kind is fundamental in almost every instance of 
success ("educational achievement ...the development of stable 
and creative personalities ...intellectual and artistic 
aspiration ...," and so on), these observations could simply mean 
that most people have nowhere to turn to but the western form of 
family.” 

Speaking of what is "taught" by our family form, Novak is 
not as open-minded as his committment to success "however 
defined" might suggest.** What working class people need to 
learn, by his account, is that "they have to be docile, 
agreeable, and efficient."*’ (Of course Novak cannot be any 
more open-minded about success than the capitalism he accepts.) 
We should also remember that "strong" families also sometimes 
teach their members failure, self-hatred, and psychosis. What, 
then, is so sacred about family? Could there not be other ways 
of creating mutual obligation to specific others? Novak does not 
make his case. 

On the question of the appeal of family, Novak, like Hegel, 
asserts that it taps our basic nature; at some level we recognize 
its moral and functional necessity. There is truth here of two 
kinds. First, something is said about the means of survival ina 
privatized and highly unequal society (although Novak does not 
admit that there is anything sad about this). Second, there is 
reason to believe that certain aspects of "moral development" 
which are, to my mind, worth having are in fact linked to certain 
kinds of experiences that we, living in the context of western 
modernity, typically get (if we do get them) in our version of 
family.*° Family appeals to people because they recognize the 
importance of the intimate and demanding ties that it celebrates 
(but does not necessarily provide). I speak carefully here 
because I do not think we can or should claim that such ties are 
"necessary" in general and for all time, at least not if we give 
the notions of "intimacy" and "demands" any specific real 
content; similarly, one cannot legitimately speak of moral 
development per se except in a very vague way. I only mean that 
certain arrangements are necessary in certain contexts in order 
to realize certain historically constructed values, values which 
themselves only make sense in certain contexts. Novak makes no 
case that our family form is more true to our nature than 
another, but he does, like many conservatives, understand 
something of the power of the modern family ideal. From this 
conservatism derives political advantages I wish it did not have 
(to some degree recently stolen by a more "pro-family" U.S. 
liberalism). 

In the final analysis Novak, despite what he says, denies 
the necessity of dirt. Our human reality is inescapably painful 
in part because much of the suffering serves no higher purpose. 
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Novak, however, idealizes the family to avoid this conclusion. 
Like Shorter he is driven by a kind of will to harmony; he 
embraces the ideal of a truly authentic existence. In both 
visions of authenticity the existence of conflict is 
acknowledged, but in each case the conflict is not over how we 
define ourselves, and in each case some value (nature, or 
freedom) is said to be fully and truly realized or realizable. 

With Shorter and Novak, we see two unpalatable alternative 
positions one can take once one accepts the idea that there is a 
particular form of self which is truly natural and order 
redeeming. Shorter's view of self does not require the 
celebration of the individualist instrumentalism he describes, 
but it does make it seem inevitable; who can argue with what has 
been truly freely chosen and so expresses basic preferences? 
Novak opposes instrumentalism, but his implied answer is that we 
must respond to it by somehow shoring up "traditional values," to 
make us into the right sort of redeemed selves. This is not only 
repressive -- especially for people who are single, and for 
women, gays, lesbians, the homeless, and the poor -- it is also 
bound to be ineffective. First, those who do not live in the 
"right" kind of households, or who do not teach the "right" kind 
of things will resist and persist (fortunately). And, given the 
intimate connection between our order and our difficulty in 
accepting dirt and death, our attachment to family will continue 
to be both intense and ambiguous; our commitment to community 
will continue to shade over into the instrumental individualism 
Shorter thinks is natural and Novak decries.’ 


The notion of a natural self allows a third option. One 
could criticize the current situation (and the just-mentioned 
idea that we should shore up the controls of tradition) by 
arguing that, in fact, we have not yet achieved liberation of the 
potentially authentic self. This idea is at work in the 
discussion of the appeal of the modern family ideal found in The 
Anti-social Family, by Michéle Barrett and Mary McIntosh. 
Barrett and McIntosh get well past Shorter's simplicities about 
choice and Novak's fantasy idealization, but they do not likewise 
think past the modern commitment to a truly authentic existence 
(to a fully legitimate social order). They speak very cogently 
of the way families and our familial society contribute to the 
maintenance of economic exploitation and the oppression of women, 
but their faith in a kind of total liberation (their commitment 
to harmony), and their undefended and inappropriate conflation of 
our family/economic system with family per se, causes them to 
miss the importance in the modern context of the maintenance of 
some sort of (in itself problematic and dangerous) public/private 
distinction. 

Barrett and McIntosh criticize the family for supporting the 
' myth that individualist and market forms of economic organization 
can adequately provide for all. Certainly this myth is a 
disaster. Families are held responsible for "their children," 
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and in the meantime the work world is built around the assumption 
that the worker -- the self-sufficient "individual" of mainstream 
economic thought -- is a "provider" for a family, while someone 
else (quess who) does the child care. And, as Barrett and 
McIntosh again point out, the talk of society as composed of such 
individuals helps cover up the fact that many members of society 
cannot contribute to production and the wage system cannot 
actually meet the needs of all.*' The whole system makes it 
likely that women will be the ones to give up work or at least 
career and stay home to care for children. Men, on the other 
hand, often have no choice but to spend little time with their 
children. Families simply cannot afford to do it another way. 

So far so good, but Barrett and McIntosh also say that 
today's family is "anti-social." It "“arrogates" important social 
values to itself, i.e., "altruism, feeling commitment, 
nurturance, collectivity and individual autonomy," while at the 
same time acts to stifle and distort their realization.? 
"Caring, sharing, and loving would be more widespread if the 
family did not claim them for its own."* This is almost right. 
It is "we," and not "the family," that fail to connect caring, 
sharing, and loving to political ideals and activity. Its true 
that our faith in family currently has a depoliticizing effect, 
but this does not make it appropriate to speak of "the family" as 
if "it" is identical to this faith, or as if it is an agent, out 
stealing love from the community. Once this language of agency 
is altered, Barrett and McIntosh's suggestion that we should 
somehow "end" or transcend family no longer follows logically 
from their criticism of the ways we construct family. More 
importantly, at least from my point of view, Barrett and 
McIntosh's criticism of the family is based on acceptance of the 
ideal of harmony that I think gives our faith in family its 
particular (depoliticizing) shape. This can be seen by means of 
a consideration of their explanation of the appeal of the modern 
family. On the one hand they miss a key aspect of the 
rationality behind the power of the family ideal, and on the 
other hand fail to criticize the ideal adequately. 

They begin their discussion of appeal by speaking of the 
monopoly the institution has when it comes to the realization of 
real (even if for the most part constructed) needs. 


We see investment in the family as an easily 
comprehended, indeed highly rational, choice, 
given the material and ideological privilege 
accorded to it in our society. Although we 
would want to argue that many -- not necessarily 
all -- of the needs currently met in families 
are historically constructed, they are none the 
less valia.*® 


The needs discussed by Barrett and McIntosh include the 
security that can come from knowing that there are some people 
that are part of one's life by definition, the "pleasure of the 
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familiar," and the “opportunity for the expression of emotional 
need not legitimate elsewhere. "*® 

Barrett and McIntosh also credit the power of the idea of 
family to the belief that the western family form -- in 
particular the version with both mom and dad and "an orderly 
division of labour between" them -- is the best way to raise 
children.*?’ Finally, Barrett and McIntosh credit the appeal of 
the modern family form to the power of the idea that it is not 
simply desirable but "natural;" it is seen as the biologically 
founded way that humans overcome what is merely biological, and 
so become moral. This of course becomes one with the idea that 
we all need a mom and dad; we need them so that we can achieve 
our natural end as moral beings. 

Barrett and McInstosh's explanation for the appeal of family 
implies that we can meet our legitimate needs with something 
beside the family if we get over our false beliefs and 
reconstruct society accordingly. But which needs are legitimate? 
Which can really in practice in modern conditions be met another 
way, and at what cost? Barrett and McIntosh understate the 
importance and the staying power of some of the needs now sought 
through family. The "pleasure of the familiar" -- the attraction 
of being part of a well-known and predictable cast of 
characters -- is after all more than simply a "pleasure." Being 
part of a certain cast of characters is more deeply a part of us 
than that word suggests. The modern western self is in part 
formed by virtue of its recognition of itself as part of a 
specific group of connected individuals, who are thus bound to or 
felt to be bound to one another in some fashion. I ama 
member of a certain family, as well as of a certain planet, town, 
species, gender, race, etc. The needs we turn to family to 
fulfill are, then, in part a product of our roots in families. 
And one of the "needs" involved is the identity of the modern 
self; in other words, families have everything to do, in 
modernity, with how people become selves and maintain the 
integrity of themselves as selves. 

The depth of these needs, and just what is at stake when it 
comes to people's desire to have "families" (our very selfhood as 
we know it?), should give us pause when we consider Barrett and 
McIntosh's call for justice based on "genuinely social 
control."*? I realize that today's process of self-creation is 
far from innocent, but neither is any conceivable alternative 
process. My view is that, given the goal of democracy, we are 
better off under modern conditions if most people are raised in 
something we might best call (or at any rate that Barrett and 
McIntosh would call) "a family." 

I worry about being misunderstood here. I am simply saying 
that it would be wise to maintain some sort of household/society 
(public/private) distinction (its not as if anything else is at 
all likely); I do not mean to privilege the semi-mythical family 
of mom, dad, and the kids. On the contrary I think we need to 
support "alternative" forms of householding, and provide vastly 
expanded day care opportunties, reduced work hours, child 
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allowances, flextime, and parental leaves. But none of this 
amounts to the abolition of family, if family means the idea that 
we have special commitments to certain specific others, or if it 
means that some see their "private" life as that which most 
matters to them, or if it means that in general independent 
responibility for any given child rests with a small number of 
adults that live with the child. Barrett and McIntosh are right 
that family in this sense now contributes to our lack of some 
kind of transformative politics, but more "genuine" social 
control is not the answer. 

I agree with Barrett and McIntosh that under certain 
circumstances collectively raised children may have personalities 
that are not "worse" but only different or "better."*® Children 
clearly need love from a knowable number of adults that they can 
count on to be there -- but this is compatable with (or 
potentially lacking in) any number of social arrangements. My 
specific concern is that the already great reach and power of the 
forces of conformity and social control will likely increase as a 
result of any effort to somehow overcome the supposed selfishness 
of family. As William E. Connolly emphasizes, modern order has 
generated a need for high levels of both administrative 
coordination and reflective allegiance. He argues that in our 
context, where many experience the demands of the wider world as 
onerous or even difficult to bear, many "contrivances of social 
discipline," -- conscious and unconscious -- have emerged.*' 
While its true that we can improve the situation if we change our 
society so its burdens are more justified (there will be less 
need for discipline), the things that make our collectivities 
dangerous no matter how democratic we manage to make them -- 
e.g., self-conscious reflection as a principle of legitimacy and 
the imperatives of growth of the world economy -- are not likely 
to go away. 

How is the laudable, I believe correct, principle that 
allegiance should be based on consent dangerous? This democratic 
idea sometimes acts as a prop of our not-so-democratic orders. 
The modern ideal of autonomy helps to create pressure on people 
to refashion themselves and their view of things so that they can 
see themselves as free, or as in the process of building a free 
future. To put it another way, we construct a self as we seek to 
liberate or find a "true" (autonomous, freely consenting) self, 
and this self (sometimes) endorses the order. *? 

One result of the effort to see ourselves as free is the 
prioritizing of the "private" realm, especially the family. 
Autonomy and responsibility are what many seek in the making of a 
family. To have children can be an expression of faith in the 
future and an act to help make the future. The allure of this 
meaningful act is all the greater due to the relative 
meaninglessness of much of our "democratic" political activity. 

The commitment to family is however by no means simply 
supportive of the status quo. The act of making a family can be 
an expression of and a symbol of people's willingness to make 
things better; as an affirmer of identity that is not seen as 


identical to society or the state it is a source of resistance. 
But this same act can mean increased pressure to endorse things 
as they are, to accept the idea that a worthwhile future will 
stem from current arrangements. 

How is this linked to social control? The situation is 
again ambiguous. On the one side, it is only selves, people with 
identities that are in some sense secure (that have a "home" of a 
sort, or a sense of being "at home" with themselves, not 
necessarily a "family") that can resist social control or make it 
more just than it would otherwise be. In fact we need, I think, 
to be in some sense certain about, or rather accepting of, 
ourselves, or in order to accept ambiguity about, and laugh at, 
ourselves. And it is only people with a sense of themselves as 
more than just a member of the society who can resist the demands 
of order or act as agents and make democracy happen. (Thus the 
abolition of the self is no answer to the tyrannies of the 
creation of selfhood, any more than the abolition of the family 
is the answer to the harm done by the family ideal.) Families 
are valuable, then, as they are sometimes a source of strength 
and almost always a source of identity. 

On the other hand the effort to preserve our identities 
leads us to retain our faith in home (understood as a legitimate 
and fulfilling society) and it pressures us to accept the current 
order as legitimate. This works in many ways. When people make 
a family they express a faith in the future. One way to believe 
that we have a future is to subscribe to the specific future 
towards which our civilization is pointed. Thus our focus on 
family makes us quiescent, or perhaps active in the battle 
against all that seems to challenge our collective trajectory or 
the commitments we make with our pursuit of family. Abortion 
rights activists, lesbians and gays, deliquent fathers and 
welfare mothers; all become objects of resentments and 
stereotyping by people who perhaps are themselves gay, or need 
social assistance, or have suffered by having children without 
the social support or partner/community support they should have 
had. 

Then of course there are the practical ways the pursuit of 
family is depoliticizing. It become a priority to look after the 
children. In the U.S. in particular this means securing a large 
income. It also means avoiding arrest, being a "good" worker, 
working for whoever will hire, etc. Most do not have a high 
income of course, but maybe through great sacrifice they can help 
their children have such security, or maybe they need to toe the 
line so they get their welfare check. The quest for home becomes 
complicit in all our problems, including the lack of home for so 
many. 

"The family" is, then, by no means a haven from social 
control, far from it. Nor however does it make sense to think 
freedom and autonomy will be enhanced if we make an effort to 
replace "the family" with "society," where the latter is 
understood as what is in effect one big happy "family." This has 
been part of the vision of much of the radical left for some 


time, and is by no means absent from today's thinking about 
alternatives. Instead of one big family we need to expand and 
loosen our definition of family, and act to support various types 
of householding, while maintaining a society/household 
distinction of some kind. This distinction (historically 
constructed and very political) is needed to help maintain the 
possibility of resistance, this by means of the space it could, 
and to an inadequate extent does, provide for alternative ideas, 
cultures, languages, freedom from surveillance, etc. 

Thus there is more rationality behind the popular 
endorsement of the family than Barrett and McIntosh acknowledge. 
Its not simply a matter of a false belief in the family as the 
best way to raise children, or the fact that society ignores 
certain needs and leaves families to try and take care of them. 
People also recognize the dangers of the impersonal forces of 
order (even if the situation is mystified when government is 
villified and other threats to democracy, dancing, difference, 
etc. are overlooked). 

I feel bad for appearing to pick on Barrett and McIntosh, 
because they are right in so many ways and I learned a great deal 
from their book. They do however provide an excellent example of 
an otherwise radical critique that fails to question the modern 
ideal of harmony through reason; "society" becomes the place 
where the family ideal will be realized. The word "social" 
appears throughout their text as a kind of undefended grant of 
legitimacy. They seem to take for granted that the proper 
commitment for people to have is to "society," rather than more 
narrowly to their "own" family, and the proper locus of the 
formation of such commitment is a more "social" world. This 
leads them to conclude that "the strengthening of community 
enables and requires the weakening of family ties."*3 They put 
it another way when they say that we need "social and political 
change so that ...[{legitimate] needs and desires can be met in a 
more genuinely social context." 

Barrett and McIntosh deal with the problem of social control 
only by saying that "increases in social control are seen as 
interventions into private life and indeed this is the form they 
currently take." I agree that we must not assume that social 
control should always be opposed, but I also believe that it is 
always costly and hurtful at some level even if needed. I 
believe even more strongly that the belief that it is always 
costly is in this day and age a very needed belief, one that we 
need to stem the tide of disciplinary power. By saying this I 
commit myself to the importance of the idea of rights. Barrett 
and McIntosh agree that we must insist that people have rights, 
but the power of the idea of rights depends on the notion that we 
(or we modern people) cannot have a world where social control is 
without cost.‘ An unqualified endorsement of "the social" 
denies this notion. 

Such endorsement, as I've suggested, merely replicates the 
image of the "family" at the level of the social.*’ It is as if 
harmony and autonomy can be combined once the world is filled 
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with unoppressed selves. Rather than assume this, we should 
wonder where our commitment to the pursuit of harmony comes from. 
Thinkers such as Christopher Lasch and Nancy Chodorow -- 
opponents in key respects -- are I suspect right in saying that 
the version of this commitment that we celebrate (for example in 
the idea of romantic love) involves a more or less covert desire 
to end separation, and politics and ambiguity as well.“ I 

think this desire is at work in all the theories I have reviewed. 
Novak thinks authentic existence is realized by virtue of 
"strong" family; Shorter thinks that the smashing of traditional 
forms of social control has let authentic selves (egoistic self- 
destructive choosers) take control; Barrett and McIntosh think 
authenticity will flower with the advent of "society." In each 
case, an urge is at work which is a source of the appeal of the 
family idea and a prop of our order. 


Where does this commitment to end separation and escape 
ambiguity come from? Freud (like Chodorow and Lasch) discusses 
the problem as a psychologicai one; the desire to end separation 
is said to be universal, being established during the pain of 
infancy; some individuals and some societies manage only neurotic 
solutions to the problem. I do not think it helpful or necessary 
for us to assert anything (or much) about universal psychological 
experiences, and doing so too easily leads us to overlook the 
ways the specifically modern (and in many respects historically 
very liberating) ideal of a humanly created harmonious order has 
contributed to the proliferation of various (not so liberating) 
mechanisms of social control. These practices, or some of then, 
in turn produce and incite the ideal. 

Heidegger understands the particular modern commitment to 
togetherness as based on a kind of aggressive will which seeks to 
endlessly further comprehend, order, and master the "standing 
reserve" of internal and external reality.*? And Nietzsche 
likewise attacks modernity's project, calling it a great 
"homesickness." He sees as paradigmatically modern Hegel's hope 
that human reason and action will eventually bring us "home," 
meaning to a world with which we are as one.” Neitzsche, like 
Michel Foucault, considers this pursuit of home to be both doomed 
to failure and bound up with the proliferation of difference 
subjugating disciplinary forms of power.”! 

Indeed it was only after nature came to be seen as "standing 
reserve" (to use Heidegger's term) and when "the economy" as a 
separate and commanding reality came to exist for the first time 
that "home," as we know the idea, was invented. The family 
began to be figured as the center of a person's commitments, as 
the place where the harmony we are to make is to be experienced 
in its purest form.*> What I am suggesting is that for many the 
choice to make their "own" family is an effort to reach this 
"home," or to affirm its possibility. Thus perhaps the modern 
version of homesickness comes from an experience of profound 
separation, an alienation born of a self-consciousness about the 
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otherness of nature, a sense of meaninglessness and of a lack of 
control. Marx understood this well, as he was as homesick as any 
of us. 

Barrett and McIntosh provide an example of the way socialist 
thought has hung onto the quest for home; some of today's 
ecofeminism is likewise entranced, although "nature," not 
"Society," is the key term. I stand, however, with those 
feminists, such as Anne Sisson Runyan, who call into question the 
goal of harmony, seeing it as part and parcel of the modern 
construction of "woman," and so as central to the 
exclusion/deification of women. These theorists point out how 
the (understandable) attempt to challenge today's construction of 
"woman" by celebrating the natural plays into the hands of the 
primary discursive mechanism of modernity's subjugation of women. 
Instead what we need to do is, on the one hand, undermine the 
idea that "nature" and "family" are either places of innocence 
and harmony or to-be-realized conditions beyond politics, 
ambiguity, and power, and, on the other hand, to respect people's 
attachments to families by understanding the real needs and joys, 
and the obstacles to disciplinary power, created by the household 
system in the modern west. 

One account of the way the construction of the modern family 
is complicit with social control is that of Jacques Donzelot, 
author of The Policing of Families, a Foucaultian history of the 
construction of the modern family and its appeal.» Donzelot 
emphasizes the role of reform-minded "experts" such as doctors, 
juvenile courts, bureaucrats, counselors, and psychiatrists in 
the formation of today's family.» Specifically, Donzelot says 
that the family in France changed because of "the propagation 
within it of medical, educative and relational norms whose over- 
all aim was to preserve children from the old customs,"?’ 
customs which had come to be seen as constraints to the proper 
and cost-efficient development of the population.™® 

Donzelot shows that the customs aimed at, and so likewise 
the remedies imposed, varied by class. Among the well-off the 
problem was seen by reformers to be the bad influence and 
dangerous practices of domestic servants, which meant physical 
danger as well as "promiscuity." Among the poor concern was 
directed at the use of wet-nurses (and later foundling 
hospitals), the vagabondage and indigence of those who did not 
succeed in the system of alliances that was used to form families 
(old style), and the brothels that were part of the separation of 
sexuality and family required by this same system. Reformers saw 
these practices as dangerous and inefficient, as breeding grounds 
for revolution. Too many potential contributors to society were 
lost; too many troublemakers were created. 

The old family was for the most part gone, says Donzelot, by 
the onset of the twentieth century, as reformers successfully 
championed, first, a mild version of feminism (part of, but also 
to some extent co-opted by, the forces of philanthropy); second, 
compulsory and unified schooling, as called for by the logic of 
the liberal state; and, third, a series of remedies for the old 
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customs.° These remedies, like the prior attempts at 

compromise, varied along class lines. The bourgeois classes were 
advised to construct liberal education around children and 
inundated with "medical" advice, while the working classes were 
subjected to a host of new regulations and surveillance which 
aimea to compel them to make children the center of life, to 
provide the "supervised freedom" consistent with the family's 
function. 

The modus operandi of these "remedies" is a subtle form of 
"adjustment," which means encouragement and creation as much as 
prohibition. What is adjusted are the norms of behavior and the 
commitments of individuals. 


The disposition thus produced with regard to the 
family was an admirable one, for it made it possible 
to avoid the real dangers of the family's autonomy 
while facilitating social regulation by referring 
the frustrations of individuals to the family, by 
attaching their dreams and ambitions to it. 


Donzelot does not say so, but I think the "dreams and 
ambitions" attached to family include the quest for harmony and 
autonomy. (Those like Donzelot who write in a Foucaultian 
language discuss this as search for a "true self.") Some of 
those who promote this quest are there waiting to help -- with 


therapy and the like -- when the dream fails and frustrates. The 
help received is often very real, but the enlightenment project 
of reaching home by means of knowing and mastering is in the 
process promoted. The political effect of the family ideal is 
enhanced by a discourse that amplifies but neutralizes the need 
for belonging. 

Foucault makes a similar argument; he links the rise of 
family as an ideal of existence to the search for, and the 
creation of, "sexuality." The modern family's role "is to anchor 
sexuality and provide it with a permanent support." The 
sexualized subject is, says Foucault, typically heavily invested 
in family ties -- both negatively and positively. The "affective 
intensification of the family space" is connected, he tells us, 
to the fact that today's family functions as a "hotbed of 
constant sexual incitement."™ 

On one level it is hard to evaluate Foucault's argument 
since, by his own epistemology, it is impossible to "know" how 
much of our sexuality is produced. But do we need to know?® 
We are in any case pressured, through a variety of mechanisms, to 
form a coherent, unified, and sensible unity -- an identity with 
an address, a career or purpose, a sexual preference, etc. The 
ways we are heavily sexualized are part of the process of the 
production of our self-conscious homesickness. The context of 
this process is a world which is governed by tightly drawn 
institutional imperatives of growth, and which includes a web of 
interventions and a complex of institutions which enforce a 
particular set of familial practices and which privilege one 
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particular form of "the family" both as an ideal and as the most 
pragmatic way to survive. In these conditions the modern family 
normalizes and oppresses. It is implicated in the same 
privatized pursuit of affluence that makes it such a compelling 
(but inadequate) alternative to the harsh realities of that 
pursuit. 

This process is of course part of the social construction of 
gender. We are all somehow bound up in, and partly defined by, 
various gendered relationships, including family relationships -- 
mother/daughter, father/son, father/daughter, etc. We become men 
and women (or more or less androgynous in-betweens), not simply 
"subjects." The power of the family ideal depends partly on the 
depth and specific content of our gendered identities. 

(It is hard to glean this obvious and important fact from a 
reading of Donzelot or Foucault. Like many theorists -- most 
theorists not self-identified as feminist -- Donzelot and 
Foucault are quite one-sided or inattentive when it comes to the 
gendered nature of the effects of the transition to modernity in 
the west. Donzelot for example rightly sees the contribution to 
social control made by feminist philanthropy of the nineteenth 
century, but why not acknowledge how this amounted to a 
limitation of, and a colonization of, feminism?) 


The line of reasoning of this essay does not require a 
construal of all the needs which people try to meet in their 
families as mere constructions of disciplinary mechanisms. We 
need not deny that humans are among other things natural beings, 
and, as such, have certain features. A commitment to the 
inescapability of the political does not require one to dispute 
the existence of the natural, but only demands that we, first, 
recognize that humans are never simply natural, and, second, as I 
said before, suspend the idea that the "naturalness" of something 
is automatically a claim to legitimacy.™ 

This last point is especially important given the 
conservative twist usually given to the association of the family 
and the natural. The import of the natural is inherently 
contestable because, while the human body in the real world must 
be the ultimate "point of application" for the production of 
self, culture and identity, the body itself can never be finally 
(once and for all) or objectively explained. Actual human bodies 
are, first of all, always more than bodies, and it is always just 
such real humans who do the explaining. 

Jean Elshtain says that to be human is to be embodied, 
finite, reflective (in various ways and degrees), dependent for 
existence on some sort of pattern of social relations, and formed 
as a self by virtue of participation in some set of moral, rather 
than merely utilitarian, allegiances.® I agree with this, and 
would add a characteristic noted by Connolly. 


Humans are not designed to fit neatly into any 
social form, and since no ideal form has been 
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predesigned to mesh with every drive and stirring 
within the self, every particular form of completion 
fof humans through social form] subjugates something 
in us, does violence to selves even while enabling 
them to be.® 


To say that these are characteristics of the human condition 
as we are now able to conceive it is to leave plenty of room for 
a tremendous variety of human ways of life and worlds of meaning. 
It is not, however, to leave infinite room.®? When Eli Zaretsky 
speaks of the family, he makes an important distinction along 
these lines. "Ties of sexuality, kinship, and biological and 
psychological dependence are inevitable; self-supporting nuclear 
families are not." ” Ties of dependence, then, may be a 
universal response to universal features of human life. More 
specifically, humans seem to have so far invariably used the 
category of the biological (among others) to make concrete 
distinctions regarding their relations with each other. 

Moreover, kin distinctions (real and fictive), are typically used 
to posit specific obligations and recognize specific shared 
memories and experiences. There are some plausible reasons for 
this. Humans need and so create some recognition and experience 
of involuntary ties to the past and the future as a means to 
"ground" (make possible) their formation as self-conscious 
selves. 

This is, even in these thin terms, enough of a claim to help 
explain the powerful appeal of our particular family form. To 
see kin ties as intrinsic, rather than as chosen (and 
dispensable), is to mark them as more deeply a part of the self 
than that which is chosen. By marking kin ties, people (starting 
as children) bring others into a relation with themselves at the 
level of identity, and this is part of having an identity. As 
Stanley Hauerwas says, the fact of kin ties gives us each a 
story, and it is by thinking of ourselves as a part of a 
narrative that we each come to see ourselves as an individual, 
historic being.” 

I do not mean to posit the modern family form as a 
universal; I mean only to indicate one if its most important 
sources of sustenance. The modern family has appeal not only 
because it allows some people to compare themselves favorably to 
others, not only because it seems to promise autonomy and 
responsibility, not only because people are aware at some level 
of problems with some of the alternatives, and not only because 
people are pressured to concern themselves with the truth of 
their being, but also because it speaks to certain imperatives of 
human nature and the human condition. The contemporary family 
is, then, both an achievement and a problem. 

I don't want, however, to end on too ambiguous a note, for 
today's family is particularly disabling when it comes to 
-political change. It is part of the process whereby we subscribe 
to the specific future towards which our civilization is pointed. 
Given the demanding imperatives (and the technologies of control) 
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of the modern order, we should not respond to the harm done by 
family by calling for its abolition. This easily becomes the 
effort to create one big family. Instead we should loosen our 
idea of what counts as family, and to make explicit the ambiguity 
of worth -- the good and the bad -- of any organization of 
relations structured along lines of kin; we need in other words, 
to further politicize the concept of family, while using politics 
to make it more possible for people to create safe and supportive 
families of various kinds.” 

The politicization of family can only occur if people have 
room for it, so to speak, psychologically. This requires 
increasing "slack" in the wider order; this means making space 
for difference, in part by finding ways to tame growth 
imperatives, in part by creating a sustainable society, one with 
good jobs (with adequate pay, real responsibility, decision 
making power, etc.) for all the adults who can work.” Large 
numbers of such jobs could increase the power of thousands of the 
relatively powerless, and change the face of our societies and 
their families. 
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Mobilizing Women As Women: Identities, Ideologies, and Opportunities 


Barbara J. Nelson 


In the summer of 1987 Democratic Congresswomen Patricia Schroeder made a 
brief foray into presidential politics. She announced that she was exploring 
whether she would become a candidate in the 1988 presidential election. By 
September she had left the race, the political waters being too cold for a 
liberal Democrat and a well-spoken feminist. During the course of her 
candidacy, however, the press repeatedly asked her how it felt to be running 
for president as a woman. Her answer is now famous: "Do I have any choice?" 
(O'Reilly and Jacobs, p. 51) 

On one level, Schroeder's reply is absolutely straightforward. As a 
woman, that is as a human of the female sex, she could only run as a woman. 
On another level, her answer poses a series of questions with important 
theoretical ramifications. What kind of identity as a woman did Schroeder 
have? Where did it fit into the larger ideologies of difference and 
domination that constitute important parameters of gender as a social 
construct? How was Schroeder’s answer connected to her goals and 
opportunities at a particular historical moment? 

In researching women’s role in the Nicaraguan revolution, Maxine 


Molyneux (1986) developed two concepts that help to answer these questions. 


She distinguished between strategic gender interests, which focus on the need 


for structural changes in gender relations, and practical gender interests, 


i 


which focus on solving women’s immediate problems without confronting existing 


gender relations. It is likely that Molyneux would categorize Schroeder's 
presidential musings as an expression of her own strategic gender interests, 
which also paralleled the strategic gender interests of reformist feminism. 
Thus to say that Schroeder ran for president as_a woman means that her 
candidacy helped to change the structural relations between women and men 
through her personal example and by the gender-fair policies she promoted. 

This paper assesses the adequacy of Molyneux’s concepts in explaining 
how identity, ideology, and opportunity affect the mobilization of women. Her 
distinction between strategic and practical interests has had a profound 
influence on the research on women’s mobilization in less industrialized 
countries. It has made a crucial contribution to the refutation of 
universalistic and essentialist approaches to understanding women’s political 
activism. I argue, however, that Molyneux’s approach is too structural, 
denying women the full range of their agency and subjectivity, and 
insufficiently cognizant of the tactical decisions women make in choosing how 
they will be politically active. The paper begins with an assessment of 
Molyneux's conceptualization. The second section demonstrates the limits of 
Molyneux's approach by summarizing the political mobilization of four women 
who became politically active in part to improve the conditions of women. The 
women are Patricia Schroeder, a longtime member of Congress who has been a 
leader for equity legislation; Moira Bentson, a foot soldier in Operation 
Rescue’s efforts to make abortion illegal in the United States; Rigoberta 
Mencht,, a Quiché Indian woman of Guatemala who won the 1992 Nobel peace prize 
for her efforts on the part of the Native peoples of the Americas; and 


Slavenka Drakulic, once a Yugoslav, now a Croatian journalist who has written 


« 
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extensively on the fall of communism in Eastern Europe. The diversity of 


these women’s experiences becomes the bridge to the third section where I 


present a typology of women’s political mobilization that frames their 


activism on the basis of gender ideologies and action potentials. 


STRATEGIC AND PRACTICAL GENDER INTERESTS 

The social movement literature is large and contentious, with deep 
divisions among those favoring structuralist, rational choice, resource 
mobilization, identity, or social construction theories. The challenge that 
faces the field is to theorize social movement activities in ways that 
consider the dynamic interactions among individual beliefs and actions, 
organizational and community structures, social stratification, and cultural 
coding. This theorizing must come to grips with socially situated people. 
Individuals are rarely mobilized as naked egoists, but as members of groups-- 
as Quiché Indians, or reluctant Croats; as residents of this town, tribe, or 
village; as adherents of one faith or another; as owners, workers, farmers, or 
peasants; as citizens, slaves, or clients; as women, mothers, poor women, 
women of color, Black women, or lesbians; or as members of dozens of other 
communities of place, experience, or belief, many defined by the intersection 
of several social divisions. Group membership may be central or peripheral to 
a person’s sense of self or to her or his mobilization; but its importance is 
an empirical question, not something that can be theorized out of existance. 
Myra Marx Ferree (1992) makes this point when she warns against viewing the 
"potential participant in collective action...as a pseudo-universal human 
actor: a person for whom race, class, gender and historical circumstances do 


not determine perceptions in any systematic or socially significant way (p. 
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41) 
Molyneux not only challenged the pseudo-universal person of social 
movement theories, but also confronted the essentialist approach to women’s 


interests.} 


Her objective was to explain what kinds of political interests 
women have and how they are created. Here I quote her definitions at length: 


Strategic gender interests are derived in the first instance 


deductively, i.e., from the analysis of women’s subordination and 
from the formulation of an alternative, more satisfactory set of 
arangements to those that exist. These ethical and theoretical 
critieria assist in the formulation of strategic objectives to 
overcome women’s subordination, such as the abolition of the 
sexual division of labor, the alleviation of the burden of 
domestic labor and child care, the removal of institutionalized 
forms of discrimination, the establishment of political equality, 
freedom of choice over childbearing, and the adoption of adequate 
measures against male violence and control over women... .Practical 


gender interests are given inductively and arise from the concrete 


conditions of women’s positioning by virtue of their gender within 
the division of labor....Practical interests are usually a 
response to immediate perceived need and they do not entail a 


strategic goal such as women’s emancipation or gender 


equality....[Practical gender interests] cannot be innocent of 


class effects....[and they] do not in themselves challenge 


1Some of the arguments made here were initially presented in Chowdhury and 
Nelson, 1994. That account connects Molyneux'’s writing with other research that 
theorizes women's diversity and develops categories of women’s organizations and 
movements. 
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prevailing forms of gender subordination, even though they arise 

directly out of them (pp. 283-84). 

Molyneux’s focus was primarily on interests, paying less attention in 
her definitions to opportunity, and little to identity. These other concerns 
emerge indirectly through her evaluation of the Sandanista government's 
successes and failures in meeting women’s strategic and practical gender 
interests. For instance, Molyneux does not include a systematic discussion of 
opportunity structures but she does recognize that a revolutionary socialist 
government that does not nationalize all production and permits freedom of 
worship has fewer opportunities to implement its position on gender equality 
than one that causes a radical break with economic and religious structures 
that reproduce women’s subordination (pp. 290-94). 

Scholars of Central and South America, the Caribbean, and Africa have 
found Molyneux’s concepts useful in describing the actions of individual women 
and categorizing women’s groups and movements. They discuss the differences 
between feminine or women’s groups and feminist groups, distinctions that 
embody many of the aspects of practical and strategic gender interests 
(Alvarez, 1990; Sternbach, Navarro-Aranguren, Chuchryk, and Alvarez, 1992). 
Women-created, neighborhood-based groups with practical gender interests are 
called feminine or women’s organizations. These groups do not question the 
gender-role divisions of everyday life but use those role obligations to make 


a moral claim for public activism to accomplish women’s usual tasks. In 


contrast, feminist organizations seek to advance strategic gender interests by 


changing the relations between the sexes. 
As Nancy Saporta Sternbach and her colleagues (1992) have shown, 


however, the distinction between women’s groups and feminist groups does not 


do justice to the variety of women’s self-definitions or organizations. 


Similarly, the explanation of how strategic and practical interests develop 


does not adequately explain the role of other institutions in setting the 
terms of gender discourse. "...[I]n many popular women’s organizations linked 
to the progressive Catholic church or the secular Left, women are continually 
admonished against adopting "bad" feminist beliefs, such as abortion rights 
and the right to sexual self-determination, as these are seen as intrinsically 
bourgeois and likely to “divide" the united struggle of the working class. It 
is significant, then, that many grassroots women’s groups are sponsored or 
controlled by the Church or the Left [which]...often deliberately block[s] the 


development of a crictical gender consciousness among the participants of the 


movimientos de mujeres (p. 412)." 


The use of strategic and practical gender interests is not limited to 
Latin America. In research on Kenya Patricia Stamp (1991) uses the 
distinction to explain Wambui Otieno’s course of action, when, as a widow, 
democratic activist, and Kikuyu, she tried to keep her husband’s Luo kinsmen 
(indirectly supported by anti-democratic forces in the government of Daniel 
arap Moi) from claiming and burying the body of her late husband, S.M. Otieno. 
Stamp says that Wambui Otieno focused on practical gender interests when she 
“pleaded her case from a moral position as a mother, wife, Christian, and 
loyal Kenyan citizen, rather than from overt feminist arguments (p. 819)." 

Stamp mentions that under the Succession Act of 1981 Wambui Otieno had a 
clear right to administer her husband's estate, a right that the High Court 
eventually maintained. The act did not cover burials however, which along 
with the right to administer the estate, was contested by Wambui Otieno’s Luo 


in-laws. Stamp does not mention, however, that the conflict over who had the 
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right to bury S.M. Otieno was heard under the shadow of the failed Marriage 
Bill of 1979, a bill that caused male parliamentarians to unite in the 
protection of male prerogatives in marriage. Wambui Otieno had supported this 
bill (certainly an expression of strategic gender interests) and thus she had 
a tactical reason for choosing a mother-of-the-country approach to her law 
suit. Moreover, Wambui Otieno did not eschew strategic gender arguments when 
she thought they would be helpful, arguing for instance that Kenya's signing 
of the U.N. Convention Against All Forms of Discrimination Against Women bound 
the government to respect her rights as a widow in choosing the place where 


her husband would be buried (The Weekly Review, 1987a, 1987b). 


It becomes clear from research applications that the concepts of 
practical and strategic gender interests are too compacted to bear the full 
weight of describing the ways women mobilize. In her definitions, Molyneux 
strongly implies two kinds of causal social linkages. Practical gender 
interests arise in the popular classes from the immediate problems of women, 
and the solutions to these problems are not perceived by the women expriencing 


them to require a change in gender relations. Strategic gender interests 


arise in the old and new middle classes as women deduce the long-term 


structural changes necessary to alter the systems of male domination. In both 


instances, this chain of causality is too tightly bound. There is no 


intrinsic reason why class, problem definition, and tactics must be arrayed in 
these two patterns. 

Molyneux’s causal assumptions lead to two problems. First, in her 
structuralism, Molyneux is unwittingly atemporal. Implicitly a woman must 
change her class position to move from espousing practical to strategic 


interests, or alternatively, the economy or the course of revolutionary 
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consolidation must improve so much that the revolutionary state can assist 


women in undertaking class atypical activities. There is little learning by 


doing, little agency, memory, invention, or popular discourse in the way 


practical and strategic gender interests are formulated. Second, Molyneux’s 
definitions do not adequately distinguish among female identity, gender 
ideology, and political opportunity. Specifically, the class basis of gender 
interests obscures how male domination and gender differences help to 
construct female identity and gender ideologies, and how personal and cultural 
understandings of opportunity structures help women make tactical decisions 
about their potential for successful activism. 

Each of these problems deserves separate attention. By examining the 
lives of four very different women, it is possible to see the varieties of 
ways women become politically active as women. With the examples in mind, it 
is then possible to offer a different interpretation of how women are 
mobilized as women, one that is based on gender ideologies and action 


potentials. 


WOMEN HOLD UP HALF THE SKY 

According to Mao Tse Tung, women hold up half the sky. He did not say, 
however, how they came to put their hands above their heads. Did some of them 
see the sun, warm in the sky, and put their hands up to touch it? Were others 
hanging the laundry when an ogre laid the burden of the sky in their already 
work-worn hands? 

Patricia Schroeder, Moira Bentson, Rigoberta Menchu, and Slavenka 
Drukavic each put her hands high above her head. Their stories are important 


to understanding how women mobilize as women. Each story is emblematic rather 


than representative, conveying the personal and political context of decisions 
and events occuring over fairly long periods of time. My accounts rely 
primarily on each woman's telling of her life story, augmented by secondary 
sources. Women’s autobiographies, biographies, and life histories have become 
important sources in feminist history and literature (Personal Narratives 
Group, 1989). Their use here as major sources expands their role in the study 
of social movements and politics. 

One of the residues of unreflective behavioralism on political science 
is the discipline’s distrust of the personalism and singularity of 
contemporary life narratives.* A methodological question that arises from 
this disquiet is whether, for biography, a long look forward to the end of a 
person's life, or for autobiography and life history, a long look backwards 
across the terrain of memory, encourages a false consistency or a loss of 
ability to report events as they were experienced. Certainly the use of other 
sources helps to corroborate and expand upon the information and perspective 
of any writer presenting a life story. The methods to undertake these tasks 
are well developed (see Jelinek, 1980; Egan, 1984; and Kaminsky, 1993). But I 


am troubled by the assumption built into this concern, that, for autobiography 


and life history, individuals--especially women- -cannot quite be trusted with 


the telling of their lives. Such a view denies subjectivity in its most basic 
form. And for the purpose of this paper, such a view also hides one of the 


great advantages of life stories: the double-voiced narrative, the narrative 


2. This uncertainty is seen most clearly in discussions of how to use life 
narratives in the study of leaders. Indeed, scholars who do research on high 
political leaders--presidents, prime ministers, and the like--must negotiate the 
behavioral tradition that sees their work as case studies with too many variables 
and not enough degrees of freedom (Lijphart, 1975) and an interpretive and 
theoretical tradition that links leaders to other actors and institutions 
(Mazlish, 1984). 
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of now and then, of memory with its faults but with its truth of personal 


meaning, providing a past remembered one way but perhaps interpreted 


differently later. When Slavenka Drakulic describes a doll brought back from 


Italy as large and glittering in her impeccable white dress, too beautiful to 
play with, and when she finds the doll in her mother’s closet years later, 
looking smaller and wearing a dirty yellow dress, does she not tell us two 
truths? 

The literary forms of the life narratives of these women are not all 
same. Two women--Schroeder and Menchu--use what might be called political 
autobiographies, autobiographies written by people who see their writing as 
part of an ongoing commitment to political activism. Bentson’s story is told 
by another person who compiled and presented renditions of the everyday lives 
of pro-choice and pro-life activists. Moreover, "Moira Bentson" is a 
pseudonym used by the author to protect the anonymity of a woman who is likely 
to be misunderstood by both her friends and her opponents. Drakulic’s 
personal history is woven into a series of essays about the daily indignities 
and ultimate failures of state socialist regimes. 

Patricia Schroeder, the twelve-term Congresswoman from Denver, has the 
longest incumbency of any woman currently in Congress. She routinely is rated 
one of the ten most respected women in the United States. But for all her 
speeches and writing, she remains a very private person. In 1990, Dan Buck, 
her top staffer said, ""She is not introspective publicly. A lot of it is 


hidden. You let personal things out and people are gonna grab ‘em... 
(Ferraro, 1990, p. 15).’" Over the course of her public life, her actions 


provide an especially important insight into her views. In 1989, Schroeder 


published Champion of the Great American Family, part autobiography and part 
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brief for policies that sustain families across their life cycles, from their 
beginnings when adults are struggling to balance child care and paid work to 
their ends when older family members retire or die.? 

Patricia Nell Scott was born in Oregon and grew up in the midwest. Her 
father was a pilot (his father had been a Nebraska state legislator) and her 
mother a teacher. Her childhood and young adulthood blended a mix of messages 
about gender roles. She learned to fly as a teenager but when she studied law 
at Harvard her mother, fearing her daughter would not find a husband if it 
were known that she was in law school, told friends that Patricia was "...back 
East. On some project (Shroeder, 1990, p. 23.).'" Law school began with a man 
refusing to sit next to her because she was a woman. Not all the men in her 
class were prejudiced, however. She met her husband, Jim Schroeder, at 
Harvard and they moved to Denver after graduation. She worked part time, 
including as a volunteer counsel for Planned Parenthood of Denver, and she 
taught law at Regis College (Barth, 1976). Two years after the birth of her 
first child she lost twins in her seventh month of pregnancy. Her doctor 
refused to believe her when she repeatedly told him that something was wrong. 
"Here I was, a trained lawyer, letting a doctor convince me I had no right to 
question his judgment about my pregnancy and my baby. He intimidated me and 
made me feel powerless (Ferraro, 1990, p.30).’" She later had a second child. 

In 1972, at the suggestion of her husband, she ran for Congress. She 


had no previous electoral experience. The Democratic National Committee 


refused to give her any money, and she kept her jobs while campaigning, 


°. Schroeder only indirectly considers the needs of young families without 
children. Nor does she comment on the needs of gay and lesbian families in her 
book. For a discussion of the definitions of "family" used in research and 


policy making see Nelson, 1985. 
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certain that she had very little chance of winning in a district that had 
recently been made more safely Republican through redistricting. She ran a 
grass-roots camgaign, appealing to younger, liberal Democrats who opposed the 


war in Vietnam. One of her posters featured a field of tombstones in 


Arlington National Cemetary. Its message was "Yes, some American troops have 


withdrawn from Vietnam. Another, showing a young Hispanic child, read "This 
radical troublemaker wants something from you. Hope. (Shroeder, 1989, pp. 13- 

When she won, Schroeder joined a handful of other women in the House. 
She was the only woman in Congress with small children. She entered Congress 
at a pivotal time, in the session before the large influx of post-Watergate 
reformers. Schroeder’s first session is famous for passing landmark 
legislation improving women's access to credit and educational programs, 
adding domestic workers to the minimum wage law, and sending the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the states for ratification (Costain, 1982). By most accounts 
Schroeder has been a very successful legislator. Her interests focus around 
five areas: economic equity for women and men, programs that support children 
and help families (especially women) balance work and childcare, environmental 
protection, lower military spending, and fiscal responsibility by government. 

In her actions Schroeder embodies a view of improving society by 
enhancing the equality of women and men. Her legislative history demonstrates 
a respect for homemaking seen in efforts to promote the financial security of 
homemakers in old age by giving them a permanent share in their husband's 
social security benefits earlier in marriage. She was also a prime sponsor of 
the Family and Medical Leave Act, keeping it alive in Congress for almost ten 


years. Although an opponent of large military budgets, she has worked hard 
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for equal opportunity for women in the armed forces. On the issue of 
pregnancy as a disability, an issue that divided feminists--especially 
feminist lawyers--Schroeder was pragmatic. If pregnancy was called a 
disability in health and wage insurance packages, then she wanted it to be 
included in coverage. That was the basis of her support of the Pregnancy 
Disability Act (Schroeder, 1989, pp. 48-9; see also Rhode, 1989). 

As with Schroeder, pregnancy and motherhood figure prominently in the 
personal and political life of Moira Bentson. Her experiences are recorded by 


Marian Faux in Crusaders: Voices From the Abortion Front (1990).* Bentson 


did not have the same emotional or financial security in childhood as Patricia 
Schroeder did. Pregnant as a teenager, she married her Marine boyfriend, only 
to have her mother annul her marriage and try to get her to have an abortion. 
Bentson so resisted her mother’s interference--including going to a Right-To- 
Life meeting--that she finally relented and Bentson remarried her husband. 
The marriage ended after six years and by her own account Bentson went wild, 
having numerous boyfriends, partying, and experimenting with Eastern religions 
and cults. She was poor much of this time, working odd jobs and living from 
hand to mouth, but always caring for her daughter "Jessie." 

Bentson was befriended by a woman she met in a health food store. "Dee" 
took Bentson to Christian concerts, babysat for Jessie, and tried in a low- 
keyed way to convert Bentson to her born-again Christianity. Dee and her 


friends were consistent, uncritical, loving, and practical in their friendship 


“Faux's book is written from a pro-choice perspective, and her account of 
Bentson’s participation is colored somewhat by that perspective. Faux’s 
description of mobilization into Operation Rescue and its activities on a day- 
to-day level is more detailed than any other source I know. It is also 
consistent with pro-life sources such as Marshall and Donovan, 1991; Falwell, 
1986; and Reardon, 1987. 
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to Bentson, who eventually attended services with Dee, and within weeks was 
"saved" in accordance with the church's teaching. The conversion lit up 
Bentson’s life, allowing her to come to peace with the "rich Christians" she 
had previously hated. After she was saved she "’called up everyone I was on 
the outs with and made up with them (Faux, 1990, p. 186).’" 

During her religious conversion Bentson went to Washington for the 1987 
Right-to-Life March, where she met Randall Terry, the director of Operation 
Rescue. She was impressed by him and the organization's direct action 
approach. She travelled to New York to participate in a "sidewalk rescue," 
later becoming a regular in the confrontation-arrest-incarceration technique 
used by seasoned Operation Rescue members. Bentson participated in big 
rescues in Atlanta and at the 1988 Democratic convention. She travelled 


across Georgia speaking for Operation Rescue and worked briefly as a secretary 


for the organization, but was let go, perhaps because leaders were worried 


about how little time she had with her daughter, or perhaps because they 
lacked money or wanted a different secretary. 

The church--and even more so Operation Rescue--had a gender ideology 
that Bentson mostly adopted, sometimes worried about, and occassionally 
ignored. After her conversion, she immersed herself in fundamentalist 


Christian culture, reading Mary Pride’s anti-feminist The Way Home: Beyond 


Feminism, Back to Reality (1985). Nonetheless, she was conflicted about 


Operation Rescue’s stand against birth control, and felt, as a breadwinner, 
that men and women should get equal pay for equal work. But on other issues 
she was more or less in agreement with the people with whom she prayed and 
marched. For instance, she felt that a woman could be a spiritual leader but 


needed to be under the spiritual authority of a man and not "push [her] own 
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agenda (Faux, 1990, p. 193)". This view about gender relations was also 
expressed as a general principal. "...I'’ve got no desire to show up men 
anymore. I used to do that. I was a good car mechanic, better than most men, 
but I don't do that anymore. Some things men can do better. Little girls 
need a man to show them what they should be (Ibid).’'" 

Sometime during or right before the process of religious conversion and 
mobilization into Operation Rescue--the chronicler gives no date--Moira 
Bentson also had an abortion. She was raped by a stranger who gave her a ride 
after Bentson left the car of her date who was drunk. As a result of the rape 
she became pregnant and contracted venereal disease. Both events were very 
traumatic. The police were unhelpful. She did not call them until the next 
day and had showered. They also wanted to know where the rape occurred and, 


overwhelmed by the violence and the darkness, Bentson could not tell them. 


She felt confused when she had the abortion, and she was angry that clinic 


personnel did not pick up on her ambivalence or understand her description of 
herself as a "Christian lady (Ibid, p. 191)." She was upset that clinic 
personnel did not call afterwards to learn whether she needed counseling. She 
often tells women she counsels about her abortion, warning them about the 
greed and callousness of the abortion industry. 

Moira Bentson and Rigoberta Mencht are about the same age--in their 
early thirties at this writing. But unlike Bentson, whose story is available 
because she was given anonymity, Mencht’s life history has taken on almost 
mythic proportions. Her autobiography, now an international best seller, was 
published in Spanish in 1983 and translated into English in 1984 as I, 


Rigoberta Menchu. It was edited by Venezuelan-born anthropologist Elisabeth 


Burgos-Debray who recorded Menchu’s telling of her life history in Paris one 
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cold week in January 1982. The book was compiled when Mencht was 23 and 
already an exile from her native Guatemala. When she sat in Bugos-Debray’s 
apartment recounting her life story, Menchu did not know what honors the 


future would bring. She had only learned Spanish three years earlier, and 


then only because she felt she could overcome some of the separation among 


native peoples by learning the master's language that many already had need 
of. If anything, she saw her life story as "the urgent solitary voice of 
collective testimony." (Mangani 1991, p.173) 

Rigoberta Mencht was born in 1959, the daughter of Vicente and Juana 
Menchu, and a member of the Quiché Indian culture whose communalism and sense 
of mutual responsibility is one of the organizing structures of Menchu’s 
worldview. During her childhood her family and ali her neighbors were twice 
driven from their village. The first temporary eviction occured in 1967 when 
rich land owners tried to force the Indian villagers to vacate their newly- 
cleared land once they had made the area good for farming. The second, and 
ultimately successful attack, began in the late 1970s during a wave of anti- 
Indian violence initiated by the government in response to the increasing 
demands of peasants for real land reform and political renewal. Between 1979 
and 1982 the government's scorched earth policy razed hundreds of Indian 
villages (Reid, 1992). Over the three decades of Menchu’s life, the violence 
has claimed 100,000 lives, 40,000 people have "disappeared," and 1 million 
have been displaced (Critchley, 1992). 

The landowner’s greed and the government's repression had a devastating 
effect on Menchia’s family. Vicente Mencht, a village leader, organized the 
effort to keep the land the villagers had cleared and improved. He was met by 


corruption in his dealings with officials, but was aided by some of the unions 
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in the Federacién Aut6énoma Sindical de Guatemala (FASGUA, Guatemalan 
Federation of Independent Unions) and by priests and nuns sympathetic to the 
Indian cause. Rigoberta occassionally accompanied him, in order that the 
village would know if he were killed, and therefore could continue the fight 
for their land without him. Vicente was arrested (the year is not given in 
Mencht'’s account), held for 14 months, released, kidnapped, tortured, and left 
for dead. He spent six months in a hospital recovering and was brought home 
when the family heard a rumored death threat. His activism increased and he 
was away from home most of the time. Rigoberta’s political activism began in 
earnest the year her father was first put in jail. While working full time on 
a plantation, she also helped to coordinate the efforts to get him 

released. 


As part of a policy of terrorism against Indians and in response Vicente 


Menchi's organizing, the army kidnapped his son, tortured him, and burned him 


alive in front of Rigoberta and her mother. In 1977 Vicente was jailed again, 
released, and forced to go underground. It was at this point that the Comité 
de Unidad Campesina (CUC, United Peasant Committee), which Vicente Menchu 
helped to form, came into the open. Rigoberta became active in the CUC, 
leaving her village to work in other areas, and ultimately becoming a CUC 
leader. In January 1980 Vicente Menchu was killed when the military fire- 
bombed a group of leaders from indigenous communities who, as part of a larger 
march against the brutality in El Quiché, occupied the Spanish embassy in 
Guatemala City. In February Rigoberta Mencht helped lead a strike of 80,000 
peasants, sugar, and cotton workers. In April the military kidnapped, 
tortured, raped and killed her mother. In 1981, with literally nowhere to 


hide, Rigoberta Menchu escaped to Mexico, where she has remained in exile 
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most of the time since she left Guatemala. 


Supported by church workers, peace activists, and campaigners for 


indigenous rights, Menchu brought the plight of Central American Indians to 
world attention. She helped to found the United Guatemalan Opposition and the 
National Committee for Reconciliation, established in 1987 to work for a 
negotiated settlement to the civil war, and is the coordinator of the American 
Continents’s Five Hundred Years of Resistance Campaign (Critchley, 1992). In 
1992, she won the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Menchu provides long disquisitions about gender relations in many 
spheres of life and over several decades. Her mother imparted the major 
gender-coded message of her childhood: life is hard, change is not possible, 
and women suffer, especially in bringing children into the world and caring 
for them (Menchu, 1984, p. 48-9, et passim). This cultural outlook did not 
extend, however, to keeping girls and women out of decision making and 
leadership. A travelling priest chose her to be a catechist when she was a 
young girl and Menchu describes this experience as giving her advanced 
knowledge about how to organize. Some of her early organizing efforts were in 
all women groups. For instance, she writes that in organizing the defense of 
her village, "We began forming groups of women who wanted to join the struggle 
(p. 122)." In principal, however, Menchi and her compafieras in the leftist 
CUC did not support separate organizations for men or women during the period 
of armed struggle. "Perhaps in the future, when there’s a need for it, there 
will be a women’s organization in Guatemala. For the time being, though, we 
think that it would be feeding machismo to set up an organization for women 
only, since it would mean separating women’s work from men’s work (Menchu, 


1984, p. 122). But Mencht was a realist about how women are treated as 
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leaders. Speaking of compafieros who thought their views were better than 
those of women, she said "...we can’t let them do just whatever they like. I 
have a responsibility, I am in charge, and they must accept me for what I am 
tp. 220).* 


If the political message of I, Rigoberta Menchu is the passionate case 


for profound political and economic change in Guatemala, the political message 


of Slavenka Drakulic 's How We Survived Communism and Even Laughed (1991) is a 


call for a government and economy that thinks the production of tampons and 
sanitary napkins is essential.*° The comparison between Mencht and Drakulic 
can look trivial, but it is not. Drakulic can choose to emphasize the 
dailiness of the repression of Yugoslav communism because for forty years the 
political system was well consolidated. Drakulic is the daughter of a 
Yugoslav army officer. (Her mother’s occupation is not given). Her early 
life was more materially advantaged than many other Yugoslav city people after 
World War II, but for the most part her family’s existence, like everyone 
else's, was plagued by a shortage of everything, only occassionally leavened 
by the luxuries her father’s positon permitted. 


In the interstices of the essays on love and marriage, feminism, and 


housing, pieces of Drakulic'’s life appear. She graduated from university and 


became a journalist, travelled frequently in Eastern Europe and the west 
before and after the end of the communist regime in Yugoslavia, was married 
and divorced twice, and has a daughter. In 1978 she went to a conference, 


"Comrade Woman," in Beograd. She was surprised by the greasy hair and sloppy 


"The book, written before the outbreak of civil war in the former Yugoslavia 
begins in hope and ends with a creeping anxiety that war will erase the 
democratic future just promised to the Balkans. Her most recent book The Balkan 
Express: Fragments From the Other Side of War (New York: Norton, 1993) expands 
on this topic. 
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dress of the foreign women, and the fact that they commented on the sexual 


harassment they experienced on the streets of Beograd. Nonetheless, after the 


conference Drakulic and seven friends started the first feminist group in 


Yugoslavia. "We didn’t know how to organize; it even seemed impossible. 
First we talked. Then we published some articles--nothing big, of course. In 
a matter of days we were attacked by the official women’s organization, 
Women's Conference, by politicians, university, professors, famous columnists 
--for importing foreign ideology. So we discovered that a feminist is not 
only a man-eater here, but an enemy of the state....(Drakulic , 1991, pp. 128- 

Drakulic writes of the way that the particular brand of poverty and 
political repression experienced in state socialist countries left its mark on 
women. Crowding and shortages made the management of daily life an ulcer that 
would not heal. When her grandmother died, Drakulic and her mother cleaned 
out her massive oak storage cupboard, which "like a museum to communist 
shortages (p. 188)," spilled forth food staples (some gone bad), cloth, coats, 
a baby’s baptismal dress, plastic bags cleaned, sorted, and rubber-banded by 
size, and a variety of toiletries including hair dye, soap, shampoo, cream, 
and sanitary napkins (pp. 187-8). Drakulic’s friend Vesna summarizes the 
effect of these shortages, "We are hungry for things and afraid of the future 
(p. 186)." Beyond hunger and fear, there is also the humiliation women 
experience when they do not have the basics necessary for managing 
menstruation and elimination in an urban, industrialized setting where their 
proper (read invisible, automatic) management is expected and where privacy is 
almost impossible to obtain. 


Drakulic spends a great deal of time discussing how women yearn to 
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express a forbidden individuality through clothes and makeup. She argues that 
in their apeing of western fashions Yugoslav women were not victims of 
consumerism but of a repression that stifles individual expression and 
development, and in other spheres of life, destroys any sense of popular 
responsibility for public life and public space. This constant rubbing of 
repression against hope makes women unwilling fully to blame men for their 
many cruelties to women and their personal acts of selfishness. After 
describing the broken marriages and betrayals of her friends by the men they 
love, Drakulic writes, "Zsuzsa and Danuta...hesitate to place the guilt on 
their men because as they say ‘we all live in the same mess.’ It would be so 
easy to put the blame on them; our lives would be so much simpler. But 
something stops us. Maybe its the idea that in normal circumstances, things 
might have been different (p. 109)." 

For Slavenka Drakulic normal circumstances have not yet come. War in 
the Balkans has stolen the future like some starving maniac gobbling the long- 


awaited dinner offered to people who were merely hungry. The future that 


Drakulic imagined, hoped for, wanted to report, is happening in Hungary, the 


Czech and Slovak Republics, Poland, and the other countries abandoning state 
socialism. The activism of women in these countries is the chapter that she 
never had a chance to write. 

Drakulic warns against reducing the 70 million women of Eastern Europe 
into a single woman who no longer lives under communism. Nonetheless, other 
writers describe some similarities in women’s activism in this region. If 
they are not too tired from putting food on their families’ tables, women work 
for causes like environmental protection and Christian education to which they 


feel they bring a special womanly appreciation (Hauser, Heyns, and Mansbridge, 
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1993; Wolchik, 1994). Katalin Koncez (1994) writes that in Hungary "public 
opinion still holds that the traditional division of labor between the sexes 
is related to differences in women’s and men’s ability. Consequently, many 
men (and women) believe that women are simply unable or less able to than men 
to perform certain types of work, especially those tasks that have been done 
by men (p. 355)." As a result of these views opportunities for women’s 
political participation do not increase lockstep with men’s in societies that 
are otherwise experiencing a political thaw. Once men become interested in a 
problem, their activism may make it less available for women as a sphere of 
participation. This social dynamic means that men and women have difficulty 
working on the same problem in conditions of equality. Often this means that 


they take up different social problems. 


GENDER IDEOLOGIES AND ACTION POTENTIALS 


For Pat Schroeder, Moira Bentson, Rigoberta Menchu, and Slavenka 


Drakulic, it is possible to label specific acts or historical moments as 


expressing strategic or practical gender interests. These labels are not so 
much wrong as incomplete because they assume that female identity depends on 
class position, an error that, ironically, Molyneux shares with identity 
theorists, who are often microstructuralist in their approach.® Women’s 
mobilization as women depends on more than categorical identity. It also 
requires locating oneself in often competing gender ideologies and evaluating 
action potentials. 


Gender ideologies have both a personal and social dimension which 


SFor an excellent discussion of the limits of identity as the sole basis of 
activism see Phalen, 1989 and 1993. 
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dynamically constitute each other. At their core, they describe actual and 
preferred relations between men and women and among members of the same sex. 
They include personal and social theories of power and assessments of the 
possibility for individual or social change. They are complex, amenable to 
alteration through experience, and redolent of connections to other belief 
systems. As such, gender ideologies are interconnected with ideologies about 
actual and preferred relations among other social groups, such as classes or 
races. 

This interconnectedness is especially evident in the gender ideology of 
Rigoberta Menchu, whose beliefs about gender relations are imbedded in 
consciously held and well-integrated beliefs about racial and class relations. 
Menchu is reminiscent of Alice Walker's womanist women, who as African 
American women believe that the gender identity of Black women is ineluctably 
located in racial and community consciousness (1983). Walker may have been a 
great social scientist as well as a great essayist when she wrote "Womanist is 
to feminist as purple is to lavendar (p. xii)." In this single phrase, she 
suggests that there is a density and consciousness of belief systems among 


those who experience multiple systems of social subordination not always 


present for those who experience some positions of social dominance. As white 


women, Patricia Schroeder and Moira Bentson are in this later position. In 
their life histories there is no discussion of their own race or of racism as 
a social problem. The research on racial consciousness in America strongly 
suggests that most whites have limited racial self-consciousness, and that 
racial beliefs about others are manifested in psychological structures of 
domination that are often not consciously racialized (Tatum, 1992). In ways 


both fascinating and horrifying, Slavenka Drakulic recounts the’ growth of 
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racism in the Balkans as ethnic hatred intensifies. Her early writings have 


almost no ethnic references. But as the war intensified she wrote, "It was 


suddenly clear that Europe hadn’t learned its lesson, that history always 


repeats itself and that someone is always a Jew. Once the concept of 
‘otherness’ takes root, the unimaginable becomes possible (1993, p. 3)." 

The content of gender ideologies revolves around the evaluation of two 
organizing principles: domination and difference. Gender ideologies must 
address men’s general domination of women and how women avoid or reverse it. 
One of the principal ways that male domination is managed is through beliefs 
about what the differences between women and men mean. In its most reduced 
form, the relationship between domination and difference can be thought of as 
a matrix defined by two dimensions. On the first, individuals support or 
resist male domination. On the second, they accept or reject the importance 
of large or significant differences between women and men.’ This second 
dimension requires some explanation. It is not important what the source of 
the beliefs about sex-gender differences is. Individuals can believe that 
sex-gender differences are rooted in biology, society, or some combination of 
both. Similarly the fact of these differences is not important; it is 
people’s belief that they exist that is crucial. In contrast, the 
psychological size of the difference is important. The differences must cross 


some threshold of meaningfulness defined personally or culturally.® 


7I do not mean to suggest that the categories on each dimension stand in 
opposition to one another. It is clear to me that there is a range of values on 
each dimension, specifically that there are many positions between supporting or 
resisting male domination and accepting or rejecting the importance of large and 
significant differences between women and men. 


8The source, fact, and size of the beliefs about gender differences do 
matter in how they might be changed, but that is a separate subject. 
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Table 1 shows the four gender ideologies arising from combining views on 
domination and difference. When male domination is unquestioned and sex- 
gender differences are thought to be large or significant, gender ideology 
emphasizes distinct obligations for women and men. Most of Moira Bentson’s 
beliefs and activities fit this description including, for example, her views 
that even women church leaders need the spiritual guidance of men. 

When male domination is unquestioned but sex-gender differences are 
believed to be small or insignificant, gender ideology emphasizes men's 


unfettered privleges, there being little other justification for men’s 


advantages. None of the women profiled here support male privlege ideologies. 
When male domination is rejected and sex-gender differences are believed 


to be large or significant, gender ideology emphasizes separate spheres. Much 


of women’s social movement activism in Eastern Europe fits this description, 
and Rigoberta Menchu anticipates that at the end of the armed struggle in 
Guatemala some women’s activism will be directed this way. 

When male domination is rejected, and sex-gender differences are 
believed to be small or insignificant, gender ideology emphasizes change 


toward equal or equivalent treatment. At some point, the actions of Slavenka 


Drakulic, Rigoberta Menchu, and Pat Schroeder fit into this category. When 


Drakulic and her friends wrote those early articles about women’s position in 
society, when Rigoberta Menchu refused to let her compafieros deny her 
authority in the CUC, when Pat Schroeder supported the Family and Medical 
Leave Act, each in her own way expressed a gender change ideology. 

It is evident that gender ideologies predispose women individually and 
in groups to particular types of actions. The ideologies of distinct 


obligations and separate spheres predispose women to preserve their capacities 
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to be succesful in their current gender-defined responsibilities. At the 


moment of initial activism, a gender ideology based on distinct obligations 


would predispose women not to engage in ways that question male dominance. 
Thus Latin American women’s or feminine groups established by the Church or 
the Left are categorized as having distinct obligations ideologies, but 
experience may change the ideology of women active in these groups, as 
research on the region has shown. A distinct obligations gender ideology 
characterizes conservative activism in many other countries as well. It is 
different from the better known separate spheres ideology which predisposes 
women toward the social housekeeping activism that brings their "special" 
characteristics to bear on public problems. Here sex-gender differences are 
accepted but men’s political domination is not. A change-based gender 
ideology predisposes women to work to end male domination by increasing 
similarity of treatment or outcome for women and men. Women who hold 
unvarnished male privlege gender ideologies are not predisposed to be active 
politically in the name of women. 

A woman's decision about how and where to act politically as a woman 
arises not only from her ideological predispositions but also from choosing 
goals, evaluating repertoires of action, and assessing opportunity structures. 
These choices create action potentials that can change with experience and in 
response to settings. New skills are developed, individual problems are seen 
as collective in the wake of conversations of people who have similar 
expereinces, opportunities come and go, regimes become more or less 
repressive, family members are more or less supportive. In the context of 
gender ideologies and action potentials, individuals and groups make tactical 


decisions about whether to take up immediate or long-term problems or to 
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accept or challenge existing systems of sex-gender relations. These decisions 


are not the automatic result of class position as Molyneux suggests, but arise 


dynamically from the varied circumstances and aspirations of women’s lives.° 


°The research for this paper was supported in part by grants from the Ford 
Foundation for the Women and Politics Worldwide project and the Diversity and 
Public Problem Solving project. I would like to thank Kathryn A. Carver for her 
helpful comments on an earlier draft, Marsha Freeman for access to Kenyan sources 
on the burial of S.M. Otiena, Wambui Otieno for speaking frankly about her 
activism, and Sarita Ahuja and Susan Bloom for their excellent research 
assistance. 
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GENDER IDEOLOGIES AS 
RESPONSES TO MALE DOMINATION AND THE IMPC 


IMPORTANCE OF 
SEX/GENDER DIFFERENCES 


Table 1 
Accept 


AS A FUNCTION OF 
PORTANCE OF SEX-GENDER DIFFERENCES 


RESPONSE TO MALE DOMINATION 


Distinct Separate 
Obligations Spheres 


Ideologies Ideologies 


Male Gender System 


Privilege Change 


Ideologies Ideologies 
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Williamson Nelson 


“The internal politics of style (how the elements are put 
together) is determined by its external politics (its 
relationship to alien discourse). Discourse lives, as it 
were, on the boundary between its own context and another, 
alien context (198i [£1940]:284)." Mikhail Bakhtin 


I believe with Bakhtin that we can only grasp the 


Significance of the form and content of a people’s language 


by moving from the outside, in. That is to say, that 
inherent in the discourse of any group is the codified 
manifestation of the dynamics of political tension that 
resides in the larger society in which the group in question 
is located. The broad concern of this discussion is the 
hierarchical arrangement of discourses.1 A discourse, as a 


representation of socio-cultural meaning that is encoded in 


1 As I am conceptualizing a discourse as Raving a 
particular form as well as identifiably contained elements, 
1.@., content, I am thinking of discourse in much the same 
way as scholars such as James Gee, who see discourses as 
specific and distinct culturally-constucted fields of 
representation. Gee clarifies by identifying discourse as a 
count, as opposed to a mass noun, and he further describes 
it as follows: 


A discourse is a socially accepted association among 
ways Of using language, of thinking, feeling, 
believing, valuing and of acting that can be used to 
identify oneself as a member of a socially meaningful 
group or ‘social network’, or to signal (that one is 
Playing) a socially meaningful ‘role’. (1990:143) 
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writing and in speaking, articulates the values and beliefs, 
as well as the points of view regarding societal structures 
and processes, of a particular segment of society. It is 
taken for granted that particular segments of society that 
have historic and-ongoing political, economic and social 
Power, dominate in the hRierarchy of discourses. In its 
acrolectal or high prestige position, the main stream or 
majority culture discourse and all that it represents are 
continually sedimented and reinforced by public institutions 
such as educational systems. In this way, cultural and 
linguistic hegemony hold sway, however, rarely without 
challenge. 

This essay particularly addresses the ways in which 
African Americans in the Academy Rave foregrounded their 
cultural experiences by making those experiences the subject 
of their critical inquiry. By so doing, they, thereby 
interrogate the historical practice of erasure of the 
complexity of our lived experience. Moreover, these 
scholars have often self-consciously employed particular 
black vernacular rhetorical strategies in their works, 


strategies that lack institutional validation, in order to 


challenge the totalizing authority of the mainstream 


discourse and the cutural matrix it represents. This essay 
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will look at three such Black vernacular rhetorical forms 
used in the academic discourse cf Black two black women and 
a Black man. I begin with an examination of morphological 
codeswitching, that is the juxtaposition of grammatical 
forms from two languages or in this case, two dialects 
(Standard and Black English), within the same language 
context. 2 The two additional, culturally-derived discourse 
forms-- use of personal narrative as premise validation, and 
the reconciliation of the spiritual and the intellectual, 
the sacred and secular-- stand in contrast to the discursive, 


linear reasoning and the bifurcation of such seeming 


Opposites that predominate in mainstream scholarly 


discourse. In addition, this essay further suggests that 
such codeswitching, that is, employment of non-standard 
discourse forms and taken-for-granted foregrounding of 
points of view that are routinely erased, provokes a shift 


in object and subject position, so that what we normally 


ZAS my discussion so far implies, I am observing 
codeswitching as strategy, as intentional, to the extent 
that speech acts can be viewed as performances that derive 
particular communicative effects from our cultural 
knowledge. John Gumperz goes further to say that while 
participants are not likely to be aware of a particular code 
they are using from one moment to the next, there is 
nonetheless a relationship between the semantic force of a 
Given linguistic structure in a particular code and the 
speaker’s cultural values and beliefs (1982:64-65). 
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experience as peripheral or "other" becomes ‘unmarked’ or 
normalized, thereby sharing focality with the system of 
belief and ways of expression of the powerful. 

In a compelling discussion of the relationship between 
localized speech cGommunities, economic and political forces 
of the state and of language use, Susan Gal (1989) provokes 
a re-examination of the notion of symbolic domination as it 
pertains to discourse and as it is outlined by Pierre 
Bourdieu. According to the latter, the status of a 


particular linguistic variety correllates positively with 


its ability to provide access to earning power in the market 


place. Moreover, this high status is facilitated, as I have 
already stated, by a process of legitimation through social 
institutions, primarily the education system, which 
accomplishes a hierarchical ordering of language varieties 
by enforcing the language of the powerful while avoiding 
recognition of the absence of intrinsic superiority of that 
variety. Individuals that are enculturated in such a system 
thereby come to accept the position of the acrolect as a 
Given, wholly due its status because of its supposed 
inherent properties as opposed to other varieties. Gal 
emphasizes, however, that emotional, as well as material 


Gains to users of non-authorized varieties, emanating from 


social networks, often mitigate against such hegemony 
(p.354). As Gal sugests elsewhere (1988:247), codeswitching, 


which "usually involves the use of a state supported and 


powerfully legitimated language in opposition to a 


stigmatized minority language that has considerably less 
institutional support," speaks to a symbolic representation 
of the tension between the two codes and the way in which 
uses of the minority discourse challenge the complete 
authority of the language of public power. 

Moreover, codeswitching seems to suggest that speakers 
have some measure of positive regard for both varieties, and 
it is just this affiliation with more than one discourse 
community that calls attention to the apparent paradox 
within the very title of this panel, "Outsiders Within: 
Confronting Cultural Change in the Academy." As Heller 
(1988:7) indicates, an analysis of codeswitching must begin 
with an understanding of the separation of domains, with 
each domain identifiable, in part, by a linguistic vehicle. 
However, as we look at the notion of domain distinction, 
Heller further offers, we find that "codeswitching itself is 
a direct contradiction of the separation (p.7)." Bell Hooks 
offers a forthright illustraton of the intersection of 


discourse domains and in avery real sense, the way in which 
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individuals who negotiate in more than one discourse 
community come to understand their own necessary duality. In 


Talking Back, Hooks writes of her consternation at the 


assumption of the White poetry professor who, after hearing 
Hook’s poem written in Black English Vernacular, encouraged 
the young writer to continue to develop her "true or 
authentic voree.” 


The insistence on finding one voice, one 
definitive style of writing and reading one’s 
poetry, fit all too neatly with a static notion of 
self and identity that was pervasive in university 
settings. It seemed that many black students 
found our situations problematic precisely because 
our sense of self, and by definition our voice, 
was not unilateral, monologist, or static but 
rather multi-dimensional. We were as at home in 
[Black] dialect as we were in standard English. 
Individuals who speak languages other than 
English, who speak patois as well as standard 
English, find it a necesf@ry aspect of self- 
affirmation not to feel compelled to choose one 
voice over another, not to claim one as more 
authentic, but rather to construct social 
realities that celebrate, acknowledge and affirm 
differences, variety (p.1i2). 


In as much writers as well as speaktes are socially- 


constructed through each discourse act, we are 


reconstituting our concepts of selfhood within each 
production. As I have argued elsewhere, particular 


discourse strategies, such as codeswitching, especially as 
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it involves movement in speech or in writing from the 


language of public power to the language of a marginalized 


other, represents the dialogic that is inherent in discourse 
even when only one universe of meaning is seemingly 
articulated. The -deliberate juxtaposition of the two 
discourse forms, moreover, is where we can locate the 
inevitable multivocality in every uttterance and the point 
at which we must "seriously question any assumptions of the 
uncontested acquiescence of the peripheral group members to 
“ 


discourse hegemony (Nelson 1991:154). 


When Geneva Smitherman published Talkin and Testifyin 


in 1977, those of us interested in issues relating to Black 
vernacular were vociferous in our praise for her daring as 
well as her accuracy. In this comprehensive discussion, 
which ranges from the historical connection of BEV to West 
African languages and world view, to present-day stylistic 
propensities and related educational issues, the author 
moves eloquently from standard academic discourse to the 
vernacular and back again. That is to say that the 
vernacular forms that appear in this text are not merely 
examples of what the author seeks to identify as BEV 
morphological features, as 1S usually the practice among 


scholars writing for an academic audience. In addition to 
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the varied and rich illustrations, the writer uses the 
vernacular grammatical features, herself, as she makes her 
way through explication of the issues. An example of this 
can be found in the author’s discussion of the the ways in 
which servitude ard oppression contributed to black 
semantics, particularly the practice of codifying meaning so 
that words and phrases could only be understood by members 
of the black speech community. She explains: 


Due to the work of DuBois and others, we now know that 
the Old Testatment-based Negro spirituals wasn’t bout 
no ‘after here,’ but ‘dis heah.* emphasis] The 
slaves used other-worldly lyrics, yes, but the 
spirituals had for them this-world meanings. They 
moaned ‘steal away to Jesus’ to mean stealing away FROM 
the plantation and TO freedom (that is, ‘Jesus’)....The 
Biblical analogues hit a responsive chord in the black 
slave community, and the Old Testament, with its themes 
of oppression, flight, and the tormented wanderings of 
God's chosen people, became a rich and easily adaptable 
resource for black songs and sermons of freedom (p.48). 


The highlighted words above are classic examples of Black 


English morphology or grammar. The verb was in the subject 


verb core spirituals wasn’t, represents the none-obligatory 


inflection of the past tense verb to be. As Smitherman 
might have also said, "For some African Americans, there 


aint no need to change up the verb from was to were." The 


effect of this codeswitching is that even the reader who is 


unaccustomed to reading a vernacular in an academic 
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discussion, is compelled to consider its possibility. 
Moreover, with a small amount of cCuriousity and a conscious 
suspension of ethnocentrism, the willing reader might 
discover the ways in which the vernacular embellishes the 
discussion and how it is even capable of communicative 
possibilities heretofore denied it. 

Lest the point of this illustration be misinterpreted, 
while linguists such as the writer of this essay do not 


privilege one dialect over another for factors supposedly 


intrinsic to a particular dialect, we readily acknowledge 


that, indeed, some discourses as opposed to others, are 
associated with access to public power and opportunity. 

What is found more frequently in critical texts where 
writers seek to employ non-authorized discourse strategies 
1s explication and validation of a point through personal 
narration. In order to explain the significance of this 
strategy and its salience in the discourse style of African 
Americans I will return to Smitherman (1977), particularly 
the chapter entitled, "The Forms of Things Unknown: Black 
Modes of Discourse." 

The story element is so strong in black 
communicative dynamics that it pervades general 
everyday conversation. An ordinary inquiry is likely 
to elicit an extended narrative response where the 
abstract point or general message will be couched in 


concrete story form. The reporting of events 1S never 
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simply objectively reported, but dramaticaily acted out 
and narrated. The Black English speaker thus 
Simultaneously conveys the facts and his or her 
personal sociopsychological perspective on the 
facts....Unaware of the black cultural matrix in which 
Narrative sequencing is grounded, whites...often become 
genuinely irritated at what they regard as ‘belabored 
verbosity’ and narration in an ‘inappropriate’ context, 


Perhaps one of the most compelling examples of narration put 
to service in the explication of empirically derived data as 


well as abstract concepts is in the Bell Hooks’ study of 


feminism, articulatory power and self-recovery--Talking 


Back, Thinking Feminist, Thinking Black. To my mind, this 


essay best exemplifies the mannner of codeswitching that I 
have attempted to describe, for the author’s process is 


reflexive. That is, Hooks uses metadiscourse to comment on 


the process of challenging received academic discourse 
strategies. At the same time, she comments on the 
relationship between this process--personal voice, personal 
narration and their relationship to the content of her 
exegesis. Namely, she examines the form and content of her 
work and its relationship to the ways in which various forms 
of oppression reinforce each other and are identifiable in 
the lived experience of ordinary women. Early in this text, 


for example, she comments on the ways in which this book, 


a 
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Talking Back, represented a departure in discourse 


strategies from her earlier works: 


Since Feminist Theory: from margin to center, I 
have had more time to think even more critically 
about this split between public and private; time 
to experience and time to examine what I have 
experienced. In reflection, I see how deeply 
connected that split is to ongoing domination 
(especially thinking about intimate relationships, 
waysS racism, sexism, and class exploitation work 
in our daily lives, in those private spaces--that 
is there that we are often most wounded, hurt, 
dehumanized; there that ourselves are most taken 
away, terrorized and broken). The public reality 
and the institutional structures of domination 
make the private space for oppression and 
exploitation concrete--real, (p.2). 


One of the author’s major intentions in this text is to 
clarify the significance of personal experience in all 
liberatory stuggles. Hooks responds to critics who are 


concerned that a focality of personal experience will 


eclipse the larger issues, the structural inequalities on 


the macro or societal and institutional levels. She argues 
that “confession and memory" have the ability to clarify 
experience that is contextualized theoretically. That is to 
suggest that we need not fear that narration will glorify 
personal consciousness as the end all measure toward social 
change. On the contrary, the author maintains, 


Theorizing experience as we tell personal narrative, we 
have a sharper, keener sense of the end that is desired 
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by the telling....Story telling becomes a process of 

historicization. It does not remove women from histwry 

but enable us to see ourselves as part of 
history....-Used constructively, confession and memory 
are tools that heighten self-awareness; they need not 

make us solely inward-looking, (109-110). 

In order to clarify the place of spirtuality in the 
life of African jninnne and the ways in which the 
spiritual life of even intellectuals (who were supposed to 
have rejected such leanings in favor or positivist logic), 
it is useful to briefly return to the shores of West Africa 
where contemporary African American spiritual underpinnings 
were shaped. Lawrence W. Levine, in his impressive 
examination of African American folk knowledge, explains 
that the African cultures, which supplied the slave 
populations, contained in their world view an understanding 
of reality that connected human beings to the "Natural Order 
of things." That is, people were believed to have a 
propensity for ‘reading the signs’ as my father had said, of 
"seein what the eyes caint see." Moreover, all propitious 
cultural actors did well to heed these signs as their 
happiness and general well-being were dependent upon 


harmonious living with all other things sentient. It is 


important to take note of this fact, as the place of 


spirituality in the lives of the scholars to whom I shall 
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soon make reference, is inseparable from their notions of 
community and interconnectedness. The very title of the 


book, Breaking Bread: Insurgent Black Intellectual Life, 


strongly suggests to the reader that the speaking subjects 


are meeting on a foundation that is something in addition to 
the intellectual basis. This text is constructed in the 
form of a dialogue with all of the easy colloquialism of 
natural speech as well as the mediated, discursive 
abstractions of traditional academic discourse. This 
structure allows us to see perhaps in its greatest potential 
the possibities of codeswitching, of entering into serious 
academic discourse, rhetorical forms from the margins, of 
juxtaposing the universes of meaning without privileging one 
or the other. The subjects covered in this exchange 
traverse broad territory, always underscoring the role, the 
conflicts, the dilemmas experienced by the black 
intellectual. At the outset of this discussion, Hooks 


speaks to the title, "breaking bread," and identifies its 
metaphoric reference to the significance of giving of 
oneself and of the revitalization that comes out of 
collective, communal struggle, (p.6). 


As the two scholars move into the dialogue, West’s 


distinction between an intellectual and an academic seems to 
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Clarify what appears to be a reconciliation of the 
individual/community and the spirituality/reason dichotomies 
that are common to a western value system. "An academic 
usually engages in rather important yet still narrow 
scholarly work, whereas an intellectual is engaged in the 
public issues that affect large numbers of people in a 
critical manner, (p. 29)." Hooks further clarifies her 
understanding of the work of the intellectual and the way in 
which she comes to understand the importance of solitude and 
individualism in cooperation with community responsibility. 
For Hooks, "“aloneness" and time to know and be with 
‘oneself’ is a critical requisite for coming to know the 
ways in which the individual can be a service to the group. 
While the needs of the individual for introspection, for 
Silence, for growth are not subjugated to the ways in which 
the community can be served, neither is the necessity for 
sharing one’s talents or gifts subordinated to self. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


This discussion set out to examine three specific ways 


in which scholars from the black vernacular tradition have 


entered into academic discourse, unauthorized, culturally- 


derived rhetorical strategies. While I maintain that such 


introduction of these non-traditional forms necessarily 
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challenges discourse hierarchy or linguistic hegemony, it 


should also be apparent that there can be no sincere 
advocacy for either one form or the other. 

First of all, the discourses mentioned here, a formal, 
discursive received tradition in the academy and the 
narrative, personal voice, vernacular style are only two 
discourses among many that are not mentioned in this 
context. African American discourse tradition is only one 
that we typically encounter on the margin. In addition, 
either or advocacy is false and hypocritical as it denies 
the obvious overlap of discourse forms. There is overlap, 
would suggest, because African Americans share much of the 
same geographic terrain and some of the same ideological 
terrain of those who we associate with the language of the 
public and the powerful. Finally, because of the very 
marginality of African Americans and our movement within the 
borders, as a matter of survival, even those who come from 
outside the mainstream discourse community (and this 1s by 
no means all African Americans) have, to a certain extent 
juxtaposed and even melded the two universes of meaning. 

Throughout this discussion, I have been inescapably 
reminded of my first attendance at the annual meetings of 


the American Anthroplogical Association. As a newly trained 
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anthropologist and as an African American, I gravitated to 


the business meeting of the caucus of Black Anthropologists. 
Before the budget and other business began, a leader of the 
body took the podium and lead us in tribute to the ancestors 
long gone, to whom we were still connected. The purpose of 
this anecdote in closing is to illustrate in my own lived 
experience the way in which two distinct discourse 
communities can stand side by side, without obliterating 


each other. 
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The objective of this paper is to determine the extent to which civics 
courses, along with other factors, influence what high school seniors know 
about politics and government. In addition to civics courses and curriculum, 
we consider background or demographic characteristics, home environment, and 
achievement characteristics of individual students. 

We ask the empirical questions: why do some students know more about 
their government than others? What accounts for the disparities in political 
knowledge among high school seniors? A simple answer is that civics knowledge 
varies because there are great differences in the extent and quality of civics 
instruction across American high schools. As we will show, however, the 
answer is not so simple. For one thing, previous research has sometimes 
rejected civics classes as an important factor at all, and our empirical 
results--though not our interpretation--mirror earlier findings in some 
important respects. In addition, classroom instruction--however important--is 
surely not the only explanation for what students know. Students with the 
same level of civics education can vary dramatically in their knowledge of 
American government; likewise, students with little classroom civics 
instruction may be more politically knowledgeable than students who have taken 
multiple courses in American government. 

We approach our empirical analysis with the following model about student 
learning. In general, we believe that the political information students are 
taught and what knowledge about politics they retain are different things. 

The process of political learning has two distinct but interactive steps. The 
first step involves exposure to civics material--mostly in the classroom and 
home environment. The second step involves retention of information and is 
based primarily on what students select for storage. Which, if any, material 
students select depends in large part on what they find relevant to 
themselves; the determination of relevance is the result of students' social, 
demographic, and attitudinal traits. These two steps of exposure and 
selection are interactive in the sense that students do not evenly soak up 
facts from their textbooks and teachers. The process of being interested, 
paying attention, and retaining information about American government is 
influenced to a great degree by the selection process. We make two basic 
assumptions with this model: what students are taught in their civics courses 
has some influence on what they know about American government; and second, 
that material must be framed and selected by interest in order for it to be 
stored. 

We analyze data from the civics portion of the 1988 National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP). These data offer an unparalleled opportunity 
for analysis because of three important properties. First, the 1988 NAEP 
survey is one of only a few studies that focus on knowledge about American 
government, and it has a far greater number of items--150 factual questions 
about American government and its processes--than any other such survey. 
Second, the NAEP study also contains a good deal of information about the 
family, school, and classroom circumstances of the students surveyed. Thus, 
not only do we know about students' political knowledge, we also know quite a 
bit about the students themselves, such as ethnicity, parents' education, time 
spent watching television, amount and recency of civics and other courses, and 
kinds of tasks required in civics courses. Finally, the survey was asked of a 
representative sample of American high school seniors. Thus, conclusions from 
our analysis can be generalized to the student population of the nation at 
large. A detailed description of the 1988 NAEP is included in Appendix A. 


BACKGROUND AND PREVIOUS RESEARCH 

One might begin by confirming the obvious: schools and individual classes 
are often found to have significant effects on student learning. At the 
college level, one of the earliest and most noteworthy studies was that of 
Newcomb (1943), who documented the enormous effects of Bennington College on 
its students in the 1930s and the continuing impact of that education on 
students' later lives (Newcomb, et al., 1967). More generally, Feldman and 
Newcomb (1969:326) pointed to attitudinal changes over several decades that 
can confidently be attributed to the impact of American colleges and 
universities. 

At lower levels of schooling, primarily in high schools, a variety of 
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studies from around the world have demonstrated the effects of civics 
instruction and relevant classroom structures and practices. In the 1960s, 
for example, Litt's (1963) study of several schools in the Boston area found 
that civics classes had a uniform impact on certain political attitudes and a 
significant impact on other attitudes under specified conditions. In the 
1970s, Patrick (1972) reported that an experimental course designed to 
introduce modern political science in high schools had an impact on political 
knowledge and skills of students. Button (1974) and Liebschutz and Niemi 
(1974) found that experimental curricula influenced aspects of students’ 
political efficacy and knowledge. Torney, Oppenheim and Farnen (1975:332), in 
a major study of 10 countries, found that even after controlling for home 
environment, age, and gender, "both the general quality or academic 
orientation of current and earlier schools and current learning 
conditions...play a considerable role in determining support for democratic 
values and knowledge.” 

Still other, recent studies echo this theme. An evaluation of an 
experimental course developed in the context of the American bicentennial 
evidently had a large impact on student knowledge (Stretcher, 1988, though see 
the methodological criticisms in Farnen, 1990:70-72). Ravitch and Finn 
(1987:174-179), despite their relatively negative conclusion about student 
achievement, indicate that the amount and kind of history courses taken by 
students are related to history knowledge. Elsewhere, Westholm, Lindquist, 
and Niemi (1990) found a significant impact of both civics and history courses 
in Sweden, while Denver and Hands (1990) established the effects of civics 
training in Great Britain, and Wormald (1988) reported school effects in Papua 
New Guinea. 

Despite this series of studies demonstrating educational effects (and the 
tendency for only positive results to be published), there are also studies 
that raise important questions about just how influential civics teaching is. 
The most important of these studies was conducted in the 1960s by Langton and 
Jennings (1968). They found virtually no impact of civics--either of the 
overall number of, or specific types of courses--on a national cross~section 
sample of high school seniors. A few years later, Merelman (1971) also 
reported basically negative conclusions about the role of the school ina 
study of sixth, ninth, and twelfth graders. Liebschutz and Niemi (1974), as 
noted, found positive effects of an experimental course, but the impact was 
short-lived. Patrick (1972) and Ehman (1980:101-103) reported that civics 
instruction generally did not influence civic attitudes. At the college 
level, studies of political science courses have failed to establish a 
connection between course-taking or content and political interest and amount 
of student learning (e.g., Somit et al., 1958; Robinson et al., 1966). 

In cross-national work, Farnen and German (1972) reported no evidence of 
an educational effect on a variety of political attitudes. Farnen (1990:66) 
argued that the effects reported in Torney, Oppenheim, and Farnen were related 
to the nature of classroom instruction but not to exposure to civics education 
as such. In Britain, at least two negative results have evidently been 
reported (see citations in Denver and Hands, 1990:264). Recently, 
Morduchowicz (1991), in a small-scale experiment in Argentina, reported 
resistance to some kinds of civics instruction and an apparent lack of impact 
on 14 year-old students. 

Especially relevant to our work are the mixed and self-contradictory 
conclusions of the published report of NAEP itself (Anderson, et al., 1990). 
Highlighted (p. 75) is a statement that "there appears to be a positive 
relationship between students' average civics proficiency and the amount and 
frequency of instruction they received in social studies, civics, or American 
government." However, the authors also note (p. 74) that "it is puzzling... 
that the amount of civics instruction received appeared to be unrelated to 
students' proficiency." 

Part of the reason for the varied findings about the effects of civics 
instruction--and important in its own right--is that studies have focused on a 
variety of dependent variables. Political attitudes have been a frequent 
concern. In part, at least until research began to raise doubts, this 
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emphasis was probably due to the presumption that assessing the effects of 
school on factual knowledge was unnecessary. In addition, however, research 
on attitudes is considered important because there are strong arguments both 
that civics courses should help shape youthful opinions and that they should 
remain neutral toward competing political (especially partisan) arguments. 

In any event, political efficacy and trust (or its opposite, cynicism) 
have often been the focus (e.g., Almond and Verba, 1963, plus many of the 
studies cited above), as have perceptions of those qualities that make up a 
good citizen (Jennings and Niemi, 1974), the favorability of attitudes toward 
government and politics (Hess and Torney, 1967; Sigel and Hoskin, 1981), and 
understanding of and feelings about law (Hunter and Turner, 1981; Shaver, 
1984; Moore, Lare, and Wagner, 1985) and war (Tolley, 1973). Political 
interest and participation (especially in studies relating achieved education 
status and level of participation, as summarized in Milbrath and Goel, 1977) 
have also been studied, and in the 1960s and 1970s there was considerable 
research on protest activity, especially among college students (e.g., 
Altbach, 1968; Jennings and Niemi, 1981). We think it safe to say that 
studies limited to political knowledge as the dependent variable have more 
consistently found curricular influence (Hyman and Wright, 1979:65-67), though 
even in this domain findings are not altogether uniform (e.g., Langton and 
Jennings, 1968). 

Studies have varied considerably in just what aspect of the school was 
found to be influential. Direct classroom instruction is important, of 
course. But there is a considerable body of literature arguing for the 
importance of "open" classrooms, in which students are encouraged to express 
alternative ideas and opinions (see the summary by Patrick and Hoge, 1991:432- 
434). (Some works in this area are less research than efforts to persuade 
teachers and administrators of the value of including controversy in civics 
teaching, but there are genuine research studies.) Similarly, participation 
in extracurricular activities (e.g., Ziblatt, 1965; Jennings and Niemi, 
1974:230), and the organization and governance of the school (Almond and 
Verba, 1963; Jennings and Niemi, 1974:221-225; Ehman, 1980:110-112; Leming, 
1985:164-168) are thought to affect students' understanding of democratic 
decisionmaking and willingness to participate in political affairs, although 
these studies must also be carefully evaluated. 

Studies have also varied in their attention to different kinds of 
students. In recent years, considerable attention has been paid to the 
potential effects of the school on minorities and on females. However, few of 
these studies are devoted specifically to the teaching of civics (see the 
review by Banks, 1991). An exception is Langton and Jennings' (1968) study, 
in which the authors reported noteworthy effects of civics courses on black 
students despite their overall negative results; partially supportive results 
were obtained by Merelman (1971:110-113) and Rodgers (1973). Other studies 
have assessed courses specifically designed for minorities (Button, 1974; 
Liebschutz and Niemi, 1974). And, of course, a frequent theme of content 
analyses of textbooks has been the amount of and kind of attention paid to 
minority populations (e.g., Ehman, 1977; Glazer and Ueda, 1983). in addition, 
there is a considerable body of work in political socialization more generally 
that distinguishes the views of African-American, Hispanic, and other minority 
youths and of girls versus boys (see, among others, Abramson, 1977; Garcia, 
1973; Jaros and Kolson, 1974; Owen and Dennis, 1988). 

There has been relatively little work relating the subject matter of 
courses to civics knowledge. (On "values clarification" and its effects on 
attitudes, a host of studies exists; see Leming, 1985). Langton and Jennings 
(1968) considered the possibility of differential effects of several kinds of 
civics courses (e.g., Problems of Democracy versus American Government) as 
well as possible spillover effects of history courses, but with no success. 
Ravitch and Finn (1987:174) noted in passing that having had civics and 
geography courses is of no consequence for knowledge of history. There have 
been analyses of specific new courses (e.g., Patrick, 1972), and there are 
numerous content analysis of textbooks (Ehman, 1977:81-88; Patrick and Hoge, 
1991). However, as Ehman and Hahn (1981:70) noted, "we know little or nothing 
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about what students actually learn from their textbooks." Leming (1985:181- 
182) echoed this point as well. Likewise, much of the civics research has 
been "global" in nature, focusing on course-taking as such, though it is clear 
from evaluations of specific courses as well as from larger-scale studies that 
the amount of time students devote to the subject (Anderson, et al., 1990:76) 
and subject matter covered (Ravitch and Finn, 1987:179) are of considerable 
importance. 

Another way in which previous studies have been restricted is in the 
extent of and kinds of political knowledge about which students have been 
tested. As earlier noted, we have available 150 items covering a variety of 
topics about American government and politics. Most other studies of 
information have been limited to a far more restricted number. Langton and 
Jennings (1968), for example, had only six factual questions; Rodgers (1973) 
had four; Sigel and Hoskin (1981) had 15; Bachman (1969) had five; Westholm, 
Lindquist, and Niemi (1990) had eight. Torney et al. (1975) had a much more 
extensive base, but even they had only a third of the number of items 
available in the NAEP study. 

While the literature thus varies tremendously in both method and 
findings, common to most of the research are the absence of extensive measures 
of political information and the dearth of detailed study of both the nature 
and timing of civics coursework. In addition, studies have often been 
narrowly focused, with an absence of a general analytical framework within 
which to analyze the data. In the next section, we propose the general 
framework that we will use to understand why some students learn a good deal 
about government and politics while others accumulate much less in the way of 
citizenship education. 


HOW STUDENTS LEARN ABOUT POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 
We identify two general features that determine what and how students 


know about politics. The first is a set of characteristics that determines 
the exposure students to political information; the second is a set of 
characteristics that regulates the selection of information to be remembered. 
We believe the processes of exposure and selection are distinct and 
identifiable but that they are most meaningful to political learning when 
considered together. In order to understand what knowledge high school 
students have about American government and why they know what they do, it is 
vital to analyze both of these processes together. 

The importance of the two processes is perhaps best conveyed with an 
example. Someone who has no background and interest in violent contact sports 
may, repeatedly and over a series of days, view a television commercial 
advertising a major prize fight. Without interest in the spectacle, and the 
motivation to watch, the broadcast time of the event and the names of the 
participants will simply wash over the viewer. Simple exposure to information 
does not guarantee the retention of all or any of the information; who will 
box, and when, is information of little or no relevance and interest to this 
particular viewer, and regardless of the number of times the advertisement is 
broadcast, the viewer does not select it for retention. Of course one who has 
a fondness for boxing but does not watch television regularly will also be 
less likely to know the details of the broadcast of the prize fight; this 
second viewer has not been exposed to any of the relevant information. 
Interest and motivation alone are neither sufficient conditions for the 
retention of information. 

While we are not arguing that watching television and the educational 
experience are the same, the point of the example remains: students must both 
be exposed to political information as well as value the selection of that 
information in order to be politically knowledgeable. Each of the processes 
of exposure and selection is, by itself, a necessary but not sufficient 
condition for retaining political information. However, taken together, they 
constitute a general analytical framework for what and how students learn 
about American government. It is the interaction of exposure and selection 
that determine what students know about government. 

The distinction between these two processes is useful in another way. 
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How much and in what way students are exposed to the study of politics is 
determined largely by structural factors, primarily features of the home and 
of the civics curriculum. Students have relatively little control over these 
characteristics. In contrast, what students select for retention is 
determined most heavily by individual or motivational factors. These, 
obviously, are more under the control of the student; structural features, 
such as the amount of civics instruction, are unlikely to substitute for 
individual attributes. 

Within the four kinds of factors we identify and analyze below--school 
and civics curriculum, home environment, individual achievement, and 
background/demographics--we consider some to contribute primarily to exposure 
and others mostly to the process of motivation and selection. The differences 
are not razor-sharp. All of the characteristics probably contribute, to some 
degree, to both exposure and selection. In addition, each of these factors is 
multifaceted. The educational background of parents, for example, helps 
determine which school district a student lives in and thereby affects the 
amount of exposure to civics courses. Yet we suspect that by far the greater 
importance of parents' education levels is in the degree to which they 
motivate and encourage students to retain what civics material they are 
introduced to. Accordingly, Table 1 presents aspects of each of these four 
factors and categorizes them according to whether they are primarily 
structural--encouraging exposure--or individual--contributing to selection. 
Exposure: Structural Factors 

The structural factors listed in Table 1 control, to a large extent, the 
formal exposure of students to facts about American government. Of the seven 
characteristics listed, the first three are aspects of the school and civics 
curriculum. The amount of civics coursework--the most studied of our set of 
explanatory variables--should have a positive impact on how much students know 
about government. Quite simply, students who have taken more civics courses 
have been exposed to more information about American government. Yet almost 
any learning has a limited shelf life; facts and figures about governmental 
organization and processes may be especially likely to be forgotten if they 
are not constantly reinforced. This helps explains why certain selection and 
individual achievement factors, noted below, are important. It should also 
mean that the recency of student coursework is a factor in student knowledge. 
We thus incorporate both amount of and recency of coursework in the first of 
our structural factors. Students who were required to discuss current events 
and politics in class and who studied a variety of topics in civics have also 
been exposed to more information and viewpoints about government. Thus, we 
anticipate that these features will also enhance student knowledge, and we 
incorporate them as well under the curriculum heading. 

In addition to characteristics of the school and civics curriculum, we 
identify three aspects of the home environment that influence the exposure 
students have to American government and politics: the availability and 
variety of reading and reference materials in the household, living in a two- 
parent household, and speaking only English at home. Having easy access to 
reading materials at home, including newspapers, magazines, books and 
encyclopedias, brings the world of politics into the home of the student. 
Availability does not guarantee exposure--a teenager could studiously avoid 
rather than study these materials--so, again, we see that individual 
characteristics must also be incorporated into the model. It is likely, 
however, that a greater presence of reading and reference material in the home 
environment means that students are exposed to more information about 
government. Having two parents in the household ensures that there will be 
adult conversations. Some, almost certainly, will involve politics and 
government--thereby enhancing the student's exposure to political issues and 
topics. Finally, if only English is spoken at home, it is more likely that 
students will be exposed to issues particular to American politics. 

Race and ethnicity we characterize both as structural and individual 
factors. That they are individual characteristics is obvious and must be 
recognized. And they are truly individual in that, for a variety of 
historical and other reasons, they affect the selection of civics cues that 
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people pay attention to and are likely to remember. Yet race and ethnicity 
are not directly measures of individual achievement or motivation in the way 
that characteristics such as liking civics materials are, so they are 
something else as well. That something else is at least partly structural in 
nature. We know, for example, that black and Hispanic students, for the most 
part, go to school in lower income school districts and probably get inferior 
classroom teaching and materials. Hence, we categorize race/ethnicity as 
structural as well as individual and recognize that the individual component 
is somewhat different from the other factors under that heading. 

Selection: Individual Factors 

The individual characteristics of home environment, individual 
achievement, and background affect the selection of political information to 
store. Unlike the structural characteristics, these characteristics primarily 
influence the retention of political facts by selecting which political facts 
are more or less important to remember or are more or less likely to be 
remembered for other reasons. These individual factors measure the incentives 
students have to learn about politics. 

We consider two aspects of the home environment as relevant individual 
characteristics influencing selection: educational level of the parents and 
hours of television viewing by the student. The educational level of parents 
often indicates the expectations they have for their children; more highly 
educated parents expect their children to earn as much or more education as 
they themselves have. As a result, students with more highly educated parents 
typically have a greater incentive to learn about government (and many other 
topics) and to remember more of what they have been taught. These students 
will likely continue their formal education beyond high school and will 
therefore need a greater storehouse of knowledge in order to succeed at the 
next stage of their education in college. In contrast, the more hours 
students spend watching television, the less time they can spend reading, 
doing homework, and interacting with friends and family. More television 
viewing indicates less desire or incentive to learn and remember lessons from 
civics and other classes. 

In addition to the characteristics of the home environment that 
contribute to the selection of political information for retention, we 
consider three additional characteristics of individual achievement: 
participation in student government, whether the student likes to study civics 
and government, and the student's plans after high school. Participation in 
extracurricular school activities such as student government demonstrates the 
student's interest in politics, as does the student's enjoyment of civics and 
government classes. These measures both demonstrate and create incentives for 
students to select political knowledge for storage and retention. We also 
consider intent to study at a four-year college as a relevant factor in 
selection. Students who intend to continue their education in a four-year 
college have a greater incentive to retain the information they were exposed 
to in high school. 

A final characteristic we categorize as individual is that of gender. 
While students certainly do not choose their gender, males and females have 
somewhat distinctive tastes when it comes to the subjects they like. Male 
students are more likely than female students to say that government is their 
favorite subject or that they enjoy civics classes more than their other 
classes. Thus, male students have a greater incentive to pay attention to and 
remember the material they study in their civics courses. 

These distinctions between "structural" characteristics that influence 
exposure to political information, and "individual" characteristics that 
motivate selection of political knowledge for retention are not as clear in 
practice as they are in theory. All of them, in some way or in some 
circumstances, could be considered either structural or individual. The 
amount of television viewing, to take one obvious example, could be partly 
imposed--e.g., by the degree to which other family members watch television-- 
and in that sense be part of the structure that determines how much a student 
is exposed to politically-relevant material. Nonetheless, the analytical 
framework that we have outlined is useful as a heuristic--to separate possible 
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steps in the complicated process by which students learn about politics--even 
if it is not an absolute guide to how students learn. It is with this caveat 
in mind that we use the framework of exposure and selection in building the 
model that we will estimate of why some students know more about politics than 
others. 


THE MODEL 
The Dependent Variables 

We are interested in why some students are more knowledgeable about 
American government than others. The NAEP study was based on a three- 
dimensional conceptualization of knowledge organized around context, content, 
and cognition. Context was a reference to home, school, community, state, 
nation, and world, and was particularly relevant for contrasts between earlier 
and later grades. It will not concern us here. Content was defined in terms 
of four broad areas of subject matter falling under the civics umbrella: 
democratic principles and the purpose of government; structures and functions 
of political institutions; political processes; and rights, responsibilities, 
and the law. Ultimately, we wish to consider in detail the sources of 
knowledge about each of these areas. That shall have to await a later paper, 
however. 

Cognition was a way of saying that students must not only know political 
facts but that they must be able to "understand and apply" information they 
have learned ("to interpret information and be aware of how concepts, facts, 
and principles are interrelated") (Civics Objectives, 1987, p. 10). 
Operationally, most of the "test" questions in the survey are quite 
straightforward requests for specific factual information: How many 
representatives does each state have in the House? Which of four listed 
groups is most likely to vote in presidential elections? How is the Chief 
Justice selected? What is the meaning of the right to counsel? And so on. 
Some questions, however, are more interpretive: One asks students to indicate 
which of the answers best summarizes the information in a simple bivariate 
table. Another has a short dialogue and asks what conflict is expressed in 
this dialogue. Another states that "Governments are instituted among Men..." 
and asks which of several theories the statement reflects. Detailed analysis 
of these different kinds of questions also await a later paper, but it should 
be recognized that dependent variable used here captures somewhat more than 
simply an ability to recite facts and figures. 

In this paper, we are concerned with the effects of the civics curriculum 
on overall knowledge about American government and politics. To this end, the 
main dependent variable is the percentage of questions each individual 
answered correctly, without distinction to subject matter or type (factual or 
interpretative). Each student answered from 50 to 75 items, but, as noted in 
Appendix A, the set of questions varied across students. In all cases, the 
questions were multiple choice, with four answers provided. An effort was 
made to select questions of varying difficulty. That goal was admirably 
achieved, as the distribution in Table 2 shows. As noted there, the average 
percentage correct for the entire sample of high school seniors was 66.0. 

We shall also pay some attention to a question that asked a subset of 
students to name the current president (89 percent correctly named Ronald 
Reagan) and to write a description of his primary responsibilities. Answers 
were judged to be "unacceptable," "minimal," "adequate," or "elaborated." 

In addition to the overall measure of political knowledge and the 
presidential responsibilities question, we consider two attitudinal items, 
both taken from the National Election Studies. The first asks students their 
views on governmental responsiveness: "Over the years, how much attention do 
you feel the government pays to what people think when it decides what it 
wants to do?" The second asks about elections and governmental 
responsiveness: "How much do you feel that having elections makes the 
government pay attention to what people think?" Both questions asked students 
to respond "a good deal," "some," or "not much." While these items are very 
limited in scope--they were the only attitude questions included in the NAEP 
study--they will permit a glimpse into the political attitudes of high school 
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seniors and into the role of structural and individual characteristics in the 
formation of those attitudes. 
The Independent Variables: What Factors Might Make a Difference? 

We begin by describing more precisely the measurements of the structural 
and individual factors noted above and, for civics coursework, showing 
initial, presumptive evidence that they affect students’ knowledge and 
attitudes. We shall ultimately bring together all of the independent 
variables to see how they fare in a multivariate test. 

The first set of factors consists of the structural characteristics of 
the civics curriculum that help determine the exposure of students to civics 
material in the schools. These are the most important variables for our 
purposes and the most difficult to assess. Though school records would have 
been more reliable, the decision was made by NAEP administrators to use self- 
reports. Consequently, students were asked several questions about the amount 
of American government or civics course work they had received. One such 
question was relied on in the NAEP report referred to earlier (Anderson, et 
al., 1990, p. 75): “Since the beginning of ninth grade, how much American 
government or civics course work have you completed up to now." Despite 
NAEP's own use of this item, we were concerned both with the ambiguity of the 
question (logically, students should not have included courses in which they 
were currently enrolled) and the fact that it ignored the timing of those 
courses. 

Our measure of civics coursework was based instead on a series of four 
questions: "Did you take or do you expect to take a course in American 
government or civics in the following grades? Ninth? Tenth? Eleventh? 
Twelfth? Each item was to be answered Yes or No. Though the question did not 
say explicitly that current courses were to be counted as a "yes," we think 
the chances of excluding such courses is less than with the overall question. 
And since the respondents we are using here were in the second semester of 
twelfth grade, we do not have to worry about whether a yes response meant that 
the student had taken or expected to take such a course. In addition, this 
set of questions allowed us to build in the recency of civics coursework. 

Based on these four questions, we first constructed a variable that 
finely differentiated both the amount and recency of civics instruction. 

There was, however, a somewhat ragged relationship between the categories of 
this variable and the percentage of civics questions answered correctly. 
Reasoning that recency played a larger role than we had anticipated, we 
collapsed this variable into the five categories shown in the left-hand side 
of Table 3. Several points emerge from this initial look at the possible 
effects of the civics curriculum on student knowledge of American government 
and politics. 

First, there is a relatively large difference in civics knowledge between 
those who have had no civics courses and those who have had one or more--even 
if that course was in 9th or 10th grade. Unless contradicted by later 
results, it appears as if there is a threshold effect. The process may be 
two-fold. A civics course may simply impart some specific facts that students 
would not otherwise learn. It may also encourage students to pay greater 
attention than they otherwise would to what is happening in the world around 
them, suggesting the possibility of a longer-term effect. Whatever the 
process, the bivariate evidence suggests that being introduced to the study of 
government and politics and learning some of the terms and concepts with which 
contemporary social phenomena can be understood substantially increases one's 
knowledge of civics. 

It should be noted, however, that almost all students receive at least a 
minimum of civics training. Only about eight and one-half percent said they 
had not had any civics course in high school. Indeed, our first inclination 
was to assume that even this small group was somehow exceptional, perhaps 
consisting mostly of recent immigrants, of students with learning 
disabilities, and so on. However, this is not the case. Thus, the results so 
far appear to be highly encouraging. The threshold of an initial introduction 
to civics is overcome by the vast majority of students, but those who do not 
appear to suffer for it. 
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A second point made by the five-fold division in Table 3 is support for 
the contention that recency is what is most important. Both groups with a 
civics course in 12th grade had higher scores than those who had completed 
their civics work a year or more earlier. To that extent the findings are 
again supportive--at this point in the analysis--of the argument that civics 
courses have a positive impact on student knowledge. 

Having said that, the results also suggest the somewhat disturbing 
conclusion that coursework beyond an introduction to the subject is of little 
consequence. In fact, if the numbers are to be believed, having had civics in 
12th grade and in one or more earlier years in high school leaves one less 
knowledgeable than coursework exclusively in the 12th grade. Such an 
interpretation can conceivably be "explained away." It may be that many of 
those who report multiple courses had completed their coursework before the 
spring of 1988, while most of those with courses in 12th grade only were in 
the midst of such a course at the time of testing. Such an "explanation" is a 
bit far-fetched, however, and the results suggest that later conclusions about 
the role of civics courses must be tempered by an awareness of the apparently 
limited role of anything beyond an introductory course (or perhaps current 
enrollment in a civics class). 

In light of the seemingly exclusive importance of recency and the 
questionable effects of classes beyond the first, our later analysis will be 
based on a further collapsing of the variable measuring civics coursework. On 
the right-hand side of Table 3 we show the mean percentage correct for those 
with no civics courses, those with one or more courses but none beyond the 
lith grade, and those with a course in the 12th grade (with or without any 
previous course). Fortunately for analytical purposes, there is a substantial 
number of students in each of these groups--8.6 percent, 31.1 percent, and 
60.3 percent, respectively. Overall, the three-category variable makes 
important distinctions in conceptual terms and in terms of the division of 
students among its components. 

A final point about Table 3 is simply a cautionary one. Given the small 
number of students with no civics courses and the small difference between the 
two higher categories (on the right-hand side), we will be surprised if this 
relationship holds up under the onslaught of a multivariate model involving 
all of the structural and individual variables we introduced above. It may be 
that the evidence supportive of civics course effects--limited as it is--will 
disappear as we move forward. We shall see. 

Using the final, “recency” coding of the coursework variable, we also 
take a brief look at its relationship to knowledge of presidential 
responsibilities and the two attitudinal questions at our disposal. Table 4 
shows a modest but clear pattern of more knowledgeable answers to the 
responsibilities question with recency of coursework. As with the knowledge 
scale, there is a larger difference in going from no civics to some than in 
going from prior-year to more recent work. Tables 5 and 6 also show a modest 
relationship with students’ attitudes; here, the differences are less 
consistently stronger after the first move. In both cases, students became 
more positive about the responsiveness of the government with some, or more 
recent, civics coursework. 

Our two other measures of the civics curriculum are relatively 
straightforward. Both are based on student descriptions of the nature of 
their civics courses. Students were asked "Since the beginning of ninth 
grade, how much have you studied the following topics in American government 
or civics?" Ten topics were listed--e.g., Congress, state and local 
government, rights and responsibilities of citizens. In each case, students 
were asked to indicate "a lot," "some," or "not at all." In later work we 
shall be interested in whether topics identified by the students as well 
covered are associated with greater knowledge in those specific areas. For 
now, we are interested simply in whether or not students reported that their 
courses covered a variety of topics. Most reported that at least some topics 
were discussed frequently, so the distinction we use is between those who 
thought their courses covered a broad range of subjects and those who thought 
that the coverage was not quite so wide. The coding and distribution are 
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provided in Appendix B. 

The final measure of the civics curriculum is based on another set of 
descriptions of the courses. Students were asked "How often has your American 
government or civics teacher asked you to do the following things for class" 
Five responses were given, ranging from "almost every day" to "never." Most 
of the list of 10 items (such as reading material from your textbook, working 
on a group project) were unrelated to civics knowledge. One, however, showed 
a strong relationship with student knowledge. The more frequently students 
discussed current events, the greater their ability to answer questions about 
government and politics. 

All of the other variables that we will introduce into our multivariate 
model--home environment, individual achievement, and background--require 
little explanation. Like those described above, all are based on student 
reports about themselves or their homes and families (see Appendix B for 
coding and distributions). At a bivariate level, all are related to civics 
knowledge. Not surprisingly, many of them--especially the set describing the 
home environment--are related to each other as well. The intercorrelations 
are not so high as to cause estimation problems in our multivariate analysis, 
but they are sufficiently related to each other that only some may remain 
significant when combined in the full model. We now turn to the results of 
that model. 


RESULTS 

The full array of structural and individual variables introduced above 
was included in an ordinary least squares regression with the civics knowledge 
scale as the dependent variable. The results are shown in the left-hand 
column of Table 7. With the exception of race/ethnicity and amount of 
television viewing, all of the variables are coded so that positive 
coefficients were to be expected. As it turns out, all are in the expected 
direction and all are statistically significant. 

Least surprising, and of least importance for our present inquiry, is 
that all of the home environment variables and background characteristics have 
a significant, often strong, relationship to the percentage of questions 
students were able to answer correctly. Despite the presence of numerous 
controls, being black or Hispanic reduces by nearly 9 1/2 and 6 1/2 percentage 
points, respectively, the proportion of correct answers. We do not attempt a 
full exploration of these results--whether still other controls would reduce 
the size of the impact, whether there is any cultural bias in the kinds of 
questions asked, and so on. The persistence and size of these effects is 
troubling, but for our present inquiry into the effects of civics courses, the 
important point is that we account for background differences. Equally 
disturbing--except for its smaller size--is the effect of gender. Though much 
of the research we reviewed earlier led us to expect a continuing difference 
between males and females, it remains troublesome to see that in the late 
1980s high school boys still outperform girls by several percentage points. 

The effect of each of the home environment factors is somewhat smaller, 
but collectively they too account for a considerable difference in the 
knowledge of the high school seniors. Students who are at the “bottom” on 
each of these variables--with few or no reading materials at home, where a 
language other than English is spoken or only one parent is present or the 
parents have a high school education or less, and who spend lot of time 
watching television--are predicted to score as much as 15 percentage points 
below those at the “top” end. And unfortunately, from a societal point of 
view, the numbers in the low categories (on each factor individually) are far 
from trivial (see Appendix B). 

This brings us to the school and individual achievement factors. The 
first important point to note is that, despite the variety of home and 
background characteristics for which we have controlled, each of these factors 
remains significantly related to student knowledge. We have uncovered here a 
number of school-related factors that contribute positively to awareness and 
understanding of information about American government and politics. 
Collectively, as with the home environment, they add up to a considerable 
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impact. 

‘ Of singular interest, perhaps, is the top-most coefficient in Table 7. 
It indicates that having had a civics or American government course in 12th 
grade gives one about a two-percentage point edge over someone whose last 
course was earlier and another two point edge over a student who had no civics 
at all. It would be easy, of course, to make light of this difference. Two- 
to-four percentage points, after all, is not very much. Note, however, that 
this effect is net of all the other influences. Even controlling for some of 
what occurs as a direct result of civics classes (plus home environment, 
etc.), recent exposure to such a course raises students' scores. Moreover, 
the increase, though small, is no less than that brought about by changes in a 
number of other variables. 

This interpretation of the impact of civics courses--together with the 
fact of its persistence in a multivariate context--is uncommonly meaningful. 
It suggests a solution to one of the enduring puzzles in the field of 
political socialization--the (evidently) utter absence of effect of civics 
courses in what heretofore was the major political science analysis, that done 
25 years ago by Langton and Jennings (1968). The authors of that report 
concluded that "the magnitude of the relationships [between civics courses and 
a number of dependent variables] are extremely weak, in most instances 
bordering on the trivial.... Indeed, the increments are so minuscule as to 
raise serious questions about the utility of investing in government courses 
in the senior high school..." (p. 858). Our interpretation is in sharp 
contrast to their pessimism. An impact of "only" a few percentage points, 
when it resists efforts to explain it away and when it rivals the impact of 
other important variables, is anything but trivial. It remains a small 
impact, but it is hardly one on which to base speculations about the 
elimination of civics classes altogether. 

As we have already noted, not only do the courses themselves have an 
impact, so too do other factors that are a direct outgrowth of the civics 
curriculum. When the courses include a variety of topics, students respond 
with the ability to answer a larger percentage of the test questions. This 
makes sense in two ways. First, it may simply be that the broader courses 
covered certain test items that the narrower courses failed to include. But 
equally important, it may be that wider coverage gave students a broader 
framework within which to fit various facts and figures and therefore a 
greater ability to remember (or deduce) them. To take a simple example, 
knowing something about the advise and consent role of the Senate might help 
one remember the relatively greater length of Senate versus House terms. 

Frequent discussions of current events are another course-related factor 
that improves student test scores. It may be that current events are 
sufficiently stimulating to students that they pay more attention to the 
content of their civics courses. Or it may be that the context of current 
events gives meaning to learning in a way that enables students to retain more 
of what they learn. Whatever the explanation, this particular aspect of 
civics courses appears to leave an appreciable mark on students' knowledge. 

Thus, school-related structural factors, which to a large extent regulate 
student exposure to civics content, are important predictors of student 
knowledge. But so, too, are the individual factors that help determine what 
students select from all that is made available. The most important of the 


*In the Langton-Jennings study the overall difference in political knowledge between those with no 
civics courses and those with one or more is slightly over four percent (calculated from the results by race 
on p. 860). Given the percentages in the various categories (32 percent in their study had taken no course; 
here 35 percent had taken no course in 12th grade), this might best be compared with the three percentage 
point gap observed in Table 3 between those with their last course in 9-11th grade and those with a course 
in 12th grade. There are numerous differences between our two studies, so the striking similarity of the 
three and four percent figures may be sheer coincidence. Yet it is intriguing at the very least. Likewise, 
there are a variety of reasons for Langton and Jennings' interpretation versus our own--e.g. they analyzed a 
larger number of dependent variables and found little effect on any of them. Nevertheless, for the reasons 
indicated in the text, we think that our interpretation is the more reasonable one, at least with respect to 
political knowledge. See also our results below on attitudes. 


achievement factors--whether a student plans to attend a four-year college 
after graduation--is very likely a summary of many factors in student's 
abilities, interests, and environment, and it is as powerful a predictor as 
race/ethnicity. Its importance here is that in choosing factors to control, 
we have included a very general measure of student achievement/ability. 

The final two variables are perhaps unsurprising in their bivariate 
effect. Yet it is noteworthy that both remain significant when brought 
together. One might well have expected that those who like the study of 
civics would be the ones most likely to participate in student government, so 
that including the former in the model would have shown the bivariate 
relationship between participation and knowledge to be spurious. Instead, 
insofar as we can tell, participation genuinely enhances student knowledge. 
Of course student government is not a part of civics coursework per se. Yet 
here is another school-related factor that helps raise student scores on the 
civics test. Altogether, instead of being of questionable importance, a 
variety of school factors--coursework and otherwise--contribute handsomely to 
the development of citizenship knowledge. 

The multivariate results for the other dependent variables are generally 
in line with the observations made about the civics knowledge scale. However, 
with only a single-item dependent variable (meaning lower reliability), and, 
in the case of the responsibility question, less than half_the number of 
cases, it is not surprising that the predictive ability (R°) is much lower and 
that a number of variables in each equation are no longer significant. The 
results are shown in the right-hand side of Table 7 and in Table 8. 

A number of the findings are of potential interest. For example, the fit 
of the equations is especially low for the attitudinal items, and a number of 
"standard" differences apply much less well to them. (When judged by 
standardized coefficients, to take account of the differing scales, 
race/ethnicity, parents's education, and college plans all have much lower 
coefficients for the attitude items.) Similarly, it is probably not 
coincidence that the coefficients for blacks and Hispanics are negative and 
significant for the item on “attention paid to people” but insignificant for 
the other opinion question. As before, however, our interest is in the 
school-related factors. 

Of the school-related structural features, the variety of items covered 
and the frequency of discussing current events are generally significant; 
recency of civics coursework is significant for one of the attitudes. Thus, 
as expected, overall support for the importance of the curriculum is weaker 
here than for the knowledge scale, but it is relatively strong nonetheless. 
The role of individual characteristics is well supported in these results. 
Liking the subject of government is significant throughout, while 
participating in student government is significant for both attitudinal 
matters. The broader factor of college plans is closely related to all three 
items. These results thus bolster our confidence that civics courses, through 
a variety of mechanisms, affect political knowledge and that they may be a 
positive influence on citizenship attitudes as well. 


CONCLUSION 

For the past two decades or more, a persistently held view among 
political scientists has been that civics courses matter little in the 
education of each new generation of adults. Our work challenges this view. 
Based on a more extensive test of political knowledge than in any previous 
study--one calling for understanding and interpretation as well as recitation 
of facts and figures--and a multivariate model including home, background, and 
multiple school-related factors, we found that civics classes themselves and 
other closely related features had a small but resilient impact on the civics 
knowledge of high school seniors. Our evidence about students' citizenship 
attitudes was far less extensive and can only be regarded as suggestive. Yet 
it, too, indicated that factors related to the civics curriculum are an 
important component of what young people think about the world of government 
and politics. 

It should be emphasized that our measure of civics coursework was 
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different from that in some other studies, including NAEP's own analysis. For 
the large majority who had taken at least some civics work, the variable 
categorized students not by the number of such courses but by their recency. 
The significance of this distinction may lie in the fact that we are dealing 
with preadults--teenagers, who are not and cannot be much involved in real 
world politics. Indeed, 17 year-olds are only slightly beyond the age at 
which children first come to understand politics in a more or less adult 
fashion. Not until ages 13-15 do young people begin to grasp many of the 
concepts that are essential to an understanding of political life (Adelson and 
O'Neill, 1966). 

New, and still peripheral involvement in the world of politics means that 
most high school seniors lack the almost-daily stimulus that adults receive 
from on-going political events. That this is so should hardly be surprising. 
One of the lessons of early studies of voting and public opinion is that many 
adults--even those in their middle and later years--are less than fully 
engaged in the political world. Some lack the conceptual tools to fully 
understand politics; others are simply uninterested. Knowing this, should we 
expect large numbers of high school seniors to pay attention to and to 
understand politics without the stimulus provided by current or recent 
coursework? 

A standard finding in research on participation is that young adults-- 
people in their 20s--do not vote and are not otherwise involved in politics as 
frequently as middle-aged and older citizens. The usual explanation is that 
young adults have other tasks that are accorded higher priority, such as 
completing their education, finding a spouse, getting a job. In addition, 
having low incomes, not owing homes, not having school-aged children, and so 
on, gives them little incentive to become involved. If this is true of 20 to 
30 year-olds, how much more does it characterize those who are not yet adults 
or who have only recently reached adult status (and then not in every 
respect)? Indeed, the wonder is that students can be made to think about and 
remember much at all about something as remote as politics. 

This perspective also sheds light on why frequent discussions of current 
events and participation in student government contribute to political 
knowledge. Whether students intend it or not, real world politics is 
beginning to intrude upon their psyches, The more they are shown that the 
theories and concepts and facts and figures in civics courses help take some 
of the mystery out of this new phenomenon, the more likely they are to 
remember that material. Information from civics classes, we might speculate, 
is not so closely tied in a young person's mind to future work the way that, 
say, math and science are. But if a major aspect of adult life can only be 
understood with that kind of information, then at least some students will 
regard it as worth learning. 

In an effort to explain why school-related factors are important, we do 
not in the least wish to deny the importance of non-school factors. Indeed, 
the analytical framework we set forth at the outset took explicit account of 
home and background characteristics. Our findings did nothing to alter this 
view. All of the non-school factors we identified--some to our dismay as 
members of society--proved to be very important in understanding why certain 
seniors are more knowledgeable than others. 

Here, however, our interest lay in civics courses and related factors. 
What we have discovered is that, when it comes to high school seniors' 
knowledge of American government and politics, the school and the civics 
curriculum do matter. 


APPENDIX A: DESIGN OF THE NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) is an ongoing, 
congressionally mandated project established in 1969 to obtain comprehensive 
data on the educational achievement of American students. NAEP is directed by 
the National Center for Educational Statistics of the U.S. Department of 
Education and is administered by the Educational Testing Service in Princeton, 
New Jersey. It monitors student ability in a wide variety of fields. 

During 1988, NAEP tested students in reading, writing, U.S. history, 
geography, and civics. Students were from three groups: 9 year-olds (4th 
graders), 13 year-olds (8th graders), and 17 year-olds (12th graders). Two 
types of civics assessments were conducted. The first was designed to monitor 
trends in knowledge of citizenship and social studies among 13 year-olds/8th 
graders and 17 year-olds/12th graders. Scores of students were related to 
those from earlier NAEP studies. 

The second civics assessment, which we shall use, was designed to 
evaluate student knowledge and understanding of U.S. government and politics. 
Approximately 11,000 fourth graders/9 year-olds, eighth graders/13 year-olds, 
and twelfth graders/17 year-olds, in 1000 private and public schools across 
the country were tested. In this paper, the analysis will be limited to 12th 
graders. (The target population for the high school portion of the study was 
students who were either in twelfth grade or were 17 years old.) The number 
of 12th graders, before deletions for missing data, is 4275. They were drawn 
from 304 schools. For descriptive purposes, it is necessary to weight the 
cases. We do so, though we report unweighted N's as a conservative indication 
of the precision of the estimates. The regressions are based on unweighted 
N's. 

Questionnaires for 12th graders included a common background section 
asked of all students. In addition, 150 multiple response questions were 
asked in order to inquire about a wide range of material relating to U.S. 
government and politics (as described in the text). In order to avoid 
fatigue, individual students were given a response booklet containing a 
smaller number of questions. Most booklets contained about 75 questions; a 
few contained about 50. The dependent variable used here--the percentage of 
questions answered correctly--is thus unusual in that it is not based on an 
identical set of questions for each respondent. This does not present a 
validity problem, however. Random "spiraling" was used to interleaf the 
booklets "in regular (systematic) sequence so that each booklet appears an 
appropriate number of times in the sample" and "the students within an 
assessment session were assigned booklets in the order in which the booklets 
were bundled" so that "typically, each student in an assessment session 
received a different booklet and, even in schools with multiple sessions, only 
a few students received the same booklet or block of items" (Johnson, Zwick, 
et al. 1990 p. 29). Questionnaires for 12th graders were administered between 
January 4 and May 18, 1988. 

The school participation rate (for the 12th grade/17 year-old sample) was 
82.8 percent. The participation rate among students was 78.5 percent 
(Anderson, et al. 1990, p. 94). 

A complete description of the design and implementation of the 1988 NAEP 
study is found in Johnson, Zwick, et al. (1990). 


APPENDIX B: CODING AND DISTRIBUTIONS OF THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Percentage 
Description of variable of students 
Coding (Unweighted N) 


Amount and recency of civics coursework 
None (0) 
Last in 9th, 10th, or 11th grade (1) 
12th grade (2) 


Variety of civics topics studied 
Little or none (1) 
Some (2) 
A lot (3) 


Discussed current events in class 
Never (or no civics) (1) 
A few times a year (2) 
Once or twice a month (3) 
Once or twice a week (4) 
Almost every day (5) 
(4248) 


Variety of topics studied 
Little or no variety (1) Jee 
Some variety (2) 55.2 
A good deal of variety (3) 41.2 
(4262) 


Comment: Some students surely misunderstood the question 
inasmuch as seven percent elsewhere in-the questionnaire 
reported no civics classes. 


Reading and reference materials in the home 
None (0) 
One (1) 
Two (2) 
Three (3) 
Four (4) 


Language spoken at home 
Always or sometimes non-English (0) 
Always English (1) 


Two-parent household 
Only one parent (0) 
Both parents at home (1) 


Educational level of parents 
Grade school (1) 
High school (2) 
Some college (3) 
College graduate (4) 43.5 
(4164) 


8.6 
31.1 
60.3 
(4275) 

55.3 
41.4 
(4262) 

1.1 

2.9 

8.8 
24.3 
63.0 
(4275) 
74.4 
(4265) 

| 
74.6 
(4275) 
15 
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Amount of television viewing 
None (1) 2.9 
hour or less (2) 24.9 
hours (3) 25.4 
hours (4) 19.0 
hours (5) 14.0 
hours (6) 7.2 
hours or more (7) 6.6 


(4261) 


Participation in student government 
Never (1) §2.1 
Once or twice (2) 36.3 
Several times (3) Izs6 
(4242) 


How much you like to study government 
Never studied it (1) aan 
Like others better (2) 46.5 
It is interesting (3) 41.3 
My favorite subject (4) 10.1 
(4244) 


4-year college planned after graduation 
No (0) 46.9 
Yes (1) 


Race (dummy variables; "all others" excluded) 
Black (1) 


Hispanic (1) 
All others (0) 


Gender 
Female (0) 
Male (1) 


(4275) 

79.9 

(4275) 

48.4 

(4275) 


Table 1 


The Context for Learning: Measures of Exposure to Civics 
Instruction and of Selection of Information for Retention 


Exposure Selection 
(Structural) (Individual) 


CIVICS CURRICULUM 


Amount and recency of civics coursework 
Discussed current events in class 
Variety of civics topics studied 


HOME ENVIRONMENT 


Reading/reference materials at home 
Language spoken at home 

Two-parent household 

Educational level of parents 

Amount of television viewing 


INDIVIDUAL ACHIEVEMENT 


Participation in student government 
How much like to study government 
4-year college planned after graduation 


BACKGROUND / DEMOGRAPHICS 
Race 
Gender 


x 
Xx 
xX 
2 
xX 
xX 
X 
Xx 
x 
Xx 
Xx 
xX 
4. 
xX Xx 
X 


Table 2 


Distribution of Percentage Correct 
on Political Knowledge Test 


Percentage Percentage of Unweighted 
correct respondents 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


Mean percentage correct: 66.0? 


8Based on the continuous variable. 


Source: Calculated by the authors from NAEP data. 


O gm 10 0.6 22 
10 7 20 0.8 32 
20 fi 30 2.2 103 
30 [i 40 6.6 311 
40 [i 50 10.4 489 
50 fm 60 13.9 640 
60 fm 70 18.8 797 
70 7 80 21.0 864 
80 [i 90 18.0 700 
90 HM 100 7.9 317 


Table 3 


Civics Knowledge by Amount and Recency of Civics Education 


Coursework in Civics Coursework in Civics 
American govern- knowledge American govern- knowledge 
ment or civics (mean score)? ment or civics (mean score)? 


None 55% None 55% 


Last in 9th Last in 9th, 10th, 
or 10th grade 64 or llth grade 65 


Last in 11th grade 66 12th grade 68 
12th grade only 70 


12th grade 
and earlier 67 


"The percentage correct on a test of 50-75 items about American government 
and politics. See the description in the text. 


Note: Unweighted numbers of cases: Column 1--316, 456, 895, 965, 1643, 
respectively; Column 2--316, 1351, 2608, respectively. 


Source: Calculated by the authors from NAEP data. 


Table 4 


Recency of Civics Education by Understanding 
Of Responsibilities of the President 


Coursework in American Total 
government or civics Incorrect Minimal Adequate Elaborate (N) 


None 10.0% 36.5 40.6 100.0 
(120) 


Last in 9th, 10th, 355 100.0 
or 11th grade (547) 


12th grade 42.2 100.0 
(1113) 


Note: Results are based on weighted data; however, N's shown are unweighted. 


Source: Calculated by the authors from NAEP data. 


Table 5 


Recency of Civics Education by How Much 
Elections Make Government Pay Attention to People 


Coursework in American Elections Make Government Pay Attention 
government or civics Not much Some A good deal 


None 15.4% 47.5 | 


Last in 9th, 10th, 10.6% - 40.6 
or llth grade 


12th grade 9.2% 


Note: Results are based on weighted data; however, N's shown are 
unweighted. 


Source: Calculated by the authors from NAEP data. 


Table 6 


Recency of Civics Education by How Much 
Attention Government Pays to People 


Coursework in American Government Pays Attention to People 
government or civics Not much Some A good deal 


None 54.4 


Last in 9th, 10th, 24.8% 
or grade 


12th grade 20.9% 


Note: Results are based on weighted data; however, N's shown are 
unweighted. 


Source: Calculated by the authors from NAEP data. 


(N) 
100.0 
(299) 
(1332) 
45.1 45.8 100.1 
(2581) 
(N) 
12.4 100.0 
(298) 
60.0 15.2 100.0 
(1332) 
| 60.7 18.5 100.1 
(2576) 
| 


Table 7 


The Effects of Structural and Individual Characteristics 
on Twelfth Graders' Knowledge of American Government 


Civics 
Knowledge 


Presidential 


Variable Responsibilities 


Constant 


SCHOOL AND CIVICS CURRICULUM 


Amount/recency of civics coursework 


Variety of civics topics studied 


Discussed current events in class 


HOME ENVIRONMENT 


Reading/reference materials at home 


Only English spoken at home 


Two-parent household 


Educational level of parents 


Amount of television viewing 


INDIVIDUAL ACHIEVEMENT 


Participate in student government 


Like to study government 


4-year college planned after graduation 


BACKGROUND / DEMOGRAPHICS 


Black 


Hispanic 


Male 


N 


Adj. R2 


(.019) 


.018*** 
(.004) 


.028%** 
(.004) 


.010*** 
(002) 


.016*** 
(.003) 


.026*** 
(.006) 


.022*** 
(.005) 


.014*** 
(.003) 


-.006*** 
(.002) 


.023*** 
(.004) 


(.004) 


.096*** 
(005) 


—,093%*** 
(-007) 


-.064*** 
(.009) 


.029*** 
(.005) 


4104 


232 


1.691*** 
(.157) 


.021 
(.032) 


-091** 


.023* 
(.013) 


.036 
(.025) 


-.002 
(.047) 


-.008 
(.045) 


(.021) 


.000 
(.013) 


.040 
(.029) 


.072** 
(.029) 


(.040) 


-.380*** 
(-057) 


-.140** 
(.069) 


-.057 
(.038) 


-10 


Note: Standard errors are in parentheses. 


***D<.01 


*p=.07 


— 
(.037) 
— 
= 


Table 8 


The Effects of Structural and Individual Characteristics on 
Twelfth Graders' Attitudes toward Governmental Responsiveness 


Elections make 
government pay 
attention to people 


Variable 


Amount of attention 
government 
pays to people 


Constant 


SCHOOL AND CIVICS CURRICULUM 


Amount/recency of civics coursework 


Variety of topics studied 


Discuss current events in classes 


HOME ENVIRONMENT 


Reading/reference materials at home 


Only English spoken at home 


Two-parent household 


Educational level of parents 


Amount of television viewing 


INDIVIDUAL ACHIEVEMENT 


Participate in student government 


Like to study government 


4-year college planned after graduation 


BACKGROUND /DEMOGRAPHICS 


Black 


Hispanic 


Male 


N 


Adj. R2 


1.626*** 
(.081) 


.018 
(.018) 


.111*** 
(.019) 


.000 
(.007) 


.030** 
(.013) 


-.012 


-.035 
(.024) 


(.011) 


-.010 
(.007) 


.041*** 
(.015) 


(.015) 


.050** 
(.021) 


.012 
(030) 


-036 


.042** 
(.020) 


4075 


04 


1.461*** 
(.078) 


.035** 
(.016) 


(.019) 


.001 
(.006) 


.027** 
(.013) 


.048** 
.024) 


.036 
.023) 


.012 
.011) 


.023*** 
.007) 


-035** 
-015) 


.063*** 
.015) 


-021) 


-.,129*** 
(.029) 


-.062* 
(.035) 


(.019) 


4069 


Note: Standard errors are in parentheses. 


***D<.01 


*p=.07 


| 
| 
- 
- 
-067*** 
| 
| 
+**<.05 | 
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Intergenerational Transmission of Political Party Preference 
in the Netherlands 


In this study we examined the intergenerational transmission of political party 
preference. We formulated hypotheses and tested them by analyzing data from a 
survey held among high school pupils in the Netherlands in 1991. We applied 
multinomial logistic diagonal reference models to analyze the data. In general we 
found no difference between the relative influence of fathers’ and mothers’ political 
party preference. However, the fathers’ party preference had more of an effect on the 
party preference of sons than the mothers’, while the mothers’ party preference had 
more impact on the party preference of daughters than the fathers’. Children were 
relatively more apt to prefer a particular party if only one of their parents preferred 
it than if both their parents did. 


1. Introduction 


The intergenerational transmission of political party preference has been frequently examined in 
various countries (Hyman, 1959; Campbell et al., 1960; Butler and Stokes, 1969; Jennings and Niemi, 
1968, 1974, 1981; Himmelweit et al., 1981; Hagendoorn and Janssen, 1983; De Hart, 1990). Without 
exception, these studies exhibit a high similarity between parents’ and children’s political party 
preference, indicating a strong intergenerational transmission of political party preference. 

Although a great deal of political socialization research has been conducted, many important 
aspects of the socialization process mechanisms are still unclear. The mechanisms are unclear because 
political socialization studies have yielded conflicting results. Jennings and Niemi (1974) concluded 
that the influence of mothers’ party preference exceeds that of fathers’, and that the influence of 
fathers and mothers differ between sons and daughters. Furthermore, they concluded that parents who 
prefer the same political party have greater influence on the political party preference of their children 
than parents who prefer different political parties. On the other hand, Niemi et al. (1982: 214-215) 
concluded that "the mother’s and father’s influences do not differ much (...) children do not resemble 
same-sex parents more than opposite-sex parents (...) Nor did a search for differential effects in 
homogeneous and heterogeneous families reveal major differences." 

The main purpose of this study has been to reexamine the intergenerational transmission of 
political party preference. Based on earlier political socialization studies, we formulated explicit 
hypotheses and tested them by analyzing data from a survey held among high school pupils in the 
Netherlands in 1991. An additional purpose of this study has been to demonstrate the value of 
diagonal reference models for analyzing parental influence on children’s political party preference. 
These models have not previously been applied in political socialization studies. Furthermore, we have 
introduced a multinomial logistic version of these diagonal reference models. We have developed these 
models because the political preference of children in the Dutch multi-party system, with a strong 
socioeconomic as well as a significant religious dimension (Lijphart, 1975), is polytochomous in 
character. 
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2. Earlier research and hypotheses 


As regards the intergenerational transmission of political party preference, two situations can be 
distinguished: in the first, both parents prefer the same political party (politically homogeneous 
parents), and in the second, each parent prefers a different party (politically heterogeneous parents). If 
both parents prefer the samc political party, children can be assumed to be very apt to adopt their 
parents’ political preference. "With similar models at hand the child is presumably being exposed to 
repetitive cues not just from one valued model, but from two. Not only does this mean a ‘double- 
barrelled’ set of cues, it also means the absence of conflicting set of cues" (Jennings and Niemi, 1974: 
157). 

Although most children have politically homogeneous parents, many have politically heterogeneous 
parents, i.e. parents who disagree with respect to their political party preference. In socialization 
studies, interest has focused on the consequences of having politically heterogeneous parents on the 
political party preference of children. If children have politically heterogeneous parents, the father’s 
party preference pulls the child in one direction, and the mother’s party preference in the other. 
Children from heterogeneous families are thus exposed to a set of conflicting cues and influence in 
two different directions (see: Niemi et al., 1982). Children with heterogeneous parents react to this 
cross pressure (Himmelweit et al., 1985; Lazarsfeld et al., 1948) in various ways. 

The first way is by just allowing themselves to be influenced to a certain extent by their parents. 
Consequently, the chance that the children of heterogeneous parents will agree with one of their 
parents is lower than with the children of homogeneous parents. Therefore, as Jennings and Niemi 
noted (1974: 163): "the parent paired with a dissimilar mate is much less likely to have his/her 
orientations echoed in the offspring than is a parent paired with a similar spouse." It is obvious that 
the lower agreement between children and their heterogeneous parents compared to children with 
homogeneous parents is not caused by parental disagreement as such, but by the combined effects of 
the political preference of the father and that of the mother. 

Regardless of the effects of the political preferences of their father and mother, it can be assumed 
that having heterogeneous parents has an effect of its own. This effect of having politically 
heterogeneous parents can be called a cross pressure effect or a heterogeneity effect per se.' These 
effects are often hypothesized in voting studies (Lazarsfeld et al., 1948; Sperlich, 1971), but are never 
applied in research of the intergenerational transmission of political party preference. On basis of these 
studies it can be assumed that if each of the parents influences a child in a different direction, the 
child may try to avoid conflict by choosing a party neither the father nor the mother prefers. 
Consequently, these children would be more apt to prefer a political party neither of their parents 
prefer. So, we can formulate a heterogeneity hypothesis per se, which states that: 

Children of politically heterogeneous parents are relatively less apt to prefer a political party 
one of their parents prefer than children of politically homogeneous parents. 

In socialization research, interest is not only focused on the effects of having politically 
heterogeneous parents. Another important aspect is whether there is a difference between the effects of 
fathers’ and mothers’ political party preferences on their children. With respect to the relative 
influences of fathers and mothers, two distinct ideas can be found in the socialization literature. The 
first idea is that the father’s political role is dominant in all kinds of socialization processes 
(Lazarsfeld et al., 1948). According to this line of reasoning, the father’s political party preference is 
assumed to be more influential on the party preference of children than the mother’s. In empirical 
research, however, this idea has never been corroborated in studies held in Western industrial 
countries. The second idea is that mothers are the more dominant socialization agents. The explanation 
for this is that in general, children spend more time with their mother in their formative years than 


with their father. Consequently, children develop closer affective ties with their mother (Asher, 1980: 
Himmelweit et al., 1981). In several empirical studies, this idea of mother-dominance has been 
corroborated (Langton and Jennings, 1969; Jennings and Niemi, 1971, 1974). We therefore formulated 
the mother-dominance hypothesis: 
Mothers’ political party preferences are more influential on their children’s political party 
preference than fathers’. 


Researchers who investigate the intergenerational transmission of political party preference are also 


interested in whether the impact of the political party preference of fathers and mothers is equal for 
sons and daughters. Since children identify more with a same sex-parent (Maccoby and Jacklin, 1974), 
we can expect fathers to be relatively more influential on sons and mothers more on daughters. Most 
political socialization studies on sex-specific socialization confirm this idea (Jennings and Niemi, 1974; 
Niemi, Ross and Alexander, 1977; De Hart, 1990). These studies show sex-specific differences in the 
transmission of political orientations. Daughters appear more often to have the same political party 
preference as their mother, while sons more often have the same party preference as their father. 
Based on the idea of sex-specific socialization, we specify our mother dominance-hypothesis with the 
assumption that the influence of fathers’ and mothers’ political party preferences differ between sons 
and daughters. Thus we formulated the following two sex-specific socialization hypotheses: 
a. Mothers’ political party preferences are more influential on their daughters’ political party 

preference than fathers’. 

Fathers’ political party preferences are more influential on their sons’ political party 

preference than mothers’. 


3. Data 


We tested our hypotheses with data from a study on the acquisition and development of political 
involvement by adolescents in the Netherlands. The data were collected from 10,248 pupils at 71 
randomly selected high schools. Most of the pupils were in 15-17 age group. In the fall of 1991, they 
filled in a paper-and-pencil questionnaire.’ Of all these pupils, 13 percent did not provide us with 
information on their own political party preference, and 42 percent did not provide us with information 
on the parents’ political party preference. Additionally, 9 percent of the pupils did not answer 
questions on the other relevant characteristics, such as sex, social class and religion, we wanted to 
control for. Therefore, our analyses have been restricted to 4,961 pupils. 

The main variables in our analyses were the political party preference of children and the 
political party preference of their parents. Each child was asked which party they would vote for if 
there were general elections today, and which party their parents would vote for. The six political 
parties on the questionnaire were the left-wing political parties Groen Links (Green Left), D66 
(Democrats '66), and PvdA (Labor Party), the secular right-wing party VVD (People’s Party for 
Freedom and Democracy), and the denominational political parties CDA (Christian Democratic 
Appeal), and Small Right (a combination of three small protestant parties, GPV [Reformed Political 
Union], RPF [Reformed Political Federation], and SGP {Political Reformed Party]).? We treated the 
political preference variables as nominal in our analyses, and took the PvdA as our reference category. 

To test our hypotheses, we included some additional variables in our models. We included the 
variable girl, which was coded as (0) for boys, and (1) for girls. We also included the variable boy, 
coded as (0) for girls, and (1) for boys. 

To test our heterogeneity hypothesis, i.e. that there is an independent effect of having politically 
heterogeneous parents on the political party preference of children, we added dummy variables, 
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referring to situations where only one parent prefers a particular party and where neither parent prefers 
a particular party. Since we distinguished six political parties and defined the PvdA as our reference 
category, we included ten dummies in our models. Five of these dummies were coded (0) if neither or 
both parents had a preference for a particular party, and (1) if only one of the parents preferred that 
particular party. The other five were coded (0) if either or both of the parents preferred a particular 
party, and (1) if neither of the parents preferred that party. 

In the socialization literature, it is assumed that not only are the parents’ political party preferences 
transmitted, but also “essentially issueless messages that provide the individual with the set of social 
perceptions from which he interprets politics and seeks to identify that party which is closest or most 
favourable to his group" (Flanagan, 1991: 150). Therefore, in testing our hypotheses on the impact of 
parents’ political preference, we wanted to allow for the reference group the children live in. We 
therefore included variables in our analyses on the children’s socioeconomic class and religion. The 
children’s socioeconomic class was based on the highest class position of one of their parents. The 
children were classified into three classes, non-manual working class, manual working class, and 
farmers. With regard to religion, we classified children in two categories, non-religious and religious, 
based on the answer they gave to the question on what denomination they were. Since the influence of 
socioeconomic class differs in the Netherlands between religious and non-religious people (Lijphart, 
1975; Andeweg, 1982), we included 5 dummy variables in our models for each of the distinguished 
class and religion combinations, and took the non-religious manual workers as reference group. 


4. Multinomial logistic diagonal reference models 


Research on the intergenerational transmission of political party preference has been confronted with 
the problem of how to model the influence of fathers and mothers (Niemi et al., 1982; Sorenson and 
Brownfield, 1991). Applying classical techniques, such as ANOVA-like models, the main problem is 
that the father’s and the mother’s party preferences are highly correlated. Furthermore, these models 
are troublesome when analyzing the impact of heterogeneity effects per se. As Hope (1971, 1975) and 
Sobel (1981) stated, the main effects of fathers’ and mothers’ political preference in these models 
contain some heterogeneity effects per se. 

In this study, we used the diagonal reference models originally designed by Sobel (1981, 1985). As 
Sorenson and Brownfield (1991) argued, these models are more appropriate as Classical techniques for 
analyses of parental influence. In addition, the mechanism of the diagonal reference models exactly 
follows the theoretical notion generally assumed in political socialization research that children with 
politically homogeneous parents are more apt to share the party preference of their parents than 
children with politically heterogeneous parents (Jennings and Niemi, 1974; Niemi et al., 1982). These 
models follow this notion by specifying that the political party preferences of children with politically 
heterogeneous parents are a weighted sum of the political preferences of children with homogeneous 
parents. As a result, these models do not confuse the effects of fathers’ and mothers’ political party 
preferences, and are able to incorporate heterogeneity effects per se.* 

The mechanism of a simple multinomial diagonal reference model is illustrated in Table 1. We 
assumed a society with three political parties, A, B and C. In Table | we present the chances that 
children will have a preference for each of these three parties, given the political party preference of 
their fathers and mothers. Children with politically homogeneous parents can be found on the main 
diagonal (in the ii and jj cells). The probabilities that these children will prefer the political parties A, 
B and C will be estimated. Simultaneously, for children with parents who have different political party 
preferences, the probabilities that children would have a preference for each of the three parties were 


Table 1: Log-odds that a child will prefer a particular political party to other parties, given the fathers’ and mothers’ political 
party preference (based on the multinomial logistic diagonal reference model) 


POLITICAL PARTY PREFERENCE MOTHER (j) 


Party A Party B Party C 


POLITICAL Party A 
PARTY 

PREFERENCE 

FATHER 

Yeas = + as Yeas = Pass = Ress + 
Yaac = + = Yace = + 


Yaas = = + = + (1-Rpecs 
Yaac = Paac Yasc = + Yace = + 


= Re ca + = Ricca + 
Yoas = (Ricca + as = (Recs + 
Yoac = (Ricco + ac = + ac 


estimated. The chances that children with politically heterogeneous parents would have a particular 
party preference (in the ij cells) were modelled as a function of the politically party preference of the 
children in cell ii (the diagonal cell which contains children with politically homogeneous parents 
preferring party i) and of the children in cell jj (the diagonal cell which contains children with 
politically homogeneous parents preferring party /). For example, if the father of a child prefers Party 
A and the mother Party B, the probability that this child would prefer Party A (Y, 3,4) was a weighted 
sum of the probability that a child whose parents both prefer party A would have a preference for 
party A, and the probability that a child whose parents both prefer party B would have a preference 
for party A (= (R)pa a, + 5.4). 

The diagonal reference models applied so far deal with ordinal or binomial dependent variables. To 
deal with a nominal dependent variable, however, we applied a multinomial logistic version of the 
diagonal reference model. This implies that, instead of modelling probabilities with a preference for 
one political party as in the above example, we modelled the logarithm of the odds (log-odds) a child 
would prefer one party to another (reference) party. A general multinomial logistic diagonal reference 
model can be represented as: 


Tix = / exp(};,,) (1) 

Nip = (R)piip) + (1-R)p;, + B.,*covariate, (2) 

In these formulas, 7, is the probability that child & prefers party p, given the father’s political party 
preference i and the mother’s political party preference j. The term 1,,, stands for the log-odds that the 
same child k prefers party p to other parties. The parameters pj, and pi, indicate for child k, with 
various types of politically homogeneous parents, the log-odds to prefer party p to other parties. The 
term R stands for the relative weight of the fathers’s political party preference, and 1-R for the relative 
weight of the mothers’s political party preference. We included covariates in the models representing 
socioeconomic class and religion, where L stands for the various covariates and B,, for the 

- accompanying parameters. For each possible political party preference p, with the exception of the 


reference party, a B parameter was estimated. E,., is an error term.° 


ypk 


Party Yo ca = 
Yocs = 
Yece = 
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5. Results 


Description 

Before we describe the results of testing our hypotheses, we present the political party preference of 
fathers, mothers and their children in Table 2. Among the children and parents alike, the left-wing 
party Green Left (GL), and the denominational parties combined in Small Right (SR) had the lowest 
percentage of adherents. Comparing the distributions of the children with those of their parents, we 
found that the Labor Party (PvdA) and the Christian Democratic Appeal (CDA) ’intergenerationally’ 
lost adherents, where as Democrats 66 (D66) won adherents in the youngest generation. Furthermore, 
Table 2 shows the distribution of the political preferences of the various reference groups. There was a 
strong relation between the religions of children and their political preferences. Of all non-religious 
children, only 16 percent stated a preference for one of the denominational political parties, where as 
63 percent of the religious children 63 percent preferred these parties. 

Furthermore, within the religious and non-religious groups there were significant differences in 
political preferences between the manual and non-manual working class groups. Especially within the 
non-religious group, children from a manual working class background preferred the Labor Party (33 
percent) more often than children from a non-manual working class background (13 percent). These 
findings demonstrate the importance of the socioeconomic and religious differences in the Netherlands. 

The relation between the political party preference of children and of their fathers and mothers is 
shown in Table 3. Of all the parents 75 percent had a similar political party preference. The figures in 
Table 3 show that of the children with politically homogeneous parents, 73 percent preferred the same 
party as their parents. Of the children with politically heterogeneous parents, 33 percent adhered to the 
party preference of their father, and 42 percent that of their mother. These figures thus confirmed the 
findings of earlier studies on the intergenerational transmission of political party preference. 


Table 2: Political party preference of fathers, mothers and children in the Netherlands in 1991 (percentages; N between 
brackets) 


POLITICAL PARTY PREFERENCE 


PvdA CDA VVD D66 Green 
Left 


Fathers a ll 3 (4961) 
Mothers 14 6 (4961) 
Children (all) 27 (4961) 
Children with: 

¢ Religious non-manual working class 1 19 
* Religious manual working class ; 16 
* Religious farmers 5 
¢ Non-religious non-manual working class 37 
¢ Non-religious manual working class = 29 
* Non-religious farmers 32 


(1991) 
(386) 
(145) 

(2130) 
(271) 

(38) 


DAN OC 


Model selection 


To test our hypotheses, we fit several diagonal reference models, each representing a single hypothesis 
or a combination of hypotheses. To select the model that represented our data best, we compared the 
fit of one model with another one that was less general and was nested within that model. The fit 
Statistics of all the models are given in Table 4. 

We started by estimating the parameters of our baseline model (Model A). In this model, the 
relative weight of the father’s party preference and the relative weight of the mother’s party preference 


Right 
6 


Table 3: Percentages of children who prefer a particular political party, given their fathers’ and mothers’ political party 
preference in the Netherlands in 1991 (N between brackets) 


POLITICAL PARTY PREFERENCE MOTHER 


CDA VVD D66 Green 
Left 


PvdA: ’ PvdA: : PvdA: 
CDA: - : CDA: 
VVD: 27 VVD: 
D66: 
GL: 
SR: 
POLITICAL 
PARTY 
PREFERENCE 
FATHER 


Green 
Left 


Example: There is a 58 percent probability that children whose fathers prefer D66 and whose mothers prefer the VVD will 
themselves prefer D66. 


4 
Right 
PvdA: 50 
CDA: - 
VVD: 
D66: - 
GL: - 
SR: 50 
(2) 
10 PvdA: - 
30 CDA: 63 ~ 
VVD: 8 VVD: 6 VVD: 37 VVD: 7 VVD: 3 VVD: 4 
D66: 36 D66: 16 D66: 15 D66: 61 D66: 27 D66: 19 
GL: 8 GL: 3 GL: 6 GL: 9 GL: 30 GL: 3 
SR: - | SR: 0 | SR: - | SR: - | SR: - | SR: 11 
(50) (1454) (98) (117) (30) (27) 3 
VVD PvdA: 14 | PvdA: 2 | PvdA: 2 | PvdA: - | PvdA: - | PvdA: . 
' CDA: 11 CDA: 37 CDA: 7 CDA: 5 CDA: ll CDA: 40 
VVD: 2 VVD: 42 VVD: 74 VVD: 30 VVD: ll VVD: 20 : 
D66: 39 D66: 17 D66: 15 D66: 61 D66: 56 D66: 40 
' GL: 11 GL: l GL: 2 GL: 4 | GL: 22 GL: - 
SR: - SR: - SR: - SR: - SR: - SR: - 
(36) (187) (622) (102) (18) (5) 
D66 PvdA: 20 PvdA: 7 | PvdA: - PvdA: 1 PvdA: 6 PvdA: - 
CDA: 3 | CDA: 28 | CDA: 3 | CDA: 6 | CDA: 3 | CDA: : 
| VVD: 6 VVD: 5 | VVD: 36 VVD: 5 VVD: 6 | VVD: 50 
D66: 60 D66: 58 D66: 58 D66: 82 D66: 57 D66: 50 
GL: 11 GL: 2 GL: 3 GL: 6 GL: 29 GL: - 
SR: - SR: - SR: - SR: 0 SR: - SR: - 
(70) (60) (33) (367) (35) (2) 
| PvdA: 10 PvdA: - PvdA: - PvdA: - PvdA: 3 PvdA: - 
CDA: - CDA: - CDA: - CDA: - CDA: 2 CDA: - 
VVD: - | VVD: - | VVD: - | VVD: 6 | VVD: 2 | VVD: ’ 
D66: 47 D66: 25 D66: 50 D66: 44 D66: 21 D66: - 
GL: 43 GL: 75 GL: 50 GL: 50 GL: 72 GL: - 
SR: - SR: - SR: - SR: - SR: - SR: - | 
(30) (4) (4) (16) (112) (0) 
Small PvdA: - | PvdA: - | PvdA: - | PvdA: - | PvdA: . | PvdA: 0 
Right CDA: - | CDA: 75 | CDA: - | CDA: - | CDA: - | CDA: 6 
VVD: - | VVD: - | VVD: 50 | VVD: - | VVD: - | VVD: 1 | 
| D66: - | D66: - | D66: - | D66: 100 | D66: - | D66: 1 | 
GL: - GL: 25 GL: - GL: - GL: - GL: 0 
SR: - SR: : SR: 50 SR: - SR: - SR: 92 
(0) (4) (2) (1) (0) (561) 


Table 4: Multinomial logistic diagonal reference models for the relative effects of fathers’ and mothers’ political party 
preferences on those of their children (N=4961) 


Model” 


A: Baseline 
Nip = + + BL,*covariate, 9048.32 
B: Heterogeneity hypothesis 
Nip = (.5 - H*heterogenous parents,,)(u,,) + 9036.00 
(.5 - H*heterogenous + B,*covariate, 
C: Mother-dominance hypothesis 
Nip = (5 - + (5 + Mug) + BL,*covariate, 9048.24 
D: Sex-specific hypothesis for girls 
Nig = (5 - + (65 + + covariate, 9039.74 
E: Sex-specific hypothesis for boys 
Nip = (5 + 5,,*boy)(u;,) + (5 - + BL,*covariate, 9037.62 
F: Sex-specific hypothesis for girls and boys 
Nip = (5 - + + 9029.56 
(.5 + 5,,,*girl - 5,,,*boy)(u,,) + By, *covanate, 
G: Heterogeneity hypothesis and sex-specific hypothesis for girls 
Nip = (5 - H*heterogenous parents, - + 
(.5 - H*heterogenous parents,, + + B,,* covariate, 
H: Heterogeneity hypothesis and sex-specific hypothesis for boys 
Nip = (5 - H*heterogenous parents, + + 9024.34 
(.5 - H*heterogenous parents, - + B,,*covariate, 
I: Heterogeneity hypothesis and sex-specific hypothesis for girls and boys 
Nip = (5 - H*heterogenous parents,, - 5,,,*girl + 5,,,*boy)(u,,) + 9017.23 
(.5 - H*heterogenous parents,, + 5,,,*girl - 5,.,*boy)(u,,) + B,,*covariate, 


= The term "B,,*covariate,” stands for: B,,*religious nonmanual working class + B,,*religious farmer + B,,*religious 
manual working class + B,,*non-religious nonmanual working class + B,,*non-religious farmer. The term 
"“H*heterogeneous parents,” stands for: H*(heterogenous CDA-parents + heterogeneous VVD-parents + 
heterogeneous D66-parents + heterogeneous Green Left-parents + heterogeneous Small Right-parents) - .5*H (none 
CDA-parent + none VVD-parent + none D66-parent + none Green Left-parent + none Small Right-parent). 

= not significant at the .01 and .05 level. 


were specified as equal (.5). Furthermore, no differences between sons and daughters or between 
homogeneous and heterogeneous parents were allowed. Our baseline model used 55 degrees of 
freedom: 30 for the diagonal core cells (u,,,) and 25 for the covariates (B,,). 

Our heterogeneity hypothesis per se states that there is an independent effect of having politically 
heterogeneous parents on the political party preference of children. To test this hypothesis, we added 
ten dummy variables to Model A as interaction effect on the weight parameter (H,,*heterogeneous 
parents,), referring to situations where only one parent preferred a particular party (L=1) or to 
Situations where neither of the parents preferred a particular party (L=2). We assumed that the effect 
of having politically heterogeneous parents was the same for these different situations, and therefore 
we specified the accompanying parameters as equal. Thus we only fit one additional parameter H. 
According to our heterogeneity hypothesis, the weights of the fathers’ and mothers’ political party 
preference were expected to be iower for heterogeneous than for homogeneous parents. We expected 
this parameter to have a value smaller than zero. The figures in Table 4 show that Model B resulted in 
a significantly better fit than Model A. However, the estimate of the heterogeneity parameter was quite 
contrary to what was expected (H=.07). Consequently, we had to reject our heterogeneity hypothesis. 
Moreover, because Model B demonstrated a significant improvement in fit compared to Model A and 
the fitted parameter had a positive sign, we had to conclude that children are relatively more apt to 
prefer a particular party if only one of their parents prefers it than if neither or both their parents 


the AL 
55 
56 A-B 12.32 
56 A-C 
56 A-D 8.58 
56 A-E 10.70 
57 C-F 10.18 
D-F 8.06 
57 C-G 11.54 
F-G 7.80 
57 D-H 13.28 : 
F-H 11.66 
58 G-l 10.97 
H-l 
8 


prefer it. This implies that even for children who have politically heterogeneous parents, and are 
therefore exposed to a conflicting set of cues, the political party preference of their parents is very 
important as a reference. 

Our mother dominance hypothesis is reflected in Model C. This hypothesis assumes that the 
mothers’ political party preference has more influence on the political party preference of children than 
the fathers’. To test our mother-dominance hypothesis, we allowed the relative influence of the fathers’ 
and mothers’ political party preference to differ by adding a parameter (M) to the relative weights in 
our baseline model. Table 4 shows that Model C does not result in a significant improvement in fit as 
compared to Model A. We therefore reject our general mother-dominance hypothesis. 

We also formulated two sex-specific socialization hypotheses. The first states that mothers’ 
political party preferences have more influence on the political party preferences of daughters than 
fathers’. The second states that fathers’ political party preferences have more impact on the political 
party preferences of sons than mothers’. Model D and Model E reflect these hypotheses for girls and 
boys. In these models we introduced an interaction between the weight parameter and the dummy 
variables "girl" and "boy". This implied that the relative weight of fathers’ and mothers’ political party 
preference was allowed to differ between boys and girls. If both our sex-specific hypotheses were 
valid, the accompanying parameters (6,,, and 6,.,) should be larger than zero. As the figures in Table 4 
indicate, both Model D and Model E resulted in a significantly better fit than Model A. To test 
whether both our sex-specific socialization hypotheses were valid simultaneously, we fitted Model F. 
This model resulted in an improvement in fit compared to Model D and Model E. Furthermore, the 
estimated parameters 6,., and 5,,, were in the expected direction. So our two sex-specific socialization 
hypotheses were corroborated by these results. 

To investigate whether the sex-specific socialization hypotheses and the “reversed” heterogeneity 
hypothesis were valid simultaneously, we fitted Model G, Model H and Model I. These models added 
the heterogeneity parameters to the specified sex-specific socialization models, Model D, Model E and 
Model B. As the figures in Table 4 indicate, adding the heterogeneity parameter resulted in a 
significant improvement in fit. Furthermore, Model I also resulted in an significant improvement in fit 
compared to Model G and Model H. So Model I, specifying both the sex-specific socialization 
hypotheses for boys and for girls and the heterogeneity hypothesis, best represented our data. Again 
the sign of the heterogeneity parameter had an unexpected positive value. The parameters concerning 
the sex-specific hypotheses still exhibited the expected signs. 

These results implied that there were no differences between the influence of father’s and mother’s 
political party preferences in general. They did, however, also imply that the socialization process is 
sex-specific, meaning that the influence of mother’s political party preference is greater on the political 
party preference of daughters than fathers’, and that fathers’ political party preference is more 
influential on the political party preference of sons than mothers’. Furthermore, they implied a 
“reversed” heterogeneity effect. Children are relatively more apt to prefer a particular party if only one 
of their parents prefers it than if both their parents do. 


Interpretation of the parameters of the best fitting model 

A more precise interpretation of the results can be obtained from the figures in Table 5. This table 
shows the parameter estimates of the selected model representing the heterogeneity hypothesis and sex- 
specific hypothesis for boys and girls, viz. Mode! I. In the upper part of Table 5, the heterogeneity 
parameter (H) is given. This parameter has the value of .07. This positive parameter value has led us 
to reject our formulated heterogeneity hypothesis. The value of the estimated parameter means that for 
children only one of whose parents prefer a particular party, the log-odds to prefer that particular party 
to the PvdA is .07 higher than for children both of whose parents prefer that political party. So even if 


Table 5: Parameter estimates of multinomial logistic diagonal reference model I as presented in Table 3, 
representing the sex-specific and heterogeneity hypotheses 


sex-specific interaction effect for girls 
sex-specific interaction effect for boys 


heterogeneity effect 


Politically homogeneous parents: 

PvdA “3-29 (2%) -3. (2%) 
CDA (56%) 65 (8%) 
VVD (6%) (69%) 
D66 Hp66,D66,p (3%) (S%) 
Green Left Hai GLp -l. (0%) - (0%) 
Small Right (11%) (2%) 


Covariates: 

Religious non-manual working class 
Religious manual working class 
Religious farmer 

Non-religious non-manual working class 
Non-religious manual working class (ref.) 
Non-religious farmer 


.06 
07 
H 07 
Log-odds ¢ 
CDA VVD 
-1.18 
1.81 
1.84 
3.05 
1.39 
56 
B,, 1.41 85 67 
1.39 .05 47 
B,, 1.20 55 -.52 
B,, 56 66 52 
- 0 0 0 
B,, 1.75 2.45 2.09 


odds of preferring another party to the PvdA: 


Green Left Small Right PvdA (ref.) 


(20%) -1.74 (11%) --7.10 (0%) (64%) 
(25%) 65 (8%)  -4.63 (0%) (4%) 
(18%) 18 3%) -6.66 (0%) (3%) 
(77%) 1.13 (11%) = -3.98 (O%) (4%) 
(14%) 3.19 (82%) -123.10 (0%) ) (3%) 

(3%) 22 (2%) 3.73 (79%) (2%) 


D66 

-1.18 

1.81 

1.84 

3.05 

1.39 

56 

.67 O01 2.02 

47 2.43 

-.52 -1.34 2.58 

52 -.01 09 

0 0 0 ; 

2.09 1.39 -13.60 


parents disagree, children are apt to adopt the same political party preference as one of their parents. 
In the upper part of Table 5, the interaction effects of the variables "boy" and "girl" on the relative 
weights of the political party preference of fathers and mothers are also presented. These parameters 
imply that the relative influence of the political party preferences of fathers and mothers on those of 
their children is sex-specific. The relative effects of fathers’ political party preferences on the party 
preferences of sons (.50+.07=.57) are greater than those of their mothers (.50-.07=.43), but mothers’ 
political party preferences have more effect on the party preferences of daughters (.50+.06=.56) than 
their father’s (.50-.06=.44). 

In the middle part of Table 5 we present the u-parameters of our model. These parameters indicate 
the log-odds that non-religious children from manual working class background with politically 
homogeneous parents will prefer some other political party to the PvdA. This is the case, since the 
PvdA is taken as the reference category of our dependent variable, and the non-religious manual 
working class as the reference category of the explanatory variables in our models. A log-odds higher 
than zero indicates that there is more than a 50 percent chance that a child will prefer that particular 
party to the PvdA. A log-odds lower than zero indicates that there is less than a 50 percent chance. 
From the p-parameter estimates, we calculated the chance that children with politically heterogeneous 
parents will prefer the various political parties. These chances are noted between brackets in the 
middle section of Table 5. These figures show that non-religious children from a manual workers 
background with politically homogenous parents have a high chance of adopting the same political 
preference as their parents. For example, non-religious children from a manual working class 
background whose parents both prefer the People’s Party for Freedom and Democracy (VVD), have a 
chance of 69 percent of also having a preference for this party. 

Using the parameters in the upper and middle part of Table 5, we calculated the log-odds that 
children with politically heterogeneous parents will prefer a specific party to the Labor Party. In these 


calculations we drew a distinction between boys and girls. For example, the log-odds that a non- 
religious boy from a manual working class background with a father who prefers the Labor Party 
(PvdA) and a mother who prefers the Christian Democratic Appeal (CDA), will prefer the CDA to the 
PvdA equal -.80.° For girls in the same situation the log-odds equal .03. It can be calculated that the 
chance that boys will prefer CDA is 14 percent, and that for girls will 22 percent.’ 

In the lower part of Table 5, the parameters indicate the effect of belonging to various 
socioeconomic classes and religions. As was mentioned above, the non-religious children from a 


manual working class background are taken as reference category in our models. If the religion and 
socioeconomic background of a child differs from that category, the value of the parameters given in 
the lower part of Table 5 indicates the difference in the log-odds that a child will prefer a particular 
party to the PvdA. We find that most of the parameters have a positive sign. This implies, as could be 
expected, that other social categories are less apt to prefer the Labor Party (PvdA) than the non- 
religious manual working class. To calculate the log-odds that children in another social group besides 
the non-religious manual working class will prefer the Christian Democratic Appeal (CDA) to the 
Labor Party (PvdA), we can use the log-odds calculated above for non-religious children from a 
manual working class background and add the covariate of the specific group given in the lower part 
of Table 5. For example, for religious boys from a manual working class background we take the log- 
odds calculated above (-.80) and add the parameter accompanying this group (1.39), which yields .59. 
Given the value of the other parameters in this model, the log-odds correspond to a chance of 34 
percent that the child will prefer the CDA to the PvdA. 


6. Conclusions and discussion 


The main aim of this study was to examine the intergenerational transmission of political party 
preference. We formulated hypotheses based on earlier political socialization studies concerning the 
influence of the political party preferences of tathers and mothers on those of their children. We tested 
these hypotheses by analyzing data from a survey held among high school pupils in the Netherlands in 
1991. Our first hypothesis, the heterogeneity hypothesis, states that children are relatively less apt to 
prefer a particular party if only one of their parents prefers it than if neither or both their parents 
prefer it. We had to reject this hypothesis. Notwithstanding the set of contradictory cues children of 
politically heterogeneous parents are exposed to, parental political party preferences turn out to be very 
influential. Our second hypothesis, the mother-dominance hypothesis, poses that mothers’ political 
party preferences have more influence on the political party preferences of their children than fathers’. 
However, the outcomes of our empirical analyses implied that the relative influence of the fathers’ and 
mothers’ political party preferences did not differ. Our two sex-specific hypotheses state that mothers’ 
political party preferences have more impact on the political party preferences of daughters than 
fathers’, and that fathers’ political party preference have more impact on the political party preferences 
of sons than mothers’. The results of our analyses confirmed these sex-specific hypotheses. 

In this study we also demonstrated the value of diagonal reference models in general and a 
multinomial logistic version of these models in particular for analyzing parental influence on children’s 
political party preferences. We showed that diagonal reference models are adequate to analyze the 
relative influence of fathers’ and mothers’ political party preferences on those of their children. First, 
because these models are very parsimonious. We estimate, for example, only one parameter for the 


relative influence of fathers’ and mothers’ political party preferences. Furthermore, these models are a 
good example of how to translate theoretical ideas into a mathematical model. In this study, the 


mechanism of the diagonal reference model incorporates the idea of Jennings and Niemi (1974) that 
the chances that children with politically homogeneous parents will adopt the preferences of their 
parents exceed those of children with politically heterogeneous parents. Furthermore, applying these 
models enabled us, unlike earlier researchers (Jennings and Niemi, 1974 and Niemi et al, 1982), to test 
a heterogeneity effect per se properly. 
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Notes 


. This effect is analogous to the "mobility effect per se" (Turner, 1992) and “status inconsistency 
effects per se" (Sobel, 1985). 

. For more information on the survey data used, we refer the reader to Wittebrood (1992). 

. For more detailed information on Dutch political parties, we refer the reader to Irwin (1989) and 
Koole and Van de Velde (1992). 

. The diagonal reference models are a special version of the classical ANOVA models (see 
Hendrickx et al., 1993) These models have previously been applied to study the effects of 
intergenerational social mobility (Nieuwbeerta and De Graaf, 1993; Weakliem, 1993) and partner’s 
Class position (De Graaf and Heath, 1992) on political preference. 

. For more detailed statistical information on the diagonal reference models and the estimation 
procedures, we refer the reader to Sobel (1981, 1985) and the Appendix of this study. 

Nip = (.5 - H*heterogeneous parents, + + 

(.5 - H*heterogeneous parents,,, - 
(.5 - .7 + .7) * -3.29 + (.5 - .7 - .7) * 2.62 

-.80. 

(.5 - H*heterogeneous parents, - + 


(.5 - H*heterogeneous parents, - 5,,;*girl)(u,,) 
(.5 - .7 - .7) * -3.29 + (.5 - .7 + .7) * 2.62 
= .03 
. After calculating the log-odds for a particular party to the Pvda (n 


ijp)> the chances that a child will 
prefer it can be determined by using equation (1) from this study. Note that the log-odds for the 
PvdA to the Pvda equal zero. 
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Appendix 


In this appendix, we provide some details on the estimation of the parameters of multinomial logistic 
diagonal reference models. Given the observed data (n,, p=1,....P}, and assuming multinomial 
sampling, the log likelihood function is (Agresti, 1990, 40-1): 


L= n, log(,,..) (1) 


To eliminate redundancies in the parameters, we treat L as a function of the P-1 probabilities obtained 
by dropping Tp, since m,=1-(m, + ..+ mp.,). A multinomial logistic probability model can be given as 
(Agresti, 1990: 316): 


Tink = EXP (Nip) / EXP (Ni) (2) 
which is equation (1) in this study. 
The 7; in this formula can be expressed as: 
Nip = + + B,,*covariate, (3) 
which is equation (2) in this study. 
When we distinguished three categories (political parties p, viz. A, B, and C) for our dependent 
variable, equation (4) can be derived from equation (1) and (2): 
L= ng * log (exp()iia)) + Exp(Nig) + + 
ng * log / + Exp(Mip) + 1) + 
Nc * log (1) / (exp(nia) + Exp(Nia) + 1) (4) 
Equation (3) in this case can be written as: 
Nia = + + BL,*covariate, (5) 
Nip = + + B,,*covariate, (6) 
Nijc = 0. (7) 


Since maximizing the log likelihood is equivalent to minimizing the negative of the log likelihood, we 
used the loss function in the CNLR procedure of SPSS-X to estimate the parameters. Readers 
interested in more information on how to fit these models should write to the authors. 
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Quality, Productivity and Autonomy... 3 


1. New techniques for public sector regulation 


A predominant trend in most western countries during the 1980’s has been the search 
for government efficiency. New techniques for public sector regulation has been tried, 
including decentralization, privatization and giving social rights enforceable defini- 
tions.” 

Another solution will be tried in Sweden, where the central government has decided 
to regulate its agencies according to the principles of ”management by objectives”. The 
general decision was made in 1988 and was enacted by the fiscal year 1992/93.’ 

Instead of regulating details of how services should be performed, government will 
decide on objectives. The budgetary process will focus on evaluation and analysis of 
how those objectives can be fulfilled. The agencies will decide on how to reach their re- 
spective goals. 

The underlying thought is that by highlighting the desired results, they will easier 
come about. It is also believed that efficiency will increase if the agencies are allowed 
to a larger extent to find their own ways of achieving the desired results. Another ad- 
vantage is that it will be a clearer discussion on what the results are that the govern- 
ment is hoping to bring about and how different factors affect those results. It is also 
easier to see the costs of various activities and thereby make cost-benefit analyses. 

Critics have argued that in the public sector it is seldom just the result that is impor- 
tant, but also how it is produced. The typical example is the criminal justice system 
where too strong emphasis on producing trials at a lower cost may decrease the quality 
of the verdicts. This is so because there are a number of important restrictions to gua- 
rantee the rights of the accused, which makes trials costly. The same is true of most 
public services, critics argue. 

The two models of regulation have been labelled regulation ex ante and regulation 
ex post. To stipulate objectives and check their fulfilment is to regulate ex post, i.e. to 
regulate based on what ”comes after”. Ex ante is to take measures before the ” produc- 
tion” to define the process or the roles of different parties and not to interfere with the 
results that are arrived at under those specified rules.* 


2. Higher Education in Sweden 


The most thorough example of management by objectives in the Swedish public sector 
is found in the area of publicly funded higher education, even though the new policy 


* The last refers to Britain’s ”Citizens’ charters”. 


* Furubo, Jan-Eric & Sandahl, Rolf 1993: Does the result matter? The role of stakeholders, experti- 
se and executors in the production of result-based data, Stockholm: The Financial Managements 
Department, Swedish National Audit Bureau (Riksrevisionsverket) 

“ Gustavsson, Sverker 1993b: Preconditions of trust in academic institutions, paper delivered at The 
Bank of Sweden Tercentenary Foundation symposium Research Funding and Quality Assurance, March 
24, 1993. The choice between the two models of regulation is similar to the choice in ethics between 
consequentialism and deontology (rights ethics). In the former only results (states of affairs) are of value; 
in the latter the restrictions and/or duties are more important. 
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on higher education is developed independently of the new budgetary process.* This is 
rather surprising, since a priori one would consider universities very difficult to mana- 
ge by a system of the described kind. It seems that the fundamental ideal of autono- 
mous science is threatened by regulating the objectives of the universities. 

The public universities and university colleges provide almost all higher education in 
Sweden. They are legally government agencies with boards appointed by the national 
government and they receive their funding as part of the state budget. Professors - 
which is a title reserved for department chairs and their equivalents - are appointed by 
the government with special immunities until retirement. Teaching is free of charge and 
admission is restricted. About one third of the high school graduates go on to higher 
education. 

The deregulation of 1993 should be seen in contrast to the regulation that was im- 
posed by the major reform” of 1977, when all courses were arranged in standardized 
programs, similar at all colleges.° For every year parliament decided on the number of 
students in each program at each university. Admissions have been handled centrally 
and almost only based on average grades from high school. Central regulation also 
concerned the structure of the universities and what positions there could be and how 
to employ people. 

In December 1992 parliament decided on a number of fundamental changes. Private 
higher education will be encouraged and eligible for public funding on equal terms 
with public universities. Two public universities will be ”privatized” as trust funds, 
with public funding. For all the remaining public universities and university colleges re- 
gulation is decreased. More freedom is given on how to admit students, what require- 
ments they must fulfill, how to employ teachers and others, how to organize themsel- 
ves, how to use their funds etc.’ 

The way the funding is distributed is changed in a way which makes it a system of 
management by objectives. The parliament sets objectives based on productivity, qua- 
lity and students’ choices”. The last indicates that some of the funding will be provided 
by government to the universities, but in such a way as to reflect what would otherwise 
be consumers’ choices. This is also thought to be a strong mechanism for increased qu- 
ality, especially when competition will increase in the near future due to decreasing 
number of students. 

The funding system is based on ”prizetags”; basically the universities receive fun- 
ding for the number of students they teach multiplied by their respective prizetags. This 
is in itself a major change from the old funding system, where funding was based on 
plans rather than results. 

Five prizetags are used, reflecting the average cost of training for five broad catego- 
ries of students, such as physicians, lawyers, social scientists etc. These prizetags are 
split in two parts, where 60 per cent is given to the university directly and 40 per cent 


* Government bills no 1992/93:1, 1992/93:169, government comissions Ds U 1992:1, SOU 1993:3, 
for a presentation in English, see Papadopoulos, George 1993: ”Radical reform for Swedish education”, 
The OECD Observer, April/May, no 181, pp 23-26 

* Government bill no 1975/76:69 

” What is not changed is the principle of public funding for teaching, which has not been questioned 
at all. This is in spite of the fact that the subsidies go to only one third of the population and the fact 
that many students pay more for room and board than what the government spends on their teaching. 
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follows the students. In 1994 a part of the funding will be distributed based on indica- 
tors of quality, such as the number of teachers with a Ph.D. (relative to the number of 
”teaching assistants”), which have not yet been selected. 

The funding instructions for each university specifies a maximum number of each of 
the five categories of students that they can receive funding for. There is also a maxi- 
mum of the amount of funding that follows the students. These specified maxima are 
together more than the total maximum for each university, which gives room for diffe- 
rent behaviour by the universities. 

All universities and university colleges have been granted higher maxima than they 
would, based on the present volume of students, since the whole system of higher 
education is expanding. There is also a guaranteed minimum, which equals the funding 
in the old system, at least for the first three-year period. 

It should be noted that the funding system doesn’t specify how the funds should be 
used within the universities. It is only a formula for distributing funds from the govern- 
ment to the universities. How universities distribute funds internally isn’t regulated at 
all, not even for the regular research funding. 

The new policy was presented in a memorandum issued by the Ministry of 
Education and Science in January 1992 and was sent out to all relevant authorities for 
comments during the Spring of 1992. In June a bill outlining the principles of the re- 
form as a new law for higher education was presented. In December it won the appro- 
val of the parliament. In February of 1993 a successive bill was presented, stating the 
contents of the instructions (”contracts”) for the funding for all universities and uni- 
versity colleges. It was approved in June and became effective as the state budget for 
higher education for fiscal year 1993/94, i.e. on July 1st 1993. 

In contrast to the reform of 1977, the public debate has not been very intense. One 
might say that there has been a general satisfaction within the sector itself that the re- 
gulations of 1977 are abandoned. The social democratic opposition, which was re- 
sponsible for the 1977 regulations, have to a large extent accepted the new policy and 
suggested only minor revisions. 

The main critics of the deregulation are a few specialists on educational policy, who 
base their critique on the general belief that deregulation and market-oriented behavior 
in a sense are inappropriate to the universities. To them, research and higher education 
must be taken care of by the government to ensure some specific procedures which 
might be lost when regulation is reduced and centered on objectives rather than proce- 
dures. 

Three themes are central in the debate on the deregulation: quality, productivity and 
autonomy, which is illustrated by the following central statement of the 1992 bill: 
”The overreaching motives for the changes of the Swedish system of universities and 
university colleges which are now proposed are to strengthen the quality of teaching 
and research, to improve the efficient use of resources and to stimulate moveability, 
renewal and innovation... Freedom, flexibility and institutional pluralism are combi- 
ned with incentives, assessment and competition on quality.™ 


* Fribet for kvalitet, government bill no 1992/93:1, 21. All translations by the author. 
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3. Quality 
The first issue of the debate concerns the effects of deregulation on the quality of 
teaching and, to some extent, the quality of research. It is to the latter which it suppo- 
sedly is most awkward to make plans for the achievements of the universities, but the 
argument applies to both. 

The government’s view is expressed already in the title of its first bill of the new po- 
licy, ”Quality through freedom”. This is a quality-formula which not only includes de- 
regulation, but plurality and competition as well. More market-like conditions, is the 
general thought. 

In addition to increased freedom (autonomy), the general! rules of the game, or more 
specifically, the incentives, are of central importance; ”Freedom without the incentives 
for creative competition runs the risk of bringing about the opposite of good results.” 
In addition to deregulation, privatization and freedom of entry for private alternatives 
provide these rules of the game. 

On the funding system it is clearly stated that achievements should make a differen- 
ce; "Good quality and good results in higher education and research should be rewar- 
ded. Insufficient quality and failing efficiency ought to lead to decreased funding.”” 
The last point indicates that both quality and efficiency (productivity) will be conside- 
red in the new funding system. Quality is to be stimulated indirectly by the funds that 
follow the students and by the funds based on indicators of quality. The first will, as 
mentioned, increase quality if students demand quality. 

It should be noted that the new market-like mechanisms aren’t supposed to make all 
old mechanisms obsolete. It is said that the formal demand for quality is not just a 
basis for increased evaluation, but for remaining rules on how universities and univer- 
sity colleges may be organized and what the hiring procedures should be." 

It has also been stated that there are other valuable quality-enforcing mechanisms 
beside competition and economic rewards: internal and external controls, students’ de- 
mand for quality, increased opportunities for teachers without Ph.D.’s to obtain a 
Ph.D., increased funds to a council on improvement of teaching quality, professional 
ethics etc.” 

The supporting arguments for these changes put forward in the government bill are, 
firstly, a discussion of the failures under the old regulations and, secondly, some com- 
parisons with other countries. Any more elaborated comparisons between different 
models of regulation are not carried out. 

One indirect additional argument is that the proposed new policy will establish the 
same regulatory framework for higher education as for research, with "autonomy, plu 
rality, evaluation, internationalization and competition”.” For research funding there is 
quality testing in the system of peer review of applications and competition for the 
available funds. 

10 
° ibid, 10 
" ibid, 27 
"? Pressrelease by the Ministry of Education and Science, February 19, 1993 


'° Fribet for kvalitet, p 21. In neither teaching nor research is there a definition by the government of 
what quality is, therefore the charge of ”Lysenkoism” - a comparison with Stalin’s research policy - 
seems to be directed against a strawman (Gustavsson, Sverker 1993b, op.cit.). 
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In contrast to the optimistic view of the government, critics warn that universities 
will become ”education factories”. In their opinion the new type of regulation will lead 
to lowered quality as universities will give priority to reaching the quantitative goals. 

The argument is that there will be a too strong pressure to get more funds with inc- 
reased production at a lower quality level. It will especially be tempting to pass a few 
extra students on the margin, which will give net benefits. It will also be tempting to 
concentrate on less demanding courses, which students easier pass, and to select the 
more qualified students, who pass courses easier. 

The chariman of the university teachers’ union (SULF) Bo Sédersten has issued this 
warning that increased productivity will be at the expense of quality: "In a world of 
pureness, honesty and complete integrity such a system might work. But is today’s 
academic world of such a nature that it will work there as well?”™ 

The former under-secretary at the Ministry of Education and Science, Sverker 
Gustavsson, has compared the deregulation and the new model of regulation to the 
conditions that in his opinion has caused the present crisis of several Swedish banks: 
*The individual department will in other words prosper by not striving for highest 
possible quality. Most rewarding will instead be - just as with the banks - to make the 
flow of students through the department the highest priority.”” 

The critique is not just that there are immediate risks, but also that the new regula- 
tion will damage those mechanisms that have ensured quality in the old system, which 
the new policy relies on. 

The most important mechanisms are the professional ethics and the system of lea- 
dership by experts, which together make up the system of peer review. Both are ob- 
viously relevant to research activities since the quest for new knowledge demands a 
certain type of organization. But the two are, according to critics, not only relevant to 
researchers, but to teachers as well. For teachers too the professional ethics and the re- 
view by peers and a lively debate increases quality. 

The scientific method - the rational discourse - will, according to critics, lead to the 
best outcome of higher education. Quality is increased when researchers and teachers 
rule themselves within the laws of the academic community. Funding should, in this 
view, be neutral to performance, or at least to outsiders’ view of performance. 

In terms of regulation of objectives or regulation of processes, the argument is that it 
is the process which is important and should be regulated. It is how things are carried 
out that is the hallmark of universities both when it comes to research and to higher 
education and that is why the methods should be protected rather than certains objec- 
tives be specified. 

Without correct procedures, performances will be virtually worthless; the objectives 
will be reached only in a formal sense. In theory a number of people has been trained 
or an amount of research has been carried out, but its quality will be below standards. 

Centra! to this thinking is that teachers and researchers are seen as professionals in 
the same way as e.g. physicians or lawyers. They are people with expert knowledge 
who are considered to make independent decisions based on their special competence. 

Two points must be made for the following discussion. First, one could debate how 


™ Sédersten, Bo 1993: ”En reform som maste diskuteras”, Universitetslararen, 2:24 


'S Gustavsson, Sverker 1993: ”’Sovjetiska’ universitet. Forskning och hégre utbildning mot ny bank- 
kollaps”, Arbetet, March 13 
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much is actually changed with the new regulation. The professional ethics is praised by 
the government and regulation is decreased and changed rather than totally abolished. 

Second - and contrary to the first - one could discuss wether the professional ethics 
by leadership by experts are necessary to a university. Could one, in other words, con- 
duct research and teaching in other organizational settings? If so, it would be easier to 
accept the new regulation. The critics’ point of view seems to imply that universities 
can not be run as corporations. 

The debate between advocates and critics of deregulation is on quality, but it is not 
self-evident what quality is. Often three different components of quality are separated: 
quality of the product, quality of the process in which it was produced and the suitabi- 
lity of the product to the user. 

In these regards there are no differences between advocates and critics. The defitini- 
tion of quality has not been an issue of the debate; rather both sides have left the ques- 
tion open. The government has made a point of allowing different definitions of quali- 
ty and to let the professionals work by their own, competing, definitions. According to 
the critics the new policy on the contrary means that government starts to control the 
output from the universities. 

A different aspect of quality is where responsibility resides. Three parties can be re- 
sponsible for the quality: producers, consumers/clients or a regulatory agency. These I 
will come back to, let it just be noted that in this respect there is a great clash of opini- 
on. On the advocates view, all three should be combined. A funding which follows the 
students gives some responsibility to the students, indicators of quality give some re- 
sponsibility to the regulators who design these, and some responsibility remains with 
the teachers. The critics argue that it is the professionals who should be responsible for 
the quality of their teachings; this is the point of insisting on the value of the professio- 
nal ethics and the rule of experts. 

The bottom line of what the critics insist on is - to put it in economists’ language - 
that the producers should decide on the use of the resources; ”...a body of professio- 
nals, independent but responsible through their professional norms. Such a body has 
no formal responsibility towards any external actor. Responsibility manifests itself 
through internal rules.”"° 

In order to test the arguments of the debate I will discuss more in detail the two fac- 
tors that are under debate, the choice between professional ethics, on the one hand, 
and competition and incentives, on the other, and the choice between leadership and 
management. 


“Bjorklund, Stefan 1992: ”Leadership and accountability in the republic of scholars”, Studies of 
higher education and research, 1992:1, Stockholm: UHA. (English in original). 

Such a state of affairs has been critizised in the debate on corporatism and in the 19th century deba- 
te on guilds vs. free trade. Another way of looking at the idea that the professionals should decide on the 
use of taxpayers’ money is to, like Michael Walzer, see society as a set of spheres where different princi- 
ples define what is justice. In health care ”needs” should be the guiding principle, in education ” ability” 
etc. The purpose is to limit the use of the prize mechanism to some especially appropriate spheres. These 
ideals are most likely enacted in a system of professional rule of each sphere. The guilds will be an unin- 
tended consequence of this ideal of justice. (Walzer, Michael 1983: Spheres of Justice, New York: Basic 
Books.) 
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3.1 Professional ethics vs. competition and incentives 


The professional ethics is, as I have indicated above, a set of norms which could be de- 
scribed as an honors’ codex. What makes it a regulatory mechanism is that it is impor- 
tant to the individual researcher or teacher to win the approval of his or her peers. 

Edgar Frackman has emphasised the value of the professional ethics. He has made a 
typology where different mechanisms for securing quality are compared. Those that 
have the form of pecuniary rewards are labelled ”explicit/bureaucratic”. ”Implicit/in- 
ternal” are the norms, based on clan, culture or profession”, while ”implicit/external” 
refers to the market.” 

To put it differently, one might identify three different regulatory mechanisms based 
on the trio of ”love, trade and force”: passion, market and regulation. The first refers 
to the norms of professionals, that they are driven by a desire to reach appropriate 
goals. The second refers to selling services within a market or getting funds from the 
government in exchange for services to the public. The third includes all kinds of regu- 
lation by political means. The latter two are to some extent contradictory while ”pas- 
sion” is independent of the others, even though norms will be of different strength de- 
pending on other rules of the game. 

High quality could in other words be reached by the passion for quality by the 
teachers or researchers themselves, i.e. that they have internalized the norm. High qua- 
lity may also be achieved when customers demand it. Finally it can be reached when 
superiors give such orders or distribute funds according to some measure of it. This is 
equivalent to the three parties responsible for quality discussed above. 

All three have their particular shortcomings: systems to distribute rewards run the 
risk of not being fine-tuned enough, professional ethics risks being closed and consu- 
merism risks becoming populistic. 

According to critics norms are threatened by the new form of regulation. A mild 
charge is that it is better to rely on norms than on pecuniary incentives. The reason 
would be that norms are more sensitive and flexible than rewards. 

A more heavy charge is that incentives destroy norms. One critic has formulated the 
charge in the following way: ”A situation where researchers don’t have to aknowledge 
each others opinions, but can reach success by appealing to external interests is 
...anarchy from the point of view of the university. If the university will have a strong- 
er and more efficient management it might mean a weakening of departments and the 
discipline’s control of quality which they represent.”” 

The strongest line of criticism is that the different mechanisms can’t exist simultane- 
ously. One reason could be that the professional ethics is weaker and therefore can’t 
balance a desire for quick financial gains by lowering quality. This statement gets its 
fuel from the common wisdom that quality was decreased when the volume of higher 
education increased rapidly during the 1960’s. More unqualified teachers had to teach 
in order to meet the demand, while qualified teachers to a larger extent spent their time 
doing research or administrative work. 

Such a scenario might be ruled out by means of the funding that follows the stu- 

 Frackman, Edgar 1992: The German Experience” in Craft, Alma (ed): Quality Assurance in 
Higher Education, London: The Falmer Press, pp 47-64 

'® Bjdrklund, Stefan 1993: En forfattning for disputation, Uppsala: Department of Government 
(mimeo), p 12, p 26 
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dents, which makes it profitable to the universities to let their best teachers teach. It 
also has the previously mentioned advantage of making the consumers’ view of quality 
prevail over the producers’. The previously mentioned competition between universiti- 
es which this movable funding causes is considered an important means to increased 
quality. The indicators of quality are also thought to hinder the lowering of quality. 
Their disadvantage is that they may be too conservative and thereby stop ”desireable” 
changes. 

An example of the two mechanisms working in one system is the distribution of re- 
search funding via research councils, which to some extent is based on previous and 
prospective performance. Funding based on performance is actually not a new policy. 

A more pragmatic defence of the new policy is that the old policy isn’t working. 
One scientists who argues against decentralization within the old policy framework 
praises the competition and the use of evaluations in the U.S., which is similar to the 
new Swedish policy.” 

The weaker line of argument is that different mechanisms for guaranteeing quality 
can be used, but that pure professional ethics is more efficient than a mixed system. 
This position may be based on advantages and disadvantages with the pure and the 
mixed systems. 

An advantage of professional ethics - as far as norms are internalized - is that it is 
operative at the moment when the teaching takes place, without surveilance by others. 
Another advantage is that it is flexible and informal; it works without elaborated defi- 
nitions and special procedures for its enactment. 

A disadvantage is that professional ethics sometimes is insufficient. Peer review is 
closed in the sense that both parties belong to the same general group, which especially 
in a small country may result in conformity. 

The advantages of a greater emphasis on competition and incentives is that it may 
bring about a situation of greater plurality. Different universities and departments may 
to a larger extent work by different rules, which opens for comparison and learning by 
trial-and-error. A more dynamic evolution may be the result. Another advantage is that 
plurality makes it easier for students and teachers to find a university suitable to one’s 
own interests and abilities. Furthermore, teaching more easily adopt when other cir- 
cumstances change. 

A disadvantage is that it is difficult to define incentives well enough to guarantee 
high quality. There is a risk that only quantitative objectives will be operative. Another 
problem is that universities’ activities are hard to predict and therefore regulation risks 
conserving behavior that would otherwise be changed. 

Some preliminary empirical evidence could be find by comparisons with relevant ex- 
amples. University teachers can be compared to other professionals, such as physicians, 
lawyers and journalists. They all have a professional ethics and are - in most countries, 
more or less - working within a market; even university teachers do this in some 
countries. 

Newspapers are probably the most interesting parallell. They regularly work for 
profit and yet have strong norms on how activites should be performed; journalists aim 
for truth and impartiality. Newspapers collect information and make a living out of 
selling this to its readers. The owner’s interference is (at least in Sweden) weak or non- 

” Rothstein, Bo 1992: ”Vem kan forska utan luft?”, Lundagdrd, 12 (also Moderna Tider) 
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existing. What this shows is that it is possible for companies to work both for profit 
and by professional ethics, or the other way around: for organizations with a profes- 
sional ethics to work by the rules of the market. 


3.2 Leadership vs. management 


The previous discussion on professional ethic has concerned the type of rules which 
will best increase quality. A neighboring question concerns the power relations between 
employees. The professional ethics is the base of a system of leadership by experts. 
More senior teachers and researchers have more influence based on their greater know- 
ledge. This influence will primarily manifest itself where peer review is instituted, such 
as in the selection of professors and in deciscions on research funding. The collegial 
model seems natural to research since the quest for ”the truth” is the essence of it, but 
it has been claimed that higher education also should be ruled by collegial debate, 
where teachers jointly decide on how teaching should be performed. 

The leadership by experts is similar to what is referred to as the rule of law, where 
rules stand above the individuals and define procedures that are to be followed. The 
loyalty of the employees is towards the rules and the offices rather than to the indivi- 
dual who holds a certain position. With rule of law comes the advantage that activities 
become more predictable and in a sense more just.” 

The new policy will increase the room for hierarchical decision making, i.e. the rela- 
tionship of employer-employee will increase at the expense of the more egalitarian lea- 
dership by experts. More company-like management procedures will be introduced, 
which is regarded important in increasing productivity and quality; its effects on auto- 
nomy will be discussed later. In competition on quality the formal leader will have a 
greater responsibility for using resources efficiently and increasing quality. The deregu- 
lation opens the possibility of stronger management. 

An argument against such stronger management could be that the leadership by ex- 
perts must be guaranteed by the law to be strong enough to counter-balance manage- 
ment. One way to say this is that the principle of ”the primacy of rational discourse” 
must be guaranteed in scientific matters. The argument has been put forward by Stefan 
Bjorklund, who argues that universities must have a constitution which gives maxi- 
mum room for the principle that scientific differences of opinion only should be solved 
by means of discussion, as opposed to by decision-making.” Universities should in this 
view be run as monasteries, by equals who make decisions collectively. 

The question is if it really is desireable to view even scientific issues from a pure pro- 
fessional view. Scientists will have to make priorities where scientific matters easily 
turn into questions of turn-out. An efficient use of available resources is an important 
goal and it necessitates more companylike decision-making procedures. Better used re- 


Ironically, a left-wing critic such as Sverker Gustavsson refers to procedural justice which is other- 
wise the conservative or neo-liberal ideal, advocated by Robert Nozick and others. 

" A third means to solve a conflict is by means of trade. Conflicts could be solved by a change of 
preferences which produces agreement (discussion), by someone giving up (decision by dictatorship, ma- 
jority rule etc) or by logrolling/compromise (trade). Trade and decision are means to solve practical pro- 
blems (”reasons for action”) while discussion solves conflicts of opinion ("reasons for belief”). At this 
point I don’t wish to debate wether there is one scientific method or several such methods. 
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sources give room for more activities. 

In modern terms, universities could be described as multiprofessional organizations, 
comparable to companies based on special knowledge. In such companies, the role of 
the management is ”to guide common resources toward a clear goal” and it has a re- 
sponsibility for *the course of activities, resource priorities and for the quality of the 
work being done”.” A president of a university would in this view be comparable to an 
editor in chief of a newspaper or a head of a hospital. Both are experts in their fields 
and they are also managers of companies which sell products to the public. 

A fundamental counter-argument would be that universities should not act as com- 
panies. The demands of being competitive decreases the role of the experts, the argu- 
ment would say. On the other hand, acting as a company may make universities take 
students more seriously and thereby increase quality from the point of view of the stu- 
dents. 


4, Productivity 


In the debate on productivity, or efficiency as it is called,” proponents want to have 
more of market-like mechanisms while opponents claim that the efforts to simulate a 
market more looks like central planning. Opponents also claim that the quest for incre- 
ased productivity will lower quality. 

According to the government bill, *the Swedish system of higher education is suf- 
fering from the same shortcomings as centrally planned systems in general: slowness, 
singularity, lack of moveability and insufficient use of resources” .* 

The overall planning by parliament has ”...in several ways created difficulties for 
the universities and university colleges and prohibited an efficient use of available re- 
sources”. On the internal structures of the universities it is said that ’from universi- 
ties and university colleges voices have often been raised advocating a less regulated 
organization with larger local autonomy and flexibility” .** 

The demand for efficiency is a *basis for evaluation of the results and for the prin- 
ciples of the new funding system...” ” By this is probably meant the funding awarded 
directly to the universities, based on their achievements. Increased competition and de- 
regulation are also important to increase productivity, as for increasing quality (above). 

One might think that it would be better, at least from the point of view of quality, 
not to make any demands on productivity. However, according to the government bill, 
it would be a too large risk for the government as a funder to deregulate without de- 
mands on productivity. It is emphasised that the abandoning of direct interference - 


* Soderstrom, Magnus 1992: Ledning och ledarskap i hégskolan - nagra perspektiv och méjlighe- 
ter, SOU 1992:15 

* Productivity is a more narrow concept, referring to efficiency in the use of resources; ”are things 
done the best way?”. The wider concept of efficiency refers to the question of whether goals are reached; 
= the best things done?”. Thus, activities can be of high productivity, though not the best to reach the 
goal. 

*“*Fribet for kvalitet, p 21. 

* ibid, p 15 

* ibid, p 15 

” ibid, p 27 
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mands on productivity. It is emphasised that the abandoning of direct interference - 
especially in the previously regulated programs of study - demands certainty of power- 
ful incentives for quality and efficiency (productivity).”* 

The counter-arguments have centered around making universities ”soviet type” by 
introducing central planning. One person wrote about the new funding system that 
instead the distribution of resources will now be determined by a contract with go- 
vernment. A certain number of students should pass exams yearly. Isn’t this how it 
was in the former Soviet union?”” 

The debate on productivity is about distributing funds on the basis of achievements 
or on plans. In addition, there’s a question of whether the government has enough ca- 
pacity to steer the new system and - which is logically consistent with this - whether 
the new system is complex enough. Finally, I will comment on the conflict between qu- 
ality and productivity. 


4.1 Rewarding achievements vs rewarding intentions 


The funder is trying to simulate the productivity-increasing competition of the market 
by distributing contracts on the basis of achievements and productivity. Comparisons 
between different producers will lead to better use of resources, which is of value to the 
taxpayers. Details are regulated lower in the hierarchy and may thereby make better 
use of the available information, especially about the desires of different parties. 

The obvious alternative to the new funding system is the old system where the distri- 
bution of resources was based on planned activities rather than performed activities. 
The problem with such a system is among other things that there is no guarantee that 
what is planned will be performed.” 

The argument in favor of the new funding system would be that a system which re- 
wards achieved rather than planned activities tend to have a higher productivity-rate. 
Experiences from the Stockholm county public hospitals show that productivity increa- 
ses when funding is based on performed rather than planned activities.” 

A point in the counter-argument is that a technically complex system can’t be per- 
fect. The imperfections of the definition of the funding system may have negative ef- 
fects on higher education and research if those involved adjust to these imperfections. 
One warning has been that there will be more of cheaper - and perhaps less qualified - 
teaching and less of more expensive teaching. 

A different argument is that a funding system based on achievements gives more 
funds to those who succeed. which is rather brutal to someone who has failed after try- 
ing hard, especially if circumstances beyond their control have caused this. In the cri- 
~ ibid, p 68 

* Lowdin, Per 1992: ”Utbildningspolitiska besvarjelser”, Upsala Nya Tidning, July 24 

” This is supposed to explain the difference in productivity-rate between the two Swedish technical 
universities. At both technical universities a part of the students flunk their courses. One decided to use 
the planned number of students as a number of input; the other as a number of output, thereby having 
to admit a few extra. As a result the second received less funding per student, or in other words, taught 
their students at a lower per capita-cost, mutatis mutandis. In the old system this was accepted since 
there were no standardized prizetags by which to distribute funding. In the new system, prizetags for 
technical universities are based on the higher productivity rate... 

* Stockholms lans landsting 1992: Christmas card showing statistics on productivity (!) 
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tics’ view it is those who fail that should be given extra funding as a help to reach their 
goals the next time. 

While it sounds nice to help someone with a problem the consequences of doing so 
must be taken into consideration. The effect might be that it pays” to fail. In Swedish 
health care it.is talked anecdotely about how queues could be used by clinic heads as a 
means to receive more funding. To increase funding, it was helpful to show up some 
shortage. After the introduction of a new funding system queues disapeared almost 
completely. 

The difficulty is to separate those who actually are in trouble and help them without 
affecting others or causing the wrong change of behaviour. The first part of this must 
to some extent involve taking into account why the failure arose; from laziness, bad 
luck, lack of skills or something else. Just some of these causes can be the ground for 
assistance. The other part of the formula concerns the pay-offs of different behaviour. 
In the game called ”Samaritan’s Dilemma” it is shown that it isn’t rational to be ”too 
kind” since one may be exploited and cause an escalation of the problems one tried to 
solve.” 


4.2 Greater demands on steering capacity? 


The counter-argument on central planning could be put forward in terms of the new 
funding system making greater demands on steering capacity than the old system. In 
part this is of course because in the cld system the result generally is accepted without 
discussing whether it could have been better. 

To steer rationally, government must define the objectives, measure achievements, 
steer through regulation and make use of feedback. In all these steps mistakes may be 
made which can affect the outcome. 

The objectives are defined in terms of the three components of the funding system. It 
can be questioned why these three were selected, their weights, the technique of establi- 
shing prizetags and of distributing contracts among universities; shouldn’t for example 
differences in costs of producing the same output be taken into consideration? 

The three selected objectives are all related to output. Other objectives could focus 
on the input or the educational process. Such objectives could be ”the recruitment of 
new categories of students”, ”renewal of teaching methods”, ”strengthening students’ 
critical thinking” etc. While possible, these make stronger demands on measuring 
techniques and are more in conflict with increasing productivity. 

After objectives are defined, the performance of the univerities must be measured 
and accounted. A problem here is that some performances are easier to measure than 
others. The aspects of higher education that can be observed and quantified may be 
over-valued. Measurements of performance usually miss background factors such as 
available resources, student motivation and previous knowledge. 

The next step is to use the information in the efforts to steer activities. It takes addi- 
tional knowledge for the funding and regulating authorities to know if a failure is a re- 
sult of irrational action or a deficiency of the regulation. This seems however to be an 


“ Buchanan, James 1975: ” The Samaritan’s Dilemma” in Phelps, ES (ed): Altruison, morality and 
economic theory, Sage 
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advantage of regulating the objectives over regulating processes; the latter presupposes 
knowledge of the production process” on the part of the regulators.” 

A problem to which there is no safe solution is to make sure that information is fee- 
ded back to the teachers. The funding system is about the relationship between govern- 
ment and the university as a whole. Each university has to find a way of making de- 
partments and their teachers act in a way which is beneficial to the university as a 
whole. Decreased funding due to bad efforts by the teachers must result in information 
to the teachers and incentives for them to change their behavior. This is an unregulated 
area where each university will have to find its own solution. 

This may still be considered an improvement if it is better to relate funding to per- 
formance than to have the two indepdendent of each other, as in the old system. In 
order to increase productivity, the new system is an advantage. 

An objection from another perspective is that the elaborated system may be insuffi- 
cient. It is a simulation of a market, but it lacks one component; the consumers’ sensiti- 
vity to costs. Students only have to calculate with paying room and board, for which 
they receive subsidized loans, and may therefore ”overconsume” education. Free tui- 
tion may also result in lower wages, which in turn makes it less economically rewar- 
ding to pursue higher education or ”investments in human capital”. 


4.3 The conflict between quality and productivity 


One issue of the debate is that the emphasis on productivity as an objective will con- 
flict with other objectives of higher education.” Another way of saying this would be 
that productivity without quality is of no interest. High quality is high efficiency.” 

The argument in favor of demanding high productivity is that public funds are scar- 
ce and that there must always be priorities made. A system which lowers waste creates 
more room for productive spending. 

According to Maurice Kogan and Tony Becher, lack of resources for the universities 
is a modern phenomenon. Before World War Two universities didn’t have to care 
about insufficient funds.” This might explain why questions of productivity weren’t re- 
levant to previous philosophers of education, such as Max Weber, and why such ques 
tions should be relevant at present times. 

An alternative to a new funding system would be to collect the relevant information 
and evaluate activities, but just giving out information, hoping that behavior would 


™ The biggest problem with the new budgetary process is to get civil servants at the ministries to 
work in the new way (Riksrevisionsverket 1991: Hur gar det med den nya budgetprocessen?, 
Lagesrapport fran RRV, Stockholm: RRV [dnr 29-91-1379}). 

“ Henrekson, Magnus 1992: Sveriges tillvéxtproblem, Stockholm: SNS 

A more efficient way of subsidising higher education may be to give subsidies to the consumers 
instead of giving it to the producers. Tax-deductions of university fees or savings for such costs, may be 
a safer means to cost-efficient higher education. The point is that economic aspects are important as in- 
centives to the individual student and should be taken into consideration in an effective policy. 

* Franke-Wikberg, Sigbrit 1989: Att bedéma undervisningskvalitet pd institutionsniva, UHA/FoU 
1989:6, Stockholm: UHA 

* If not necessarily high productivity, with the terms defined as above. 

*” Becher, Tony & Kogan, Maurice 1990: Process and structure in higher education, 2nd ed, 
London: Routledge 
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change anyhow. OK for evaluation, it is thought, as long as it has no consequences on 
the funding. Such a steering would be weaker and the argument for settling with this 
might be that those involved will be left to mind their own business as far as possible 
because this will increase quality.* In the light of what has been said earlier about the 
fears of lowering quality and about increasing productivity, this argument isn’t convin- 
cing. 


5. Autonomy 


A third debate is on the normative principle of freedom or autonomy,” the independen- 
ce of the universities. It is a highly esteemed principles that universities should govern 
themselves, which is reflected in the document undersigned at the 900 year-jubilee of 
the University of Bologna in 1988. The document says that research and teaching must 
be morally and intellectually independent” and that ”’autonomy in research and 
teaching is the founding principle of universities.” These statements are vague and 
hardly in conflict with either the new or the old Swedish policy on higher education. 

Both advocates and critics cheerish autonomy as the foundation of their position. In 
the government bill deregulation is looked upon as increased autonomy for the univer- 
sities. It is thought to be of great value both to the quality of the universities and to 
their status as independent sources of power for civil society, as opposed to the state.” 

To critics deregulation may bring about an unexpected result: “It is tempting to 
formulate the paradoxical hypothesis that the autonomy necessitates external regula- 
tion.”* This is because there has to be a power balance within the universities between 
regulation of decision-making bodies, of individual’s rights and of how the process 
should be carried out: *to demand deregulation is plainly to demand the abolishon of 
the power balance”.* In this view, the process must be regulated by the government to 
make sure that teachers and researchers have maximum autonomy. 

Put differently, critics’ argue that the increase of autonomy isn’t straight forward. In 
their opinion the new policy should be regarded as a trade of different autonomies rat- 
her than an increase of autonomy. One special case of this trade of autonomies is that 
the autonomy of the universities will increase at the expense of the teachers’ (resear- 
chers’) autonomy.” 


Franke-Wikberg, op.cit. 

* The english presentation of the bill uses the word freedom. | prefer autonomy, which more precise- 
ly indicates what type of freedom is relevant. 

“ Translated from the Swedish version, as quoted in SULF 1992: Forskarutbildningen i fokus, 
Stockholm: SULF 

“ Fribet for kvalitet, p 9. The last point is stated more vaguely in Swedish. 

” Bjorklund, Stefan 1993, op.cit., p 23 

“ Ibid, p. 21 

“ The question of whether (not) acting as a corporation within a market increases autonomy has ge- 
nerally not been a part of the debate. One university president (vice-chancellor) wrote that universities 
are increasingly alone in carrying out society’s ”independent and critical self-analysis”. "Outside them 
the market prevails, increasingly unmerciful, or organized power.” (Strémholm, Stig 1993: ”Den okanda 
framtiden finns ibland oss”, Svenska Dagbladet, May 30) In this view universities must be placed outsi- 
de the market; i.e. tax-financing is the guarantee for autonomy. 
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5.1 Increased or different autonomy? 


Advocates of the new policy and their critics can agree that the new policy means a 
shift of regulation and that therefore different aspects of higher education are autono- 
mously controlled by the universities. This is the point of the shift from regulating the 
process to regulating the objectives. To see whether this is also an increase of autono- 
my, one must look closer at the two alternatives. In the new policy the relationship 
between the government and a university is closer to a contractarian relationship. 
There are still regulations pertaining to the process though it has decreased; this both 
parties can agree on. The kind of ”autonomy” the university looses is that it is more 
compelled to produce what it has agreed to in order to get as much funds as possible. 
There was more autonomy before in the sense that there was less attention paid to the 
performance of the universities by the government. 

So far, universities seem to be more closely incorporated with the government; their 
relationship to the governments’ policies on higher education is stronger. It must be 
added, however, that the old policy was based on much more planning by the govern- 
ment. All assignments of study-programs to the universities were based on calculations 
of the future labormarket. The foundation of the reform of 1977 was that government 
should take responsibility for ”society’s need for higher education”. In the new policy 
there are almost no such calculations; there’s a general discussion of the need for more 
three and four-year programs at the expense of two-year programs, especially when it 
comes to civil engineers, where industry points to a future shortage.” Demand and sup- 
ply are supposed to replace central planning. When this is taken into consideration, the 
new regulation on comparably loosely defined objectives could by itsef be regarded as 
an increase of autonomy.” 

One explanation of the critics’ fear may be that they see the problem from the point 
of view of research rather than teaching; by regulating objectives government suppo- 
sedly interferes with the autonomy of research. Instead of making the universities inde- 
pendent from the state, they become more involved with the state. To this argument it 
may be said that in principle there is nothing new; the new funding mechanism is hard- 
ly more disturbing than to use national funding councils for distributing research 
funds, in the name of national quality competition.” 

With the exception of the argument about the power balance (below), the debate on 
the deregulation of the process is not on autonomy, but on quality. In the critics view, 
as discussed before, deregulation of the process will lead to decreased quality. It seems 
fair however to point out that in this respect critics actually want less autonomy visavi 
the state. The same is true when it comes to the debate on the turning of public univer- 
sities into independent trust funds; where academics in general have been reluctant, vi- 
ewing this as an unnecessary privatization. 


~ Government bill no 1992/93:169 

“ It could also be added that making the funding system open to the public in a sense increases auto- 
nomy when universities can predict outcomes, which are under the same rules for all. 

“ The government has announced the introduction of performance-related funding for the part of 
research-funding which is given directly to the universities (Government bill no 1992/93:170). 
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5.2 The teachers’ vs the universities’ autonomy 


With increasing power to choose the means to reach the objectives follows a larger re- 
sponsibility for the result on behalf of those who are in charge. In the case of universi- 
ties, presidents will be given larger responsibility. While it is natural in a company or 
the military to have a boss with overall responsibility and thereby authority to issue or- 
ders, this, according to critics, is in violation of the collegial principles of a university 
and changes the ”power-balance”. 

A professional organization gives its members large independence. The individual 
teacher and researcher may chose his own topics and methods, in return for which he 
will answer to the profession. The individual should not allow others to make deci- 
sions which interfere with his or her scientific activities. 

The point of the previously mentioned argument on the ”power balance” is that it is 
better for researchers with a direct relationship to the state than to be dependent on the 
good will of superiors.“ The integrity of the individual is larger if there are no inter- 
mediaries between the funder and the teacher or researcher. 

Another version of the argument is that the researcher and the teacher not only are 
part on an institution, but of a discipline. While he or she physically belongs to a uni- 
versity, the intellectual exchange might be with people in other countries who work on 
the same topics. Closer ties of the physical kind might weaken the intellectual ties.” 

A counter-counter argument pertaining to higher education is that education often is 
a package of several components where several teachers are involved and where those 
who sell the product must be able to coordinate the involved producers. In this sense a 
good education necessitates that someone takes responsibility for the teaching as a 
whole. 

Another defence of the new policy is that teachers get more possibilities of changing 
their situation. Good ideas must to a larger extent be utilized by the universities if they 
want to be competitive. There will be a stronger drive for developing teachers’ talents 
and for encouraging good teachers, increased by the competition between universities 
for good teachers. By opening the funding system for private universities, the govern- 
ment has given teachers increased possibilities to exit” from their employers to start 
something of their own. This at the same time gives them some power to counter-ba- 
lance the increased power of their superiors. What looks like decreasing autonomy 
might in fact turn out to be increasing autonomy. 


6. Summary and conclusion 


The deregulation and switch to regulation of objectives instead of procedures has been 
critizised on the charges that it decreases quality, productivity and autonomy. The de 
bate on quality is whether one should only rely on professional ethics or if competition 
and incentives may increase quality. The debate has also concerned the conflict betwe- 
en leadership by experts and rule by management 


™ The argument was used by former under-secretary Bjorn von Sydow in a debate at KTH, January 
21 1993 
“ Becher & Kogan, op.cit., p 166 
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The debate on productivity has concerned the interpretation of the changes as incre- 
ased market mechanisms or central planning. The debate on autonomy, lastly, has been 
about whether autonomy actually will increase. 

On all three accounts there is reason to take the questions seriously. However, there 
is not enough evidence to draw the conclusion that the proposed changes will make 
things worse or damage the professional ethics as a quality-regulating mechanism. A 
mild conclusion is that the criticism therefore must be considered overstated. This, ho- 
wever, does not by itself grant the stronger conclusion that management by objectives 
generally is a means to increase government efficiency. 
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In April 1987, a group of lieutenant colonels staged the 
first of four military rebellions challenging Argentina’s recently 
established democracy. Some five years later, another group of 
lieutenant colonels launched an even more aggressive assault on 
Venezuela’s long-consolidated democratic regime. Neither of the 
two military movements, the “bolivarianos" in the north and the 
"“carapintadas" in the south, immediately gained the kind of power 
they sought. Both, however, did establish an important political 
presence in their countries, despite the efforts of the 
Venezuelan and Argentine governments to eradicate them. 

This paper explores some of the similarities and contrasts 
between the military movements in these two cases.! On the 


surface, the Venezuelan and Argentine contexts appear completely 


different. In the late 1950s, both countries attempted 


transitions to democracy. Venezuela surmounted its long tradition 
of caudillismo to establish what would soon become South America’s 
most stable and successful democracy. On the other hand, within 
four years, Argentina managed to consolidate only instability, 


with constant shifts between military and civilian regimes. Given 


1 The discussion of the Argentine case is drawn primarily from Norden, Between Coups and Consolidation, PhD 
Dissertation, University of California at Berkeley, 1992. 
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these differences, why did both face prolonged lieutenant 
colonel's movements? Why did the political “space” exist, or come 
to exist, which permitted these groups to play such an important 
role? 
I. Context of the Movements 

In many respects, the context in which these military 
movements occurred could not be more different. Argentina had a 
long history of military interventionism and alternating military 
and civilian rule, dating back to 1930. The most recent military 


government lasted from 1976 until 1983, during which time some 


9000 people were reported to have disappeared. 2 Consequently, it 


was not suprising that for Ratl Alfonsin’s 1983-1989 government, 
subordinating the armed forces was a priority. Alfonsin’s 
government sought to do this, above all, by weakening and 
punishing the armed forces. Most notably, the government tried 
members of the armed forces for human rights violations, an act 
interpreted by the military as a direct attack against the 
institution. The 1987 to 1990 rebellions thus took place in the 
wake of a recent transition to democracy,which harshly affected 
the armed forces, and in the context of a profound rift between 
the armed forces and much of civil society. 

In contrast, for Venezuela, problems with the armed forces 
were relatively new. Up until the middle of this century, 
Venezuela’s history is filled with caudillos, individual leaders 


backed by arms who managed to seize power. Since 1957, however, 


2CONADEP (Comisién Nacional Sobre la Desaparacién de Personas), Nunca Mas (Buenos Aires: Editorial 
Universitaria de Buenos Aires, 1986). 
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Venezuela has had a relatively smoothly functioning democratic 
system, dominated by two broadly encompassing political parties, 
Accién Democratica and COPEI. The Venezuelan military had fought 
against national guerrilla groups in the late 1960s, similar to 
Argentina’s counter-subversive campaign a few years later. 
However, in Venezuela, the conflict occurred under the auspices of 
a democratically elected government, which diminished the scars 
left on civil-military relations. Finally, at least until very 
recently, petroleum reserves had granted Venezuela a level of 
wealth that Argentina had not seen for many decades. 

Despite these obvious differences, some parallels can 
found between the Venezuelan and Argentine situations. As 
indicated above, intensive counter-insurgency efforts in Venezuela 
were, by the late 1980s, relatively far in the past and somewhat 
muted in their effects on attitudes toward the military. However, 
conflict between the armed forces and civilians had a much more 
recent incarnation. In 1989, President Carlos Andrés Perez initi- 


ated a “radically neoliberal economic program" which sparked 


prolonged and highly violent riots.3 As Michael Coppedge 


describes, “thousands of urbanites went on a spree of vandalism 
and looting that lasted for five days and left no major city 
untouched."4 The government opted not only to use the National 
Guard, a professionalized military force designed largely to 
combat insurrection, but called in the army as well. Hundreds of 


people were killed in the ensuing conflict. The military and the 


3Michael Coppedge, "Venezuela's Vulnerable Democracy," Journal of Democracy, p. 41. 


4 Coppedge, op.cit., p. 41. 


Venezuelan people had been set face to face, permanently sullying 
the public image of the armed forces. As in Argentina, the armed 
forces began to be perceived as repressors rather than protectors. 

Argentine and Venezuelan also coincided with respect to the 
difficult economic situations endured by both at the moment of the 
coup, and certainly felt within the armed forces. In the mid- and 
late 1980s, Argentina suffered from an enormous foreign debt and 
rampant inflation. The government began to cut costs throughout 
the bureaucracy, with reductions particularly hard felt within the 
armed forces. Members of the armed forces found themselves 
compelled to take second jobs to help maintain their economic 
status, if not merely to survive. 

Venezuela's economic crisis brought similar hardship to the 
armed forces. Although Venezuela's rate of inflation never quite 
reached that of Argentina, it nonetheless far outpaced the 
increases in workers' wages between 1989 and 1992.2 Furthermore, 
the Venezuelan military during this period was “under-equipped and 
poorly paid; the president sometimes sound[ed] as though he 


[thought] the country would be better off with no soldiers at 


all...."6 Thus, in Venezuela, as in Argentina, the armed forces 


shared the toll of the economic crisis with poorer sectors of the 
population, a burden which was compounded by the antagonism of the 
nation's highest office. 

In sum, despite the vast differences between Argentina and 


Venezuela at the inception of these military movements, definite 


5"The Impatience in Venezuela,” The Economist (February 8, 1992): 35. 


. The Impatience in Venezuela," The Economist (February 9, 1992): 35. 


parallels did exist. Most notably, both countries experienced 
severe economic crisis at the time of the uprisings, and in both 
cases the armed forces had relatively recently (within 3 years in 
Venezuela, and within 7 in Argentina) been employed to repress the 
citizens of their own country. In both cases, these factors 


significantly contributed to the foment of military rebellion. 


II. Overview of Rebellions. 

Argentina. Argentina's military movement exploded into 
action during Easter week of 1987. Covered in camouflage paint 
(which earned them the nickname "carapintadas," or painted faces), 
the officers and non-commissioned officers of “Operation Dignity" 
took control of a number of military posts throughout the country. 
Reacting most immediately to the human rights trials, Lieutenant 
Colonel Aldo Rico and his associates-- many of whom were 
classmates from military school-- demanded an end to the 
government's perceived campaign against the armed forces, and most 
specifically, an end to the trials; and the removal of the army 


chief of staff. They did not, however, attempt to take over the 


government. Despite its political implications, the Easter Week 


rebellion focused on military problems and needs, targeting the 
army command rather than the national political leadership. 

The carapintadas achieved several concessions in this first 
rebellion, and enough momentum to remain active for quite some 
time to come. A second rebellion occurred in January 1988, 
although with somewhat less success. A third rebellion followed 


in December of that year, this time under the leadership of 
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Colonel Mohammed Ali Seineldin, but with the cooperation of Rico's 
faction. As the government's concessions made protests against 
the trials increasingly irrelevant, the motivations behind the 
rebellions became somewhat obscured. Concerns about the military 
budget appear to have to some extent helped sustain momentum. 
Finally, in 1990, the carapintadas’ military movement came to 
an end. Rico and his followers formed a new political party 
(MODIN), seeking to express their positions through a new vehicle. 
Seineldin and his close associates attempted one last military 
uprising on December 3, 1990, with such disasterous results that 
even the Colonel himself was forced to admit his defeat. 
Venezuela. In Venezuela, there have been two coup attempts 
to date. The first of these occurred on February 4, 1992 and the 
second on November 27, 1992. The rebels identified themselves as 
the "Movimiento Bolivariano Revolucionario-200," taking Simon 
Bolivar, the hero of Venezuela's national liberation, as their 
model. The leaders, most notably, Lieutenant Colonels Hugo Chavez 


Frias and Francisco Arias Cardenas intended to assassinate Carlos 


Andrés Pérez and assume the presidency of the country. According 


to the rebels, a coup was justified due to "exceptional 
circumstances in which the subversion of the constitutional and 
legal order take place from the powers of State by means of a 
tyrannical and illegitimate Executive, a Legislature without 


popular representation, and a corrupt and corrupting Judiciary. 


Despite considerable support, the coup failed, leaving some 78 


7MBR200, "Nos Alzamos por la Constitucién,” in Enrique Ochoa Antich, Carta a los Militares de Nuestra 
Generacién. Caracas: Fuentes Editores, 1992. 
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people dead and over 1000 rebels under arrest .8 

Not surprisingly, Venezuela's military problems did not stop 
with "4-F," as February's coup came to be called. A second coup 
attempt followed in November of the same year. This time, 
however, two separate groups were involved. The first group was 
composed of the original bolivarianos and their allies-- the 
latter crucial, as the rebel leadership was at this time in jail. 
However, at the heart of the "27-N" (November 27 coup attempt) 
were several senior officers, absent in the earlier effort. This 
group included two admirals, an Air Force general, and colonels 
from the army and the National Guard, granting a very different 
tone to the endeavor. ? 

Nevertheless, Venezuela's second coup attempt failed as well, 
largely due to the competition between the groups. Relentless in 
their distrust of senior officers, the bolivarianos only 
cooperated with the new rebels (apparently the original planners 
of 27-N) in the initial stages of the coup.10 As events 


advanced, the bolivarianos attempted to displace the leadership, 


replacing a televised video of Air Force General Visconti with a 


video of Chavez and three others, apparently filmed in jail. 
According to Visconti, "What was planned was that a video would 
appear in which I, standing firm, with the symbols of the country, 


gave a message to the Venezuelans about the causes and possible 


8New York Times (February 6, 1992): A3. 
9E] Nacional (Caracas), (28 November 1992): 1; and The New York Times, (29 November 1992): 7. 


10 According to Air Force General Visconti Osorio, "the MBR-200 did not participate in the line of command, but 
rather became integrated later." El Nacional (Caracas), (December 3, 1992): Al. 
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consequences of our movement."11 Visconti's video was never seen 
by the Venezuelan people. 

The toll of the second coup attempt surpassed that of the 
first, both in casualties and in arrests. An estimated 230 people 
died, and several hundred more were injured in the violence 
surrounding the coup. 12 More than 1000 people were arrested, 
including around 500 officers and noncommissioned officers and 700 
to 800 soldiers.13 In addition, 93 others (all members of the Air 
Force) sought exile in Peru, including around 40 officers.14 Even 


so, rumors of a possible third coup attempt continued to abound. 


III. Characteristics of the Movements 


Argentina and Venezuela's military movements share a number 


of similarities, including: (1) hostility against superior 


officers, identified by the rebels as collaborating with an 
unacceptable ruling government, (2) frustration with a declining 
economy and (3) heightened nationalism. The first two 
characteristics largely reflect the political conditions within 
these countries. Nationalism, however, is a less obvious response 
to external conditions, and thus particularly interesting as a 
core characteristic. 


Attitudes toward Superior Officers. At a glance, the most 


11§} Nacional (Caracas), (December 3, 1992): A2. The translations of this and all other Spanish material in this 
paper belong to the author. 


12New York Times (November 30, 1992): 6. 
13] Nacional (Caracas), (29 November 92): D1. 


145} Nacional (Caracas), (November 28, 1992): D6; El Nacional (Caracas), (December 2, 1992): A3. 
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obvious parallel between the two military movements is the 
predominance of the lieutenant colonels and their antagonism 
toward the military command. The causes of these generational 
gaps demand more serious investigation; at this point, I will 
attempt only to draw some very sketchy conclusions. 

In both cases, junior officers resentment of their superiors 
in part stemmed from a sense of having been used to do the dirty 
work while senior officers stayed safely in their offices. In 
Argentina, this occurred twice--first during the repression, or 
"counter-subversive war," and secondly, during the Falklands/ 
Malvinas war against Great Britain. In the late 1970s, Argen- 
tina's young officers loyally obeyed orders to detain, torture, 


and kill suspected “subversives," convinced of the necessity of 


their actions and the primacy of hierarchy. During the Alfonsin 


government, those officers were suddenly held responsible for the 
repression. From their perspective, their superiors most failed 
them at this point, offering them inadequate protection from a 
hostile civilian government. For the junior and mid-level 
officers, this constituted betrayal. 

The same young officers also found also themselves on a more 
traditional front line in the Falklands/Malvinas islands in 1982. 
At this time, the military command had failed them in a different 
sense. For the most part, the performance of the combatants was 
reported to be quite acceptable, and at times even stellar. 
However, the military leadership's faulty planning and lack of 
inter-force cooperation created a debacle for the Argentines. 


Many Argentines died unnecessarily as a consequence. 


= 


In Venezuela, the use of the military against the population 


also led to internal tensions.15 The bolivarianos, along with 


many others in the military, deeply resented having been used 
against a people whose difficulties they shared.1® This 
undoubtedly became underscored as the officers faced the resulting 
public venom against the armed forces. From the perspective of 
the rebels, the government's faulty economic policies had 
generated these problems; the military should not be used as the 
solution. 

The rebels also blamed the military command for the 1989 
events, since for the bolivarianos, the higher ranks within the 
military were nearly indistinguishable from the government. In 
Venezuela, promotions to the higher ranks in the armed forces must 
gain the approval of Congress, a step which appears to be much 
more than a pro forma requirement. According the MBR-200: 

The Generals, Colonels and Lieutenant Colonels, with some 

exceptions, because of having their promotions in the hands 

of the politicians, dedicate themselves to [getting along 

(estar bien)] with them, and forget about their subordinates, 

their problems and frustrations.17 
Similar complaints about the politicization of the promotion 


system could be heard in Argentina; however, the influence of 


politicians in promotion decisions does appear to be somewhat more 


15See Felipe Aguero, "Las Fuerzas Armadas y el Debilitamiento de la Democracia en Venezuela." Paper presented at 
the International Workship on "La Democracia Bajo Presién: Politica y Mercado en Venezuela,” Caracas (November 
1992), p. 16. 


16Heinz R. Sonntag and Thais Maingén, Venezuela: 4-F 1992: Un Anflisis Sociopolitica (Caracas: Editorial Nueva 
Sociedad 1992), p. 67; Enrique Ochoa Antich, Carta a Los Militares de Nuestra Generaci6n (Caracas: Fuentes 
Editores, 1992), p. 45. 


17MBR-200, "Hay Que Volver a Carabobo," in Angela Zago, La Rebelién de los Angeles, (Caracas: Fuentes 
Editores, 1992): 149. 


important in Venezuela. 

The breach between junior and senior officers also seems 
likely to be related to generational differences. In Argentina, 
it is notable that the nationalist carapintadas-- many of whom 
identify with early Peronism-- went tHrough military school after 
Juan Perén's 1946-1955 government and the military's harsh 
internal purge of Peronist sympathizers from 1955 to 1958. 
Graduating from military school in 1964, Argentina's carapintadas 
were also undoubtedly influenced by the ardent anti-communism 
which pervaded Latin American militaries in the wake of the Cuban 
revolution. 

In Venezuela, the most obvious difference in the experiences 
of the two generations emanated from a change in the military's 
educational policy. Beginning in 1970, under the "Andrés Bello 
plan," the military sought to increase the modernization and 
social integration of its officers in part by placing them in 
civilian universities.18 The lieutenant-colonels who led 


Venezuela's coup attempts were among the first group which 


received this kind of training.19 The expanded education 


apparently made these officers more aware of problems within the 
society as a whole, as well as their own potential role. 

A final factor which may have contributed to the antagonism 
of these particular mid-level officers against their superiors 


relates to a different kind of division within militaries. 


18 José Machillanda, Cinismo Politico y Golpe de Estado, (Caracas: Italgrafica, $.A., 1993), p. 94. 


19Interview with General José Antonio Olivaria. Caracas: July 30, 1993. 


Militaries depend on two general kinds of skills-- administrative 
and operational. The "managers" take care of the office work, the 
planning and organization; in contrast, the "warriors" dominate 
on the battlefield. Both rebel groups demonstrated a strong 
presence of special forces (paratroopers in Venezuela and 
commandos in Argentina), clearly warriors. These individuals 
frequently have much difficulty respecting the skills of the 
managers, whom they see as very far from the essential combat 
nature of the armed forces. Nonetheless, the organization of the 
armed forces mandates that the top positions are primarily 
administrative, regardless of the occupants' earlier experiences. 
Thus, aithough the training and recent experiences of all junior 
and mid-level officers in Venezuela and Argentina at these moments 
held the possibility of creating a horizontal cleavage, elite 
troops were particularly likely to react. 


Economy. A more immediate factor encouraging rebellion 


concerned the economy. The economic crises in Argentina and Vene- 


zuela left the armed forces impoverished at the time of the 
uprisings, and clearly helped encourage participation. Yet 
"striking" to improve one's economic situation does not coincide 
with military ideals of honor and self-sacrifice. To both the 
public at large, and probably most of the military, as well, 
economic strife would not be considered sufficient cause for armed 
rebellion. 

In both cases, therefore, financial concerns were subsumed to 
other, more marketable issues, which more easily converged with 


the higher interests of the armed forces. Argentina's rebels 


never portrayed money as a central motivation. Instead, the 
military's budgetary problems were seen as one element in the 
government's overall plan to weaken the armed forces. Demands to 
improve the budget tended to fit within broader demands for 
increased respect for the institution. Since the armed forces 
constituted the carapintadas' targeted audience (civilians were 
not initially recruited), the strategy of emphasizing the welfare 
of the military institution helped legitimate the movement. 

The bolivarianos' audience was much broader than that of the 
carapintadas, however. In contrast to military rebellions, which 
remain largely internal to the armed forces, coups require 
civilian cooperation and therefore must appeal to the population 
as a whole. Consequently, in Venezuela, concerns about the 
economic situation have tended to be voiced as a larger 
critique of the economic conditions within the society, 


particularly increasing poverty. According to the MBR-200, it is 


the obligation of the state to "break the circle of poverty," and 


create a more equitable and elevated society, 
...-A situation which is by no means president in the Republic 
as a consequence of the plundering of the Public Treasury and 
the weight of a debt contracted to enrich corrupt governors 
and their accomplices, at the cost of impoverishing the 
Nation....20 

The economic problems of the military and its members thus 

converged with those of much of the Venezuelan population, which 


also seemed inclined to blame the government for its woes. 


Nationalism. In addition to their concerns about economic 


20MBR-200, op.cit., p. 27. 


problems and their hostility toward their superiors, the 
lieutenant colonels' movements also shared considerable 
nationalism. Both tended to oppose the neo-liberal, 
internationalist trends of the 1980s and 1990s. Both also tended 
to treat substantive issues as more important than democratic 
procedures in formulating national policy. 

Nevertheless, nationalism in Argentina and Venezuela differs 
considerably. In Argentina, military ideologies have a long 
trajectory in a traditionally highly politicized institution. 
Among the two dominant tendencies, liberal and nationalist, 
nationalists have tended to favor less association with dominant 
world powers (in recent years, particularly the United States), 
and a strong role for the state in the economy. The 
characteristic which most distinguishes the nationalism of the 
Argentine military, however, is its close relationship with the 
Catholic Church. The Argentine armed forces require that all 
officers be Catholic. For the carapintadas, Catholocism became 
much more central, a defining quality of the movement. This was 


particularly the case with Seineldin, who named his two rebellions 


"Virgin of Lujan" and "Virgin of the Valley." Rico was also known 


as a devout Catholic and demanded strict adherence to Catholic law 
from those surrounding him, 21 

Venezuela's historic lack of political interventionism by the 
military institution prevented the formation of strong ideological 


lines within the armed forces parallel to those in Argentina. 


211n 1992, Rico evicted a close ally from his political party (Modin) for having left his wife for another woman. 


Nonetheless, a similar distrust of the United States echoes 
through the discourse of both the carapintadas and the 
bolivarianos. Hugo Chavez Frias writes that: “the worst happened, 
what Bolivar foresaw and wanted to avoid: a new colonialism 
pounced upon us. “The United States, which appears destined by 
providence to plague America with misery, in the name of 
liberty....'"22 

This form of nationalism appears to be much less distinct and 
much less divisive in Venezuela, however. The Venezuelan armed 
forces appear to be more integrated into the society as a whole, 
less separate as an institution, and less internally fragmented. 
In addition to the relatively recent university educations for 
officers, the Venezuelan military has also experimented during 
certain periods with joint basic training for officer cadets from 
the different forces. Finally, Venezuelan nationalism does not 
appear to be strongly influenced by the Catholic church. The 
Catholic church in Venezuela does not have the close ties to the 
military which are found in Argentina, and, in fact, has a very 
different character. The Argentine church is probably the most 
conservative in Latin America; in contrast, Venezuela's Catholic 
church is considerably more progressive. Nationalism in Argentina 
thus also appears much more conservative than further north. 

Overall, therefore, Venezuela's rebel movement has been much 
more progressive than that of Argentina, leading some to consider 


the most comparable case to be Peru. For Chavez, social action is 


22Hugo Chaves Frias, "El Tricolor Nacional" [1975], Un Brazalete Tricolor (Caracas: Vadell Hermanos Editores, 
1992), p. 44. 


an essential part of nationalism. Drawing again on Bolivar's 


words to justify his position, Chavez writes: 
Bolivar gives us the answer in his last proclamation: ‘And 
the military taking up their sword in defense of social 
guarantees.' We must identify ourselves more with the 
community, carry to them the authentically nationalist 
feeling.23 


III. Relative Political Success 


Despite the similarities between the two movements, public 


reactions have been dramatically different. In Argentina, the 


carapintadas' first rebellion (Easter week of 1987) was greeted 
with a massive demonstration in front of the government house, in 
support of the democratic regime. The rebels, who had directly 
challenged only their own superior officers, were perceived as a 
dangerous remnant of an authoritarian past and a definite threat 
to the new regime. On the other hand, Venezuela's rebel leaders 
were lauded as heroes, the only segment of society who had dared 
to confront the corrupt government and arouse the population from 
apathetic hopelessness. Surveys taken shortly after the February 
coup attempt "revealed that 50% of respondents believed that a 
coup would improve things while 39% believed that things would 
contine to deteriorate whether there was a coup or not ."24 

In part, the differences emanated from the countries' 
contrasting histories. The Argentine public at this moment in 


time had ceased looking to the military as a solution to economic 


23 Chavez, Brazelete, op.cit., p. 45. 


24 George Philip, "Venezuelan Democracy and the Coup Attempt of February 1992," Government and Opposition 
27, No. 4 (19927): 459. 


difficulties-- the last military regime had effectively 
demonstrated that officers were capable of quite as much inepti- 
tude as civilians. Venezuela, however, had not had that 
experience. If the Venezuelan people had escaped the traumas of 
bureaucratic-authoritarian rule, they had also missed its lessons. 
Many Venezuelans still appeared to consider military rule as 
potentially superior to their recent experiences with democracy. 
Another factor differentiating the carapintadas and the 
bolivarianos concerned how they dealt with their past. In 
February of 1989, the Venezuelan military was sent into the 
streets of their country to combat an onslaught of riots and 
public violence. The number of people killed rivaled the scale of 
disappearances in Argentina during the late 1970s. Yet, the two 
groups of lieutenant colonels interpreted these events completely 
differently. The carapintadas, as most Argentine officers, 
considered their actions to have been just and essential under 
those conditions, despite their resentment at having to pay the 
price for their superiors choices. In contrast, as discussed 


above, the bolivarianos spoke out very strongly against the 1989 


military actions, voicing considerable bitterness for having been 


ordered to repress the population so violently. With the 
bolivarianos taking this position, many within Venezuela were able 
to transfer their hostility toward the military as a whole to 
hostility against the military and political leadership. Asa 
consequence, the bolivarianos were able to present themselves as 
allies to the Venezuelan masses. Not surprisingly, many 


Argentines continued to identify the carapintadas with the 


repression of the 1970s. 

Nonetheless, as Aldo Rico moved into Argentine politics, he 
gathered significant support (even though on a very different 
scale than that of Chavez). Within a very short time after 
forming the Modin party in 1990, Rico was obtaining a consistent 
10% of the vote in the province of Buenos Aires. For the October 
1993 elections, Rico's percentage is predicted to climb to nearly 
15%. 

This support appears to have come from similar frustrations 
to that in Venezuela with a difficult economic conditions and 
esconced dominant parties. In both countries, many people who had 
once enjoyed a comfortable middle class existence now had to fight 


to be able to survive. In Venezuela, this was due to overall 


decline following the booming petroleum years. In Argentina, the 


transformation emanated from the goverment's strict neo-liberal 
program which decimated Argentina's traditionally large middle 
class. Peronist president Carlos Menem's economic program also 
constituted such a radical departure from past peronist programs, 
that many former peronists were left feeling deserted and 
betrayed. Peronism was no longer nationalist, and no longer 
supportive of the working class. For many long-time peronists, 
Aldo Rico's discourse sounded much more palatable than that of 


Carlos Menem. 


Iv. Conclusion 
Venezuela in 1992 in many respects provides a stark contrast 


to Argentina some five years early. Yet, these differences in 


context help identify some of the most important causes of the 
lieutentant colonels' movements. In both cases, generational 
changes had begun to divide the younger officers from their 
predecessors from the time of their initial training. Later 
experiences transformed mere divergences into conflict. Among the 
most critical experiences for both groups were the instances in 
which the armed forces were compelled to fight against the 
citizens of their own countries. The carapintadas and the 
bolivarianos have interpreted those events quite differently, but 
both have blamed their superiors for the repercussions. Finaily, 
economic crisis both within and outside of the military 
institution also helped predispose young officers toward taking 


action. 


At the same time that contextual differences underline the 


importance of the similarities between the two movements, they 
also help explain some of the contrasts. The distintive character 
of nationalism in the Argentina and Venezuela, and the relative 
conservatism of the former, are certainly related to the 
countries' radically different traditions of civil-military 
relations. In the Argentine case, the strong bond between the 
armed forces and a highly conservative Catholic church has also 
influenced the conservative nature of the carapintadas. Even the 
greatest difference between the two movements--the intra-military 
character of the carapintada rebellions vs. the more encompassing 
intentions of the bolivariano coup attempts can be explained by 
the contrasts in national contexts. Following the catastrophic 


1976-1983 military government, neither the Argentine people or its 


armed forces were inclined to romanticize military rule. These 
memories did not exist in Venezuela, however. Instead, for the 


Venezuelan rebels, breaking with their leadership also meant 


breaking with democracy, an option which appeared to be losing its 


taboos in Venezuela. 

In one way or another, though, both lieutenant colonels' 
movements have managed to find an attentive audience within their 
countries. Both the carapintadas and the bolivarianos are likely 


to remain in the public eye for some time to come. 
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Introduction 

In the vast amount of literature covering the checks and balances of the 
American political system, much has been written on the role of the President in 
judicial appointment and how he might affect the Court through this power. Other 
studies consider how executive power to enforce, or more importantly not enforce, 
judicial decisions affects the power of the judicial branch. But, how else might a 


"policy oriented” president affect the workings of the Court? In answering this 
question, more attention has recently been given to a different aspect of the 
relationship between the executive and judicial branches through an analysis of the 
role of the solicitor general. While research on the role of the solicitor general (SG) 
has been conducted for several years, Lincoln Caplan's 1987 work, The Tenth Justice, 
brought questions regarding this role to a broader audience. Since then, increasing 
attention has been given to the unique position of the SG as representative of the 
United States before the Supreme Court. 

The question addressed in this paper is: "Can the solicitor general, as the 
representative of the Executive in the Supreme Court, play a policy affecting role and 
thus work to forward the President's policy agenda in the courts?" The United States, 
as represented by the SG usually plays some role in over one-half of the cases argued 
annually before the Supreme Court (O'Connor 1983, 257). With such great exposure to 
the Court, the SG has several opportunities to forward the policy choices of the 
Administration under which he serves. The issue here is whether or not the SG 
actually does this. That is, is the solicitor general a policy advocate for the President 
or an impartial attorney for the US? This paper will not definitively answer this 
question but instead serves as a working paper, raising issues which should be 


studied further in order to reach concrete conclusions. 


Who is the Solicitor General? 

The role of the SG was created along with the Department of Justice in 1870. 
The purpose of the SG is to assist the Attorney General (AG) in his role as attorney for 
the US. The solicitor general is the only public official, including the AG and 
Supreme Court Justices, required by statute to be “learned in the law" (Caplan 1987, 


3). The principal tasks of the SG and his staff are to coordinate Executive branch 


* In his 1964 book, The Elements of Judicial Strategy, Walter F. Murphy defined a 
policy oriented judge or Justice as one “who is aware of the impact which judicial 
decisions can have on public policy, realizes the leeway for discretion which his 
office permits, and is willing to take advantage of this power and leeway to further 
particular policy aims” (Murphy, 4). The idea of a “policy oriented” president in the 
judicial process is borrowed from this work. 
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litigation in all levels of appeal and to represent the Executive in the Supreme Court. 


While the SG is appointed by the President (with consent of the Senate), his client is 
seen to be the United State and thus he must determine the “interests” of that client 
in his work (McCree 1981, 337). 

What is unique about the solicitor general, however, is the dual responsibility 
he has to the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court relies on the SG to help it screen out 
undeserving litigation and to serve as a “gate-keeper"” for the Court. One former SG 
notes, “it is the duty of the solicitor general to serve as a first-line gatekeeper for the 
Supreme Court and to say ‘no’ to many government officials who present plausible 
claims of legal error in the lower courts’ (McCree 1981, 341). This dual responsibility 
to both the Executive and the Supreme Court often earns the SG the title "Tenth 
Justice” (Caplan 1987, 3). The important question here is how the SG manages to 
balance this relationship and how executive policy is affected by the balance. 

Traditionally, it has been assumed that the SG could handle this dual 
responsibility, without conflict, by having the "rule of law" as his guiding principle. 


On this issue Caplan writes: 


Lawyers who have worked in the SG's office like to say that the solicitor 
general avoids a conflict between his duty to the Executive Branch, on 
the one hand, and his respect for the Congress or his deference to the 
Judiciary, on the other, through a higher loyalty to the Law (1987, 7). 


The Court's high regard for the office of the solicitor general over time illustrates 
that the solicitors general of the past have been able to build a sense of respect for 
their office through such an approach. However, as will be discussed later, some 
concerns have arisen in recent years over the SG's ability to maintain this special 
relationship with the Court while still serving the Executive. 

There are four specific roles of the SG which will be evaluated here to see how 
he might affect policy in each case. More detailed discussion of these responsibilities 
will come in a future section. For purposes of introduction, however, they are 
enumerated here. These roles include: 

Screening prospective federal cases for possible appeal to the Supreme 
jn briefs for and against granting certiorari in federal cases as well as 
cases not directly involving the US; 

Arguing before the Court in cases where the US is a direct party; and 


Filing amicus curiae briefs in cases where the US is not a direct party 
(O'Connor 1983, 259-60, Segal 1988, 135). 
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Loyalty or Independence 


Before the issue of the possible ways the SG may play a policy role can be 


addressed, it must be determined whether or not the SG can legitimately play a 


political or policy role. Important questions in this debate include, where do the SG's 
loyalties lie? Is the "Rule of Law" most important? Is he independent from the 
Executive branch despite his official position within it? The issues of autonomy and 
independence are a major part of the debate in the literature on the SG which 
appears in law journals. 

The autonomy of the SG is considered to be important to his ability to serve 
both the Executive and the Court. In most instances, the SG works without directly 
consulting the White House although he sometimes consults with the AG (Scigliano 
1971, 163). The concern is that without this autonomy, the solicitor general will 
serve as a mouthpiece for the Executive and not as a reasoned attorney for the United 
States. Former SG, Simon Sobeloff, notes: 

The Justices expect that in all his business with the Court he will 

exercise his duty faithfully by only bringing to the Court issues of 

importance. Traditionally, the Justices have expected the solicitor 

general to be an independent and neutral executive officer who will 


take a “broad perspective of the total law business of the United States, 
not merely the program of any single agency" (Chamberlain 1987, 384). 


And Caplan notes: 


{Bly tradition, and because of his responsibilities to the Court, an SG 
must be free to reach his own carefully reasoned conclusions about the 
proper answer to a question of law, without second guessing or 
insistence that his legal advice regularly conform to the politics of the 
administration he represents. An SG must have the independence to 
exercise his craft as a lawyer on behalf of the institution of 
government, without being a mouthpiece for the President (1987, 18). 


The Bakke case, argued during the Carter Administration, raised concerns 
within the Justice Department over the appropriate role of the SG and the amount of 
independence he should be allowed. In this case, solicitor general Wade McCree did 
not at all times agree with the position proposed by the AG and conflicts ensued. 
After this event, a memo was written for the Attorney General which noted what the 


Justice Department deemed as the proper role for the SG. It states: 


..the Attorney General and the President should trust the judgment of 
the solicitor general not only in determining questions of law but also 
in distinguishing between questions of law and questions of policy. If 
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the independent legal advice of the solicitor general is to be preserved, 
it should normally be the solicitor general who decides when to seek the 
advice of the Attorney General or the President in a given case (Caplan 
1987, 50). 


While the autonomy of the SG is thus deemed to be important, the question 
must be raised as to just how independent he really is. Studies show that in some 
ways, the SG has responded to the political inclinations of the administration(s) 
under which he served (Wilkins 1988, 1168). Wilkins writes, “[a]ny assertion that the 
SG should be free of political suasion ignores the reality that he is an official within 
the executive branch who serves at the pleasure of the President who appoints him" 
(1988, 1172). Thus, to some extent, the SG is a political actor. There have also been 
cases noted where solicitors general have filed briefs that contradicted their 
personal beliefs about a case (e.g.: Griswold in the Pentagon Papers case and McCree 
with Bakke). Further study has shown that the ideological position of the SG _ itself 
changes as presidential administrations change (Segal 1988, 142). 

The fact is that the solicitor general is a political position, although the extent 
to which his work is politicized is up to the administration under which he serves. 
Political pressure on the SG can be direct, as in the Pentagon Papers and Bakke cases, 
or discreet. One scholar notes that political influence on the SG by the President or 


AG need not be overt to be effective. He writes: 


The president and attorney general need not dictate to the solicitor 
general the appropriate position of the government in a particular case 
in order to exercise influence over the solicitor general's cert decisions, 
briefs and oral arguments. Influence is exercised in more subtle ways. 
Examples include broad policy statements of the administration, 
speeches and opinions of the attorney general and briefs and 
recommendations submitted by divisions of the Department of Justice 
which do not enjoy the same ‘apolitical’ public image as the solicitor 
general (Chamberlain 1987, 418). 


The ultimate political use of the solicitor general occurred during the 
Watergate investigations of the early 1970s. For the investigations, former SG 
Archibald Cox was appointed as special prosecutor. When President Nixon asked then 
AG Elliot Richardson to fire Cox, he refused and resigned instead. The duty then fell 
to Deputy AG William Ruckelshaus who also refused and resigned. Finally, the third 


in line, SG Robert H. Bork was appointed acting AG and given the responsibility of 
firing Cox, which he did (Salokar 1992, 43). 
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Thus, despite the emphasis on autonomy and independence, one must admit 
that the SG can play a political role in the courts (and other legal arenas). By 
representing the position of the Executive before the Supreme Court, the SG has the 
ability to advocate policy choices which may affect the Supreme Court's decisions. As 
will be discussed later, the extent to which the SG is used as a policy tool for the 
Administration is dependent upon both the position of the President and the 
acceptance of such behavior by the Court. However, since it is clear that the SG is in 
a position to be a policy advocate, the next point for consideration must be the ways 


in which he could directly affect the policy decisions which emerge from the Court. 


Roles and Policy Potential 

As mentioned above, there are four roles which the solicitor general plays in 
the Supreme Court. In each of these roles, he has the opportunity to affect the policy 
option presented to the Court and thus potentially affect the outcome. Because the SG 
is involved in so much of the business before the Court, he has the potential to 
influence the Court more than any other player. In other words, he is the 
consummate “repeat player." This level of general involvement is shown in Figures . 
1 and 2. Figure 1 illustrates that total cases docketed (TCD), increased dramatically 
between 1950 and 1984 and that the number of cases participated in by the 
government (CPG#) has increased as well. However, as Figure 2 illustrates, the 
involvement of the government as a percent of total cases docketed has remained at a 
fairly constant level, fluctuating between 30% and 50%. Thus, in any given year 
between 1950 and 1984, the solicitor general was involved in between 30% and 50% of 
the Court's business, providing him ample opportunity to influence the Court's 


decisions or at least to express the Administration's point of view to the Justices.” 


Review of Cases: Appeals and Certiorari 

In order to get a better sense of the potential influence of the SG, each of his 
duties must be considered separately. The first of these duties is selection of 
government cases for possible review by the Court, either through appeal or 
certiorari. The Court relies heavily upon the SG to help lighten its load by making 


sure that only the most important government cases/issues are brought before it. 


* The data for these figures was collected from several issues of The Annual Report of 


the Attorney General, published by the U.S. Department of Justice. A complete 
compilation of the data is available in a separate statistical appendix upon request. 


Data for after 1985 is not available due to changes in the AG's Annual Report after 
this date. 
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The Court depends upon the SG to determine the "“certworthiness" of government 
petitions (Chamberlain 1987, 387). One former deputy SG has remarked that the SG 
“guard{s] the door to the Supreme Court, to make sure that only the most important 
cases are appealed” (Wilkins 1988, 1171). Former solicitor general Wade McCree 


notes: 


A case ordinarily will be appealed if it has substantial importance to the 
government and if the government's legal position has a reasonable 
basis. We do not, however, petition the Supreme Court to review adverse 
decisions unless the case satisfies the stricter standards of exceptional 
importance applied by the Supreme Court itself (1981, 340). 


However, in this role as reviewer of cases for possible consideration by the 
Court, the SG has a great deal of power to determine which policy issues go before it. 
Traditionally, nearly 800 government cases are submitted to the SG as potential cases 
for appeal or cert each year. Of these cases, the SG can realistically only choose 
between 60 and 80 to bring before the Court (Chamberlain 1987, 393). Agencies have 
little recourse if their cases are not selected, since under most circumstances, they 
have to have the approval of the SG to take a case to court. The only avenue of 
agency action, if rejected by the SG, is to get the AG or President to overrule the SG-- 
a rare occurrence (Scigliano 1971, 172). Thus, in this first role, the SG could affect 
policy by determining which issues will be submitted to the Court for possible 
review. 

The Court trusts the SG to present it with only the best cases and their 
acceptance rate of government appeals reflects the Court's trust in the SG in this 
instance. As Figure 3 illustrates, the total percent of government appeals accepted by 
the Court was consistently quite high. However, as the trend line shows, the percent 
decreased over time and suffered a great drop between 1976 and 1977; a fact which 
deserves more detailed analysis. Regardless of this drop, however, the solicitor 
general has been very successful is getting appeals accepted by the Court*. 

Beyond his decision of what cases to appeal, the SG further helps the Court deal 
with its caseload by arguing for and against granting certiorari. (The scope of this 
role has increased with the reduction in right of direct appeal mentioned in the 


footnote below.) This duty applies to all cases, whether or not they involve the 


“It is important to note here that the rules governing appeals changed in the mid- 
1980s, limiting the types of cases which would be brought on appeal and requiring 
that cases which traditionally had direct rights of appeal to the Supreme Court, now 
obtain Supreme Court review through certiorari, or as a matter of discretion only. 

Thus, the SG‘s role in reviewing cases for appeal has been reduced slightly. 
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Figure 1 
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Figure 2 
GOVERNMENT INVOLVEMENT AS PERCENT OF COURT WORKLOAD 
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Figure 3 
PERCENT OF GOVERNMENT APPEALS GRANTED 
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government as a direct party. This role of the solicitor general has been important 


in building the special relationship between the SG and the Court. One former SG 
notes: 
{SJelf restraint in petitioning for certiorari [gives] the court confidence 
in government petitions. It is hoped and believed...that the Court will 
realize that the solicitor general will not assert that an issue is of 
general importance unless it is--and that confidence in the solicitor 


general's attempt to adhere to the Court's own standards will cause the 
Court to grant more government petitions (McCree 1981, 346). 


As with appeals, the Court has been very accepting of the government's 
position in its petitions for writ of certiorari. A 1963 study by Tanenhaus et al. found 
that the Court granted cert for 47% of the cases supported by the SG versus only 5.8% 
when the SG did not support cert (Segal 1990, 139). In his 1990 article, James Cooper 
notes that "[eJach year almost 80% of the government's petitions for certiorari are 
granted and in 80% of those cases the government's position on the merits is 
supported” (Cooper 1990, 683). Thus, the SG is successful not only in getting cases 
accepted, but also in getting his positions accepted by the Court when deciding on the 
merits. 

Further illustration of the success of the SG in his petitions for cert can be 
found in Figures 4&5. Figure 4 compares the total number of petitions for cert 
granted (PWGRANT#) with the number accepted that were filed or supported by the 
government (GRANTGOV§#). These figures show that the government consistently 
gets 20-50 petitions granted a year, which is a considerable amount for one actor. 
Despite the fact that several more petitions are granted in total, the government is 
involved in a fair amount of the cases chosen by the Court. 

An even more interesting fact is illustrated in Figure 5. This figure shows that 
while the number of petitions for cert filed or supported by the government, as a 
percentage of total petitions for cert (PWG%) is quite small, usually between 1% and 
2%, the rate of success for getting these petitions granted is quite high. The number 
of petitions accepted which were filed or supported by the government, as a 
percentage of total petitions submitted (%PWGOV) is typically between 20% and 30%. 
More astonishing, is the fact that of the number of petitions filed or supported by the 
government, an overwhelming majority, usually between 60% and 80%, are accepted 
(GRANTGOV%= petitions granted which were filed or supported by govt. as a percent 
of the total filed by the government.) Thus, while the government typically submits 


only a small percentage of all the petitions for writ of certiorari filed each year, most 
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are accepted, accounting for 10-40% of the SG's involvement in the Court's workload.” 
With such an overwhelming acceptance rate, it is clear that the role of Cert review 
and support provides the SG with another opportunity to shape the policy agenda 
before the Court. 


Government as Direct Party 

In cases before the Supreme Court which involve the government as a direct 
party (either as petitioner/appellant or respondent/appellee), the solicitor general's 
office is responsible for providing the government's position. While this may seem a 
routine task at first, it becomes more important when combined with the fact that the 
SG is the most successful party to argue before the Court. Several studies have 
documented this success rate. Scigliano for one, took decisions at ten year intervals 
and found that the government won 62% of its cases in those years (Scigliano 1971, 
177). When combined with amicus filings (to be discussed in the mext section), the 
success rate for the government was 71% between the 1958 and 1971 terms (Scigliano 
1971, 180). Also, Caplan found that in the 1983 term, the government participated in 
150 of the 262 cases before the Court and of those cases, the SG won 83% outright and 
had partial victories in another 2% (Caplan 1987, 4). Similar results were found by 
Rebecca Mae Salokar in her recent work, The Solicitor General: The Politics of Law. 

There are several possible reasons for this success. Most often cited is the fact 
that the SG, or one of his deputies, appears before the Court more often than any 
other counsel. Thus, the SG and his staff have a great deal of experience before the 
Court, and their work is highly respected for its quality and well reasoned 
arguments. Through its work over the years, the SG's office has built up a great deal 
of credit with the Court (Scigliano 1971, 196; Segal 1988, 138). Given this respect for 
the SG by the Court and the high rate of success experienced before it, argument by 
the SG and his deputies provides yet another opportunity for him to shape the policy 
which comes out of the Court. However, it should be noted that the above statistics do 


not reflect the significance of each SG victory. It may be that the government is 


* As mentioned earlier, the SG is typically involved in approximately 50% of the 
Court's business each year. While accepted petitions for cert account for 10-40%, 
there are also the cases granted review which involve the government as 
respondent, original docket cases and amicus cases, which make up the rest of the 
SG's workload. 
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Figure 4 
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very successful in routine or “easy” cases but has more difficulty in cases of major 


controversy. Such information requires more in depth research into the types of 


cases argued by the SG and the broader implications of each victory. This analysis 
would make the picture drawn by the above statistics, much clearer. 
SG as Amicus Curiae 

Of the four roles of the solicitor general, the one which gets the most attention 
is that of amicus curiae. This is in part due to the fact that amicus filings represent 
those cases where the SG is free to choose which side to support, thus opening the 
door to questions of ideology. The attention is also due to the tremendous success rate 
the SG has as amicus, which is often even higher than his success rate in cases 
where the government is a direct party (O'Connor 1983, 261). Since the SG is exempt 
from the requirement that he get the permission of both parties to a case, or the 
Court, before filing as amicus, he has a great freedom in choosing which cases he 
will join in an amicus role (O'Connor 1983, 260). 

There are two ways the solicitor general can become an amicus to a case. The 
first is on his own initiative, the second by invitation of the Court. The main 
question considered by the SG when deciding whether or not to file an amicus brief 
is, “Is this case valuable in presenting the United States' arguments to the Court?" 
(Puro 1981, 221). “Thus,” as Puro notes, “the United States’ decision to file an amicus 
brief indicates to the Court its belief that this case is particularly important" (Puro 
1981, 221). In other cases, the Court may invite the SG to file an amicus brief stating 
the opinion of the US on the issues at hand. In these instances, the Justices expect 
the SG to take the long view of the issues (Caplan 1987, 7). In either case, the filing of 
amicus briefs allows the government to make its position known in cases where it 
has an interest but is not a direct party, an important policy tool. As Puro notes: 

The amicus brief can be an important way for the executive to 

communicate his desires to the Court. As amicus, the executive can 


indicate his willingness to support the Court's decision and explain its 
policy on statutory or constitutional questions (1981, 228). 


As mentioned above, the SG has been very successful in his amicus filings. As 
one author notes, the SG is on the winning side about 75% of the time so, “these briefs 
can play a paramount role in shaping judicial policy-making" (Segal 1988, 136). 
According to another study, the US as amicus had a success rate of over 80% between 
1920 and 1973 in three types of cases: civil rights, civil liberties and political 
provisions of the US Constitution. The only area where the US success rate was below 


60% was in cases involving issues of naturalization and aliens (Puro 1981, 223-24). 
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The following table from Steven Puro's work further illustrate the success of the SG 


as amicus. 


Table 1 
Amici_in th i Cases. 


Type of Case No _ position Do Not Know 


Civil Liberties (n=59) 2 0 


Political Provisions of 
US Constitution (n=19) 


Jurisdiction and Procedures 
of the Courts (n=32) 


Naturalization and Aliens 
(n=2) 


Civil Rights (n=40) 
Intl. Law and Treaties (n=4) 


Other, Political Cases (n=5) 


Total (n=161) 


(Puro 1981, 


Jeffrey Segal also notes the success rate of solicitors general in amicus filings by 


both President and individual solicitor general. His results are summarized in Tables 


2 and 3. 


Table 2 
Solicitor General Record (as amicus) By President 


Record Eisenhower Kennedy Johnson Nixon Ford Carter Reagan 


% Won 83.3 87.5 82.9 70.9 71.1 65.1 78.0 

% Lost 16.7 12.5 Era 29.1 28.9 34.9 22.6 

(n) (42) (48) (41) (79) (38) (86) (59) 
(Segal 1988, 139) 


Table 3 
Success Rate (as amicus) by Solicitor General 


uccess Rate  Sobeloff Rankin Cox arshall Griswold Bork McCree Lee 


% Won 72.7 86.7 87.7 82.4 69.9 778 66.7 76.5 

% Lost 203 133 12.3 17.6 30.1 22.2 33.3 23.5 

(n) (11) (30) (57) (17) (73) (54) (84) (51) 
(Segal 1988, 139) 
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Here again, the SG plays a role that allows him the opportunity to present 
policy to the Court. As amicus, he can do this even more so than in cases where the 
US is involved as a direct party. As with the other three areas of activity, the SG as 
amicus has been highly successful in getting the Court to accept his positions. 

Two recent studies, however, raise questions about the overall success rate of 
the SG and his role as the representative of the Executive. Gregg Ivers and Jonathan 
Parker studied the SG's participation in freedom of religion cases. According to Ivers 
and Parker, their results show that the SG has not been as successful in religion cases 
as he has been found to be in other areas (Ivers and Parker, 1993). Also, Stephen 
Meinhold and Steven Shull looked at the congruence between positions taken by the 
SG and those espoused by the president. In their attempt to look at the relationship 
between the two, their initial results point to few strong ties between presidential 
statements and positions taken by the SG. Instead, they conclude that the SG reacts 
more to the changing docket of the Court than to Presidential positions (Meinhold 
and Shull, 1993). However, there are two problems with this study. First, Meinhold 
and Shull only look at Amicus filings and not at any of the other roles played by the 
SG. Second, their analysis does not cover the Reagan Administration ( a period in 
which the SG's office was thought to be highly politicized) and thus it may be 


difficult to extrapolate the results to cover the Reagan era and beyond. 


Legal Advocate or Political Mouthpiece? 

As noted several places in this paper, the special relationship between the SG 
and the Court is built in part on the trust and respect which has developed between 
the two over the years. While the SG is an advocate of the position of the Executive, 
solicitors general over time have managed to balance this role with careful legal 
reasoning and loyalty to the “rule of law". Such behavior has led the Court to rely on 
the SG to help it in dealing with its caseload. This reliance is based upon the trust in 
and respect for the work of the SG and his deputies. Recently, however, this 
relationship has been questioned, as several scholars have noted the increased 
“politicization” of the SG under the Reagan Administration. Legal scholars noted a 


change in the role of the solicitors general serving under Reagan, as compared with 


that of their predecessors. As with many other areas of government, Reagan began 


to politicize the office of the SG. Typical of the concerns over this process are those 
written by Lincoln Caplan in the Foreword to his book, The Tenth Justice. He writes: 


As Justices representing the legal left, center, and right seemed to go 
out of their way to observe in Court opinions, some of the SG's briefs 
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misstated legislative history, judicial decisions, and other basic 
components of the law, in an effort to advance the President's social 
agenda. 

Put differently, the Reagan Administration sometimes turned 
standard tools of legal reasoning into political devices rather than firm 
expressions of commitment to the rule of law. It spurned the idea that, 
for liberals and conservatives, taking issue with Supreme Court doctrine 
in order to be true to a vision of the law requires the use of consistent 
means, through the careful practice of legal reasoning (Caplan 1987, 
XXil). 


The politicization of the SG's office is clearly illustrated in the events 
surrounding the Bob Jones case. In this case, SG Rex Lee had to recuse himself due to 


a conflict of interest. The second in line, Lawrence Wallace, then took over the case. 


However, Wallace was a careerist and not a political appointee. His views of the law 


in the Jone's case did not correspond with that of the Reagan Administration and 
several conflicts ensued. To remedy this problem in future cases, Reagan in 1983 
appointed a Counselor to the SG and Deputy SG who then became known as the 
political deputy. With this appointment, it was assured that if the SG had to recuse 
himself from future cases, he would be backed up by a second lieutenant who was a 
political appointee and thus responsive to the administration under which he served 
(Caplan 1987, 62). 

Rex Lee, the first SG under Reagan eventually resigned his post in part due to 
his discomfort with the way the Administration was pressuring him to push the Court 
"too far too fast" and his basic disagreement with the concept of the law prevailing 
within the Reagan Administration (Caplan 1987, 70). When he left, Lee made it clear 
that part of the reason for his leaving was the pressure he felt from the Reagan 
Right and insiders like Bradford Reynolds. In an interview he stated: 

If I had done what was urged on me in a lot of cases, I would have lost 

those cases and the Justices wouldn't have taken me seriously in others. 

There has been this notion that my job is to press the Administration's 

policies at every turn and announce true conservative principles 


through the pages of my briefs. It is not. I'm the solicitor general, not 
the pamphleteer general (Caplan 1987, 107). 


It should be noted that the Justice Department does not have a reputation as an 
easy organization in which to work. It is a highly politicized bureaucracy which 
often hangs under a cloud of controversy. The solicitor general must work within 
this context despite the “non-political” definition of his job as representative of the 
US before the Courts. While the SG, AG and President may present a united front in 
most stances before the Court, it is possible that a fierce internal or “family” fight 
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occurred within the Justice Department before a position was chosen. Lee's 
statement seems to reflect that he continually lost such battles and reached a point 
where he could no longer support the “family” position. 

The second SG under Reagan, Charlies Fried, was criticized even more sharply 
for his work in the 1985 term, his first term as solicitor general. His behavior 
increased concerns over the role of the SG and the politicization of the office. Law 


clerks for the Court who were interviewed later noted that Fried had “pushed the 


Administration's political agenda more aggressively than any SG they had heard of 


from the Justices and prior law clerks" (Caplan 1987, 256). There was concern that 
this behavior was also diminishing the position of respect which the SG had managed 
to build up with the Court previously. While Fried had a success rate similar to 
solicitors general of the past in filing petitions in cases that directly affected the US, 
he filed the same number of amicus briefs in cases involving other parties but only 
57% of these petitions were supported, in contrast to the 80% average that had been 
accepted during the four previous terms (Caplan 1987, 258). Caplan writes: 

By the end of the Term, the record showed that the solicitor general's 

victories were less grand than he claimed, that his losses were more 

emphatic and severe, and that, in general, the Court had rejected the 

arguments of the solicitor general more often than ever before in 


history. Coming from a moderately conservative Court, these judgments 
were all the more indelible (1987, 254). 


There were indications at the end of this first term for Fried, that the 
relationship between the SG and the Court was beginning to crumble. Law clerks 
noted that they were getting the impression from the Justices that they felt they 
could no longer trust the SG's office as they had previously (Caplan 1987, 255). 
Specific Justices also made comments to the effect that they were losing their faith in 
the work of the SG. 

While it is widely agreed that the SG had become more of an activist under the 
Reagan Administration, there is disagreement over the effects this change has had 
on the relationship between the SG and the Court. As noted above, scholars like 
Lincoln Caplan have gathered anecdotal information reflecting a decrease in the 
Court's faith in the SG. However, other scholars argue that there is no clear evidence 
that, despite increased activism, the Court has reacted in any adverse way (Cooper 
1990, 694). 

In a 1990 article, James Cooper looked at the activities of the SG during three 


different periods of administrative ‘activism’ in an effort to determine whether or 


not the Court had reacted differently to the activities of the SG's office under Lee and 
Fried. The three periods he considers are: 


1) 1935-38--SG Stanley Reed serving under FDR in the battle with the Court 
over New Deal policies; 


2) 1954-57--SGs Simon Sobeloff and J. Lee Rankin serving under Eisenhower 
during the battle over school desegregation; and 


3) 1984-87--SGs Rex Lee and Charles Fried serving under Reagan in the battle 
over abortion and school prayer (Cooper 1990, 687). 


Cooper categorizes three types of cases considered in these periods. They are: 


1) Direct--involving a clear Federal interest 
2) Implied--involving complementary Federal issues 
3) Public--Independent of Federal practice or interest (687-88). 


In this classification scheme, it is the activity in the third type, Public, which most 
concerns Cooper, since involvement in these cases reflects the activism of the SG 
outside of cases directly involving the federal government. 

One measure considered by Cooper is the number and distribution of amicus 


briefs filed by the SG in the three periods. His results show that there was no great 


increase in filings in Public cases under Lee & Fried as compared to the other periods 


(Table 4). A second measure considered by Cooper was the number of invitations to 
file amicus briefs made by the Court to the SG's office. Here, Cooper finds that 
invitations actually increased in the Lee/Fried period, a phenomenon he feels 
reflects a confidence of the Court in the SG's work. It should be noted, however, that 
all of these invitations were in cases of Direct Federal interest (Table 5). 


Table 4 
Federal interests as Amicus in Cases Considered on the Merits 


Level of Federal 1935-1938 1954-1957 1984-1987 
Interest % (n) _% (n) % (n) 


1. Direct 81 17 77 10 57 = 68 
2. Implied 14 3 15 2 38 45 
3. Public 5 1 8 i 5 6 


Total 21 13 119 
(Cooper 1990, 689) 


Table 5 
Supreme Court Invitations to the Solicitor General 


Level of Federal 1935-1938 1954-1957 1984-1987 
__Interest All _Inv. All Inv. Inv. 


1. Direct 17 10 5 29 
2. Implied 3 2 0 0 
3, Public 1 1 Q 


Total 6 119 29 
(Cooper 1990, 692) 


From these results, Cooper concludes that the SG has not lost his position of influence 
in the Court. He writes: 
The solicitor general remains an important contributor to the 
development of law; the government participates in many of the most 
important cases before the Court, and the Court respects its arguments. 


This is so even though there is little question that the solicitor general 
has become more activist (Cooper 1990, 695). 


While Cooper's work gives some initial indication that the relationship 
between the Court and the SG has not changed despite increased activism, more work 
needs to be done in this area to gain a more complete picture of the current 
relationship between the two. It may be that the types of cases considered have 
changed or that the Justices no longer rely as much on the opinions of the solicitor 
general. Cooper does not look at results of cases and thus his work does not reflect 
the role the SG plays in influencing the outcomes of the cases being decided. One 
might extend Cooper's analysis to the same type of won/lost comparison as done by 
Segal to get a better picture of the success of the SGs in the 1980s. Such results are 
important to determining the true reaction of the Court to the increased activism of 


the SG under the Reagan Administration. 


Kenneth Starr 
When the confirmation hearings for George Bush's nominee for solicitor 
general, Kenneth Starr, began, the concerns over the politicization of the role of the 


SG had been duly noted by Lincoln Caplan and other scholars. The questions asked of 


Judge Starr were reflective of a concern over the extent to which he would go in 


supporting the Administration under which he served. However, Judge Starr made it 
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clear that in his mind, his first responsibility was to the rule of law. This can be seen 


in his exchange with Sen. Joseph Biden, Chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 


Chairman: Do you believe the solicitor general should be foremost 

promoter of the policies of the President before the Court...2? Or do you 
believe or do you think that he should minimize, if not eliminate, the 
influence of politics and partisan ideology as others have suggested? 


Judge Starr: Well, I think the solicitor general...must be true to the rule 
of law. He is a law officer. He is sworn to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States. That has to be the solicitor general's ultimate loyalty.... 


Chairman: Should you be confirmed, Judge Starr, what would you do if, 
in a case before the Supreme Court you personally concluded that the 
outcome the President hoped for as a matter of policy simply was not 

legally defensible? 


Judge Starr: I would not, in fact, take a position as solicitor general that 
I did not feel in my heart, in my conscience was legally defensible. And 
the specific act that I would take in that situation--which I find, 
frankly, difficult to imagine, but I appreciate the committee's interest 
and concern about that--I simply would not, in fact, sign a brief which I 
found to be indefensible (US Congress, Senate, 1989, 247). 


Starr repeated this theme throughout his testimony, stating several times that his 
first priority would be to the rule of law and that, if necessary, he would choose not to 
sign a brief which he felt was not legally defensible, no matter the position of the 
Administration. 

Judge Starr gave similarly careful and conservative answers in the rest of his 
testimony, being very mindful of the controversies which had arisen during the 
Reagan Administration. Starr's answers indicated that he would take a very careful 
and conservative approach to his work as SG, especially when deciding which cases 
to either bring to the Court or on which to file amicus briefs. However, he also made 
it clear that, while he could not envision such a conflict occurring, he did have a 
line he would not cross if pushed by the Administration. While an in- depth analysis 
of Starr's tenure has not been completed, casual observers note that Starr appears to 
have held on to his integrity in carrying out his duties as solicitor general. 

A 1990 New York Times article noted Starr's reputation of integrity among his 
peers in Washington. When a controversy arose within the Justice department over 
the leaking of a report, AG Richard Thornburgh turned the investigation over to 
Starr, noting afterward, "I turned this matter over for review to a man who in my 


view in this town has universal respect for integrity" (NYT, 6/1/90). According to 


* Starr has a well known reputation as a conservative and was counselor to Attorney 


General William French Smith in the first Reagan Administration. 
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Neil Lewis, the author of the article, few would disagree with Thornburgh's 


assessment, including his peers of liberal tendencies. While Patricia M. Wald, chief 


judge for the US Court of Appeals, often battled with Starr over legal issues when 


they sat on the Court together, she noted, "Ken is definitely conservative. There's no 
closet liberal aspect to him. But he's wholly undevious and never tries to slip 
anything by" (NYT, 6/1/90). 

What future research must do is examine whether Starr managed to keep 
and/or build the SG's relationship with the Court after the concerns raised in Fried's 
tenure. If damage to the relationship had been done, as some have claimed, then an 
important part of Starr's job in part would have been to repair it. Damage control 
was necessary if the SG is to be able to continue to carry out his dual role. As has 
been noted above, a good relationship with the Court is necessary if the SG is to be 
able to continue carrying on his duties as representative of the US and “gatekeeper” 
for the Court. Initial observations lead to the conclusion that Starr has been able to 
restore this relationship. However, his job may have been easier given the ideology 


of the current Court. 


Conclusion 
In her work on the solicitor general, Rebecca Mae Salokar notes: 

The observation that the office was politicized during the Reagan 
Administration implies that it was not political in the past. this is 
simply untrue. The selection process that has been in place since the 
legislative drafting of the office in 1870 guarantees that solicitors 
general will act politically when necessary and that their decisions will 
reflect the policy goals of the administration. The solicitor general will 


be at least sympathetic to, if not totally supportive of, the president's 
policy agenda (68). 


The above quote and previous work make it apparent that the SG can and often 
does play a policy shaping role for the Administration before the Court. The 
question, however, is how far the “political’ limits can be pushed. It seems that 
activities of the SGs under Reagan, especially those of Charles Fried, strained the 
traditional relationship between the SG and the Court, possibly limiting SG input into 
policy issues. If Caplan's work is accurate, there is a limit to what the Court will 
accept from the SG. However, if the SG plays his cards carefully, as Kenneth Starr 
seems to have done, he can have a much greater influence with the Court, providing 
the Administration with an important inlet into Judicial policy making. Under such 
an arrangement, the SG is less of a "mouthpiece" but may be more likely to win in 


cases that are important to the Administration. 
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In the end, it is up to both the President and the Court to decide how much of 
an activist the SG will be. As Chamberlain notes," the appropriate role and image of 
the solicitor general is a determination that can only be rightfully made by the 
president under whom the solicitor general serves" (1987, 419). However, the power 
of the SG is also determined by the Court in its acceptance of his work. Cooper writes: 

Though the solicitor general may increasingly become the President's 

mouthpiece, it is the Court that provides him with a stage and an 


audience, and it is the Court that will control his influence and 
indirectly his behavior (1990, 696). 


Thus, the ultimate role of the SG will be determined by both the relationship between 
the President and the Court and the willingness or determination of the SG to respect 
the “rule of law". If the President decides to use his SG as a policy activist, he must be 
sure that the Court will be accepting of such behavior. If the Court rejects such 
behavior, the President will lose most of the influence he has had with the Court, as 
his SG loses his effectiveness as a legal representative of the Administration. This 
will be an important relationship for the Clinton Administration to note, given that 
its likely “liberal” SG will be facing a Court shaped by 12 years of moderately 
conservative appointments. 

What must be done now is a more in-depth analysis of all four roles of the 
solicitor general and how his behavior relates to executive policy agendas. In his 
dual relationship with the Court and the Executive, the SG plays an important role in 
mediating between these two branches. Salokar claims that the SG's ability to 
balance this role is key to promoting stability between the Executive and Judiciary. 
She writes: "This particular aspect of stability can be credited to the solicitors general 
of the United States in their capacity as strategic political actors in the tenuous 
balance of power in American government" (180). The important question to ask 
now is how far can and does the SG go in promoting the executive agenda in the Court 


while still balancing this relationship? Looking at the role of the solicitor general is 


especially important in that it gives a mew perspective to the old question of 


Executive-Judicial relations, going beyond the traditional questions of appointment 


and enforcement powers. 
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In 1989, the U.S. Supreme Court in the Webster decision allowed 
states an ambiguous authority to regulate access to legal abortion. 
The ruling seemed to invite states to experiment with restrictions on 
abortion, and several states quickly accepted that invitation. 
Louisiana, Utah, and Guam passed very restrictive laws that would 
have banned most abortions, Pennsylvania passed a package of 
restrictions that involved waiting periods, informed consent, and 
spousal notification. Other states moved to codify Roe rights, 
either through initiative and referenda or through legislative 
action. (For an excellent discussion of post-Webster legislation, 
see Halva-Neubauer, 1993). 


In subsequent decisions the Court has suggested that the states 
can pass only restrictions on abortion that do not pose an "undue 
burden" on a woman’s right to choose. The very restrictive laws of 
Guam, Louisiana and Utah appear unlikely to stand in the face of the 
new standard, although many of the Pennsylvania restrictions were 
upheld in Casey. Although the precise limits of an "undue burden" 
remain vague, it is clear that states have considerable discretion to 
place procedural burdens in the paths of women seeking abortions, but 
that they may not ban abortions outright. ! 


The wide variety of state responses to Webster -- with some 
states seeking to ban most abortions and others codifying the 
fundamental abortion right set forth in Roe -- has provoked a good 
deal of scholarly interest. Post-Webster attempts to regulate 


abortion were most common in states that had passed restrictions 
repeatedly since Roe, most of which were struck down by the Court. 
Although some states (e.g. Connecticut) codified Roe rights despite 
having had one of the most restrictive pre-Roe laws, it is 
nonetheless true that there is a basic continuity in the patterns of 
state efforts to regulate or ban abortion. 


A variety of studies have attempted to explain state differences 
in abortion policy. Most have employed direct or indirect measures 
of public sentiments as an independent variable (Goggin and Kin, 
1992; Goggin and Wlezien, 1993; Cohen and Barrilleaux, 1993; Hansen, 
1993; Meier and McFarlane, 1993; Berkman and O’Connor, 1993; 
Norrander and Wilcox, i993). These studies have generally concluded 
that state opinion is a major source of state policy, although 
interest groups and state political institutions mediate the 
connection between opinion and policy (Goggin and Kim, 1992; Cohen 
and Barrilleaux, 1993; Berkman and O’Connor, 1993), and some states 
have policies in place that are quite inconsistent with the 
preferences of the state public (Norrander and Wilcox, 1993). That 
state differences in abortion opinion influence abortion policy is a 
specific example of the more general result reported by Wright, 
Erikson, and McIver (1987), and of various studies of state political 
culture (Boeckelman 1991; Elazar 1966; Erikson, McIver and Wright 
1987; Hanson 1991; Patterson 1968; but see also Lowery and Sigelman 
1982.) 


If state abortion opinion is an important source of abortion 
—policy, then it becomes important to understand the sources of 

differences in state opinion. There have been a few attempts to 
examine state variation in opinion toward abortion. Cook, Jelen, and 
Wilcox (1993a) sought to determine if state differences in abortion 
opinion could be explained by the demographic and religious 
characteristics of state residents. Using individual-level data from 
six states, they showed that most but not all state differences could 
be accounted for by state variations in education, race, age, and 
religion. In another study using data from 42 states, Cook, Jelen, 
and Wilcox (1993b) found evidence for a state contextual effect, 
however. Although individual Catholics were less supportive of legal 
abortion than Protestants, residents in predominantly Catholic states 
were less actually more supportive. The authors suggested that a 
large Catholic majority promoted counter-mobilization by moderate 
Protestants. 


These somewhat contradictory results leave unanswered the 
question of whether state differences in abortion opinion are 
explainable by the composition of state populations, or whether 
unique cultural differences may exist in various states. In this 


paper, we seek to describe and explain state differences in abortion 
attitudes. 


Data 
Many previous attempts to measure state abortion opinion have 
relied on proxy measures such as state NARAL membership or the 
percentage of residents who are Catholic (Berkman and O’Connor, 1993; 


Hansen, 1993). Although these are reasonable operationalizations in 
the absence of hard data, actual measures of abortion opinion are 
clearly preferable.? Other studies have used data from the 1990 
Voter Research and Surveys Exit Polls (Cook, Jelen, and Wilcox, 
1993b; Goggin and Kim, 1992; Goggin and Wlezien, 1993). These large 
state samples provide more accurate measures of state opinion than 
the proxy measures, but they include only voters, and state turnout 
rates vary systematically according to political culture and the 
presence of statewide gubernatorial or senate elections. Moreover, 
it is likely that in these relatively low turnout elections, those 
with more extreme views on abortion are more likely to vote. 
Finally, the 1990 data included only 42 states, and excluded the two 


states which passed the most restrictive legislation -- Utah and 
Louisiana. 


Our analysis of state influences on abortion attitudes differs 
from those above by tapping a new, more comprehensive data set. 
Unlike most National Election Studies surveys, and most academic and 
commercial polls, the 1988-90-92 Senate election series is meant to 
measure state constituencies rather than the nation as a whole. As 
such, the Senate election series lends itself to state analysis. By 
using the pooled 1988-90-92 Senate surveys sufficient cases are 
available for investigating the effects of state residency on 
abortion opinions. 


The Senate election series contains three questions on 

~abortions.. The general abortion question asks, "Do you think 
abortion should be legal under all circumstances, only legal under 
certain circumstances, or never legal under any circumstance? The 
funding question inquires, "Would you favor or oppose a law in you 
state that would allow the use of government funds to help pay for 
the costs of abortion for women who cannot afford them? A follow-up 
question ascertain whether these opinions were strongly or not so 
strongly felt. Finally the parental consent question inquires, 
"Would you favor or oppose a state law that would require parental 
consent before a teenager under 18 could have an abortion? This 
question also was followed up by a strength question. The funding 
and parental consent questions were not asked in the 1988 survey, 
while the abortion question was asked in all three years. 


State Differences in Individual Attitudes 


Table 1 lists percentage of state residents holding liberal 
abortion opinions: supporting abortions under all circumstances, 
strongly favoring government funding of abortions for the poor, and 
strongly opposing parental consent for abortions for minors. 
Considerable state differences exist.* A resident of Arizona was 
three times as likely to support abortions in all cases as a resident 
of Kentucky was. Only 12% of South Dakotans strongly favored 
government funding of abortions, while 41% of Washington state 
residents approved. Finally, three times as many Oregonians opposed 
parental consent for minors as did residents of Idaho. These data 
are presented graphically in Figures 1-3. Figure 1 shows the 
percentage of state residents who adopt a pro-choice position on the 
general abortion item, Figure 2 shows the percentage who take a pro- 
life position, and Figure 3 shows the pro-choice advantage (or 
deficit) in each state. In general, western and New England states 
are the most liberal, while southern states and Plains states are 
more conservative. 


Table 2 approaches state differences in a second manner. We 
compare mean values for respondents separated by state residency. 
State residency accounts for four percent of the variance in abortion 
attitudes, as signified by the eta‘ value. This is a small, but 
statistically significant pattern. State residency accounts for 
three percent of the variance in funding opinions and two percent of 
the variance on parental consent. These value may appear small, but 
they provide a level of explanation greater than education, 
Catholicism, gender, or housewife status in bivariate regressions. 
The data suggest that there are significant state differences in 
support for legal abortion. 


To determine whether these differences can be explained by the 
composition of the state populace, we estimated a series of OLS 
regression equations. We included a number of demographic variables 
that past research has revealed to be associated with abortion 
attitudes at the individual level: education, income, age, race, sex, 


‘ 
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and homemaker status. In addition, we included measures of 

partisanship and general ideology. Dummy variables were added to 
measure membership in various denominational groups: Catholics, 
fundamentalists, pentecostal, other evangelicals, Mormons, Jews, and 
those with no religious affiliation. These dummy variables are 
assessed relative to the opinions of mainline Protestants. See Cook, 
Jelen, and Wilcox, 1992, for a discussion of these variables as 
predictors of abortion attitudes. Finally, we included dummy 
variables for 49 of the 50 states (Iowa is excluded as the median 
state). 


Table 3 shows that although these religious, attitudinal and 
demographic variables explain far more variance than does state of 
residence, state differences in abortion attitudes remain after these 
controls. Adding dummy variables for 49 states adds 2 to 3 
percentages to the amount of variance explained by demographic, 
religious, and attitudinal variables, and these increases are 
statistically significant. 


Beyond state residency, individuals’ traits and beliefs 
influence their abortion attitudes. Ideology has the greatest impact 
on all three abortion attitudes. Education and Catholic religion 
also consistently have strong influences on individual’s abortion 
beliefs. Conservative Protestantism and Mormonism lead to 
conservative abortion opinions, while those with no religion hold 
liberal attitudes on this issue. Homemakers generally hold more 
conservative abortion position; the elderly object more to abortion 
in general; African Americans are conservative on abortion but are 
more willing to support funding for abortions for the poor; and women 
are slightly but significantly more conservative on abortion legality 
and parental notification, but somewhat more supportive of public 


funding. But state residency still matters after all these factors 
are considered. 


Twenty-one states have citizens whose abortion attitudes have 
distinctions which go beyond the demographic composition of the 
state. Mostly, these states are distinctive in that their citizens 
are more liberal than expected, but in three states attitudes are 
more conservative. Among the states whose residents are more liberal 
than expected are most of the eastern, heavily Catholic states 
(Connecticut, Maryland, Maine, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont), and West Coast and a few Rocky Mountain 
states (Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Washington). One midwestern state, Michigan, and one southern state, 
Florida, round out the group of states with citizens more liberal 
than might be predicted from their demographic profile. While states 
such as New York and California have a reputation as having liberal 
populations, more conservative states in these two regions, such as 
New Hampshire and Arizona, also have residents with distinctly 
liberal abortion attitudes. The states with residents who are more 
conservative than might be expected from the religious, political, 
and demographic characteristics of their citizens are all border 
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states. These patterns are shown in Figure 4. 


The regional pattern shown in Figure 4 suggests that we should 
look to political culture as an explanation for lingering state 
distinctiveness. Southern border states are more conservative than 
the characteristics of their citizens would predict, and 
northeastern, heavily Catholic states are more liberal, as are 
western, more libertarian states. 


The actions of Catholic leaders in the East, such as Cardinal 
John O’Conner’s criticisms of pro-choice Catholic politicians, may 
account for such a countermobilization by moderate protestants (Cook, 
Jelen, and Wilcox, 1992a). In western states a libertarian attitude 
may account for liberal abortion attitudes. When a restrictive 
abortion proposition appeared on the 1992 Arizona ballot, Barry 
Goldwater appeared in advertisements against the proposition citing 
such proposals as another example of government interference with 
individual rights. 


It is also possible that the relatively poor selection of 
religious variables in the NES Senate study leads to an 
overestimation of state distinctiveness by preventing us from 
measuring the religious doctrine and especially the religiosity of 
state residents. Other studies have shown that religiosity and 
religious doctrine are more powerful predictors of abortion attitudes 
than denominational affiliation (Cook, Jelen, and Wilcox, 1992). 


Our investigation of the sources of state distinctiveness are 
ongoing. As a preliminary effort, we have correlated some aggregate 
religious and cultural variables with the unstandardized regression 
coefficients for each state dummy variable. The analysis shows that 
religion is strongly associated with lingering state distinctiveness. 
From the 1990 and 1992 Voter Research and Surveys exit polls, we have 
constructed measures of frequency of church attendance and of born- 
again citizens for some states. The correlation between the 
unstandardized regression coefficients for the dummy variables and 
frequency of church attendance is .64, and with born-again status is 
.59. These religious variables are especially helpful in explaining 
the greater opposition to abortion in border states. 


In addition, we have correlated the percentage of state 
respondents who are Catholic with these patterns of state 
distinctiveness. Those states with the most Catholics are 
significantly more liberal on abortion than the regression equation 
would predict -- the correlation is .40. This provides additional 
confirmation of the countermobilization hypothesis advanced by Cook, 
Jelen, and Wilcox (1993a). 


Finally, we have constructed two sets of measures of political 
culture. First, we have measures of the three state political 
cultures described by Elazar -- moralistic, traditionalistic, and 
individualistic. In addition, we have constructed a libertarian 


scale by dividing the number of libertarian party congressional 
candidates in each state in 1992 by the number of districts in that 
state. The correlations between individualistic and moralistic 
political cultures and state distinctiveness were not statistically 
significant, but the correlation with traditionalistic cultures was 
-36. The correlation between libertarianism and state 
distinctiveness was .35. 


This suggests that lingering state distinctiveness may be the 
result of traditionalistic political cultures, higher levels of 
religiosity and orthodox religious doctrine, countermobilization 
against Catholics, and libertarianism. It also suggests that we 
might profitably examine state differences in abortion attitudes in 
the aggregate. The next section does just that. 


Explaining State-Level Abortion Attitudes 
A multivariate analysis was conducted at the aggregate level to 
explain the mean abortion attitudes in the fifty states. Variables 
similar to the individual level analysis were used.* However, we 
were unable to replicate the homemaker and no religion variables at 
this time. Table 4 presents the results. 


A number of similarities and a few differences occur between the 
aggregate and individual level models. Replicating the individual 
level analysis, states with more conservative Protestants, more 
Mormons, lower incomes, more African Americans and more males have a 
population which is more conservative on abortion.*® Missing from 


this list, however, are three of the most important individual level 
determinants. States with higher numbers of Catholics do not have 
conservative populations, perhaps because the individual level 
effects are cancelled by countermobilization. Political ideology was 
the most important individual level determinant, but it fails to 
explain aggregate opinion. Finally state differences in educational 
levels do not matter, except for parental consent. At the state 
level, however, income levels and education levels are highly 
correlated (r = .65*). Excluding the income variable leaves 
education as statistically significant in explaining state mean 
attitudes on abortion (B = -.34**) and parental consent (B = -.46**) 
but still unimportant for government funding (B = =.24). 


Conclusions 

We conclude that individual characteristics are more important 
than state contextual factors in influencing abortion attitudes. 
Religion, ideology, and education are the most important sources of 
abortion opinion. Yet after we control for compositional differences 
in state populations, there remains a small but statistically 
significant pattern of state distinctiveness. Border states are more 
conservative than the characteristics of the populations would 
suggest, and northeastern Catholic states and western libertarian 
states are more liberal. 


At a more basic level, there are wide differences in state 
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opinion on abortion. Ina few states, pro-life citizens outnumber 

~their pro-choice opponents. In many more states, the pro-choice side 
has a narrow but significant majority. In some states, the pro- 
choice plurality is quite large. This suggests that the future state 
politics of abortion will vary widely. 
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Table 1: Percentage of State Residents Favoring Abortions in All 

~ Cases, Strongly Favoring Government Funding _of Abortions for the 
Poor, and Strongly Opposing Parental Consent Requirements for Minors 
Seeking Abortions. 


State Abortion Funding Consent 


KY 14.5 26.8 
MS 15.6 23.5 
15.6 19. 
16.9 10 
18.5 14. 
19.5 15. 
22.4 
23.4 14 
24.1 9 
24.2 12 
24.4 10. 
24.6 23. 
25.0 12. 
25.2 11. 
25.8 21. 
26.3 15. 
26.7 13. 
27.2 17. 
27.8 Lis 
28.0 8. 
28.2 15. 
28.8 14 
29.3 15. 
30.4 18. 
30.9 21. 
31.6 
32.8 
33.5 
33.6 
34.1 
35.9 
36.3 
36.8 
37.4 
38.3 
39.8 
40.2 
40.4 
41.3 
41.8 
42.2 
42.6 
43.2 
43.7 
43.9 


AO 


W 
UW 


N’s 
127 - 193 
100 - 179 
148 - 205 
104 - 166 
95 - 168 
126 - 169 
137 - 201 
120 - 192 
97 - 162 
96 - 161 
98 - 160 
129 - 191 | 
127 - 196 
93 - 155 
118 - 182 
96 - 167 
119 - 195 
132 - 202 
7 109 - 180 
137 - 207 
120 - 170 
86 - 163 
140 - 208 
132 - 194 
141 - 188 
112 - 187 
119 - 195 
97 - 155 
82 - 146 
118 - 176 
120 - 170 
105 - 157 | 
124 - 182 
115 - 147 
120 - 188 | 
128 - 171 | 
115 - 164 
121 - 208 
101 - 160 
108 - 184 
93 - 154 
115 - 169 
111 - 183 
97 - 142 
134 - 180 
10 


CO 
NJ 
NH 
VT 
AZ 


low 
high 


means 


standard 
deviations 


Note 
s: N’s represent number of respondents per state. The larger number 
is for the general abortion question. The government funding and 
parental consent questions were only asked in 1990 and 1992 and thus 
have fewer respondents per state. The first number given is the 
smallest number of respondents for these latter two questions. 


Source: Miller et al. 1993. 


44.9 28.7 22.5 196 
45.6 22.5 118 -—_160 

47.3 34.4 23.3 120 =~ 169 

47.4 34.0 26.0 77 ~ 23a 

47.8 3245 15.4 104 - 161 

14.5 12.2 8.0 82 142 

47.8 41.1 30.5 150 208 
25.0 18.3 116 176 
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Table 2: Testing the Statistical Significance of State Residency on 
Abortion Attitudes. 


Abortion Government Parental 
Funding Consent 


F value 7.5113 4.2339 2.6177 


Significance .00 -00 .00 


eta? .04 .03 .02 


Number 8810 5783 5787 
Note: Contents comes from a comparison of mean values between all 50 
states. 
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Table 3: Explaining Conservative Positions on Abortion, Government 
~ Funding, and Parental Consent with Individual. Characteristics and 
State Residency. 


Abortion Government Parental 


Funding 


Consent 


Income 


-.05* 
(-.03) 


-.00 
.00) 


- 00) 


Homemaker 


- 06% 
29) 


-02 
- 15) 


-19) 


Age 


06* 
-00) 


-O1 
- 00) 


-O1 
- 00) 


White 


-05* 


-O3** 


.00 
.02) 


Sex 


.03* 


-08* 


-06* 
-19) 


Education 


.09% 
.04) 


-O08* 


-10* 
- 07) 


Ideology 


- 19% 
-14) 


-18* 
-18) 


~18* 
-17) 


Republican 
identification 


.06* 
.04) 


13% 


- 06) 


Catholic 


- 10* 


.10* 
.40) 


-08* 
- 30) 


Fundamentalist 


-11* 
o37) 


-O03** 
- 49) 


-O1 


Evangelical 


-02 


.61) 


-O1 
- 10) 


Pentecostal 


.08* 
.72) 


-09* 
-89) 


-02 
-19) 


Mormon 


- 46) 


~O7* 
-71) 


- 40) 


Jew 


-02 


- 03 
- 41) 


-03 
39) 


No religion 


26) 


-O3** 
- 20) 


- 
35) 


Liberal states 


Alaska 


— 
— | 
| 
— 
— 
| 
= 


Arizona 


California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Florida 


Maryland 


Maine 


Michigan 


Nevada 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


New York 


Oregon 


Rhode Island 


Vermont 


Washington 


Conservative 
states 


Kentucky 


Tennessee 


-.04% 
(-.41) 
(-.36) (-.60) 
(-.35) (-.39) 
(-.40) (-.68) 
(-.60) 
(-.63) 
(-.35) 
(-.42) 
(-.44) (-.80) 
(-.47) (-.58) 
(-.48) (-.52) 
| (-.45) (-.74) 
(-.30) (-.41) 
(-.41) (-.74) | 
(-.29) (-.73) 
(.43) 
(.48) 
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West Virginia 


Re 


Increase in R° 
with states 
added 


N 


| 
(.31) 
4945 4840 
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Table 4: 


Explaining State-Level Opinion (Conservative) 
_.. Government Funding, and Parental Consent. 


on Abortion, 


Abortion 


Government 
Funding 


Parental 
Consent 


Income 


(-.00) 


-.,50** 
(-.00) 


.07 
(.00) 


Age 


(.02) 


(.02) 


~22 
(.03) 


Black 


.46%* 
(.01) 


.16 
.01) 


.28 
(.01) 


Male 


.02) 


.23 
.02) 


(.03) 


College 


.20 
.01) 


62 
.00) 


(-.03) 


Ideology 


| 
~ 12) 


.14 
.19) 


Partisanship 


.12 


-02 
-02) 


-.07 
(-.06) 


Catholic 


.00) 


.25 
.01) 


(.01) 


Fundamentalist 


.01) 


.01) 


-08 
(.00) 


Evangelical 


-08) 


. 06) 


.25 
(.03) 


Pentecostal 


.20 
05) 


.08 
.03) 


.01 
(.00) 


Mormon 


.01) 


~17 
- 01) 


(.01) 


.00 
.00) 


.13 
.02) 


.16 
(.02) 


- 76% 


- 68% 


-51* 


N = 50. 


Significant at .01 
Significant at .05 
Significant at .10 


= 

= 
— 
Notes: 
kkk = 
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1. Although Justice Sandra Day O’Connor apparently believes that 
in some cases waiting periods might pose an undue burden, her 
failure to vote to overturn the waiting period law in North 
Dakota suggests that she is willing to countenance a substantial 
inconvenience on women, since North Dakota has only one 
functioning abortion clinic. 


2. NARAL membership is a measure of mobilization, not of state 
opinion. Norrander and Wilcox (1993) showed that interest group 
mobilization stimulates countermobilization, so that NARAL 
membership may be higher in some conservative states than in 
other more moderate ones. Catholics are less supportive of legal 
abortion than mainline Protestants, but more supportive than 
evangelicals, and especially than fundamentalists and 
pentecostal. See Cook, Jelen, and Wilcox, 1992. 


3. With 82 to 208 cases per state, sampling errors, of course, 
are increased. Yet, state values have predictive or criterion 
validity. For the 42 states which overlap between the 1990 Voter 
Research and Survey exit polls, the correlations between two 
different abortion questions is .83*. Similarly, the 
correlation between state means from the NES Senate polls and 
census data on percentages of residents with college diplomas 
correlate at .92*. 


4. Independent variables used in the aggregate analysis were 
measured as follows: 


Income Per capita income, 1989 (U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1991b) 


Age % over 65 in 1989 (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1991b) 


Black % African American in 1990 (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1991b) 


Male Number of males per 100 females (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1991a) 


College % with B.A. in 1990 (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, 1992) 


Ideology State means from 1988-90 NES Senate 
surveys 


Partisanship State means from 1988-90 NES Senate 
surveys 


Catholic, % affiliations in 1980 (Churches and 
Fundamentalist, Church Memberships, 1980) 
Evangelical, 

Pentecostal, 

Mormon 


* 
~ 
j 


% Jewish (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1989) 


5. Interestingly, states with more pentecostal were actually 
Slightly less conservative on abortion attitudes. At the 
individual level, pentecostal are the most strongly opposed to 
legal abortion. This is true among not only the larger 
denominations such as Assembly of God, but also among quasi- 
pentecostal holiness churches. 
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Through the Eye of the Needle: 
Comparative Legislative Recruitment in Western Democracies 


The central concern of recruitment studies is why some 
politicians succeed in moving through the ‘eye of the 
needle' into the highest offices of state, while others fall 
by the wayside. Many participate in democracies as 
grassroots party members, community activists, and campaign 
donors. Some become local or regional elected officers, 
party leaders, or lobbyists. From this pool of eligibles, a 
few run for national parliaments, while even fewer are 
elected. Others follow different paths into government, 
judicial, bureaucratic or military elites. Recruitment 
operates for offices at all levels. Legislative recruitment 
refers specifically to the critical step as individuals move 
from lower levels into parliamentary careers. In practice, 
given the accidents of political life, many careers are far 
from linear. During their lifetime, politicians may transfer 
laterally, skip a step or two along the way, or move up and 
down offices, like a game of snakes and ladders. The more 
centralised the system, the clearer the hierarchical path 
into central government. Studies of legislative recruitment 
explore who, how and why people become politicians, and the 
consequences for parties, legislatures and representative 
government. 


Many different perspectives within political science provide 
insights into this common concern?. Among the most 
traditional approaches, a rich biographical and historical 
literature documents the careers of political leaders based 
on memoirs, letters and public records. Early sociological 
theorists like Mosca, Parento and Michels were concerned 
about the outcome of the recruitment process, the way 
legislative elites restricted access, and their privileged 
class origins?. More recently similar concerns have been 
expressed about the barriers to entry facing women and 
ethnic minority candidates. Institutionalists interested in 
party organisations have studied the decision making process 
over candidate selection, for the insights this provides 
into the distribution and centralisation of power within 
parties. Following Lasswell, political psychologists 
concerned with political motivation sought to identify a 
distinctive personality among lawmakers, which drew them 
into public life?. Psephologists have concentrated on the 
electoral consequences of candidacies, notably the 'personal 
vote' incumbents may attract *. Rational choice theorists 
have sought to model the decision to run, based on the 
perceived costs and benefits of different levels of office. 
Legislative specialists have studied how the background and 
careers of politicians relate to their activities and roles, 
and the consequences of candidate selection for parliaments. 


. 
~ 
~ 
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Therefore recruitment studies stand at the intersection of 
research on mass political participation, elections and 
voting behaviour, political elites, legislatures, party 
organisations, and interest groups, as well as, more 
recently, gender and racial politics. This intellectual 
diversity exerts centrifugal pressures which tend to 
fragment recruitment studies, as each perspective emphasises 
different theoretical frameworks, key questions and 
methodological approaches. But the potential ability to draw 
on many subfields, if integrated, can also be a source of 
considerable intellectual strength. Each of these questions 
can be, and has been, treated from a comparative 
perspective. Yet many cross-national studies of legislative 
recruitment describe the process and outcome, but lack a 
more coherent theoretical perspective capable of explaining 
the common features of recruitment in a wide range of 
countries. In particular, it can be argued, the field is 
impoverished by a growing intellectual gulf between the 
American and European literature, and a neglect of 
contextual variables. 


The richest theoretical work from a ‘'supply-side' 
perspective, analysing the factors motivating individual 
candidates to run within a particular opportunity structure, 
has been produced in the United States®. This approach 
seems most appropriate for Congress where parties have 
ceased to control recruitment, following the growth of voter 
primaries. During the late 1950s, Sorauf documented how 
parties dominated candidate selection in Pennsylvania’. 
Snowiss studied how traditional machine 'bosses', or more 
open party conventions, picked representatives in Chicago8. 
By the early seventies, Seligman et al present a very 
different picture in Oregon, where the role of parties in 
selection had been overtaken by a variety of other informal 
sponsors and helpers: civic associations, friends, family, 
other political leaders9. Surveys of candidates by Kingdon 
and others suggested individual motivations helped 
distinguish winners and losers?9. In the 1980s, a range of 
studies confirmed the way American candidates had become 
independent entrepreneurs, trading on their talents and 
energies, operating in a political free market?1. In 
Ehrenhalt's words: 

"It is unusual for parties to nominate people. People 
nominate themselves. That is, they offer themselves as 
candidates, raise money, organize campaigns, create 
their own publicity, and make decisions on their own 
behalf."22 

Therefore understanding routes into Congress requires 
exploring why some choose to run while others hang fire, the 
rational calculations of aspiring politicians, and how 
political careers are shaped by the context of political 
opportunities. The individualism of candidates rather than 
the institutional powers of party elites therefore became 
the focus of attention. 


| 
| 
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Yet it can be argued that this emphasis on individual 
ambition neglects the role of alternative gatekeepers who 
have filled the vacuum created by American parties. Little 
is known about the selection practices of political action 
committees (PACs), the priorities of campaign volunteers and 
professionals, or the candidate preferences of the primary 
electorate. Yet PACs pick: they interview, scrutinise, veto 
some, support others. Without a good organisational base, 
even the best candidacies fold. Further, the decline of 
parties may have increased the significance of the 
contextual variables. Parties can function as an intervening 
buffer against structural constraints, for example 
equalising campaign resources, so a more ‘open' system in 
theory may produce more restricted candidate competition in 
practice. As Fowler argues, analysing the personal ambition 
of candidates while neglecting the institutional context 
provides only part of the picture43. The ‘supply-side’ 
approach has been applied by Mezey and Schlesinger to the 
comparative study of parliament, looking at the structure of 
opportunities created by the costs and benefits of elected 
office in different countries, without reference to the 
central role of party selectors in most political systems?4. 


In contrast, to explain the outcome, research in most other 
democracies has emphasised 'demand-side' factors: how the 
selection process functions within parties, who selects, and 
what this tells us about the distribution of power within 
parties!5. Parties can be classified according to the degree 
of centralisation of the selection process. The continuum 
ranges from, at one extreme, the most open systems 
determined mainly by voters (the United States), to the most 
closed systems determined mainly by party leaders (such as 
the Italian Christian Democrats). Between these poles, a 
range of party strata may play a role, from grassroots 
voters, party members, local delegates, factions, and 
affiliated groups, to national party leaders. In Britain, 
for example, Conservative political aspirants experience a 
series of interviews similar to those used in job interviews 
in personnel management, as Central Office, constituency 
committees, and local party members, scrutinise, shortlist, 
and finally select. Studies of party organisations assume 
the outcome depends primarily upon the priorities of 
selectors, who pick some from the pool of eligibles. Yet by 
neglecting candidate motivation, which determines who comes 
forward, this approach also remains incomplete. 


This paper aims to explore whether we can establish a 
common framework which could reintegrate the 'supply' and 
'demand' perspectives, to generate further comparative work 
on the recruitment process. The purpose is to identify 
certain key questions on the research agenda, and to draw 
together some of the common threads across’ countries 
which are worth considering further, rather than to provide 
any definitive answers. The general comparative framework 
will focus on recruitment for election to the lower house of 


the national legislature in the major parties in Western 
democracies. The study will compare contextual factors in 
twenty-five political systems, then concentrate on a core of 
eleven countries for the analysis of the recruitment process 
within parties!®. The main concern of this paper is how we 
explain the outcome of candidate recruitment, in particular 
the class, gender and age bias of legislative elites 
compared with the general electorate17. It will be argued 
that any satisfactory understanding of the outcome of 
legislative recruitment (who, how and why anyone becomes a 
candidate) requires an understanding of 'supply-side' 
factors which influence whether individuals come 
forward, 'demand-side' factors which influence whether 
they get chosen, and the context of the political system 
which determines the opportunity structure. 


[DIAGRAM 1] 


The model in this paper draws a theoretical distinction 
between three levels of analysis(see Diagram 1). First 
there are systematic factors which set the broad context 
within any country - the legal system, electoral systen, 
party system and structure of opportunities. Second, there 
are factors which set the context within any particular 
political party - notably the party organisation, rules and 
ideology. Third, there are factors which most directly 
influence the recruitment of individual candidates within 
the selection process - notably the resources and 
motivation of aspirants and the attitudes of gatekeepers. 
This model therefore proceeds from the general political 
system, through party organisations, down to the specific 
factors influencing particular decisions to run for office. 


Before proceeding to consider these issues, it should be 
noted that the comparative study of recruitment commonly 
suffers from a series of problems. First, the basic concepts 
and terminology are often confused, since the terms 
'recruitment','selection' and ‘'nomination' (or pre- 
nomination) tend to be culture-specific. To clarify the 
concepts in this paper, legislative recruitment will be 
understood to refer to a process involving four major strata 
in all political systems. At the bottom are the pool of 
eligibles who meet the minimum legal and political criteria 
for running for elected office. The pool of aspirants take 
the first steps in the recruitment process, whether running 
in a primary, putting their name forward for party lists, or 
applying to be considered by vacant seats. Candidates are 
officially nominated to run in general elections. And at the 
apex, politicians are elected to office. 


Conceptual problems are easier to overcome than the 
difficulties of gathering appropriate empirical data. A 
common limitation in the subfield is the tendency to study 
winners rather than losers. Politicians have public lives on 
record, and subsequently there are a proliferation of 


a 


studies of their origins, backgrounds and careers. Studies 
of progressive ambition look at how politicians move into 
higher office. But the ghostly army of defeated candidates 
disappears with few traces after each election, and even 
less is known about aspirants. Consequently studies often 
generalise about candidates based on what is known about 
politicians, or they speculate about aspirants based on 
information about candidates. This is equivalent to drawing 
lessons about high-school drop-outs from knowledge of 
university graduates. There is a strong case for studying 
the characteristics of the 'failures' in the process, and 
interviewing participants to explore their attitudes and 
perceptions, something too rarely done?8. Establishing the 
characteristics of aspirants would avoid the common fallacy 
of inferring the preferences of selectors from information 
about candidates. Even the wary fall into this trap, due to 
the absence of direct information about either selectors 
attitudes or the pool of aspirants?9. 


Lastly, cross-national comparisons are hindered by the 
institutional and organisational context of recruitment, and 
the complexities of the decision-making process in each 
party. Reviews have attempted to summarise the primary 
‘selecting agency' in each country, such as the national 
executive or constituency committee2®. But this represents a 
considerable oversimplification: in practice many groups 
play a role at different stages of the recruitment process; 
a series of decisions, not one, produces the eventual 
outcome; practices vary substantially between different 
parties in a country; and formal constitutional powers may 
disguise de facto control21. It is meaningless to ask 
whether the ‘'real' power rests with those who propose, 
sponsor, promote, shortlist, select, prioritise or endorse. 
All participants play some role. These issues make the 
analysis of decision-making power more complicated than is 
usually assumed in schematic tables. The complexity of the 
process represents a serious problem for comparative 
studies, but it can be argued that if the conceptual 
barriers were overcome it would be easier to generate the 
appropriate research design for future comparative work. 


THE OUTCOME OF THE RECRUITMENT PROCESS 


Bearing these limitations in mind, we can start by briefly 
comparing the outcome of the recruitment process - the 
dependent variable - in terms of the social background of 
legislative elites. Previous studies by Putnam, Loewenberg 
and Patterson, and others, have commonly documented the way 
political elites tend to be drawn from higher status 
professional occupations, although there is considerable 
cross-national variation in the particular professions which 
are most heavily represented?2. Table 1, showing the pattern 
in eight Western democracies where recent information is 
available, confirms the bias towards higher status 


occupations found in other research. Overall in these 
systems lawyers form the highest proportion of members (18 
per cent), with business executives and managers close 
behind as the next largest group (17 per cent). 
Administrators and members of the chattering classes - 
teachers, journalists, social scientists, - are over- 
represented in most parliaments compared with their numbers 
in the electorate. 
[TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE] 


Ever since Michels, a longstanding concern of elite studies 
has been the dearth of politicians from lower status 
occupations, and the fall in their numbers evident in most 
countries?3. Social Democratic and Communist parties have 
provided the main avenues of working class recruitment. For 
example in Britain, the Labour party was first founded in 
1900 to "..secure the representation of working class 
opinion in parliament" 24, In the 1918-35 period, Ross 
estimates about three-quarters of all Labour MPs (72 per 
cent) were rank and file workers - miners, metal workers, 
textile workers, train drivers and printers, - sponsored by 
the major unions?5, closely reflecting the class composition 
of British society. The influx of new members in the post- 
war Labour landslide changed the face of the party: less 
than half (41 per cent) of the Labour members were working 
class. By the 1992 election only one fifth (22 per cent) of 
Labour MPs, and one tenth (9 per cent) of adopted Labour 
candidates, had a working class occupational background2®. 
The fall in working class MPs has been sharper than the 
shrinkage in the working class population. Although 
systematic recent data is unavailable, similar trends are 
evident in Germany, France, Norway, Australia, and 
elsewhere27, 


The pattern in terms of female representation in legislative 
elites is equally familiar (see Table 2). In recent years 
women are relatively well represented in Scandinavian 
countries and the Netherlands, where they form over a third 
of all members of parliament, with substantial growth in 
their numbers since the mid-seventies. In other countries 
the proportions vary substantially, with women about one 
fifth of elected politicians in Germany and Austria. In 
contrast at the bottom of the table women are least well 
represented in Malta, Japan, Greece, France and Portugal. 
Western democracies have experienced a modest increase in 
women's representation in recent elections, on average about 
2.3 per cent from one election to the next, although numbers 
declined in a few countries including Sweden and Italy. 


[TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE] 


Lastly the age pattern of legislatures shows little change 
over time (Table 3 about here). Most members tend to be in 
their mid-forties, although there are some cross-national 
variations. The issues of class and gender have attracted 


more attention, nevertheless the lack of younger legislators 
may also be important for political representation if there 
are, as Inglehart suggests, significant generational 
differences in basic values28, Many parties have youth 
organisations, aiming to attract new blood into the party. 
In balancing party lists, the age of aspirants is one of the 
factors which party leaders may take into consideration. The 
social biases of legislative elites are well-established. 
Accordingly, how do we explain the outcome, in terms of 
class, gender and age? 


[TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE] 


THE CONTEXT OF THE POLITICAL SYSTEM 


Contextual variables, influencing recruitment within all 
parties in a political system, include the legal systen, 
electoral system, party system, and opportunity structure. 
Unless there is a significant change, such as a_ reform 
of the electoral system, these factors are often 
overlooked by studies focussing on particular parties. But 
it can be argued they play a critical function since they 
set the general 'rules of the game', which become 
apparent from a comparative perspective. Once made 
explicit, these rules may become part of the political 
debate which ‘'out-groups' seek to change. How do these 
variables influence recruitment? 


THE LEGAL SYSTEM 


The legal system specifies the criteria of eligibility for 
candidates in all Western democracies, and regulates the 
recruitment process in just a few. Prior to the universal 
franchise, the law was the most important barrier to elected 
office. Today the most common criteria for eligibility 
concern age, nationality, residence, personal conduct, and 
the holding of public office (see Table 4). The age 
requirements vary with the majority of countries specifying 
candidates must be at least 18, 21 or 25, although a few set 
the minimum age at 30 (the US Senate, Canadian Senate, Japan 
House of Councillors), 35 (the French Senate), or even 40 
(the Belgian and Italian Senates) 29. Citizenship is an 
almost universal requirement, and sometimes a relatively 
long period of citizenship has to be established, 
occasionally from birth. Local residency requirements are 
uncommon, although candidates in Canada (for the Senate), 
Luxembourg, New Zealand, and the United States must all be 
ordinarily resident in the local unit (constituency, state, 
province) in which they seek election3%. Six other Western 
democracies require residency for a specified period within 
the country. 
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The law usually establishes certain moral or social 
standards for candidates. These commonly include being 
disqualified by reason of insanity, criminal convictions, 
undischarged bankruptcy, and, in some non-developed 
countries, educational and literacy disqualifications. 
Certain occupations are commonly seen as incompatible with 
being a member of parliament, usually to prevent a conflict 
of interest, to secure the independence of MPs, and to 
prevent a threat to the separation of powers. The most 
common such occupations include membership of other 
assemblies, public servants or officers, members of the 
armed forces, judiciary and police, and executives of 
public corporations31. These eligibility requirements 
exclude a few, but they mean that almost all citizens in a 
country are usually legally qualified to run for office, 
should they so choose. Accordingly we can conclude that, 
after the universal enfranchisement of women in Western 
democracies, the legal system cannot explain the social 
bias within legislative elites, except possibly for the 
modest effect on the age background of members. 


[TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE] 


Among Western democracies the legal system only regulates 
the recruitment process in any detail in the United States, 
Germany, Norway, Finland, Turkey and Argentina. In the 
United States state laws closely regulate the selection of 
candidates for Congress and most other offices. Direct 
primaries became widespread during the 1960s, minimising the 
role of parties in selecting candidates. Most primaries are 
closed (allowing only those registered for a party to vote 
in that contest), but some are open (allowing any citizen to 
participate). Some states like Michigan continue to employ 
conventions of party delegates for some state offices, or 
sometimes (as in Connecticut) conventions are used as a 
preliminary step to endorse candidates before primaries. 
Other variations include the use of runoff majoritarian 
(second ballot) primary elections in Louisiana, Georgia and 
South Dakota32. The process was further regulated in the 
early 1970s by controls on campaign expenditure, 
implemented by the Federal Election Commission. 


In Germany, influenced by American practices, Article 21 of 
the 1949 Constitution provided public funding of parties, 
and required them to select candidates for the Bundestag by 
a direct secret vote of all enrolled party members in each 
district, or by a district nominating committee33. In 
Finland the 1969 Party Act required that internal rules 
guarantee the party will keep democratic principles in its 
activities. Norway's 1921 Nomination Act proscribes the 
procedures for candidate selection, stating that electoral 
lists have to be decided by party conventions in each 
constituency, although this is interpreted quite flexibly34. 
In Turkey the 1965 Political Parties Law requires that 95 
per cent of candidates are selected by the direct vote of 


due-paying members in each district35. Lastly in Argentina 
the 1991 Electoral Law established a compulsory 30 per cent 
quota for female candidatures for all elective posts, which 
constrains the choice of parties, although the effects of 
law are not yet clearly established3®. The overall effect of 
these regulations in most countries is to ensure that the 
selection process is relatively open and democratic. Yet 
generally, after enfranchisement, the legal system has only 
a limited impact on the outcome of recruitment. In all other 
democracies selection processes are regulated not by law but 
through party constitutions, internal rules, and informal 
practices. 


THE PARTY SYSTEM 


Candidate competition, - the number who run for election, 
and their chances of winning, - varies substantially cross- 
nationally (see Table 5). For example in Sweden 5,256 
candidates contested 349 positions in the 1988 general 
election. In contrast in the US general election there were 
836 Democratic and Republican candidates running for 435 
districts in the House of Representatives. Opportunities to 
become a candidate are influenced by the party system, 
the relatively enduring structure of party competition 
which persists across a series of elections. Party 
competition has two principle dimensions: the strength of 
parties, conventionally measured by their number of 
seats in the legislature (or votes in elections), and the 
ideological position of parties across the left-right 
spectrum (see Diagram 3). Theoretically we might expect that 
opportunities for candidates would be influenced by the 
number of parties in the system, including the growth of new 
parties, and the strength of left-wing and Green parties. 


(TABLE 5 AND DIAGRAM 3 ABOUT HERE] 


This classification produces three main types of party 
system. Limited party 'catch-all' systems are exemplified by 
Ireland, the USA and Canada. In these systems there are 
few major parties represented in the national legislature 
and these tend to be 'catch-all', appealing widely across 
the ideological and social spectrum. In Canada, the 
Progressive Conservatives, Liberals and New Democrats 
dominate the lower house, but face electoral competition in 
two provinces from Bloc Quebecois and the Reform party. 
For most of their post-war history the main parties 
appealed on leadership and competence, rather than a 
distinct policy stance, although ideological polarisation 
has increased in the last decade 37. In Ireland, the 
central electoral fight has been between Fianna Fail and 
Fine Gael, both center-right parties, although, 
competition has increased since the 1980s with Labour and 
the Worker's parties on the left, and the Progressive 
Democrats on the right38. In the United States, the 
Democrats and Republicans provide classic exemplars of 
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loosely organised and weak '‘'catch-all' parties, although 
third 'party' candidates and independents periodically 
challenge the system. 


Polarised two party systems are exemplified by Australia and 
the UK. The UK system has become more fragmented among the 
electorate, with substantial if uneven support for the 
minor parties, but in Parliament over 90 per cent of seats 
continue to be held by Labour and the Conservatives. The 
Australian parliament is dominated by Labour and the 
Liberals, with the National party and Australian Democrats 
minor players?9. Lastly fragmented party systems are 
illustrated by Italy, Norway, the Netherlands and France, 
where there are multiple parties represented in the 
legislature and considerable divisions across the 
ideological spectrum. Post-unification Germany also falls 
into this category 4°. Increased opportunities for 
candidates may be generated by the growth of new parties 
in the system. This includes the (fluctuating and erratic) 
growth of the Greens, increased support for the far right 
in France, Belgium and Germany, and revived regional 
parties like the Bloc Quebecois in Canada, the Scottish 
Nationalists in the UK, and the Lombard League in Italy. 
Party fragmentation has increased substantially in recent 
years in Sweden, Italy and Japan, following the decline of 
dominant one party systems. 


Accordingly, how does the nature of the party competition 
influence candidate competition? It seems plausible to 
hypothesise that greater competition might increase 
legislative turnover, and thereby provide opportunities to 
change the social composition of parliaments. The growth of 
the Greens could provide more avenues for women and younger 
aspirants. The results of the classification suggest that 
multiparty systems, where there are more opportunities for 
candidates to run in a range of parties, tend to have a 
higher number of women candidates than systems with few 
parties. Yet the pattern is not clear-cut: Israel, Belgium 
and France are classically seen as a fragmented multi-party 
system yet these are among the countries with relatively few 
women in office. The growth of Green parties has contributed 
towards greater social diversity among candidates, indeed 
they tend to have the highest proportion of women and 
younger candidates. But on the other hand the growth of 
parties on the far right has produced the contrary tendency, 
for example the extreme religious parties in Israel have no 
women members, let alone women candidates. And the decline 
of communist parties has restricted opportunities for 
working class members. In general we can conclude that this 
indicates the relationship between party systems and 
legislative elites deserves further research but there is a 
need to be cautious about drawing any simple inferences 
about a deterministic relationship between recruitment and 
party systems. 


ELECTORAL SYSTEM 


Theoretically the electoral system could influence 
recruitment in a number of ways. Czudnowski, amongst others, 
suggests the main influence concerns the centralisation of 
the selection process: 


"Party selection seems to be closely related to the 
electoral system. When a candidate has to be elected by 
a local or regional constituency, he will tend to be 
selected by the local or regional party organisation. 
In large multi-member constituencies...central party 
organisations have a far greater influence, if not a 
monopoly, on candidate selection."41 


Yet as Gallagher notes, there is no support for the 
proposition that proportional systems with party lists are 
associated with centralised selection’2. National party 
leaders have more influence over recruitment decisions in 
majoritarian systems in New Zealand and Japan, than in some 
systems with regional or national party lists such as 
Norway, Germany, and the Netherlands. 


The influence of the electoral system on the social 
diversity of legislative elites is better established. One 
of the most widely accepted factors which explains 
crosscultural differences in the representation of women is 
the electoral system 43. The effects on ethnic minorities or 
working class candidacies depends on the spatial 
distribution of support, the system of boundary revisions, 


and other issues#4. Electoral systems vary substantially in 
different countries but the main alternatives are 
Simple Plurality First-past-the-post, Alternative Vote, 
the 2nd Ballot, Single Transferable Vote, Additional 
Member System, and Party List45. What difference would 
these systems make for candidate recruitment? 


Comparative studies suggest three main factors in 
electoral systems influence recruitment namely, in order of 
priority: the ballot structure (whether party list or single 
candidate); district magnitude (the number of seats per 
district) ; and, the degree of proportionality (the 
allocation of votes to seats). All other things being 
equal, women tend to do best under multi-member 
constituencies with a high number of seats per district. It 
follows that party list systems tend to be the most 
favourable for women. The effect of STV proves variable, 
depending upon district magnitude. In contrast plurality 
and majoritarian systems - first-past-the-post, 2nd Ballot 
and alternative vote - are least favourable to the 
representation of women. 


What evidence is there for this? In the same country, 


in simultaneous elections, women do far better under party 
list systems. Australia uses the alternative majoritarian 
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vote in single member electoral Divisions for the House of 
Representatives, and multi-member State-level districts 
using proportional quotas for the Senate. In the 1993 
general election women were 8 per cent of House members 
but one quarter of the Senate. The classic case to 
confirm this is Germany. In federal elections to the 
Bundestag half the seats are allocated by majoritarian 
single member districts and half by proportional Land 
(regional) party lists. In 1990 136 women were elected to 
the Bundestag, of whom 109 entered through Land lists. 


There is also evidence from countries which changed’ their 
electoral system over time, such as France. Between 1945 and 
1956, and again in 1986, the French used proportional 
representation with department party lists without 
preference voting in the National Assembly. Although 
proportional the system used in France in 1986 
employed few seats per department, hence resulted in a 
relatively high level of district magnitude. In contrast 
in the national elections from 1958 to 1981, and again 
in 1988, the system was changed so that candidates 
were elected by a single-member first ballot majority 
system, with a second runoff plurality ballot. As a_ result 
more women were elected each term to the National 
Assembly by proportional representation than to any 
Assembly using the majoritarian system, with the 
exceptions of elections in 1981 and 1988. 


Lastly we can compare the most recent (1989-93) election 
results in Western democracies (see Table 2). All the 
countries where women are more than 20 per cent of MPs 
use regional or national party lists, with the 
variation of the additional member system in Germany. In 
contrast some countries at the bottom of the table use 
majoritarian or plurality systems. The main exceptions 
are Malta which uses the single transferable vote in 
small multi-member constituencies, and the southern 
Mediterranean democracies of Greece, Italy and Portugal 
where traditional attitudes towards women may prevail. In 
the middle strata the pattern is not wholly uniforn, 
for example New Zealand using first-past-the-post has more 
women MPs than many party list systems. 


It seems safe to conclude that electoral systems with a high 
number of seats in multi-member constituencies facilitate 
the entry of women, but it would be misleading to see this 
factor in isolation from its broader context. A _ party 
list system is perhaps necessary, but certainly not a 
sufficient condition, for high levels of female 
representation. In Scandinavia the electoral system is 
conducive to women's representation but, since the 
electoral system has remained stable, by itself this factor 
cannot account for change over time. In Israel, Italy and 
Greece the list system should be favourable to women, yet 
without party initiatives or wider political pressures few 
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are selected or elected. It is therefore necessary to 
understand the interaction of factors within the political 
system in a comprehensive model, rather than relying 
upon simple, deterministic and monocausal explanations. 


Why would party list systems facilitate women's entry? There 
are three main reasons. In single member constituencies 
local parties pick one standard bearer. Therefore 
selection committees may hesitate to choose a women 
candidate, if they are considered an electoral risk. In 
contrast there is a different ‘logic of choice' under 
proportional systems where voters are presented with a list 
of candidates for each party. Here parties have a 
rational incentive to present a ‘balanced ticket'. With a 
list of names it is unlikely that any votes will be lost 
by the presence of women candidates on the list. And 
their absence may cause offence, by advertising party 
prejudice, thereby narrowing the party's appeal. 
Second, there is the strategic argument. If parties want 
to help women by affirmative action programmes, selection 
quotas, positive training mechanisms, or financial 
assistance, this is easiest where there are national or 
regional lists of candidates. Lastly, there is the argument 
that greater proportionality increases the number of 
seats which change hands and party competition. This 
improves access for groups currently underrepresented in 
parliament, including women. 


THE STRUCTURE OF OPPORTUNITIES 


Lastly the ‘structure of opportunities' includes a range of 
factors influencing candidate competition*®. The number of 
contestants for nomination and election may be influenced 
by different costs and benefits: the status, power and 
rewards of legislative office compared with other 
positions; the number of elected offices available 
within the system; the career structure in government; the 
function and powers of the parliament; the full or part- 
time demands of the legislature; the ability to combine a 
legislative career with outside occupations; the salary, 
fringe benefits, and powers of patronage associated with the 
post; and lastly the risks and costs of standing. The 
basic underlying hypothesis is that where the rewards of 
office are less, this reduces candidate competition, so 
challengers seeking entry stand a better chance of 
getting elected. Where competition for seats is strong, 
challengers face more difficulties gaining access. 


Probably the most fruitful avenue for investigating these 
issues are comparisons between regional or local offices 
within countries, given the limited crossnational evidence 
on these factors. The available comparative data, on basic 
salaries and facilities, has to be treated with considerable 
caution, given differences in daily allowances, travel and 
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secretarial expenses, and regulations on other forms of 
income47. As shown by Table 6, basic annual salaries for 
legislators in the Lower House in the mid-1980s ranged from 
$75,000 for US Congressional representatives down to less 
than $15,000 in Israel, Portugal and Malta. As Mezey noted, 
American legislators are more generously rewarded than any 
others48. Current information is more sparse, but that 
which is available suggests that legislative salaries 
tended to roughly double from 1985/6 to 1990/91 in six 
countries. Salaries increased to $125,100 for Congressional 
Representatives, to $68,000 for members of the German 
Bundestag, and to $39,500 for British Members of Parliament 
4 To some extent the contrasts in remuneration reflect 
national differences in per capita income. But after 
controlling for this we still find considerable contrasts, 
for example Scandinavian countries have some of the highest 
per capita incomes, yet MPs from these countries receive 
fairly low annual salaries, although the basic salary is 
supplemented by regular allowances when Parliament is in 
session. 


[TABLE 6 ABOUT HERE] 


Low levels of incumbency turnover, measured by the 
percentage of new members every election, is often seen 
as a significant barrier to change in the established 
legislative elite. In the US House of Representatives and 
the British House of Commons, over 90 per cent of 
incumbents who choose to run again are normally returned 

©. voluntary retirements, and by-elections or special 


elections caused by illness and death, swell the total 
vacancies. Once these factors are taken into account, in 
British parliaments since 1945, new members represent about 
one quarters of all MPs. Comparative data for many countries 
over a recent series of elections is unavailable5!?. 
Nevertheless Ragsdale suggests that from the fifties to the 
mid seventies turnover rates in the US, Italy and Britain 
were fairly similar, in the 17-19 per cent range, while 
there were slightly higher rates in Ireland, France and 
West Germany 52. Incumbency represents a bottleneck to 
change in the social composition of the legislature where 
the number of women and ethnic minorities with political 
experience at local and state level is increasing faster 
than the opportunities for good parliamentary seats. 


The constitutional context may influence the structure of 
opportunities, particularly the chances of promotion from 
the backbenches. In nine Western democracies, including 
Australia, Japan and New Zealand, cabinet Ministers must 
be, or are usually, drawn from the ranks of parliamentary 
backbenchers (see Table 7). In Britain there is a narrow 
career track for political life: a parliamentary seat is 
an essential prerequisite for ministerial office, and the 
centralisation of power at Westminster means there are few 
other channels for elected politicians with ambition53. 
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Parliamentary office is not particularly rewarding for 
backbenchers - the hours are long, the working 
conditions inadequate, the opportunities for independent 
legislative initiatives limited - nevertheless in British 
politics it is the only route into government. Senior 
members of the government are expected to have served quite 
lengthy careers as backbenchers. In federal systems like 
Germany and Australia, powerful state governments 
provide another avenue into political office, although 
election to the national parliament remains a critical 
step for government office. 
{TABLE 7 ABOUT HERE] 


In contrast in another eight Western democracies government 
ministers are not always drawn from backbenches, while in 
seven countries constitutional restrictions prevent members 
of the executive holding legislative office at the same 
time. Of course if they resign their seat, a parliamentary 
seat may still function as a spring board to higher office. 
In the United States the separation of powers, federalism 
and the nature of public service mean politicians frequently 
have multiple career paths. Politicians may move from 
Congress to Gubernatorial office, from the House to the 
Senate, from the legislature to the executive, from to state 
departments, from appointed office to lobbyist, or from 
public life to the judiciary. Career paths are not 
unidimensional: members have to resign from Congress to 
enter the administration, but there are multiple avenues 
into political life. In France politicians usually 
combine membership of the National Assembly with local 
mayoral office, although they cannot be both a Deputy and 
Minister. Lastly the constitutional structure of government 
influences other opportunities for candidates, including the 
territorial and functional division of powers, whether the 
parliament is bicameral or unicameral, the number of 
parliamentary seats, electoral thresholds for minor parties, 
and the frequency of elections. 


Where candidate competition is less we would assume, all 
other things being equal, non-traditional groups might 
tend to do better. In Canada, for example, Erickson 
noted that when a woman's name was officially placed in 
nomination they tended to be very successful: a female 
candidate was selected almost three quarters of the 
time. The reason was that candidacies were frequently 
awarded we acclamation with there were no other 
competitors>4. In contrast in Britain, when a Conservative 
MP retires in a safe seat, the single vacancy may attract 
200-300 Conservative applicants from around the country, 
and even hopeless seats draw many challengers who want 
campaign experience. It would be unwise to draw any hard 
and fast conclusions based on the limited evidence which is 
currently available, but it seems likely that the 
effects of legislative competition on the social bias of 
legislative elites are worth exploring further. 
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DEMAND-SIDE STUDIES OF GATEKEEPERS: WHO SELECTS? 


The most common approach to understanding political 
recruitment has focussed on identifying the key actors, the 
basic steps in the selection process, and what this tells us 
about the distribution of power within party organisations. 
In most Western democracies parties function as the main 
gatekeepers but within these organisations the key actors 
may be grassroots party members, delegates at local party 
conventions, regional officers, factions, affiliated 
interest groups, or national party leaders, depending on the 
centralisation of the system. Different actors may influence 
different stages of the process, such as the initial 
proposal of names, shortlisting or ranking, voting on the 
final selection, and formal endorsement or veto. Decisions 
by gatekeepers take place within the context of formal party 
rules, and informal norms and practices, which limit their 
choice. 


The locus of control over candidate selection varies 
substantially in different party systems. Struggles to 
control the process have always been one of the prime areas 
of intra-party conflict, as Schattschneider notes, because 
gatekeepers who select ultimately control the composition of 
the party leadership: 


"The nominating (i.e. candidate selecting) process ... 
has become the crucial process of the party. The 
nature of the nominating procedure determines the 
nature of the party; he who can make nominations is the 


owner of the party. "55 


In most countries the recruitment process is governed 
primarily by internal party rules. Decision-making within 
parties varies depending on the degree of 
institutionalisation and centralisation, producing four main 
types of recruitment process (see Diagram 2). 


[DIAGRAM 2 ABOUT HERE] 


In this classification the first criteria is the 
institutionalisation of the process. In formal systems the 
application process is defined by internal party rules 
which are detailed, bureaucratic, explicit, standardised, 
implemented by party officials, and authorised in party 
documents. The steps in the application process, the 
decision-making process, voting procedures, and the 
relative importance of different party bodies in selecting 
candidates, are relatively transparent to outside 
observers. Where applicants wish to challenge breaches of 
the rules there are formal procedures of appeal. The 
Significance of the rules for the distribution of internal 
party power may produce heated conflict over proposed 
rule changes. In contrast in informal systems the nomination 
procedure is relatively closed, the steps in the application 
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process are familiar to participants but rarely made 
explicit, and procedure may vary from one selection to 
another. If there are published guidelines in official 
party regulations or constitutions these tend to have de 
jure rather than de facto power. Since formal rules are 
rarely implemented, there are few effective courts of 
appeal. The process is less bureaucratic and more open 
to personal patronage by ‘party notables’. 


The second dimension of this’ typology concerns the 
centralisation of decision-making. In centralised systems 
the key players are central authorities within the party. 
This category can be defined as including national 
executives, elected or appointed party and faction 
leaders at the national and regional/state levels. In 
contrast in localised systems the key players are at 
constituency level, including within this category local 
leaders, constituency executives, local factions, grassroots 
members and voters in constituency (that is, district, 
riding or branch) meetings, conferences or conventions. As 
mentioned earlier, the question of how we define the 
key players is complex, because power over selection can 
be exercised by many bodies which interact with each other. 
Systems vary on a continuum from highly centralised to 
highly localised, rather than as discrete categories. The 
selection process will be influenced by those who set, 
implement and adjudicate over the rules of the game, as 
well as those who participate at different stages in 
directly picking individual candidates. Bearing these 
qualifications in mind, we can identify whether the key 


players within tend to be predominately 
centralised or localised 56. 


Informal-Centralised Recruitment 


The differences between these systems can be illustrated by 
describing how the process operates with examples of each 
type. In informal-centralised recruitment systems, such 
as the unreformed Christian Democrat (DC) and the 
Socialist Party (PSI) in Italy, Guadagnini suggests a 
central elite exerted considerable control over the 
selection of candidates57. In these fragmented parties 
selection is decided by a process of bargaining between 
central leaders of competing internal party factions. Local 
leaders try to ensure their interests are heard in the 
process, but faction elites played the major role 
in recruitment5§, 


In France the UDF are characterised as a _ ‘'caucus-cadre' 
organisation, a loose network of like-minded followers 
coalesced around local and national notables. In _ the 
UDF the key gatekeepers tend to be the national party 
leaders and regional notables who can 'place' their 
favoured candidate in good positions, after taking account 
of proposals from departmental organisations. With no 
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traditional of internal party democracy, grassroots members 
play almost no role in the process99, The French 
Socialist Party (PS), which developed a more organised 
mass base, provides a weaker exemplar of this type. In 
PS candidate selection in principle is decentralised, with 
local constituencies choosing their own candidates’ by 
secret ballots of members. Yet in practice Appleton and 
Mazur suggest the national party organisation has very 
significant powers of supervision which it has used to 
intervene and change nominations during the final stage 
of candidate ratification 69°. The party has adopted 
quota requirements for candidate selection since the 
mid-seventies, but these have not been implemented in 
practice, except in recruitment to the European 
Parliament. The quota rules adopted by the Socialists have 
proved largely rhetorical gestures rather than 
effective regulations. The proportion of women party 
members, leaders, candidates and elected officials in the 
Socialists is similar to the position in the Rally pour la 
Republic (RPR), without quota rules. 


In informal-centralised systems of recruitment, if party 
leaders wish to promote certain groups or individuals to 
balance the ticket, then they have considerable power to do 
so. Through patronage party leaders can improve the position 
of women, working class, or young people in party lists to 
create a better balance, or place them in good 
constituencies. As a result under this system of ‘benevolent 
autocracy' change can be implemented relatively quickly, 
although without institutional safeguards the gains can 
be quickly reversed. On the other hand if the leadership 
resists change to the status quo, they can block 
opportunities for challengers. Under this system positive 
discrimination strategies to increase social diversity will 
probably prove ineffective, since any regulations or 
guidelines will not necessarily be implemented. Since the 
process is not rule-governed, changing the rules will not 
alter the outcome. 


Informal-Localised Recruitment 


In contrast in informal-localised systems it is difficult 
for the central party leadership to play a major role - 
whether positive or negative - in the recruitment process. 
The most extreme exemplar of this type is the United States. 
Traditionally American party organisations were relatively 
weak 'caucus-cadre' rather than 'mass-branch' organisations. 
The decline of the power of party bosses to choose their 
candidates in the proverbial smoke-filled rooms, due to the 
introduction of primary elections by state law, produced the 
rise of entrepreneurial candidate with their own 
independent funding, organisation and campaign. Any 
candidate who wishes to run in a party primary can do so, 
once they fulfil the minimal legal requirements, although 
parties in a few states retain a residual formal role. In 
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the countries under comparison, in this regard, as in much 
else, American parties are atypical. Elsewhere few parties 
have made use of direct voter primaries. In Canada some 
ridings have occasionally opened the selection process to 
open voter meetings 61, primaries were also used by the 
People's Party in Austria in the early seventies, and at the 
same time the Christian Democrats experimented with them in 
Rhineland-Pfalz 62. Nevertheless voters have some role in 
legislative recruitment in all systems, since all candidates 
need electoral support. This role can be particularly 
influential in open party list systems, where voters can 
prioritise candidates within parties. 


The use of primaries in the United States has led many 
observers to stress that ‘'self-recruitment' is the norm. 
Yet, as suggested earlier, this overlooks the way all but 
self-financed candidates face other powerful ‘gatekeepers’. 
Political Action Committees carefully evaluate candidates 
before they are prepared to offer funding. Candidates may 
be interviewed by PACs in a formal process, and may have 
to provide documentation to support their application, or 
pledge certain policy positions. Other actors who play a 
gatekeeping role, include the local media, individual 
financial contributors, campaign professionals and _ local 
volunteers. Unless candidates are seen as strong and 
credible contenders by these gatekeepers they may be unable 
to run an effective campaign. Accordingly, in the 
United States party organisations can no longer block, but 
neither can they do much to_ promote, candidacies at the 
nomination stage®3. 


The closest example of an informal-localised process is 
probably Canada, where local party members’ in Liberal 
and Conservative ridings determine most of their own rules 
and practices for choosing their nominee®4. As a_ result 
some constituency parties open the selection process to the 
whole membership, while others give a greater role to 
elected party officers. Constituency associations make 
their final selection with minimal supervision from the 
wider party establishment. National leaders have formal 
veto power over the final choice of names, but in the 
last two decades this has only been used twice by the 
major parties. The leaders of the major parties have 
encouraged women to run, assisted ridings searching for 
prospective candidates, and provided some training 
conferences, but Erickson concludes their hands have been 
tied by the localised nature of the process®5. In recent 
years, following concern about possible abuse of the systen, 
there have been moves to formalise the local selection rules 
in Canada. Accordingly we can conclude under ‘informal- 
localised' systems opportunities for candidates are 
not restricted by the central party leadership. At the same 
time it is difficult to see what steps, beyond 
rhetorical encouragement, these parties would take to 
improve the social balance of their slate. If the final 
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decision rests in the hands of each local constituency 
party, and there are no standardised party rules concerning 
the nomination process, or reviews of the overall party 
list, this seems to exclude positive action guidelines, 
financial assistance, or shortlisting targets. 


Formal-localised recruitment 


The most common system in Western European parties is 
'formal-localised' recruitment, where explicit 
bureaucratic rules are established and implemented to 
standardise the selection process throughout the party 
organisation at national or state level. Within this 
framework decisions about which individuals get chosen are 
taken largely at constituency level, although regional 
bodies may play a part. The major parties in Britain, 
Sweden, Ireland and Germany exemplify this type. In 
Britain the main decisions about nominations, shortlisting 
and selection in the Labour and Conservative parties 
take place among different bodies within the 
constituency. Changes during the last decade have increased 
the role of grassroots party members in both major parties. 
The influence of the central leadership is to set the 
general context, rather than to determine individual 
selections. Conservative Central Office establishes the 
"Model Rules', monitors the process, vets potential 
applicants at the start of the process, and determines 
those eligible to go on the Approved List. The Labour 
party National Executive sets the detailed rules, 
monitors the process, and formally endorses nominations at 
the final stage. But more active central interference in 
the selection of individual candidates is rare, since it 
carries the dangers of party disunity®®. 


In the Swedish Social Democrats, Conservatives and Liberals 
there are three stages: putting forward names, ranking 
nominees, and adopting the list®7. The middle stage is most 
critical. Here the non-socialist parties often rely on 
meetings of activist members at the local and 
constituency level. In the Social Democrats the local 
nominating committees and the constituency executives play a 
decisive role. The party lists are based on large multi- 
member constituencies. In ranking candidates on the party 
list the party aims to produce a balanced ticket in terms of 
region, age, occupation and gender. The Social Democrats 
recommend that at least 40 per cent of candidates’ should 
be women, and every other place on the party list should 
be allocated to the opposite sex. While not always 
implemented to the letter, this sets the normal expectation 
for the local selectorate. 


In Ireland candidates for Fianne Fail and Fine Gael are 


chosen at constituency level by selection conferences or 
conventions of party members. These meetings select a 
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party ticket with three to five candidates in multi-member 
constituencies. While the main decisions are taken at local 
level, party leaders may impose additional candidates. This 
power is not widely exercised but is used occasionally 
to balance the party ticket in terms of locality, age, 
electoral appeal and gender 68. Lastly Germany provides 
a weaker exemplar of this type, with a party system based 
on formal 'mass-branch' organisations. The process of 
candidate selection in constituencies, established by 
electoral law,’ follows two models. Either a meeting is 
held in a constituency where all party members may vote. 
Or party members elect delegates who in turn vote on 
candidates. The local parties determine recruitment for 
parliamentary elections but regional party organisations 
influence the process, particularly in nominations on the 
Lander lists. Kolinsky notes that the regional and national 
party leaders have played a significant role in 
persuading local constituencies to accept more women §9. 
The names of nominees for constituencies and _ regional 
lists are compiled by the constituency and the 
regional executive, then passed to local parties for 
confirmation by party members. Gender quotas in the 
Social Democrats and Greens regulate the composition of 
party lists, while in other parties certain positions near 
the top of the list are earmarked for women. 


Formal-centralised Recruitment 


The decline of what Duverger termed ‘'caucus-cadre' and 
'militant-cell' party organisations mean that today few 


parties in Western democracies use a formal-centralised 
recruitment process. In formal-centralised systems national 
party leaders, executives or faction leaders have the 
constitutional authority to decide which candidates are 
placed on the party ticket and to impose their choice on 
local constituencies. In the past this system operated most 
Clearly in traditional communist parties organised according 
to the principle of democratic centralism, such as the PCF 
in France. In Italy Guadagnini notes within the old 
communist party, the PCI, there was a cohesive leadership 
elite which selected candidates for party lists7®. In 
the Netherlands Leijenaar notes that the degree 
of centralisation varies between parties, but the 
national executive plays an important role in the People's 
Party for Freedom and Democracy and the Liberal party 
(VVvD)71. Elsewhere, a comprehensive review of the 
evidence suggests the national leadership or executive is 
the main selector of candidates in the Austrian Socialist 
Party, in many Israeli parties before 1977, in the New 
Zealand Labour party, in the Greek PASOK and New Democracy 
parties, and in the Japanese Liberal Democratic party 72. 
Nevertheless pressures towards internal party democracy, 
and the importance of maintaining a link between 
representatives and local party organisations, mean few 
parties continue to use this system in Western democracies. 
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What are the implications of this typology? The 
classification seeks to illuminate the common features of 
how recruitment works across a range of countries, and 
therefore what strategies might be effective to change the 
process in different systems. Parties have implemented 
three types of policies to increase group representation 
in elected office. Rhetorical strategies aim at changing 
the party ethos by affirming the need for social balance 
in the slate of candidates, whether in terms of women, 
ethnic or linguistic minorities, working class or younger 
candidates, in leadership speeches, official statements, and 
party platforms. Affirmative action programmes aim to 
encourage groups to run by providing training sessions, 
advisory group targets, special conferences, financial 
assistance, and group monitoring. Positive discrimination 
sets mandatory group quotas, at a specific level, - 
whether 20, 40 or 50 per cent, - applied to internal party 
bodies, shortlists of applicants, or lists of candidates. 
The distinction between advisory targets and mandatory 
quotas is often blurred in practice, particularly if quota 
rules are not implemented. The term 'quotas' is often 
employed quite loosely, and may have different 
crosscultural connotations. But this does not invalidate the 
basic distinction between formal regulation and informal 
guidelines?73. 


The typology suggests each type of party can employ 
rhetorical and affirmative action strategies, but 
positive discrimination operates most effectively in 
formal-localised systems. It makes little sense to think 
about using positive discrimination in the major. parties 
in the United States or Canada. And, even if rules are 
passed, they are not likely to be implemented in the 
French UDF or the _ Italian Christian Democrats. 
Accordingly positive discrimination quotas are taken 
seriously in a rule-bound and bureaucratic culture where 
decisions by different bodies within an organisation need to 
be standardised. In the German Social Democrats the 
decision about who gets nominated are taken at local level, 
but they are taken within a framework of positive 
discrimination which has been effective in raising the 
proportion of women candidates, and their position on party 
lists. In Sweden positive action guidelines have been 
equally effective in most parties. Accordingly the nature of 
party organisations is one factor, among others, which seems 
worth exploring further to understand the strategies 
social groups can employ to increase their representation. 


PARTY IDEOLOGY 


One question raised by this discussion is why some 
parties have favoured one strategy over others. One 
answer is the role of party ideology: social democratic 
and Green parties are far more likely to believe 
intervention in the recruitment process is necessary and 
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appropriate, hence positive discrimination is justified to 
bring about short-term change. Parties of the right and 
center are more likely to rely upon rhetorical strategies, 
and possibly affirmative action, in the belief that women 
should be encouraged to stand, and party members should 
be encouraged to select them, but the recruitment process 
has to involve 'fair' and open competition. This pattern 
of greater intervention in the recruitment process in 
left-wing parties, via different mechanisms, is evident 
in the use of positive gender discrimination in 
candidate selection by the Socialists in France (20% 
quotas), Labour in Britain (for shortlisting only), the 
Socialist Left and Labour in Norway (40% quotas) Labour 
(PvdA) in the Netherlands (25% quotas), and the Social 
Democrats in Germany (40% quotas). Such mechanisms have 
become more widespread concerning appointments to internal 
party bodies, for example affirmative action for women, 
ethnic minority and younger delegates were introduced in 
Democratic Conventions in 197274. Just as parties of the 
right tend to favour a minimal role for government in 
the free market economy, so they lean towards non- 
intervention or regulation of the candidate recruitment 
process. 


This generalisation needs one major qualification: once 
positive discrimination is successfully implemented by 
left-wing and Green parties, others within the political 
system may follow suit. As Sainsbury suggests, in Sweden 
the Social Democrats were the first to favour women's 
elections in the late 1960, setting advisory guidelines 


where each sex should have representation of at least 40 
per cent, and their dominant position led the other parties 
to compete, and even outbid, the Social Democrats as 
champions of equality 75. The result has been a 
convergence of trends across Swedish parties. In Norway, 
however, Skjeie notes the Conservatives and Christian 
People's parties have not, so far, followed the gender 
quotas adopted by the left and center 7§, 


SUPPLY-SIDE STUDIES OF MOTIVATION AND RESOURCES: WHY DO 
CANDIDATES RUN? 


The focus of much research on the activities and powers of 
selectors has tended to neglect the other side of the 
equation: the motivation and resources of aspirants which 
brings them into political careers. In the model outlined 
earlier, on the ‘'supply-side' individuals decide to 
pursue a political career based on their motivation and 
resources. Resources refers to a range of assets which can 
be used in candidacies: time, money, support networks, 
political experience, and relevant skills. Most 
recruitment studies stress individuals need to serve a 
long political apprenticeship before they are seen as 
credible candidates for national parliaments. The criteria 
vary from one country to another but individuals usually 
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need to demonstrate a track record in local government, 
community activisn, party service, possibly trade union 
work, professional networks or family connections, or _in 
factionalised parties, loyal service within factions??. 
Candidates elected to lower levels of government, in local 
and state office, will have acquired experience, skills and 
networks useful for higher office. Indeed Gallagher 
concludes that constituency connections are the most common 
characteristics of successful aspirants’78. yet this does 
vary since these links seem essential in France, where 
deputies usually combine their position with local office, 
but 'carpet-baggers' are far more normal in parties like the 
British Conservatives. 


Running for the national legislature in single member 
districts is usually a time consuming occupation, requiring 
commitment, perhaps for two or three years before 
election day: organising volunteers, attending community 
functions, canvassing door-to-door, speaking at public 
meetings, raising funds, holding local surgeries, 
cultivating the press, meeting local groups. The formal 
campaign is only the tip of the iceberg. Candidates may 
experience successive defeats before finally succeeding. In 
multi-member districts candidates may spend less time on 
local campaigning, but, as Kolinsky notes, in Germany a 
good place on the ticket requires a long-term 
investment in party-related work’9. The personal 
financial costs of campaigning vary substantially cross- 
nationally8®. The role of independent financial 
resources seems most important in the entrepreneurial system 
in the United States, but even in countries like Britain 
where all official campaign expenses are completely funded 
by political parties, a comfortable personal income 
facilitates the costs and risks of a political career8!. 


In this model motivation is seen as equally important. 
Motivations may be diverse and multiple: the desire for 
power, public service, status, sociability, group 
representation, material rewards, partisan loyalty, 
or ideological goals. The incentive will vary in 
different types of legislature. But the political drive 
must be strong to overcome barriers where there is tough 
competition for elected office. In addition, there is a 
'feedback' loop in the systems model, since the outcome 
(the characteristics of successful candidates) may influence 
the motivation of new applicants. The common over- 
representation of white, male, higher-status professionals, 
may discourage those who do not fit this dominant role 
model from applying, if they believe they will be unlikely 
to succeed. In order to compare individual candidate 
motivation we need elite-level surveys in a range of 
countries. Innovative research projects currently under 
development in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States and Britain, with comparable cross-national items, 
will help illuminate these issues. 
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Conclusions 


The study of legislative recruitment therefore raises a 
series of issues in comparative political science. How 
people become politicians, and the consequences of this for 
political representation, for parties and legislatures, has 
been of long-standing central concern for studies of elites, 
party organisations and parliaments. Nevertheless it must be 
said that despite the range of studies contributing towards 
this subfield, comparative research has been limited by a 
bifurcated approach. On the one hand the motivation of 
individual aspirants provides one perspective, which focuses 
on what makes politicians run, and the rational costs and 
benefits associated with elected office. On the other hand, 
the traditional institutional approach has focussed on party 
organisations, the role of selectors, and the location of 
power over recruitment decisions. It can be concluded that 
a more satisfactory and comprehensive perspective can be 
developed by combining individual and institutional 
approaches, the factors influencing the supply of candidates 
and the demands of gatekeepers, within the broader context 
of the political system. 


Table 1a: 
Occupations of Parliamentarians (Lower House) 


TOT Ausl Canada FranceGreece IsraelJapanMalta NZ Port Switz USA 


LAWMAKING PROFESSIONS 

Legal Profession 

Civil Servants & Administrators 
Politicians & party officials 


BUSINESS & FINANCE 
Commercial and Business 
Accountants/financial consultants 


CHATTERING PROFESSIONS 
Educational Profession 
Journal ism/media/writers 
Social Scientists 
Literary and artistic 


OTHER PROFESSIONS 
Medical Profession 
Agriculture & farmers 
Engineering/architects 
Other White Collar 
Armed Forces 

Clergy 


MANUAL TRADES 

Manual Workers 

Trade Unionists 

Not available 20 12 17 21 


Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Election year 1987 1990 1992 1990 1992 1990 1987 1991 1990 1992 


Source: Chronicle of Parliamentary Elections and Developments 
Geneva, InterParliamentary Union, 1990-1992 


18 «11 19 6 38 17 35 13 
11 8 10 20 5 BS «6 8 11 
10 «11 1 33 
1 3 4 6 2 
2 2 6 10 3 6 1 
1 2 4 3 
5 6 4 2 % 1 te oo 1 1 
3 5 3 15 
3 10 3 13 6 
1 1 3 1 2 
1 4 
4 10 
1 
8 1 1 
| 
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Table 1b: 
Summary Occupations of Parliamentarians (Lower House) (%) 


TOTAustl Canada FranceGreece IsraelJapanMalta NZ Port Switz 


Lawmaking professions 
Business & Finance 
Chattering Professions 
Other Professions 
Manual Workers 

Not available 


100 100 100 100 100 100 


Source: Chronicle of Parliamentary Elections and Developments 
Geneva, InterParliamentary Union, 1990-1992 


USA (UK 

39 Ss 31 30 26 38 ae fr” 3 14 30 47 47 32 

? <@ 25 6 18 13 9 26 15 12 30 26 

: 20 20 21 31 17 32 3 10 12 26 22 16 24 

15 17 14 30 26 17 4 39 22 17 19 7 6 

3 10 3 5 4 1 10 

; 6 10 4 20 12 sO me 8 1 1 
100 100 100 


Table 2: 
Women Candidates and MPs in the Lower House (%) 


Women Election Change Electoral 


Finland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Nether lands 

Iceland 

Austria 

Germany List/AMS 


Switzerland List 
New Zealand 1987 FPTP 
Spain 1989 List 
Luxembourg 1984 List 
Canada 1984 FPTP 
Ireland 1989 STV 
USA 1990 " FPTP 


Belgium 1987 List 
Israel 1988 List 
UK 1987 ° FPTP 
Australia 1990 AV 
Italy 1987 List 
Portugal 1985 List 
France 1988 2ndBallot 
Greece 1989 List 
Japan 1986 SNTV 
Malta 1987 : STV 


AVERAGE 


Note: Alternative Vote (AV), Single Transferable Vote (STV) 
First-past-the-post (FTPT), Party List (List), Single Non Transferable 
Vote (STNV), 2nd Ballot, Additional Member System (AMS) 

Source: Inter-Parliamentary Union 

Distribution of Seats Between Men and Women as at 30 June 1993 

(IPU, Geneva, 1993) 


er 
MPs Year MPs System 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

13.8 16.1 2.5 
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Table 3: 
Age of Parliamentarians (Lower House) 


60+ Election 


Austria 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Germany 
Greece 
Iceland 
Israel 
Japan 
Luxembourg 
Malta 

New Zealand 
Portugal 
UK 

USA 


MEAN 


Source: Chronicle of Parliamentary Elections and Developments 
Geneva, InterParliamentary Union, 1990-1992 


: Under 30 30s 40s 50s a 
1 0 17 42 32 6 1990 
2 2 21 38 38 1 1991 

3 4 1 46 25 15 1988 
4 2 25 50 22 1 1990 
5 26 32 33 9 1990 
6 24 41 25 10 1991 
7 14 37 33 16 1992 
8 5 24 31 39 1990 
9 3 13 32 23 28 1989 
10 2 27 30 26 16 1992 
1 3 21 51 23 3 1990 
12 8 27 38 18 9 1987 
13 0 12 39 33 15 1992 
14 9 35 31 25 1990 

— 3 18 38 28 14 
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Table 4: 
Legal Eligibility for Legislative Candidates (Lower House) 


REASONS FOR DISQUALIFICATION 


Minimum Residency Criminal Insanity Election Bankrupt Other 
Offence 


Australia Country 
Austria Country 
Belgium Country 
Canada None 
Denmark Country 
Finland None 
France None 
Germany None 
Greece None 
Iceland 

Ireland None 
Israel None 
Italy None 
Japan None 
Luxembourg Local 
Malta Country 
Netherlands None 
New Zealand Local 
Norway Country 
Portugal None 


Spain None 
Sweden None 
Switzerland 

UK None 
USA Local 


MEAN 17 12 


Source: Inter-Parliamentary Union ‘Parliaments of the World! 
(Hants, Gower, 1986, 2nd Ed.) 


1 Y Y 
2 Y 
3 ¥ Y 
4 Y Y Y 
5 Y 
6 
7 
8 Y 
9 Y 
10 
11 Y Y 
12 Y 
13 Y 
14 
15 Y Y 
16 Y Y Y 
17 Y 
18 Y Y Y 
19 Y 
20 Y Y 
21 
22 
23 Y 
24 Y Y Y Y Y 
25 

| 7 3 4 
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Table 5 
Rate of Candidate Competition 


Candidates Elected 


Iceland 
Sweden 
Israel 
Italy 
Switzerland 
India 
Belgium 
Finland 
New Zealand 
Canada 
Australia 


WN — 


oO 


France 
Spain 
UK 

15 Denmark 
16 Malta 
17 Ireland 
18 Japan 
19 USA 


= 


2,238 


Source: Inter-Parliamentary Union (Geneva) 


Year 
N. N. (%) 
1,029 63 6.1 1991 
| 5,256 349 6.6 1988 
1,700 120 7.1 1988 
8,631 630 7.3 1987 
2,411 200 8.3 1987 
6,160 545 8.8 1989 
2,114 212 10.0 1987 
1,911 200 10.5 1991 
677 97 14.3 1990 
1,576 295 18.7 1988 
i 782 148 18.9 1990 
2,788 577 20.7 1988 
1,663 350 21.0 1989 
2,946 651 22.1 1991 
606 179 29.5 1990 
173 69 39.9 1987 
370 166 44.9 1989 
953 512 53.7 1990 
836 435 52.0 1992 
305 13.6 
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Table 6: 
Salaries for Members of Parliament (Lower House) 


1985/86 


Japan 

Canada 

Italy 

Germany 

Belgium 

Austria 

Australia 

Norway 

Luxembourg 

France 

New Zealand 

UK 

Denmark 

Ireland 

Nether Lands 

Finiand 

Sweden 

Greece 

Israel 15,300 
Portugal 7,500 
Malta 5,900 


OV FWD 


AVERAGE 26,583 


Source: Inter-Parliamentary Union ‘Parliaments of the World! 
(Hants, Gower, 1986, 2nd Ed.) 


($) 
USA 75, 100 


Table 7: 
Members of Parliament and Cabinet Posts 


MINISTERS MUST BE MPs 
Australia 
Ireland 
Japan 
Malta 
New Zealand 
UK 


MINISTERS ARE USUALLY MPs 
1 Belgium 

2 Canada 

Germany 


MINISTERS NOT NECESSARILY MPs 
Austria 
Denmark 
Finland 
Greece 
Israel 
Italy 
Norway 
Spain 


MINISTERS CANNOT BE MPs 
1 Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
France 
Portugal 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


Source: Interparliamentary Union Parliaments of the World 
(Hants, Gower, 1986) 


7 USA 
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Diagram 1: Model of the Recruitment Process 


POLITICAL SYSTEM 


Legal System 
Electoral System 
Party System 
Structure of Opportunities 


PARTY CONTEXT 


Party Organisation 
Party Rules 
Party Ideology 


RECRUITMENT PROCESS 


ELIGIBLES ————~ ASPIRANTS ————~ CANDIDATES ———— MPs 


A A 
Motivation Gatekeepers Voters 
+Resources 

A 


L 


| 
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Diagram 2: Party Competition 


FEW 
PARTIES 


MANY 
PARTIES 


*CATCH-ALL' Ireland 
CENTERIST USA 
Canada 


IDEOLOGICALLY Britain 
POLARISED Australia 


Sweden 
Italy 
Netherlands 
France 
Norway 
Germany 


THE RECRUITMENT PROCESS WITHIN PARTIES 


INFORMAL 
RULES 


Diagram 3 


CENTRALISED 
DECISIONS 


LOCALISED 
DECISIONS 


Dutch VVD 
French PC 
Italian PCI 
NZ Labour 
Austrian Soc 
Japan LDP 


British Cons 
German SDP 
Swedish SDP 
Norwegian Lab 
Dutch PvdA 


Italian DC 
Italian PSI 
French UDF 


US Democrats 
Canadian Libs 


FORMAL 
RULES 
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Although women legislators have expressed an interest in legislation of special concern to women, their 
opportunities for influencing policy outcomes remain limited. By evaluating congressional handling of 
reproductive policies between 1969 and 1992, I show that women have not had access to the institutional 
positions enabling them to make a difference on a policy that touches the identities of all women regardless of 
race or class. Despite increases in numerical representation, women legislators have not held the appropriate 
committee seats to change reproductive policy outcomes. Empirical evidence presented in this paper will 
show that reproductive policies have been controlled primarily by committee and subcommittee members of 
jurisdiction and that women legislators have rarely held seats on these committees. The consequence of 
placing uninterested political leaders in charge of this legislation is evident when the shape and scope of our 
national reproductive policies are evaluated. 

As more women are elected to political office each year, questions about whether women 
legislators can make a public policy difference become increasingly important. Although recent 
empirical research on women legislators indicates that they are more interested in working on 
legislation concerning women, children, and the family than their male counterparts (Saint-Germain 
1990; Thomas 1991; Thomas and Welch 1991), their election to public office does not guarantee 
their influence over these issues. A major obstacle to their success can be found in institutional 
arrangements and avenues for crafting public policy—the structure of legislative committee systems 
and the power of committee and subcommittee leaders. A thorough analysis of how institutional 
roadblocks influence one set of national policies concerning women demonstrates that women must 
gain institutional power before they can significantly influence legislation on these issues 

Since national reproductive policies—abortion, family planning, pregnancy, teenage 
pregnancy, surrogacy and parental leave—closely touch the identities of all women regardless of race 


or class, their formation at the legislative level provides a set of excellent examples with which to 


analyze the influence of women lawmakers. The fact that research shows women legislators have 


identified reproductive policies to be among those of special importance to female lawmakers 


(Berkman and O’Connor 1993; Carroll 1985; Darcy, Welch, and Clark 1987; Leader 1977; Thomas 
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and Welch 1991; Welch 1985) makes the use of these examples even more compelling. But 
although women legislators have vocalized their interest in and support for various reproductive 
policies crafted by the United States Congress over the past two decades, these lawmakers rarely 
hold positions enabling them to participate in the actual design of final policy outcomes. The policy 
consequences of having male lawmakers with the institutional power and resources, but without the 
same kind of interest or dedication, are apparent when we examine the current condition of our 
national reproductive policies, which are considered by many to be in disarray and focused almost 
entirely on abortion funding restrictions and nothing else. 

To fully understand the limits to the influence of individual women lawmakers over these 
policies, we must understand how the ability to design controversial national reproductive policies 
truly depends upon an individual’s institutional position in Congress. Then, we must consider 


whether women lawmakers have ever held the appropriate institutional position to make a policy 


difference: that is, whether they have been able to write a policy in subcommittee before it reaches 


the floor; amend a policy at full committee meetings; manage a bill on the floor as a key member of 
the subcommittee; offer amendments on the floor without facing a series of restrictive amending 
rules attached by committee chairs; or exercise postfloor influence in the conference committee 
meetings. The institution selected for analysis is the United States House of Representatives because 
the House and its committee system are often used to describe the common functioning of 
democratic legislatures. A large part of the empirical research on the effects institutional position 
and structure have on policy-making comes from data collected about the House of Representatives. 
Thus, lessons learned about congressional avenues for influencing reproductive policies can be used 
to understand the avenues other legislative bodies follow for handling similar policies. 

This paper has been divided into three sections, all leading to the conclusion that if women 


do not sit on the committees with jurisdiction over reproductive policy, it is unlikely that their 
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influence in this area will be significant. First, the importance of holding key committee positions in 
Congress will be examined. Although legislative scholars are involved in an ongoing debate about 
whether committee position confers more power than does rank-and-file membership, evidence will 
be presented showing that committee position is crucial for those interested in influencing 
reproductive policy. Second, once the importance of committee position has been established, the 
positions women legislators have held giving them jurisdiction over reproductive policy will be 
detailed. The scant number of women holding positions enabling them to make a difference over the 
past two decades is significant. Finally, a review of the scope of our national reproductive policy 
which has been crafted by a set of congressional members with reproductive policy jurisdiction will 
be presented. The lack of more comprehensive reproductive policies, like those seen in a number of 
other industrialized countries, should lead to speculation about how our national policy could be 
different. This study point to the probability that women lawmakers, who are more interested in 


these policies, might make a difference if they obtain institutional avenues for influence. 


Although avenues to influence policy have been opening for women lawmakers, opportunities 


for formal leadership positions remain limited. Because of stereotypes and expectations about the 
roles women should play in society, women legislators have had difficulty gaining respect as political 
candidates and as policy-makers (Carroll 1985; Diamond 1977; Mezey 1978; Gertzog 1984). As 
women legislators’ number and seniority have grown, their participation and success in individual 
and coalitional efforts to sponsor legislation of interest to women has increased (e.g., Saint-Germain 
1990; Thomas and Welch 1991; Tamerius 1993). Yet it is still rare to see women holding critical 
institutional positions of power, and it is difficult for women to accumulate power and resources 
when those who have power are not willing to relinquish it. To be able to exercise political 
leadership effectively, the use of institutional and individual resources are both important (Jones 


1989; Lipman-Blumen 1984; Ragins and Sundstrom 1989). Thus, regardless of numerical 
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representation, until women legislators obtain institutional power, their ability to make a policy 


difference will remain circumscribed. 
I. Committee Power 

In June 1993, a heated battle over the congressional restriction of Medicaid-funded abortions 
was fought on the floor of the House of Representatives. Concerned women legislators, including 
some of the freshman women from the 103rd Congress, engaged in an unusually bitter debate with 
Henry Hyde (R-IL) and a contingent of abortion opponents.' Despite passionate oratory from a 
group of women in coalition, the preferences of the floor activists and the President were set aside in 
favor of the policy preferred by the Appropriations Committee. Although the President’s budget did 
not include the seventeen-year-old restrictions on Medicaid-funded abortions, the Appropriations 
Committee included these restrictions in their policy design for fiscal year 1994, and they were 
ultimately approved by the entire House. 

This example reveals the power of a congressional committee in designing policy outcomes 
despite the appearance that representatives can re-design these policies on the floor. The 
twenty-five-year reproductive rights debate on the floor of the House of Representatives has often 
been characterized as the most volatile and emotionally charged that members have faced in the 
modern congress. The contentious floor debates and highly publicized floor amendments over these 
issues have helped fuel arguments that policy making is no longer controlled by the once-powerful 
congressional standing committees. Many have argued that national issues such as abortion have 
encouraged participation by congressional members on the House floor, where visibility is 
paramount, instead of in committee where participation is more difficult to trace. Yet a thorough 
analysis of the way the House handles reproductive policies indicates that decisions about these 


volatile policies are not made primarily through floor-amending activity but rather remain for the 
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most part within the purview of the committees of jurisdiction. 
A superficial analysis of reproductive policy floor amending over the years initially suggests 
that these policies provide a perfect example of the breakdown of the traditional institutional 


structure of the House. Three indicators of floor power suggest that committee position may not 


make a difference when designing reproductive policies.’ First, a sample of reproductive policy floor 


amendments made between 1973 and 1992° shows that there is a flurry of reproductive policy 
amending on the House floor every time the abortion issue captures national attention, which appears 
to indicate that representatives may be designing this policy from the floor. For example, after the 
announcement of Supreme Court decisions in Roe v. Wade (1973) and Webster v. Reproductive 
Health Services (1989), reproductive policy floor-amending activity increased substantially from 
previous years (Norton 1993a, 11-12). Because floor activity increases when these policies become 
publicly salient, committees with jurisdiction may have little control over their own agendas. 
Second, bill managers from the subcommittee have not always been successful in fending off 
unwanted amendments. In fact, 50 percent of the reproductive policy amendments opposed by the 
bill manager were successful, indicating that bill managers are not able to stop unfriendly 
reproductive-policy amendments (Norton 1993a, 12-15). Finally, a majority of reproductive policy 
floor amendments have typically been made by representatives who do not hold seats on the 
committees with jurisdiction over that specific policy. In twenty years, non-committee members 
have offered 55 percent of all reproductive policy actions. Moreover, there is evidence that the 
success rates have been better for non-committee members than they have been for committee and 
subcommittee members, indicating that committee members are not always shown respect on the 
floor when reproductive policy questions are under consideration (Norton 1993a, 15-17). 

These three indicators all point to a loss of committee influence over crafting reproductive 


policy. The depiction of committees as successful on the floor or even as central to policy outcomes 


(e.g., Dyson and Soule 1970; Fenno 1966, 1973; Hinckley 1978; Weingast and Marshall 1988; 
Wilson 1885) appears not to apply. Instead, the depictions of committees with eroded influence on 
the floor (e.g., Bach 1986; Gilligan and Krehbiel 1990; Krehbiel 1987, 1991; Smith 1989) appear to 
provide more accurate descriptions. This evidence suggests that committee position is not 
necessarily an important resource for women legislators attempting to make a difference in policy 
outcomes. If this is true, women legislators could develop personal influence to change policy from 
the floor rather than fight for the appropriate committee positions. 

Under more careful examination, however, it becomes apparent that committees and 
subcommittees do retain control over these policies, despite evidence of contentious floor debates and 
numerous floor amendments. Counting floor amendments and bill-manager success rates provides 
only a snapshot of reproductive policy-making, and it tells us nothing about the scope of institutional 
position power. An alternative methodological approach which questions the origin of key policy 
provisions and the specific identities of congress members involved in floor activity provides a more 
complete picture. This more in-depth approach shows that only a small percentage of reproductive 
policies designed in subcommittee either fail or are rewritten by the floor and remain unchanged by 
the conference committee and that a majority of the floor activity comes from a very exclusive set of 
representatives who for the most part hold key congressional committee positions. 

The first step in a more thorough analysis of reproductive policy-making includes tracing the 
origins of reproductive policy outcomes throughout the entire legislative process. We need to find 


out where the final version of national reproductive policy originates—inside committees, on the 


floor or in the conference committee. A sample of 126 bills’, identified as measures containing the 


most significant pieces of reproductive policy legislation originating between 1969 and 1992, was 
used to trace the origins of reproductive policy outcomes. Several sources were used to identify the 


origin or outcome of the final version of each piece of these reproductive policies. First, summaries 
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of the progression of the legislation through the House are provided by the Congressional Quarterly 
Almanac. These summaries gave the initial indication of where each policy provision originated. 
Second, the progression of legislation reported by the Congressional Quarterly Almanac was verified 
with the following set of primary sources: minutes from full committee mark-up meetings’; the 
Committee on Rules’ Legislative Calendars; floor debates from the Congressional Record; conference 
reports; and debates over conference reports from the Congressional Record. 

When the results of activity are recorded at each portion of the policy-making process, it is 
relatively simple to pinpoint where an idea originated and began to gather support. As the origin and 
outcome of a reproductive policy was identified, a code was assigned indicating which panel was 
responsible for the policy approach. The outcomes of both successful and unsuccessful policies were 
coded as originating in one of the following House locations: the subcommittee/committee, the floor, 
or the conference committee.° 

The analysis presented in Table 1| indicates that only 16.7 percent (21 out of 126) of all 
House reproductive policy outcomes originated from the floor, while a total of 83.3 percent (105 out 
of 126) originated from subcommittees and committees at some point in the process. Furthermore, 
Table 1 also shows that, of the 16.7 percent influenced by the floor in two decades, only 11.9 
percent (15 out of 126) became law. Included in the 83.3 percent influenced by committees are 
policies with outcomes specifically originating in the following House locations: 34.1 percent of the 


policies were crafted by subcommittees and committees and successfully passed in the form they 


were originally designed’; 11.1 percent of the policies were passed into law as committee-preferred 


compromises designed by the conference committee comprised almost entirely of subcommittee 
members; 16.7 percent of the policies were retained by the committees and never reached the House 
floor; 16.7 percent of the policies, although originally designed by subcommittees and committees, 


were vetoed by the President; and finally, 4.8 percent of the policies also originally designed by the 
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subcommittees and committees were killed by the Senate. Thus, although not always successful, a 
substantial majority of policies were designed by the committee and subcommittee. 

It is interesting to note, with an alternative configuration of the data, the number of successful 
policies the committees held responsibility over. The floor has been responsible for 21 percent (15 
out of 72) of the reproductive policies passed into law, while the committees have been responsible 
for 79 percent (57 out of 72) of the policies passed into law. Table | provides a breakdown of the 
origin of both successful and unsuccessful policies under analysis. 

TABLE | ABOUT HERE 

There are several specific examples of committee and subcommittee responsibility for the 
original design and support of reproductive policies. One of the most important and controversial is 
the Hyde Amendment, prohibiting the use of federal Medicaid funds for abortion except when the 


mother’s life is endangered. At first glance, many might argue that the Hyde Amendment provides a 


perfect example of floor power. Representative Henry Hyde (R-IL) offered an amendment to the 


Labor, Health, Education and Welfare Appropriations spending bill for fiscal year 1977. Hyde was 
not a member of the Appropriations Committee and his amendment, which was offered on the floor 
in 1976, passed and has been attached to all Labor, Health, Education and Welfare (Labor Health, 
Human Services, and Education after 1980) bills in one version or another since 1976. It appears 
that the Hyde amendment exemplifies non-committee floor-amending activity. 

A story rarely told, however, is that the Labor, Health, Human Services and Education 
subcommittee chairs and their Appropriations Committee chairs have always supported and actually 
fought for the language initially written by Representative Hyde. After the first amendment in 1976, 
the Hyde language has been initiated, supported and encouraged in the subcommittee.” Review of 
full-committee mark-up minutes and debate in the Congressional Record indicates that the two 


subcommittee leaders in charge of this legislation for the past twenty-years, Paul Flood (D-PA) and 
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William Natcher (D-KY), supported the restrictive abortion language because of personal conviction. 
Even between 1989 and 1992, when a floor majority favored loosening of the restrictive language, 
Natcher and Jamie Whitten (D-MS), the Appropriations Committee Chair, were both reluctant to 
fight for the more liberal language, allowing Medicaid funded abortions for victims of rape and 
incest. Furthermore, few realize that the actual language used for the Hyde amendment was designed 
by LHEW subcommittee member Silvio Conte (R-MA), which he offered at the conference 
committee meeting.’ The House ultimately accepted Conte’s language, not Hyde’s. 

The second step in a more thorough analysis of reproductive policy-making includes an 
identification of the floor activists attempting to change reproductive policy. Although a majority of 
representatives attempting floor amendments are non-committee members, a more in-depth analysis 
of the sample of reproductive policy floor amendments" introduced above, shows that a large 


percentage of these non-committee members come from other House subcommittees with jurisdiction 


over other kinds of reproductive policies (Norton 1993a, 20-22). These findings imply that 


committee members can expect or anticipate certain members with critical institutional positions to 
become active on the floor. 

During the entire period of floor activity studied, approximately 45 percent of the floor action 
has been by committee and subcommittee members with specific jurisdiction over a given 
reproductive policy; 27 percent has been by members with subcommittee jurisdiction over other 
kinds of reproductive policies; and, only 29 percent has been by the rank-and-file membership who 
do not have any reproductive policy committee assignments. Thus, 71 percent of the floor action 
comes from known authors with access to key institutional positions with reproductive policy 
jurisdiction. Table 2 emphasizes the decline of activity by rank-and-file membership over the years 
and the increase in activity by committee members and members from other subcommittees with 
jurisdiction. By the period between 1989 and 1992, only 7 percent of the floor action was sponsored 
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by rank-and-file members. Henry Hyde (R-IL), for example, has been a member of the Judiciary’s 
subcommittee on Civil and Constitutional Rights. When Hyde was not able to convince his 
subcommittee to sponsor a Human Life Constitutional Amendment which would prohibit abortions, 
he took action by sponsoring the Appropriations spending limitation amendment restricting the use of 
federal Medicaid funds for abortions. Like Hyde, a substantial number of the non-committee 
activists actually serve on other subcommittees with important jurisdiction over reproductive policy. 
TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE 

Furthermore, a substantial number of all floor actions are actually taken by a small group of 
activists. Even the rank-and-file members comprise an exclusive group specifically interested in 
reproductive issues. First, 43 percent of all amending activity on the floor was done by six 


individuals between 1973 and 1992: Chris Smith (R-NJ), Robert Dornan (R-CA), William 


Dannemeyer (R-CA), John Ashbrook (R-CA), Robert Bauman (R-MD), and Mark Siljander (R-MI). 


Second, the rank-and-file-members who are not associated with a committee holding jurisdiction over 
reproductive policy are comprised of an even more exclusive group. Seventy percent of all 
amending activity done by the rank-and-file members was done by four individuals: Chris Smith, 
Robert Dornan, Robert Bauman, and Mark Siljander. Because both the Rules Committee and 
committee leaders have the authority to design restrictive rules allowing floor amendment from 
specific authors, the ability for rank-and-file members to make change without committee access is 
further circumscribed by institutional structure (Bach and Smith 1989; Smith 1989; Weingast 1992). 
This may explain why, despite their interest, women legislators, without committee access, are not 
seen among the names of reproductive policy floor activists. 

These findings provide a more satisfactory explanation of floor activity than findings which 
count only levels of committee and non-committee amending activity. When the names rather than 


the numbers are considered, the small group of activists are uncovered. These results also help 


corroborate research by scholars who argue that subcommittee members have gained significant 
influence in the post-reform House (Davidson 1981; Haeberle 1978; Hall 1987; Hall and Evans 1990; 
Smith and Deering 1990). A majority of the amending comes from either subcommittee members 
with jurisdiction over the reproductive policy under debate or from subcommittee members with 
parallel jurisdiction over reproductive policy from other committees. Further, the results emphasize 
the conclusion that committees not only have significant influence over reproductive policy at various 
stages of the legislative process, but that committees are keenly aware of who the non-committee 
activists are on the House floor. 
II. Women Legislators’ Access to Position Power 

What opportunities have women legislators had to make change in reproductive policy 
outcomes? Evidence to be presented next suggests that women legislators have not had the 
opportunity to significantly develop reproductive policies because they do not hold the leadership or 
committee positions enabling them to make change. Since we have seen that a substantial majority 
of reproductive policies are designed inside committees and floor amending is dominated by 
representatives with committee jurisdiction over reproductive policy, it is crucial for those interested 


in making change to hold the appropriate committee positions. Although there have always been 


opportunities for participation in contentious floor debates, avenues for crafting these policies are 


limited to those sitting in the right position. Much of the floor activity is "smoke and mirrors," while 
the real action takes place inside standing committees, Rules Committee, and conference committees. 
Women legislators have demonstrated their interest in forming national legislative 
reproductive policy by their involvement in informal coalitions seeking change, membership in the 
Congressional Caucus on Women’s Issues, sponsorship of legislation, and participation in floor 


debate. For example, some of the most passionate floor speeches on these issues over twenty-five 
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years have come from women legislators such as Bella Abzug (D-NY), Shirley Chisholm (D-NY), 


Cardiss Collins (D-IL), Marge Roukema (R-MD), Patricia Schroeder (D-CO) and Barbara Boxer (D- 


CA). Although these individual and coalition efforts are important, the sponsorship of legislation and 


participation in floor debate does not necessarily indicate an ability to influence the passage of 
legislation throughout the complex bill-making process. The freshman women legislators of the 
103rd Congress who attempted to remove the Appropriation Committee’s Medicaid abortion funding 
restrictions quickly found that floor debates did not lead to policy change. After the vote on 
continuance of the restrictions passed, Corinne Brown (D-FLA) was quoted as saying, "It’s still all 


white men in blue suits that know what’s best."!! 


Clearly, Brown’s implication is that those with the 
institutional resources and power are still able to make policy decisions despite the fact that the 
policy does not touch their lives. 

Measurement of policy influence must include an evaluation of the female legislators’ 
involvement in all parts of the bill-making tree to be complete. We need to look at more than 
numerical representation and actions like bill sponsorship to see if women legislators have influence. 
A review of their participation in committee, subcommittee, and conference committee activity will 
show that women have not had the access to positions enabling them to influence reproductive 
policy. Since committees also control a substantial amount of amending on the floor (Weingast 
1989, 1992), the participation of women legislators has been limited to bill sponsorship and speeches 
on the floor. An examination of female legislator’s floor-amending activity will show how 
infrequent their floor participation has been over two decades. 

First, women legislators have rarely held seats on the committees with reproductive policy 
jurisdiction. Ironically, reproductive policies have been split among some of the most powerful 


committees in Congress. Most of the reproductive policy measures considered by the House floor 


have been handled primarily by the following House committees: Appropriations, Energy and 


Commerce, Judiciary, Education and Labor, Armed Services, and Foreign Affairs committees. 
Specifically, Table 3 shows that 60 percent of the policies were steered by the powerful 
Appropriations Committee and that the similarly powerful Energy and Commerce steered another 23 
percent. Between 1973 and 1990, an average of five women per Congress sat on the key committees 
dealing with reproductive policy. The average number of women on each of these committees 
during this period are as follows: Appropriations, 2.1; Energy and Commerce, 1.1; Judiciary, 1.3; 
and, Education and Labor, 1.2 (see Table 3). 
TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE 

Because women legislators lack the same seniority and prestige enjoyed by many male 
legislative leaders, their ability to attain assignment to seats on these committees is limited. Unless 
women obtain assignment to these committees, their lack of position power may continue to 
circumscribe their ability to make a difference because these committees are not likely to relinquish 
influence. A number of legislative scholars have argued that these particular committees continue to 
control their policy activity on the floor despite evidence of increased floor-amending activity since 
the reform of Congress in the mid-1970s (Davidson 1992; Dodd and Oppenheimer 1992; Price 1985; 
Smith 1989; Smith and Deering 1990). Therefore, an overwhelming number of reproductive policies 


are managed by the kind of committee that typically commands respect on the floor and utilizes 


strategies at all parts of the bill-making process to usher through their version of the legislation.'* It 


is unlikely that these committees will yield control to rank-and-file members. 

Yet, many scholars argue that there is an even more important institutional position to 
consider—subcommittee membership. In many respects, membership on a subcommittee with power 
Over reproductive policy is more important than holding a committee position. After the passage of 
the "subcommittee bill of rights" in the mid-1970s, many legislative scholars began to argue that 


Congress had become a subcommittee government. Several studies note the power of the 
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subcommittee and the recent institutionalization of a more decentralized Congress controlled by 
subcommittees (Davidson 1981; Haeberle 1978; Hardin, Shepsle and Weingast 1983; Smith and 
Deering 1990, p. 140-143). Norton (1993b) agrees that subcommittees are powerful, especially in 
their ability to influence reproductive policies. Approximately 70 percent of the amendments offered 
in full committee markup meetings are made solely by subcommittee members, and 85 percent of all 
reproductive policies reported to the floor from committee were entirely designed by the 
subcommittee of jurisdiction (Norton 1993b, Chp. 4).'? Thus, it is likely the subcommittee-designed 
version of a reproductive policy will be passed intact without alteration by the floor. 

Unfortunately, only three women in the twenty-five years under analysis have held 
assignments on key reproductive policy subcommittees. Between 1969 and 1992, no women sat on 
Appropriations subcommittees with specific jurisdiction over reproductive policy; only Cardiss 


Collins (D-IL) was seated for three Congresses on the Energy and Commerce’s subcommittee on 


Health and the Environment with jurisdiction over family planning programs; only Patricia Schroeder 


(D-CO) has been seated on the Judiciary’s subcommittee on Civil and Constitutional Rights with 
jurisdiction over constitutional abortion questions; and, only Marge Roukema (R-NJ) has consistently 
been involved in the Education and Labor committees deliberations over the Family and Medical 
Leave Acts with her position on the Labor Management Relations subcommittee. Furthermore, none 
of these women has held a position of leadership on these subcommittees or committees. Marge 
Roukema comes closest to a leadership position because of her Ranking Minority status on the 
Education and Labor subcommittee. 

Subcommittee membership confers valuable benefits beyond granting congress members 
access to designing policy vehicles. Subcommittee leaders are typically the bill managers on the 
floor, giving these individuals privileges in crafting the floor rules and managing the floor debate; 


and subcommittee members usually are granted seats on the conference committee, giving these 
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individuals a chance to influence policy at the final point in the policy-making process. Because 
women legislators have not held subcommittee leadership positions in the twenty-five years under 
study, they have never had the opportunity to manage a bill; they have not participated in crafting 
restrictive floor rules; and they have rarely been seated on the conference committees which hammer 
out House and Senate reproductive policy disagreements. Bill managers have used their influence to 
attach restrictive rules to approximately 82 percent of all legislation containing reproductive policy 
elements between 1969 and 1992 (Norton 1993b, Chp 3), limiting the scope of reproductive policy 
floor amending to individuals approved of by the committee leaders. Furthermore, out of 92 
reproductive policy bills which faced bicameral resolution between 1969 and 1992, only five of the 
conferences dealing with reproductive policy issues included women legislators (Norton 1993b). 
Finally, since women have not held the necessary committee or subcommittee positions in 


numbers to influence reproductive policy, we need to consider what they have been able to 


accomplish on the floor. As noted, however, a substantial number of the measures including 


reproductive policies have had restrictive rules attached by the committee of jurisdiction. Thus, 
women legislators have not even had the opportunity to make changes as individuals on the floor. 
Four women between 1973 and 1992 offered amendments or procedural motions on the floor of the 
House of Representatives.'* Only Patricia Schroeder (D-CO) (twice), Barbara Boxer (D-CA), and 
Olympia Snowe (R-MA) took floor action. Unfortunately, only one of these actions was successful. 
During consideration of the fiscal year 1992 appropriations for the Departments of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education, Patricia Schroeder was able to offer a point of order which dropped 
a parental notification requirement from Title X of the Public Health Service Act.'* It is interesting 
to note that Schroeder was not a member of the standing committee of jurisdiction, but she is a 
member of a subcommittee with reproductive policy jurisdiction. In other words, she is one of the 


few women with an established institutional position on a committee handling reproductive policy. 
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III. The Policy Consequences 
Linking women lawmakers’ lack of institutional power to the quality of our national 
reproductive policies is a difficult task. There are too few women in national public office who have 
held appropriate committee positions to show an empirical correlation between their actions and the 


condition of our national reproductive policies. Recent research on women state legislators and two 


congressional case examples, however, indicate that women legislators can bring change to this 


policy area if given institutional avenues for influence. Berkman and O’Connor (1993) found that 
the increased presence of women state legislators significantly affected a set of state abortion 
policies. Specifically, they found that women who sat on the appropriate committees were successful 
at blocking legislation they opposed from being reported to the floor (112). Similarly, at the national 
level, Patricia Schroeder holds a seat on the Judiciary Committee’s subcommittee which has been 
responsible for blocking all human-life constitutional amendments from reaching the House floor; 
and Marge Roukema holds a seat on the Education and Labor Committee’s subcommittee which was 
instrumental in ushering the Family and Medical Leave Act through Congress. 

These pieces of evidence are not conclusive, yet they emphasize a need to consider our 
elected political leaders as those responsible for the shape of our current reproductive policies. 
Although congressional leaders do hold responsibility over reproductive policy through their 
committee jurisdiction, Congress has been reluctant to provide decisive policy on anything but 
restrictions for Medicaid-funded abortion (e.g., Craig and O’Brien 1993, Chp. 4; Block 1992). Much 
of the reproductive policy literature places blame for poor policy on the interest groups responsible 
for framing the issues (e.g., Aries 1987; Davis, A. 1981 Chp. 12; Davis, S. 1987; Fried 1990; Gelb 
and Palley 1987; Shapiro 1981) or on the Judiciary for being either too active or inactive depending 


on perspective (e.g., Glendon 1987; Rodman, Sarvis, and Bonar 1987; Rubin 1982; Tribe 1990). 
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Research, however, must also focus on the effect that the lack of leadership has on reproductive 
policy outcomes. 


Our congressional leaders govern within a system which has traditionally considered 


reproduction to be outside the realm of politics. Pregnancy, birth, and raising children are treated as 


"prepolitical" throughout the writings of great western political theorists (Brown 1983, 1988). These 
writings have translated into institutional practices we live with today. The lack of involved 
leadership, therefore, has deep historical and institutional roots. Many legislators would be happy to 
forget about "the abortion problem" or family planning concerns because most do not have a 
personal stake in these issues and there is no tradition of interest to require that they pursue new 
policy directions with the resources at their disposal. Still, despite the ancient claims that 
reproduction is of no concern to political leaders, these leaders are involved in the framing of these 
policies with both their actions and inactions. State decisions to organize and regulate social and 
political relations between women and men affect the lives of individual citizens (Brown 1983, 1988; 
Eisenstein 1983; Petchesky 1984). The decision to fund abortions for Medicaid recipients and the 
decision to grant family care leave for employees make a difference in individual lives, especially the 
lives of women. 

The consequence of having political leaders uninterested in, but inevitably responsible for 
reproductive polices is evident when the scope of the legislative policies designed to regulate 
reproduction between 1969 and 1992 are evaluated. Since 1969, congressional decision-making for 
reproductive policy has been marked by a set of practices that indicate an abdication of leadership: 
the policies are fragmented into multiple committee jurisdictions; they have been handled as riders on 
other forms of legislation instead of as conventional legislation; they have been focused almost 
entirely on the single issue of abortion and not on the entire package of reproductive policies; and 


since 1981 there has been no policy innovation, only retrenchment of former policies. Each of these 
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practices will be considered in turn. 

First, there are at least ten House Committees and nineteen House subcommittees that have 
claimed reproductive policy jurisdiction over the past two decades. In the previous section, both the 
Appropriations and Energy and Commerce Committees were identified as holding jurisdiction over 
several of these policies. The Energy and Commerce Committee holds jurisdiction over family 
planning, contraceptive research, and surrogacy arrangements, while the Appropriations Committee 
holds jurisdiction over the funding of the entire range of these policies. But there are many more 
committees involved. To name a few, the Judiciary Committee considers all reproductive freedom 
bills and human life constitutional amendments; the Education and Labor Committee considers 
pregnancy, family leave and employment issues; the Foreign Affairs Committee handles global 
population planning; and the Ways and Means Committee works on prenatal care covered under 
Medicaid. One of the more interesting jurisdictions has occurred at the subcommittee level—the 
Energy and Commerce Committee’s subcommittee on Transportation, Tourism, and Hazardous 
Materials claimed jurisdiction over surrogacy arrangements in 1987.'° This kind of fragmentation 
shows the lack of coordination and the congressional reluctance to work on comprehensive national 
policies. Instead of coordinating policy direction, these policies are spread all over Congress. 
Although there are other issues scattered among committees and multiple jurisdictions are growing 
(Collie and Cooper 1989; Davidson and Oleszek 1992), few policies face such extensive 
fragmentation. 

Second, most reproductive policy legislation has come in the form of riders on other 
legislation. When the proportion of reproductive policy made in the form of amendments or riders 
on other measures is compared to the proportion made as conventional legislation, full policy 


legislation appears rare. Approximately 77 percent of all reproductive policies included in the 


sample of 126 bills'’ has been considered in the form of amendments to other legislation. Abortion 
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funding bans for Medicaid recipients, Peace Corp volunteers, federal prisoners, overseas military 
personnel and federal employee insurance plans have all come in the form of appropriation-limitation 
amendments. Similarly, bans on abortion services through the Legal Service Corporation, Civil 
Rights Commission, and fetal tissue research have come in the form of legislative amendment. In 
over two decades, less than one-fourth (23 percent) of the policy has come in the form of 
conventional legislation designed and carried out as one whole policy. The few whole reproductive 
policy measures, however, do include more comprehensive forms of state reproductive policy action: 
Title X of the Public Health Services Act (family planning), family planning reauthorization 


measures, the Pregnancy Discrimination Act of 1978, Health Services Centers bills and Foreign Aid 


authorization measures, which include authorization for global family planning programs." 


Finally, Congress has focused substantial majority of its reproductive policy effort on the 
single issue of abortion. Moreover, since the announcement of Roe v. Wade in 1973, the proportion 
of reproductive policy that has focused on abortion has steadily grown. A comparison of abortion 
policies to non-abortion reproductive policies in the sample of 126 bills, shows that 75 percent of all 
reproductive policy made in two decades centers on abortion. Before 1980, however, over one-third 
(35 percent) of all reproductive policies considered by Congress included policy designs for the non- 
abortion policies. Not until after 1980 did congressional attention to non-abortion policies drop to 
less than one-fourth (21 percent) of all reproductive policy efforts. 

Unfortunately, the non-abortion policies crafted after 1980 were also more likely to fail. A 
majority of these policies never made it out of committee, were not approved by the entire House, or 
were vetoed by the President. Before 1980, over half of the non-abortion policies became law (57 
percent), while after 1980 only 39 percent became law. Additionally, the pre-1980 policies that 
became law were distinctly different from those passed prior to 1980 because they included major 


changes to national policy such as the 1970 family planning legislation and the 1978 pregnancy 
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discrimination legislation. Post-1980 policies that became law made only minor adjustments to 
national policy such as the prohibition of housing discrimination for pregnant women” and increases 
in Medicaid funding for pregnant women.” 

Figure 1 shows the steadily-growing proportion of abortion-related policy considered in 
Congress since 1969. The only apparent exception to the growing attention to abortion occurred 
between 1985 and 1988, but at the same time, it is important to note, that 60 percent of the non- 
abortion policies considered during this period failed. Thus, abortion legislation actually remained 
predominant between 1985 and 1988. After the announcement in 1989 of the Supreme Court 
decision in Webster v. Reproductive Health Services, many expected congressional leaders to take 
more reproductive policy action because national attention was turned towards their decisions 
regarding these issues. Still, Figure 1 shows that only 15 percent of the policies considered after 


1989 were non-abortion policies indicating a continued fixation on abortion. Furthermore, not one of 


the non-abortion policies considered after 1989 was successful. The Family and Medical Leave Act 


did not become law until the 103rd Congress (1993). 
FIGURE | ABOUT HERE 

In summary, the evidence of fragmented reproductive policy committee jurisdictions, the lack 
of full policy legislation, and a narrow focus on abortion all point to a congressional anomie over 
reproductive policy. Leaders with the jurisdictional responsibility are apparently unwilling to work 
towards more coherent policy regardless of moral convictions. Unlike many other nations, the 
United States is distinguished by its abdication from this policy area (Block 1992; Stetson, 1992). A 
few scholars have recently compared the national policies of inactive and active states and have 
suggested that for a nation allowing abortion, the U.S. is unique in its lack of comprehensive 
reproductive policy. States like France and Sweden, which are actively involved in crafting 


reproductive policy, are seen to have more comprehensive reproductive policies with abortion and 


non-abortion policy linked to state health plans (e.g., Kommers 1992; Glendon 1987; Stetson 1992). 
For example, the Alan Guttmacher Institute reports that in seventeen developed countries abortion 
services are available free of charge as part of an entire package of national health and reproductive 
health insurance plans (Henshaw 1992, 426). These observations are not intended to suggest that 
legislative attention should supersede judicial questions of constitutional rights, but they are intended 
to show that the U.S. is noted world-wide for lack of legislative leadership in this policy area. 
THE FUTURE OUTLOOK 

Women’s lack of influence over a policy which affects the lives of women sets up a spiral of 
consequences in a societal and political system based on gender power (Lipman-Blumen 1984). 
Although women are entering public office more frequently, the routes open to women candidates are 
still more limited for women than they are for men. Therefore, there are few women legislators and 


none with enough seniority or power in this policy area to accumulate the institutional resources to 


make a difference on outcomes. Without the institutional resources, women lawmakers are then not 


able to make the kinds of policy changes which might help individual women gain more power and 
resources in their lives. Thus, the cycle continues with male legislators accumulating the resources 
to perpetuate position power (Lipman-Blumen 1984, 189; Ragins and Sundstrom 1989, 81). Position 
power in this case includes the jurisdictional power over a policy that primarily affects women. 

A future with reproductive policy designed by interested women congressional leaders is 
difficult to envision within the current system. Since the rate at which women will increase 
numerical representation and secure the appropriate institutional position is unknown, there is no 
indication that our method of designing national reproductive policy will change. Still we can 
consider alternative futures with two possible scenarios. One includes the formation of a single 


committee with reproductive policy jurisdiction that would attract members keenly interested in 
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framing clear policy goals; while the other includes encouraging women legislators despite their 
numbers to seek appropriate seats of power within the current institutional structure. 


For several reasons, however, the first proposition is dangerous. A single reproductive policy 


committee might be subject to control by extreme factions on either side of the policy debate. 


Moreover, a committee dedicated to women’s issues and filled with interested women legislators 
would probably not gain congressional prestige and power. Historically, organizational resources and 
assets held by women do not have the same value as the same organizational resources and assets 
held by men (Ragins and Sundstrom, 1989, 81). 

Thus, if women legislators wish to involve themselves in crafting different kinds of 
outcomes, the evidence about committee control over reproductive policy suggests that they must 
seek position power within the current institutional structure The Congressional Caucus on Women’s 
Issues has been working since 1981 to assure that women legislators seek and receive committee 
assignments which will aid in the achievement of their policy goals. Through appropriate committee 
assignment interested women legislators may be able to make their mark on policy development. 
The 103rd Congress has already provided more opportunities for women to influence reproductive 
policies. Each of the committees involved in this policy had increased numbers of women assigned 
in 1993. Appropriations had six women; Energy and Commerce had four; Education and Labor had 
five; and Judiciary still had only one. Of more significance, however, is the fact that for the first 
time four women from Appropriations sat on the Labor Health, Human Services and Education 
subcommittee, which has jurisdiction over the funding for many reproductive policy programs. 

Although women in future Congresses may not immediately be able to use committee 
resources to make a difference, there still is room for optimism because women have historically 
shown more interest and have fought both individually and in coalitions for policy success in this 
area. When women achieve committee power or position power, they will be able to use these 


resources at their disposal to make policy differences. 
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TABLE 1 
ORIGIN OF REPRODUCTIVE POLICY OUTCOMES: 1969-1992 


House Floor: 16.7% ( 21) 
Successful 
Policy designed/killed on floor 11.9% ( 15) 
Unsuccessful 
Died After Floor Passage 4.8% ( 6) 


Subcommittee/Committee: 83.3% (105) 
Successful 

Subcommittee/Committee design 34.1% ( 43) 

Conference Committee design 11.1% ( 14) 


Unsuccessful 
Stalled in Committee 16.7% ( 21) 
Died After Floor Passage 48% ( 6) 
Vetoed by President 16.7% ( 21) 


Number of bills in parentheses. (n=126) 

Source: Congressional Records 1969-1992; Congressional Quarterly Almanacs, 1969-1991; 
Congressional Quarterly Weekly, 1992; Committee Meeting Minutes from Appropriations, 
Energy and Commerce, Judiciary, and Education and Labor Committees, 1975-1992; 
Conference Committee Reports, 1973-1992. 
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TABLE 2 
TYPE OF AUTHOR FOR REPRODUCTIVE POLICY FLOOR ACTIONS: 1973-1992 


CONGRESSES Committee* Jurisdiction” Rank-and File‘ 


93rd and 94th (1973-1976) 8.3% ( 1) 58.3% ( 7) 33.3% 
95th and 96th (1977-1980) 45.0% (18) 20.0% ( 8) 35.0% 
97th and 98th (1981-1984) 35.7% ( 5) 14.3% ( 2) 50.0% 
99th and 100th (1985-1988) 57.9% (11) 15.8% ( 3) 26.3% 


101st and 102nd (1989-1992) 55.6% (15) 37.0% (10) 7.4% (2) 


Number of actions in parentheses. (n=112) 

“ Includes actions taken by standing committee members. 

® Includes actions taken by members of subcommittees with specific reproductive policy jurisdiction. 

* Includes actions by non-committee members and members without reproductive policy jurisdiction on another committee. 
Source: Congressional Record, 1969-1992. 
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Table 3 


TABLE 3 
COMMITTEE JURISDICTION OVER REPI 


% of Legislation 
Committee Under Jurisdictio 


Appropriations 59.0% (62) 

Energy and Commerce 22.9% (24) 

Judiciary 4.8% ( 5) 

Education and Labor 4.8% ( 5) 

Armed Services and 6.7% € 7) 
Foreign Affairs 

Government Operations® 1.9% ( 2) 


Number of policies in parentheses. (n=105). Only policies considered on 

* Average number of committee members only recorded for four commi 

> Average number of women sitting on each committee, only recorded f 

parentheses is the percent of women legislators sitting on each of the fo 

“ Government Operations had jurisdiction over Nixon’s National Comm 

Source—-Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1969-1991; Congressional Q 
Jeekly, 1992; Congressional Record, 1969-1992. 
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EPRODUCTIVE POLICIES: 1969-1992 
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Fig. 1: % of Abortion and Non-Abortion 
Congressional Policies: 1969-1992 
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APPENDIX I 
A. REPRODUCTIVE POLICY FLOOR AMENDING SAMPLE: This sample includes |12 amendments and 
procedural motions made to 105 bills on the floor of the House between the Ninety-third (1973-1974) and the One- 
hundred-and-second (1991-1992) Congresses. Amendments made between the Ninety-first (1969-1970) and the Ninety- 
second (1971-1972) were not included in the sample because there were no floor actions taken on reproductive policy 
legislation prior to 1973, except for the approval or passage of legislation. The bills and policies selected to collect 
amendment data were identified as those that included the most significant pieces of reproductive policy legislation, by 
the Congressional Quarterly Almanac and four national interest groups dedicated to reproductive policy issues: the 
National Abortion Action Rights League, National Right to Life Committee, National Women’s Political Caucus, and 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America. Use of all five sources assures that the sample represents a comprehensive, if 
not a complete, list of all reproductive policies considered by the House. Both amendments and procedural motions have 
been included in the sample of 112 floor actions. Since 1973, there have been 74 primary amendments (66.1%), 15 
secondary amendments (13.4%), and 23 procedural motions (20.5%) dealing with reproductive policy. Procedural 
motions are considered in addition to primary and secondary amendments, because debate on the House floor indicates 
that the majority of these procedural motions had policy meaning. Procedural motions include the following types of 
actions: motions to rise; time limits to debate, and recommittal attempts. A vote for or against a procedural motion can 
lead to significant differences in reproductive policy outcomes. For example, in 1987, during consideration of the Labor, 
Health, Human Services, and Education Appropriations bill, subcommittee chair William Natcher (D-KY) engineered a 
“time limit on debate” which prevented an amendment banning funds on RU-486 from being offered on the floor. (Unit 
of analysis=type of floor action). 


B. REPRODUCTIVE POLICY SAMPLE: This sample is comprised of 126 bills identified as those containing 
significant pieces of reproductive policy legislation, originating between 1969 and 1992 (91st through the 102nd 
Congresses). These are bills that have been considered at any point in the policy-making process. The sample contains 
all of the bills which were used to collect the sample of floor amendments discussed in section A above, as well as bills 
that faced no floor activity or never left the committee. The sample of policy measures was selected in the same way the 
sample of floor amendments was selected—the Congressional Quarterly Almanac and reports from four national interest 
groups helped identify all of the significant reproductive policies considered between 1969 and 1992. The difference 
between the two samples is the unit of analysis. In the sample of policies, the policy itself is the unit of analysis. This 


allows legislation only considered in committee to be counted as part of the policy process. (Unit of analysis=the policy) 


APPENDIX II 


Coding scheme for the origin of reproductive policy floor origins: floor origin or floor defeat was coded 1; 
subcommittee/committee origin was coded 2; conference committee origin was coded 3; presidential veto of bill crafted in 
committee was coded 4; policy that died after leaving House floor, but with evidence of floor influence was coded 5; 
policy that died after leaving House floor, but with evidence of committee influence was coded 6; policy that never left 
committee was coded 7. Policies that were crafted in the subcommittee, were rewritten on the floor, and returned to 
original form in the conference committee were coded 2; while policies that were crafted in the conference committee 
were coded 3. All of the policies vetoed by the President were originally crafted inside the committees which made 
coding of these policies simple. The coding scheme assures that policies either originating or failing on the floor are 
coded as clear indicators of floor power. The policies killed by the Senate and the President are considered to be of 
committee origin because they were not affected by floor actions; they originated in the committees and remained intact 
until they left House control. 


NOTES 
See Los Angles Times, “Abortion Funds Ban Retained in House Test", July 1, 1993. Al; and, Los Angeles Times, 
"Rep. Hyde Still Likes Controversy", July 6, 1993. AS 


As examples of scholars who use similar kinds of indicators to measure floor and committee power, see Smith 
(1989) and Weingast (1989, 1992). 


See Appendix I,a for description of the sample of reproductive policy floor amendments. 
See Appendix I,b for description of the sample of reproductive policy measures considered by Congress 
Minutes of full-committee mark-up minutes are stored in the committee offices. Committees make these minutes 


available to interested individuals in their offices. The minutes are not verbatim transcripts of the full meeting, 
but they are minutes which summarize all debates and amending activity conducted in mark-up meetings. 
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INDEPENDENCE WITHOUT ENTRENCHMENT: 
The British House of Commons in the Post-Thatcher Era 


PHILIP NORTON 
University of Hull 


MPs in the new Parliament elected in April 1992 have proved willing to utilise their 
power to defeat the government in particular votes, but they have not used that power 
extensively or substantially in order to change structures and procedures that would 
enable the House to exert greater scrutiny and influence of government on a continuing 
basis. The failure is all the more remarkable given a growth in demand for reform in 
the period from the demise of the Thatcher premiership in November 1990 to the 
general election of 1992. The situation is in sharp contrast to the Parliament of 1979-83 
when MPs did use that power to achieve structural and procedural reform, following 
pressure for change in the preceding Parliament. The explanation for the failure of 
reform in the present Parliament is to be found principally in the absence of leadership 
and the fact that MPs are more concerned with day to day pressures than the long-term 
consequences of those pressures. The likelihood, therefore, is that MPs will bequeath 
to their successors a House less well able to cope than before with demands made of it, 
despite the means being at their disposal to bequeath a House better able to cope. The 
1979-83 Parliament was dubbed ‘the reform Parliament’. The present Parliament may 


go down in history as 'the Parliament of lost opportunity’. 


Paper prepared for delivery at the British Politics Group panel on ‘Changes in 
Legislative Role and Status: The House of Commons in the Post-Thatcher Era’ at the 
annual conference of the American Political Science Association, Washington DC, 2-5 
September 1993. 
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The British House of Commons has been distinctive for most of the twentieth century, 
first, for the extent of party cohesion in the division lobbies and, second, for the 
emphasis on business being conducted in the chamber. By the 1960s, party cohesion 
was - as Samuel Beer put it - so close to 100 per cent that there was no longer any point 
in measuring it (Beer 1969: 350). The House was a world leader in terms of the 
number of hours it sat each year (Blondel 1973: 58). 


The two facts are not unrelated. The party grip helped maintain nineteenth century 
perceptions of a 'good' legislature - a body of independent men meeting in plenary 
session to discuss the broad affairs of state (see Norton 1990). It has suited 
government that business should be conducted predominantly on the floor of the House 
rather than through the medium of committees, or at least through the medium of 
permanent, investigative committees. The only committee structure established in the 
first six decades of the century was the standing committee structure, a structure 
initiated by - and favouring - government. Committees were appointed on an ad hoc 
basis and they replicated not only party strength but also party behaviour on the floor of 


the House. The appointment of several 'standing' committees allowed government to 


get several bills considered at the same time while not releasing its grip on the 
proceedings. Even with standing committees processing bills, the House still remained 
a world-beater in the length of its sittings. 


For MPs, party came first. The Members were returned on a party label and saw the 
chamber as the essential arena in which to proclaim their beliefs and express their 
support for party. For men of independent means, there were other interests to be 
pursued, either concomitant with or subsequent to a spell in the House. Politics was 
not the be all and end all of their life (see King 1981). Such men were found largely on 
the Conservative - and the dwindling Liberal - benches. Labour MPs were wedded to 
the concept of intra-party democracy and unity in voting following caucus decisions. 
However, equally important, their background largely militated against an emphasis on 
committee work in the House. Many were trade-union sponsored or small 
businessmen, which, given low parliamentary salaries, meant that the latter had to 
devote much time to their outside interests while the former, though attending trade 
union group meetings, had no specialised knowledge of the sort that would sustain 


committee work, either in the House or the parliamentary party (Norton 1979: 41-42). 


For government, the ideal House was one that would not subject it and its measures to 
overly critical scrutiny, but instead go through the motions of debate and then loyally 
pass its measures. The attitudes and background of Members helped ensure that the 


government was not disappointed. 
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However, pressure for change did express it, albeit sporadically, among a number of 
MPs. Some MPs wanted at least to be listened to by their leaders, rather than taken for 
granted. This desire for greater involvement and communication found an outlet in the 
development of the 1922 Committee and backbench committees on the Conservative 
side of the House (Norton 1979, 1994a). Labour backbench committees developed 
after the 1945 election. Within the House itself, some MPs pressed for the greater use 
of committees - a proposal that 'was much in the air in the 1920s and 1930s' (Hansard 
Society 1967: 132). However, government was not prepared to concede any 
significant change and none took place. 


The 1950s and, more especially, the 1960s saw the return of more career-oriented 
MPs, for whom politics was both a full-time and life-long career. The old trade 
unionist MPs on the Labour side gave way to more professional Members. On the 
Conservative side, the Maxwell-Fyfe reforms lessened the grip of the men of means 
who could, in effect, buy their candidatures. Members wanted to be more involved in 
the affairs of the House and were less willing than their predecessors to accept the 
limited means available on the floor of the House to be involved. 


By the end of the 1960s, there was thus the first condition in place necessary for 
effective reform of parliamentary structures: a desire among a substantial body of MPs 
for change. In the latter half of the decade, a second condition was met: the 
appointment of a Leader of the House sympathetic to reform. Richard Crossman 
introduced a number of proposals, among them the selective use of a number of select 
committees and morning sittings (see Norton 1981: 205). However, the reforms 
achieved little. The select committees laboured to little effect - the Agriculture 


Committee was wound up - and morning sittings were abandoned. 


The reasons for the failure of the ‘Crossman reforms’, I would hypothesize, are 
because two other conditions were absent. First, though many MPs - particularly on 
the Labour side - pressed for change, the package put before the House was a selective 
one concocted by Crossman himself, designed to facilitate the more efficient despatch 
of government business while enhancing the capacity of the House to engage in critical 
scrutiny. The package itself did not emanate from the House, and it was constrained by 
the demands of Crossman's ministerial colleagues. (The Foreign Secretary was not 
prepared to countenance a Select Committee on Foreign Affairs. When Crossman 
raised the idea with Prime Minister Harold Wilson, ‘I saw Burke [Sir Burke Trend, 
Cabinet Secretary] purse his lips and Harold open his mouth and I realise that it's 
extremely unlikely that this will ever happen’; Crossman 1977: 466.) Second, the 
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House itself was not prepared to substitute reforms of its own nor prepared to act to 
sustain the reforms that Crossman had introduced. At the end of the day, the onus for 
change remained with government, a government secure in a party majority that would 
defer to its wishes. Hence the partial nature of the Crossman reforms. 


Behavioural and structural changes 1970-83 


The 1970s saw two remarkable changes, both directly eroding - though not destroying 
- the two characteristics of the House in the twentieth century. First, MPs suddenly 
proved relatively more independent in their voting behaviour. Second, the House 
introduced structural reforms that reduced the emphasis on the chamber as the principal 
arena for the scrutiny both of public policy and the conduct of government. 


Again, the two developments are not unrelated, in that the second was facilitated by the 
first. At the beginning of the decade, Conservative MPs voted against their own side 
more often, in greater numbers and with more effect than ever before (Norton 1978, 
1980). The scale of the cross-voting was unprecedented. For the first time this 
century, a government with a clear overall majority was defeated - on six occasions - 
because some of its own supporters entered the opposition lobby. The cause of this 
behavioural change has been the subject of considerable debate (see Norton 1978, 
Schwarz 1980, Franklin, Baxter and Jordan 1986, Norton 1987), but nothing has 
deflected this writer from the view that Edward Heath's prime ministerial leadership 
provided the triggering mechanism for dissident Conservative MPs to express their 
dissent in the division lobbies, rather than - as previously - confining it to private 
meetings and party committees (Norton 1978). Once the government was defeated, it 
provided a precedent for subsequent defeats, both in that and subsequent Parliaments. 
Labour backbenchers proved willing to cross-vote and deny the Labour Government of 
1974-79 a majority; by the end of the decade, as George Cunningham noted, MPs had 
come to take some degree of voting independence for granted. The behavioural change 
also induced an attitudinal change among many MPs. Recognising what could be 
achieved by a limited degree of independence, they adopted what Beer has termed a 
participant attitude to government, discarding their old deferential attitude (Beer 1982: 


190). They wanted to be more involved in scrutinising and influencing public policy. 


However, the floor of the House was a rather broad and limited arena for influencing 


policy and subjecting government to sustained scrutiny. For example, one - 
sometimes two - unstructured debates a year hardly offered much scope for influencing 
foreign policy. To deny the government a majority was both a blunt and a negative 


means of influence. Pressure built up for more precise tools of scrutiny and in 1978 
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the Select Committee on Procedure offered such a tool: a systematic and comprehensive 
series of select committees. The demand for change was there. Unlike in the 1966-70 
Parliament, the government lacked a large overall majority that could sustain sizable 
cross-voting and it lacked a deferential parliamentary party prepared to accept that the 
government knew best. However, one final condition was absent: a Leader of the 
House supportive of change. The Labour Leader of the House, Michael Foot, was a 
leading opponent of reform. For him, the floor of the House was all-important, the 
arena in which the party battle was fought and the place where parliamentary power 
was exercised. He was not even prepared to concede a debate on the Procedure 
Committee's report. Pressure from MPs on both sides forced him to concede a debate. 
When the debate was held, demands for implementation of the Committee's report were 
sO strong that Foot agreed that the House should be allowed a vote on them. Before 
that promise could be implemented, the government fell. 


The 1979 general election saw the return of a Conservative Government. The new 
Parliament exhibited the several conditions necessary for reform. Preceding years had 
seen growing demands for change. There was a coherent and suostantial proposal for 
reform (a series of select committees) in place, one that emanated from a committee of 
the House, not from government. There was an overall government majority at a 
sufficiently modest level that would allow government to ignore the occasional 
maverick but not a double-digit number of backbenchers. And there was a Leader of 
the House - Norman St.John-Stevas - supportive of change. He immediately moved to 
place before the House motions to give effect to the Procedure Committee's 
recommendations and to get the proposals through Cabinet. Despite a hostile Prime 
Minister - Margaret Thatcher circulated a note opposing the changes - the Cabinet was 
not prepared to stand up to a House that was prepared to flex its muscles on the issue 
and which was already giving the government a hard time on the issue of MPs' pay: 
St.John-Stevas had had a difficult time defending the government's position at the 
despatch box. The Cabinet acquiesced and the House approved the recommendations 
by 248 votes to 12. The House of Commons thus acquired a series of select 
committees, committees that were proposed by a Committee of the House and which 
the House was prepared - unlike the Crossman reforms - to sustain. The new 
departmentally-related committees were not the only reform of the Parliament. Several 
other proposals emanated from the Procedure Committee and were approved by the 
House (Norton 1986), including provision for the appointment of evidence-taking 
special standing committees. A private member's bill, establishing the National Audit 


Office, was also passed, despite initial opposition by the government. 


a 


The ‘frustration Parliaments’ 1983-1992 


The 1979-83 Parliament was described by one senior backbencher as ‘a reforming 
Parliament’. The two subsequent Parliaments saw some important sporadic reforms, 
but these were offset by some failures to muster majorities for other reforms and by 
limited influence on public policy. 


At the beginning of the 1983 Parliament, the House insisted on its own choice for 
Speaker, Bernard Weatherill, over the Prime Minister's preference (Humphrey Atkins). 
In the same Parliament, the House voted to increase the office-cost allowance by fifty 
per cent and to permit any Member to move for a bill to be referred to a special standing 
committee - both carried against the wishes of the government. In the subsequent 
Parliament, the House voted - after several previous unsuccessful attempts - to allow 
television cameras to record its proceedings. The vote was not officially whipped, but 
the Prime Minister was to be found in the 'no' lobby - an action credited on a previous 
occasion with ensuring that the proposal was voted down. 


Despite these actions by the House, the Parliament of 1983-87 was seen by many 
Members as ‘the frustration Parliament’, as indeed was its successor. Government 
proved unable on occasion to withstand the pressure of its own backbenchers on some 
issues of public policy - most notably on the second reading of the Shops Bill in April 
1986 - but the government's overall majority was sufficient to withstand most 
occasions of intra-party dissent, and neither the Prime Minister nor, for most of the 
period, the Leader of the House (John Biffen) were supportive of any significant 
reform of the House and its procedures. In 1986, the House failed to approve a 
recommendation from the Procedure Committee that government bills should be subject 
to regular timetabling (the government ‘payroll vote’ turning out in strength to defeat 
the motion) and even the proposal the House did accept - that any Member could move 
for a bill to be referred to a special standing committee - proved a dead-letter, the 
government mobilising its majority to defeat any such motion. Since 1986, no bill has 
been referred to a special standing committee. What reforms that were achieved were 


thus the exceptions to the government-imposed rule of 'no change, no concessions’. 


Pressure for change 1990-92 


The ‘frustration Parliaments’ witnessed not only occasional successes in demands for 
change but also, not surprisingly, increasing demands for more substantial and wide- 


ranging reforms. 


Dissatisfaction with existing arrangements became increasingly apparent in 1990. A 
survey of MPs commissioned by the House of Commons Commission revealed 
dissatisfaction with working arrangements; an absolute majority (58%) of MPs 
questioned described the House as a very or fairly poor place to work. (Among 
women MPs the proportion was 69%). Criticism of the ad hoc provision of 
information technology equipment was voiced by the Services Committee. A survey of 
members of select committees for the BBC2 ‘Scrutiny’ programme, broadcast on 11 
November 1990, found that almost half of those who responded felt the committees 
were not scrutinising government as effectively as they should be. A majority (53%) 
believed that the committees needed more staff and resources. 


Recognition of the case for change within the House also occurred at ministerial level. 
The departure of Margaret Thatcher from the premiership in November 1990 removed a 
notable opponent of reform. Equally important, in the contest for the succession 
parliamentary reform became an issue. Foreign Secretary Douglas Hurd made 
improvements in the working conditions of the House a central plank of his manifesto. 


He was subsequently to reiterate the case for reform, not only of hours and conditions 


but also of the legislative process (Hurd 1991: 9). On becoming Prime Minister, John 
Major signalled that he would not stand in the way of change. In the Mail on Sunday, 
on 2 December 1990, he was quoted as favouring more sensible hours and conditions. 
An early day motion was promptly tabled by a cross-party body of MPs calling for 
such changes: in just over a week, it attracted the signatures of 93 Members. 


This growing demand for change found expression in a debate in the House. The new 
Leader of the House, John MacGregor, acknowledged the case for a wide-ranging 
review and the House, in July 1991, agreed to the appointment of a select committee to 
consider changes in hours of sitting, the parliamentary year, and the timing and order of 
business. The committee was created in large measure because of a recognition that 
the Procedure Committee - since the mid 1980s - had lost its cutting edge; its 1990 
report on the first decade of the departmental select committees - basically an ‘all is 

well’ report - proved a lost opportunity. The new committee thus marked a step 
forward for reformers, though not going as far some wished in its terms of reference: 
some wanted a more wide-ranging, fundamental review of the work and activities of 


the House. 


The Select Committee on the Sittings of the House began taking evidence in the autumn 
of 1991. Recognising that a general election could not be long delayed, it moved 
quickly to issue a report, doing so in February 1992. Among its several 
recommendations were proposals to reduce late sittings, including Wednesday morning 
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sittings. More fundamentally, it also endorsed the earlier recommendation of the 
Procedure Committee that bills should be timetabled. 


The following month the House was prorogued. In the 1992 general election, all main 
parties recognised the need for some change in the workings of Parliament. The 
Conservative, Labour and Liberal Democrat manifestos all included commitments to 
parliamentary reform. 


THE 1992 PARLIAMENT 


The Parliament returned in April 1992 offered the potential for increased backbench 
influence and reform of the House. The Conservative Government was returned with 
an overall majority of 21, the smallest Conservative majority since 1951 and a majority 
at such a level as to make the government vulnerable to pressure from small groups of 
its own backbenchers. Demands for reform of the House had built up to such a level 
that it was difficult to see how such reform could be avoided. 


In practice, the potential for backbench influence has been realised, but not reform of 
the House. Despite backbench independence, no significant reforms have been 
achieved. In part, it may even be argued it is because of, not despite, backbench 
independence that reforms have not been implemented. 


Backbench independence 


Since the first day the new Parliament met, MPs have proved willing to exert 
themselves and impose their wishes on government. Conservative backbenchers have 
defied the whip, or gone against the advice of their leaders, on a range of issues. In 
some cases, the dissension has been on such a small scale as to be absorbed by the 
government's overall majority. On other occasions, that overall majority has proved 


insufficient, resulting in defeat or concessions. The main areas of dissension in the 


first session of the Parliament! can be subsumed under the heading of ministerial 


dismissals, Maastricht, House of Commons matters, and - covering dissent on various 


substantive policy issues - ‘coals to rail’. 


Ministerial dismissals. This heading covers essentially an area that could be considered 


an internal party matter. However, it is difficult for ministers of the crown to continue 


1 The session was a long one, commencing in April 1992 and running 
through to prorogation in October 1993. 
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in post if they have lost the support of their own backbenchers. Even prime ministerial 


support may prove insufficient to save a minister, as shown in 1983 when Margaret 
Thatcher failed in her efforts to keep Cecil Parkinson in government. 


The first session of the 1992 Parliament has been notable for the influence exerted by 
Conservative MPs in securing ministerial resignations. Stories concerning the private 
life of National Heritage Secretary David Mellor - his affair with an actress and his 
having accepted hospitality from the daughter of a PLO leader - led to calls for his 
resignation. He fought to stay in office. The Prime Minister expressed his support. 
The pressure nonetheless continued. On 24 September, the chairman of the 1922 
Committee (the body of Conservative backbenchers), Sir Marcus Fox, telephoned Mr 
Mellor, basically to convey that he was an embarrassment to the party and that the 1922 
executive was to discuss his future later that day. Mr Mellor resigned before the 
executive completed its meeting. The following Spring, demands were made for the 
resignation of the Minister of State for Northern Ireland, Michael Mates, because of his 
links with fugitive tycoon Asil Nadir. Mr Mates refused to resign and the Prime 
Minister did not dismiss him. As the controversy about Mr Mates continued, the Prime 
Minister decided to wait until after the matter had been discussed at a meeting of the 
1922 Committee. Rather than have his fate decided by backbenchers at the meeting, 
Mr Mates resigned a few hours before the meeting took place. 


Backbench criticism also helped seal the fate of Chancellor of the Exchequer Norman 
Lamont in the ministerial changes announced in May 1993. Backbench criticism also 
became important in respect of one other very senior ministerial figure: the Prime 
Minister. The criticisms levelled by Mr Lamont in his resignation speech - that the 
government was in office but not in power - added to the Prime Minister's difficulties. 
He was characterised by The Sunday Times as being put ‘on probation’ by 
Conservative MPs. It was fairly widely believed within the parliamentary party that 
there was not likely to be a leadership challenge in the autumn of 1993 but that one was 
likely, if not certain, the following year if the government's position had not improved. 


Maastricht. The negotiation of the Maastricht treaty in December 1991 had been hailed 
as a triumph for the negotiating skills of John Major. The bill to ratify the treaty - the 
European Communities (Amendment) Bill - was introduced in the new Parliament and 
achieved a second reading by 336 votes to 92. (An Opposition reasoned amendment 
for rejection was defeated by 360 votes to 261.) Twenty-two Conservatives were 
among those voting against second reading, but the whips had no reason to anticipate 
serious problems with the remaining stages. Committee stage was scheduled for 4 
June. The Danish ‘no’ vote in the referendum of 2 June put paid to that schedule. The 
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effect of the referendum was to delay consideration of the bill and to give a remarkable 
impetus to anti-Maastricht forces within the parliamentary party. An early day motion 
calling for a ‘fresh start with the future development of the EEC’ - with an emphasis on 
extending the borders of the Community and creating a fully competitive common 
market - was promptly tabled and signed by sixty-nine Conservatives (and one 
Democratic Unionist); of the sixty-nine, twenty-five were Members first returned in 
April 1992. Britain's withdrawal from the exchange rate mechanism (ERM) of the 
European monetary system on 16 September gave a further boost to the anti-Maastricht 
forces. 


On 4 November 1992, the House debated Europe, following an earlier government 
promise of such a debate prior to the resumption of committee stage. Members of the 
Prime Minister's staff intimated that Mr Major was prepared to make the vote one of 
confidence. The effect was to raise the political stakes. The Opposition decided to vote 
against the motion. Two days later, the wording of the motion was announced: it re- 
affirmed Britain's commitment to Europe and invited the government to proceed with 
the bill. Labour tabled an amendment calling for consideration of the bill to be delayed 
until after a meeting of European Council in Edinburgh in December. The debate took 
piace amid considerable media speculation as to the outcome. Ministers and whips 
were lobbying potential dissenters right up to, and during, the vote: the television 
cameras picked out several whips crowded round Sir Ivan Lawrence, trying to 
persuade him to vote for the government rather than abstain. Labour's amendment was 
defeated by 319 votes to 313. The government motion was then carried by 319 votes 
to 316. Twenty-six Conservatives voted against the government and a further six 
abstained from voting. 


The committee stage of the bill proved a fraught one for government, given the time 
taken up by proceedings - anti-Maastricht MPs had tabled more than 400 amendments - 
and the fact that a majority was not always certain. One amendment was carried in 
March, on the composition of the proposed committee of the regions. (The 
government lost, despite getting the votes of the Scottish Nationalist MPs.) The effect 
of the amendment being carried was to trigger a report stage, and thus add to the length 


of proceedings.2 


2 If a bill is taken for committee in Committee of the Whole House (CWH) 
and reported without amendment, there is no report stage: the bill proceeds 
to third reading. This is what happened with the 1972 European 
Communities Bill. 
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The government avoided a second defeat by accepting an amendment requiring that the 
House come to a resolution on the issue of the social chapter before the Maastricht 
treaty could be ratified. It was this amendment that created particular difficulty for 
government. After the bill had completed all its stages and received the royal assent, 
the government moved to meet this requirement. It tabled a motion, for debate on 22 
July, noting the policy of the government on adoption of the protocol on social policy. 
Labour tabled an amendment calling for ratification to take place only after the 
government had announced its intention to accept the social chapter. Following a tense 
debate, the voting on the Opposition amendment was tied 317 votes to 317: in 
accordance with precedent, the Speaker cast her vote against the amendment. (It 
emerged the following day there had been a mis-count by the tellers and that the 
amendment had been lost by 317 to 316.) In the division, fifteen Conservatives voted 
with the Opposition and at least seven abstained from voting. The government motion, 
despite the support of Ulster Unionist MPs, was then defeated by 324 votes to 316. 


Twenty-two Conservatives voted in the 'no' lobby and at least two abstained from 


voting. The effect was to achieve what the Conservative anti-Maastricht rebels wanted. 
The House had failed to come to any resolution and the government could not proceed 
with ratification. 


The Prime Minister immediately announced that the House would be asked to resolve 
the issue the following day on a vote of confidence. (‘That this House has confidence 
in the policy of Her Majesty's Government on the adoption of the Protocol on Social 
Policy.') The motion fulfilled the requirement of reaching a resolution on the social 
chapter and making it a vote of confidence ensured that Conservative rebels entered the 
government lobby. An Opposition amendment was defeated by 339 votes to 301 and 
the government motion then carried by 339 votes to 299. Only one Conservative MP - 
Rupert Allason, MP for Torbay - absented himself from the division: the following 
week the party whip was withdrawn from him, albeit with a promise of restoration for 
good behaviour. Edward Heath had employed a vote of confidence to ensure that the 
1972 European Communities Bill received a second reading. John Major had now to 
employ the same weapon to ensure ratification of the latest European treaty. 


House of Commons matters. Members asserted their willingness to determine issues 
affecting their own House on the first day they met. Two candidates for the 
Speakership were nominated, Deputy Speaker Betty Boothroyd (a Labour Member) 
and former Conservative Cabinet minister Peter Brooke. The Prime Minister was 
known to support Mr Brooke's candidature. The House chose Boothroyd over Brooke 
by 372 votes to 238. Seventy-four Conservative MPs, including five members of the 


government, joined with opposition MPs to give her a convincing miajority. 
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On 13 July, the House debated motions on the memberships of the departmental select 
committees. Conservative MPs on the Committee of Selection had introduced a 'rule' 
that no Conservative could sit on a committee for more than three consecutive 
Parliaments. No one had heard of the rule before and it was widely believed to have 
been invented in order to remove maverick Conservative MP Nicholas Winterton from 
the chairmanship of the Health Committee. However, it also had the unintended effect 
of removing the chairman of the Home Affairs Committee, Sir John Wheeler. (Late 
realisation of this resulted in the Selection Committee having to move a motion to 
replace Sir John as a member of the committee.) An attempt to reinstate Winterton as a 
member of the Health Committee was lost by 210 votes to 147. Six Conservatives, 
including Winterton and his wife (the MP for Congleton), voted with Opposition MPs. 
The motion to replace Sir John Wheeler was carried by a much smaller margin: 160 
votes to 139. Wheeler abstained from voting, but 41 Conservative MPs were among 
those supporting him in the lobbies. 


The following evening, the House debated the office cost allowance, the allowance 
provided to each MP to cover principally secretarial and research costs. The Top 
Salaries Review Body had recommended that the allowance be increased by forty per 
cent. The government wanted instead an increase in the first instance of only ten per 
cent. After a short, late-night debate, Members voted by 324 votes to 197 in favour of 
a forty per cent increase. Forty-one Conservatives, including eleven first elected in 
April, voted with opposition MPs. The voting figures suggest many others abstained 


from voting. 


Members were thus prepared to assert themselves, but - as we shall see - these various 
debates reflected an absence of leadership and of any comprehensive proposals for - 
change. 


‘Coals to rail’. The government encountered intra-party dissent on a range of 
substantive policy issues and not just on Europe. One of the most controversial was 
the policy on pit closures. On 13 October 1992, the closure of thirty-one coal pits, a 


majority of Britain's remaining pits, was announced. The announcement proved 


widely unpopular, including among a section of the parliamentary party. An 


Opposition Day debate on the closures was scheduled for 21 October and it was not 
Clear that the government would have a majority in the division. The President of the 
Board of Trade, Michael Heseltine, made a statement to the House on the Monday 
announcing a moratorium on the closure 21 pits until the New Year; the following day 


the Prime Minister went further, announcing that a review of the closures would be set 


iz 


in the context of the government's energy policy. Heseltine addressed a critical meeting 
of the backbench trade and industry committee, attended by more than 150 Members. 
In the debate in the House, Heseltine constantly sought to re-assure interrupting 
Conservative backbench critics. Government concessions proved sufficient to win the 
vote. The Opposition motion was rejected by 320 votes to 307 and a government 
amendment - supporting government policy - was carried by 320 votes to 305. Six 
Conservatives votec with the Opposition; a small number abstained from voting. 


The government's position on pit closures refiected its approach to backbench dissent, 
making whatever concessions were considered necessary in order to achieve victory in 
the lobbies. It was an approach repeated in May 1993 during report stage of the 
Railways Bill: to avoid defeat on the issue of franchise tendering, the government 
announced concessions on the continuation of discount schemes. Even so, a number 
of backbenchers continued to express reservations and the prospect of achieving 
passage of the bill without further concessions was called into question during the 
summer recess when the prospect of sharply increased fares to prepare the railways for 
privatization was raised. 


There were other incidents of dissent or the expression of backbench worries during the 
session - On issues ranging from trade union rights to education - and, more 
substantially, during the summer recess on the issue of taxation. Right-wing members 
of the parliamentary party expressed opposition to any increase in direct taxation in the 
autumn budget. Ministers did not rule the option out. As the Opposition was expected 
to vote against a tax increase, any decision by the Chancellor to pursue that option 
opened the possibility of a defeat in the lobbies. Like so many other issues during the 
session, it was one that kept the whips busy sounding out opinion on the backbenches. 


The first session of the Parliament thus witnessed substantial backbench dissent. The 
dissent in the lobbies was not surprising for its extent. Backbench cross-voting had 
remained a feature of the 1980s (see Norton 1985, Saalfeld 1988) but large government 
majorities had - as we have seen - been sufficient to absorb it. What was different was 
the effect: the government's overall majority was no longer sufficient to absorb dissent 
to the same degree as before. Government was therefore forced to concede more to its 
backbench critics. And those critics were varied. Though there was overlap on some 
issues - and some backbenchers were, or rather continued to be, relatively frequent 
dissenters on multiple issues (notably the Wintertons - Ann and Nicholas) - the 


dissenting lobby varied with the issue. 
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Reform? 


The new Parliament would appear to offer an excellent opportunity for reform. A 
momentum had developed in the preceding three years, culminating in the manifesto 
commitments to change. There were several variables present that ensured political 
reform was an item on the political agenda: frustration on the backbenches, especially 
but by no means exclusively the Opposition backbenches, at the limited opportunities to 
influence the development of public policy; the increased workload of MPs, especially 


as a result of the massive increase in demands made by constituents and by pressure 
groups (Rush 1990, Norton 1993, Norton and Wood 1993) as well as by the increase 
in public business; and by the pressures to respond to greater public visibility as a result 


of the televising of proceedings. As we have seen, high-level opposition to change had 
also disappeared. There were several proposals for reform: to the hours of sitting, to 
the physical working conditions, to the resources available to MPs, to the resources 
available to the House and its committees, and to the procedures of the House (Norton 
1994). Given a small overall government majority, the prospects for reform looked 
good. 


In the event, what change there has been has been disparate and relatively rare. The 
principal change has been in the increase in the office cost allowance. The departmental 
select committees have also undergone some change, mostly reflecting changes in the 
existence and structures of government departments. But significant reform to 
structures or procedures has not materialised. In July 1992, the House debated - on an 
adjournment motion - the report of the Select Committee on the Sittings of the House. 
The Leader of the House, Tony Newton, said that, in the light of comments made 
during the wide-ranging debate, he hoped that substantive motions would be laid before 
the House in the autumn. The autumn came and went. Editorials in The House 
Magazine kept prodding the Leader of the House to act. By the 1993 summer recess, 
no motions had been brought before the House. And no reform seemed likely in the 


next session. 


The principal but not exclusive explanation is to be found in an absence of leadership. 
This absence takes different forms. One is the absence of leadership in taking the 
initiative. In the new Parliament, the Select Committee on Sittings of the House was no 
longer in existence. The Procedure Committee - when it was appointed - showed no 
interest in Casting its eyes beyond narrow issues of procedure. The Leader of the 
House was new to the post, with no particular background in parliamentary procedure. 
His interests were in the fields of social security, health and taxation. His special 
adviser was an economist. Unlike Norman St.John-Stevas in 1979, he failed to grasp 
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the opportunity to move quickly, before other issues crowded the agenda. He adopted 
a responsive mode and was largely caught off-balance by the ‘rule’ introduced by the 
Conservative Members of the Committee of Selection. In considering the report of the 
Select Committee on Sittings of the House, he sought to achieve support from all parts 
of the House, a slow - and not always productive - approach. Consequently, there was 
no one in a position of authority within the House to provide forceful leadership. 


The second absence was in terms of a reform package. The report of the Select 
Committee on Sittings of the House addressed principally - as the name applies - the 
time of and procedures governing sittings of the House. Though there were several 
reform proposals, they were not drawn together in any authoritative package. The 
Procedure Committee had failed to produce anything along the lines of its 1978 report. 
The Leader of the House had failed to construct a package, seeking instead consensus 
on a number of issues (principally the timing of sittings) on which it was not easy to 
achieve consensus. There was therefore no particular report or body of proposals that 
reform-supporting MPs couid attach themselves to and press for its implementation. 
When such a package was put forward - in February 1993 - it was by an outside body, 
a Commission on the Legislative Process established by the Hansard Society for 
Parliamentary Government, and its report lacked the clout of a select committee and 
was arguably too ambitious and wide-ranging to stand much chance of parliamentary 
approval. (It included timetabling of bills, standard referral to special standing 
committees, use of ‘first reading committees’, and a legislative carry-over from one 
session to the next.) An early day motion advocating its implementation attracted cross- 
party support but within seven days had only attracted twenty-five signatures. 


The absence of leadership meant that the window of opportunity available at the start of 
the session - and so ably exploited by Norman St.John-Stevas in 1979 - was not used. 
Instead, other issues came on to the political agenda. These included controversial 
issues that absorbed MPs' time and interest, not least the European Communities 
(Amendment) Bill. Members were also tied up by the demands of lobbyists and 
constituents. A survey of new MPs by the Study of Parliament Group found that the 
Members were most surprised by the sheer volume of constituency work. It was not 
unusual for a Member to have to try to cope with fifty to one-hundred cases emanating 
from constituents each week, doing so with limited secretarial and research support. 
Constituents started making demands immediately following the declaration of poll. 
Once the session was under way, Members were so busy with day-to-day activities that 
they had little time to stand back and consider the need for reform; even though their 
very activities constituted a powerful case for reform. The busier MPs became, the 


greater the case for reform in order to cope with the demands made of them; but the 
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busier they became, the less time they had to consider and to press for reform. Once 
one issue - such as Europe - had started to move off the political agenda, another - such 
as taxation - immediately came on to it to occupy Members’ attention and political 
energies. The issue of reform was not at the top of the ‘in’ tray. 


CONCLUSION 


The new Parliament returned in April 1992 has witnessed government backbenchers 
flexing their political muscles. They have variously threatened - and sometimes 
removed - the government's majority. The extent of the dissent is not peculiar; it is the 
effect that distinguishes it from the intra-party dissent of the two preceding Parliaments. 


Given the political muscle available to backbenchers, the potential for reform of the 


structures and procedures of the House - permitting MPs to scrutinise and influence 
government on a more consistent and structured basis - would appear to be substantial. 
In the event, the potential has not been realised. Though many MPs - though by no 
means all - favour change, the leadership and authoritative reform proposals necessary 
for change have been lacking. Without change, MPs are in danger of being overloaded 
with work. The more demanding the work, the less MPs are able to cope with the 
demands made of them. Changes in the resources available to the House and its 
Members have not kept pace with these demands. The busier MPs are, the less time 
they have to devote to the subject of parliamentary reform. The less time they have to 
consider it, the greater the need for it becomes. The long-term consequence may be a 
collapse in the system through overload or it may be reform but, as Austin Mitchell 
(1993: 19) has argued, reform forced from outside - not from within. 
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THE New Poverty: FAMILY HOMELESSNESS 


RALPH DA Costa NUNEZ 


Poverty has become a fixture of the American landscape. Though we all have opinions 
about its causes and effects, few of us can offer viable solutions. We shake our heads at 
poverty statistics and often feel frustrated and threatened by its manifestations: unemploy- 
ment, crime, violence, drug use. We cope by numbing ourselves to poverty’s scourge, even 
as it increasingly tears at our nation’s social fabric. 


Sadly, poverty has claimed America’s children as its greatest victims. In only ten years, the 
number of children living below the poverty line nationwide has increased by over 25 
percent. The number of poor children soared by more than three million in the 1980s, 
outpacing the overall population growth of children in the United States. By 1992, one in 
every four children under the age of six was poor (see Figure 1). Children in cities face even 
harsher odds: nearly one-third will grow up in poverty. Overall, the child poverty rate in 
this country is now at least double that of any other “developed” nation in the world.! 

Embedded in these statistics looms a tragic phenomenon familiar to more and more poor 
children: homelessness. A term synonymous with poverty, homelessness began drawing 


Figure 1: Poverty Rates for American's Children 
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national attention in the early 1980s. Although many Americans today assume that 
homelessness is principally a plight of transient individuals, the fastest growing group of 
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homeless is in fact families with children. In several U.S. cities, including New York City, 
families make up over half of the homeless population. Some experts estimate that the 
annual number of homeless children in the United States may be as high as two million. If 
such estimates are accurate, their numbers compare to the entire population ofa city the size 
of Miami.2 


These families and their children are more than simply homeless, however. They also lack 
adequate education, health care, and job skills. Indeed, these factors best explain why most 


families are homeless. Homeless families today tend to be headed by very young women 


raising their children on their own, usually without any form of child support. Most have 
even less than a full high school education and little if any work experience. They are also 
often grappling with problems of domestic violence, substance abuse, and poor health. And 
most have few people to turn to for help: one of the most consistent differences between 
homeless and non-homeless families is that the former tend to lack even basic social 
supports such as nearby family members or community ties. Frequently just out of a 
disruptive foster care system themselves, or fleeing abusive partners, these young mothers 
are desperately on their own (see Figure 2). 


Figure 2: Profile of Homeless Heads of Household 


Characteristics 1992 


Gender 
Female 97% 
Single 87% 
Married 13% 
Average Age (yrs) 22 
Under 25 years 56% 
25 years and Over 44% 


Education History 
High School or GED Graduate 37% 
Not a High School Graduate 63% 


Employment History 
Have Work Experience 70% 
Have Held a Job for Over 6 Months 40% 
Currently Working 3% 
Have Never Worked 30% 


Social Welfare Indicators 
Substance Abuse History 71% 
Domestic Violence History 43% 
Mental Iliness History 10% 
Pregnant/Recently Gave Birth 49% 
in Foster Care as a Child 20% 


*Source: surveys of 400 families residing in HFH facilities in 1992. 
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Housing alone would not resolve the interconnected problems homeless families battle 
against, nor would it ensure them a future without poverty. In fact, as long as those issues 
go unaddressed, such families stand at risk of another round of homelessness. A young 
mother unqualified for a job that would lift her family out of poverty remains without the 
necessary tools of adequate education and independent living skills even as she moves into 
anew home. Domestic violence is as destructive to a family’s well-being and future in a 
house as it is in a shelter. And a child growing up in an apartment but without solid 
education or health care will still likely confront a lifetime of poverty. 


How Did We Get Here? The Legacy of the 1980s 


The U.S. homeless population was expanding as early as the 1960s, but nothing since the 
Great Depression compares to the surge that took place in the 80s. Changes in the job and 
housing markets account for some of the increase, but perhaps most important was the 
systematic dismantling of the “safety net” that had long supported the nation’s poor and 
disadvantaged. The funding cuts initiated by the Reagan and Bush Administrations 
resulted in the loss of programs that had both prevented and broken the cycle of poverty. 
Without them, the cycle became only more endemic and complex. By the end of the decade, 
the policies of the 1980s had bequeathed to the nation not only a crippling economic deficit, 
but a social one as well.4 


The First Wave: Housing and Income Changes 


In the 1960s and 1970s, the number of homeless Americans began to increase gradually in 
the wake of a series of public policy shifts. Most significant were those affecting the 
availability of low-income housing and the treatment of the mentally ill. As the number of 
single-occupancy housing units decreased, along with public housing subsidies, and as 
growing numbers of mentally ill people were discharged from public institutions but not 
provided with adequate housing or services in communities, the homeless population in 
many cities swelled. Most of the new homeless during this period, however, were single 
adults.° 


With a new Administration in Washington in 1981, however, the face of homelessness 
began to undergo a dramatic change. On one level, this was because the housing trends of 
the past 15 years were simply made worse: the stock of low-income housing decreased still 
further, as public housing programs and subsidies were slashed by over 75 percent (see 


Figure 3); existing low-income housing aged, was gentrified, or deteriorated; and housing 


Figure 3: Decrease in HUD Budget Spending for Housing Assistance 
1981 - 1989 
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prices overall increased. At the same time, the economy stagnated and unemployment 
soared, particularly in the manufacturing sectors that had traditionally employed unskilled 
or low-skilled workers. Income levels for female-headed families fell more sharply than 
those of any other group and the poverty rate for those families increased dramatically(see 
Figure 4). As a result, fewer people, but especially families headed by women, could find 
or afford housing.® 


Figure 4: Percent of All Poor Families Headed by a Single Female 
1970 - 1991 
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Crippling America: Cuts in Social Programs 

It was the contraction in national social spending during this period, however, that 
broadened and deepened the problem of homelessness. Beginning with President Reagan’s 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, federal funding for a vast array of social 
programs was slashed or capped, a process that soon resonated at all levels of government 
and community (see Figure 5). Included in the cuts were programs that helped low-income 
families avoid the worst ravages of poverty, such as AFDC (Aid to Families with Depen- 
dent Children), where benefit levels were lowered and eligibility levels stiffened (see 
Figure 6). Billions of dollars were also taken away from the Food Stamp Program, driving 
one million recipients off the program, even as more Americans were sinking into poverty. 
Most of those now denied benefits were children.’ 


Figure 5: Change in Federal Spending - Social vs. Military Programs 
1980 - 1990 
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Equally important were cuts to programs that had historically worked to prevent or limit 
poverty. Perhaps most crucial of all: education programs. In the 1980s federal support for 
publiceducation dropped. Hardest hit were those areas most in need: poorer districts with 
insufficient property tax revenues to make up the difference in lost federal monies. As a 
result, poor children today attend the worst schools, lost in larger classes and taught by less 
qualified teachers than their peers in more affluent areas. Higher dropout rates and poorer 
achievement levels among low-income children attest to these disparities. 
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Figure 6: Median Monthly AFDC Grant for Family of 3 
1970 - 1992 
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Other critical services and supports also evaporated. Programs around the country were 
forced to curtail or even abandon their efforts to prevent and treat the problems so decried 
and troubling today, including drug abuse, teenage pregnancy, and domestic violence. 
The loss of such programs hurt all Americans, as the problems worsened at all levels of 
society (see Figure 7). But it especially contributed to the problem of poverty. Unlike those 
who could afford alternative, private programs, low-income people were left largely on 
their own to fight the very problems that exacerbate and perpetuate the state of poverty. 
Moreover, increasing numbers of people became poor, as drugs ravaged neighborhoods 


and teenage pregnancies skyrocketed.? 


Figure 7: Decline in the Social Well-Being Index 
1970 - 1990 
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Even more tragically, an especially harsh form of poverty was now swallowing more and 
more American parents and children. These families were facing problems and depriva- 
tions that amounted, and continue to amount, to virtual disenfranchisement. This 
“underclass” was even poorer, less educated, and less equipped than other low-income 
families were to overcome the economic and housing challenges of this period. So they fell 
farther and farther into poverty, as the income support and social services they needed 
most desperately of all, including education, disappeared or deteriorated. And they became 
homeless in record numbers. It is these families, the poorest of the poor, who have swelled the 
ranks of America’s homeless since the 1980s and who have broadened the issue of 
homelessness far beyond housing. 


A Limited Response: Current Homeless Public Policy 
These policies begin to explain why we have more poor and homeless Americans today 


than ever before, and why their problems are so complex. The 1980s were devastating on 
this score. Today’s policies, however, remain inadequate. No truly comprehensive 


national policy exists to address either homelessness or its underlying problem of poverty. 
State and local initiatives, meanwhile, are hobbled by fiscal limitations and short-sighted 


solutions. Most have subsequently failed, as evidenced on one level simply by the 
increasing numbers every year, nationwide, of homeless families and children. 


Belated and Insufficient Help: Federal Policy 


Despite the growing numbers in the early 1980s, the federal government continued to rely 
on a piecemeal and short-term approach to the problem of homelessness until 1987, when 
the number of homeless people in the United States had already doubled in less than five 
years. At that time, Congress enacted the primary legislation still guiding federal policy 
today: the Stewart B. McKinney Homelessness Assistance Act.!® 


The McKinney Act currently allocates $945.9 million for over 20 programs that assist the 
homeless. Most of this money is tagged for “urgent needs” such as shelter, food, and health 
care. Only a relatively small portion goes to programs addressing other issues key to 
actually overcoming homelessness, such as education and job training (see Figure 8). 
Moreover, the Act allots a disproportionate amount of funding to programs for the single 
adult homeless population, shortchanging the more rapidly growing numbers of homeless 
children and families.!! 


Figure 8: Allocation of McKinney Act Funding by Percent 
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Source: U.S. General Accounting Office, 1992 


Asa means of federal policy, the McKinney Act has been flawed in other ways as well. First, 
it has left the use of federal funds primarily at the discretion of individual states, but has 
allocated this funding in fragments drawn from separate programs and tied to very specific 
services. As a result, states have had difficulties devising comprehensive, coordinated 
approaches to the complex problems of homelessness. The lack of focus also has been 
evident at a wider federal level: despite the fundamental link between homelessness and 
poverty, for example, there has been little coordination between homeless programs and 


the welfare system.!2 


Administrative and funding problems also have impaired the federal programs. Under 
past administrations, McKinney Act grants typically have been requisite on state matching 
funds. Yet with their overall federal aid steadily dwindling and their local tax bases 
constricted by a troubled national economy, states have been hard pressed to find the 
money that would qualify them for grants. As a result, funds authorized by Congress 
frequently have gone unappropriated and service needs unmet (see Figure 9). Further- 
more, a lack of coordination between the federal and local levels of government means that 
many programs have been poorly implemented, or insufficiently monitored.!% 


Figure 9: Amount Appropriated vs. Amount Authorized 
for McKinney Funding, Fiscal Year 1992 
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Source: U.S, General Accounting Office, 1992 


Making Up the Difference Locally: State and Local Initiatives 


With limited federal aid and direction, homelessness has become a local and community 
responsibility. Many states and municipalities have devoted significant portions of their 


budgets each year to the problem, as they scramble to handle with shrinking funds what 
amounts to an expanding emergency (see Figure 10). Their response is accordingly shaped 
by acrisis perspective: the focus is primarily on providing emergency shelter and meeting 
immediate needs, much like the bulk of the McKinney Act programs.14 


Most state-level homeless policy to date has been shaped by government task forces, 
comprised of various state, local and private agencies. For the most part, however, the task 


Figure 10: Funding Support for Homeless Programs 
by Level of Government* 
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forces serve merely as information-sharing bodies, with no power to mandate agencies to 
respond to the service needs of the homeless population. And even when such govern- 
ments are able to go beyond an emergency response, they tend to view the problem of 
homelessness too narrowly. Housing becomes the central focus, at the expense of needs 
such as education and family services. Every administrator interviewed in a 1988 study of 
homeless programs in California, Connecticut, Georgia, New Mexico, Ohio, and Wisconsin 
reported that they saw the lack of affordable housing as the main factor in the creation and 
perpetuation of homelessness. As a result, most states have focused on creating more 


housing, without the support or transitional services needed to equip families to remain in 
this housing. 


Given their constraints—both fiscal and political—it is unsurprising that state and local 
responses have generally failed to make substantial progress against homelessness. 
Several recent studies illuminate the inadequate, and at times detrimental, response of 
government to homelessness. Officials in 70% of the cities surveyed in 1992 by the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors claimed state budget cuts had increased local homeless populations. 
The same study also found that families are particularly underserved. In more than 75 
percent of the participating cities, homeless families made up the largest group for whom 
shelter and services were most seriously lacking.!¢ 


Homelessness Magnified: The Case of New York City 


New York City provides an instructive glimpse both at the way homelessness is progress- 
ing and the issues involved in responding to it. As is true in many cities, New York’s 
homeless population has changed dramatically over the past 10 years, not only in size but 
in composition. Moreover, it continues to evolve, as anew generation of homeless families 
emerges with its own, still different problems and needs. The City has poured billions of 
its own dollars into a response, only to face a sprawling, inefficient shelter system that is 
criticized and resisted on all fronts, including by city officials themselves. Yet there is also 
hope, much of it based on reforming and enriching key components of that same shelter 
system, particularly its transitional housing facilities. The Homes for the Homeless (HFH) 
model of Residential Educational Training (RET) Centers, developed over the course of 
seven years of providing services to New York City’s homeless families, offers one of the 
most promising strategies for this transformation. 
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The Changing Face of Homelessness: New York Past and Present 

Although the population of homeless single adults in New York City gradually increased 
in the 1970s, as was true across the country, the number of homeless families held relatively 
constant throughout the decade. Up to that time, an average 940 families per year lived in 
the city’s emergency shelters. For most of these families, homelessness was simply a 
temporary displacement made necessary by fire, illness, or some short-term financial 
crisis. 17 


In the early 1980s, however, a dramatic change took place, as the Reagan Administration's 
reduction of social programs and aid to cities began to take effect. Between 1982 and 1983 
alone, the number of homeless families surged from just under 1,000 families to over 2,400, 
more than doubling. By 1988, their numbers had climbed still higher, reflecting national 
trends, reaching an unprecedented 5,200 families. In less than one decade, New York had 
witnessed an astounding 500 percent increase in the number of families and children 
confronting homelessness (see Figure 11).18 


Today, nearly 6,000 homeless families live in New York City’s shelter system, including 
roughly 10,000 children. Every month, 1,000 new families seek its help. By 1994, 


entrenched poverty and a continued dearth of desparately needed services are expected to 
drive those numbers up still another 30 percent or more, to a record estimated 13,000 
children and their 8,000 families.19 


More than a pure increase in numbers, however, the past 5 years have also witnessed 


Figure 11: The Increase in Homeless Families in New York City 
1980 - 1992 
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striking changes in the characteristics of New York’s homeless families. Although no 
comparative citywide or national information is available, Homes For the Homeless has 
been collecting data over much of this period that constitute a representative sample of the 
city’s population. This demographic data illustrates the fundamental shifts that have 
occurred. First, families clearly have become younger. Where even five years ago a 35-year 
old woman headed the typical homeless family coming into an HFH facility, today that 
responsibility falls most commonly to a woman younger than 22 years old. In turn, her 
children are significantly younger too. Today, 80 percent of HFH children are younger than 


agesix, whereonly 15 percent fell into this bracket five years ago (see Figures 12a and 12b).2 


Not surprisingly, these young families also tend to have less education and work experi- 
ence. Five years ago, over half of the heads of household held a high school diploma. 
Today, only 37 percent do. Furthermore, less than half (40 percent) of all family heads have 
even six months of employment experience, where five years ago some 60 percent could 
claim at least that amount. 


Figure 12a: Homeless Heads of Households: 
Comparison of 1987 and 1992 Demographics 


Characteristics 1987 


Gender Table 12b: Homeless Children Profiles: 


Female 92% Comparison of 1987 and 1992 Demographics 


Single 60% 


Married 40% Characteristics 1987 1992 


Average Age (yrs) 35 Children 
Under 25 years 27% Average Age (yrs) ts 


High School or GED Graduate 62% 
Not a High School Graduate 38% 


Employment History 
Have Held a Job for Over 6 Months 60% 
Have Held a Job for Over 1 Year 36% 


Social Welfare Indicators 
Substance Abuse History 23% 
Domestic Violence History 32% 
Pregnant/Recently Had Baby 15% 
In Foster Care as a Child 5% 


“Source: surveys of 400 families residing in HFH facilities in 1992. 


If today’s homeless head of household is more often undereducated and lacking job skills, 
she is also even more likely than five years ago to be unmarried and raising her children 
alone. Even at that timea full 92 percent of homeless families at HFH were headed by single 
women. Today, however, virtually all are. And as young as they are, they are usually 
raising entire families with literally no experience in living independently. In 1992, nearly 
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half of the families coming to HFH simply had never lived in their own apartment. Better 
than three-fourths had been "doubling up," or living temporarily, with friends or relatives. 


More than ever before, homeless heads of household appear to be coming directly from 


childhood—increasingly via the foster care system—to parenthood on the streets. 


HFH has also identified striking changes in the severity and breadth of problems now 
engulfing many homeless families. One of the most debilitating is substance abuse, which 
has risen precipitiously over the last five years among heads of household. In 1987, 23 
percent of homeless family heads had histories of drug and alcohol abuse. Half a decade 
later, more than three times as many, 70 percent, struggle with such problems. Further- 
more, only half of those users are receiving counseling or treatment for the abuse. 


Domestic violence is also more common. Today almost one-half of all HFH families report 
a history of family violence, where less than a third did five years ago. One in ten has lived 
temporarily in a battered women’s shelter. Even more telling, 20 percent of today’s families 
cite violence in the home as the primary cause of their homelessness. Nor does the problem 
stand alone: over one-third of HFH clients report that in their families, domestic violence 
and substance abuse are interrelated problems. 


Such problems are even more pronounced in families whose parents have histories of foster 
care. Homeless parents in 1991 were four times more likely to have lived in foster care as 


Figure 13: Profile of Homeless Adults 
History of Foster Care as a Child vs. No History 


History of No 
Foster Care* History 
Characteristics (n=398) (n=81) (n=317) 


Female Head of Household 


Average Age of Mother 22 25 
Average Number of Children 3 
Pregnant/Recently Gave Birth 60% 

Age Had First Child 18 

Have Children in Foster Care 27% 

Have Active Case with CWA** 73% 


Social Welfare Indicators 
Substance Abuse History 79% 
Domestic Violence History 60% 
Mental Illness History 18% 


Housing History 
Homeless More Than Once 49% 


Employment/Welfare History 
Median Work Experience 3 mos 
Have Held a Job for Over 6 Months 18% 
Age Began Receiving AFDC 18 
Number of Years on AFDC 4 


* homeless adult lived in a foster home as a child 
* *New York City Child Welfare Agency 
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children than their counterparts in 1987. In addition, those individuals with foster care 
histories became parents at a younger age and on average had more children. They were 
also more likely to have been pregnant or to have had newborn children in the year prior 
to becoming homeless. Even more troubling, HFH found that homeless parents who had 
grown up in foster care were twice as likely than parents with no such history to see their 
own children placed into the system. They were also twice as likely to have active cases for 
child abuse with the Child Welfare Administration. Moreover, they suffered even more 
substance abuse, domestic violence, and mental health problems than the general popula- 
tion of homeless families, putting tneir families at still further risk of out-of-home place- 
ment (see Figure 13). 


Not surprisingly, children growing up homeless today also tend to suffer from more than 
just a lack of housing. Inadequate health care is one of the most obvious. In addition to 
receiving insufficient immunizations, homeless children experience upper respiratory 
infections and gastrointestinal, ear, and dermatological disorders at more than double the 
rate of other low-income children. Even before such children are born they often lack 
critical medical care. HFH has found that while nearly half of all women in its facilities are 
either currently pregnant or caring for newborn babies, 33 percent have never received any 
prenatal care. And although difficult to quantify, anecdotal information suggests thateven 
when prenatal care is obtained, it is sporadic and usually initiated late into pregnancy. This 
may very well be the norm: overall, the infant mortality rate among New York City’s 
homeless is more than double that of the city’s general population.?! 


Homeless children confront many other challenges as well. They desperately lack 
educational opportunities and support. They are often the targets of abuse, neglect, and 
malnutrition. They risk being absorbed into destructive cycles of underachievement and 
abuse, to say nothing of poverty itself. As their needs have intensified and their problems 
grown more severe over the past decade, homeless children and their families require new, 
more comprehensive support and services, such as those offered at HFH’s Residential 


Educational Training Centers. As the following discussion of New York City policy 


suggests, revamping the current system to meet these family needs is in itself a challenge, 
but one that is both manageable and desparately needed. 


Figure 14: Increase in New York City Spending on Homelessness* 
1988 - 1993 
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A City’s Agonizing Dilemma: Homeless Policy in New York City 

As it watched its homeless population soar in the 1980s and early 90s, New York City did 
not fail to respond. Every year, it devoted more and more funds to the crisis, even as federal 
monies were disappearing. Between 1978 and 1985 alone, the City’s budget allocation for 
emergency shelters rose from $8 million to over $100 million (see Figure 14). It expanded 
the number of shelters, opened specialized facilities, and attempted to provide shelter to 
all homeless people who came to it. By 1988, it was devoting far more local funds to 


homelessness than any other municipality in the country. Today, the City devotes over 
$200 million to shelter operations alone.”3 


Yet virtually everyone—including Mayor David N. Dinkins—agrees that the New York 
City shelter system has been inadequate. It is still widely regarded as fragmented, wasteful, 
and in some cases, even dangerous. One of the most critical limitations of the system is a 
predominant focus on the provision of temporary shelter, and a resulting neglect of crucial 
services. This is not entirely the City’s fault; like municipalities across the nation, New York 
has faced severe fiscal constraints and, as a government body, tends to focus primarily on 
the emergency dimensions of the problem.”4 


As the system stands today, a “shelter” in New York City refers to three types of facilities. 
One is the ubiquitous “welfare hotel.” Made notorious in the 1980s, when they housed the 
great majority of New York’s homeless, the hotels are still known for their squalid, 
overcrowded conditions, and wasteful costs. Nonetheless, the City continues to rely on 
them to house roughly 20 percent of today’s homeless families (see Figure 15). At a hotel 
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Figure 15: Where Homeless Families are Housed 
a in New York City 
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Source: NYC Human Resources Administration, 1992 


a family typically stays in one room with either private or shared bathroom facilities. Few 
services, if any, are available. 


A second type of city shelter is the “Tier I” emergency facility, typically a large congregate 
building, such as a school gymnasium or military armory, where numerous families or 
single adults are put up barracks-style overnight. The City has reduced the use of these 
facilities in the past several years, in response to both legal mandates and harsh criticism 
of their crowded and unsafe conditions, but continues to use them for approximately 5 
percent of the system’s homeless families. Tier I’s provide minimal services, even those as 
basic as housing assistance and medical attention. The little counseling available is 
stretched thin, as caseworkers struggle to assist as many as 60 families each. And providing 
education to children living in such facilities is extremely difficult, as students become 
“lost” from the Board of Education in the midst of their frequent moves between shelters.26 


The final and today most commonly used family shelter is the “Tier II” transitional facility, 
which houses about 75 percent of New York City’s homeless families. Developed in 
response to the criticisms of emergency shelters, these apartment-style facilities function as 
transitional housing rather than merely overnight shelter. Tier IIs offer more privacy and 
are mandated by State law to maintain a limited threshold of services, including counsel- 
ing, housing assistance, and recreation. Families typically live at Tier IIs for extended 
periods as they prepare for the transition to permanent housing. 


All three types of shelter were developed for short-term stays, as the “way stations” 


families needed during the search for permanent housing. In practice, however, they often 


represent endurance tests, as families find themselves waiting as long as several years for 
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an apartment. Moreover, that wait often takes place in strange and unfamiliar surround- 


ings; the shelter system places families arbitrarily, frequently with the consequence of 


removing homeless people from their neighborhoods, and thereby further isolating 
already vulnerable, young families. Even when available, support and services are 
generally fragmented and temporary. And more often than not, a homeless family has no 
one contact person or caseworker to turn to during their ordeal.27 


Policy and Service Responses in a Changing Environment 


The complexities of how to effectively address the changing needs of homeless families 
set the stage for one of the most challenging public policy and service delivery issues 
today. One fact remains clear: simply providing housing is only a small part of the 
solution. As demonstrated, the majority of today's homeless families lack the strong 
support systems or the independent living skills necessary to face the challenges of 
urban poverty. Many families have never had their own apartment, their educational 
attainment is low, and most have never held a steady job. They are all dependent in 
some way on public support. They are also plagued by chronic health problems, with 
children suffering the most dramatic effects of inadequate health care. Most parents 
have a substance abuse history and many have suffered from domestic violence. The 
struggle to keep the family together is further debilitated in an environment of violence, 
child abuse, and foster care. 


While shelters can provide a clean and safe environment for a homeless family, the 
shelter system should not be simply a way station until permanent housing is secured. 
To truly address the needs of these families, shelters must also provide a variety of 
services and programs that enable families to build sound, independent living skills, 
complete their education, and obtain job training before moving to permanent housing. 


The Residential Educational Training Center delivers such a service intervention plan 
for homeless families through on-site comprehensive programming. Through RET 
Centers, services such as health care, counseling, and substance abuse treatment can be 
economically and efficiently provided. Educational programs such as living skills 
workshops for adults, or after-school accelerated learning programs for children are 
immediately accessible and responsive to the needs of parents and children. The fol- 
lowing components provide a flavor of how--at a marginal cost--emergency shelters can 
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be transformed into educational training centers. 


e Needs Assessment: A service plan is developed for each family upon entry to the RET Centers, 
taking into account the unique needs of the family. 


Health Services: Families receive complete medical evaluations and preventive services including 
pre-natal care for pregnant women and immunizations for children. 


Educational Enhancement: On-site Alternative High Schools enable adults to complete their 
GEDs; early childhood development centers provide preschoolers with a jump-start on their educa- 
tion using the High/Scope model; after-school accelezated learning programs supplement the 
education of students and allow them to catch up with their peers; recreation programs including 
sports teams, theater and dance enhance the children’s creativity and socialization skills. 


Post-Placement Services: In the PLUS In New Communities (PLUS INC) programcaseworkers 
visit families for up to one year and offer counseling, client advocacy and linkages to available 
community resources. 


Foster Care Prevention: An innovative crisis nursery provides a safe haven for children at risk of 
abuse; intensive family counseling and crisis intervention are made available to parents and children 
which prevent at-risk families from having their children placed into foster care. 


Substance Abuse Treatment: On-site substance abuse treatment and counseling encourages 
family preservation by including children in therapy, unlike many programs which remove children 
from the family. 


Independent Living Skills: PLUS (Practical Living/ Useful Skills) workshops address issues such 
as parenting, domestic violence, child development, self-esteem, housing maintenance, and budget- 
ing to assist families in developing the independent living skills necessary to retain housing. 


Employment Training: An apprenticeship and employment training program gives adults the 
motivation, knowledge, and experience to move from welfare to workfare. 


Residential Education Training Centers have proven to be a successful mechanism to 
start families on a secure path to independent living. Approximately 94 percent of all 
families who have participated in the services offered by Homes for the Homeless RET Centers 


have maintained their residences once placed in permanent housing. When compared to New 


York City's return to shelter rate of 50 percent for formerly homeless families, RET 
Centers offer a successful solution by addressing the severe complexities of the poverty 
faced by homeless families. 


Are RET Centers Affordable? 


While the RET Center model presents a convincing argument to service providers and 
policy-makers regarding its effectiveness, the more difficult debate concerns its 
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affordability. While seemingly expensive, RET Centers are in fact more economical 
than less program-rich homeless facilities. 


In New York, temporary shelter for homeless families is eligible for reimbursement 
under the Emergency Assistance to Families (EAF) funding stream of Aid the Families 
with Dependent Children(AFDC). The EAF funding stream allows the City of New 
York to leverage 25 and 50 percent from the State and Federal governments respectively 


for emergency services and shelter rendered. In other words, of the average of $100 per 
day the City pays for each family housed in a RET Center, only $25 is city tax levy. 
With roughly three members in each family, the cost per family member per day for the 
entire comprehenive RET Center package is $8.33 per day. 


When compared to the program deprived emergency shelters and welfare hotels whose 
rates range from $100 to $130 per day per family, the RET Center model is not only 
affordable but a rationale option for service providers. Table 1 (following page) out- 
lines the vast differences in service provision between RET Centers and the average 
emergency shelter. 


To truly address the issue of homelessness, service providers must begin to think cre- 
atively about new strategies for transitional housing, and the types of programs they 
must provide. The dramatic changes in the composition and characteristics of homeless 
families over the last half decade highlight the emerging fact that homelessness is not 
simply a housing issue. Rather, the trends illustrate that homelessness is merely a 
symptom of a debilitating poverty affecting a very young and vulnerable population. 
Policy-makers and service providers must meet the challenge of this complex issue with 
bold initiatives such as the RET Center model. Only then will the possibility exist to 
break the cycle of poverty and homelessness which is now plaguing the poor urban 
family. 


Table 1: Comparison of Services Provided by Emergency vs. RET Center Facilities in NYC 


Objective 


Emergency Shelters 


To provide emergency accommodations 
until a family finds permanent housing 


RET Centers 


To provide educational and social services to 
address the underlying causes of homelessness 
To prepare families for the transition to 
permanent housing 


mily Size 


3 members per family 


3 members per family 


Funding Stream 


Emergency Assistance to Families 
50% Federal; 25% City; 25% Local 


Emergency Assistance to Families 
50% Federal; 25% City; 25% Local 


Operating Cost 


Average cost = $100/day/family 
Local share = $25/day/family 
Local share = $8.33/day/family member 


Average cost = $100/day/family 
Local share = $25/day/family 
Local share = $8.33/day/family member 


Caseload Ratio 


1 caseworker to 60 families 


1 caseworker to 20 families 


Accommodations 


Single rooms or congregate setting 
Private or congregate bathrooms 
Food/Restaurant Allowance 


Furnished private rooms 
Private bathrooms 
Individual kitchens or congregate dining 


Minimum secutity available 


24 hour security 


Not available on-site 


On-site daycare center for infants and preschool 
children 


Not available on-site 


On-site clinic for physicals and medical care 


Mobile medical vans providing prenatal care, 
immunizations, dental and mental health 
services 

Referrals to off-site hospitals and medical care 


Drug Treatment 


Not available on-site 


On-site substance abuse counseling 
On-site residential treatment program 
Referrals to community-based programs 


Education 


Board of Education attendance monitor 


Board of Education attendance monitor 
Licensed on-site kindergarten 

Accelerated afterschool programs on-site 
Alternative high school on-site 

Parenting and skill-building workshops for adults 


Recreation 


Not available on-site 


On-site recreation, theatre productions, team 
sports, and field trips for children 
Summer camps for children 


Housing 


Limited number of HRA housing 
specialists centrally deployed to hotels 


On-site housing specialist assists families in 
finding affordable, permanent housing 

On-site housing workshops help adults build the 
skills neccesary to live independently 


Follow-up Services 


Not available on-site 


Families receive continued support and referrals 
to community programs for any problem they 
may encounter in permanent housing 


Security 
— 
Health — 
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Implementing Political Reform in China’s Villages 


Chinese policy makers frequently contend with imperfect policy 
implementation. Central officials may seek to curb provincial investment or 
to reduce local fees, but their efforts often founder when lower level actors 
sabotage a policy or implement some aspects but not others. Despite periodic 
dispatch of work teams and liberal application of bureaucratic pressure, as 
well as increased reliance on newer instruments, such as laws, satisfactory 
enforcement of national policies often proves elusive. Many central programs 


are distorted beyond recognition or implemented only in part. And the range 


of local responses to central initiatives can be remarkably varied.1 


This article examines the ongoing tug-of-war between the centre and 
lower levels by analyzing the implementation of the Organic Law of Villagers’ 
Committees. The Organic Law provides a framework for reorganizing China’s 
villages and rejuvenating local political institutions and is the centerpiece 
of a central program designed to enhance cadre accountability and village 
autonomy while reaffirming state control over the countryside. Since its 
enactment, efforts to implement the Law have scored some notable successes, 
particularly in demonstration villages (shifan cun); but success in a handful 
of localities cannot disguise the uneven progress of implementation in most of 
China’s villages. To this point, some villagers’ committees scarcely function 
and many operate in a fashion quite unlike that prescribed by the Law. 

Why has it been exceedingly difficult to restructure China’s 
village-level, political institutions? Why have certain villages been able to 
implement the Law more successfully than others? In this article, I suggest 
that implementation has largely hinged on the amount of bureaucratic attention 
a village has received and on how villagers and local cadres (in a variety of 
circumstances) have perceived their interests and understood their resources 


in relation to each other and to higher levels. I develop a simple typology 
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that highlights three alternatives to successful implementation (including two 


very different forms of partial implementation and one utter failure) and draw 


attention to ways in which multiple, divergent goals have made it difficult 
for central authorities to impose their will. I suggest that in many 
localities, assorted forms of cadre resistance and villager skepticism have 
been important causes of patchy implementation and that balancing demands to 
complete state tasks with strategies to increase popular participation have 
frequently impinged on the interests of cadres and villagers for separate but 


reinforcing reasons. 


Research Site and Sources 


The field work for this study took place in the summer of 1992, when 
ten foreign academics were invited to participate in a Joint Chinese-Foreign 
Research Project on Village Self-Government. The research was sponsored and 
organized by the Ministry of Civil Affairs, which in addition to its many 
other responsibilities (e.g. managing flood relief, settling demobilized 
soldiers, organizing local people’s congress elections, overseeing social 
welfare programs) is also responsible for implementing the Organic Law. 
Financial and staff support was provided by the Ford Foundation in Beijing. 

The assembled researchers visited seven demonstration villages in 
Liaoning and eight demonstration villages in Fujian (the author was in the 
Fujian group). The two teams traveled first to provincial Civil Affairs 
bureaus with officials from the Rural Political Power Division of the 
Ministry, and then with accompanying provincial officials to prefectural and 
county Civil Affairs offices, before visiting the villages. At each stop, we 
heard briefings, asked questions, and gathered data on villagers’ committee 
elections, village budgets, leadership composition, and local priorities. (In 
the villages, we typically spoke with the entire villagers’ committee as well 


as with non-committee, party branch members). We were also supplied with 


various provincial, prefectural, and county circulars, rules, and regulations 
related to strengthening village organizations. The Ministry’s primary 
purpose for organizing the field work was to assess achievements and 
shortcomings in policy implementation and to generate suggestions that might 
be of use when revising the Organic Law--a process scheduled to begin in 1993. 
The trip culminated with a three-day conference in Beijing attended 
by six Ministry officials, twelve directors of basic-level governance 
divisions of local civil affairs departments, five leaders of prefects or 
counties, five Chinese rural researchers, and the foreign scholars. Several 
of the Chinese conferees had previously conducted field research on 
implementation of the Law, and beyond sharing their experiences with the other 
conferees, they also supplied materials (see citations below) that reported 
the results of their investigations and the results of earlier conferences on 
village self-government organized by the Ministry in 1989, 1990, and 1991. 


Special note should be made of the Shijian yu Sikao [Practice and Reflection] 


series; these conference volumes were largely written by Ministry and local 
officials for other officials. They recount successes and failures in 
implementing the Law nationwide, and the authors (including several Chinese 


academics) were assembled to act as consultants to the Ministry. 


Origins and Content of the Organic Law of Villagers’ Committees 


By the mid-1980s, village political institutions in much of China 
were in disarray. The dismantling of production brigades had left village 
cadres with unclear authority and limited resources at a time when economic 
reforms were increasing household income and autonomy. Villagers routinely 
defied village leaders (who typically controlled less collective property and 


provided fewer services than in the past), and many villagers came to feel 


that grassroots cadres were unnecessary, even parasitic.? A decade after 


Mao’s death, cadre-villager relations were deteriorating rapidly and many 
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village leaders were coming to doubt whether the benefits of being a cadre 
exceeded the grief.3 

In this environment, the NPC Legal Affairs Commission and Ministry 
of Civil Affairs initiated discussions on how to halt further disintegration 
and how to rebuild rural political power. Important central leaders, most 
notably NPC Standing Committee Chairman Peng Zhen, quickly came to the 
conclusion that China needed comprehensive institutional reforms that would 
regularize cadre-peasant relations, provide means for villagers to hold 


village cadres accountable, define township authority within villages, and 


specify the responsibilities of village cadres in completing state tasks.4 


Peng and his allies agreed to attack the decline of grass-roots governance by 
granting limited democratic rights to villagers. They hoped that villagers 
would be more willing to accept decisions made by elected cadres, and that 
township officials would benefit from more effective village political 
organizations that relieved them of burdensome, direct management 
responsibilities. They also anticipated that village cadres possessing an 
enhanced popular mandate would be better able to meet township targets and 
that meaningful elections and increased public disclosure would check cadre 
corruption and lineage resurgence and eliminate the need for periodic 
campaigns to rectify village leadership. 

To achieve these ends, the leadership decided to restructure and 
improve villagers’ committees--organizations that they had established and 
promoted with great fanfare several years earlier but had allowed to languish. 


The term "villagers’ committee" (cunmin weiyuanhui) had first appeared in the 


1982 Constitution (Art. 111) and in a 1983 Central Committee circular on 
separating government administration and economic management. But excluding a 
number of villages where committees were "spontaneously" established to 
address problems such as irrigation disputes and the breakdown of public 


order, these early statements had little impact in much of the nation. Prior 


to 1987, there were few documents or regulations explaining how to set up 
villagers’ committees, and township governments typically regarded existing 
committees to be administrative appendages, much like the production brigades 
they had replaced. © 

With Peng Zhen’s prodding, efforts began to upgrade villagers’ 
committees and to institutionalize their role. A team of legal drafters was 
formed, based largely within the NPC’s Legislative Affairs Commission, and 
several drafts of a law were circulated. Although the need to formalize and 
standardize institutional arrangements was widely appreciated, hammering out 
the Law’s final content proved to be far from uncontroversial. Deliberations 
within the NPC Standing Committee dragged on for over a year, and expected 
passage of the Law at the 1987 NPC plenary session was postponed after 
considerable deputy opposition appeared. 

Some critics of the draft disputed both the desirability and the 
feasibility of increased village autonomy. NPC deputies (including many rural 
cadres) questioned whether "cadres who truly work conscientiously will get 
elected" and instead supported combining “evaluation by higher-level 


authorities" with popular election. They suggested that responsibilities of 


villagers’ committees would be "too heavy" and argued for reduced committee 


autonomy and inclusion within the state hierarchy under the jurisdiction of 
town and township governments. Doubts arose concerning the proposed 
relationship of villagers’ committees to village party branches and township 
governments, with critics pointing out that in some places committees were 
already performing unauthorized tasks. Opponents of the bill feared that 
self-governing villagers’ committees would ignore state interests and defy 
township instructions and said this might make it difficult to carry out rural 
conscription, family planning, public security work, and grain procurement. ’ 


Advocates of more thorough democratization argued quite the 


opposite. Though equally committed to improved grassroots governance, they 
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pointed out that the government could not afford to subsidize village cadres 
from its own coffers and suggested that relations between villagers’ 
committees and townships should be described in terms of informal guidance 
rather than hierarchical leadership and direct supervision. Moreover, they 
"thought the bill did not go far enough in empowering village cadres against 
the encroachments of township officials," while some NPC Law Committee members 
"wanted to add a provision stipulating the right of village cadres to turn 
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down any assignment not covered by the bill. 


In the end, the NPC Presidium decided it was "improper to force the 


draft law through the legislative procedure, "9 and instead proposed that 


deputies approve the Law in principle and authorize the Standing Committee to 
make further revisions before promulgating it on a trial basis. This motion 
was accepted and eight months later, in November 1987, after further “heated 
debate," and over the opposition of Standing Committee members who felt the 
law was premature and gave excessive power to villagers given their 
educational and scientific level, a trial Organic Law was passed. 10 

The trial Law, by and large, hewed a middle path and tried to 
address many of the fears that had been expressed on both sides. The Law 
empowered villagers to elect villagers’ committees comprised of 3-7 members 
that would serve for three years (Arts. 8 and 9), and it defined villagers’ 
committees as basic-level, mass organizations of self-government through which 
villagers managed their own affairs, educated themselves, and served their own 
needs (Art. 2). Specifically, it highlighted committee responsibilities for 
village public welfare services, dispute mediation, maintenance of public 
order, and communication of villagers’ opinions to township governments (Art. 
2). The Law also gave villagers’ committees the right to manage village lands 
and collective property (Art. 4) and called on them to publicize laws and 
state policies and to persuade villagers to fulfill their legal obligations 


and respect public property (Art. 5). Significantly, the final draft did not 
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place villagers’ committees under the leacership of local party or state 
organs, but only subjected them to government “guidance, support and 
assistance” (Art. 3). The Law did, however, call on villagers’ committees to 
help town and township governments carry out their work (Art. 3). 

The Organic Law also set up additional structures designed to foster 
cadre accountability and villager participation. It stipulated that 
villagers’ committees would be responsible to villagers’ councils comprised of 
all adult villagers or a representative from each household. (Art. 10 and 11) 
Villagers’ councils were to draw up village charters and codes of conduct 
(Art. 16) and to review accounts of all revenues and expenditures incurred by 
villagers’ committees (Art. 17). The brief 2l-article Law concluded with an 
article instructing standing committees of provincial-level people’s 
congresses to formulate measures that would ensure implementation of the Law 
within their jurisdictions. 

Although the Law clearly enlarged village autonomy and offered new 
opportunities for political participation, it should be emphasized that it did 
not foreshadow a wholesale withdrawal of the state: even strong supporters of 
the Law looked with disfavor on "absolute, unlimited autonomy” and 
“independent kingdoms. "11 Instead, the Law was defined to be compatible with 
continued party branch leadership and township guidance. Policy formulators 
and central implementers (then and since) downplayed party and state 
separation, and virtually all interpreted "guidance, support, and assistance" 


to allow overlapping village party branch and villagers’ committee membership, 


or what is cften called "two signs and one door."12 Nor did concerned 


officials advocate fully delinking villages from townships. Strengthened 
villagers’ committees would help maintain public order and assist government 
bodies in their work, and this, it was anticipated, would improve realization 
of township targets and prevent village cadres or defiant villagers from 


changing birth control allocations, funeral regulations, tax quotas etc. 
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Reformed villages would still rely on townships for aid and liaison, for 
example when a public security problem got out of hand, or when a mediation 
effort failed.13 and they would still turn to party branches for .overall 
guidance and support .14 Party-state control of the countryside would simply 
become more indirect: party rule would be affected primarily by making 
villagers’ committee cadres (many of whom are party members) more accountable 


and township leaders would be affected primarily by limiting the number and 


type of tasks they could assign.15 


Policy makers and Beijing-based implementers thus plainly intended 
that increased political participation would coexist with a significant party 
and township presence, and that a taste of cadre accountability and increased 
village autonomy would not interfere with reliable and timely completion of 
state-assigned tasks. 

This complex (and perhaps contradictory) combination of goals 
suggests that we might best view the Law as a two-pronged policy with four 
possible implementation outcomes. First, we can identify cases in which 
participatory goals (e.g. free, fair and contested villagers’ committee 
elections, active village councils, public disclosure of investment decisions 
and welfare expenditures) have been achieved to a greater or lesser extent. 
This has been displayed on the horizontal axis in Figure 1. Second, we can 
distinguish among villages in which largely unpopular state-assigned tasks 
(e.g. birth control, tax collection, mobilization of unpaid labor, below- 
market grain procurement, tree-felling limitations, funeral reform) are more 
or less successfully executed. This can be seen on the vertical axis. Cross- 
tabulating produces a matrix with four ideal types of villagers’ committees 
and associated organizations: up-to-standard, authoritarian, run-away, and 


paralyzed. 


Figure 1: Implementation Outcomes 


Political Participation 
High Low 


Effective Up-to-Standard Authoritarian 

Execution 
of Unpopular 
tate Tasks 


Ineffective Paralyzed 


This table should be understood for what it is: a device that 
locates implementation success in relation to three distinct forms of 
imperfect implementation. It singles out certain features and abstracts from 


others and should not be taken to imply, for example, that the Law has only 


two objectives or that all state policies are unpopular. (Providing technical 


assistance and setting up village and township enterprises are very popular 
indeed.) What the typology illustrates is that the centre’s desired outcome-- 
an up-to-standard village in which democratic procedures are attended to and 
even unpopular tasks are accomplished--is just one of four alternatives when 
two key aims of policy makers are considered simultaneously. Working with 
these distinctions, the remainder of this article will examine the villages 
that occupy each cell and tentatively suggest some factors that may help us 


understand why a village falls in one category or another. 


Implementation Success: Up-to-Standard, Demonstration Villages 


In some villages, the Organic Law has already altered the contour of 
political life and institutional reforms have made perceptible progress 
increasing political participation and easing execution of unpopular state 
tasks. These up-to-standard (da biao) villages are located almost exclusively 


in demonstration areas where the Ministry of Civil Affairs has devoted 
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considerable bureaucratic attention and where careful initial selection has 
increased the probability of implementation success. 

In the first two years after the Organic Law came into force (1988- 
1990), pilot projects were launched in selected villages in 1093 counties and 
the Ministry initiated publicity campaigns, election work, training classes, 
and provincial elaboration of rules and regulations. By the turn of 1990, 
rudimentary villagers’ committees existed in virtually all of China’s villages 


and six provincial people’s congresses had passed detailed implementing 


regulations. 16 


The conservative backlash following the Tiananmen suppression slowed 
implementation of the Law briefly, but within a year the central government 
was again pushing village reorganization. In August 1990 the Central 
Organization Department, the Central Policy Research Office, the Ministry of 
Civil Affairs, the Communist Youth League, and the All-China Women’s 
Federation convened a conference on village-level political organizations. At 
this conference policy makers decided to establish demonstration villages that 
would introduce new institutions and provide models for others to emulate. 
Shortly after the conference ended, Ministry of Civil Affairs Notice #24 and 
Central Committee Document #19 instructed every county to establish "from 
several to more than ten" demonstration villages, while Ministry officials 
drafted criteria for assessing up-to-standard villagers’ committees and urged 
party committees, people’s congresses and government bureaus to select 
demonstration villages and draw up work rules and regulations.+7 

By mid-1992, eighteen provincial people’s congresses had enacted 
implementing regulations and four-fifths of China’s villages had completed at 
least two rounds of elections.18 In one advanced province, Fujian, over 25% 
of villages had attained demonstration status and thousands of local, 


implementing documents had been issued by the time I visited it in 1992.19 


To this point, institutional reforms in demonstration villages have 
centered on three "key links". First, direct, semi-competitive election of 
village cadres. Ministry of Civil Affairs guidelines prescribe that elections 
for villagers’ committee members offer more candidates than positions and 
instruct regional authorities to enact regulations concerning voter 
registration, nomination and voting procedures, counting of ballots, and so 
on. In several locations, the Ministry has also undertaken experiments with 
campaigning and fully competitive elections (two candidates for each position) 
rather than the usual one or two more nominees than posts. 

Second, the Ministry has encouraged creation of villagers’ 


representative assemblies (cunmin daibiao huiyi) (VRA). VRA are designed to 


prevent villagers’ autonomy from evolving into cadre autonomy and they give 
villagers opportunities to participate in politics and to oversee the work of 
villagers’ committees. They are expected to mobilize mass activism and 
improve the effectiveness and honesty of local cadres. They are often 
compared to parliaments in a system where villagers’ committees play the role 
of an executive. 2° 

Though not mentioned in the Organic Law, VRA have been formed in 
most demonstration villages. The villagers’ councils established by law 
(comprised of all adults in a village or a representative of each household) 
quickly proved unwieldy and difficult to convene, particularly in remote areas 
or villages where the economy was developing quickly and many villagers were 
away on business. The Ministry of Civil Affairs thus now promotes smaller, 
more manageable VRA, staffed by representatives "recommended" by every 10 or 
15 families, which meet two to six times each year and conduct oversight. 
They also hope that VRA will prove more workable in villages with serious 


factional or lineage conflict, where villagers’ councils have often produced 


gridlock and even violence. 2+ 


Third, demonstration villages have taken the lead in promulgating 


village charters (zhangcheng) and codes of conduct {cungui_ minyue). Codes and 


charters are mutual compacts that establish behavioral norms for villagers and 
cadres and enable local residents to regulate village life. Their overriding 
purpose is to give villagers standards for supervising cadres and cadres 
standards for managing villagers. They aim to systematize cadre-villager 
relations, and to reduce the perception that cadres play favorites and that 
villagers "intentionally emphasize cadre faults."22 

Codes of conduct are to be discussed and decided on by villagers 
(often VRA) and the ones I have seen usually include sections on production, 
life, public security, public health, marriage and the family, neighborly 


relations, etc. They are more detailed than laws and lay out precise fines 


and punishment for stealing, gambling, harboring criminals, hiding violators 


of family planning rules, diverting electricity, and the like. 23 Village 


charters (often called "small constitutions") “distill" codes of conduct and 
tend to be more general in content; charters typically include provisions 
detailing the rights and responsibilities of villagers and cadres and 
explaining the structure and powers of all village political institutions, as 
well as detailed clauses concerning procedures, such as financial disclosure 
requirements and how often VRA meet. Charters also commonly treat topics such 
as contracting fees, labor and land management, and the role of morality 
appraisal societies, women’s anti-gambling groups and other local 
‘organizations that work under villagers’ committees and assist them in their 
work. 24 

These institutional innovations have undoubtedly enhanced 
accountability and political participation while also improving attainment of 
township targets in many demonstration villages. To a greater or lesser 
extent, the eight villages I visited in Fujian had all attained up-to-standard 


status. In each locale, elections for villagers’ committees had more 
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candidates than positions (from 20% to 75% more in the 1991 election), 
reasonably active oversight of villagers’ committees appeared to take place, 
village charters and codes of conduct had been drawn up and circulated, and 
township and county authorities confirmed that unwelcome state assignments 
were performed better than in surrounding areas. 

Moreover, it appears that success is not limited to a few showcase 
villages. Despite the many difficulties outlined below, early accounts 
report discernible progress in popularizing the Law and in achieving up-to- 
standard status, especially in relatively well-off demonstration areas with a 
history of good leadership. 25 In an Anhui village, for example, villagers 
nominated 83 individuals to a villagers’ committee and undertook five 
primaries to select five finalists. Sons in a Fujian county have reportedly 
voted against fathers who have few accomplishments and villagers in many 
demonstration villages have voted down leaders with a “crude work style” and 
extracted promises from successors concerning what they will do once in 
office. In one village outside Tieling city, villagers went so far as to 


require that candidates for villagers’ committee director present full- 


fledged, competing, three-year economic and social plans.26 


Some villagers in up-to-standard, demonstration villages have also 
come to appreciate the procedural guarantees enshrined in the Law and have 
opposed illegal meddling in elections. There are stories of incensed peasants 
resisting township appointment of village cadres and protesting electoral 
irregularities, particularly manipulation of nominee lists. In one case, a 
villagers’ committee director who was nominated by the township but who had 
offended villagers while implementing family planning and grain collection was 
rejected by voters who said "the party has been the ruling party for 40 years, 
and they still allow ‘warlords’ to manage us. This is democracy?" And the 


township relented and accepted the voters’ choice. In another instance, Hebei 


villagers cited the Organic Law to defend their rights and defeated a slate of 
township-selected nominees who had sought to postpone a scheduled election. 27 

Although electoral competition remains far from perfect, even in 
most demonstration villages, it’s probably fair to conclude that villagers in 
many up-to-standard, demonstration villages have gained an ability to remove 
some of the cadres they like least. And there are tantalizing signs that 
these experiments with accountability may sometimes enhance governance (i.e. 
serve the second key objective of the Law), too. In two remote mountainous 
villages that I visited in Fujian, newly-elected cadres used the authority 
conferred by elections to collect 85,000 yuan in long-overdue villager debts, 
and cadres, who said their instructions were now harder to ignore, 
successfully collected funds and mobilized labor to complete a 15km road that 
had been started and abandoned on three occasions under township direction. 28 

VRA in selected demonstration villages can also point to headway 
serving the dual goals of the Law. In the national pacesetter, Shandong’s 
Zhaoyuan County, VRA were set up in the late 1980s to address difficulties 
collecting fees, imposing grain levies, and carrying out the one-child 
policy. 29 Since then, in Zhaoyuan and other demonstration counties, reports 
of VRA participation in completing tough assignments and increasing political 
participation have become commonplace. 

Active VRA review important financial decisions made by villagers’ 
committees, including industrial and agricultural plans, contracts, budgetary 


outlays, construction decisions, use of collective property, allocation of 


relief funds, and deployment of donated labor. In many areas, VRA must be 


consulted if an expense exceeds a given amount, e.g. in villages across 
Fujian, from 200 yuan in a less well-off area to 10,000 yuan in a very rich 
village. 3° 


Through well-functioning VRA villagers have occasionally moderated 


financial demands--in a Fujian village I heard how VRA members had reduced a 
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road-building surcharge and in a Henan village a villagers’ committee halved a 


10,000 yuan levy for a tractor garage after the VRA protested that the town 


had just collected funds for cultural and recreational improvement. 31 But 


much more commonly, VRA allow villagers to communicate preferences concerning 
funds already in village hands--e.g. improving electricity supply, 
constructing a fish pond, or building a school instead of erecting an office 
building; devoting village resources to rearing rabbits rather than 
constructing factories; developing collective rather than private mining. 32 

At the same time, effective VRA in up-to~standard villages have 
helped legitimize extraction and have rallied cooperation. VRA consultation 
reportedly makes it easier to collect grain and fees by "turning cadre urging 
into mass mobilization" and helps win assent to exactions and birth control 
quotas in villages "where formerly we would wear out our shoes and exhaust our 
voices, and still not complete our duties. "33 Discussing and publicizing 
financial allocations and allotments of scarce resources apparently can defuse 
opposition and generate support for expensive (particularly zero-sum) 
decisions. VRA backing has helped demonstration village cadres persuade five 
families to cede their courtyards to a school and has enabled leaders to 
reduce illegal land seizures and allocate subsidized building materials 
peaceably in villages where as many as half the households include married 
children waiting to build homes. Effective VRA have raised funds to defray a 
villager’s hospital charges and have generated 50,000 yuan overnight for a 
harvester by doubling per mu harvesting fees for a year. On a needed but 
costly irrigation project, VRA deliberations underscored common benefits and 
enabled village leaders to mobilize 250 uncompensated workers for 3800 
person/days to complete the project at limited public expense, 34 

Village codes and charters, though often used primarily to control 
villagers, have also been relied on to settle water and irrigation disputes, 


to arrange compensation for damage caused by stray livestock, and to curb 
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illegal tree felling. In one demonstration village where theft and tree 
felling were quite severe, illegal activities continued unabated until the VRA 


researched and enacted a code of conduct and established a-village security 


organization. 25 Like elections and VRA, charters and codes of conduct can 


help village cadres maintain social order, meet ambitious targets, and collect 
funds. 

As should be clear, some villages have experienced at least moderate 
implementation success, but which ones? My field research and Chinese 
accounts suggest that up-to-standard village organizations appear 
disproportionately in wealthier demonstration villages and in demonstration 
villages with a large number of collective enterprises. In the six 
mountainous villages I visited in central and western Fujian, per capita 
income ranged from 1015 yuan to 1280 yuan at a time when Fujian’s rural PCI 
was approximately 850 yuan and Sanming Prefecture’s rural PCI was 991 yuan. 
Each of these villages was also characterized by a vibrant and profitable 
collective sector, said to be quite large because of the "convenience" of 
running mines, forests, small factories, and orchards collectively. 

Wealth and a flourishing collective economy appear to ease 
completion of state tasks and help prevent paralysis of local political 
Organizations by lubricating inherently conflictual relationships and altering 
cadre and peasant interests. In more developed villages, where many cadres 
broker semi-marketized relationships and sometimes operate highly profitable 
enterprises themselves, cadre spirit and energy are generally higher. 
Implementation of the Law in these areas creates opportunities as well as 
uncertainties and dangers. Cadres who have brought prosperity to their 
villages have fewer fears of electoral defeat and greater incentive to retain 
their positions, while greater autonomy confers power to distribute enormous 
sums of money, to provide popular social services, and to conduct successful 


development programs. 36 
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Cadres in developed villages may also be more tightly wedded to the 
state apparatus. Cadre subsidies typically rise with village income and 
higher compensation inspires cadres to accomplish assigned tasks and to accept 
the bother of increased popular participation. (This contrasts with poorer 
villages where leaders have a more tenuous link to officialdom insofar as they 


often cannot draw their full subsidies, and spouses beg cadres to pay more 


attention to their families and less to public affairs.37) It is also 


comparatively easy in rich villages to meet township targets without placing 
undue burdens on villagers, save birth control quotas--though even here 
prosperous villagers can better afford fines for excess births. Wealth, 
particularly when it is combined with a profitable, collective economy that 
swells village revenues without large, direct levies on villagers, 38 can 
soften cadre opposition to electoral reforms and stimulate villager acceptance 
of state duties. Relatively small and hidden exactions drawn from village 
enterprises are more palatable to villagers and are easier for cadres to 
collect. Flourishing collective industry also revitalizes villager dependence 
on cadres (or at least dependence on the village public sector) and may 
heighten villagers’ interest in public affairs while defusing cadre-villager 
tensions. 

In wealthy villages and villages with large collective economies, 
cadres and villagers both have compelling motives to accept (or at least not 
frustrate) the institutional arrangements embodied in the Law. Cadres have a 
large public sector to administer and to profit from (as well as reduced 
concern with electoral removal and humiliation) and peasants have an interest 
in ensuring that public funds (which in the villages I visited averaged over 


15% of village PCI) are not misused or squandered. 
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Explanations for Imperfect Implementation 


Outside the most successful demonstration villages, implementing the 
Organic Law has been much more problematic. In many villages, little has 
transpired after pilot projects were completed and villagers have been slow to 
embrace their new rights. 

Throughout the nation, many villagers’ committees lie dormant while 
others are dominated by township governments or party branches. Election 
irregularities are commonplace and state tasks are often no easier to complete 
than in the past. More fundamentally, relations between the centre, township 
officials, village leaders, and villagers have only infrequently come to 
approximate the centre’s ideal. Villagers in most villages continue to resist 
state extraction and unpopular social and cultural reforms, while local cadres 
remain wedged between demanding superiors and reluctant or apathetic 


villagers--with some cadres either actively frustrating electoral reforms or 


forsaking their responsibilities to the state. 39 


Why have relatively few villagers’ committees and VRA reached up-to- 
standard status? There are many reasons. For one, Ministry resources and 
goals are modest (e.g. each town or township will have "one or more" 
demonstration villages by 2000) and policy makers and implementers speak 
knowledgeably of the failure of other institutional reforms introduced with 
much fanfare (and little preparation) through ill-advised and short-lived mass 
movements. 40 

Comparatively slow unfolding can also be traced to bureaucratic 
competition, foot~-dragging, and opposition. The Law, it must be remembered, 
moved through the legislative process remarkably slowly and needed Peng Zhen’s 
personal intervention to revive in the wake of the Tiananmen suppression, when 
opponents sought to rescind it in the name of party strengthening. 41 
Furthermore, the Law is vague and implementing regulations at provincial and 


lower levels are still incomplete, circumstances which make it difficult for 
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implementers to assess the "spirit of the Center," and which encourage them to 
ignore the Law rather than implement it with premature enthusiasm.42 The 
Ministry of Civil Affairs, moreover, is also relatively low-ranking in the 
Beijing pecking order and thus poorly positioned to lean on provincial party 
committees and people’s congresses or to muscle other systems (e.g. taxation, 
agriculture, grain purchase, forestry) that question whether they will meet 
their targets if villages become more autonomous. Ministry representatives at 
lower levels are similarly handicapped insofar as they rarely serve on county 


or township party committees, and their voice is easily drowned out by local 


representatives of other more powerful systems. 43 


Each of these is an important consideration and none would surprise 
students of Chinese bureaucratic politics. But here I would like to draw 
attention to another set of factors, which are discussed again and again in 
conferences convened by the Ministry of Civil Affairs, and which play a role 
in giving rise to the paralyzed, run-away, and authoritarian villages 
identified above--the importance of lower-level actors and their interests. 

Many villagers have grave doubts about the Law. Many county, 
township, and village cadres have adopted a “wait and see attitude" and some 
are openly hostile.4#4 some of the greatest difficulties the Ministry faces 
arise because many grassroots cadres and villagers see little to be gained 


(and perhaps much to be lost) by throwing their support behind the Law. 


Imperfect Implementation: Paralyzed, Authoritarian, and Run-Away Villages 
Implementing the Organic Law depends on securing cooperation from 
the people who live with it. Without support from cadres in county government 
and below, Ministry documents simply pile up on officials’ desks and reform 
amounts to little more than changing a few signs and instituting sham 
consultation and elections. And without villager acquiescence, self- 


government becomes hollow (or a facade that hides cadre domination) and many 


state tasks are nearly impossible to accomplish. Unlike popularization of 
agricultural responsibility systems in the early 1980s, implementation of the 
Law cannot rely primarily on the self-regarding decisions of villagers and 
cadres.45 If the terms offered by the Law are not sufficiently appealing, 
cadres and villagers in many locales opt to resist or evade it or for "exit" 
over "voice." 

Outside selected demonstration villages, it is proving difficult to 
achieve the twin goals of the Law. In authoritarian villages, unwelcome state 
targets are fulfilled reasonably well, but democratic procedures are ignored 
or subverted; in run-away villages the opposite pattern prevails--elections, 
consultation, and disclosure have improved, but village leaders and villagers 
band together to evade township targets. Finally, in paralyzed (tanhuan) 
villages, neither state tasks nor increased participation receive much 
attention. 


1. Paralyzed Villages--The Organic Law was enacted to revitalize 


village political institutions, but many villagers’ committees remain 
paralyzed. Particularly in poor, remote areas with few collective 
enterprises, village cadres often receive minimal compensation (sometimes 
below that of ordinary workers) and are unwilling to take on state tasks. 
Early (1990) Ministry estimates suggested that about 15% of villagers’ 
committees operated reasonably well, 65% of villagers’ committees suffered 
from “cadres with low spirit and energy who did not put their heart into 


village work," and an additional 20% of villagers’ committees were paralyzed 


or semi-paralyzed and "existed in name only. "46 In paralyzed localities, grain 


and fees are often not collected, land and forest management are chaotic, 
families of martyrs and servicemen are ignored, public roads and water 
conservancy are in disrepair, boundary disputes and violations of the marriage 
law are common, gambling and superstitious activities are rampant, cadre 


instructions and appeals for voluntary labor are ignored, and cadre-villager 
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relations remain very tense. In a striking number of villages, few assigned 
tasks are completed or they are completed only with highly coercive methods 
and the aid of work teams dispatched from above. 

In paralyzed villages, the "compensation" offered for consent is 
deemed insufficient by both cadres and villagers. Villagers in such places 
remain unimpressed with the Law, finding the promise of accountability false, 
the promise of autonomy unlikely, and the threat of strengthened control 
great. For many, the extractive and intrusive aspects of the Law overwhelm 
the potential gains derived from participation. Villagers remain wary of 


"three want cadres" (san yao ganbu), who want their grain, their money, and 


their (aborted) children, but who provide few services or benefits in 

return. 47 They remember cadres who rarely reflected mass opinion or discussed 
public affairs with villagers, and they recoil from villagers’ councils or VRA 
as occasions for cadres to collect funds in the new marketized environment 
where villagers must now pay for items and services that were previously 
provided at no expense. Contrary to perceptions held by township and county 
officials, many villagers in paralyzed villagers fear that village cadres 
could once again become effective extensions of higher levels, and they 
consider proposed codes of conduct to be oppressive and invasive, having seen 


nearby villages where they absurdly specify dress codes, proscribe hair 


styles, and require communal weddings. 48 


Many villagers also doubt the genuineness of accountability and 
question who will gain more autonomy. They commonly believe that elections 
are rigged and that restrictions on cadres outlined in codes of conduct and 
charters are ineffectual. Villagers in paralyzed (and many authoritarian) 
villages have all too frequently witnessed amply autonomous cadres pursuing 
private interests, eating and drinking well, engaging in nepotism, and 


usurping contracting rights. They see rampant financial mismanagement despite 
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improved disclosure, or books that are doctored or kept secret despite 


requirements to the contrary. 49 


Residents of paralyzed villages unsurprisingly do not embrace 
villagers’ committees as "autonomous organs of self-government," and they 


typically refuse to participate in VRA or other reform institutions. Some 


view the Law as “prescribed by higher levels” (shangmian guiding de), like 
innumerable other initiatives of years past. When elections are held, these 
individuals can’t be found, or they spoil their ballots, or fights break out 
and the township security bureau must be called in. Rather than identifying 
with rejuvenated village political organizations, residents of paralyzed 
villages often identify with clans, secret societies, and religious groups. 
They display little interest in affairs outside their private life, believing 
that cadres should be left to do what cadres do and that it is up to higher 
levels to decide who runs villages. They see more duties than rights in 
reconstituted institutions and feel they will come to grief if they 
participate in villagers’ councils or VRA. In these villages, people scoff at 
the incentives offered for participation and may even demand to be paid to 
attend a meeting or appear only if a video is shown. Villagers with this 
outlook tend to stay at a respectful distance from cadres, avoid outright 
confrontation, and speak of continued rule by "officials."°50 

Some residents of paralyzed villages, of course, go beyond wary 
submission and engage in petty acts of insubordination or energetic defiance. 
They know that cadre power has declined and that cadres must come to villagers 
for funds and materials, and they boldly throw broken glass into rice paddies 
or tear tiles off roofs of cadres who dare to carry out state policies. In 
many paralyzed villages, cadres will not approach villagers and villagers will 
not obey instructions. 51 Villagers vigorously resist increases in economic 


exactions, and gladly do without participation, accountability, and 
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government-sponsored autonomy so long as cadres keep their distance and soft- 
pedal their state duties. 

Reports and conversations suggest that paralysis occurs 
disproportionately in poor agricultural villages with few or unprofitable 
collective enterprises. With little to divide, villagers see only a grasping 
state and eye its presumed "agents" suspiciously, while underpaid cadres 
identify with fellow villagers and see few reasons to alienate their neighbors 
and relatives by pressing state demands. Paralyzed villages also seem to 
appear where township control is particularly weak (perhaps because a village 
is remote) or where excessive township control combined with unrealistic 
expectations has induced village cadres to abandon their posts. 


2. Authoritarian Villages--Authoritarian villages share low popular 


participation with paralyzed villages but differ in that they have cadres who 
strive (with some success) to achieve township-assigned tasks. 

In authoritarian villages, township power typically overwhelms 
participation and village self-government. Subsidies to village cadres 
(usually ample) rise and fall with attainment of township-assigned tasks, and 
townships by and large treat village organizations as their "feet" on land 
management, cropping, and development decisions. High "“administrativeness" 
(xingzhenghua) commonly prevails in these villages and township leaders use 
their still considerable authority to discourage village initiative and to 
keep cadres focused on township priorities. Codes of conduct and charters are 
frequently prepared by townships (or counties) and blindly copied from village 
to village. Township officials even annul village elections when dissatisfied 
with the outcome. All in all, township-village relations remain remarkably 
tight in authoritarian villages; in many respects expectations surrounding 
authoritarian village cadres have not changed much since the production 


brigade era, and authoritarian villagers’ committee tasks are often 


indistinguishable from township tasks. °>2 
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At the same time that: ties with townships retain much of their pre- 
reform texture, organizational relationships within authoritarian villages 
also fail to conform fully with the Law. The great majority of authoritarian 
villagers’ committees are essentially tools of village party branches in which 
"necessary" party guidance frequently becomes stifling party domination. Even 
in the eight demonstration villages I visited, joint party branch-villagers’ 
committee meetings were the norm, and the director of a villagers’ committee 
was often a deputy party secretary, or even the first party secretary.>3 


Ministry statistics show that 68% of villagers’ committee directors elected in 


Fujian in 1991 were Communist Party members and only about one-fourth of 
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villagers’ committee members nationwide did not belong to the party.° 


Electoral manipulation in authoritarian villages limits 
participation and accountability insofar as townships often recommend 
candidates for villagers’ committees and party-dominated election committees 
often prevent unapproved candidates from reaching the final ballot. Winnowing 
initial nominees to final candidates commonly takes place behind closed doors 
and votes are sometimes purchased or cast more than once. Villagers’ councils 
in many authoritarian villages have never convened, and VRA are frequently 
ignored after they are formed or are completely dominated by the villagers’ 
committee director, who typically chairs the VRA.°5 

And it is not only domineering township officials who spawn and 
defend authoritarian arrangements. Some village cadres, for their part, also 
hold self-government and increased discretion less dear than might be assumed, 
particularly when it is packaged with more accountability to villagers and 
less backing from above. Village cadres have always received instructions 
from higher levels and many prefer to continue taking orders. Their status 
and authority have declined since they no ionger operate "under a government 
sign" and many fondly remember the days when they were essentially township- 


dispatched and responsible. Such cadres often refuse to offend neighbors and 
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relatives, or to cross village elders, without the protection of state 
authority (and are delighted when they receive it), and many cannot imagine 
acting without comprehensive, township leadership and support . 56 

More fundamentally, many authoritarian village cadres believe it is 
easier to satisfy township superiors than villagers. They express concern 
that “good cadres” (i.e. they themselves) will lose elections when voters 
punish those who have "bravely" extracted funds and carried out family 
planning, funeral reform etc. They fear losing face in the community>? and 
(in wealthier villages) losing power at a time when being a cadre can provide 
unprecedented opportunities for travel, corruption, and legitimate financial 
gain. 

Along with township officials, many authoritarian village cadres 
also point to opportunities that elections provide for lineage resurgence and 
warn that the Law will wreak havoc in multiple surname villages. They argue, 
with some evidence, that elections may enhance participation and autonomy only 
for dominant lineages and that other clans will be effectively 
disenfranchised. This, they say, will cause disorder in areas where cadres 


have struggled to lessen lineage identification and destroy the unity of 


cadres in villages where factionalism had previously been under control. 58 


Skeptical cadres at all levels predict dire consequences from full 
implementation of the Law in authoritarian villages where state policies have 
always been difficult to enforce and where villagers are only becoming more 
intractable now. They cite diminished sanctions and blame villager 
incorrigibility on the Law. They argue that VRA weaken cadre authority and 
embolden villagers, and that misguided belief in education and persuasion 
place village cadres in a bind on the many policies that oppose mass 
interests--e.g. birth control, household registration, grain and fee 
collection. The Constitution and Organic Law may forbid the use of coercion, 


but practically speaking, cadres in authoritarian villages feel they have no 


choice. Legally they lack authority and informally they lack support; yet 


they must complete their assignments. °? All that many county, township, and 


village cadres say they can do is drag their feet and work to frustrate full 
implementation of the Law by arguing the "masses aren’t ready for seif- 
government" and highlighting one aim of the Law (completing state tasks) to 
derail increased participation, accountability, and village autonomy. 

While many villagers may prefer up-to-standard village organizations 
to authoritarian ones, their preferences often don’t count in authoritarian 
villages. Authoritarian institutions appear most closely associated with 
strong township leadership and village cadres who focus on maintaining good 
relations with their former superiors. 60 Falling in this cell appears to be 
associated with adequate village cadre subsidies (partially paid by higher 
levels), but not necessarily with extraordinary village wealth. It should also 
be pointed out that authoritarian leadership, though often not a first choice, 
is not always the least desirable option for villagers. In some locations 
villagers may prefer authoritarian leadership to paralysis, for example--to 
combat public security problems or simply because effective government, 
however unaccountable, can be preferable to no government at al1.61 


3. Run-Away Villages--Run-away villages are the least discussed but 


perhaps most threatening imperfect implementation outcome. This is because 
run-away villages are governed by populist cadres who defy outside control and 
who feel entitled to reject state tasks. 

Unfortunately, I have only limited data on run-away villages, and 
must rely primarily on complaints from higher levels to construct a profile. 
Run-away villages with popular, accountable cadres who conspire with villagers 
to avoid state duties appear to be a particular bane of township and county 
authorities. Many lower-level officials have always questioned granting 
enhanced autonomy to villagers’ committees and have feared that village cadres 


would use their electoral mandate to strengthen their local standing and build 


a village following. They charge that cadres in run-away villages interpret 
autonomy to mean absolute freedom and a right to set up their own "kingdoms." 
These concerns were raised in initial NPC deliberations of the Law and county 
and township leaders responsible for run-away villagers now nod knowingly and 
say that their worst fears have come to pass. They argue that where 
participation and autonomy have proceeded furthest cadres often ignore targets 
and that townships are becoming "crabs without legs." They claim that the Law 


has encouraged “people to do what they please” and that administrative chaos 


Looms . ©2 They plead with provinces to slow implementation and to conduct 


demonstration activities elsewhere, and many advocate circumscribing cadre 
independence by turning villagers’ committees into branch structures staffed 
with appointed leaders. These officials contend that "moral and capable" 


cadres are losing contested elections in run-away villages and that populist 


strongmen or "good old boys" (lao hao ren) who pander to villagers and focus 
on short-term interests are winning. 93 At a minimum, many county and township 
cadres complain bitterly and say that achieving township legally-assigned 
targets should be made the primary criteria for assessing up-to-standard 
villagers’ committees. 

To a large extent, these fears are not groundless. Since cadres and 
villagers in run-away villages do not seek or receive much government support 
they typically feel they owe higher levels little in return. Cadres and 
villagers in these localities share many interests and, instead of frequently 
clashing, they commonly work together to create village public goods, e.g. 
health care, running water, better roads. In run-away villages, cadres in 
power in the early and mid-1980s oftentimes suffered electoral defeat when 
villagers located "better" candidates more inclined to serve their interests. 
These are villages where cadres contemplating their state duties indeed have 
reason to worry when villagers threaten, "if you ever do this heinous thing 


again (pointing to birth control), we’ll vote you out. "64 
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The limited evidence available suggests that run-away villages are 


frequently found where township control is weak, particularly in minority 


villages and villages dominated by a single lineage. In these localities, 


solidarity is typically quite high and fears of electoral surprises (for 
responsive cadres) are low. Villagers in run-away villages also have 
compelling incentives to become involved with village political institutions 
insomuch as their participation yields net benefits rather than a host of 
unpleasant responsibilities. We can imagine that popularly elected cadres in 
run-away villages feel they possess enhanced public authority and are 
emboldened by strong support within their village to defy township 
instructions. As to cadre subsidies, village prosperity, and size of the 
public sector, further research will be needed to identify any interesting 


patterns. 


Conclusion 

This article has developed a typology of implementation outcomes and 
has explained how implementation of the Organic Law affects and is affected by 
the interests of those near the bottom of the system. I have also offered 
some observations and conjectures concerning how skeptical, aggrieved cadres 
and reluctant villagers in paralyzed, authoritarian, and run-away villages 
transform their concerns into evasion and effective opposition. To understand 
the implementation process in an increasingly fragmented China and to 
understand the patterns of defiance, noncompliance, and cooperation that 
central policies elicit, we need to know much more about how interests 
translate into actions and about the actual weapons used by not-so-weak, 
lower-level actors. 

Implementation of the Organic Law has by no means been a complete 
failure. Partial (though still unsatisfactory) implementation has been 


effected in authoritarian and run-away villages. Moreover, in up-to-standard 


demonstration sites--typically prosperous villages, with many, profitable 
collective enterprises, which have received considerable Ministry attention, 
and which have strong but not overbearing township leadership and favorable 
ethnic and lineage profiles--both key objectives of the Law appear to have 
been implemented reasonably well. 

But these up-to-standard villages are still in a distinct minority. 
The centre, as represented by the Ministry of Civil Affairs, is finding it 
difficult to popularize village institutions that simultaneously promote state 
penetration and popular participation. Villagers and local cadres throughout 
the nation are making their political presence felt and are working to 
undermine parts of the Law and to divert new institutions. Although the Law 
does not generate a single pattern of concerted, unified localist opposition, 


aspects of it alienate one or another affected party almost everywhere. In 
paralyzed, authoritarian, and run-away villages, simultaneous cadre and 
villager acceptance of both key aims of the Law is proving difficult to 
secure. 

A revised Organic Law is scheduled to appear in the near future. 
This analysis suggests that improved publicity, ideological education, and 
cadre training (common Ministry recommendations) will not be sufficient to 
improve implementation unless the revision also addresses the interests of 
cadres and villagers (in many different circumstances) who are needed to make 
the Law a success. At this time, comparatively few villagers derive clear 
benefits from exercising bureaucratically-imposed democratic rights that 
arrive packaged with increased state penetration and reinvigorated extraction. 
And comparatively few county, township, or village cadres believe that 
increased participation will ease completion of unpopular tasks or legitimize 


controversial allocations. If the centre is to achieve its stated goals, 


villagers must come to believe that elections, VRA, charters, and financial 


disclosure truly reduce cadre high-handedness and corruption and contribute to 
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villagers’ prosperity and control over village revenues and expenditures, 
while village cadres must come to believe that their fears of losing elections 
and losing face are overblown, that members of non-dominant lineages can win 
elections, and that their state responsibilities will become easier to bear 


(and worth doing) when they possess the authority and legitimacy that 


elections, charters, and VRA confer.®5 outside the singularly favorable 


conditions found in wealthy, up-to-standard, demonstration villages with a 


strong collective sector, this will be a tough sell. 
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areas that are economically well developed and where collective assets provide 
substantial benefits to the village community, see Andrew Watson, "New 
Structures in the Organization of Chinese Agriculture: A Variable Model," 
Pacific Affairs 57 (Winter 1984-1985) :621-45. 

390n the low number of villagers’ committees that “operate reasonably 
well,” see Wang Kean, pp. 186-88; Liu Xiaomin, p. 221; Wu Di, p. 47. See also 
the discussion of paralyzed villages below. 

40see remarks by Ministry officials Lian Yin, p. 5 and Li Xueju, p. 12; 


also Zhang Houan, “Cunmin weiyuanhui de xianzhuang, wenti yu duice," p. 205. 


4lon Peng’s actions in 1990, see White, p. 276. 


42this line of thought. was suggested by Lianjiang Li, personal 
communication, July 1993. 

43ror a useful discussion of the difficulties low~ranking civil affairs 
staff encounter when they seek to influence county and township officials, see 
Li Aofu, pp. 205-06. 

44wWang Zhenyao, "Construction of Villagers’ Committees," p. 25. Over 60% 
of township leaders in a training class in Yantai city reportedly opposed 
aspects of the Law and felt it would harm rural development. See Yang Xuejun 
and Sun Xinmin, “Lishun xiang zhengfu yu cunmin weiyuanhui zhijian de guanxi" 
{Rationalize relations between township governments and villagers’ 
committees], in Practice and Reflection, Vol. 1, p. 113. 

4SFor nuanced and ultimately complementary views on whether agricultural 
de-collectivization was voluntarily undertaken or (at least partially) imposed 


from above, see Daniel Kelliher, Peasant Power in China (New Haven: Yale 


University Press, 1992), pp. 233-38; David Zweig, "Context and Content in 
Policy Implementation: Household Contracts and Decollectivization, 1977-1983," 
in David M. Lampton, ed., Policy Implementation in Post-Mao China, pp. 256-57; 
Jonathan Unger, "The Decollectivization of the Chinese Countryside: A Survey 


of Twenty-Eight Villages," Pacific Affairs 58 (Winter 1985-86):585-606. 
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46wang Kean, pp. 186-88; Liu Xiaomin, p. 221; Wu Di, p. 47, a provincial 
civil affairs division head in Zhejiang, suggested in 1989 that about 10-25% 
of the villagers’ committees in his province were paralyzed. 

47san yao gqanbu are discussed in Wang Kean, pp. 187-88; On villagers’ 
committees that demand much of villagers but provide little, see Yang and Sun, 
p- 114; Zhang Houan, "Cunmin weiyuanhui de xianzhuang, wenti yu duice," pp. 


204-05; Zhang Houan, "Cong xingzhenghua zou xiang zizhi," [From administrative 


in nature move toward autonomy], in Practice and Reflection, Vol. 1, p. 139. 


48yillager aversion to public meetings is discussed in Zhang Shouliang, 
p- 163, and Wang Yongwu, p. 171. On "excessive" codes of conduct, see Zhang 


Houan, Zhongquo Nongcun Jiceng Zhengquan, p. 386. 


49n thorough discussion of peasant doubts can be found in Jiang Zhihua, 


Li Zhihua, Ma Haijun, "Xiaochu ganbu, gunzhong de sixiang yilu shi cunmin 
zizhi de zhongyao gianti, [Eliminating cadre and mass misgivings is an 


important precondition of villagers’ autonomy]," in Practice and Reflection, 


Vol. 2, pp. 84-87. Wu Guimin, pp. 180-81, provides many examples of cadre 
misbehavior. 

50mMuch of this paragraph is drawn from Jiang, Li, and Ma, pp. 84-87 and 
the conference I attended in July 1992. On paying villagers to attend 
villagers’ councils, see Wang Yongwu, p. 171. "Estranged" villagers who do not 
trust cadres are discussed in Xia Yueshun, pp. 189-90, while a “vicious 
circle” that contributes to “low political activism” is explained in Xie 
Yuhua, pp. 218-19. For villagers ignoring or disrupting elections, see Deng 
Baoquan and Zhao Yiyun, "Zengqiang minzhu yishi gaohao cunmin zizhi," [Enhance 


democratic consciousness, do villagers’ autonomy well], in Practice and 


Reflection, Vol. 2, pp. 108-09, and Li Yushan and Zhang Baoshuan, "Shixing 
cunmin zizhi de zhiyu yinsu" [Limiting factors in realizing villagers’ 


autonomy], in Practice and Reflection, Vol. 1, p. 160-61. Villagers who remain 


silent at public gatherings or believe it is up to "higher levels to decide” 


were discussed in Mingxi County briefings and Zhang Dingwei, "Cunmin daibiao 
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huiyi de ruogan sikao" [Reflections on VRA], in Practice and Reflection, Vol. 
2, p. 239. For differing perspectives on peasant politicization, see Marc 
Blecher, "The Contradictions of Grass-Roots Participation and Undemocratic 
Statism in Maoist China and Their Fate," in Contemporary Chinese Politics in 
Historical Perspective ed. Brantly Womack (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1991), pp. 138-39, 142, 146, and Edward Friedman, "Deng versus the 


Peasantry: Recollectivization in the Countryside," Problems of Communism 


(September-October 1990):30-43. 

Slpiu Chujiang, pp. 194-195. On destruction of cadre property, see Wang 
Kean, pp. 187-88. 

520n linking cadre salaries with township assignments and treating 
villagers’ committees as subordinate bodies subject to township orders, see 
Zhang Houan, “Cong xingzhenghua zou xiang zizhi," pp. 138-39; Wang Yongwu, pp. 
168-69; Chen Sixi, "Lishun xiang zhengfu yu cunmin weiyuanhui de guanxi, 
luoshi jiceng qunzhong zizhi," [Rationalize township government relations with 
villagers’ committees, carry out basic-level mass autonomy], Practice and 


Reflection, Vol. 1, pp. 104-09. On limited changes from production brigades 


and parallel township and village tasks, see Xie Yuhua, p. 213; also Zhang 
Houan, "Cunmin weiyuanhui de xianzhuang, wenti yu duice," pp. 203-04. On codes 
of conduct transmitted by townships, see Liu Xiaomin, p. 223 and Zhang Houan, 
Zhongquo Nongcun Jiceng Zhenqquan, p. 385. 

53problems arising from excessive overlap and joint meetings are 


discussed in Zhang Houan, Zhongquo Nongcun Jiceng Zhengqquan, pp. 387-88; Wang 


Kean, pp. 196-97. On high overlap and joint meetings, see also Jacobs, pp. 


117-18. 


54Pujian Civil Affairs Bureau briefing, 16 July 1992; Comments by Wang 


Zhenyao, 29 July 1992. 
550n township appointment of villagers’ committee members and Ministry 
statistics (published in 1992) that show most villages have not convened a 


villagers’ council or VRA, see Wang Kean, pp. 188, 198; also Zhang Houan, 
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“Cong xingzhenghua zou xiang zizhi," pp. 138-39. Illegal transfers of 
villagers’ committee directors are discussed in Wang Yongwu, p. 169. Election 
committee composition and activities were discussed in each of the eight 
Fujian villages I visited in July 1992. On inactive VRA, see Zhang Dingwei, p. 
238. 

56siang, Li and Ma, p. 88; Zhang Houan, "“Cunmin weiyuanhui de xianzhuang, 
wenti yu duice," p. 203; Zhang Houan, “Cong xingzhenghua zou xiang zizhi," p. 
138. 


S7Losing face is highlighted in Zhang Houan, Zhongquo Nongcun Jiceng 


Zhengquan, pp. 370-71, and villagers threatening to vote out cadres who carry 
out township tasks is discussed in Wang Kean, p. 18, and Sun Changlin and Ma 
Anwu, "Qianxi shixing cunmin zizhi de gqiji" [Analyzing the turning point in 
implementing villagers’ autonomy], in Practice and Reflection, Vol. 2, p. 63. 

58sun and Ma, pp. 62-63; Jiang, Li, and Ma, p. 86; Li and Zhang, p. 160; 
Zhang Shouliang, pp. 165-66. 

59cadre opposition to VRA is discussed in Zhang Dingwei, pp. 238-39. On 
lack of authority and support, see Jiang, Li, and Ma, p. 88. Wang Zhenyao, a 
key Ministry of Civil Affairs official, has questioned if villagers’ autonomy 
were realized: 1) could unified grain purchase be maintained? 2) would peasant 
customs shatter social reforms? and 3) could household registration be 
maintained? See Wang’s "Zhongguo nongcun shequ de zhizhi jichu" [The base for 


autonomy in Chinese rural society], in Practice and Reflection, Vol. 1, pp. 


152-53. 


60rhere may also be a second pattern: authoritarian village cadres who 


seek "independent kingdoms" but who prudently avoid direct conflict with 
township leaders. These cadres might enforce unpopular policies to protect 
their independence from township authorities while sabotaging popular 
participation to protect themselves from unruly villagers. 

Sleftfective governance may be particularly important in areas, for 


example, where flood control, forest fire prevention, or irrigation are 
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needed. Or strong, authoritarian leadership may be acceptable in formerly 
paralyzed villages that have experienced weak economic growth. Further case- 
study research will be necessary to unravel the relationship of factionalism, 
lineage relationships, and implementation of the Organic Law. 

62on “crabs without legs" and townships cadres "who feel they have had 
their feet cut off," see Zhang Houan, "Cunmin weiyuanhui de xianzhuang, wenti 
yu duice," p. 203; Zhang Houan, "Cong xingzhenghua zou xiang zizhi," p. 138; 
Sun and Ma, p. 64. On fears of losing control and cadres and villagers seeking 
"absolute freedom," see Li and Zhang, p. 160-1; Yang Xuejun and Sun Xinmin, 


pp. 113-114. 


63 3iang, Li, and Ma, p. 87; Liu Zhengi, p. 270; Zhang Shouliang, p. 164. 


64wang Kean, p. 188. 
65rownship and county officials are also essential actors whose 
interests, preferences, and institutional circumstances will continue to 


affect implementation. 
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Governments’ trade policies are interdependent; they result from 
bargaining between governments at least to some extent.' Our knowledge of 
this process of interstate trade bargaining, however, is still fragmentary and 
unsatisfactory. This paper presents several hypotheses intended to help explain 
the process and outcomes of trade bargaining, and which might help improve 
practice as well. This study concentrates on cognitive hypotheses, or arguments 
featuring the negotiators’ changing beliefs during and after negotiation. It will 
not test or prove any hypothesis conclusively but will instead show that each at 
least helps interpret some empirical evidence in this field and that each is 
worthy of further, more rigorous study. 


Some of the hypotheses illustrated here address the bargaining process 
itself. Specifically, the dependent variable is the party’s initial strategy or 
tactical mix, which ranges from purely distributive or exploitative or "value 
claiming" behavior, to a mix including some claiming behavior but also some 
integrative or problem-solving or "value creating" behavior.” One hypothesis 
concerns the degree of conflict during implementation of agreements reached. 


ASSUMPTIONS 


These hypotheses will be developed within a framework of mostly 
familiar assumptions, which can be summarized briefly. 


1. Bounded rationality. Each actor attempts to advance its self interest, 
but their values and private knowledge give content and boundaries to their 
rationality. They adopt measures intended to advance the particular values 
they hold highest, given what they believe about how they world works. They 
seek to improve their country’s position but optimization in the full logical 
sense is impractical. Understanding their behavior entails investigating the 
boundaries as well as the attempted rationality. 


2. Initial uncertainty and imperfect information. The actors begin the 
process with significant uncertainty and this condition shapes their behavior. 
None of them knows the full set of alternative moves that might be undertaken 
by either party, and none is certain of the outcome that would result--abroad 
and at home, economically and politically--from any given move, proposal, or 
strategy. The actors do not all share the same common knowledge or have 
perfect information. 


“The author is grateful for support from the Ford Foundation, the American Society for 
International Law, and the USC Center for International Studies. 


*For these basic concepts, see Robert Walton and Robert McKersie, A Behavioral Theory 
of Labor Negotiations (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965) and David Lax and James Sebenius, Zhe 
Manager as Negotiator (New York: Free Press, 1986). 


3. Actors’ beliefs, 
values, and strategies are not fixed throughout a negotiation. Their preferences 
may be considered fixed, if by "preferences" we mean in the most general sense 
that the actor prefers more gain to less. But if "preferences" are taken to mean 
ranked assessments of specific possible outcomes in a negotiation over textile 
tariffs or government procurement restrictions, say, then preferences may 
change. In fact, in many cases a central reason for bargaining at all is to gather 
information, for example to learn whether specified policy changes by other 
governments are politically feasible and what bargaining outcomes are serious 
possibilities. Another primary goal is to modify the other side’s perceptions 
and beliefs--for example, its definition of what counts as a gain for itself, its 
perception of its no-agreement alternative and the value thereof, or its ranking 
of specific outcomes. 


4, This study abstracts from 
the complexity of multilateral] settings by concentrating on the case of 
bargaining between two nation-states with market economies. Of course real 
states are often concerned about third-party events and consequences, and 
some such beliefs will be mentioned occasionally. But in general, for simplicity 
this paper assumes that states need not be concerned about multilateral causes 
and effects. Many of the points developed here could nevertheless be extended 
to the multilateral case. 


5. Two levels. These states are not unitary actors. Each government’s 
negotiating moves result from a national political process in which domestic 
players (firms, sectors, and sometimes legislators) enjoy some effective 
autonomy from the chief executive. Moves at the international level can affect 
the national level and vice versa. 


6. Omitted influences. Conditions other than those discussed here affect 
the negotiation process and outcome and could easily be added to a study like 
this. The hypotheses discussed are ceteris paribus, and they certainly do not 
displace study of the "real world" itself. The distribution of power resources 
among the players will at least limit the range of likely outcomes, though many 
possible strategies and outcomes are still consistent with a given power 
structure. Changes in power relations and in market conditions can be 
expected to shift actors’ behavior, at least in the long run. Still, many things 
happen in the short run and policy making may well be path-dependent. 
Government policy choices made yesterday may change underlying institutions 
and economic interests significantly today in the short run, so that the 
framework generating the long run is now different from what it would have 
been absent these policy changes. Internal politics is also part of the relevant 
"real world," and hypotheses from domestic political conditions, treated as 
objective rather than subjective phenomena, may also be valid. At the end of 
the day, however, these "objective" hypotheses alone are likely to prove 
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inadequate. Evidence already published suggests that bargaining analysis will 
improve if we also develop valid hypotheses that dwell on the beliefs and 
attitudes and the process that shapes them. 


The special goal of this essay, then, is to illuminate some implications of 
uncertainty, bounded rationality, and the lack of full and shared knowledge for 
trade negotiations. It may help illuminate what is behind vague phrases such 
as "bargaining skill." Our previous literature has scratched the surface of these 
problems but has not penetrated much deeper than that. We have economic 
bargaining models, some of which include notions such as "expectations," but 
rarely do we see these models applied using empirical evidence on the 
expectations themselves. We also have an inventory of interesting case 
histories, some of which are constructed to contribute to theory development, 
but rarely have these concentrated on cognitive hypotheses about bargaining. 
Up to now, psychological research has contributed relatively little to the 
international realm, according to one of the leading psychologists. 


PERCEIVED ALTERNATIVES TO AGREEMENT 


One of the most basic principles of negotiation analysis is that the 
negotiator’s alternative to agreement will determine his or her bargaining 
behavior. From expected utility theory one would expect that at each stage in 
the process, the rational negotiator will compare the deal available on the table 
with the best alternative available away from the table and prefer the option 
with highest expected value for her side. If the deal on the table is superior, she 
will sign up; to do otherwise would be to accept an outcome inferior to one that 
was at hand. If not, she will either "defect" to accept the superior alternative or 
continue bargaining to improve the available terms. 


A bounded-rational negotiation analysis modifies this framework. It 
assumes that at the outset, each player is uncertain about the basic bargaining 
parameters, namely the set of possible moves, what the other would do in 
response to each, what can be achieved by bargaining, and what will be its own 
best alternative to a negotiated agreement. The negotiator begins with a set of 
perceptions about these parameters, but she has only partial confidence in these 
perceptions and suspends final judgment until she can learn more through 
bargaining, which is still guided by the party’s own self-interest as she perceives 
it. Observers from different parts of the world need not have the same 
perceptions of the basic parameters. The analyst, in order to proceed, must 
establish these perceptions by some means. 


Jeffrey Z. Rubin, "Psychological Approach," in /nternational Negotiation: Analysis, 
Approaches, Issues, ed. Victor A. Kremenyuk (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1991), p. 217. 


Such initial uncertainty will be especially great in negotiations 
attempting to cover subjects on which little comparative research has been 
done, and which have not been addressed before through international 
agreements. Examples of such subjects include non-tariff barriers to goods 
trade circa 1973, barriers to "trade in services" circa 1982," stratospheric ozone 
depletion in 1984, and harmonizing national policies regarding environment, 
labor or business competition today--subjects of other studies in this project. 


From this framework derives our first hypothesis. The higher the value 
A attaches to its perceived alternative to agreement with B, the less 
accommodative will A’s initial strategy be, and the lower its initial concession 
rate. The "concession rate" means the frequency of concessions weighted by 
their magnitude. This hypothesis takes both static and dynamic forms. It 
posits that the negotiator will have an initial perception of "how badly we need 
an agreement,” which implies some sense of what would happen to A absent 
any agreement with B. If A feels relatively desperate without a B deal, if it 
attaches a low value to the alternative it believes it faces, its initial strategy will 
be more integrative or accommodative, and it will concede more and sooner. 
When A believes it faces a more satisfying alternative on the issues in question, 
it will adopt a more distributive or demanding initial strategy and will concede 
more slowly if at all. 


The parties’ perceptions of their respective alternatives define the zone of 
possible agreement between them. Suppose government A seeks to restrict the 
volume of shoe imports from B, by negotiation. The hypothetical negotiation 
concerns a single issue; A wants to lower the volume and B wants to expand it. 
A’s perceived alternative to an agreement will dictate a certain maximum 
volume, beyond which A would prefer the alternative course of action. B’s 
perceived alternative will presumably indicate some minimum acceptable 
volume; an agreement for any less would be worse than no agreement at all. 
These reservation values can be negative or zero. If A’s maximum is higher 
than B’s minimum, then any point on the line between the two reservation 
values would be better for both parties than their alternatives. But if A’s 
maximum is lower than B’s minimum, then no positive zone of agreement 
exists. Distributive trade negotiations of this type often do begin in the latter 
condition, where the exporting country prefers no agreement to any agreement 
that would be acceptable to the importing side. The same is probably true of 
many distributive market-opening episodes, where A presses B to open its 


William J. Drake and Kalypso Nicolaidis, "Ideas, interests, and institutionalization: 
"trade in services" and the Uruguay Round," /niternational Organization 46 (Winter 1992): 37-100. 
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market wider. The two governments perceive their interests in such a way as to 
create a zero-sum bargaining situation--even though observers might perceive it 
differently. 


In such a case--moving now to the dynamic formulation--the parties can 
reach agreement if one or more parties are persuaded to add other issues to a 
package deal, if they add to the talks parties with different interests that can be 
traded, if they are persuaded that a previously unknown proposal would 
represent a gain for one without reducing the other’s position equally, or if one 
side changes the other’s perceived reservation value on the initial issue. One 
way to accomplish the latter is to change its belief about what will happen to it 
in the absence of agreement. In particular, if during bargaining, B’s believes 
that its alternative to agreement with A has worsened, its true minimum for 
agreement will fall (or its maximum will rise) and its concession rate will rise, 
and vice versa. If B believes that its alternative has improved, its behavior will 
stiffen and the chances of agreement will decline. If either can move the other’s 
reservation value, then a positive zone of agreement may open.° Even when 
such a zone is open at the outset, much of what we regard as distributive 
bargaining tactics are attempts to move the other’s reservation value and thus 
shift the resulting distribution of value in one’s favor. 


The two-level assumption implies that value of the alternative for a 
political leader includes its domestic political value, meaning what domestic 
political gains or losses he or his principal would incur from the consequences 
of no agreement. The negotiator will factor these into his choices, along with 
his view of the benefits and costs of each option for his nation. 


One might object that these "fuzzy" cognitive phenomena can generally 
be reduced to objectively-defined interests, and that the resulting analysis 
would be simpler and more powerful. If this hopeful faith could be realized, 
analysts and negotiators could indeed save much time and enjoy more leisure. 
We certainly should strive to discover any simple regularities that would in fact 
contribute to explaining empirical evidence, and I have attempted to do so 
elsewhere. But few convincing empirical tests of such hypotheses about 
negotiations have been reported, and we have much research suggesting that 
such simpler analysis will be inadequate. 


__ Consider, first, one study drawn from a large literature in experimental 
social psychology, showing that the degree of integrative behavior varies 
systemically with the negotiator’s perception of his or her situation, even 


An overlooked but penetrating early statement of this general point is Fred Iklé and 


Nathan Leites, "On Bargaining as a Process of Modifying Utilities," Journal of Conflict Resolution 
6 (1962): 19-28. 


among those with identical interests. Subjects were given instructions for a 
market simulation and were assigned randomly as either a retail store buyer or 
a wholesale seller of refrigerators. Each was urged to make as much personal 
profit as possible by completing as many deals as possible in thirty minutes. All 
refrigerators were equal in quality and profits were affected only by three issues 
which could be settled only by bargaining: delivery terms, discount level, and 
financing terms. Experimenters gave each negotiator private information on 
his or her own profit resulting from each possible deal combining levels of the 
three variables, but no player knew the counterpart’s interests. The rules 
created possible integrative deals in which the two players could create joint 
value and move toward the Pareto frontier, as well as claim value from each 
other. 


All buyers had precisely the same objective interests, but half were 
framed positively and half negatively. The table of outcomes for one set of 
buyers stated the net profits to be received for each possible deal, while 
instructions for the second set stated the expenses the buyer would pay for each 
deal, which would be subtracted from gross profit of $8,000. Since net profit is 
defined as gross profit less expenses, the two tables were objectively identical. 
A second variable cut across the framing manipulation. Half of each subset 
received a confidential instruction that they could not accept any deal resulting 
in a total profit less than $4,600 or total expenses greater than $3,400, while the 
other subjects received no such constraining instruction. Some had a 
reservation value, representing some implicit alternative to agreement, while 
others had no such limit. 


The results are interesting. Subjects framed to think in terms of possible 
gains completed significantly more transactions than negatively framed 
negotiators in the same time period, even though all had identical interests. 
Evidently those encouraged to minimize their losses adopted more defensive, 
distributive strategies with low concession rates that slowed the process or even 
led to breakdowns. Secondly, negotiators with a reservation value, whether 
positive or negative, achieved more profitable deals than unconstrained players, 
even though all had the same opportunities. Perceived reservation values 
definitely did affect bargaining outcomes, and paradoxically for perfect- 
information expected utility theory, which would have expected a rational 
player to choose the best possible deal without such an instruction. Third, 
combining the two factors dynamically, the positively framed and constrained 
subset achieved the largest aggregate gains in the time available. Finally, 
negotiators tended to learn from experience how to move together toward the 


” Max H. Bazerman, Thomas Magliozzi, and Margaret A. Neale, "Integrative Bargaining 


in a Competitive Market," Organizational Behavior and Human Decision Processes 35 (1985): 294- 
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Pareto frontier. They tended to begin by reaching distributive agreements, 
settling by compromising, and with experience they became more integrative, 
so that their later deals increasingly approached the predicted Nash 
equilibrium. Interests certainly matter but so do perceptions of them, in 
independent and predictable ways. 


We can see the hypothesized process operating in two historical episodes. 
In 1969 Washington pressed Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, and Hong Kong to 
restrain their exports of synthetic and wool textiles to the US for the first time, 
in addition to existing restraints on cotton textiles. Before July 1971, however, 
Korean negotiators believed that Japan was the main target and that if Japan 
yielded to the pressure, the US would drop its demands on Korea and the other 
developing countries. Their synthetics industry was only just gearing up. 
American negotiators presented specific figures to Japan but not to the other 
three. Moreover, Koreans had "a kind of nostalgia toward America. The 
feeling was, how can such a good friend prohibit Korea’s exports? If it were 
Japan, that’s different."® In addition, leaders in the U.S. as well as Asia 
questioned whether the President had the legal authority to act unilaterally, 
since the provision under which other restraints had been negotiated authorized 
unilateral quotas only when a multilateral agreement had been reached 
covering a substantial part of world trade, which was not the case with these 
products at that time. In sum, Koreans perceived the value of no-agreement to 
be more attractive than the agreement demanded. There was no positive zone 
of agreement. As a result, Korea’s team refused to offer any concessions. 
Japan’s reaction, too, was almost vehement, and the talks dragged without 
settlement for over two years. 


During the summer and fall of 1971, however, the US changed Korean 
beliefs about Korea’s no-agreement alternative, which induced a higher 
concession rate. In June, Taipei accepted a restrictive agreement in principle, 
and Seoul made an offer which however demanded a 40 percent annual growth 
rate built into the controls.'” After six long days the US team went home 
empty-handed. In September, however, President Nixon issued his famous 
ultimatum, threatening that if Japan and Korea did not accept restraints 
quickly, he would impose quotas unilaterally under authority of the Trading 


Confidential interview with a participating Korean negotiator, Seoul, 10 July 1981. 
Reportedly this belief was held at that time by the Korean industry and by Taiwan’s negotiators as 
well. 
° I. M. Destler, Haruhiro Fukui, and Hideo Sato, The Textile Wrangle: Conflict in 
Japanese-American Relations, 1969-1971 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1979). 
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with the Enemy Act, which had never been used for such a purpose. These 
overtly coercive moves convinced Seoul that the US threat was credible after all 
and thus radically diminished the perceived value of no agreement. President 
Park, with his lower reservation value, eased Korea’s negotiating position and 
accepted a restraint agreement, though Korea alone also received some 
compensation on issues other than textiles in return.” 


Of course such coercive manipulations are not always simple to execute 
and typically are not without cost. In 1985 the Reagan Administration 
attempted another overtly coercive strategy to change Brazil’s policies toward 
the computer industry. On 7 September, Brazil’s national independence day, 
President Reagan announced in a Saturday radio broadcast that he was 
launching an investigation, under section 301 of the U.S. 1974 Trade Act, into 
Brazil’s 1984 informatics law. The U.S. law gave him the authority to impose 
penalties on Brazilian exports if he determined that Brazil had placed 
"unjustifiable or unreasonable" restrictions on or policies affecting U.S. 
commerce. The Administration set a deadline one year hence. They did not 
name particular Brazilian export industries as retaliation targets. 
Simultaneously they initiated other complaints against Japan and South Korea. 


U.S. leaders began this negotiation in partial uncertainty. A tidal wave of 
imports and ever-louder congressional demands for action had created an 
atmosphere in which Reagan’s cabinet feared that Congress would take trade 
policy out of its hands if nothing special were done. At the same time, top 
trade strategists were campaigning world-wide for a new multilateral 
negotiating round to reduce and discipline barriers to international business, 
including such things as piracy of intellectual property rights, which were not 
covered by the current GATT rules. 


One influential participant reported that selection of Brazil as a 301 
target was not controversial at all inside the U.S. government. 


The informatics case was one that was [picked] early and unanimously. . 
. . The view was that Brazil was an outlaw country, never following the 
rules on anything. We needed a non-Asian LDC, we needed a new issue 
[an issue they wanted the Uruguay Round to add to the GATT], and we 
needed one where you could avoid going to the GATT. . .. Now whether 
we won, whether we would win or lose, was not so clear. What we 


“A related analysis of 13 Korea-U.S. episodes is found in John Odell, "The Outcomes of 
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would do if they didn’t make concessions, we didn’t quite figure out at 
that time. I thought we had broad industry support. 


Thus they launched the bargaining without first completing a full strategy, a 
plan for steps to be taken in all likely contingencies, and without a defined 
perception of the odds of success. They did not really know the likelihood of 
various possible responses. 


They reportedly did not ask industry representatives specifically for their 
reactions to this new 301 move before the decision was made. During the 
previous year, the US computer and software industries had tended to be 
unhappy with the trend in Brazilian policies, but with their approval the U.S. 
government had pursued the issue in a "low-key" manner. Larger multinational] 
firms had major investments at risk in Brazil. Reportedly the Administration 
called in a few company representatives the day before the President’s speech to 
notify them of this move. According to a U.S. industry representative in 
Washington, 


The companies were shocked. I’m not sure, but I would guess the 
companies told {the administration] not to do it. I doubt any lobbied 
them to do it."" 


Another said: "There was never any enthusiasm for the case from those who 
knew Brazil." 


The reason, and costs of a coercive strategy, immediately became vividly 
apparent. The slap provoked Brazilian newspapers, political leaders and 
business executives into rage, and emotions continued to run strongly for 
months thereafter. Brazil’s Congress had passed the informatics law as its first 
act under restored democracy by a huge, lopsided margin. This particular issue 
had pulled even elements of the left and the military into a rare domestic 
alliance. And Brazil was not a small country facing a hostile military threat 
across its northern border, 30 miles from the capital city. Brazilian attitudes 
and reactions on this issue therefore differed from those in Korea in 1971. 


"Who does Reagan think he is, threatening us?" demanded Arthur 
Virgilio, majority whip in the Chamber of Deputies. The fight for the market 
reserve [the program Reagan had attacked] is as important today as was the 


Personal interview, Washington, D.C., 16 September 1987. 
Personal interview, Washington, D.C., 18 September 1987 


Personal interview, Washington, D.C., 20 September 1987. 
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struggle for state control over oil some years ago." Other political leaders 
roared that the U.S. was starting "economic war." Newspaper editorials 
denounced the United States for meddling in internal matters. Some Brazilians 
felt the insulting message was, "It’s O.K. for us to produce shoes, but high-tech 
is for grown-ups.""° To many, the Americans were becoming insufferably 
self-righteous, imposing their own protectionism even while lecturing others on 
how to practice "fair" trade. From the viewpoint of Brazil’s weak, newly- 
elected President José Sarney, this outpouring of bile raised dramatically the 
domestic political gains from no-agreement with the Americans and the 
political risk of succumbing to blatant pressure. 


The Brazilian government’s response might still have been 
accommodating if the expected cost of refusal had been quite high for Brazil’s 
economy as a whole. As it happened, some Brazilian leaders did not believe the 
White House would carry out its threat. Soon after Reagan spoke, U.S. firms 
with investments in Brazil had made it clear to Brazilians that this assault was 
not their idea, and that they thought it was inopportune.'’ Thereafter IBM 
and others pointedly avoided any public association with the negotiations 
whatsoever. Thus, how would Reagan look imposing draconian measures on 
behalf of an industry that says it opposes them? Other Brazilians suspected the 
Asians were the real targets. While some, especially Brazilians who criticized 
the informatics program, emphasized the danger of retaliation, the credibility 
of the U.S. threat was significantly lower than in other cases. 


Thus from the standpoint of President Sarney at the outset, the no- 
agreement option had low or at worst uncertain expected costs and high 

domestic political benefits, which made it more attractive by far than any deal 
the U.S. would accept. Consequently, the Brazilian government refused flatly 
even to have a meeting to discuss the issue for eight months. 


This episode, too, dragged on for two-and-a-half years. In September 
1986, still having failed to squeeze out any valuable concessions, the 
Administration backed away from retaliation, postponing the deadline until 31 
December. A second time in December, although he had still achieved only 
procedural concessions, Reagan again postponed the deadline for six more 
months while trying to keep the threat alive as well. Presumably these retreats 
did not add to the threat’s credibility. 
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In the end, the U.S. achieved precious little of commercial significance 
for its computer and software industries in Brazil, in contrast to the textile case. 
The Brazilians reined in their informatics regulatory agency to some extent in 
1986, but national business forces also chafing under its constraints would 
probably have achieved something comparable a year or so later. 


Washington did succeed in changing Brazil’s pending software legislation 
to bring its software copyright protection rules into line with the emerging 
global standard, which was important to north American producers. The way 
this concession emerged reinforces the significance of this first hypothesis, in its 
two-level variant. In brief, in May 1987 U.S. firms coalesced on behalf of 
implementing the sanctions threat for the first time, unless they saw further 
concessions on intellectual property rights. Their association presidents met 
secretly with Brazil’s Ambassador in Washington to deliver this message in 
person. This domestic shift in the U.S. presumably increased threat 
credibility in Brazil. Brazil’s perceived cost of no agreement rose, its perceived 
maximum concession rose, and the key software concession dropped on the 
table a few weeks later. 


The political transaction costs for the U.S. of this protracted negotiation 
became large enough to question the wisdom of beginning it. Advocates 
argued, however, that viewing it only bilaterally is misleading. This fight with 


Brazil helped convince GATT countries in general that the U.S. was quite 
serious about expanding the GATT to cover new issues, they contend, and the 
Uruguay Round’s outcome might be better for the U.S. as a result. 


Analogously, a negotiation that does have a positive zone of agreement 
may break down if one party perceives a substantial improvement in an 
alternative to that agreement. In the trade field, after the US hiked its tariffs 
with the Smoot-Hawley act in 1930, Canada joined Britain’s imperial 
preference zone. Then when Roosevelt and Hull shifted to negotiated trade 
liberalization through the RTAA of 1934 and proved receptive to a bilateral 
agreement, Washington sharply improved Canada’s alternative to this zone and 


*® Interview with a U.S. industry representative in Washington, 18 September 1987. 


*° For fuller accounts of this episode, see John Odell and Anne Dibble, Brazilian 
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successfully wooed Canada away from it, breaching the zone for the first 
time.” 


Before leaving this hypothesis, we should note that this analytical focus 
on parties’ perceived alternatives to agreement is a way to represent more 
common notions of "bargaining power" at the micro-level. In many cases, 
saying that Britain is in a stronger bargaining position than Argentina, say, can 
be understood as saying that Britain’s negotiator has a more attractive 
alternative to bilateral agreement than Argentina’s has. This perspective helps 
make clear that such a statement must be based on careful reasoning and 
evidence. One must ask, first, what in fact is Britain’s most cost-effective 
alternative course of action, and what is Brazil’s? This question implies, 
secondly, suppositions about what would happen to a party in the absence of 
agreement and what costs and benefits the party’s negotiator would assign to 
those events, or even whether she or he would take a given range of 
consequences into account at all. The statement implies assessment of the 
credibility of Britain’s threats and promises and the credibility of Argentina’s 
counter-threats and promises--quintessentially cognitive phenomena. 


Thus when we observe paradoxes of power, such as the "power of the 
weak," the core of the relationship may often be that the state with the smallest 
inventory of power assets nevertheless perceives a superior alternative to a 
particular agreement, after consequences are weighted by their salience and 
subjective probabilities. The putative stronger power may accept an agreement 
more unfavorable than its gross resources would have led us to expect, because 
it recognizes the other side’s perception of its alternative. Finally, this two-level 
perspective reminds us that the negotiator will factor domestic gains and costs 
into the comparison between the deal and the alternative, which may also 
contribute to apparent international paradoxes. 


PERCEIVED ZONE OF AGREEMENT 


A second hypothesis, building on the first and still located under the 
bounded-rational framework, is also designed to explain parties’ initial 
strategies, though it too has implications for concession rates and bargaining 
outcomes. When party A perceives a zero-sum situation--when A believes that 
no change in the status quo could make each party better off as each party 
defines its interest--party A is likely to use a purely claiming or distributive 
strategy. That is, if I believe the other would not accept any agreement today 
except one that would worsen my situation, then I can get a better agreement 
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only if I threaten, coerce, mislead, or manipulate them. A threat or counter- 
threat may, for example, change party B’s perception of the costs of no 
agreement, changing its reference point for assessing whether agreement would 
make it "better off." In a zero-sum situation, offering concessions and revealing 
my private information will only invite them to exploit me, shifting value from 
me to them. 


When party A perceives a positive-sum situation, however, it is more 
likely to use a mixed/integrative strategy. When A perceives a common interest 
or a trade of concessions that would make both sides feel better off as they 
define their interests, A is less likely to rely most on overt threats and 
deception, since these could discourage agreement that would benefit A. 
Integrative behavior--emphasizing the potentials for joint gain, offering 
concessions, and doing so sooner and more frequently--is more likely. 


Even so, no international negotiator is likely to abandon all caution, 
reveal all her private information, and avoid all efforts to gain value at other 
parties’ expense. The realistic alternative to a purely distributive strategy is a 
mixed one, entailing integrative as well as milder distributive elements. 


While the first hypothesis concentrated on party A’s perceived 
alternative and hence its reservation value, the second builds on the first (and 


encompasses it, strictly speaking), by adding party A’s perception of the other’s 
reservation value and hence A’s perception of the zone of agreement or lack 
thereof. 


Contrasting examples will illustrate this hypothesis in action. In both the 
1971 case of Korean textiles, and the 1985 Brazilian informatics episode, U.S. 
negotiators perceived a zero-sum situation at the outset, and in both they 
opened with a purely claiming strategy. A 1978 episode demonstrates 
consequences of a different perception. 


In 1969 the Korean government’s objective was to increase Korean 
synthetic textile exports to the U.S. Nixon’s objective in this sector and this 
bilateral relation was to slow the expansion and put it under explicit 
government control. Given these two conflicting objectives, no agreement to 
change policy would have made both governments feel better off. Nixon and 
his team perceived a zero-sum situation; they could gain by agreement with 
Korea only if they took value from Korea. Thus the US began by calling on 
the other party to make concessions and offered no concessions in return. 
Finally in September 1971, Nixon slapped them with an explicit threat to 
impose unilateral sanctions if Korea did not knuckle under. The outcome was 
an agreement that shifted value from the Korean government to the U.S. 
government, in terms of the values the governments held highest. Korea, alone 
among the four target countries, was able to negotiate a partial U.S. concession 
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in return, which reduced somewhat the net value transferred from Korea to the 
US. 


In 1985 the Reagan Administration’s leaders on trade issues also 
perceived a zero-sum situation on the issue of Brazil’s informatics policy. They 
saw the program as designed to squeeze U.S. interests and firms as much as 
possible and to push them out of the Brazilian market by degrees as Brazil 
developed the technological capability to supply these products. While 
Reagan’s objective in this case was to weaken or eliminate the program, 
Washington understood that Brasilia valued it highly. Again they perceived a 
zero-sum situation. This time the U.S. initiated the bargaining with a threat of 
sanctions as well as demands for unrequited concessions. 


In 1978, in contrast, some US leaders perceived a positive-sum situation 
in trade relations with Brazil, and as a result they negotiated with a mixed 
strategy, involving both a request and an offer, reinforced with a threat to use a 
stick if the carrot proved insufficient. During the 1970s Brazil’s federal and 
state governments offered generous fiscal incentives on manufactured goods for 
export. The U.S. countervailing duty (CVD) law permitted U.S. competitors to 
win offsetting special duties against Brazilian products that benefited from 
these subsidies. The U.S. Treasury Department administered this 
countervailing duty process, and from 1974 through 1977 cases were brought 
against Brazilian footwear, leather handbags, soybean oil, processed castor oil, 
scissors and shears, and cotton yarn. Countervailing duties were imposed as a 
result of many of these complaints, though with soybean oil Brazil agreed to 
phase out the subsidy and the Treasury agreed not to initiate an investigation. 
In 1978 the U.S. textile industry filed a large countervailing duty complaint 
against textiles and clothing from Brazil and other countries.” The Treasury 
carried out the 1978 negotiations under the threat to impose substantial CVDs 
on its textiles unless Brazil agreed to phase out its export subsidy program on 
all exports to the U.S. 


By 1978 the U.S. Treasury perceived Brazil as a prime candidate for 
"graduation," a process whereby an advancing developing country would 
gradually lose the benefits of preferential trade treatment and foreign aid from 
richer states, and might even begin eventually to provide such benefits itself to 
poorer ones. The Treasury saw Brazil’s export subsidies as huge, standing out 
globally as violations of the principle of market competition and likely to 
continue generating CVD skirmishes in the U.S. In addition, this period was 
the closing stage of the GATT Tokyo Round multilateral trade negotiation, 


22 John s. Odell, “Latin American trade negotiations 


with the United States," International Organization 34 
(1980): 207-228. 


and Washington regarded Brazil as one of the most important developing 
countries in the GATT,~ whose participation by making concessions might 
influence others. 


A peculiarity of trade policy history gave Washington one of its most 
important potential "chips" in the bilateral and multilateral negotiations. 
GATT rules authorized importing countries to impose countervailing duties 
against subsidized imports, equal in magnitude to the subsidies provided, but 
only if those imports caused material injury in the importing country. 
Nevertheless, the U.S. countervailing duty law had no such "injury test;" U.S. 
producers could secure extra tariff protection by demonstrating foreign export 
subsidies even if they were working overtime to keep up with demand. The 
U.S. insisted on maintaining this exception on the grounds that the U.S. 
countervailing duty statute had pre-dated the GATT. By the 1970s, as the U:S. 
complained increasingly about others’ export subsidies, it became clear that 
others would demand that Congress add an injury test in return for substantial 
concessions of their own. 


In addition, the Trade Act of 1974, authorizing the U.S. President to 
participate in the Tokyo Round, also authorized the Treasury Department to 
waive the application of any particular countervailing duty if such a waiver 
would promote international agreements to improve trade. This waiver 
authority was good for five years, until the end of 1978. 


The U.S. Treasury’s chief negotiator perceived common ground between 
the two countries. Brazil’s Finance Minister, Mario Henrique Simonsen, was a 
well-regarded economist and professor, and Treasury believed Simonsen saw 
merit for Brazil itself in eliminating these export subsidies.” Simonsen later 
confirmed the accuracy of this perception. In his view, because Brazil’s 
industrial exports had grown substantially, the subsidy program was , becoming 
too big a drain on the budget. "They would have to go" in any case.” 


Another area of agreement between the two Treasuries was the view that 
the subsidies were justified economically, if not legally, as second-best 
compensation for Brazil’s overvalued exchange rate. Both also agreed that a 


*? Confidential interview with a participating policy 


maker in the Carter Treasury Department, Washington, D.C., 5 
August 1981. 


*° Confidential interview with a participating U.S. 
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more efficient solution would be to eliminate the subsidies while 
simulataneously accelerating Brazil’s mini-devaluations, which would 
compensate its exporters for loss of the subsidies. Without the subsidy 
program, the bilateral agenda would be freed of many possible countervailing 
duty disputes. 


Thus the outcome was agreement by Brazil to phase out its principal 
export subsidy program over five years, for all world markets, not merely for 
exports to the U.S. Brazil accelerated the cruzeiro’s craw] and also signed the 
GATT Subsidies Code. In return, the U.S. Treasury waived application of 
countervailing duties on Brazilian textiles and pledged to add an injury test to 
its countervailing duty law.” In Brazil this concession was described as a 
bilateral quid pro quo in return for Brazil’s subsidy concession, and reportedly 
Brazilian firms regarded it so and expressed satisfaction with the deal.” The 
"carrot" helped Professor Simonsen with his domestic politics. 


Actually, the European Community was the most powerful party 
demanding a US. injury test, and the two giants had already been negotiating 
bilaterally on subsidies and countervailing duties for over two years. Beginning 
in 1977 officials from Brussels and Washington--the U.S. Trade 


*°~o be more precise, in early November 1978, Brazil 
imposed an export tax on textiles and clothing bound for the 
U.S. to offset the effect of the fiscal incentives, in 
return for the U.S. waiver of CVDs in that sector and pledge 
to add an injury test at home. The first export tax was 


only a fraction of the size of the threatened countervailing 
duty, but Brazil was to increase the level over two years. 
The US reserved the right to collect the full CVD if Brazil 
did not accept a broader agreement on export subsidies by 
January 1980. Meanwhile the US injury-test concession was 
contingent on the Geneva GATT talks, which had not yet 
produced agreement, as they did later. In January 1979, 
Brazil announced the phasing out of two key fiscal export 
incentive programs over four years, linked to a 25 percent 
cruzeiro devaluation to be implemented over 54 months. 
Business Latin America, 11 and 22 November 1978 and 31 
January 1979. 


7° Interview in Washington, D.C.; interview in Rio de 


Janeiro. 
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Representative’s office rather than Treasury--carried on many two-party 
sessions over this issue, and in December 1977 they circulated a two-page 
document to all other GATT parties. Next the group was enlarged to include 
Japan, Canada, and several Nordic states. This working group circulated a 
twenty-four page document in July 1978, which contained the essential features 
of the final GATT subsidies code, including the U.S. promise to add an injury 
test. According to the leading history of the Tokyo Round, the Americans had 
in effect offered up its injury test in Geneva and Brussels as a lever to squeeze 
subsidy concessions especially out of the European Community.” In any 

case, the bilateral attribution did appear to aid the Brazilian government in 
building domestic support for its own concessions. 


It might be argued that this is a case in which the multilateral realm was 
a necessary component, in the sense that the US gain from conceding an injury 
test would come mostly from outside the bilateral relation. If the GATT 
process had ended in stalemate or had not been underway, Washington might 
not have granted this concession to Brazil alone. On the other hand, the 
Brazilian Government might have paid the same "price" in return for settling 
the textiles case alone, given its own interest in reducing subsidy costs and CVD 
irritations and its alternative exchange-rate option. 


Note that in each case, the perceptions held by "party A" were not the 
only conceivable perceptions at the time. Often different Americans saw things 
differently. Regarding Korea, most U.S. economists perceived that the U.S. as 
a whole had much to gain from increasing, not restraining, its textile imports. 
They, unlike Nixon, saw a positive-sum situation. In other cases Presidents 
have agreed with economists. President Ford adopted this view regarding 
footwear imports in 1976, for example, as did President Carter on automobiles 
four years later. Similarly, other Brazilian ministers of state have perceived 
zero-sum situations where Simonsen saw a shared interest. To understand 
actual bargaining strategies and outcomes we must study the perceptions 
themselves; inferences from "objective" market conditions and domestic 
political pressures alone generate too many possible conclusions. 


SETTLEMENT AMBIGUITY AND "RENEGING" 


Even after settlements are reached, there is no guarantee that parties will 
recall the settlement equally or draw the same inferences from it. Indeed, we 
have sound psychological and political reasons for expecting differences during 
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the implementation period whenever a settlement contains an ambiguity. Often 
international agreements do express rights and obligations in less than entirely 
precise language, leaving room for argument about who is entitled or required 
to act, and about what they are required or entitled to do or not do. A third 
hypothesis suggests that when a settlement contains ambiguities, each party will 
recall the ambiguous provisions in a biased manner, and these diverging 
memories will generate unexpected conflict. 


From psychology we know of the general tendency toward selective 
recall. People recall more clearly and with greater salience the aspects of 
history that are most consistent with their current attitudes. [Add recent 
citations] In the negotiation context, we should expect that negotiators will 
recall most vividly and place greatest weight on the features that represented 
their bargaining gains and downplay the features embodying their compromises 
or failures. Each may tend expect the other side’s behavior to conform to his or 
her own interpretation of an ambiguous provision. The government on each 
side will, however, bias its subsequent behavior--within the region of 
ambiguity--toward the trajectory it had preferred before and during the talks. 


Furthermore, from the two-level political assumption we should expect 
that implementation and compliance will entail actions or inaction by 
subnational and transnational actors as well as governments, and these actors 
may carry from the settlement expectations different from those of the 
negotiator. Constituents promoting narrow interests will typically not receive 
all they seek from a negotiation, since national agents normally must factor in a 
broader range of interests, which forces compromise and tradeoffs. We can 
expect special interests and their legislative spokesmen to continue pressing 
their perceived interests during implementation, and to make inferences from 
ambiguous provisions even more favorable to their positions than are made by 
their negotiating agents. To be sure, in a given country different economic 
special interests will conflict with each other during and after negotiation, so 
that politically they may partially offset each others’ efforts. 


If psychology makes post-settlement frictions likely, except with fully 
unambiguous agreements, internal politics may amplify these frictions. In the 
cases with widest divergence, party A may accuse B of reneging on 
commitments undertaken and demand compensation, or even threaten 
retaliation for failure to implement or comply. 


Two recent severe examples illustrate this phenomenon. In June 1987 
the U.S. tacitly settled the intellectual property rights segment of the Brazil 
informatics case, announcing hours before its third deadline that it was 
suspending, though not terminating, that segment of the investigation. The 
lower house of Brazil’s Congress had just passed a bill containing the software 
provision Washington sought, and the regulatory agency had made several 
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decisions sought by US firms. The bill had yet to pass through the upper house 
and the President’s signature was required. The understanding was that this 
part of the 301 investigation would not be reopened if Brazil completed this 
process. This tacit settlement was not embodied in a written agreement. US 
negotiators celebrated privately with a bottle of champagne and looked 
forward to working on other issues. 


In September, Brazil’s informatics agency, known by the acronym SEI, 
denied a joint request from the Microsoft Corporation and six major Brazilian 
firms for licenses under which the firms would market the MS-DOS software 
program legally in Brazil. Many pirated copies were circulating in the country, 
and Microsoft was counting on international sales revenues for much of its 
profits. This arrangement was Microsoft’s way of combating piracy and 
collecting some Brazilian revenue. The agency announced that it rejected the 
request under standard operating procedures. A national firm had a license to 
sell a functionally equivalent program, it said, and prevailing policy had 
induced this firm to invest in this development and promised it protection. 


U.S. negotiators exploded. The Brazilians, they felt, had just agreed to 
copyright protection for software, and now before the ink was even dry had 
indicated they will prevent U.S. firms from gaining any commercial benefit 
from the concession. North Americans insisted that the "Brazilian" program 
was largely copied from MS-DOS. The US software industry, led by 


Microsoft, lobbied vigorously for immediate sanctions, and now even the most 
cautious U.S. computer multinationals supported them. On 13 November 
President Reagan announced that sanctions would be imposed. His statement 
explained: "SEI’s decision violates understandings that SEI’s interpretation of 
"functionally equivalent" software would be objective. It establishes a 
precedent that effectively bans U.S. companies from the Brazilian software 
market." Brazil’s "commitments are not being kept." He added that "should 
Brazil reverse its action and live up to its commitments to the U.S., I will be 
prepared to lift these sanctions."”* 


As we have seen, however, and as SEI officials adamantly maintained at 
the time, the government of Brazil had not made any clear commitment to the 
U.S. to approve this license or others like it. They had agreed informally to 
enact the new software bill but the legislative process had not run its course. 
(They completed the process by the end of 1987.) In September the agency was 
necessarily operating under prevailing law, not the proposed one. The U.S. 
President had decided to suspend the negotiation in return for much less than a 
clear written agreement. The tacit settlement was far from unambiguous. In 
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this light, the Brazilian bureaucracy with the strongest nationalist preferences 
had hewed as closely as possible to those preferences, while north American 
negotiators and constituents had expected behavior consistent with their own 
very different preferences. In this case surely another factor in the Reagan 
Administration’s response, given their repeated retreats from implementing 
their threat, was embarrassment, and a determination at last to preserve or firm 
up their flaccid credibility in Brazil. (On the other side, for all these reasons 
well-informed Brazilian leaders might well have been able to predict that this 
SEI decision, however legal, would provoke a dangerous counter-productive 
reaction. Yet President Sarney failed to prevent it from occurring.) 


As it happened, Microsoft’s Brazilian partners had already appealed the 
SEI decision to a cabinet-level Council in Brasilia, which in the end affirmed 
the decision regarding early versions of MS-DOS but approved licenses for the 
newest version, which presumably was the commercially important issue. 
Washington did not in fact implement the President’s November sanctions 
order, and eventually it quietly declared the long-running 301 informatics case 
closed. 


The second example of ambiguity effects is the Japan-US conflict over 
semiconductors. During the 1980s U.S. chip producers filed anti-dumping 
complaints against Japanese companies. In 1985 the U.S. Semiconductor 
Industries Association also requested a 301 investigation of Japanese practices, 
and negotiations at US insistence resulted in a formal agreement in September 
1986. The U.S. side sought, among other things, a Japanese commitment to 
increase U.S. chips’ market share in Japan to a specific level, but Tokyo 
"politely and firmly rejected" this idea.” Americans complained that while the 
US producers’ worldwide market share was greater than 40 percent, their share 
of Japanese purchases was less than 9 percent. The Japanese insisted, as U.S. 
negotiators have said in other episodes, that actual market outcomes depend on 
how well particular companies compete, and that governments cannot and 
should not try to impose outcomes directly. Japanese also disputed 
Washington’s data, saying that if they included chips shipped from U.S.-owned 
factories in Japan and third countries, the true American market share was 
much larger. 


Thus Washington accepted an agreement that called for steady 
improvement in U.S. access to the Japanese market but that did not commit 
Japan to any specific target. Though the north Americans had declared that 
they would not accept vague assurances once again, they did accept ambiguity 
in this agreement. The agreement specified that 
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the [two countries’] semiconductor industries anticipate substantial 
market growth both domestically and internationally, and the two 
Governments strongly support and encourage expanded trade in these 
products. ... The Government of Japan will impress upon the Japanese 
producers and users of semiconductors the need to aggressively take 
advantage of increased market access opportunities in Japan for foreign- 
based firms which wish to improve their actual sales performance and 
position. In turn, the Government of the United States of America will 
impress upon the U.S. semiconductor producers the need to aggressively 
pursue every sales opportunity in the Japanese market... . Both 
Governments agree that the expected improvement in access should be 
gradual and steady over the period of this arrangement. 


Tokyo further pledged to establish an organization to provide sales assistance 
for foreign producers, to promote long-term relationships with Japanese 
semiconductor purchasers, and to provide full and equitable access for foreign 
companies to paatents resulting from government-sponsored research and 
development. 


In 1988 Clyde Prestowitz, a member of the U.S. team who was critical of 
U.S. policy in this area, reported in print that Tokyo also gave Washington a 
confidential side letter. In Prestowitz’s words, "in this side letter, the Japanese 
said that they understood, welcomed, and would make efforts to assist the U.S. 
companies in reaching their goal of a 20 percent market share within five years. 
The U.S. negotiators said that this commitment meant that there would be a 
guaranteed increase in the U.S. share of the Japanese market.""’ This 
agreement-plus-side letter clearly was, as Prestowitz says, "an ambiguous 
device." In fact, if Prestowitz quotes the secret letter precisely, even the letter 
did not guarantee a 20 percent share by 1991. In any case, President Reagan 
accepted an agreement that makes no mention at all of any quantitative target 
market share or rate of change. By definition, the side letter was not part of the 
agreement. 


Seven months later in April 1987, alleging that Japan had reneged on this 
agreement, President Reagan imposed penalty tariffs on a range of Japanese 
export goods, the first such sanctions against Japan since World War II. 
Reagan complained about lack of progress on expanding market share in Japan 
as well as continued Japanese chip dumping in the U.S. market. Congressional 
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“Clyde Vv. Prestowitz, Jr., Trading Places: How We 
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leaders applauded loudly, saying it was about time Reagan took tough 
measures against unfair trade practices. In 1988 Washington suspended the 
sanctions that corresponded to the dumping complaint but maintained the 
others. 


Again it seems that each side interpreted the ambiguous provisions 
regarding market access in light of its own prior preferences. Selective memory 
encouraged by political tactics seem to have helped U.S. semiconductor 
producers make the claim that Japan was reneging on a specific commitment, 
which, on the available evidence, the government of Japan did not make. 
Tokyo remembered the agreement itself more clearly and felt less bound by the 
secret assurances. Unlike the Brazil case in which the casus belli was an event 
that had not been discussed explicitly by either party during the negotiations, 
here the 20 percent figure was not in the agreement because Japanese 
bargainers had explicitly rejected this demand. Reagan could have pulled his 
agents away from the table at that point, but he did not do so. 


Subsequently in early 1993 the Clinton Administration again attempted 
to get Japan to agree to explicit quantitative targets, often mentioning the 
semiconductor agreement as a model. Routinely U.S. commentators described 
that agreement inaccurately as having entailed a 20% market share target. 
Selective memory seemed to help transform what Japan had actually said in 


1986 into the firm commitment the U.S. industry had sought. Tokyo rejected 
this model equally firmly, precisely out of fear that Washington would cite any 
failure of trade to meet the targets as justification for more sanctions on 
Japan.” 


One key point here is that characterizing a foreign practice as "reneging 
on a commitment" is a more potent argument in domestic politics, one more 
likely to quiet opposition to tough sanctions, than describing those practices as 
"preferring to buy national products rather than foreign ones." The latter 
practice can occur in a market without giving rise to a fairness claim, while 
national "reneging" suggests a broader and more serious willingness to jettison 
the underlying apparatus of international cooperation between governments. 
Transforming the one into the other lays the ground work for abandoning 
negotiation in favor of unilateral] measures. 


Unfortunately, future agreements are not likely to be free from 
ambiguities, since ambiguous provisions are means of reaching some agreement 
in the presence of diverging preferences. Many precise provisions necessary to 
reach the Pareto frontier will be costly to ratify at home, because they will 
entail concentrated losses that stimulate vigorous political opposition. 
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Negotiators may achieve some precise exchanges of concessions but ratification 
costs are likely to lead negotiators to "paper over" some differences with 
ambiguous language in order to realize the other gains. If they rejected every 
ambiguity, they might have to return home without any gains at all. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Bargaining researchers should concentrate on these international 
cognitive processes to a greater extent. Modeling projects featuring the 
implications of imperfect or private information should push forward, and they 
should lean toward formulating explicit hypotheses relevant for testing in the 
intergovernmental economic arena as well as in market transactions. Legal and 
political case analysts and historians could attempt to generate from their 
materials more sophisticated hypotheses of this type that could be valid more 
generally. Many past studies of international cooperation that overlook these 
relationships need reconsideration. 


Experienced trade negotiators might find these hypotheses intuitive and 
even commonsensical, like other academic offerings that do not contradict their 
experience. But in this area, like others, recent public debate offers us 
contradictory versions of "common sense." One side admonishes that trade 
negotiators must be tougher, and that once the foreigners get a taste of our 
sword, they will have the needed incentive to make concessions to us and 
eter real results. Another side is equally certain that tough bargaining will 
backfire. 


This study suggests that while the new trade negotiator should certainly 
seek briefings from experts on the industries and markets that must be dealt 
with, he or she should also focus on how counterparts abroad perceive their 
alternatives to agreement with him or her. At the outset, regardless of the other 
side’s statements on a given issue, what is their true reservation value, 
approximately? If no positive zone of agreement exists, will efforts to force one 
open backfire or produce concessions, in today’s domestic political and 
economic environment? What is our own best alternative to international 
or in with otter partners? In my opinion the 
Bush White House, for example, had asked these difficult questions seriously 
when planning the President’s January 1992 trip to Tokyo, and if they had 
followed the answers to their conclusions, then that negotiation’s results would 
probably have been less embarrassing for Mr. Bush. 


Another implication is to evaluate possible agreement ambiguities 
carefully during the negotiation process. If future behavior by the other side 
that maximized the advantages of ambiguity would not be acceptable, then one 
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probably should not accept the ambiguous provision. If certain constituents 
would consider this provision unacceptable but the agreement otherwise offers 
worthwhile gains, then the realistic choice is between those gains plus 
subsequent conflict with those constituents, or later peace with them without 
the gains from this agreement. After the settlement, comparisons between 
behavior and "commitments" undertaken must be made carefully, unless one 
can afford to ignore the dangers of international misunderstandings with their 
unexpected consequences. 


A third practical implication affects third parties, those who may seek to 
influence state-to-state negotiations. One venue for influence is leaders’ 
perceptions of the zone of agreement. Persuading them that the situation is 
positive-sum may promote mixed strategies, while persuading them that the 
real situation is zero-sum may help block unwanted concessions and 
compromises. 


One implication of this study is not that actual or threatened retaliation 
is never appropriate. In some conditions coercive moves may well achieve their 
intended effect with acceptable cost; each case must be analyzed in a 
comprehensive manner. But a deliberate analysis of the other side’s thinking 
and internal politics on the issues at hand, including measurement of those 
attitudes careful enough to correct for one’s own biases, will improve the odds 


that bargaining decisions will produce the intended effects rather than fiascos. 
Talent for using this sort of analysis may be a central component of what is 
often labeled "bargaining skill." 


Finally, this study has concentrated most on aspects of distributive 
bargaining, to the relative neglect of integrative or problem-solving negotiation, 
with its emphasis on common problems and opportunities for joint gain. This 
second dimension is often available in reality, "bargaining skill" also requires 
the ability to recognize it, and it too merits extended further study. 
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In the praise and criticism which Rousseau has evoked in 


subsequent thinkers, Nietzsche's commentary stands out as among 


the most condemning. Targeting his person, his doctrine and his 
influence, Nietzsche's contempt for Rousseau sometimes seems 
unbounded. At the same time, he acknowledges Rousseau as one of 
eight antecedent thinkers who engaged him in his intellectual 
wanderings, and from whom alone he will accept judgment.’ This 
paper addresses what I believe to be the thematic matrix of this 
supreme ambivalence of Nietzsche toward Rousseau, namely, their 
respective preoccupations with nature. Both thinkers present 
their psychological critique of civilization from the perspective 
of our simultaneous immersion in and severance from nature. 
While this is the underlying matrix of continuity, however, they 
are operating from different conceptions of nature. This is 
immediately signalled by nature as a recurring subject of 
Nietzsche's invective against Rousseau. He disdains the latter's 
views on the goodness and innocence of nature, as well as his 
version of a "return to nature." Notwithstanding the 
vituperative tones of this explicit discourse, Nietzsche's own 
opposing theory of nature can be squared off trenchantly against 
Rousseau. While ultimately retaining a sympathetic reading of 
Rousseau, I argue that on nature and human nature each thinker 
stands as a limit to the excess of the other. As much as he 


hated Rousseau's effeminacy, the wildness and ferocity of nature 


! Friedrich Nietzsche, Human, All too Human: A Book for Free Spirits, R.J. Hollingdale, 
trans. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986), p.299. 
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in Nietzsche is moderated by the “maternal” principles of nature 
enunciated by Rousseau. On the other hand, as an easy target for 
the charge of naivety, the "goodness" of humanity's buried depths 
in Rousseau is rectified by Nietzsche's awareness of our 
subterranean "inner beasts." 

Notwithstanding Nietzsche's self-acknowledged dialectic with 
Rousseau, a comparative study has only recently been available 


with the publication of Keith Ansell-Pearson's book, Nietzsche 


Contra Rousseau: A Study of Nietzsche's Moral and Political 


Thought. It was preceded in a more limited way by W.D. 


Williams's much earlier book, Nietzsche and the French.* With 


both commentaries intended first as studies of Nietzsche, there 
is still room for comparative work proceeding from the 
perspective of elucidating Rousseau as an “antecedent critic" of 
Nietzsche. As for the Rousseau literature, the lineage to 
Rousseau of such thinkers as Kant and Marx has been 
established;* but there has been silence on his line of 
influence to Nietzsche. 

On the specific issue of nature, it is commonplace for 


commentators on Nietzsche to note his disdain for Rousseau.‘ 


? Keith Ansell-Pearson, Nietzsche Contra Rousseau: A Study of Nietzsche’s Moral and 
Political Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), and; W.D. Williams, 
Nietzsche and the French (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1952). 


’ See, for example, Ernst Cassirer, The Question of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, second 
edition (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1989), and; Lucio Colletti, From Rousseau to 
Lenin: Studies _in Ideology and Society (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1972). 


‘ See, for example, Ansell-Pearson, Nietzsche Contra Rousseau, pp.21,31,50, and; Bruce 
Detwiler, Nietzsche and the Politics of Aristocratic Radicalism (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1990), p.131. 
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Though they sometimes characterize his criticism as superficial, 
in the context of the predominating interest in interpreting 
Nietzsche, Rousseau's defense is either scant or nonexistent. 
While acknowledging Nietzsche's strengths in some respects, my 
present effort aims to establish the force of Rousseau vis 4a vis 
his later critic. My order of procedure is to first set the 
context by addressing Nietzsche's avowed indebtedness to and 
criticism of Rousseau. I then show how they both ground their 
psychological observations in nature, before finally discussing 


their differing images of nature. 


I. Nietzsche's Evaluation of Rousseau 

Nietzsche's critical posture toward Rousseau intimates his 
passionate engagement by him. Whatever the intensity of 
Nietzsche's rancour at points, it is ensconced in his 
indebtedness to Rousseau as one of the eight predecessors who 
gave themselves to him: 


There have been four pairs who did not refuse 
themselves to me, the sacrificer: Epicurus 
and Montaigne, Goethe and Spinoza, Plato and 
Rousseau, Pascal and Schopenhaur. With these 
I have come to terms when I have wandered 
alone, from them will I accept judgment, to 
them will I listen when in doing so they 
judge one another. Whatever I say, resolve, 
cogitate for myself and others: upon these 
eight I fix my eyes and see theirs fixed upon 
me. 


In his most vituperative moments Nietzsche attacks Rousseau's 


person, castigating him as a symptom of heated vanity and self- 


> Nietzsche, Human, All Too Human, p.299. 
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contempt.®° If the interpenetration of his person and his 
philosophy exposes Rousseau to this kind of attack, it 
nevertheless assures him his rank among the great philosophers. 
For Nietzsche understands every great philosophy to be "the 
personal confession of its author and a kind of involuntary and 


unconscious memoir."’ 


Excluded from his group of eight, 
Nietzsche finds Kant lacking in power and breadth. He puts Kant 
at a disadvantage to Rousseau, for his thoughts are "the 
biography of a head," while Rousseau's constitute "a passionate 
history of a soul."® 

Nietzsche insists that great problems are grasped by the 
thinker who has a personal relationship to them, who finds in 
them his destiny, his distress, and his voluptuousness. He 
Singularly distinguishes his own capacity for moral 


9 And he never fails 


philosophizing by this personal immersion. 
to remark upon Rousseau's disposition to pull his personality and 
passions into his philosophy. Tracy Strong speculates, following 


Williams, that had Nietzsche paid less attention to The 


® Friedrich Nietzsche, Twilight of the Idols, in The Portable Nietzsche, Walter Kaufman, 
trans. (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1954), pp.552-3,and; Friedrich Nietzsche, The Will 
to Power, Walter Kaufman and R.J. Hollingdale, trans. (New York: vintage Books, 1967), 
pp.61-2. 


7 Friedrich Nietzsche, Beyond Good and Evil, Walter Kaufman, trans. (New York: 
Vintage Books, 1966), p.13. 


®° Friedrich Nietzsche, Daybreak: Thoughts on the Prejudices of Morality, R.J. 
Hollingdale, trans. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982), p.198. Emphasis in 
original. 


9 Friedrich Nietzsche, The Gay Science, Walter Kaufman, trans. (New York: Vintage 
Books, 1974), pp.283-4. 
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Confessions and The Reveries of the Solitary Walker, he would 


have had to more favourably evaluate Rousseau.” This 
interpretation excessively dichotomizes Rousseau's 
autobiographical and philosophical works. It overlooks the force 
of the autobiographies in sustaining Nietzsche's view on 
Rousseau's philosophy as his involuntary biography. Irrespective 
of Nietzsche's disagreements with the substance of Rousseau's 
philosophy, he contends that this interpenetration of his person 
and his works fires Rousseau's philosophical power and breadth. 
Thus Nietzsche acknowledges Rousseau as one of his own main 
interlocutors, and he recognizes the philosophical force and 
depth coeval to his personal immersion in his philosophy. Ina 
more sustained way his engagement by Rousseau emerges critically 
in his thematic preoccupations and opposition to him. His 
indebtedness to his French predecessor on the centrality of 
nature to his thought can be inferred from his vehemence in 
establishing his points of critical distance. He backhandedly 
praises Rousseau's power in his philosophy of nature, while 
attacking the substance of his thoughts. Commenting on 
Rousseau's condemnation of society, Nietzsche sardonically 
credits him for knowing how to employ his “weaknesses, 
deficiencies and vices" as “manure for [his] talents." On the 


basis of his personal experience, Rousseau deplores the depravity 


10 Tracy B. Strong, Friedrich Nietzsche and the Politics of Transfiguration, expanded 
edition (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1988), pp.326-7. Given the gentle image of 
nature in the Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, and the radically democratic and 
egalitarian mechanisms of The Social Contract, it is implausible that Nietzsche would have 
been more favourably impressed by these two works as Strong suggests. 
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of society as the abominable consequence of culture." 


Scorning 
this particular position, Nietzsche's dialectic with Rousseau's 
dichotomy between nature and civilization, is nevertheless 
revealed by the recurring energy of his attack. 

Nietzsche aligns himself with Voltaire in taking the side of 
culture against Rousseau's ascription of all the blame for the 


12 


depravity of humanity on societal institutions. He chastises 


the Rousseauian belief in "a miraculous primeval but as it were 


13 


buried goodness of human nature. Rousseau's reading of 


nature as the sphere of freedom, innocence and goodness is 
symptomatic of what Nietzsche emotively terms his "moral 


fanaticism." 


Attributing an immense influence to Rousseau, 
but one which was retrogressive for the knowledge of moral 
phenomena, he traces a European moral awakening in the previous 
century to only two sources, a reawakened Stoicism and 


‘ 
Rousseau.” 


Moreover, in what would have been a horror to 
Rousseau, given his stated opposition to revolution,” Nietzsche 
sees the animus of the French Revolution already incarnate in the 


spirit and flesh of Rousseau. He accuses that Rousseau's moral 


1! Nietzsche, Human, All too Human, p.195. 


12 Nietzsche, Human, All Too Human, p.169, and; Nietzsche, Will To Power, pp.42,62,206. 


13 Nietzsche, Human, All Too Human, p.169. Emphasis in original. 


i* Nietzsche, Will to Power, p.186, and; Nietzsche, Daybreak, p.3. 


15 Nietzsche, Human, All Too Human, pp.365-6. 


* Jean-Jacques Rousseau, A Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, in The Social 
Contract _and Discourses, G.D.H. Cole, trans. (London: J.M. Dent & Sons, 1973), pp.33-4. 
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fanaticism, his superstition in the buried goodness of humanity, 
fired the perilous dreams and savage energies of the French 


Revolution.’ 


II. Nature as Standard 

Though Nietzsche despises Rousseau for his goodness of human 
nature, and its alleged expression in the French Revolution, so 
much energy in opposing elements of Rousseau's theory reinforces 
Nietzsche's shared preoccupation with nature as the elucidating 
category of human psychology. Nietzsche objects to Rousseau's 
"dogma" on the divine authorship of nature."® Brief references 


in the Discourse on the Origin of Inequality do attribute God 


with being the author of our original nature.'? But the 
overwhelming direction of this work is a secular evolutionism 
which points us to our animal origins. Whatever our civilized 
exterior, who we are can never be separated from nature, from the 
animal which still endures in us. If Rousseau scandalized his 
century with his animalized humanity, Nietzsche still chides us 
for our hubris in placing ourselves "in a false order of rank in 


relation to animals and nature. Rousseau strove to 


accurately decipher nature, to disabuse us of all the false 


17 Nietzsche, Human, All Too Human, pp.169,367; Nietzsche, Davbreak, p.3, and; 
Nietzsche, Twilight of the Idols, p.553. 


18 Nietzsche, Will to Power, pp.63-4. 


19 Rousseau, Discourse_on Inequality, pp.43,48. 


20 Nietzsche, Gay Science, p.174. See also Nietzsche, Daybreak, p.23. 
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impressions of our original nature promulgated by 


21 For Nietzsche, too, the task is to translate 


philosophers. 
humanity back into nature, to master all the vain interpretations 
"that have so far been scrawled and painted over that eternal 
basic text of homo natura." 

If both thinkers emphasize humanity's inclusion in nature, 
our severance from nature is also the measure by which they 
assess our psychological ills. Reconstructing our primeval, 
instinctual self, Rousseau sees our unhappiness in proportion to 
the renunciation of our original instincts. Through the 
historical process we in a way fall lower than the brutes. His 
appellation of humanity as the "depraved animal"® finds a 
counterpart in Nietzsche's diagnosis. He contends that, “man is 
the most bungled of all the animals, the sickliest, and not one 
has strayed more dangerously from its instincts." 

Aware of this severance from nature as diagnosticians, in 
their programmatic moments both thinkers keep one eye fixed upon 
Our animalized nature. Scorning Rousseau as “idealist and rabble 


in one person," Nietzsche rejects his version of a return to 


nature as being poisoned by the doctrine of equality. 


21 Rousseau, Discourse on Inequality, p.50, and; Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Emile, Allan 
Bloom, trans. (New York: Basic Books, 1979), p.312. 


22 Nietzsche, Beyond Good and Evil, pp.161-2. Emphasis in original. 


23 Rousseau, Discourse _on Inequality, pp.56,60. 


24 Friedrich Nietzsche, The Antichrist, in The Portable Nietzsche, Walter Kaufman, 
trans. (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1954), p.580. 


Nonetheless, Nietzsche insists that he, too, speaks of a return 


to nature. He distinguishes that his return is not a going back 


but an ascent.” This glib distinction, however, belies his 


deeper dialectic with Rousseau's image of nature. And it does 
not negate that their respective transformative visions for 
humanity are embedded in a sense of our historical evolution from 
the animal. 

A book for seekers in the quest to become the overman, 


Nietzsche's Thus Spoke Zarathustra images humanity as a rope tied 


between beast and overman.@® 


The equivalents in Rousseau are 
his book on childhood education, Emile, and the self-metamorphic 


guides of his autobiographies, particularly Rousseau Judge of 


Jean-Jacques: Dialoques and The Reveries of the Solitary Walker. 


While not abandoning nature, Emile's educational principles are 


intended to effect a "denaturing" which closes the chasm between 


human being and citizen.*’ Confirming Rousseau's 


autobiographical and philosophical works as a single movement, 
his autobiographies relate his own effort in creating and 
sustaining a primordial personality forged through a 


recrudescence of a civilized version of the original traits.* 


23 Nietzsche, Twilight of the Idols, 552-3. 
pp 


26 Friedrich Nietzsche, Thus Spoke Zarathustra, in The Portable Nietzsche, Walter 
Kaufman, trans. (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1954), p.126. 


7 Rousseau, Emile, pp.39.40,205. 


28 Rousseau’s effort to transform his own person in conformity with his social and 
political vision was subject to all the inconsistencies, lapses and blinders that might be 
expected. In respect to both Schopenhaur and Rousseau, Nietzsche comments on how "their 
life ran along beside their knowledge like a wayward bass which refuses to harmonize with 
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10 
Rousseau's works are distinguished in their democratic ethos 
from the aristocratic exclusiveness of Nietzsche's transformative 


vision. The teaching of Thus Spoke Zarathustra is presumed 


inaccessible to all but the higher type. The educational 
principles of Emile, on the other hand, presuppose an ordinary 
child, and are intended to fashion the democratic citizen of an 
egalitarian state. And Rousseau's translation of self-portrait 
into social philosophy through his model of primordial self- 
metamorphosis is intended to provide an example for all. 
Nonetheless, in making the human psyche the object of the 
transformative will, both Nietzsche's and Rousseau's works are 
Similar in seeing this project from the perspective of the 
lineage to the savage. 

Relatedly, there is in both philosophers a sense for the 
enduring presence of the natural in us, and how we must work for 
its emancipation. Nietzsche differentiates himself from Rousseau 
in arguing there has never been a natural humanity. But even if 
he rejects a pure beginning, one still finds in Rousseau the same 
Nietzschean view that humanity “reaches nature only after a long 


n29 


struggle. In Nietzsche's analysis of the naive in art as the 


highest manifestation of culture, he chides the romantic belief 


n 30 


in an Emile “reared at the bosom of nature. But Rousseau's 


the melody." 


29 Nietzsche, Will to Power, p.73. 


30 Friedrich Nietzsche, The Birth of Tragedy, in The Birth of Tragedy and The Case of 
Wagner, Walter Kaufman, trans. (New York: Vintage Books, 1967), p.43. 


Emile could no better illustrate the tremendous transfiguring 


labour needed to achieve the natural. This “savage made to 


inhabit cities,"*’ is the product of a painstaking and all- 


encompassing educational enterprise. As Rousseau contends, "One 
must use a great deal of art to prevent social man from becoming 


totally artificial."* 


Rousseau's own personal effort and 
teaching on primordial self-metamorphosis is contained in the 


Dialoques and The Reveries. This self-directed transformative 


project also appears as an exhaustive labour requiring solitude, 
among other things, and the quiescence of the artificial 
passions. Thus in their diagnostic and programmatic moods, both 
thinkers see a lineage to the savage and a struggle if we are to 
emancipate the natural. Where they fundamentally differ, then, 


is in their respective images of nature. 


III. Images of Nature 

The Rousseauian image which recurringly incites Nietzsche's 
invective is his idea of nature as good. Nietzsche's critical 
sensitivities are not amiss, for Rousseau sometimes imposes moral 


categories on nature and human nature by calling humanity 


naturally good.* By contrast, notwithstanding occasional 


lapses, Nietzsche strives to consistently propound the moral 


neutrality of nature, a sphere that is beyond either moral 


31 Rousseau, Emile, p.205. 
32 : a 
Rousseau, Emile, p.317. 


33 See, for example, Discourse_on Inequality, p.118. 
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censure or moral praise.™ 


Rousseau participates in this 
dichotomization of good and evil by calling humanity naturally 
good; however, just like Nietzsche he also resists the other side 
of the dichotomy which judges us naturally wicked. Nietzsche 
objects to the imposition of evil onto nature and, parallel to 
Rousseau, particularly criticizes the Christian diabolicizing of 


35 


nature. Already implicit in the second Discourse, Rousseau 


overtly argues against the Christian doctrine of original sin in 


his Letter to Christopher de Beaumont, Archbishop of Paris.» 


Thus Rousseau appears to oppose one side of the moral 
dichotomization of nature only to slip into espousing the other. 
Nietzsche, in fact, observes that humankind first invented "evil 
nature" and then, as an emotional compensation, invented “good 


3? The emotive source of this 


nature" in the age of Rousseau. 
moral invention in Rousseau is underlined by its incompatibility 
with his actual exegesis. For in an historically expounded 


equivalent to Nietzsche's “beyond good and evil," the natural 


instincts Rousseau presents in the second Discourse are 


understood to be before moral categories. Compassion and amour 


34 See, for example, Nietzsche, Beyond Good and Evil, and; Nietzsche, Human, All Too 
Human, p.57. 


35 Friedrich Nietzsche, On the Genealogy of Morals, in On the Genealogy of Morals and 
Ecce Homo, Walter Kaufman and R.J. Hollingdale, trans. (New York: Vintage Books, 1967), 
p.92, and; Nietzsche, Human, All Too Human, p.77. 


= Jean-Jacques Rousseau, An Expostulary Letter from J.J. Rousseau, Citizen of Geneva 
to Christopher _de Beaumont, Archbishop of Paris in Miscellaneous Works of J.J. Rousseau, 
Vol] (New York: Lenox Hill, 1972), pp.249,263. 


37 Nietzsche, Daybreak, p.16. 
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de soi (the instinct for self-care) are the psychological grounds 
for the equanimity and therefore the “goodness" of the natural 
condition. Both these instincts are conceived as being prior to 
morality and moral relations.*® 

Whatever the emotional motivation of Rousseau's appellation 
of humanity as naturally good, this unnecessary moral labelling 
still accompanies a substantive portrait of nature which provides 
a critically needed contrast to Nietzsche's view. As earlier 
noted, Nietzsche and Rousseau share a preoccupation with 
retrieving a true picture of nature and human nature from all the 
false impressions which have been expounded. The images which 
emerge from their respective analyses, however, are the converse 
of each other. When Nietzsche speaks of the return to nature as 
ascent, he means an ascent into nature and naturalness as 


terribleness.*’ 


Nietzsche's dominating discourse on nature is 
that of cruelty, wildness, ruthlessness, and barbarity. The mild 
and unobtrusive Rousseauian primitive is countered with the image 


of the human being as the hard and violent beast of prey. 


Through culture this preying animal, with its health and might, 


is turned into a sickly and meagre domestic animal.” 


In Rousseau there is also a sundering from our animal past, 


but one which is premised upon a more gentle image of nature. 


38 Rousseau, Discourse on Inequality, pp.47,71. 


3? Nietzsche, Twilight of the Idols, p.552. 


40 Nietzsche, Will To Power, pp.61-2,and; Nietzsche, Genealogy of Morals, pp.42,120,126. 


What Nietzsche refuses in contrast to Rousseau is the most 
fundamental principle of nature, namely, the maternal element. 
This is a principle of nurture, and at the least of 
noninterference. It appears in Rousseau's theory of nature in 
the care mothers give to their offspring, in the tenderness they 
feel for them, and in the perils they undergo to save them from 
harm. Generalizing this maternal element, he contends that all 
human beings, and sometimes even animals, feel natural 
compassion, an innate aversion to the suffering of other sentient 
beings. Thus, the savageness and barbarity of the beast of prey, 
which Nietzsche presents as if it is generic of nature, is 
moderated by Rousseau's understanding of the more universal 
maternal element. The maternal element, as the preserving force 
of nature, also manifests as a principle of noninterference in 
Rousseau's amour de soi. An instinct which is moderated by 


natural compassion, it limits conflicts to the minimum required 


for self-preservation.” This Rousseauian instinct, then, 


counteracts the superfluity of cruelty, and joy in cruelty, which 
pervades the mood of Nietzsche's image of nature. 

While Nietzsche does not explicitly call nature immoral, 
terms like cruelty are nonetheless morally and emotionally laden, 
especially when a joy in cruelty is presupposed. Thus, in this 
instance Rousseau is the morally neutral theorist of nature in 


positing an instinct of self-defense which does not superimpose 


Rousseau, Discourse_on Inequality, pp.73-4,76. 
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either moral or immoral categories. 

For both philosophers there is a sense of the civilized 
human as the caged animal. But, unlike Nietzsche, the domain of 
natural freedom for Rousseau is not one of capriciousness and 
ferocity. The suppression of our natural impulses also leads 
Rousseau to a diagnosis on the misery of civilized humanity. Too 
emotionally laden originally to belong to nature, the old 
instincts are not the hostility and joy in attacking which 


Nietzsche finds.” 


Rousseau goes deeper to a compassionate 

instinct, which expresses the eternal and universal maternal 

element of nature. Our psychological distress in society is 

related to our alienation from this instinct, and thus from the 

empathetic connection to others which is natural to us. 
Rousseau is often acknowledged as an incipiently 


psychoanalytical thinker.” 


His prefreudian contribution is not 
just in positing the suppression of instinct in civilization, but 
in understanding that a compassionate instinct can be repressed. 
As an ineluctable element of the eternal maternal, this natural 
compassion serves as a limit to the Nietzschean excess of 
wildness and ferocity in nature. In pointing to subterranean 
"inner beasts," however, Nietzsche provides a psychoanalytical 


limit to the “goodness" of humanity's buried depths in Rousseau. 


A philosopher of an historicized human nature, Rousseau 


42 Nietzsche, Genealogy of Morals, pp.84-5. 


43 Jean Starobinski, for example, comments that, "it took Freud to "think" Rousseau’s 
feelings." Jean-Jacques Rousseau: Transparency and Obstruction, Arthur Goldhammer, 
trans. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1953), p.115. 
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argues that the impulses for violence and cruelty are not 
original to human nature, but are produced in the historical 
process. While he theorizes that a compassionate instinct is 
correspondingly suppressed, he does not consider that 
historically engendered impulses can also be repressed. 
Substantively more of an antecedent to Freud than Rousseau in his 
conception of unconscious contents, it is Nietzsche who writes 
about “wild dogs" living in the cellar.” These wild dogs 
manifest in the bestial eruptions of good people held in check by 
societal constraints. To Nietzsche these people go back in the 
"wilderness" to the "murder, arson, rape, and torture" of the 


beast of prey.” 


One may take Rousseauian issue with the beast 

of prey image of nature presupposed, and instead posit the 
historical construction of violence and cruelty. But Nietzsche 
must still be acknowledged for his psychoanalytical insight into 
these impulses as buried, and their susceptibility to eruption in 
the absence of social restraint. Where Rousseau is still needed 
contrary to Nietzsche, however, is in understanding that 
individuals do not emerge from these bestial eruptions 


“undisturbed of soul." 


Incompatible with natural compassion, 
these historically cultivated impulses must produce the psychic 
despair which is connected to the suppression of the eternal 


maternal in we who are ultimately not history but nature. 


4 Nietzsche, Thus Spoke Zarathustra, pp.155,414. 


45 Nietzsche, Genealogy of Morals, p.40. 


4© Nietzsche, Genealogy of Morals, p.40. 


IV. Conclusion 


Nietzsche's attempt, as described in his autobiography, Ecce 


Homo, was "to assassinate two millennia of antinature and 


desecration of man."*’ 


Even without his acknowledged debt, this 
understanding of his philosophical enterprise would alone 
establish his deep lineage to Rousseau. As we have seen, both 
thinkers share a preoccupation with nature as the elucidating 
category of human psychology. Underlying this continuity in 
their thematic matrix, however, are two radically different 
images of nature. Confronting the two revealed Nietzsche's 
contribution in limiting Rousseau's excess on the "goodness" of 
humanity's buried depths. Nevertheless, I have defended Rousseau 
as a powerful antecedent critic of Nietzsche through his image of 


nature - an image which is grounded in the most fundamental 


natural principle, namely, the eternal maternal. 


47 Priedrich Nietzsche, Ecce Homo, in On the Genealogy of Morals and Ecce Homo, 
Walter Kaufman and R.J. Hollingdale, trans. (New York: Vintage Books, 1967), p.274. 
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Has democracy finally arrived in South Korea? After all, Koreans have now 
experimented with some form of democratic government since the First Republic was 
established in 1948. Although there have been frequent constitutional crises and 
changes, and the latest Seventh Republic was established in the aftermath of the 1992 
presidential election, it is quite accurate to say that all the leaders of the past regimes — 
namely Rhee, Chang, Park, Chun, Roh, and Kim — have proclaimed their devotion to 


democratic ideals and to their own “brands” of democracy. Can Koreans establish and 


maintain a “genuine type of democracy,” if there is such a thing, and if it is not already 


there, in South Korea? Did Korea enjoy rapid economic growth during the last three 
decades due to increasing democratization? Or in spite of it? Can Koreans continue to 
achieve rapid economic growth and lasting prosperity without undertaking further 
democratization of their political system? 

The purpose of this paper is fourfold: 1) it will examine the meaning of 
democracy and the related concept of minimal prerequisites of democracy; 2) it will 
evaluate present realities in Korea as related to the implementation of democratic ideals; 
3) it will analyze the relationship between democracy and economic growth as it relates 
to the Korean experiences; and finally, 4) it will assess the prospects for future linkage 


between democracy and economic growth in Korea. 


= 


DEMOCRACY: ITS MEANINGS AND PREREQUISITES 

It is generally agreed upon, among Western scholars, that an ideal model of 
democracy would be a government organized in accordance with the principles of 
popular sovereignty, political equality, regular popular consultation (election), majority 
rule, and the protection of the rights of individuals and minorities.’ This “pluralistic” 
approach tends to define democracy in terms of procedures of governmental decision 
making (arriving at decisions), instead of another school of thought (representing the 
“People’s democratic theory") which tends to emphasize the substance of governmental 
policies (as to what government does). At present, in the post-Cold War period, there is 
almost a universal acceptance of the thesis that all "good" nations must strive toward the 
establishment of “procedural democracy” rather than “substantive democracy" as a 
minimal political (structural) condition for their societies, if they are to achieve economic 
growth and lasting prosperity (through a market-oriented economic system) for the 
people.” 

Joseph A. Schumpeter, in line with the traditional Western concept of democracy, 
regards democracy as a technique of making government accountable to the people. 


According to his “theory of the competition of elites," various elites compete with each 


1 


Robert A. Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1983), p. 132. 


* Business Week, June 7, 1993, p. 84. 


— 


other to control government through " the democratic method -- that institutional 
arrangement for arriving at political decisions, in which individuals acquire the power to 
decide, by means of a competitive struggle for the people’s vote." This democratic 
method can only succeed, however, in societies where there are some minimal 
requisites of democracy such as open elections, free press, and freedom of 
association. 

Similarly, Seymour Martin Lipset, who has conducted some outstanding studies 
on the minimal prerequisites of a democratic system, advanced the thesis that 
democracy is a “political system which supplies regular constitutional opportunities for 
changing the governing officials and a social mechanism which permits the largest 
possible part of the population to influence major decisions by choosing among 


u4 


contenders for political office." If a system is to become an open and orderly 


competitive arena for those who are engaged in electoral politics, Lipset argues that it 
must possess at least the following three preconditions: 


4 Governmental/institutional Preconditions: A high degree of legitimacy of 
the political system of the existing democratic institutions (such as political parties 
and free press) must prevail in the polity. There must not only be “one set of 
political leaders in office" at one time, but “one or more sets of recognized leaders 
attempting to gain office” must be there as well. The political system must be 


Joseph A. Schumpeter, Capitalism. Socialism, and Democracy, 3rd edition (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1962), p. 269. 


* Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man (New York: Doubleday & Co., 1969), p. 27. 
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effective in the resolution of societal problems and in the implementation of public 
policies, if it is to secure the general approval of the population. 


y 2 Cultural/Behavioral Preconditions: A moderate state of conflict is essential 
in a democracy; hence, society must develop various institutions and 
mechanisms for moderating the intensity of partisan or group conflicts. Lipset’s 
two main rules of democratic competitive rules are: 1) no group is to desire any 
one thing so much that it cannot abide defeat by the majority; and 2) interests 
must not line up in the same way for the same people; people must be subject to 
cross-pressures and have cross-affiliations. As a means of moderating tension 
among contending political forces, he prefers two-party systems (as broad 
coalitions) rather than either multi-party systems or a one-party system. He also 
favors electoral systems involving the election of officials on a territorial basis (a 
system of single-member districts) over systems of proportional representation or 
of electing multi-member representatives. Finally, he considers federalism 
(decentralization) as a superior form to that of a unitary form of government 
(centralization of authority at the center) in "creating" the democratic person. 


3. Socio-Economic Preconditions: An advanced state of economic 
development must have been achieved. Indices for measuring wealth of the 
nation and of the individuals such as GNP, per capita income, degree of 
industrialization, urbanization, and level of education received must show a high 
degree of achievement in a democratic polity. Lipset’s dictum is: “the more well- 
to-do a nation, the greater the chances that it will sustain democracy."” 


DEMOCRACY IN ACTION: AN ASSESSMENT 


One Korean political scientist, writing in 1968, states that although for over 20 


years Korea had been experimenting with a Western-type democracy, it had failed to 


realize the substance of democracy because the Korean political system possessed 


> Ibid., pp. 23-31, 76-77. For a quantitative survey of “civic culture" essential for a 


democratic political culture, see G. Almond and S. Verba, The Civic Culture (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1965). 
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neither the political culture nor the ecological basis to make a Western-type democracy 
successful there. Other political observers also share the view that by ignoring such 
political realities, the early political leaders (who were essentially leaders for the 
movement for national independence from the Japanese colonialism) — particularly Dr. 
Syngman Rhee and his close associates - were not only determined to create a 
democratic political system at the quickest possible pace, but consistently maintained 
the myth of Korea becoming a “democratic state." The United States, too, since 1945 
has encouraged the democratization of South Korea, while the old Soviet Union has 
pursued a policy of establishing a Communist North Korea. Consequently, in 1948 
when South Korea adopted its original constitution, it imposed upon the country the 
“legal-institutional superstructure. .. which. . . appeared democratic and modern,” but it 
could not function well because it was in conflict with the traditional political culture that 
had been long accustomed to debilitating authoritarian rule."” 

Such an analysis is, in many ways, still valid, because even today the 
government is trying to engage in a delicate balancing act between freedom and order in 


the midst of mounting radical student and labor pressures on one hand, and on the 


other, rising political discontent among the middle class people who became the major 


® John K.C. Oh, Korea: Democracy on Trial (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1968), pp. 191-4; also John C. H. Oh, “The Review of Korea; Democracy on Trial," [he 
American Political Science Review, Vol. 63 (September, 1969), pp. 962-63. 
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beneficiaries of economic boom in the past three decades.’ If one follows the "minimal 


requisites of democracy" approach, too, Korea has so far produced a mixed result on 
the path toward democracy and economic growth. 

In terms of Lipset’s preconditions, the people in Korea do not have a high degree 
of the sense of legitimacy toward their political system, especially with regard to political 
parties. In the presidential election conducted on December 18, 1992, for instance, 
there were seven political parties competing for the presidency. The two major parties, 
Kim Young Sam’s Democratic Liberal Party (DLP) and Kim Dae Jung’s Democratic 
Party (DP), received 41.4% and 33.4% respectively, of 24 million ballots cast. Multi- 
billionaire Chung Ju Yung’s United People’s Party (UPP) received 16.1% of the vote, 


while the rest were divided among the four other minor parties’ candidates.” The 


’ For example, in 1989, President Roh Tae Woo issued a public warning to the 


effect that the government may not have any choice but to declare a state of national 
emergency or martial law to crack down on militants to halt a wave of violent protests 
that hit the country. On may 3, 1989, six riot police troopers were killed in Pusan when 
they were set on fire by radical students while trying to rescue five police officers being 
held hostage at a college campus. Ten other officers, critically injured, died soon 
afterward. Police reported that in 1986, 9,950 policemen were injured by firebombs, 
rocks, clubs and iron bars while blocking violent protests by radical students and 
workers. In 1987 the total of 6,701 officers were injured. In early May of 1989 there 
were some 4,000 policemen who had been injured while on riot control duty. See The 
New York Times, May 3, 1989, p. 1; and the Milwaukee Journal, May 3, 1989, p. 4. Itis 
also noteworthy that civil unrest continued to destabilize political conditions throughout 
the Roh regime until the end of 1992. 


*  Han’guk Ilbo (The Korea Times Chicago), December 18, 1992, p. 1, for the initial 
tabulation of votes; and Shim Jae Hoon, “Civilian Mandate," Ear Eastern Economic 


Review, vol. 156, No. 1 (January 7, 1993), p. 21. 
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percentage of voter turnout was 81.9% of 29.4 million potential voters, which was one of 
the lowest among the 14 presidential elections. (In the 1987 presidential election there 
were 89.2% of the voters who cast their ballots on election day).” What is important to 
recognize is that South Korea has yet to develop a two-party system, because the 
government in power has somehow managed to stay in power as the dominant party 
until it is overthrown by either the student uprisings or the military coup. 

The dominant political party stayed in power, largely due to the fact that it had the 
ability to change the system of representation to its advantage. For example, from 1948 
to 1971, South Korea employed a small member district (SMD) system, as a single 
member district system, electing one member from each district. General Park Chung 
Hee continued to rely on the system after the coup in 1961 to 1971; however, in 1972 he 
replaced it with a two-member district (TMD) system in which two representatives were 
elected from each of 92 districts. The system was designed to secure a majority of the 
National Assembly representatives for the ruling party because it allowed for two 
winners in traditional rural strongholds and the possibility of obtaining at least the 


second-place seat in urban districts where the opposition was more popular.” The 


 Han’guk op. cit., p. 1. 


10 


In 1981, the ruling party won 90 seats in 92 TMD districts, while, in the 1985 
election, it gained 87 seats in the same number of districts. See Kon Shin, “The Election 
Laws Must Be Again Truly Representative,” Shin Dong A (February, 1987), pp. 282-91; 
B.C. Koh, "The 1985 Parliamentary Election in South Korea," Asian Survey, Vol. XXX; 
No. 9, (September, 1985), pp. 883-897. 
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TMD districts were also gerrymandered and malapportioned in such a way that the rural 
voters were over-represented over their urban counterparts.'' In addition, the ruling 
party led by Park Chung Hee used an “unproportional" Proportional Representation (PR) 
system to maintain its dominant status. Under the PR formula first used in 1963, 92 
additional “national constituency seats" were created and distributed in accordance with 
how parties performed in the 184 directly-contested seats. Of these 92 at-large seats, 
two-thirds automatically went to the winning party and one-third were proportionally 
divided among the non-winning parties with at least five TMD seats. Hence, the ruling 
party with the greatest number of TMD seats will get the largest number of PR seats at 


the expense of the weak opposition parties. 


In 1988, the above system was extensively modified."* Consequently, the 13th 


National Assembly election conducted on April 26, 1988 produced the 20-month old 
divided government, which brought a political stalemate between the executive and the 


legislative branches for the first time in the country’s political existence. The three major 


"' For example, People in Seoul Special City gained 15.2% of the parliamentary 


seats contested, although they represented 24.9% of all the eligible voters in the 
country. See Shin, op. cit.; and Koh, op. cit., pp. 890-92. 


"After the 1987 student uprisings in major urban areas, the country’s political 


atmosphere was altered very radically. Before the parliamentary election, the new 
president (Roh) had to make major concessions to the opposition parties. The most 
notable change was the adoption of SMDs, in place of TMDs. The new SMDs elected 
three-fourths of the total number of the National Assembly seats, while a more equitable 
PR system made up the remaining one-fourth of the seats. 


= 


opposition parties controlled 164 seats, while President Roh Tae Woo’s Democratic 
Justice Party (DJP) gained only 125 out of 299 National Assembly seats.’ However, 
the opposition parties were prevented from organizing the government because the 
country had a presidential form of government, which meant that the president (who 
represented the minority party) appointed the Prime Minister and other cabinet members 
from his own party and made them responsible to him. The stalemate finally came to an 


end on January 22, 1990, when the ruling DJP (with 125 seats) engineered its merger 


with the two opposition parties — Kim Young Sam’s RDP (59 seats) and Kim Jong Pil’s 


NDRP (35 seats) -- and together created with new dominant party called the Democratic 
Liberal Party (DLP). 

In this sense, South Korea’s National Assembly was not as responsive to Japan’s 
Diet to its electorate, because in Japan the July 28, 1993, parliamentary election ended 
the 38-year rule of the dominant Liberal Democratic Party (LDP). Morihiro Hosokawa 
was elected Prime Minister with the support of the seven-parties-coalition which 
obtained 262 seats in the 511-seat lower house of Parliament, while the LDP won 224 


seats.“ 


‘Kim Young Sam’s Reunification Democratic Party (RDP) obtained 59 seats and 


Kim Jong Pil’s New Democratic Republican Party (NDRP) won 35 seats, while the 
largest opposition party was led by Kim Dae Jung with 70 seats. It was known as 
Pyongwha Minju Tang, or Peace Democratic Party. 


14 


Mr. Hosokawa was Officially elected on August 6, 1993. The New York Times, 
August 7, 1993, p. 3. 
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It is important to note that neither Korea nor Japan has developed a tradition of 
two-party system (two major parties competing for control of government by developing 
two major broad coalitions). Should they develop such a system, one can expect that 
both countries may produce “one or more sets of recognized leaders attempting to gain 
office" in future elections. As it is happening in South Korea, where there is a movement 
toward decentralization and deregulation, Mr. Hosokawa has also publicly pledged to 
confront the centralized power of the Tokyo bureaucrats and work toward 
decentralization and deregulation to build a more open market economy beneficial to 
both producers and consumers.’ As Lipset noted, excessive centralization is not 


conducive for democracy in either country. "° 


DEMOCRACY AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 
With regard to socio-economic preconditions, Lipset states that a successful 
democracy is usually a well-developed and balanced economy, where the majority of 
the country’s population belong to the middle class. By the same token, when a country 
is well-developed and economically-advanced, thus producing the majority of middle 


Class people, then it’s political system will likely become a democracy. In other words, 


"° Investor's Business Daily, August 9, 1993, p. 1-2. 


16 


See Jong Hae Yoo, “A Study on the Local Autonomy System in Korea: The 


Politics of Decentralization,” Korea Observer, Vol. XXIV, No. 2 (Summer 1993), pp. 151- 
167. 
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political democracy and a well-functioning and developed economy go hand in hand and 
co-exist at the same time. However, there are no definitive studies that indicate when 
and how a totalitarian society may turn into a democracy, or for that matter, whether a 
liberal democratic political system can bring about rapid economic growth which, in turn, 
will produce the majority of middle class people. 

In the current post-Cold War period, it is quite fashionable to condemn the 
command economy and its defects - such as excessive centralization of authority, 
central planning, nationalization, public ownership, arbitrary pricing and control 
mechanisms. In a just-published study, Susan L. Shirk states that China has now 
become the third largest economy in the world and enjoyed the fastest economic growth 
during the last three years. It has successfully carried out economic reform without 
changing its basic communist rule, while the old Soviet Union attempted the opposite 
strategy and miserably failed. The main reason as to why China succeeded while the 


Soviets failed, according to Shirk, is that the former’s political institutions are more 


flexible and less centralized than the latter’s counterparts were."” In a similar fashion, 


one can conclude that the reason why North Korea has not succeeded to bring about 
better economic growth to this date is that, like the Soviet Union, it has a highly- 


centralized command economy. 
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Susan L. Shirk, The Political Logic of Economic Reform in China (Berkeley: The 
University of California Press, 1993), pp. 1-9. 


North Korea is now in serious economic trouble. There are vast differences 
between the North and South in terms of their respective economic and societal 
developments. Such differences can be measured in terms of currently-available socio- 
economic indices. The South’s economy, for example, grew at an average rate of 9.2 
percent during the 1982-92 period,® but North Korea’s economy began to contract in 
recent years."” The South has more than six times the per capita income of the North, 
$6,498 per capita, as compared with the latter’s $1,038.” South Korea’s gross 
national product totalled $280.8 billion in 1991, compared with the North’s $22.9 billion. 
The volume of total international trade of the South with other countries stood at least 
fifty times that of the North, $153.4 billion, compared to $2.7 billion. At the end of 1991, 
South Korea had become the thirteenth largest trading nation in the world.”" 

During the twenty-five years of the military regimes, from 1962 to 1987, South 


Korea has made remarkable economic progress. It’s real GNP grew at the average 


18 


During the 10-year period, China had the fastest growth rate of 9.5 percent; 
South Korea had the second highest growth rate, followed by Taiwan with 8.1 percent. 
See Business Week, June 7, 1993, pp. 84-85. 


"® In 1991 North Korea’s economy contracted 5.2 percent, after shrinking 3.7 


percent in 1990, largely due to the breakdown of economic ties with countries of the 
collapsed East Bloc. See The Wall Street Journal, August 13, 1992, p. A4. 


*° At the end of the Korean War, it was estimated that South Korea had $52 in per 


capita income, as compared to North Korea’s $60 per capita. 


*" The Wall Street Journal, August 13, 1992, p. 4. 
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annual rate of 8.4 percent. The per capita income increased to $2,800 in 1987 from less 
that $100 per capita in 1962. In 1988 the GNP had risen 15.2 percent. In 1989 it grew 
at 8 percent, while the per capita income increased to around $4,000.~ In spite of 
short-term setbacks in the economy in recent years, largely due to increasing 
international trade pressures and rising wages/labor strife, the country is becoming a 
well-developed society. An extensive urbanization of the country has brought some 
sweeping demographic and economic changes over the last 48 years. In 1960, only 28 
percent of the people lived in cities, as compared to some 70 percent today. Over 92 
percent of the population is considered literate. More than 60 percent of the population 
is 30 or younger. Hang Yul Rhee states that “compared to the United States and other 
developing nations, Korea ranks well in terms of economic equality and income 


distribution. . . 


The number of secondary and trade associations has been steadily 
increasing in recent years. Before the 1987 student and labor uprisings, there were 


practically no labor troubles in South Korea. Today the government has extended long- 


denied collective bargaining and union rights to workers and their organizers. 


* Hakchung Choo, Development Strategies: The Korean Experiences (Seoul: 
Korean Development Institute, 1988), pp. 15-16; Newsreview, March 26, 1988; “South 
Korea: A New Society," The Economist, April 15, 1989, pp. 23-26. 
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Hang Yul Rhee, “The Economic Problems of the Korean Political Economy,” in 


llpyong J. Kim and Young Whan Kihl, eds., Political Change in South Korea (New York: 
Paragon House, 1988), p. 202. 
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Consequently, work stoppages and strikes have become almost a daily routine in the 
country.” 

There is not doubt that when Park Chung Hee launched his military regime South 
Korea was in no way considered a democratic society. However, there seems to be a 
positive correlation between the speed of economic development and the corresponding 
amount of pressures being generated in the system toward the development of political 
democracy. South Korea today is considered to be a middle-class society. The 
Economic Planning Board took a national survey of opinions in 1988 which reported that 
some 60 percent of Koreans thought they belonged to the middle class on “the basis of 


income, education, property, and living standards."”” 


In a similar survey the Han’guk 
llbo (in cooperation with Seoul National University’s Social Science Research Center) 


reported that some 70 percent of the respondents stated that they belonged to the 


middle class.” Wonmo Dong believes that this middle class, in alliance with the 


student activists, had a pivotal role “in ending the quarter-century old political order of 


military-authoritarianism." He also believes that "the slow rise and resilience of the 


24 


During the first quarter of 1989, for example, South Korea’s GNP grew at only 
around 5 percent because some 331 manufacturing companies were subjected to 
strikes and stoppages costing the country $3.5 billion in lost production and $877 million 
in exports. See Investor's Daily, May 4, 1989, p. 13; The New York Times, April 30, 
1989, p. 4; and Ibid., May 1, 1989, p. 10. 
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Dong-a Ilbo, January 25, 1989. 
 Han’guk libo, April 13, 1987. 


15 
middle class is one of the underlying reasons for our guarded optimism for the future of 


democratic change in South Korea."”” 


Chalmers Johnson, too, seems to advance the thesis that South Korea has 


already become a democratic state.” He, however, rejects the prevailing positive 


correlation theory between economic growth and democracy. By relying upon Karl 
Popper’s theory of democracy as “the rule of law that postulates the bloodless dismissal 
of the government by a majority vote," Johnson states that “what democracy requires is 
the institutionalization of a competitive process by which people choose their leaders. 

. . .[DJemocracy is the set of institutions that allows the citizens to hold their government 
accountable for what they have done and what they propose to do. In a democracy, 


029 


election day is judgment day." Finally, he believes that South Korea wiil likely remain 


a democratic society because “the people themselves were involved in its creation and 


7 Wonmo Dong, “The Democratization of South Korea: What Role Does the Middle 


Class Play?," a paper presented to the Annual meeting of the Association for Asian 
Studies, Washington, D.C., March 17-19, 1989, pp. 23-24. 


8 Chalmers Johnson, “Democratic Theory and South Korea: Does Economic 


Development Contribute Toward the Democratization Process?," a paper presented 
to the Annual Meeting of the Association for Asian Studies, Washington, D.C., March 
17-19, pp. 1-3. 


 Ibid., p. 6. 


have a stake in its survival,"” irrespective of the fact that the country has made 


enormous economic progress.” 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

What are the future prospects for democracy and economic growth in Korea? 
From the perspective of the minimal requisites of democratic theory, the country seems 
to be ripe for a complete democratic transformation. This is particularly true with regard 
to its socio-economic preconditions, for its economy has nurtured a middle-class 
majority with high levels of education and expectations. Yet, there are still anxieties as 
to whether democracy will succeed or economic growth will continue to take place in 
Korea. 

South Korea has some major structural problems that require immediate attention 
of the country’s major policymakers, if it is to continually achieve economic growth and 
prosperity for its people. President Kim Young Sam, who became the first genuine 
civilian to win the presidency since 1956, established as the top priority of his 


administration reform agenda dealing with such problems as reforming the inefficient 


 Ihid., p. 22. 


*' In this connection, as of 1989, Johnson does not believe that Japan has a 


democratic system in spite of its enormous economic achievement. See lbid., pp. 9-14. 
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multi-layered financial system, the weakened competitiveness of domestic business 
firms, the stultifying bureaucracy, and the chaebol system.” 

The chaebol has enormous political and economic power bases in Korea. The 
30 largest chaebols (which are family-run huge conglomerates) generate some 50 
percent of Korea’s GNP and 60 percent of its exports. Hyundai Companies Group, 
founded by 78-year-old Chung Ju-Yung (who ran unsuccessfully for the presidency in 
1992), generates over $53 billion in annual revenues, accounting for 20 percent of 
Korea’s gross national product and 12 percent of its exports. A few months before the 
billionaire Chung decided to enter politics, the government assessed Hyundai and its 


companies (and employees) with a staggering sum of $214 million in fines and unpaid 


taxes.” After the election, President Kim Young Sam initially demanded major 


restructuring of the big conglomerates like Hyundai, Samsung, Lucky-Goldstar, and 
Daewoo. Lately, however, there seems to be some caution on the part of the 
government should radical restructuring of the chaebol conglomerates further weaken 


Korea’s competitive standing against other trading nations.” 


2 Business Week, April 26, 1993, pp. 46-47. 


3 Business Week, February 1, 1993, pp. 46-47. 
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Steve Glain, "South Korea is Falling Off the Cutting Edge,” The Wall Street 
Journal, August 10, 1993, p. A6. 
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There is no visible class structure in Korean society, in spite of the fact that 
Koreans in general resent the power of the very few but very rich chaebols who seem to 
have almost total control over the country’s economy. The chaebols, in recent months 
under increasing public pressure, pledged to assist and nurture small and midsize 
companies which generate around 44 percent of Korea’s GNP and 40 percent of its 
exports.’ There is, however, no doubt that the high concentration of wealth and power 
in the hands of about three dozen chaebol families will likely be a major hinderance in 
the development of a well-developed and balanced economy in Korea. 

With regard to the future prospects for democracy in Korea, it is my firm belief 
that Koreans will have a unique opportunity to build a genuine democratic political 
system in their country. There are, however, at least two major problem areas that must 
be resolved if democracy is to prosper there. They are: 1) Koreans must not only reach 
a consensus about the basic structure and purpose of their democratic political system, 
but also must maintain and nourish the governmental system once it is established; and 
2) there must be a smooth succession of the political leadership capable of providing for 
vision and direction to the people. 

More specifically, first, the Korean people must arrive at a consensus about the 


basic structure and purpose of their political system. In the case of North Korea, 


Business Week, April 26, 1993, p. 47. 
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politically, it is a closed society where there is a one-party dictatorship and cult of 


personality-based politics around the 81-year-old Kim Il Sung. Kim Jong Il, his son, was 


made the commander-in-chief of the North Korean Army in the summer of 1992, and is 
ready to succeed his father. It is not even a Communist dictatorship in the usual sense, 
because it is essentially an autocracy. The elder Kim is supposed to guide the people in 
every area of human endeavor through his philosophy of Juche (self-reliance). What he 
fails to tell the people is that North Korea (with a population of 18 million) is saddled with 
growing economic strains and is near bankruptcy. It is a dictatorial regime which does 
not respect the individual rights of its citizens. If, and when, it becomes part of the 
unified Korea, it must be restructured as a democratic political system. 

In South Korea, Koreans began to build a new “democratic” political system in 
1948. The country went through eight major constitutional revisions within a period of 
forty-five years. During the First Republic, the original cabinet form of government 
(established in 1948) was changed to a presidential system in 1952, which came to an 
abrupt end in 1960 as a consequence of the student uprisings. During the Second 
Republic, the governmental system returned to a cabinet form; the Chang regime, which 
headed it, lasted less than nine months in office. The military regime which overthrew 
the Second Republic restored once again a presidential system in 1962, and thus set 
the stage for the Third Republic coming into being the following year. Both the Third 


and the Fourth Republics (which revised the presidential term of office into indefinite 
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terms) were headed by Park Chung Hee, until he was assassinated in 1979. The Fifth 
Republic was officially born in 1980 and lasted until 1987 when the Sixth Republic was 
launched as Roh Tae Woo succeeded to the presidency previously occupied by Chun 
Doo Hwan. The Seventh Republic just began in 1993 when Kim Young Sam became 
the first genuine civilian president elected to the office since 1956. The current 
constitution considerably weakened the one-term presidency and correspondingly 
increased the power of the National Assembly. However, the Korean president is still 
the single most powerful individual in the country. What is important to realize here is 
that the routine business of amending not only the constitution but the form of 
government every time a new administration comes into office must cease. 

Finally, the second problem that must be dealt with, is that the Korean people -- 
particularly the power elites -- have not shown their determination to maintain and 
nourish the governmental system once it was established. Rhee Syngman first 
established this “undesirable” precedent. For example, he changed the constitution in 
1952 to assume total control of the country with a presidential system, and then in 1954 
changed it again to make himself president for life. When the Rhee regime was 
overthrown by the students in 1960, the first thing the opposition did was rewrite the 


constitution and establish a cabinet system. The military once again rewrote the 


constitution in order to re-establish a presidential system. Electoral systems were 


changed as often as the constitution by the ruling party, because it sought for 
advantageous ways of retaining the control of government for itself. 

There is a great deal of difference between the adoption of a democratic 
constitution and democratic constitutionalism. While power holders paid lip service to 
the ideals of democracy and to the “sacred" constitution, at best it was considered a 
temporary document to most of them. The regime in power at any given time felt free to 


change it for its own purposes. It also often abused its power to deprive the citizens of 


their constitutional and civil rights. Such experiences demonstrate the futility of adopting 


and transplanting the best features of governmental systems into another political 
system, which operates in a different ecological environment. Neither a constitution nor 
a form of government, including democracy, can function effectively if it does not reflect 
political tradition or forces of that political community. For now, political leaders can 
make a great contribution to the country’s political stability, if they would allow for a 
peaceful transition of governmental authority (without changing the constitution for their 


immediate partisan advantages). 
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When do people develop a sense of right and wrong, of 


justice and injustice? When do we form the basic foundations of 


our moral selves? Much of recent research suggests that this 


happens very early in life. 


William Damon, in The Moral Child, 


says: "Most scholars believe .. . that the potential for moral- 


emotional reactions is present at birth." There are "many 


indications," he says, “that enduring aspects of character are 


indeed formed early." And, he relates, "By the age of four or 


five, children can be interviewed about their views on moral 


standards like sharing and fairness (Damon (1988), pp.13, 7, 
35)." Accompanying these conclusions is an increasing focus on 
relationships and particularly families as a crucial part of the 


environment in which moral development takes place (e.g. Damon 


(1988), Cowan and Cowan (1992)). What is often missing, however, 
is sustained attention to the moral structure and practices of 
families themselves. I wish to argue here that so long as 

families are the crucial formative environments of early 


childhood, they must themselves be regulated by moral 


principles -- specifically those of justice or fairness. But 


first, I wish to show how unusual this argument is, in the 
context of Western political thought. 


Throughout much of our tradition of political thought, an 


anomaly exists concerning children's moral development. Many of 
the principal writers in the tradition insist on what modern 


research has confirmed -- that early childhood is a crucial 


period for moral development. Most also recognize explicitly 


that it takes place within the family. Yet at the same time, 


they do not address the morality of relations and behavior within 
families. They pay very little attention to whether families 
themselves are so structured as to be conducive to healthy moral 
development. Neither do they pay much attention to whether their 
account of the nature and education of women -- whom they assume 
will play a central role in child-rearing -- renders them suited 
to the important role of moral educator. In particular, they 
have often either not questioned -- or, indeed, have explicitly 
supported -- hierarchical relations within families (including 
those between their adult members as well as those between adults 
and children). They have done this even when they have advocated 
far greater equality amongst citizens in the public sphere. 

Thus, though concerned with moral development, they have 
bifurcated public life from family life to such an extent that 
they have had no trouble reconciling inegalitarian, sometimes 
even admittedly unjust relations within families with a more 
just, even egalitarian, social structure outside the family. 
Since this anomaly, as we shall see, persists right up into the 
present, it definitely needs to be explored. After I do this, I 
shall take a look at some of the respects in which various 
current types of family involve injustice, and the actual or 
likely effects of this on the moral development of children 


growing up in such families. I shall then discuss what kinds of 


family forms might be most conducive to healthy moral development 


in children, and what public policies might be likely to foster 


them. 


The very earliest major figures in the Western tradition, 


Plato and Aristotle, placed enormous stress on the influence of 
very early childhood environment for both moral and intellectual 


development. 


Concerned that future citizens be brought up with 


virtuous habits "from (their] very youth," Aristotle says that 


"the legislator should make the education of the young his chief 


and foremost concern" (Aristotle, VIII, 1, 1337a). Though the 


fact is usually overlooked, 


in his discussion of the best state, 
he takes up more space discussing this subject -- including the 


most minute details of family life -- than everything else put 


together. Unlike Plato, with his proposal for communal living, 


Aristotle consistently regarded the household as the best 


environment for young children, since he thought that people take 


better care of those persons and things to which they are 


personally attached. The attachment between child and parents is 


pivotal in his account of moral development, since the child 
forms good habits in part through following the example of those 
to whom he is deeply attached. 
Whom did he envisage doing the day-to-day early child care, 


though? 


Because Aristotle thought male citizens should be very 
heavily engaged in political speech and action, and also wanted 
to ensure that "very little of [children's] time is passed in the 
company of slaves" (Aristotle, VII, 17, 1136a), there seems 


little doubt that he envisaged mothers as the principal agents of 


early development. But this involves him in the kind of 


difficulties I outlined earlier. For, unlike his best state, 
where those admitted to citizenship are basically each other's 


equals, Aristotle's household is very much a hierarchical 
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institution. He assumes that women and slaves are intended by 
nature to serve the various needs of free men, and that the type 
and extent of goodness and rationality in which they share will 
vary accordingly. Women's rationality, he concludes, befitting 
her position as one who is permanently ruled by her superior 
husband, is "without authority." And women's virtues, different 
from the "human virtues" that free men can attain, are relative 
to the needs of these men. Thus Aristotle, while perceptive in 
recognizing the importance of early character development, does 
not explain how virtue can be learned from a primary parent who, 


he thinks, is not herself capable of fully human rationality or 


virtue.' 


Neither does he explain how the virtues required in 
one who is to live as an equal citizen among his fellows can be 
learned within a context of hierarchy and subordination, 
justified by allegedly natural differences. 

Aristotle has had enormous influence in the history of 
political and ethical thought. Of particularly strong and long- 
lived influence has been the distinction he drew between the 
political realm, which needed to be regulated by the kind of 
justice that applies amongst those who are basically equal, and 
the realm of the household, with its distinctly aristocratic 


version of justice -- the husband as permanent ruler, on the 


basis of his superiority. This political/domestic dichotomy, in 


' For a fuller discussion of the "glaring problem," see 
Nancy Sherman, The Fabric of Character: Aristotle's Theory of 
Virtue (Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 1989), 
pp.144-56). Some of the discussion in these paragraphs is 
summarized from my "Feminism, Moral Development, and the 
Virtues," in Roger Crisp (ed.), How Should One Live? (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, forthcoming). 
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various forms, has pervaded Western political philosophy. 


Most political thought of the medieval period justified or 


advocated hierarchies in the various realms of life, inside and 


outside the household. But once the formal political equality of 


male citizens began to be espoused again, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the problem that we saw in Aristotle -- how 


to raise just citizens in an unjust family -- resurfaced ina 


somewhat altered form. Kant, tried 


and to some extent Rousseau, 
to resolve the incongruence between the types of family and the 


types of state they envisaged by turning to male tutors or public 


education as the prime influences in moral development. But in 
Hegel's philosophy, the problem is present in full-blown form. 


The family is fundamental to moral development, according to 


Hegel. For it is within the family that citizens first 
experience, albeit on the level of feeling, the unity or sense of 
belonging to a greater whole that they will later experience, on 


the level of reason, in the state. Women have the significant 


role of guarding the family's divine law and household gods; 


their moral influence in the family is supposedly great. But 


when Hegel speaks of women's nature and capacities, it is 
difficult to see how this could be so, for he typecasts them as 


placid and passive, vague and subjective, in contrast to men; 


indeed, he sums this up by saying: "Men correspond to animals, 


while women correspond to plants. (Hegel (1821, 1952), 


p.263)." We must ask: What kind of influence could such women 
have on the early moral development of the children who were to 


be the next generation of citizens? 
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As I said, this is Aristotle's problem, but in a somewhat 
altered form. For in the last few centuries, while the families 
they envisage are still not congruent, for the most part, with 
the types of state the theorists are concerned to legitimize, 
instead of being frankly acknowledged as hierarchical, families 
are presented as based in feelings -- love, generosity, and 
altruism. Thus the claim, whether explicit or implicit, is that 
families do not need to be just, for they are governed by moral 
virtues nobler than justice. Rousseau and Hume were prime 
exponents of this myth, which has been resurrected in recent 
years by communitarian Michael Sandel. 

The first major political theorist and moral philosopher to 
confront the anomaly we have been examining here was John Stuart 
Mill. At the time Mill wrote, women had no political rights, and 
coverture deprived married women of most legal rights, too. Mill 


challenged all of this. In The Subjection of Women, he takes an 


impassioned stand against the position that justice within the 
family is irrelevant to the development of just citizens. He 
argues that the inequality of women within the family is deeply 
subversive of justice in the wider social and political world, 
because it undermines the moral potential of men. (He also 
thought it bad for women, of course.) Making marriage a 
relationship of equals, by contrast, would transform this central 
part of daily life from "a school of despotism" into "a school of 


moral cultivation." Mill discusses, in the strongest of terms, 


the noxious effects of growing up in a family not regulated by 


justice. He tells the reader to consider "all the selfish 
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propensities, the self-worship, the unjust self-preference," 
nourished in a boy growing up in a household in which "by the 
mere fact of being born a male he is by right the superior of all 
and every one of an entire half of the human race. .. . What 
must be the effect on his character, of this lesson?" Mill 
concludes that the example of a marital structure "contradictory 
to the first principles of social justice" must have such "a 
perverting influence" that it is hard even to envisage all the 
good effects of changing it. All other attempts to educate 
people to respect and practice justice, Mill claims, will be 
superficial "so long as the citadel of the enemy is not 
attacked." His hopes for a reformed, more egalitarian version of 
the family were as strong as his despair at families in their 
contemporary form. "The family," he said "justly constituted, 
would be the real school of the virtues of freedom," primary 
among which was justice (Mill (1869, 1984), pp.324, 293-95). 


Mill both saw clearly and had the courage to confront what so 


many other political philosophers either could not see, 


rationalized, or hid from. 

Mill's feminism, however, was much stronger in its more 
abstract formulations than when applied to matters of practical 
life. Unfortunately, he thought that the formal legal equality 
of husbands and wives would suffice to make families just. In 
spite of his own recognition that earnings affected power within 
a marriage, and that domestic responsibilities constrained 
women's opportunities, he was not willing to question the 


traditional division of labor between the sexes. In fact, he 
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asserted that until a woman had fulfilled her obligation to care 
for her husband and children, she should not undertake anything 
else. He thought married women should be able to earn a living, 
but that they should not, normally, do so. Clearly, though, 
however equal the legal rights of husbands and wives, this stance 
largely undermines Mill's insistence on the importance of marital 
equality for a just society. Absent any special provision for 
the vast majority of wives of his time, whom Mill's prescription 
would leave economically dependent upon their husbands, it 
largely undermines his insistence upon marital justice as the 
necessary foundation for social justice. 

So, as we have seen, those political theorists of the past 
who have perceived the family as an important locus of moral 
development have rarely acknowledged the need for congruence 
between the family and the wider social order, suggesting that 
families themselves ought to be just. Even when they have, as 
with Mill, they have been unwilling to push hard on the 
traditional division of labor within the family in the name of 
justice or equality. 

Contemporary theorists of justice, with few exceptions, have 
paid scant attention to the question of moral development -- of 
how people are to become just. Strange though it may seem, it is 
far less often acknowledged in recent than in past theories that 
families are important for instilling a sense of justice in the 


young. Among major contemporary theorists of justice, John Rawls 


alone treats the family as the first school of moral development. 


Concerned with the stability in practice of the just or "well 
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ordered" society that he creates in theory, he argues that this 
will be assured only if its members continue to develop a sense 
of justice. Families play a crucial role in the stages by which 
this sense of justice is acquired. The love of parents for their 
children, which comes to be reciprocated, is important in Rawls's 
account of the child's development of a sense of self-worth. 

Both by loving the child and by becoming worthy objects of his 


admiration, "they arouse in him a sense of his own value and the 


desire to become the sort of person that they are." Good early 


moral development, Rawls argues, depends on love, trust, 
affection, example, and guidance (Rawls (1971), pp.465-66). 
This account of parental love and of children's desire to 
emulate their parents as important aspects of moral development 
seems highly plausible. It has been developed further in an 
interesting recent philosophical work on moral development, 


Living Morally, by Laurence Thomas. 


Later in the developmental process, Rawls looks again to the 
family, which he describes in gendered terms, as "a small 
association, normally characterized by a definite hierarchy, in 
which each member has different rights and duties (Rawls (1971), 
p.467)." He looks to it as the first of many associations in 
which we learn to think about issues from the different points of 
view of others -- a capacity that he regards as an essential part 
of a sense of justice. It would seem that all this requires that 
families themselves be just and, at times, Rawls seems to endorse 
this view. He includes the family in "the basic structure of 


society," to which his principles of justice are to apply. But 
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he also assumes, without further discussion, that "the family, in 
some form, is a just institution." This assumption, dropped and 
then discussed no further, is in marked contrast with Rawls's 
lengthy discussions of other institutions of the basic structure, 
such as government and the economy, to which he applies his 
principles of justice, arguing that certain forms of them are 
just, and others not. By contrast, the absence of this sort of 
discussion of families seems to indicate some ambivalence about 
the need for families to be just. 

In Rawls's more recent writings, the ambivalence displays 
itself in the form of a more blatant inconsistency. In his new 


book, Political Liberalism, despite his somewhat puzzling 


assertion that "the nature of the family" is part of the basic 
structure ( -- in Theory, he had more clearly, if 
controversially, said that "the monogamous family" is part of the 


basic structure), he states on a number of other occasions that 


his theory is about political justice, as distinguished from the 


virtues appropriate to other roles and relations in life. What 
roles and relations? Well, he specifies, the associational, the 
personal, and the familial. He says, for example, that "the 
political is distinct . . . from the personal and the familial, 
which are affectional, . . . in ways the political is not (Rawls 
(1993), p.137)." In a sense, we have come full circle, not only 
back to Hegel with his reliance on feelings as the grounding of 
morality in families, but even back to Aristotle and his 
association of justice "proper" only with the political, which is 


understood so as to exclude families. 
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The problem with such thinking, as I along with many other 
feminists see it, is that the family is a social institution that 
defies the attempt to draw a sharp line between the political and 
the non-political. Families are clearly political in important 
ways: they involve relations of power and dependency; they play a 
crucial role in making us the persons we become; they are very 
much shaped and influenced by laws and other decisions that come 
out of the political system, narrowly defined; and their shape 
and distribution of responsibility in turn affect who has more 
and who has less opportunity and power in the world of public and 
economic life (see Okin (1989), pp.124-33, for arguments to back 
up these points). While political in these ways, families are 
for the most part comparatively private relationships, where 
things both good and bad are frequently hidden from public view. 
Families are often characterized by affection; but sometimes they 
are not, and very much not. Sometimes they are characterized by 
naked power and vulnerability. To think that we can rely on 
affection and altruism as the virtues governing relations within 
families is to be blind to what goes on within many actual 


families. 


Thus, while I strongly endorse the general idea that 


families are a crucial foundation for moral development, I am 


much discomforted both by the assumption that families are just, 


and by the political/non-political dichotomy that suggests that 
justice may not even be the right standard by which to judge 
behavior, and the distribution of benefits and burdens, within 


them. I think that families need to be just, both because of the 


it 
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adverse material effects of injustice in families, especially for 


Many women and children, and also because (as Mill saw so 


clearly) living in an unjust family can have such bad effects on 
the moral development of the next generation. Surely, unless the 
first and most formative example of adult interaction that 
children usually experience -- that between their parents -- is 
one of justice and reciprocity, rather than one of domination and 
manipulation or of one-sided altruism and self-sacrifice, and 
unless they themselves are treated with love, concern and 
respect, they are likely to be considerably hindered in becoming 
persons guided by a sense of justice in their lives. Their moral 
development is likely to be extremely stunted. 

This, however, requires that children have families that 
provide them not only with what they need on a day to day basis, 
but with a morally healthy environment in which they can develop 
a sense of justice. Many children in our current society have 
neither. Of course, in a just or well-ordered society, which 
Rawls is writing about, many of the problems that now afflict 
families, and lead in some cases to children's having very little 
or no family support at all, would be alleviated. Homelessness 
and dire poverty, for example, presumably have no place in 
Rawls's just society. Perhaps drug and alcohol addiction would 
be rare, there, too, for the conditions of hopelessness that 
breed it would not exist. But illness, accident, serious 
personal conflict and death cannot be eradicated (though they may 


be reduced) by justice, and they are some of the factors that 


disrupt family life most of all. 
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Even for the great majority of children, who do have 
families of one kind or another, there is presently no guarantee 
that they are just, or in other respects morally healthy 
families. Rawls, as I have noted, assumes at times that the 
family, in some form, is just. But he does not discuss what that 
form might be, or whether, or how, actual families might be 
encouraged, or enabled, to conform with it. We must ask: 
typical contemporary families in the U.S. just families? 
Obviously, there are various forms of injustice that can occur in 
families and can affect the "moral environment" in which a child 
develops. One child can be arbitrarily favored over others, for 
example. But the aspect of family injustice I will confine 


myself to here is gender injustice. In Justice, Gender, and the 


Family, I argue at some length that typically, heterosexual 
couple families in our society are unjust in their. distributions 
of at least some benefits and burdens such as work, power, 
leisure, access to resources, and other important goods. 
Different forms of gender injustice occur in different types of 
families, but a great deal of it has to do with the basic fact 
that women still do a great deal more unpaid family work than men 
do. 

Let us look, briefly, at the different patterns of injustice 
that exist in different types of family.* In single female 
headed households, which appear to be still growing in number, 


women do all of the unpaid work except what children can 


2 The points made in the following three paragraphs are 
summarized from my Justice, Gender, and the Family (New York: 
Basic Books, 1989), Chapter 7. 
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contribute. As well as being far more likely to be economically 
poor, such families -- and especially the mothers in them -~- are 
more likely than others to suffer from "time poverty." 

In heterosexual couple households where the woman either 
does not hold a paid job, or works half time or less, her 
assuming the vast majority of the unpaid work does not lead to 
her being overworked. Except during the early years of child- 
rearing, when such women and men work about equal numbers of 
hours, full-time housewives on average work about fourteen hours 
a week less than their husbands. Such a division of labor, 
however, can lead to a diminishment of self-worth, in a society 
in which worth is often associated with one's paycheck. More 
importantly, it leads to the woman's economic dependence, which 
may not be a problem if the relationship is good, but can place 
her in great jeopardy if it is not. She can then be vulnerable 
to psychological, physical or sexual abuse, and is in danger of 
sudden impoverishment in the event of separation or divorce -- as 
one ex-middle class divorced woman put it, "one man's affection 


away from welfare." 


In heterosexual couple households where the woman works for 


pay full-time or close to it, a different form of injustice is 
found. Many studies have found that the average wage-working 
wife does twice as much of the unpaid family work -- and an even 
greater percentage of the dirty work -- than her male partner. 
This situation often leads to chronic tiredness and lack of 
leisure, as well as diminishing the time and energy that such 


women -- aptly called "drudge wives" by economist Barbara 
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Bergmann (Bergmann (1986)) -- have to devote to their paid work. 
You'll not that I've been talking about heterosexual couples, 
here. It should be pointed out, at this stage, that gay and 
lesbian couples, especially the latter, are far less likely to 


practice either the traditional or the inequitable dual-career 


division of labor, than are heterosexuals. This seems to suggest 


that these divisions have more to do with gender than with 
anything such as efficiency, despite the claims of some 
economists. 

I will return to these family types, their different 
versions of gender injustice, and what might be done about then, 
towards the end of this lecture. But I wish now to look more 
closely at how various forms of injustice seem to be learned in 
families. I wish to look at some of the specific patterns of 
gender injustice that occur in families, and to consider the 
effects they have or might be expected to have on the moral 
development of the children growing up in the various types of 
families. I'll look at the types of family injustice from the 
more extreme to the less extreme. I'll first speak briefly about 
one of the most extreme types of family injustice, physical 
abuse. I'll then turn to two pieces of research I've recently 
come across -- one on women's and girls' perceptions of their own 
situations, in very traditional families, the other on the 
division of labor between adolescents of both sexes in different 
kinds of heterosexual families. Accurate statistics on family 
violence are hard to come by, for obvious reasons. A great deal 


of it goes unreported. A national survey done in 1976 estimated 
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that between 1.8 and 5.7 million women in the U.S. are beaten 


each year in their homes. Recently, the New York Times (5/19/93, 


pp.Al and Al2) cited figures of at least two million serious 
domestic beatings of women each year, and between 2,000 and 4,000 
cases per year of women murdered by their male partners or ex- 
partners. Often, child abuse goes along with wife abuse. Not 
only are these figures shocking in themselves. They certainly 
present a challenge to those who think the positive feelings 
experienced in families can be relied upon to regulate behavior 
within them. And they are even more troubling when we 
acknowledge that the propensity for family violence is frequently 
passed down from one generation to the next. Although it is not 
clear what all the mechanisms of transmission are, research 
indicates that "[{i]Jndividuals who are exposed to frequent 
conflict and physical aggression in their childhood families are 
more likely to be involved in violent family relationships later 
in life (Kalmuss and Seltzer (1989), 345)." In addition, there 
is evidence that children who grow up in high conflict, although 
non-violent, families are likely to learn abusive and 
manipulative forms of family interaction, and may become 
physically abusive to their own families later in life. 

Now let's turn to two pieces of recent research having to do 
with other forms of family injustice. First, I'd like to take a 
look at a recent study done in Israel by Cecilia Wainryb and 
Elliot Turiel of women's and girls' perceptions of sex inequality 
in traditional hierarchical families. The families studied were 


Druze Arabs, but the results seem as if they might well apply to 
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patriarchal religious households more generally, including those 


in some subcultures in our own society. Wainryb and Turiel 
found, in this recent study, that the Druze wives and daughters 


regarded as legitimate the power of fathers and husbands over 


many aspect of the women's own lives, such as whether they could 


get a job, or even a driver's license. However, at the same 


time, they did not regard this as fair. They saw no way of 


resisting the male power, because of the sanctions -- including 


being beaten, thrown out of the house, or divorced -- that 


disobedience might invoke. This acceptance of male dominance as 
inevitable resulted in what may seem to us to be a clear 
inconsistency in the answers many of the women and girls gave. 


While almost 80% of them judged that it was unfair for a husband 


to dictate his wife's choices, at the same time 93% of them said 


that the wife should acquiesce. What we see, it seems, is the 


learned acceptance of injustice, enforced by male power. Such a 
family seems very like a Hobbesian state, with father as 
Leviathan; his commands have to be obeyed not because of any 


intrinsic quality, such as justice, but simply because he who 


makes them has the power to enforce them. Such authoritarian 
environments are surely not suitable training grounds for 


citizens of either sex. 


Finally, let's turn to a less extreme, though still 
significant and very widespread form of family injustice, and its 
likely effect on children: the unjust division of labor between 


the adults in heterosexual households. 


A recent study by Mary 


Holland Benin and Debra A. Edwards shows that the unequal 
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division of work between mothers and fathers is not only 
reflected, but magnified, in unequal divisions of work assumed by 
adolescent children of both sexes. On the one hand, in the 
households they studied in which there was a traditional gendered 
division of labor, in which fathers are wage-workers and mothers 
are housewives, the adolescent girls and boys studied do 
approximately the same amount of household work, though what they 
do is divided up along gendered lines -- for example, girls wash 
dishes, boys mow lawns. By contrast, in households where mothers 
and fathers both work full-time for pay but, as we know, the 
mothers average twice as much unpaid family work as the fathers, 
the amount of work done by adolescents varies widely by sex. The 
girls in these households were doing, on average, twenty-five per 
cent more than the girls in the traditional households, while the 
boys were doing only one-third as much as the traditional- 
household boys. This means that the girls in these households 


were doing almost four times as much household work as their 


brothers. Since (as the mother of two adolescents) I find it 
difficult to imagine that the extra work done by the girls is 
purely voluntary, I think we have to assume that the boys are 
learning the pattern of family injustice established by their own 
fathers and, like them, getting away with as little as possible. 
And the daughters are allowing themselves to be pushed, at a 


young age, into an even more exaggerated version of the "drudge 


wife" model established by their mothers. Unfortunately, because 


they were using already collected time-use data, the researchers 


were not able to interview the adolescents (or their parents) 
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about their perceptions of the fairness or unfairness of this 
Situation. But surely we need to ask: Is such a family 
environment a good place to develop a sense of justice? Aren't 
these boys, rather, learning quite early in life to have a sense 
of entitlement, and these girls to have a sense of being obliged 
to do more than their fair share of the work -- purely on account 
of their sex? 

Thus it seems that, while few households in the United 
States are as overtly patriarchal as those of the Druze Arabs, 
serious inequalities still pervade many. Women, including 
mothers, are doing far more wage-work than twenty years ago, and 
while men are doing somewhat more child-care and other family 
work than then, their contributions are nowhere near enough to 
even things out. In their 1992 longitudinal study entitled When 


Partners Become Parents, Carolyn Pape Cowan and Philip A. Cowan 


conclude that "behind the ideology of the egalitarian couple lies 
a much more traditional reality." They show that, before 
becoming parents, couples envisage a far more egalitarian 
parenting relationship than actually evolves, even very soon 
after the birth of their first child. They recount that very few 
men even consider cutting down on their paid work after the baby 
is born (Cowan and Cowan (1992), p.116); that whether mothers go 
back to work or stay home with the baby, they are often 


conflicted about their decisions; that mothers who return to wage 


work before their children were eighteen months old are less 


likely to be depressed than those who do not (p.122); and, 


perhaps most significant of all, that the division of labor in 
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the family is by far the greatest cause of conflict between new 
parents (pp.107-8). 
Cowan and Cowan thus confirm Arlie Hochchild's conclusion, 


in The Second Shift (Hochschild (1989)), that women are getting 


the short end of the ‘stalled revolution.' They say: "Their work 
roles have changed but their family roles have not. Well- 
intentioned and confused husbands feel guilty, while their 
overburdened wives feel angry. ... It is not simply that men's 
and women's roles are unequal that seems to be causing distress 
for couples, but rather that they are so clearly discrepant from 
what both spouses expected them to be (p.26)." 

This is all very discouraging, but there is a bright spot in 
the Cowans' conclusions: that the minority of fathers who do a 
substantial amount of day-to-day childcare have higher self 
esteem, as do their wives, than those in families where mothers 
do almost all of the childcare. Moreover, again confirming 
Hochschild's findings, they find that both members of these 
sharing couples are happier and more satisfied with their 
marriages. Thus, such an arrangement seems to benefit all, since 
children too are positively affected by their parents' good 
relationship, and presumably will benefit in their development 
from living in a family that is likely to be both amicable and 
fair. 

Thus we know both that couples tend to plan for far more 
egalitarian parenting and other family work after the birth of a 


child than actually happens, and that in the rather rare cases in 


which couples do share paid and unpaid work more equitably, their 
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relationship, and presumably their child, too, benefits. What, 


then, prevents the vast majority of couples from arranging their 
lives this way? As I've suggested already, in at least some 
cases, it seems that men, not realizing that there might be 
benefits even to themselves in sharing more of the unpaid family 
work, simply get away with doing as little of it as they can. 
Then, once the division of labor is established, they can 
increasingly use their greater earning power as a rationale for 
why they are not doing more at home. It seems, though, that 
there are also pressures, coming from their parents as well as 
their friends, on fathers who wish to participate equally in 


raising their children. But the biggest practical obstacles are 


undoubtedly the structure and expectations of wage-work, which 
has evolved with the expectation that "workers" had wives at 
home, and which seems unwilling to give up this assumption 
without a long struggle. Now, of course, “workers," far more 
often than not, do not have wives at home, but often are wives, 
and mothers too. In order to accommodate this change, the hours 
of work should have been decreasing, over the last twenty years, 
and its flexibility should have been increasing. 

The decrease in hours has not occurred. Instead, the hours 
of work expected in many jobs have been rising, while the 
stagnation of real wages has driven some who previously held one 
job into two or more, or overtime, if they can find them. A 


recent article in the New York Times explained that 


manufacturers, deterred from hiring new workers by the rising 


costs of recruiting, training and, especially, benefits, are 
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increasingly turning to overtime rather than creating new jobs, 
when demand for their products rises. The average factory worker 
is now working 4.3 hours of overtime every week, and the average 
work week in manufacturing is now at its longest since 1966 
(N.Y.T., Sunday, May 16, 1993, pp.Al and A15). This certainly 
does not help those parents who are trying to share paid work and 
childcare more or less equally between them. In law and 
academia, to take two examples from the professions, not only do 
the years when a person's productivity is most crucial -- the 
pre-tenure or pre-partnership years -- coincide with the time 
when he or she is most likely to become a parent. (This already 
makes things tough enough.) In addition, the level of 
productivity demanded of these young professionals ( -- the 
numbers of publications and billable hours, respectively -- ) has 
been rising over the past few decades, rather than declining to 
some extent to accommodate the needs of modern parenting. Juliet 


Schorr's The Overworked American documents the facts of and the 


reasons behind the increasing hours many of us are working 
(Schorr, 1991). 

As far as flexibility is concerned, we do now, at long last, 
have available legally-mandated family leave, for workers who 
work in large scale enterprises. This is a good start. But it 
is, unlike in some European countries, unpaid leave, rendering it 
less than helpful to single-parent families, or indeed to any 


family that is tightly dependent on its wages for week to week 


living. And in other respects, there has not been nearly enough 


of an increase in flexibility for workers. 
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Utopian though it may sound, during a recession and when 
American workers are in a world-wide competition for jobs, I am 
convinced there is little chance that we can achieve a more 
equitable sharing of work within families until employers are 
required to recognize and provide for the fact that those who 
work for them are people with lives, relationships and 
responsibilities, as well as workers. The facts of life are such 
that usually, for a lengthy period, workers are parents of 
children who need care, and they are often the only active 
parents of such children; often, they are also children of 
elderly parents who need care; and they are, at least from time 
to time, responsible for sick or disabled people who need care. 
The costs of such care have stayed off the social agenda for so 
long, because of the age-old expectation that women provide it, 
free of charge. The fact that women often paid a high price for 
caring for others was long ignored, but is not being so much 
ignored any longer. Such recognition and provision will require 
a shorter standard working day, flex-time, and paid family leave, 
as well as government-subsidized high-quality day care. When it 
is asked "How can we afford such luxuries?" it must be answered, 
“How can we not afford them?" For the costs are indeed high: 
stressed-out families, women and children living in poverty at 
unprecedented rates, some women whose work training and 


experience at work are stagnating because of the difficulties of 


combining wage work and childcare, many children growing up 


without adequate care. Many families are coping with more 


demands than they have the capacity to tackle, and the next 
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generation of citizens is suffering, by consequence. 


Obviously, not all of the country's problems are caused by 


inequities within families and the failure of the world of wage 
work to take heed of contemporary family realities. But these 
are serious problems in themselves, and they often exacerbate 
others, such as class-based inequality. Social justice between 
the sexes has not been achieved, and is unlikely to be achieved, 
by formal legal equality alone. One reason for this is that so 
much of the way that society is structured is a result of a 
history in which women were subordinated and in which it was 
assumed that they exchanged sexual and domestic services, 
including the socially crucial task of childcare, for economic 
security, in the form of dependence on men. But the world has 
changed. Many women are not prepared to make this kind of 
change, with its incipient risks, and prefer to stay in the 
workforce -- despite the difficulties of doing so -- throughout 
the years of raising children. Many of those who do still make 
the exchange find themselves unexpectedly vulnerable, in the 
event of marital conflict, separation or divorce. Many women -- 
especially African-American women, do not have a choice at all, 
since so many of the black men of their age-cohort are 
unemployed, in prison, or the victims of accidental death or 
murder. No matter how formally equal women are, so long as they 
disproportionately bear the responsibility for domestic work, 
raising children and caring for the sick, disabled, and elderly - 
- and so long as this work is unpaid or underpaid -- they will 


remain systematically socially disadvantaged. Thus those 


dependent on them will suffer, and the family -- where so much of 


women's work is done --- will retain its character as an unjust 


social institution. No matter how wonderful the most fortunate 
and well-adjusted families may be, so long as there are 
systematic injustices pervading the various types of "typical 
families" in our society, we lack a sound foundation for the 


moral development of the next generation. 
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Crises and Interest Representation: 


Private Business in Saudi Arabia 


The internationalization of markets, production and capital over the last two decades 
has profoundly changed the structure of the global economy. It has meant that international 
forces condition domestic policies in new and more direct ways and that the reverberations of 
international crises are felt in developed and lesser developed states alike. As a result, 
criticalmoments in the international political economy (e.g., oil shocks of 1973 and 1984) can 
precipitate domestic crises. Internationalization, and especially international crises, affect both 
the motivations behind particular decisions as well as the range of policy choices that are 
available to states. 


Much of the recent work in political economy has sought to account for the strategies 
that are pursued by states under conditions of crisis." Analyses have proven fruitful in 
explaining both the divergence in economic strategies of states as well as the apparent 
convergence now on neo-liberal strategies on the part of many states.” Scholars have also 
sought to link crisis with particular domestic configurations of political power. For example, 
Bianchi suggests that crisis ridden regimes may be drawn to a strategy of associative 
corporatism, that is, systems of political exchange between the government and association 
leaders in which associations are granted greater autonomy and influence while never being 
able to challenge the dominance of the state.’ Bromberg too looks at strategies to respond to 
"the crisis of statist development." He posits that economic crises are aggravated rather than 


' See W. Rand Smith, "International Economy and State Strategies: Recent Work in 


Comparative Political Economy," Comparative Politics, April 1993 in which he addresses 
such work by Peter Gourevitch, Stephen Haggard, John Ikenberry, Michael Loriaux and Helen 
Milner. Also, Laura D’ Andrea Tyson, "Debt Crisis and Adjustment Responses in Eastern 
Europe," in Ellen Comisso and Tyson Power, Purpose and Collective Choice: Economic 
Strategy in Socialist States (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1986); Alan Gelb, Oil 
Windfalls: Blessing or Curse? (New York: Oxford University Press for the World Bank, 
1988); Kiren Chaudhry, "On the Way to Market: Economic Liberalization and Iraq’s Invasion 
of Kuwait," MERIP, May-June 1991. 


> For example, Fred Lawson, "Managing Economic Crises: The Role of the State in 
Bahrain and Kuwait," Studies in Comparative International Development, Spring 1991; Iliya 
Harik and Denis Sullivan, eds., Privatization and Liberalization in the Middle East 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press) 1992. 


* Robert Bianchi, "The Strengthening of Associational Life and its Potential 
Contributions to Political Reform in Egypt, Turkey and Lebanon," Conference on Political 
Liberalization and Democratization in the Arab World, McGill University, May 1993. 
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alleviated by state strategies of survival, which are minimal responses to pressures for 
political and economic change. He suggests that Arab states are moving toward strategies of 
exclusionary authoritarianism designed to achieve economic reform without the uncertainties 
and risks of either survival strategies or democratic bargains with society.‘ 


The purpose of this paper is to examine the domestic repercussions of international 
crisis from a different angle.° I am interested here not in state response to crisis but in how 
social groups respond, i.e., the effect of crisis on the way in which social groups articulate 
their interests to the state. Crises of the state represent opportunities for civil society to assert 
itself in pursuit of substantive change or to protect its interests. Using the case of private 
business interests in Saudi Arabia, I suggest that the content of interest articulation - i.e., 
identity, language and mode of discourse - is not fixed and immutable. Rather, private 
groups can reconstitute themselves in response to crisis, each time reformulating these 
attributes, pursuing parochial interests at one time and collective interests at another. Instead 
of reifying a fictitious class®, a focus on the fluid nature of social groups (that is, the ebb and 
flow of identities, interests and discourse with crises) accentuates the diversity and 
multiplicity of interests within the private business community. Rather than assuming its 
existence, we can explore the problems of a rentier civil society.’ 


The amorphousness of identity and the fluidity of language and mode of discourse has 
been a strength of private business thus far. One may intuitively think that such a chameleon 
character would not serve the interests of civil society. Such a variable nature allows the 
emerging business community to pursue change in a non-threatening manner, for surely, the 
al Saud quash any attempts at consistent organized opposition. Private business assumes the 
form most likely to attain results in the conditions of a rentier, patrimonial state. 


* Daniel Bromberg, "The Political Economy of Survival Strategies in the Arab World," 
Presented at McGill University May 1993 Conference on Democratization in the Arab World. 


By crisis, I refer to shocks, disruptions and volatility in the markets, financial flows or 
commercial transactions in the global economy. Crises have different domestic effects in 
producing and consuming states. 


® See Robert Vitalis, "On the Theory and Practice of Compradors: The Role of Abbud 
Pasha in the Egyptian Political Economy," IJMES, August 1990. 


7 Indeed, can such a construct really exist? A Saudi Arabian scholar does not use the 
term "private sector." He prefers the term business sector, "because it fits the peculiarities of 
Saudi Arabia. There is no private sector that can produce goods and services without heavy 
government involvement." King Fahad looks at the bright side and suggests that "There is 
neither a public sector nor a private sector in Saudi Arabia, only a national sector." (1986, 
comments at Saudi Cable Company). 


Critical moments in the international political economy are most acutely felt in rentier 
states as they are dependent on a external source of revenue and most vulnerable to 
fluctuations in the global economy. This then magnifies the crisis of the state. Saudi Arabia 
is intimately tied to the rhythms of the world capitalist economy but such integration occurred 
in a rather late, sudden and dramatic manner. Critical junctures in the international economy 
reverberate throughout the domestic political economy. These junctures have meant boom 
and bust in Saudi Arabia. Interest representation varies under conditions of plenty and of 
duress. Both were fiscal crises for the state, the former a crisis of absorption that required 
massive distributive schemes to absorb the inflow of capital; the latter a crisis of austerity that 
forced the search for alternative sources of income. The third crisis in Saudi Arabia, the Gulf 
War of 1991, was predicated on the intent of a developed country to have secure access to 
cheap oil. This crisis had roots in the international economy. The interplay of state, the 
nature of class, and integration into the global economy is evident in this case. 


Patterns of Interest Representation in Saudi Arabia. 

The reconstitution of private business interest representation roughly corresponds to 
crises. I will illustrate briefly this argument by showing the ebb and flow of business 
identities, interests pursued and discourse with the state.* The early years of state formation 
(unification to 1972) provide a useful context for comparison. Two instances of coherent 
business identities were as Aramco worker in the Eastern Province or as Hejazi merchant. 
The former articulated its interests to the state through labor strikes, protesting the inferior 
wages and housing indigenous employees received in relation to the foreign owners. The 
Hejazi merchants spoke with the state in two ways: through informal pacts among elite 
families and Abdulaziz al Saud and through the activity of the trade guilds in the Hejaz. The 
commercial (private) and political (public) domains were made distinct, and apportioned by 
region. For the most part, the Hejaz was the center of commerce and the Najd, of political 
power. The ruling family refrained from direct business activity. The language was one of 
loyalty in exchange for separate domains. The commercial realm was self regulated and 
highly organized. Merchants were politically active to protect their economic interests. They 
successfully opposed the state on several occasions.’ There was then collective action to 
represent business interests to the state during this early period of nation building. It was 
however in both cases collective action based on subnational loyalties and interests, a pattern 
to be repeated in later years. 


Such foundations of indigenous economic development were undone during the boom 
(1973-1983). Diverse sources of revenues were replaced by one highly volatile external 


* These development are detailed in my dissertation, "Debating Profits and Political 
Power: Private Business and Government in Saudi Arabia," PhD Thesis, University of Texas 
at Austin, 1992. 


* For example, to keep tobacco products on the market, to oppose the business interests 
of a Soviet import company, and to plead exemption from an income tax law. 
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source. With the inflow of rent, the extractive functions of the state were replaced by 
distributive measures. Private business became completely dependent upon the government for 
contracts. The activism of private business was replaced by acquiescence. The previous 
coherence and self-regulation of private business was replaced by government interference in 
the business realm. Reconciled to the extravagance and interference of princes, but still 
making a healthy profit, a complacent bourgeoisie did not oppose the state’s economic 
strategies. There was no identity as being members of any private business community with 
a collective interests. Any distinction between the public and private domains was eroded."® 
The articulation of business interests represented the interests of individuals or families but 
not organized economic sectors or occupational groups. The discourse was personal, informal 
and conducted through private channels. Access to lucrative wealth was based on "debts" that 
the al Saud incurred during previous years. Such debts were based on familial ties to the al 
Saud, participation in the conquests with Abdulaziz, or personal service to the King. These 
were paid back a thousand times over during the boom to these select participants. For 
others, personal ties to officials throughout the burgeoning distributive bureaucracy were 
utilized to gain access to incentives, contracts and information. The language was one of 
access based on personal ties. Any interests pursued were parochial, that is, focused merely 
on ways to obtain more rent through contracts.” 


The phenomenal surge in economic activity during the boom was brought to a 
screeching halt in the mid 1980s. During the retrenchment (1984-87), the private business 
community grew increasingly vocal regarding government policies. Problems which had been 
ignored during the boom moved to the forefront. There was activity on the part of private 
business on specific issues in opposition to state initiatives. Business utilized personal, 
organizational and bureaucratic channels to articulate interests to the state. Business spoke 
with a voice (or more, appropriately several voices through regional Chambers of Commerce) 
on issues that affected the broad spectrum of private business. These included the problems 
of delayed payments, delays in obtaining visas for employees, withdrawal of subsidies, 
proposed taxation measures, and opposition to GOSI benefits for employees."” 


'0 The major distinction in terms of identity was a growing consciousness of the gulf 
between indigenous and expatriate, though this did not translate into a sense of national Saudi 
Arabian identity. 


1! Or, the "rent seekers." See Michel Chatelus and Yves Schmeil, "Towards a New 


Political Economy of State Industrialization in the Middle East," IJMES (16/1984). There 
were two non-business groups that did pursue ends other than personal access to wealth. 
These were the Shia community in the Eastern Province and the Islamists who gained control 
of the mosque in Mecca under Juhaiman Utaibi’s leadership. The interest they pursued were 
communal in nature. 


2 Interestingly, businesspeople were well aware of the political implications of taxation, 
but still opposed such measures. Profit was preferred over potential political power. Insert 
quote. 
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On the heels of the retrenchment was a period of recovery (1988-1991) for business in 
profits and company expansion, though the fiscal crisis continued for the state. This duality 
was because the state avoided imposition of direct taxation on the indigenous population even 
in the face of severe financial constraints. It resorted to every mechanism available to raise 
much needed revenue other than reliance on extraction from the indigenous population. The 
state chose instead to sell treasury bonds, place a heavier tax burden on foreign companies 
and to borrow from regional banks. There was during this period another change in business 
interest representation. During the retrenchment, private business articulated interests only in 
a negative manner, that is to oppose specific state initiatives that would decrease profits. 
During the recovery, private business began to articulate interests in a positive manner, that 
is, to put forth an agenda of development, to reassert identity as private, to form new business 
groups and spin off of the Chambers of Commerce, to compete for distribution rights and to 
utilize new business strategies and activities. During the recovery, the preferred method of 
discourse with the state was still private and informal but increasingly discourse occurred as 
well through organizations of private business, through the auspices of the Chambers of 
Commerce, the Businessman’s Conferences and the Friends of the Chamber. The tentative 
language spoken was one of rights, reciprocity, mutuality and predictability. There was 
evident a call to move from ad hoc and arbitrary behavior toward a regularized commercial 
environment, and in a larger sense, the rule of law. 


This fiscal crisis of the state was augmented by the political crisis accompanying the 
Gulf War of 1991. With this coincidence of crisis, the nature and language of private 
business interest representation changed dramatically. Interest articulation which was private 
and informal became public, accountable and signed. The agenda was formulated during the 
recovery, but the discourse changed when forty prominent businessmen presented a petition to 
King Fahad. The changes called for were substantial. The interest pursued had expanded 
from a call for a "regularized commercial environment" into a general call for the rule of law 
in Saudi Arabia. The primary identity was as private citizen and businessman. Interestingly, 
the interest representation of private business was still cloaked in the language of loyalty to 
the ruling family. The ten reforms that the document explicates are preceded by a pledge of 
loyalty to the sharia and to the al Saud. 


The post war economy of Saudi Arabia is active and businesses are again doing well 
financially. The explicitly political agenda of private business is less strident now and again 
the mode of discourse is personal and through the Chambers (there have not been recent 
petitions). There is still a call for rule of law, but it really more a call for prosperity in a 
regularized environment than for democracy. It is as yet unclear if this mini boom means 
return to acquiescence of wealth or if behavioral changes in the activity and interest 
representation of private business will continue. If crisis is an opportunity for civil society to 
assert itself then plentiful wealth may quell such opportunities. 


Business as Part of Civil Society 
Activists from the private business community have clearly called for regularity and 
predictability in the commercial environment. They have in fact called for the rule of law. I 
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do not suggest that private business is a modernizing vanguard or that business seeks to 
capture the state. I do not foresee a triumph of bourgeois liberalism in Saudi Arabia. 
Business leaders are not vocal champions of a democratization movement. Interest 
representation through the Chambers of Commerce is conducive to, but is not the same as, 
democratization. What business now seeks is prosperity under the rule of law. The business 
community calls for a definition of property rights that extends beyond the favor or the debt 
of the ruling family. Perhaps these might be called private strategies of survival, to play on 
words of Bromberg, Waterbury and others. 


The activism of private business does not demonstrate a consistent collective agenda 
nor a sustained class coherence in opposition to state initiatives. The activism however is an 
attempt to survive and to prosper within the construct of an autocratic regime. The efforts of 
the al Saud to control and manage the phenomenal change of the boom and the reverberations 
of the bust have laid the foundations for a renewal of group formation. That is, as the state, 
under the tutelage of the al Saud, has penetrated civil society it has fostered new expectations 
of behavior that challenge the ad hoc nature of existing relations. State intrusion into civil 
society is more broadly conceived than direct taxation. In the rentier, patrimonial context of 
Saudi Arabia, intrusion includes indirect fees, the removal of subsidies, princely interference 
in the private business realm, royal misuse of wealth, governmental regulations and 
constraints on private activity. Such intrusive acts engender resentment or demands for 
mutual obligations and reciprocity, and such "intrusion" is more likely to coincide with fiscal 
crises of austerity engendered by international fluctuations. 


Developments in the Saudi business community are significant beyond the realm of 
commercial transactions. In states where discretionary power is concentrated in a few 
ascriptive hands, the economic terrain serves as a proxy space for the political space which is 
severely consirained. Overt political discussion is censored heavily, organized assemblies are 
largely prohibited (except for the mosques) and internal security is pervasive. Private 
business is one of the few interest in Saudi Arabia which has organized however informally 
or subject to government penetration. Business is a part of civil society and does reflect 
much of the discussion, social norms, organizational structures, communication processes in 
the country.”* 


Other social forces are better organized, more articulate and cohesive in representing 
their interests to the state. Since 1979, and particularly since 1991, the influence of various 
Islamist groups, organized effectively through the mosques and universities, has grown. 
Though the al Saud are threatened by these movements, they cannot oppose or quash Islamic 
organization. The al Saud stake their right to rule largely on Islamic grounds. They cannot 
challenge the basis of their legitimacy. Islam then is a double edged sword for the regime. It 


'S Especially in the wake of the war, powerful social forces of an explicitly Islamic 
orientation have grown in voice, cohesion and activity. 
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grants them legitimacy as protectors of the faith’* and constrains their authority to that 
which is compatible with sharia. They stake their right to rule largely on their alliance with 
the al Wahhab family. Thus, while Islam may buttress their claim to rule, it is inflammatory 
when their behavior deviates from the guidelines established in the Quran and sunna. It 
invites opposition they cannot easily constrain. 


Private economic activity and social identity coincide in the Islamist business 
concerns. Business men and women who organize and operate their concerns on Islamic 
principles and fulfill their social obligations in the community are potentially very powerful 
actors in civil society. Such individuals may serve as connectors between political Islamist 
forces and urban business groups such as the Chambers of Commerce.’* Islamist 
businesspersons are potential mediators between state and society. While the agenda put 
forward is different is many respects, various social groups converge on three central points 
of dissent: the waste and maldistribution of the financial assets of the country, the call for 
popular participation of some form (accountability), and the call for the rule of law. 


State, Economy and Class Formation 

The patrimonial and rentier nature of the Saudi state shape the contours of relations 
with civil groups, including private business. What has remained constant through various 
Crises precipitated by international events is the utilization of personal and informal relations 
to put forth private business interests (even when organizational means are also used). The 
utility of these modes of discourse is preserved by the inflow of rents and corresponding 
absence of institutions. The authority of the state is embodied in the patrimonial and 
autocratic governance of the al Saud family. This condition is not a simple function of the 
tribal or Islamic character of Saudi society; rather it is preserved through the skillful 
manipulation of rents. Crises, however, accentuate the abuse of these revenues by the ruling 
family. 


The rentier economic foundation of the state has influenced class formation as well. 
Most obvious is the existence of a labor class that is predominantly foreign, easily deportable 
and thus inhibited in behavior'®. The regime has relieved itself of the need to respond to the 
conflicting interests of business and labor. There is an nascent indigenous class identity or 
organization defined by relation to means of production or by occupational positions, but it is 
cross-cut by other loyalties that are for now more salient. These include allegiances to 


'* To emphasize this role, Fahad changed his title in 1984 from Majesty to servant of the 
two holy places (khadim al haramayn). 


'S At elite levels, perhaps members of al Rajhi or al Jomaih families serve this function. 
Among the petty and middle level bourgeoisie, those largely excluded from access to the 
lucrative contracts of the boom, are many political Islamists. 


'© See Jaques Delacroix, "The Distributive State in the World System," Studies in 
International Comparative Development (Fall 1980). 
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family, region, ethnicity or religious sect. Such identities mitigate the articulation of a 
consistent national private sector interest.'” 


However, a coherent non-national private business interest does exist in informal 
groups where economic activity coincides with religious, ethnic or regional identity. A good 
example is the Hadrami business community, composed of those families originally from the 
Hadramawt region. Hadrami’s form business partnerships, make loans to one another, attempt 
to retain exclusive trade domain, and preserve a strong sense of self. It is possible that in a 
Crisis, these non-national groups serve as a basis for national interest representation; e.g., the 
utilization of regionally organized Chambers of Commerce to oppose state initiatives during 
the retrenchment. When the crisis subsides, the original source of identity for these groups is 
re-affirmed. 


Concluding Remarks 

A broader look at crises, state strategies, and private interest articulation sheds light on 
the permeable boundaries of state and society.'* They appear especially porous in the rentier 
patrimonial circumstances. The state has penetrated business through marriage ties, business 
partnerships, a massive security apparatus, and regulations that require a closer relationship 
between the Chambers and the state.'? Business has thwarted state initiatives by utilizing 
the vast personal inroads into the bureaucracy that administers oil rents. Members of the 
leading families of Saudi Arabia have used marriage ties to articulate the concerns of business 
to the ruling family. The Chambers, though 1/3 of the Boards are appointed by the state and 
they are closely watched, have served as focal points for activity or, more importantly, have 
given rise to spin off groups who are frustrated with the Chambers themselves. There has 
clearly been mutual penetration. 


Oil intrudes into an ongoing process of social change. The deployment of rents can 
distort, promote, inhibit or accelerate political dialogue. The unintended consequences of 
state penetration has been the engendering of resentment and the fostering of civil society.” 


'’ Further, other inhibiting factors include a) the government’s hesitation to deal with 
groups. Formal organization is perceived as a challenge and is thus an invitation to the 
imposition of constraints; b) there are not linkages between the upper echelons, medium and 
small businesses, and c) distribution placates complaints. 


'§ See Timothy Mitchell, "The Limits of the State: Beyond Statist Approaches and their 
Critics," APSR (March 1991). 


'? Royal Decree No. M\6 of 1400/1980. 


0 The unintended political consequences of state strategies to coopt social forces are 
discussed in Okruhlik, "State Response to Political and Economic Crisis: Oil and Opposition 
in Saudi Arabia," presented at Conference on Oil Revenues and State Strategies in the Middle 
East, Harvard University, November 1992. 
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The historical coherence of private business interests in Saudi Arabia was distorted by the 
excesses of the boom and then accelerated by the austerity of the bust. The intense debate 
generated by the Gulf War lent further impetus to the articulation of business interests. 

With each domestic crisis precipitated by critical changes in the global economy, the business 
community in Saudi Arabia has formed and re-formed speaking a language through the 
channels which best serves it interests in an autocratic rentier state. 
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"If a man has some estate, he may have some servants or a family, 
and consequently some government; if he has no estate, he has no 
government." 

--James Harrington 


"True is it that when a democracy is founded on commerce, private 
people may acquire vast riches without a corruption of morals. 
This is because the spirit of commerce is attended with that of 
frugality, economy, moderation, labor, prudence, tranquillity, 
order, and rule." 

--Montesquieu 


I. INTRODUCTION: RECOVERING THE PROBLEM OF A COMMERCIAL REPUBLIC 


With the revival of interest in a civic republican politics of 
civic virtue, an old problem of republican theory has once again come 
to the fore. This is the problem of how to maintain the conditions of 
public liberty in a republic organized on the basis of principles and 
institutional practices of commerce, or, more simply, the problem of a 
commercial republic. 


As with so much else in the republican revival, the problem of a 
commercial republic is viewed primarily through the lens of what 
Michael Sandel has characterized as "the debate between unencumbered 


selves and situated ones" (Sandel 1984a, 6). That is to say, it is 
first and foremost about disengaged, disconnected, and unencumbered 
modes and "spaces" of identity and citizenship. Drawing on the 
insights of the classical and civic humanist tradition of republican 
citizenship, civic republicans argue that a commercial republic 
undermines formative communal contexts of civic virtue. While 
preferable in their view to rigidly collectivist alternatives, such a 
republic is said to contain corruptive tendencies toward self- 
interested acquisitiveness, instrumental economic reason, and 
inequality. Lacking a constitutive identification with the common 
good, the unencumbered citizens of a commercial republic find it 
increasingly difficult to obtain that “higher integration of the 
powers of the self" which, as classical republicans and civic 
humanists understood, is "at once the goal and the effect of 
participation in civic life" (Sullivan 1986, 167). In the 
Aristotelian idiom which pervades the texts of the revival, a 
commercial republic threatens the intrinsic good of a polity in which 
citizens “share in the civic life of ruling and being ruled" 
(Aristotle 1975, 134). The upshot, civic republicans argue, is that 
even the "negative" freedom from coercion which is so important to the 
liberal tradition is endangered. 


In the present discussion, I wish to call attention to aspects of 
the problem of a commercial republic which are deemphasized and, in 
key respects, obscured and occluded in the contemporary civic 
republican approach. My argument, in general form, is that while 
civic republicans have succeeded in articulating the reasons to be 
concerned about a commercial republic, they have failed to recover the 
problem in all of its unsettling historical and theoretical 


complexity. This argument is comprised of three parts. First, my 
central thesis is that when the problem of a commercial republic is 
approached from the point of view of the relationship between 
property, civic identity, and authority, it appears less as a problem 
of unencumbered selves than as a distinctively republican problem of 
second-class citizenship. In this latter form, it is a problem of 
establishing a civic context for the guardianship of communal 
resources without at the same time establishing hierarchical and 
paternalistic relations of ruling and being ruled. 


Second, I hope to show that the foundational, early modern 
expressions of this problem of second-class citizenship are contained 
within what I am calling, in ideal-typical fashion, the “masters' 
vision of civic virtue." In this vision, the capacity for virtuous 
civic engagement among politically free and equal masters of 
households and estates was defined in relation to the virtuous 
deference and non-participation of those adults who, for reasons of 
both "natural" and socioeconomic dependency, were thought to lack the 
capacity for republican engagements (see for example Pocock 1985, ch. 
6; and Kerber 1980). I will explicate this vision in terms of two 
of its paradigmatic expressions in the early modern era. The first of 
these is a more purely Aristotelian or classical paradigm, and is 
reflected in James Harrington's seventeenth-century republicanism. 

The second paradigm involves the reformulation of classical mastery in 
the effort to reconcile a regime of commerce with republican liberty. 
This paradigm is evinced in the thought of Montesquieu. 


Both of these paradigms are unsettling presences in a civic 
republican project of recovery which is structured around the 
"qualitative contrast" between merely instrumental goods such as 
property and commerce on the one hand and the intrinsic goods of 
situated republican virtue on the other (see Sullivan 1986, 182; 
Taylor 1985a, ch. 1; Taylor 1985b, ch. 9; Taylor 1989b, 20; and Sandel 
1982, 165-168). However, Montesquieu's "commercial republicanism" is 
especially unsettling. For in addition to problematizing the notion 
of an opposition between civic virtue and commerce, it suggests that 
insofar as the republican tradition persists as a "residual idiom" in 
our political discourse, it is just as likely to promote and justify 
the very same inequalifies which civic republicans attribute to a 
liberal commercialism. 


Finally, I am arguing that for all its flaws, the unencumbered 
self should be seen in relation to an array of both liberal and non- 
liberal understandings of democratic identity which, historically, 
have provided resources for challenging the legitimacy of property 
ownership as a civic context of authority. In this regard, I believe 
that civic republicans have grossly underestimated the importance of 
those aspects of the liberal story of property pertaining to the 
separation of ownership and jurisdiction (see Pollock and Maitland 
1968, esp. 230-231 and 527-528). Thus, while Locke is often 
criticized by civic republicans for promoting the unencumbered liberal 
self through the "possessive individualism" implicit in his theory of 
property, there is little, if any, appreciation for how this theory 
emerged in opposition to conceptions of property in which the rightful 
ownership of "things" was inextricably -- that is, conceptually, not 
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just empirically -- bound up with rightful jurisdiction over people. 
My point is not to defend Locke's theory of property, which, like the 
civic republicans, I believe does carry with it the strong possibility 
of a corruptive possessive individualism. Rather, I mean to call 
attention to those historical moments in which the same property-like 
"fences" of rights, freedom, and identity which civic republicans 
criticize have provided conceptual and normative resources to those 
who challenge the translation of property into political authority. 

In a commercial republic, these property-like fences do indeed contain 
the potential for privatism and civic disengagement, and this, I 


believe, is precisely what makes the problem of a commercial republic 
so problematic. 


Although civic republicans have increasingly made a point of 
acknowledging and distancing themselves from the darker possibilities 
of the republican tradition, this has not yet resulted in an effort to 
confront these possibilities in a sustained and systematic theoretical 
manner. This is especially true with respect to property and the 
masters' vision of civic virtue. One of the most striking features of 
the republican revival is the sporadic and superficial nature of the 
treatment of classical republican understandings of property, this 
despite the fact that the importance of the ideal of virtuous 
propertied independence in the early modern republican perspective on 
commerce is one of the few areas of substantive agreement between the 
republican school of historical interpretation and its critics (see 
for example Appleby 1984, 9; and Diggens 1984, 143). In light of the 
association of this ideal with a masters' vision of civic virtue, its 
neglect certainly makes it easier for civic republicans to take the 
high ground of classical virtue and intrinsic goods against the 
instrumental goods of property and commerce. But in the process, they 
risk transforming their “hermeneutics of recovery" (Bellah et. al. 
1991, 174) into a hermeneutics of avoidance which does not address the 
republican problem of second-class citizenship. 


Before proceeding, I want to stress that my aim is to call 
attention to blind spots and tensions in the civic republican approach 
to the problem of a commercial republic, not to reject the ethical 
concerns and democratic aspirations which inform this approach. In 
addition to sharing the concerns which civic republicans have about a 
commercial republic, I also share much of their vision of democracy. 
This is a vision of a political community which, while still a 
commercial republic in its basic economic organization, is also highly 
participatory, deeply inclusive, comparatively decentralized, and 
committed Fo an agenda of socioeconomic justice and greater economic 
democracy. What I am challenging is the ease of the theoretical 
transition to this democratic vision from the civic republican "moral 
ontology" of situated civic identity and virtue. The success or 
failure of this transition depends in large part on the conceptual and 
normative resources which are available to citizens in socioeconomic 
contexts of property and authority. Yet, without those resources 
which allow the self to stand apart from, and challenge, these 
formative contexts of civic identity, the situated civic republican 
citizen is left vulnerable to new claims of "virtuous" mastery, 
including -- nay, especially -- the "softer" and "gentler" claims of a 
modern commercial republicanism. 


II. CIVIC REPUBLICAN HERMENEUTICS, POSSESSIVE INDIVIDUALISM, AND THE 
REPUBLICAN PROBLEM OF SECOND-CLASS CITIZENSHIP 


Ironically, the key to my critique is found in the civic 
republicans' own perspective on identity. In essence, I am arguing 
that they have not applied the same hermeneutic perspective to 
property-related contexts of identity and authority that informs their 
defense of the situated self. This self is one whose identity as "a 
self-interpreting being" is constituted through an ongoing engagement 
with the understandings, practices, and discursive traditions of its 
community (see especially Taylor 1985a). It is a hermeneutic 
engagement not only in the special sense of a historically situated 
encounter with discursive traditions such as classical republicanisn, 
but also in the more general sense of an encounter which is situated 
in practical contexts of interpretation and self-interpretation. It is 
in this hermeneutic spirit, for example, that William Sullivan 
contends that the “recovery of democratic politics in America must 
start with reawakening a living sense of the social and historical 
relationships within which we stand" (179). Employing a term made 
popular by Sullivan, Robert Bellah, and the other authors of Habits of 
the Heart (1985) and The Good Society (1991), it can be said that 
civic republicans envision a “moral ecology" in which "psychological 
motivation is formed through a pattern of relationships interpreted 
and sustained by shared understandings" (Sullivan 1986, 76). 


The problem, as I see it, is not that civic republicans have 
adopted a hermeneutic perspective on identity, but that they have 
applied this perspective in a selective way to property, and with 
scant attention to property-related contexts of ruling and being 
ruled. To be sure, civic republicans are well aware of empirical 
relationships such as that between wealth and power. So too have they 
put forward policy proposals to democratize economic life and to 
reduce disparities of wealth and income. But empirical relationships 
and policy proposals are not the same as a hermeneutic sensitivity to 
the historical intertextuality of property, civic identity, and 
authority. Because the "social and historical relationships within 
which we stand" are constituted in part through property-related 
contexts of meaning and identity, civic republicans exclude them from 
their “hermeneutics of recovery" at the risk of creating substantial 
blind spots in their conception of situated identity, and therefore in 
their approach to the problem of a commercial republic as well. This 
much is at least implicitly acknowledged when they call attention to 
those distortions of personality and citizenship which are fostered by 
liberal understandings of property and commerce. However, by 
selectively applying their hermeneutics of identity to “atomistic” 
liberal understandings of property and commerce, and by ignoring or 
glossing over the ways in which property has functioned conceptually 
as both a context of identity and as a context of authority, civic 
republicans fail to reawaken "a living sense" of the practical 
contexts of property within which we stand as self-interpreting moral 
agents and citizens. 


It will be helpful at this point to step at least partway down 
from these theoretical heights and consider the civic republican 
approach to the problem of a commercial republic more concretely as an 


attempt to reformulate C.B. Macpherson's classic critique of "the 
political theory of possessive individualism" (1962). Like 
Macpherson, civic republicans are critics of the Lockean (and liberal) 
understanding of property ownership as the basis and model of 
individual freedom. In both cases, the argument is made that, in 
conjunction with a market model of social and political life, such a 
possessive individualism unleashes and validates both an inordinate 
amount of acquisitiveness and unjustifiably large disparities of 
wealth and power. And in both cases, the argument is made that 
possessive individualism debases moral personality by transforming the 
acquisition of property from a means to higher ends into an end in 
itself (Macpherson 1987, ch. 7). However, the civic republican 
hermeneutics of situated identity carries with it some important 
changes from Macpherson's rather more conventional Leftist commitment 
to developing a more democratic and egalitarian theory of property 
rights. In the discussion which follows, I shall have occasion to 
consider changes pertaining to the civic republicans' encounter with 
classical republicanism, their virtue ethic, and their commitment to 
the priority of the good over the right. I start, however, with the 
framework of unencumbered and situated selves. 


Since its introduction by Sandel in his seminal critique of John 
Rawls' "deontological" theory of justice (1982), the terminology of 
the “unencumbered self" has come to be used more broadly in connection 
with the claim that liberal theory and culture are flawed to the 
extent that they are informed by a conception of moral identity in 
which the self is viewed apart from the shared understandings and 


purposes of its community. It is this broader claim with which I am 
concerned. Nonetheless, Sandel's original usage points us in the 
direction of some important, and problematic, aspects of the civic 
republican reformulation of Macpherson's critique. 


Whether intended or not, the unencumbered Rawlsian self which is 
discussed and criticized by Sandel bears some striking family 
resemblances to the possessive individualist. Specifically, the 
rights-bearing self envisioned by Rawls is said to be a "subject of 
possession" for whom ends and purposes can be objects of choice but 
never a constitutive part of who he or she is as a self-reflecting, 
communally situated being. For the unencumbered deontological self, 
ends and purposes can only be contingently "mine," never constitutive 
of a “me" (54-59). Extending the imagery of possession and property 
which is evoked here, Sandel's argument is that the ends and purposes 
of the Rawlsian self are fungible objects of choice, things which are 
of merely instrumental value and which may be readily possessed, 


discarded, or exchanged so long as the basic principles of justice are 
upheld. 


However, the fact that this imagery is merely evoked in Sandel's 
critique is a sign that his deeper theoretical interests lie elsewhere 
than with the property-related contexts of identity, let alone 
property-related contexts of authority. Moreover, aside from a brief 
discussion of a concept of "guardianship" (to be discussed shortly), 
there is little in the way of explicit or systematic elaboration of an 
alternative understanding of property as a context of moral or civic 
identity. In the end, Sandel does not want to say, as Macpherson did, 


that "all roads lead to property" when we attempt to retrieve "a 
genuine democratic theory" or "an adequate theory of liberty" (1973, 
121). Nor is Sandel's way of articulating the priority of the good 
over the right likely to lead him to support Macpherson's idea of 
redescribing the basic human "right to a quality of life as a property 
right" (Macpherson 1987, 84). I£ anything, Sandel seems to be 
inclined to say that in the retrieval of democratic liberty, almost 
all roads -- and certainly the most important ones -- lead away from 
property and from property-like fences of right to those excellences 
of character which allow us to realize the shared and intrinsic good 
of self-government. For what most concerns Sandel about the 
unencumbered self in both Rawls' theory and modern deontological 
liberalism in general is that such a self lacks the depth of moral 
character which is provided by constitutive communal attachments and 
purposes, and which is the source of a capacity for spstained civic 
engagement (1982, 57-58 and 179-183; see also 1984b). 


Thus, the family resemblances between Sandel's critique and 
Macpherson's are filtered through, and partially occluded by, the lens 
of "the debate between unencumbered selves and situated ones." It is 
this refraction of the problem of possessive individualism and of 
issues of property in general, and not the particulars of the debate 
between Sandel and Rawls, that is most important here. For what it 
suggests is that the problem of a commercial republic is converted 
into a problem revolving around our disempowering alienation from one 
another as citizens in the "procedural republic" of rights-based 
liberalism (1984b). It is also in this theoretical context that 


Sandel suggests that "our most pressing moral and political project is 
to revitalize those civic republican possibilities implicit in our 
tradition but fading in our time" (1984a, 7). 


Sandel's strategy of evoking the critique of possessive 
individualism while simultaneously attempting to move to a deeper 
hermeneutic level of understanding the ethical situation of 
the self is typical of the civic republican approach to the problem of 
a commercial republic. Other theorists participating in the revival 
have made more explicit and more frequent references to the dangers of 
possessive individualism and the market model of impersonal and 
competitive exchange relationships (see, for example, McWilliams 1986; 
Sullivan 1986, 39 and 60-61; Taylor 1989a, 196-197; Taylor 1991, 111- 
112; Bellah et. al. 1991, 67-68 and 82-95; and Kemmis 1990, 20-21). 
Moreover, most civic republicans are at least as concerned about the 
dangers of an instrumenta}ist utilitarian liberalism as they are about 
deontological liberalisn. However, these are variations on the same 
theme. As articulated by Charles Taylor, this theme is that the 
problem of a commercial republic is part of a larger and more 
fundamental problem pertaining to the modern "complex" of atomism and 
instrumentalism (1989b, ch. 11). 


Citing Macpherson, Taylor argues that a Lockean possessive 
individualism is an important source of this complex (195-196). But 
the deeper problem, Taylor says, is that the "atomism/instrumentalism 
complex" works against those modern doctrines “which have tried to 
recapture a more holistic view of society, to understand it as a 
matrix for individuals rather than as an instrument." Not 
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surprisingly, the first example Taylor gives of these more holistic 
modern doctrines is the civic humanist vision of a politics of civic 
virtue. "The notion of citizen virtue," Taylor maintains, "can't be 
combined with an atomist understanding of society. It assumes that 
the political way of life, in devotion to which Montesquieu's 'virtue' 
consists, is in an important sense prior to the individuals. It 
establishes their identity, provides the matrix within which they can 
be the kind of human beings they are, with which the noble ends of a 
life devoted to the public good are first conceivable" (196). 


Now, what is significant about this way of formulating the 
problem of a commercial republic is not only how it leads to the 
partial submergence of issues of property, but also the partiality 
which informs the treatment of property when it does surface. That 
is to say, the most problematic aspects of property and commerce 
appear only on the side of an unencumbered self who is said to be 
preoccupied with the merely instrumental goods of property, property- 
like fences of right, and market-oriented calculations of self- 
interest. What I mean by this is not that civic republicans have 
overlooked the distortions of identity which attend to collectivist 
understandings of property. On the contrary, the civic republican 
project of recovering a spirit of participatory engagement represents 
an effort to find a path which avoids the distortions within both 
liberal individualism and bureaucratic socialism. I£ anything, the 
normative commitments of civic republicans fall more on the side of 
liberal individualism, and increasingly so as they have moved in 
recent years to recover more "holistic" understandings of basic 


liberal values (see Taylor 1989a and Bellah et. al. 1991). In any 
case, from their point of view, a collectivist "economic person" is no 
better (and is probably worse) than a liberal “economic person." They 
are, in fact, two different faces of the same complex of atomism and 
instrumentalism (see Taylor 1991, 111-112; and Sullivan 1986, 49). 


However, this still leaves those non-bureaucratic understandings 
of property and commerce which are articulated in relation to an ethic 
of situated civic virtue. Even granting (as I do) that the standard 
history of possessive individualism on which civic republicans draw 
contains important elements of truth, there is also an important 
history of virtue-centered understandings of property to be 
considered. Indeed, there is more than a touch of irony in the fact 
that the same revisionist historians of the republican tradition whose 
work has shaped the civic republican revival have challenged 
Macpherson's history of possessive individualism largely on the basis 
of its neglect of virtue-centered paradigms of property and 
personality (see especially Pocock 1975 and Pocock 1985, ch. 3). The 
problem is that the revisionist account also discloses another type of 
"distortion" of personality, a distortion having considerably more to 


do with the problem of second-class citizenship than with possessive 
individualism. 


By enlisting the support of the republican tradition at the 
"deeper" level of the ontological situation of the self, civic 
republicans miss the deeper, and more deeply disturbing significance 
of this tradition with regard to the problem of a commercial republic. 
So too do they miss the significance of the moral ecology of property, 


civic identity, and authority which informed the classical 
understanding of the relationship between instrumental and intrinsic 
goods, or in Aristotle's terms, between "external goods" and internal 
"goods of the soul" (1975, 280). Consider in this regard Hannah 
Arendt's description of the classical (and especially Aristotelian) 
understanding of the relationship between the household and the polis: 


The polis was distinguished from the household in that it knew 
only “equals,” whereas the household was the center of strictest 
inequality. To be free meant both not to be subject to the 
necessity of life or to the command of another and not to be in 
command oneself...Thus within the realm of the household, freedom 
did not exist, for the household head, its ruler, was considered 
to be free only in so far as he had the power to leave the 
household and enter the political realm, where all were equals. 
To be sure, this equality of the political realm has very little 
in common with our concept of equality: it meant to live among 
and to have to deal only with one's peers, and it presupposed the 
existence of "unequals" who, as a matter of fact, were always the 
majority of the population in a city-state (1958, 32). 


This, in a nutshell, is the masters' vision of civic virtue. 
Arendt's particular redescription of this vision can be criticized for 
placing too much emphasis on the household as a formative context of 
public liberty. As Alan Ryan has observed, the Arendtian view does 
not do justice to the fact that classical theorists such as Plato and 
Aristotle "were exceedingly defensive writers," not so much concerned 
with property as a means of "launching the citizen onto the public 
stage" as "with the question of whether ownership of land (or anything 
else) would make men too self-interested to govern disinterestedly" 
(1989, 315). Even so, Arendt has captured the basic idea of the 
household as a property-related formative context of civic virtue in 
which the capacity for virtuous citizenship is cultivated in part 
through the rule of those deemed to lack the capacity for full 
political citizenship. In this respect, it matters little whether 
"virtuous citizenship" refers more to a capacity for public liberty or 
to a capacity for "disinterested" governance. Either way, virtue is 
conceptualized in relation to the absence of a capacity for civic 
virtue among virtuously deferential non-masters. 


With this, of course, comes concerns about the immoderate 
acquisition of "things of utility," concerns which, in early modern 
republicanism of the type represented by Harrington, would be 
reformulated in relation to a regime of commerce. However, this high 
ground was prepared not by a simple project of recovering from a 
preoccupation with instrumental goods, but by a project of envisioning 
those types of instrumental goods and virtues which would be most 
compatible with the intrinsic good and constitutional order of 
republican liberty. We shall see that with Harrington, this took the 
form of the freehold estate, while with Montesquieu, the market itself 
becomes a property-related location of the good of republican liberty. 


Thus, the masters' vision of civic virtue reveals a very 
different and far more vexatious historical and theoretical context 
for the problem of a commercial republic than that which is elaborated 
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in the texts of the revival. It is as if civic republicans have 
assumed that possessive individualism is the only important source of 
inequality in the modern world, and that once property acquisition and 
exchange are presented as means to higher ends and intrinsic goods, 
there is no need to be concerned about the problem of second-class 
citizenship. Arguably, these unwarranted assumptions are found in 
Macpherson's discussions of property as well. But unlike Macpherson, 
civic republicans have formulated the problem of a commercial republic 
in the idiom of classical republicanism. 


Some might object at this point that I am focusing too much on 
the darker side of the republican tradition. Perhaps, for example, 
have overlooked a rather simple solution to the problem of second- 
class citizenship, namely, broadening the encounter with the 
republican tradition to include more democratic and egalitarian 
expressions of civic virtue such as Jeffersonian republicanism and, 
better yet, the various nineteenth-century movements of producerism 
and populism in America and elsewhere. After all, the insights and 
idioms of these episodes have also been recovered in the texts of the 
republican revival (see Bellah et. al. 1985, 30-31 and 258-262; 
Sullivan 1986, 220-221; Michelman 1987; and Kemmis 1990, chs. 2 and 
3). While I agree that there have been important expressions of 
republican virtue which have been more democratic and egalitarian, 
there is an important sense in which such a broadening of the 
tradition merely raises an additional question regarding the new 
understandings and practices of property and identity which 
accompanied, and made possible, this transformation of the masters' 


vision of civic virtue. For example, one is left wondering how 
working-class republicans of the nineteenth century were able to 
assert their independence against republican masters and merchants. 


As it turns out, there is reason to think that this "gestalt 
shift" in the practical meaning of republican virtue and independence 
is associated with a reordering of the practical meaning of property 
as a context of republican identity. What I have in mind here is a 
shift from property as a two-fold dominion over things and persons to 
property as a dominion of ownership which, in principle at least, is 
separate from jurisdiction over other citizens. To adequately 
describe this shift is well beyond the scope of this paper. However, 
I believe that we can get a sense of it through a re-cognition of the 
unsettling presence of a masters’ vision of civic virtue in "the 
social and historical relationships within which we stand." 


Before moving on to an exploration of the masters' vision and its 
two paradigmatic expressions, there is one last dimension of the 
republican problem of second-class citizenship for us to consider. So 
far, I have focused on the civic republicans' critique of the 
unencumbered self without paying much attention to what they have 
offered as an alternative theoretical vision of the commercial 
republic. The main reason for this, quite simply, is that they have 
given comparatively little attention to an alternative theoretical 
vision, and certainly not at the level of a hermeneutics of identity 
(as opposed, say, to the level of policy proposals). The dominant 
tendency in the revival is simply to call for a moral and civic 
recovery from the atomist and instrumentalist distortions of a 
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commercial republic. There is, however, the possibility (alluded to 
earlier with Sandel) of a civic republican principle of guardianship. 
Under this principle, citizens are seen as the virtuous guardians or 
trustees of the assets and resources of the community. Some such 
principle does indeed seem essential if civic republicans are to 
develop a cohesive and practical theoretical vision of social and 
political life. Without it, they have a moral ecology of shared 
anxieties about the corruptive power of property and commerce, but 
little in the way of shared understandings regarding how the 
instrumental goods of property and commerce are to be harmonized with 
the intrinsic goods and virtues of republican citizenship. Despite 
this, the principle of guardianship is seldom explicated in any 
detail, and often is left as a mere implication of the critique of 
liberal understandings of property and personality. 


Sandel is a partial, and instructive, exception in this regard. 
He is a partial exception because, even though he has gone into 
considerably more detail than most civic republicans, guardianship has 
been a relatively low theoretical priority. He is an instructive 
example because his efforts show the difficulties which civic 
republicans face as a result of their failure to give serious and 
sustained attention to virtue-centered guardianship as a principle of 
authority as well as one of more communal civic identity. 


As might be expected, Sandel's discussion of guardianship occurs 
in the context of his critique of Rawls. Sandel is well aware of the 
dangers of applying the critique of a pure possessive individualism of 
self-ownership to a Rawlsian form of modern welfare liberalism. Rawls 
is himself a critic of such a first-order possessive individualism (as 
it may be called). Otherwise, it would be impossible for him to 
defend his theory of the social contract as "an agreement to regard 
the distribution of natural talents as a common asset and to share in 
the benefits of this distribution whatever it turns out to be" (Rawls 
1971, 179). Nor would he be in a position to claim that "one of the 
fixed points of our considered judgments" seems to be that "no one 
deserves his place in the distribution of native endowments, any more 
than one deserves one's initial starting place in society" (1971, 83). 
Consequently, rather than lumping Rawls together with either classical 
liberal or contemporary libertarian conservative defenders of 
possessive individualism (as some critics of the unencumbered self are 
wont to do) Sandel distinguishes between three different conceptions 
of the relation between a subject of possession and the assets or 
endowments that are possessed (1982, 96-97). 


First, there is a conception of possession in which the subject 
is the owner of his or her endowments, including, for example, special 
talents and a capacity to labor. This of course is precisely the type 
of self-ownership which is at the heart of a first-order possessive 
individualism. Second, there is the possibility that the self is 
neither the owner nor the guardian of natural or acquired assets but 
merely “the repository of the assets and attributes accidentally 
located in my person" (97). This is the flawed conception which Rawls 
is said to have. Finally, there is Sandel's preferred alternative of 
guardianship. As defined by Sandel, the principle of guardianship 
"denies individual ownership in favor of a more ultimate [or wider] 
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owner or subject of possession of which the individual person is the 
agent" (96-97; see also 103 and 141). 


Partly on the basis of this typology, Sandel goes on to argue 
that Rawls does not have a conception of the self that can support his 
implicit notion of the community as a guardian of common assets. More 
precisely, Sandel argues that Rawls' commitment to an individualist 
and voluntarist ethic of rights -- a kind of second-order possessive 
individualism of property-like fences of right -- precludes the "wider 
subject of possession" which his commitment to social welfare and 
redistribution would seem to require. It is a powerful argument, 
which as Sandel elsewhere makes clear, has broader implications for 
modern welfare liberalism. "Denied the expansive self-understandings 
that could shape a common life," Sandel says, the unencumbered 
subject of the welfare state “is left to lurch between detachment on 
the one hand, and [bureaucratic] entanglement on the other" (1984b, 
91). Here, however, I am primarily interested in what Sandel leaves 
out of his account of guardianship. And what is missing is an 
appreciation of how guardianship is almost always, and arguably, 
necessarily a property-related context of both moral identity and 
authority. 


To use a Wittgensteinian expression, the "grammar" of 
"guardianship" is as much about representing or acting on behalf of 
others as it is about "expansive self-understandings that...shape a 
common life." Consequently, guardianship of communal assets and 
resources is not only about claims or norms of virtuous regard for the 
Shared goods of the community; it is also about claims and norms of 
jurisdiction over those assets and resources, or at least some aspect 
of the management, use, and disposition of them. To be sure, both 
dimensions of guardianship imply a wider and more corporate "subject 
of possession" than is found in the two orders of possessive 
individualism. Moreover, like Sandel, I believe that a principle of 
guardianship is both necessary to, and insufficiently developed 
within, the theory of rights-based welfare liberalism. Yet 
proclaiming the superiority of the general principle of guardianship 
over both orders of possessive individualism is relatively easy 
compared to the task of showing how one avoids forms of guardianship 
which are paternalistic and hierarchical. While guardianship is 
constituted through expansive self-understandings, it is an open 
question as to the conditions under which expansive self- 
understandings become inclusive ones. 


In fairly typical civic republican (and communitarian) fashion, 
Sandel seeks to convert difficult questions concerning property- 
related contexts of authority and jurisdiction into a debate between 
unencumbered and situated selves, between a narrow atomistic 
individualism and expansive communal self-understandings. Within this 
theoretical framework, the principle of guardianship assumes a kind of 
self-evident validity as a principle which simultaneously breaks down 
Lockean fences of possessive individualism and transforms property 
into a means to higher communal ends. This seems innocuous enough 
when the theoretical task is limited to establishing the moral 
authority of communal ends in some abstract way against the atomist 
distortions of liberalism. However, when the task involves specific 


socioeconomic contexts of property and authority, this will not do. 
For at this point one must consider not only how guardianship 
transforms property into a means to higher communal ends, but also the 
means through which virtuous guardianship becomes authoritative. 


This raises a number of difficult policy questions pertaining to 
the level and type of community within which guardianship is to reside 
and the relationship between different "guardianship communities" 
within a larger national society. Here, I am mainly interested in the 
checkered history of authoritative guardianship with respect to the 
values of democratic equality. There is no shortage of disturbing 
historical examples in this regard. However, those which are most 
important for our purposes revolve around the masters' vision of civic 
virtue. Among other things, this is a vision of civic guardianship in 
which citizens realize, and participate in, the common good of self- 
government as the rulers and guardians of property-related contexts of 
authority. There are, in this respect, two levels of guardianship: 
first, at the level of the polity, and second, at the level of the 
virtuous governance and representation of the resources and assets of 
second-class citizens or, indeed, non-citizens. It is the second 
level, or more precisely, the relationship between these two levels, 
which is so unsettling, yet also so revealing, about the masters' 
vision of civic virtue. 


III. THE UNSETTLING PRESENCE OF THE MASTERS' VISION OF CIVIC VIRTUE 


As the previous passage from Arendt makes clear, within the 
Classical, more Aristotelian paradigm of the masters' vision of civic 
virtue, it is the relationship between the household, the oikos, and 
the polity which is central. In this respect, it might be said that 
the civic republican narrative of the history of the problem of a 
commercial republic fails to consider the paternalistic, classically 
inspired "oikonomic man" alongside, and yes, often in tension with, an 
increasingly dominant modern “economic man." The following 
characterization of the Harringtonian understanding of virtuous 
propertied independence by J.G.A. Pocock underscores this point in 
dramatic, if slightly overstated, fashion: "Property and power are the 
prerequisites of authority and virtue. They discharge no other 
function than that of the oikos in Aristotle and need not (although 
they do) possess any other social or economic characteristics than 
those which distinguish masters from servants" (1985, 106). 


With Harrington and like-minded republicans, this classical 
vision of household mastery is recast as an attempt to ground 
republican virtue and liberty in freehold estates. As documented by 
Pocock and others, the idea of virtuous independence which is 
supported by non-dependent tenures of real property exercised 
considerable influence on English and American republicans who worried 
about the corruptive power and the "effeminate" forms of dependency 
which were engendered (as it were) by an increasingly dominant 
political economy of movable property, trade, and credit (Pocock 1975, 
esp. chs. 13 and 14; see also Wood 1969, Banning 1978, McCoy 1980, and 
McDonald 1985). Thus, for Harringtonian republicans, the value of 
independent ownership of land had considerably less to do with the 


opportunities it created for commercial gain than with how "it 
anchored the individual in the structure of power and virtue, and 
liberated him to practice these as activities" (Pocock 1975, 391). 


Herein lies the significance of the aphorism which is quoted at 
the beginning of this paper: "If a man has some estate, he may have 
some servants or a family, and consequently some government; if he has 
no estate, he has no government" (Harrington 1977, 835). For early 
modern republicans such as Harrington, the notion of having "some 
government" (and someone to govern) was of singular importance. A man 
with "some estate" to govern would be better prepared for republican 
self-government, particularly if the estate being governed was a 
freehold. It was hoped that by owning and governing such estates, 
freemen would have the experience, the leisure, and the independence 
deemed necessary for the deliberations and the defense of a "popular 
commonwealth." Take away this governance of estates and this 
propertied location of governance, and the capacity for civic virtue 
is endangered. It is, in the language of civic republicans, placeless 
and groundless, and in danger of becoming "disembodied" and "radically 
unencumbered." But with a sufficiently large number of independent 
masters and household guardians, corruption and despotism would be 
less likely and public liberty more secure, although still a 
"@itticult art.* 


One reason that this understanding of virtuous propertied 
independence seems so strange to us is that it suggests a locational 
dimension to property, a dimension of moral and civic "placeness," 


which runs counter to the standard modern view of property as an 
object or "thing" of rightful acquisition, ownership, and exchange.’ 
It might be said that for classical republicans of the type 
represented by Harrington, property was the ground of civic virtue and 
this ground was not only an object of claims and rights, but was also 
a domain or place to be ruled and governed. In this respect, an 
economic dominion over things and material assets went along with, and 
often was secondary to, an authoritative guardianship over those who 
were not freemen, including, among others, women, servants, and menial 
laborers. To a great extent, it is this two-fold dominion, this 
conjunction of ownership and governance, which made the household such 
an important formative context of classical republican citizenship. 
That is to say, the household was important not simply because it 
happened to be the locus of property in a household economy that was 
being threatened by commerce, but also because it provided (or seemed 
to provide) a stable and foundational location for the cultivation of 
a distinctively republican civic identity. 


It is important to keep in mind that the placeness of classical 
republican property and propertied independence was not just about a 
dominion over things and people. It also had to do with the 
cultivation of a capacity for authoritative republican virtue. Here, 
as elsewhere, Harrington reappropriated and reformulated the “ancient 
prudence" of Aristotle. Specifically, he sought to place propertied 
independence within the framework of external and internal goods, or 
what he referred to as "external goods of fortune" and “internal goods 
of the mind" (163). For Harrington and many other early modern 
republicans inspired by the prudence of antiquity, the placeness of 
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property was crucial to bringing about the harmonization or at least 
the reconciliation of these two types of goods. Simply put, through 
the practice of household governance, the master simultaneously 
acquired a capacity for virtuous guardianship of the good of others 
and a capacity for authoritative self-government. 


It was in this framework, then, that classical republicans 
expressed anxieties about the placeless dependencies and corruption 
associated with commerce. However, I believe that it is a serious 
mistake to assume that this masters' vision of civic virtue became 
irrelevant as a theoretical and ideological resource as early modern 
republicans moved in a more "liberal" or "bourgeois" direction of 
attempting to reconcile a regime of commerce with republican liberty. 
For one thing, as contradictory as it first seems, Harringtonian 
republicanism should itself be seen as making contributions to this 
more modern commercial republicanism (see Isaac 1988). The reason for 
this is that, within Harrington's thought, the oikonomic virtues of 
household management and governance appeared in conjunction with, and 
not in complete opposition to, economic virtues such as 
industriousness, self-reliance, and frugality. Both types of virtues 
were seen as instruments (and I choose this word carefully) for the 
good order and discipline of republican liberty. Over and above this 
intertextuality of oikonomic and economic virtues, it is important to 
see that the reformulation of classical thought in the direction of a 
commercial republicanism did not mark the disappearance of the 
masters' vision of civic virtue as much as a shift in its domain or 
location from the household to the market. 


This brings us to Montesquieu. As Albert O. Hirschman has shown, 
Montesquieu was a major figure in the eighteenth-century project of 
defending commerce as a peaceful and civilizing force which, at least 
in its "economic" forms, would promote a marriage of rational self- 
interest with good republican government (1977, esp. 70-81). It is 
possible, of course, to see this in terms of a tension in 
Montesquieu's thought between the civic humanist dimension (as 
discussed earlier by Taylor) and a tendency towards possessive 
individualism and the impersonal market model. This is the 
interpretation which is suggested by the civic republican formulation 
of the historical context of the problem of a commercial republic. On 
this reading, the issue with the most important theoretical 
implications is whether Montesquieu had enough civic humanism to hold 
in check atomist and instrumentalist distortions. 


Alternatively, and in a more conservative vein, it could be 
argued that Montesquieu was simply recognizing what more aristocratic 
classical thinkers were unable to recognize, namely, that so long as 
self-interested acquisitiveness is constrained and supported by 
economic virtues and the constitutional procedures of limited 
representative government, it will promote both republican liberty and 
prosperity. This, for instance, is the reading of Montesquieu which 
is put forward by the neoconservative theorist, Michael Novak, in his 
defense of "the originality of the commercial republicans" (1991). 
While acknowledging -- indeed, extolling -- the unequal outcomes of 
wealth which commercial republicans justified (Novak does not discuss 
the resulting inequalities of power and authority) Novak nonetheless 
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defends "the new commercial republican view that the moral pretensions 
of the aristocracy result in fact in the misery of the poor" (94). 


Novak's argument leaves one wondering whether the misery of 
today's homeless population is eased all that much by virtue of living 
in a commercial republic without "the moral pretensions of the 
aristocracy." Leaving aside my normative and ideological differences 
with Novak, the problem I have with both of the above readings of 
Montesquieu's commercial republicanism is not so much that they are 
completely wrong, but that they are incomplete to the point of 
obscuring the republican problem of second-class citizenship. More 
precisely, they leave out Montesquieu's commercial republican 
reformulation of the masters' vision of civic virtue. This 
reformulation occurs at two levels. First, and most obviously, one 
finds this vision being recast as a defense of the civic leadership of 
merchants. To support the spirit and the instrumental virtues of 
economy, Montesquieu argued, commerce should be carried on by the 
"principal citizens" of the republic, and this means those merchants 
whose "grand enterprises...are always necessarily connected with the 
affairs of the public" (1962, 46 and 318). (The reader will be 
forgiven for thinking of Ross Perot at this point!) In effect, the 
masters' vision of civic virtue is in the process of going underground 
and reappearing as a purportedly more peaceful merchant's vision of 
civic virtue, with the location of virtuous guardianship shifting from 
the household to what we would think of as one's market position. 


Second, and more subtly, the masters' vision of civic virtue is 
being reformulated as an attempt to preserve republican liberty ina 
regime organized around increasingly mobile, and indeed, increasingly 
international (328 and 333) modes of property and personality. Here, 
Montesquieu is less forthcoming, or at least less explicit. Still, 
the basic message is clear: In conjunction with the virtuous and 
public-spirited guardianship of leading merchants, what is needed is a 
general public which has received a civic and economic education in 
the instrumental virtues and disciplines of "frugality, economy, 
moderation, labor, prudence, tranquillity, order, and rule" (46); or 
in contemporary neoconservative parlance, a public which is 
constrained and motivated by “market incentives." 


To be sure, there are deep, and probably irreconcilable tensions 
between Aristotelian masters and commercial merchants, and between the 
classical household economy and a modern commercial one. Writing at 
what might be called the “rosy dawn" of commercial republicanism, 
Montesquieu seems not to have been completely aware of these tensions. 
However, he left no doubt as to the classical inspiration for his 
uneasy synthesis of republican liberty and commerce. "As distant as 
heaven is from earth," Montesquieu wrote in The Spirit of the Laws, 
"so is the true spirit of equality from that of extreme equality. The 
former does not imply that everybody should command, or that we obey 
or command our equals. It endeavors not to shake off the authority of 
a master, but that its masters should be none but its equals" (111). 
According to Montesquieu, once this masters' vision of civic virtue is 
challenged in "the spirit of extreme equality," virtue of any kind 
"can no longer subsist in a republic." The resulting license, he 
insisted, "will soon become general, and the trouble of command [will] 
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be as fatiguing as that of obedience. Wives, children, slaves will 


shake off all subjection. No longer will there be any such thing as 
manners, order, or virtue" (109). 


Now, the point in all of this is not, of course, that the 
existence of these paradigms means that civic republicans are 
themselves tied to a hierarchical, paternalistic, and patriarchal 
vision of property and citizenship. Rather, the challenge -- the 
unmet challenge -- which is posed for civic republicans by these 
theoretical moments of "oikonomic" and economic mastery is hermeneutic 
in nature. Specifically, what are those implicit, historically and 
linguistically embodied understandings of property, identity, and 
authority which would allow for the type of fundamentally egalitarian 
and deeply inclusive form of democratic republicanism which is 
envisioned by the theorists under consideration in this discussion? 


For example, Daniel Kemmis has elaborated a civic republican 
"politics of place" which, among other things, seeks to replace "the 
abstract, placeless market with the localized), particularized concept 
of a marketplace" (1990, 92). The basic idea” is that unlike the 
impersonal model of market competition, a marketplace would be 
constituted so as to bring different groups together in a more 
collaborative and face-to-face process of connecting economic 
interests to a common good (ch. 7). As a general theoretical approach 
to political economy, I believe that such a civic marketplace has much 
to recommend it, especially in light of Kemmis' notion of a 
marketplace which also connects people more organically to the 
location of their physical environment. Nonetheless, Kemmis spends no 
time whatsoever on the crucial question of the terms of inclusion in 
the marketplace, and because of this, he has failed to remove the 
specter of the masters' vision of civic virtue. This is one of the 
lessons of Montesquieu's commercial republicanism and its contemporary 
conservative and neoconservative echoes. Nor is it a lesson which is 
obviated by speaking in terms of a more decentralized politics and 
economics of place. One need only think of the "tradition" of company 
towns to realize that the history of "localized, particularized" 
marketplaces contains possibilities which do not accord with Kemmis' 
aspirations. 


It will be helpful at this point to consider the efforts of the 
civic republican legal theorist, Frank Michelman, to develop a 
distinctively republican conception of property and property rights. 
To my knowledge, Michelman is both the only civic republican theorist 
who has encountered Harrington's thought in a sustained manner (1986) 
and the only one who has made a systematic attempt to approach the 
problem of a commercial republica from the point of view of a 
reappropriated understanding of virtuous propertied independence (see 
especially 1981 and 1987). According to Michelman, "in a republican 
perspective," property rights "become a matter of constitutive 
political concern as underpinning the independence and authenticity of 
the citizen's contribution to the collective determinations of public 
life" (1988, 1535). Aware of the darker possibilities within the 
republican tradition, Michelman seeks to separate his approach from 
what he terms the "exclusionary" republican "strategy." This strategy 
"lets property distribution be determined extrapolitically, by the 
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family and market, and then restricts the franchise to persons whose 
resultant holdings meet a minimum standard" (1987, 1330). Instead, he 
reappropriates the "inclusionary" republican "strategy" which "strives 
through public law for the broadest feasible distribution of whatever 
property in whatever form is considered minimally prerequisite to 
political competence." 


This strikes me as preferable to the apparent interest of both 
Sandel and Kemmis in relying on the abstract moral authority of a 
public-spirited guardianship community. By emphasizing propertied 
independence along with more expansive civic understandings and a 
spirit of civic engagement, Michelman provides the self who is 
situated in a paternalistic and hierarchical context of guardianship 
with conceptual and practical resources of opposition which are not 
necessarily available to the situated self envisioned by Sandel and 
Kemmis. In the process, Michelman moves the discussion of property 
and identity beyond the narrow and distorting framework of "the debate 
between unencumbered selves and situated ones." However, while 
Michelman adds a much needed oppositionist republican voice to the 
civic republican moral ecology of guardianship, he begs the question 
of how an "inclusionary" vision of propertied independence is to 
emerge from the "exclusionary" foundations of a masters' vision of 
civic virtue. 


In part, the problem is that Michelman has interpreted the 
"exclusionary strategy" of the republican tradition as one based on 
the "“extrapolitical" factors of the family and the market, when in 
fact there was nothing at all “extrapolitical" about the family and 
the market in the two paradigms we have considered. What Michelman 
seems to be saying is that the contexts of the household and the 
market are illegitimate as formative and distributive contexts of 
propertied independence. This brings us to the crux of the problem, 
which, as I see it, is that the movement from a masters' vision of 
virtuous propertied independence to Michelman's "inclusionary" vision 
involves a profound reordering of the practical meaning of 
"independence" in relation to property-related contexts of authority, 
jurisdiction, and guardianship. Within the masters' vision, 
independence is both defined and constituted in relational terms of 
the dependency of those people deemed to lack the capacity for 
republican engagements and virtue. In other words, starting with the 
classical household and continuing through the commercial marketplace, 
independence is defined and constituted in relational terms of ruling 
and being ruled. Necessarily, therefore, Michelman's inclusionary 
strategy involves a form of independence which is defined apart from 
such "situated" property-related contexts of ruling and being ruled. 
And at this point, we begin to catch a glimpse of an unencumbered self 
lurking within the oppositionist voice of a democratic republicanism. 
That is to say, we begin to see an important moment of democratic 
agency in which the self is defined as being prior to the situated 
ends and purposes of his or her would-be guardians. 


There is a lesson here to be learned from John Locke himself, or 
more precisely, from a comparison of Lockean and Harringtonian 
understandings of property and identity. With good reason, Locke's 
theory of property is seen by civic republicans as an important source 
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of the type of first-order possessive individualism in which freedom 
and individual rights are defined on the model of self-ownership. 
However, to leave the matter here is to ignore that aspect of Locke's 
thought which challenges the legitimacy of ownership as a basis for 
political jurisdiction over other citizens. Thus, in contrast to 
Harrington's vision of property as a dominion to be both owned and 
governed, Locke appears as a theorist who wishes to separate ownership 
from governance and from civic and public jurisdiction in general. 
Indeed, an important aspect of Locke's attack on Filmerian patriarchy 
is found in the idea that "Property and Fatherhood [are] as far 
different as Lord of a Mannor and Father of Children" (Locke 1988, 
195). But more important than this (which still leaves both lordship 
and patriarchy, though in different spheres) Locke argues that "no Man 
could ever have a just power over the Life of another, by right of 
property in Land or Possessions" (195). When Locke moves in this 
direction, he is opening up a horizon of challenges to lordship and 
arguably to non-Filmerian "liberal" patriarchy as well, regardless of 
tendencies to the contrary in his own thought. 


In effect, Locke was attempting to constitute a relationship 
between property and personality in which identity is defined not 
simply in terms of self-ownership, but also in terms of being 
unencumbered by unjust communal distributions and attributions of 
republican authority through property. In its specifically Lockean 
formulation, this normative separation of ownership and jurisdiction 
does create conditions for a corruptive possessive individualism and 
for an atomistic contractualism. So too does it help to constitute 
the liberal problem of positing a formal equality of jurisdiction and 
agency while simultaneously denying that property arrangements entail 
substantive inequalities of effective freedom. And at this point, ve 
see Lockean ideas contributing not only to a libertarian possessive 
individualism but also to modern conservative and neoconservative 
expressions of commercial republicanism. Set against all this, 
however, is the fact that with Locke we enter upon a complex history 
of republican and democratic traditions of political opposition in 
which workers and farmers assert the dignity of the labor they "own" 
and challenge the various ways in which owners and managers of 
property exercise an unjust dominion over second-class citizens. In 
closing, I want to say a few words about these moments of democratic 
opposition in the commercial republic. 


IV. THE SUBMERGED VOICES OF OPPOSITION IN THE COMMERCIAL REPUBLIC 


While there is ample reason to agree with civic republicans that 
a commercial republic promotes and validates the submergence of 
democratic initiative, there is also ample reason to believe that the 
commercial republic and its opponents have some common ideological and 
normative sources. This, it seems to me, is the irony, at times the 
tragic irony, at the heart of the problem of a commercial republic. 
Some of Taylor's most recent writings suggest a greater appreciation 
for this irony (see especially 1991). Yet by continuing to view the 
historical context of the problem of a commercial republic through the 
lens of the debate between unencumbered and situated selves, even 
civic republicans such as Taylor occlude the sources and the voices of 
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democratic opposition in the commercial republic. In this regard, the 
most unsettling aspect of Montesquieu's commercial republicanism is 
that it suggests that an ethic of republican virtue is as likely to be 
part of the problem as part of the solution. 


Consider, for example, what the American historian, Leon Fink, 
has to say about the nineteenth-century American tradition of working- 
Class republicanism: 


The language of labor republicanism itself reflected the internal 
crisis and attempted restructuring of liberal political ideology. 
The labor theory of value, for example, underwent a subtle 
transformation. A mere strand of individualist Jeffersonian 
thought (and one that disappeared in neoclassical economics), it 
became a moral pillar of the collective claims of the laboring 
Classes. Similarly, participants in the labor movement used 
antimonopoly principles, rooted in a free-market critique of 
mercantilism, to attack the very creations of the marketplace, 
even as they attributed the exorbitant powers of banks, 


railroads, and utilities to governmental favoritism (1988, 122- 
123). 


Such traditions were characterized by a reworking of traditional 
republican themes as well as individualist Lockean ones. Historians 
who have studied nineteenth-century republican producerism in America 
have consistently discovered a language and ideology of dissent within 
which modern industrial capitalism appears as a corruption of the 


first principles of republican government, in part because it 
threatens the virtuous propertied independence of “honest laborers." 
As William Forbath has shown with respect to the working-class 
republicanism of the Knights of Labor in the 1880s, traditional 
republican themes pertaining to "economic independence" in the form of 
"ownership of productive property" were recast as a voice of 
opposition to the emerging Lockean justification of the authority of 
corporate capitalism (1985, 767-815). 


Equally significant, however, is the qualitative shift from a 
Classical republican moral ecology of mastery and deferential 
dependency. This shift was by no means total. At times, working- 
class republicans contrasted their own propertied independence with 
the corrupt dependency and untrustworthiness of the "propertyless 
‘servant' or ‘'hireling'" (Forbath 1985, 774-775 and 813-814). Indeed, 
these lingering traces of mastery and dependency suggest a tension 
between the producers' ethic of equal rights and their ethic of 
situated virtue. Nonetheless, within the social republicanism and 
producerism of the Gilded Age, propertied independence was not 
exercised by master-merchants, but of course by industrial workers who 
Claimed equal rights and equal stakes in a democratic republic. And 
rather than celebrating the leisure which comes from the governance of 
servants and dependents, working-class republicans challenged "wage 
slavery" by asserting their control of the productive process, by 
pushing for reforms such as the eight-hour work day, and in some 
cases, by establishing worker cooperatives as model forms of the 
placeness of property in a “cooperative commonwealth." 
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For us, the particular configuration of liberal and republican 
themes is not so important as the fact that these movements of 
democratic republicanism were sustained in part by moments 
unencumbered, rights-based agency in which workers asserted their 
independence from oppressive forms of guardianship as well as from the 
expansive, but undemocratic, self-understandings of deferential 
obedience which accompanied them. Partially blinded by their 
preoccupation with the evils of possessive individualism, civic 
republicans, in my view, have all too often lost sight of those 
aspects of property-like fences of right which can contribute to the 
creation of an inclusive democratic community. Most important in this 
regard is their failure to appreciate the democratic potential within 
what I referred to earlier as a second-order possessive individualism. 


In Sandel's view, it will be recalled, such a second-order 
possessive individualism leaves the self without a constitutive sense 
of communal guardianship. However, there is a way of looking at this 
whereby fences of right become democratic precisely to the extent that 
they seek to establish a basis of civic identity which is outside of, 
and apart from, the situated property arrangements of the community. 
In other words, what appears to Sandel and other civic republicans as 
a corrupt elaboration and extension of the "logic" of property can be 
seen as a basis for challenging hierarchical and paternalistic forms 
of the placeness of property, including those forms associated with a 
masters' vision of civic virtue. Here too there are historical 
lessons to consider. Most important in this regard are those 
occasions when an ethic of equal rights has been employed against 
proprietary claims and interests. At least since the Putney Debates 
of the English Revolution, the language of equal rights has been used 
by the propertyless to lay claim to a stake in society and to counter 
the claims of proprietors that the propertyless do not have such a 
stake (see Ashcraft 1986, ch. 4). In these cases, the language of 
equal rights has functioned more as a fence of inclusion than as a 
fence of exclusion and separation. And far from being a simple 
elaboration of the logic of property, such employments of an ethic of 
equal rights have served as what Kenneth Minogue describes as a 
"property substitute" (1980, 3-27). Not least important in this 
regard is the notion of rightful self-sovereignty and independence as 
a "substitute" for forms of authoritarian guardianship over second- 
class citizens, both inside and outside the household. But more 
generally, as Minogue puts it, an ethic of equal rights has been 
employed as part of the efforts of the many "to engineer the 
conditions for the defense of liberty while abolishing the very 
classes hitherto so closely associated with its defense" (22). 


Viewed as a language of resistance and opposition among those 
treated as second-class citizens, the language of equal rights is, and 
must be, potentially destructive of communal traditions and practices 
of virtue. Yet, it is also possible, as civic republicans such as 
Taylor have begun to emphasize, to think of an ethic of equal rights 
as itself a shared good and a shared historical accomplishment. And 
in conceding -- or rather, emphasizing -- the connection between 
rights and property, it is possible to think of an ethic of equal 
rights as part of our common estate. It is of course a shared ethic 
and a common estate which is pervaded by tensions and ambiguities. It 
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moves in context-shattering as well as context-forming directions; it 
is centrifugal as well as centripetal. It is ambiguities such as 
these, and more generally, the ambiguity of democracy in a commercial 
republic which civic republican critics of the unencumbered self have 
resisted, with what I believe are devastating consequences for their 
project of recovery. 


V. CONCLUSION 


At a time when conservative apologists for the commercial 
republic are immoderately and rather prematurely celebrating the 
triumph of democratic capitalism around the world, civic republicans 
have provided us with a powerful reminder that there is indeed an 
"uneasy tension" between "commerce and the democratic republic" 
(Sullivan 1986, 181). Yet, in their eagerness to have us recover from 
the distortions of a commercial republic, civic republicans have 
neglected some of the most important lessons of their own tradition. 
This tradition shows us -- although often by the paternalistic 
viciousness of its claims to virtue -- that whether at the level of 
the household, the market, or the polity, an egalitarian and 
democratic guardianship community is a difficult achievement 
precisely because it allows for moments of separation as well as 
moments of engaged commonality. With this comes the risk of a 
placelessness of both property and identity. However, with this risk 
comes the possibility of self-understandings which are inclusive as 
well as expansive. 


Notes 


1. In this respect, I am focusing on the more communitarian 
expressions of contemporary civic republicanism which are associated 
with theorists such as Sandel, Robert Bellah, William Sullivan, Daniel 
Kemmis, and, much of the time at least, Charles Taylor. A caveat is 
in order here. Although the republican revival has been closely 
aligned with communitarianism, and is generally treated this way in 
the literature, there are forms of it which give somewhat less 
emphasis to the situated self and more emphasis to the participatory 
and, it might be said, more Arendtian aspects of a politics of civic 
virtue. I have in mind here the civic republican writings of 
theorists such as Mary Dietz (see for example 1985) and Hanna Pitkin 
(see for example 1984). It is the more communitarian civic 
republicans who have been most explicitly and systematically engaged 
with the problem of the corruptive power of a commercial republic. 
However, to the extent that participatory republicans share the 
critique of ontological individualism and have themselves 
reappropriated the insights of classical and civic humanist 
republicanism, much of what I have to say is applicable to them as 
well. As for the thought and influence of Arendt, these are matters 
for a different paper, although I will have occasion to draw on some 
of her observations about the classical understanding of property. 
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2. Hereafter, I shall drop the cumbersome adjective, "contemporary," 
when referring to those theorists participating in the republican 
revival. The terms, "civic republican" or "civic republicanism," 
shall be employed only for these theorists, and not for the classical 
republicans and civic humanists of earlier episodes. 


3. Jeffrey C. Isaac makes a Similar point in his discussion of the 
contributions made by the republican tradition to the development of 
"bourgeois" liberalism (1988). However, whereas Isaac argues that 
communitarian republicans have underestimated “the individualist 
features of republicanism, particularly in regard to private property" 
(351) I am suggesting that they have underestimated the extent to 
which classical republicans understood property and property 
arrangements as both formative and deeply hierarchical communal 
contexts of civic virtue. That the Harringtonian emphasis on virtuous 
propertied independence could complement individualist (and Lockean) 
understandings of private property is not something I wish to deny. 
Yet, I believe that the masters' vision of civic virtue points toa 
far more disturbing and vexing possibility in the development of 
liberal capitalism. For what it suggests is the possibility that one 
of the ways in which a submerged republican communitarianism counters 
individualist "distortions" is by undermining or obfuscating that side 
of Locke which challenges the legitimacy of property ownership as a 
basis for political jurisdiction over other citizens. More on this 
later. 


4. It is because of this vision that the "dominant mood" of the 
revival has been described by one student of contemporary American 
communitarianism as "Left republicanism" (Fowler 1991, 69). 


5. Almost needless to say, Rawls does not accept such a 
characterization of his conception of the self. See especially his 


discussion of the person in Political Liberalism (1993), 18-20 and 26- 
ave 


6. Interestingly enough, even though Macpherson was critical of 
Rawls' tendency to view the individual apart from the community (see 
1987, 94-95), his primary concern seems to have been with Rawls' 
acceptance of a "class-divided society" based on a market model of 
consumer maximization (1973, 89). 


7. As it turns out, so is Sandel in his critique of Rawls: "The 
limited scope for reflection on Rawls' account, and the problematic, 
even impoverished theory of the good that results reveal the extent to 
which deontological liberalism accepts an essentially utilitarian 


account of the good, however its theory of right may differ" (1982, 
165). 


8. It is noteworthy in this regard that property is seldom discussed 
in Taylor's brilliantly nuanced and (otherwise) remarkably 
comprehensive exploration of the "sources of the self," and that when 
it does appear, it is almost always in connection with the tendencies 
towards atomism and instrumentalism in the modern world. 


' 


9. As Arendt put it (albeit a bit too strongly): “Originally, 
property meant no more or less than to have one's location ina 
particular part of the world and therefore to belong to the body 
politic, that is, to be the head of one of the families which 
together constituted the public realm" (1958, 61). 


10. I leave aside Kemmis' particular proposal for an economics of 
"import substitution" (ch. 7) which strikes me as having certain 
practical economic limitations (although I hasten to add that I am not 
competent to assess its worth as an economic policy). 
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The Rally ‘Round the Flag Effect 
in U.S. Foreign Policy Crises, 1950-1985 


by John R. Oneal and Anna Lillian Bryan 


We calculate the rally effect for ali 41 U.S. foreign policy crises, 
1950-1985, as identified by the International Crisis Behavior Project 
(Wilkenfeld, Brecher, and Moser 1988). The mean rally is surprisingly small: 
1.3% among all respondents. The greatest influences on the size of the effect 
are the New York Times's coverage of the president's major response in a 
crisis and involvement in the Korean or Vietnam wars, which together can 
explain 23% of the variance. The media's coverage is particularly important. 
When a major response is reported in the New York Times's headlines, the 
expected rally is 7.8% greater, ceteris paribus, than when it is not reported 
on the front page. The New York Times's reporting is influenced by the nature 
of the president's response, the level of Soviet involvement, the location of 
the crisis, and the willingness of opposition leaders to take a newsworthy 
position regarding the president’s actions. These measures account for 29% of 
the variance in the coverage by the Times. 
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On the eve of the 1992 Republican Convention, the media reported that 
the U.S. was planning a raid on Iraq in order to boost the reelection campaign 
of President Bush. Although the president later angrily denied the reports, 
one government official complained that the administration wanted to "provoke 
a confrontation that will serve as the pretext for military action... ‘to 
help get the President re-elected.’" (Tyler 1992) 


Suggestions that President Bush might provoke a confrontation in order 
to increase his rating in public opinion polls, similar to the 18 point surge 
he enjoyed following the Persian Gulf War, reflect the view that the public 
will "rally ‘round the flag" in time of crisis. This conventional wisdom is 
based on the findings of Mueller (1973), Stimson (1976), Lee (1977), Kernell 
(1978), Brody (1984), Ostrom and Simon (1985), Brody and Shapiro (1989), 
Edwards with Gallup (1990), Marra, Ostrom, and Simon (1990), Hugick and Gallup 
(1991), Brody (1991) and others who report that a president's popularity 
normally increases following dramatic international events. Indeed, there is 
academic support for the view that a president may use U.S. armed forces in a 
cynical effort to exploit the rally effect for partisan political benefit 
(Ostrom and Job 1986; James and Oneal 1991; Morgan and Bickers 1992; Russett 
1990b). 


In this paper, we reassess the rallying effect on presidential approval 
of involvement by the United States in an international crisis. In the 
following section, we briefly review previous research on the subject. Then, 
we use data created by the International Crisis Behavior Project (Wilkenfeld, 
Brecher, and Moser 1988; Brecher, Wilkenfeld, and Moser 1988; Brecher and 
Wilkenfeld 1990) and recently compiled and corrected public opinion polls 
(Edwards with Gallup 1990) to measure the change in the president's popularity 
during 41 foreign policy crises, 1950-1985. We also attempt to identify the 
sources of variation in presidents’ popularity during crises using regression 
analyses. Finally, we consider the implications of our results. 


Previous Research on 
the Rally ‘Round the Flag Effect 


John Mueller reported in his 1970 study of presidential popularity from 
Truman to Johnson that the public's approval of presidential performance is 
boosted during rally events. These are events that (1) are international, (2) 
involve the U.S. and the president directly, and (3) are specific, dramatic, 
and sharply focused. Mueller (1970) tested 34 rally events selected from a 
search of current periodicals and found that the president's approval rating 
declined 5-6 percentage points in the year following a rally event. 


One problem with Mueller’s research was the inclusion for "analytic 
convenience" (1970, 23) of inaugurations among the rally events. Kernell 
(1978) first pointed out the problem; but after excluding the inaugurals, he 
still found that a president's popularity increased by 5-7% in the first month 
after a dramatic international event. These results were consistent with 
Lee's (1977) analysis of 53 short-term foreign policy events. Lee (1977) 
found that wars and military crises led to an average increase of 6.4% in the 
president's popularity, and that the surge lasted about 5 months. He also 
found a significant relationship between the salience of an event and the 
change in presidential approval. 


MacKuen (1983), Ostrom and Simon (1985), and Wittkopf and Dehaven (1987) 
extended the analysis of the rally effect and reenforced the view that 
presidents can expect a boost in popularity by saber rattling. Ostrom and 
Simon (1985) examined the influence of 36 international events -- crises and 
acts of diplomacy -- on presidential approval, 1953-1980. They report that a 
president’s popularity increased by more than 5 percentage points on average 
following an international crisis reported on the front page of the New York 
Times. 
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Later research by Ostrom and Job (1986), generally corroborated by James 
and Oneal (1991) and Morgan and Bickers (1992), suggested that presidents may 
actually simulate an international crisis by the use of military force in 
order to halt declining popularity, divert the public’s attention from a bad 
economy, or increase the prospects for electoral success. 


Although most studies have indicated that dramatic international events, 
especially crises, boost a president's popularity, not all research has been 
consistent with Mueller’s (1970, 1973) thesis. Blechman and Kaplan (1978) 
found that the president’s popularity increased in only 7 of the 20 cases they 
randomly selected from their list of “major uses of force" by the United 
States. Brody (1984, Brody and Shapiro 1989, Brody 1991) has emphasized the 
influence of alternative sources of information and evaluation on the change 
in the president's approval rating. 


Recently, Lian and Oneal (1993), using a complete list of the United 
States’ major uses of force from 1950 through 1984, found that the average 
change in the president’s approval rating for all 102 cases was 0%, even among 
the members of his own party. Even uses of force reported on the front page 
of the New York Times raised his popularity by only 1% on average. 


Lian and Oneal (1993) emphasized the methodological advantage of 
assessing the rally ‘round the flag effect using a set of cases selected 
according to more precise criteria than was offered by Mueller (1970, 1973). 
The "major uses of force" they analyzed were defined in terms of deployments 
of air, ground, and naval forces of a specific size (Blechman and Kaplan 1978, 
50-51). The objectivity of their study was also enhanced by the fact that the 
set of events analyzed was assembled independently by others. As Mueller 
(1970, 21) pointed out, there is a danger of selecting events that correspond 
to bumps in the president's approval ratings. Attempting to select truly 
dramatic historical events from a list of candidates may be unconsciously 


influenced by the response of the public, which is then explicitly measured. 


In sum, most previous research indicates that involvement in dramatic 
international events increases a president's standing in public opinion polls 
by five to seven percentage points; but the selection of rally events has been 
a persistent problem. 


Definitions and Sources of Data 


We test the rally ‘round the flag hypothesis by examining all the United 
States’ foreign policy crises, 1950-1985, as identified by the International 
Crisis Behavior (ICB) Project (Brecher and Wilkenfeld 1988, 196; Wilkenfeld, 
Brecher, and Moser 1988; Brecher and Wilkenfeld 1990). We also rely primarily 
on data created by the ICB Project in our effort to explain variance in the 
change in presidential popularity following U.S. involvement in a crisis. 


A foreign policy crisis is defined from the perspective of an individual 
state. There are three necessary and sufficient conditions: National 
decision makers at the highest level must perceive a threat to basic values, 
along with an awareness of finite time for response to the external threat, 
and a high probability of involvement in military hostilities (Wilkenfeld, 
Brecher, and Moser 1988, 2-6). A state whose decision makers perceive these 
elements in the situation they face is a "crisis actor." 


To provide the basis for a valid test of the rally hypothesis, the ICB 
Project's foreign policy crises must meet Mueller’s (19/70, 1973) criteria for 
a rally event. This is easily demonstrated. First, foreign policy crises are 
by definition international. Second, they involve the United States and the 
president, "decision makers at the highest level," directly. Third, foreign 
policy crises are "specific, dramatic, and sharply focused" (Mueller 1970, 


21). ag are specific because the ICB Project has identified discrete 
actions that mark the beginning, peak, and termination of each crisis. They 
are dramatic because they involve a threat to basic values and a high 
probability of military hostilities. And the crises may be characterized as 
sharply focused because decision makers were aware of a finite time for 
response. This implies a sense of urgency and excludes events that take place 
gradually (Mueller 1970, 1973). 


To measure the rally effect, we used dates from the ICB dataset that 
mark the beginning and peak of each crisis. The beginning of a crisis is 
indicated by the perception of a specific act, event, or situation (TRIGGR) 
that triggers a crisis for the United States. This is the trigger date 
(TRIGDATE). The peak of a crisis occurs with the country’s major response 
(MAJRES) to the crisis trigger. The response date (RESPDATE) is the date of 
this action. We calculated the overall rally effect (RALLY) by subtracting 
the percentage of all respondents who approve of the president's performance 
in the last poll prior to the trigger date from his approval rating in the 
first poll after the response date. The result is the change in the 
president’s popularity among all respondents during the most intense period of 
a foreign policy crisis. 


Because several researchers have been interested in how a rally event 
affects those inside and outside the president’s own political party (Mueller 
1973; Kernell 1986; Brody and Shapiro 1989; Brody 1991; Callahan and Virtanen 
1993), we will also report the rally effect of involvement in a foreign policy 
crisis among members of the president’s party (RALLY 
opposition (RALLY, posit) » and independents (RALLY 


members of the 


party) 


indep 


The primary source of our data on presidential popularity is Edwards 
with Gallup (1990), which provides a comprehensive and corrected report of 
polls conducted by the Gallup Organization from 1953 through 1988. Public 
opinion data prior to 1953 is found in Gallup (1972), but we analyze only the 
ICB crises since 1950 because of the infrequency of polls in earlier years. A 
president’s approval rating is the percentage of people who answer "yes" to 
the question: "Do you approve or disapprove of the way [president’s name] is 
handling his job as president?" 


Occasionally, either the trigger or the major response occurred during 
the five-day period in which a poll was conducted. We considered using the 
previous (or next) poll in all such cases in order to insure that our measure 
of public opinion would not be contaminated by the rally event; but in some 
cases the alternative poll was some weeks distant. This increased the danger 
that other events affecting the president’s popularity would have intervened. 
For the second poll, it also meant that the rally effect might be 
significantly attenuated since it is widely held that rallies are short-term 
phenomena (Edwards with Gallup 1990, 151; Russett 1990a; Hugick and Gallup 
1991). 


We decided, therefore, to allow two days of overlap between the trigger 
date and the end of the first polling period and one day between the response 
date and the second polling period. If we assume that respondents are not 
aware of international events on the day they occur, only one day of what is 
usually a five-day polling period will be invalid in each case. A simple test 
suggested that this methodological decision does not significantly affect our 
results. 


Analyses and Results 


From 1950 through 1985, the United States was an actor in the 41 foreign 
policy crises listed in the Appendix (Brecher and Wilkenfeld 1988, 196; 
Brecher and Wilkenfeld 1990). Summary statistics regarding the effect on the 
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president's approval rating of involvement in these dramatic international 
events are presented in Table 1. As shown there, the effect is modest. The 
mean rally among all respondents is only 1.3%. His popularity actually 
declined in 37% of the crises. Even within his party, the effect is not much 
stronger: The president's popularity increased only 2.0% on average.* The 
average rally among those who identify themselves as members of the opposition 
party was 1.0% and 1.8% among independents. 


These averages are consistent with the results of Lian and Oneal (1993). 
They found that presidential approval increased by about 1% among both the 
general public and members of his party when military force was used during a 
crisis. On the other hand, the mean values reported in Table 1 are 
considerably lower than the 5-7% boost in presidential popularity reported by 
Mueller (1970, 1973), Lee (1977), Kernell (1978), Ostrom and Simon (1985), and 
Marra, Ostrom, and Simon (1990). We will look at this difference again later. 


Some (Mueller 1973; Kernell 1986; Brody and Shapiro 1989: Brody 1991; 
Callahan and Virtanen 1993) have been interested in which group -- members of 
the president's party, opposition party members, or independents -- is most 
responsive to U.S. involvement in a crisis. One answer to this question is 
provided by regressing the overall rally effect on these three components. 
This is practical because correlations among the rally effect for the three 
groups are not extreme.“ Since RALLY is determined entirely by its 
components, no constant is included in the following equation: 


RALLY = &,*RALLY. + &*RALLY 


+ &,*RALLY, (1) 


party opposition 


where RALLY is the change in the president's approval rating during a crisis 
among all respondents, RALLY,,,,, is the change within his party, RALLY, osition 
is the rally effect among members of the opposition party, and RALLY is 
the change in approval among respondents identifying themselves as 
independents. 


indep 


The results of estimating Equation 1 are reported in Table 2. As seen 
there, the coefficients for the three groups are quite similar. Indeed, the 
likelihood of there being a real difference between RALLY;,4., and 
RALLY, positions Which have the greatest difference of the three possible 
comparisons, is only .66 (F = .20). These results contrast with Callaghan and 
Virtanen’s (1993) analysis of the Iranian hostage crisis, which suggested 
independents might react differently from the other groups. 


Although the average rally effect among all respondents is small, the 
standard deviation reported in Table 1 is substantial, so regression analyses 
can be used in an effort to explain the variance. A logical place to begin is 
with the variables used in Lian and Oneal (1993). They noted first that the 
public can rally ‘round the president only when it knows that a dramatic 
international event has occurred. To gauge the public’s awareness, they noted 
the ccthin e of a rally event by the New York Times. Consequently, we coded 
the variable NYTIMES 2 if the major response of the president in a crisis was 
reported in the front-page headlines, 1 if it appeared elsewhere on page 1, 
and 0 if it was not mentioned on the front page of the New York Times. The 
nature of the major response was identified by the ICB’s coding of MAJRES and 
the synopses of the crises in Brecher, Wilkenfeld, and Moser (1988). 


Since the rally effect following a use of force was greater when force 
was used during a crisis than in non-crisis situations, even controlling for 
coverage by the media, Lian and Oneal (1993) thought it likely that the rally 
effect in the crisis subset of cases would be a function of the severity of a 
crisis. As a measure of severity, they used the ICB index (SEVERITY) created 
by Brecher and James (1986; Brecher, Wilkenfeld, and Moser 1988, 119-142). It 
is a function of six constituent variables: number of crisis actors, super 
powers’ level of involvement, geostrategic importance of the site of the 
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crisis, heterogeneity of the participants, range of issues under dispute, and 
level of violence employed in the crisis. 


Lian and Oneal (1993), following Mueller (1970, 1973) and Ostrom and Job 
(1986), also suggested that the public is apt to be averse to American 
involvement in dangerous international situations when the United States is 
already at war and for some period of time afterwards. An ongoing war is a 
reminder of the price that involvement in crises may entail, or the public may 
fear that the U.S. will become overextended. Afterwards, at least for the 
limited wars of the Cold War era, there is lingering disillusionment with the 
military option. This is, of course, the basis for the widespread belief in 
the Vietnam syndrome. 


To capture the possible influence of an ongoing war on the rally effect, 
we, too, will use an indicator variable (WAR), which takes a value of 1 if a 
crisis occurred during the Korean or Vietnam war years, i.e., from June 1950 
to July 1953 or from August 1964 to December 1972.° The value of WAR is 0 
otherwise. To test for postwar disillusionment, we assume that the public 
will be biased against uses of force for a period after a war equal to the 
length of the war itself (Ostrom and Job 1986). Therefore, POSTWAR equals 1 
for crises that occurred from August 1953 to August 1956 and from January 1973 
to May 1981; it is O at all other cases. 


The fifth variable to be included in our analysis of the ICB crises is 
BIPARTISAN, which indicates whether opposition party leaders criticized or 
provided bipartisan support for the president’s response to ongoing events. 
Frequently, opposition leaders, not wanting to appear ill informed, avoid 
criticizing the president because the administration has a virtual monopoly of 
information about the fast-breaking events (Brody 1984; Oneal 1988; Brody and 
Shapiro 1989; Brody 1991; Van Belle 1992). When they do criticize the 
president’s actions, the public receives new facts, or at least an alternative 


point of view, which may dampen the rally effect. If, on the other hand, the 
president receives bipartisan support, a greater rally effect would be 
expected. BIPARTISAN takes a value of +1 when support by opposition leaders 
was reported on the front page of the New York Times, -1 when the opposition 
was critical, and 0 if no position was reported or the opposition was divided. 


Lian and Oneal (1993) also sought to evaluate Waltz’s (1967, 272) 
suggestion that, during a crisis, the president need not even give "the 
impression of being able to deal with the situation effectively . .. " for 
the public to rally around. They used information regarding the outcome of 
the crisis (Wilkenfeld, Brecher, and Moser 1988). OUTCOME equals 4 if the 
U.S. achieved a victory, 3 if there was a compromise settlement, 2 if a 
stalemate, and 1 if the crisis resulted in a U.S. defeat.® This permits only 
a qualified test of Waltz’s counterintuitive conclusion because the outcome 
recorded by the ICB project is U.S. decision makers’ evaluation of the final 
result of the crisis, not of the course of events at the time public opinion 
was sampled after the major response. Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to 
assume that the eventual outcome of the crisis was substantially influenced by 
the president's actions at the peak of the crisis and that the public could 
anticipate the outcome of events when they were asked to evaluate his 
performance. 


Finally, the rally effect may be inversely related to a president’s 
popularity prior to a crisis: Very popular presidents would not have much 
room to improve, and unpopular presidents would not have far to fall (Edwards 
with Gallup 1990; Lian and Oneal 1993). Therefore, we include in our 
regression analysis a control variable (APPROVAL,) that equals the president's 
popularity before the start of a crisis. 


Combining these variables yields the following equation: 
RALLY = & + &,*NYTIMES + &,*SEVERITY + &,*WAR + &,*POSTWAR (2) 
+ £& *OUTCOME + & *BIPARTISAN + &,*APPROVAL, 


The results of estimating the coefficients in Equation 2 are given in 
column 1 of Table 3. As seen there, all the estimated coefficients have the 
expected sign except for SEVERITY; but only the coefficients of NYTIMES and 
WAR are significant at the .10 level.’ The magnitude of these two 
coefficients indicates that they are substantively significant, too. If the 
major response of the president is reported in a New York Times headline, the 
rally effect would be expected to be 6 percentage points greater than if it is 
not reported on the front page. Involvement in a crisis during the war years 
would reduce the rally by 4% on average. The adjusted R* is .18. 


We also report in Table 3 Lian and Oneal’s (1993) original results and 
revised results using their dataset after three corrections were made in the 
coding of BIPARTISAN.® The only consequential effect of those changes was to 
reduce the significance of that variable.® A comparison of columns 1 and 2 
reveals considerable similarity in the analyses of major uses of force during 
a crisis and the complete set of U.S. foreign policy crises, though the later 
results are somewhat weaker. 


Extending the Analysis 


Perhaps the most unexpected result in Table 3 is that the president’s 
popularity is not affected by the SEVERITY of the crisis in which the United 
States is involved. It seemed possible that the ICB index, developed by 
professional students of international politics (Brecher and James 1986), is 
too sophisticated or too subtle to serve as a gauge of public perceptions of 
the dangers the U.S. faces. Fortunately, the ICB dataset is rich. Seventy- 
eight variables are coded for each foreign policy crisis, several of which 
measure some aspect of the seriousness of ongoing events. Four other ICB 
variables seemed particularly promising: the gravity (GRAVTY) of the U.S. 
value threatened, the nature of the event that triggers (TRIGGR) the foreign 
policy crisis, the type of response (MAJRES) the U.S. makes, and the degree of 
Soviet involvement (SUINV). 


GRAVTY identifies the most important value threatened during a crisis, 
as perceived by the principal decision makers of a crisis actor (Wilkenfeld, 
Brecher, and Moser 1988). It is measured in our data, therefore, from the 
U.S. perspective and may be a better gauge of which crises the American public 
perceives to be most serious than SEVERITY, which is measured at the systemic 
level. GRAVTY can take six values: (1) low threat, e.g., to population, 
property, or economic interests; (2) threat to the political system, such as 
subversion; (3) threat to territorial integrity; (4) threat to influence in 
the international system or regional subsystem; (5) threat of grave damage, 
viz., of large numbers of casualties in war; and (6) threat to existence. As 
can be seen, greater values are assigned to events of increasing 
seriousness. 


As noted earlier, the trigger event is the precipitating cause of a 
foreign policy crisis. The variable TRIGGR has a range of 1-9 (Wilkenfeld, 
Brecher, and Moser 1988). The categories and codings are (1) verbal act, such 
as a protest, threat, or accusation; (2) political act, including subversion, 
alliance formation by adversaries, or diplomatic sanctions; (3) economic act, 
such as embargoes, dumping, etc.; (4) external change, e.g., change in an 
adversary’s weapon systems or offensive capability; (5) other non-violent act, 
such as a request for military assistance by an ally; (6) internal challenge 
to regime or elite; (7) non-violent military act, including a show of force, 
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war game, or mobilization; (8) indirect violent act, such as an attack on an 
ally; and (9) violent act, e.g., a border clash or crossing, sinking of a 
ship, etc. Again, larger values denote events of greater seriousness. 


To determine if the ge of a crisis and the trigger event influence 
the rally effect, we drop from Equation 2 the variables that proved least 


significant and add GRAVTY and TRIGGR. This yields the following: 


RALLY = & + &,*NYTIMES + &*WAR + &,*POSTWAR + &,*APPROVAL, (3) 
+ &.*GRAVTY + &*TRIGGR 


The results of estimating Equation 3 are reported in column 2, Table 4. 
NYTIMES and WAR are still significant; but the coefficients of GRAVTY and 
TRIGGR, positive as expected, are not. The adjusted R* equals .21. A 
comparison to column 1, where the results of a regression using only the first 
four variables are given, shows that GRAVTY and TRIGGR do not add to the 
explanation of RALLY. 


Throughout the 1950-1985 period, the Cold War was a central element of 
international relations. Consequently, the nature of both U.S. and Soviet 
involvement in a crisis might have seized the public’s attention and 
influenced popular support for the president. The seriousness of U.S. actions 
during a crisis is indicated in the ICB dataset by MAJRES, which can take nine 
values, depending upon the type of action ordered. The categories of acts 
correspond viseat? to those for TRIGGR: (1) compliance, (2) verbal, (3) 
political, (4) economic, (5) other non-violent, (6) non-violent military, (7) 
multiple including non-violent military, (8) violent military, and (9) 
multiple including violent military. When the president's actions are more 
dramatic and more violent, the public should be aware of the dangerous turn of 
events and rally to his side. 


Marra, Ostrom, and Simon (1990) report that a major use of force in a 
major region of the world causes a rally effect of over 5%. MAJRES is a more 
differentiated gauge of U.S. actions than is an indicator of major and minor 
uses of force, so we prefer the ICB measure; but a super power confrontation 
does seem more fraught with danger and, hence, more likely to prompt a rally, 
especially when it occurs in a region of strategic importance. Consequently, 
we include in our next regression analysis an indicator variable that 
identifies their "major" regions. We coded MAJREG 1, using geographical 
information in the ICB dataset, if a crisis occurred in Central America, the 
Caribbean, Europe, the Middle East, or North Africa. All other locations were 
assigned a value of 0. 


Ostrom and Simon (1986) note that conflict with the Soviet Union was a 
key issue affecting presidential popularity throughout the Cold War era. A 
crisis in which Soviet acts are dramatic and dangerous should make a patriotic 
response seem imperative, boosting the rally effect. The objective nature of 
Soviet involvement is given in the ICB dataset by SUINV. SUINV indicates the 
most intense form of Soviet activity during a foreign policy crisis. Nine 
levels of involvement are coded: (1) no involvement; (2) neutrality; (3) 
political, including statements by authorized, senior officials; (4) economic, 
e.g., financial aid; (5) propaganda, such as radio broadcasts; (6) covert 
action, such as support for guerrilla movements; (7) semi-military, including 
the provision of military aid; (8) direct military intervention; and (9) 
crisis actor. 


To assess the influence of MAJRES and SUINV on the rallying effect of a 
foreign policy crisis, we estimated the following equation: 
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RALLY = & + &,*NYTIMES + 8&,*WAR + &,*POSTWAR + &,*APPROVAL, 
+ &*MAJRES + & *SUINV + &,*MAJREG 


The estimated coefficients for Equation 4 are reported in column 3, 
Table 4. The coefficients of MAJRES, SUINV, and MAJREG are all negative, 
contrary to expectations; none approach statistical significance. We tried 
substituting for MAJRES an indicator variable identifying crises in which a 
major use of force occurred or an interactive term identifying crises in which 
a major use of force took place in a major region (Marra, Ostrom, and Simon 
1990); but the results were essentially the same.’ 


The NYTIMES and WAR variables have been important influences on the 
rally effect in all our analyses. In the last column of Table 4, we give the 
estimated coefficients for these two variables alone, eliminating even POSTWAR 
and APPROVAL,, which were rarely significant at the .10 level even with a one- 
tailed test. As can be seen, the influence and significance of WAR declines 
slightly. The importance of NYTIMES increases. Its coefficient now equals 
4.0 and its significance level is .005; the adjusted R? is still .23. Thus, 
when a president's major response to a crisis is prominently reported in the 
headlines, the expected rally in public opinion is 8 percentage points 
greater, ceteris paribus, than when it is not reported on the front page. 


The importance of the media's reporting of a crisis on public opinion 
explains much of the difference between the rally effect calculated by 
previous researchers and our own estimate. Previous studies were more 
selective. None included as many crises per year as we consider here, and 
their rally events were sometimes explicitly chosen on the basis of the New 
York Times's coverage (e.g., Ostrom and Simon 1985). But the greater 
proportion of prominently reported cases in previous studies does not account 
for all of the difference in results. 


To indicate whether the selection of cases in previous studies was 
biased, we first identified the ICB crises that were included in Mueller 
(1970), Stimson (1976), Lee (1977), Kernell (1978), and Ostrom and Simon 
(1985).7% Since these studies cover different time periods, we then 
determined for each of our 41 crises the number of studies which might have 
included the crisis among its rally events. Next, we calculated the 
percentage (PERCENT) of possible studies that actually did include the crisis. 
Then, we estimated the coefficients in the following equation: 


RALLY = & + &,*PERCENT + &,*NYTIMES + &,*WAR (5) 


&, equals .0385 (t = 1.63; p = .11). The average value of PERCENT for the 
crises included in previous studies is 69, so the average case selected by 
previous researchers equals .0385 * 69 or 2.7% greater than the "true" mean 
controlling for NYTIMES and WAR. A case selected by all previous researchers 
who studied a period would be expected to have a rally 3.9% greater than the 
mean of the population of ICB crises with the same controls. 


Analyzing the Reporting of U.S. Crises 


The importance of the reporting of the president's actions on the rally 
effect suggests, as Brody (1991) and Van Bell (1992) have argued, that the 
response of the public to dramatic international events is crucially dependent 
upon the information it receives. Accordingly, it seems important to consider 
what influences the New York Times's coverage of the United States’ major 
response. 


It seems likely that the paramount influence is the nature of the 
response itself: The more dramatic and serious it is, the greater the 
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military’s involvement, the more prominent the coverage should be. 
Accordingly, MAJRES is the first variable to be included in our regression 
analyses of NYTIMES. Next, we considered the ICB indicators of the severity 
of a crisis that seemed likely to influence the public: SEVERITY, GRAVTY, 
TRIGGR, SUINV, and MAJREG. These variables capture somewhat different aspects 
of a crisis, so are reasonably uncorrelated.'* Consequently, we first 

entered them all into Equation 5: 


NYTIMES = & + &,*MAJRES + &)*SUINV + &*SEVERITY (5) 
+ &,*TRIGGR + &*GRAVTY + &*MAJREG 


Removing the variables that had the “~" sign or were clearly 
insignificant, as shown in column 1, Table 5, led to the following simplified 
equation: 


NYTIMES = & + &8,*MAJRES + &*SUINV + 8&*MAJREG (6) 


The estimated coefficients of Equation 6 are also reported in Table 5. 
MAJRES is quite significant; SUINV would be significant at the .10 level with 
a one-tailed test and MAJREG nearly so.) The adjusted R* for Equation 6 is 


The prominence of the reporting of the United States’s response to a 
crisis is also likely to be influenced by the willingness of opposition 
leaders to take a newsworthy position regarding the president’s actions. This 
seems true whether their comments are supportive or critical. If we assume 
that the New York Times reports the views of the opposition whenever they are 
expressed, an assumption necessary for the independence of this influence, we 
can consider the effect of the opposition’s taking a public position on the 


Times’s coverage. The variable OPPOSITION, coded using the information in 
BIPARTISAN, equals 1 if the opposition takes a position, whether favorable or 
unfavorable, on the president’s major response to the crisis and 0 if it does 
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not. This leads to Equation 7: 


NYTIMES = & + 8,*MAJRES + &*SUINV + &,*MAJREG + &,*OPPOSITION (7) 


The estimated coefficients of Equation 7 are reported in the last column 
of Table 5. As can be seen, there is a marked improvement in the results. 
OPPOSITION is significant at the .01 level along with MAJRES, and SUINV and 
MAJREG are also significant. The adjusted R* nearly doubles to .29?’ 


Two points that emerge from these analyses are worth emphasizing. 
First, the simplest ICB variables do best. The reporting of the New York 
Times is influenced by the seriousness of a president’s response to ongoing 
events, the willingness of leaders of the opposition party to take a 
newsworthy position, the nature of the Soviet Union's involvement, and the 
geographic location of the crisis. Coverage is not significantly related to 
SEVERITY. Nor is it associated with U.S. decision makers’ perceptions of the 
importance of the values threatened (GRAVTY). Second, over two thirds of the 
variance in the New York Times’s reporting remains unexplained despite the 
wide array of descriptive and interpretive variables created by the ICB 
Project. Apparently, the discretion of the paper’s editors in reporting 
important international events is substantial. Given their influence, this 
merits further investigation. 


Conclusion 


In this paper, we have tested the conventional wisdom that the American 
public will rally ‘round the flag, and the president, —— times of 
international crisis. This popularly held view (Phillips 1990; Applebome 
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1991; Kagay 1991; Apple 1992; Gelb 1992; Schorr 1992; Tyler 1992; Berke 1993) 
is based on substantial research, especially Mueller (1973), Stimson (1976), 
Lee (1977), Kernell (1978), Brody (1984), Ostrom and Simon (1985), Brody and 
Shapiro (1989), Edwards with Gallup (1990), Marra, Ostrom, and Simon (1990), 
Hugick and Gallup (1991), and Brody (1991). Most of these studies indicate 
that involvement in a crisis increases a president's public approval rating by 
five to seven percentage points; but the selection of rally events has been a 
persistent problem. 


We examined all 41 U.S. foreign policy crises, 1950-1985, identified by 
the International Crisis Behavior Project (Brecher and Wilkenfeld 1988, 196; 
Wilkenfeld, Brecher, and Moser 1988; Brecher and Wilkenfeld 1990) using 
recently compiled and corrected data on public opinion (Edwards with Gallup 
1990). Our summary analyses indicate that the rally effect created by a 
crisis is surprisingly small: The mean change in the president’s approval 
rating among all respondents is 1.3%. Within the president’s own party, the 
average gain is 2.0%; it is 1.8% among independents; and 1.0% for opposition 
party members. These results are consistent with the analyses of all U.S. 
major uses of force, 1950-1984, by Lian and Oneal (1993). 


Our analysis using Lian and Oneal’s (1993) variables produced consistent 
but weaker results. In particular, we found less support for the view that 
statements by the leaders of the opposition party have an important influence 
on the rally effect (Brody 1984; Brody and Shapiro 1989; Brody 1991). Indeed, 
the position taken by opposition leaders was not significantly related to 
changes in the president's approval rating even among those identifying 
themselves as members of the opposition party. The influence on the rally 
effect of the "Vietnam syndrome" and a similar period of disillusionment with 
the risk of military hostilities after the Korean War (Mueller 1970, 1973; 
Ostrom and Job 1986) was also less than expected. 


We sought to increase our understanding using a variety of ICB variables 
that gauge the importance and danger of a crisis, including the severity index 
(Brecher and James 1986), a measure of the gravity of U.S. values threatened, 
the involvement of the Soviet Union, and the nature of the United States’ 
major response. Surprisingly, none of these variables proved directly related 
to changes in presidential approval. Consistently, the greatest influences 
were the New York Times's coverage of a president's major response to events 
(Ostrom and Simon 1986) and involvement in the Korean or Vietnam wars (Mueller 
1970, 1973; Ostrom and Job 1986). Alone, they explain 23% of the variance in 
RALLY. 


The influence of the media's reporting is particularly worth noting 
(Brody 1984; Brody and Shapiro 1989; Brody 1991; Van Bell 1992). When a 
president’s major response is reported in the headlines by the New York Times, 
the expected rally in public opinion is 7.8 percentage points greater, holding 
WAR constant, than when it is not reported on the front page. 


The media's influence on public opinion helps explain the difference 
between the rally effect calculated by previous researchers and our own 
estimate. Previous studies were more selective, sometimes explicitly choosing 
their events on the basis of prominent coverage by the New York Times; but we 
also found evidence for a sampling bias that favored the hypothesis: The 
rally effect for the crises analyzed by Mueller (1970), Stimson (1976), Lee 
(1977), Kernell (1978), and Ostrom and Simon (1985) was 2.7% greater than the 
mean for all 41 ICB crises, controlling for NYTIMES and WAR. It is important 
to recall in this regard that none of our rally events were obscure or 
unimportant. All involved a threat to basic U.S. values and a high 
probability of military conflict (Wilkenfeld, Brecher, and Moser 1988); and 
all the crises, if not the United States’ major response, were extensively 
reported. 
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Given the importance of the media, we sought to explain the prominence 
of the coverage of the president’s major response using the same variables 
that had been expected to shape public opinion directly. Here, the ICB 
measures proved more successful. Not surprisingly, the nature of the response 
itself is important but so, too, are the level of Soviet involvement, the 
location of a crisis, and the willingness of opposition leaders to take a 
newsworthy position regarding the president's actions. These measures account 
for 29% of the variance in NYTIMES. More elaborate, sophisticated measures, 
viz. SEVERITY and GRAVTY, do not do as well. 


Two key points emerge from our study. First, more research is needed on 
the influences that shape the media’s reporting of international crises and 
its influence on public opinion. It is worth emphasizing that over two-thirds 
of the variance in the New York Times's coverage of the major response is not 
explained by the nature of the response, Soviet involvement, the location of 
the crisis, and the views of the opposition. This implies considerable 
editorial discretion, given the variety of the ICB’s descriptive and 
interpretive variables that were unrelated to the press’s coverage. More 
should be learned about the stories that push news of the president’s response 
out of the headlines or off the front page, whether the New York Times is a 
representative publication or a unique opinion leader, and if televised news 
is more or less influential. 


Finally, the causal chain that emerges from our analyses -- from crisis 
events through the media's reporting to public opinion -- raises some doubts 
about citizens’ ability to be either "sensible" or "pretty prudent" about 
foreign affairs (Nincic 1992; Jentleson 1992; Holsti 1992; Lian and Oneal 
1993). The public’s response to U.S. involvement in a crisis is not directly 
related to any of the several indicators of the importance or gravity of a 
crisis; and the media’s reporting of events, which is influential, can be 


explained only in relatively small part by the ICB measures. Of course, 
people can not be expected to know what is not reported; but there is a 
suggestion in our results that the public cannot "read between the lines" and 
interpret what it reads or that, indeed, it reads little beyond the headlines. 
One can wonder if this is adequate basis for judging the performance of 
presidents. 
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Appendix 


. Foreign Policy Crises, 1950-1985 


Crisis 


Korean War I 

Korean War II 

Korean War III 
Guatemala 

Dien Bien Phu 

Taiwan Straits I 
Taiwan Straits I 
Suez-Sinai Campaign 
Syria/Turkey Border 
Berlin Deadline 
Lebanon-Iraq Upheaval 
Taiwan Straits II 
Pathet Lao Offensive I 
Bay of Pigs 

Berlin Wall 

Vietcong Attack 
Pathet Lao Offensive II 
Cuban Missile Crisis 
Panama Canal 

Gulf of Tonkin 

Congo II 

Pleiku 

Dominican Republic 
Six Day War 

Pueblo 

Tet Offensive 
Vietnam Spring Offensive 
EC-121 Spyplane 
Invasion of Cambodia 
Black September 
Cienfuegos Sub Base 
Vietnam Ports Mining 
Christmas Bombing 
October Yom Kippur War 
Mayaguez 

War in Angola 

Shaba II 

Afghanistan Invasion 
US Hostages/Iran 
Invasion of Grenada 
Nicaragua MIG-21s 


Trigger 
Date 


6/25/50 
10/31/50 
4/26/53 
2/10/54 
3/20/54 
9/03/54 
1/10/55 
11/05/56 
8/18/57 
11/27/58 
7/14/58 
8/23/58 
3/09/61 
4/15/61 
8/13/61 
9/18/61 
5/06/62 
10/16/62 
1/10/64 
8/02/64 
9/26/64 
2/07/65 
4/24/65 
6/06/67 
1/22/68 
2/27/68 
2/22/69 
4/15/69 
4/21/70 
9/15/70 
9/16/70 
3/30/72 
12/04/72 
10/12/73 
5/12/75 
9/01/75 
5/14/78 
12/24/79 
11/04/79 
10/19/83 
11/06/84 


Response 
Date 


6/27/50 
11/30/50 
5/22/53 
6/18/54 
3/29/54 
9/12/54 
1/24/55 
11/06/56 
9/07/57 
12/14/58 
7/14/58 
8/25/58 
3/23/61 
4/18/61 
8/18/61 
11/15/61 
5/12/62 
10/20/62 
1/10/64 
8/04/64 
11/22/64 
2/13/65 
4/28/65 
6/10/67 
1/25/68 
3/31/68 
3/15/69 
4/17/69 
4/28/70 
9/21/70 
9/25/70 
5/08/72 
12/14/72 
10/25/73 
5/14/75 
9/25/75 
5/16/78 
1/02/80 
4/11/80 
10/23/83 
11/07/84 


tas defined by International Crisis Behavior Project (Brecher and Wilkenfeld 
1988, 196; Wilkenfeld, Brecher, and Moser 1988; Brecher and Wilkenfeld 1990) 
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6% 

-7% 

; -5% 

-5% 

3% 

3% 

3% 

7% 

-4% 
10. 5% 
6% 
12. -1% 
‘3. 6% | 
14. 5% 
15. 2% 
16. 3% 
-6% 
18. 11% 
19. -1% 
20. -4% 
21. -5% 
-2% 
23. 3% 
24. 7% 
25. -7% 
26. 9% 
27. 4s 
28. 1% 
29. 1% 
30. -6% 
31. -6% 
32. 9% 

33. -11% 
34. - 3% 
35. 11% 
36. 1% 
37. 2% 
38. 2% | 
39. 7% 
40. 83 
41. 3% | 


Notes 


We would like to thank Brad Lian and Fran Oneal for their assistance. 
Much of the research for this paper was completed while John Oneal was a 
Fellow in Foreign Policy Studies at the Social Science Research Council, whose 
support is gratefully acknowledged. 


1. The seven crises are the Lebanon-Iraq Upheaval, Six Day War, Tet 
Offensive, EC-121 Spyplane, Invasion of Cambodia, Cienfuegos Sub Base, and 
U.S. Hostages in Iran. Whether the first or second poll is involved, the 
effect should be to reduce the rally effect. To determine if our analyses 
were likely to be confounded, we estimated the coefficients in the following 
equation: RALLY = & + &,*OVERLAP, where OVERLAP is an indicator variable 
that identified the seven suspect cases. Contrary to expectations, & was 
positive, but insignificant (t= 1.20; p = .24). 


2. The president’s approval rating among members of his party, the 
opposition, and independents was not available in the polls used for Korean 
War I and II, Bay of Pigs, and Congo II. The average rally among all 
respondents for the other 37 cases is 1.5%. 


3. Edwards with Gallup (1990, 151) note that "the more time that has 
elapsed since a rally event, the more its impact is likely to be attenuated," 
so we wanted to insure that our results were not being unduly influenced by 
the timing of the poll after the president's major response. Accordingly, we 
estimated the following equation: RALLY = & + &,*TIME, where TIME equals the 
number of days from the major response to the second poll used to calculate 
RALLY. 8, equals -.042; but the estimate is not significant (t = -0.89; p = 
.38), and the adjusted R* equals .00. The mean value of TIME is 16 days. 


4. Lewis-Beck (1980) recommends regressing each independent variable on 
all others and using the largest R* to indicate the degree of 
multicollinearity. Regressing RALLY ition OM RALLY. and RALLY,., 
produced an R* equal to .53, which is’mot unusually High. — 


5. These dates were selected because the Korean War began in June 1950 
and the armistice was signed in July 1953. For the Vietnam war, August 1964 
saw passage of the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. Dating the end of the Vietnam 
War is more arbitrary. The principal justification for using December 1972 is 
that there were still 359 U.S. battle deaths that year. This is also the date 
used by Ostrom and Job (1986) and Wittkopf and Dehaven (1987). 


6. The ICB variable is OUTCOM, which goes from 1 for victory to 4 for 
defeat. The reverse ordering allows an easier interpretation of the 
coefficient in the regression equation: a greater OUTCOME should produce a 
larger RALLY. 


7. We tried substituting for OUTCOME the ICB variable OUTEVL, which 
assesses U.S. policy makers’ satisfaction with the outcome of a crisis. 
Neither it nor an interactive variable (OUTCOME*OUTEVL) produced results much 
different from those reported. 


8. The difficulty of coding BIPARTISAN is indicated by the Lebanon-Iraq 
Upheaval. The headline on July 16, 1958 of the New York Times’ coverage of 
President Eisenhower's response was "Critics in Senate Deplore Landing." The 
subhead was "Some Democrats are Bitter But Leaders Back Move." The story 
indicated that Lyndon Johnson, Sam Rayburn, and John McCormack supported the 
president, but Mike Mansfield and the other Democrats on the Foreign Relations 
Committee were opposed. Ultimately, we considered the opposition to be 
divided and coded the variable 0. 
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9. Interestingly, BIPARTISAN did not prove significant in analyses of 
the rally effect even among members of the opposition party. 


10. The two set of cases differ more than might be apparent. Lian and 
Oneal (1993) analyzed 36 major uses of force, but these occurred in only 30 
different ICB crises. In addition, in 7 of these 30 crises, the major 
response of the United States, which we use here to demarcate the period over 
which the rally effect is measured, was not the use of force. For example, 
during the siege of Dien Bien Phu, the U.S. deployed the Seventh Fleet to the 
region, which was the major use of force noted by Blechman and Kaplan (1978); 
but the major response was a later statement by Secretary of State Dulles 
calling for united action by the allies (Brecher, Wilkenfeld, and Moser 1988). 
Many believed that this might involve U.S. nuclear strikes against Viet Minh 
positions. 


11. There might be some doubt about the order of (2) a threat to 
political system, (3) a threat to territorial integrity, (4) a threat to 
influence; but GRAVTY is not coded 2 or 3 for the United States in any of its 
41 crises. 


12. We also ran a regression using another geographical variable in the 
ICB dataset. CRACTLOC provides a rough measure of the distance of the crisis 
actor from the location of the crisis. The sign was negative, as expected, 
but not significant. We also tried two alternatives for SUINV. The ICB data 
includes information regarding the state that triggered each foreign policy 
crisis (TRIGENT), so we created an instrumental variable that equalled 1 when 
this was the Soviet Union and 0 otherwise. This variable did not have the 
expected positive sign and was insignificant. The second alternative 
indicator of Soviet participation in a crisis was created using SUFAVR, which 
records U.S. policy makers’ attitude toward Soviet involvement in a crisis. 
Though the super powers were generally adversaries, the United States viewed 
Soviet actions favorably in 7 of its 41 foreign policy crises. For example, 
the USSR played a constructive role in getting the peace talks resumed 
following the Vietnam Ports Mining crisis of 1972. If sophisticated 
observers, the public might respond differently to Soviet involvement in a 
crisis when their actions are viewed favorably by U.S. leaders. To test this 
possibility, we created a variable USATT, using the information in SUFAVR. 
USATT equalled 1 when the attitude of U.S. policy makers toward Soviet 
activity was unfavorable, 0 if Soviet actions were viewed neutrally, and -1 if 
viewed favorably. We then created an interactive variable (SUACT) that 
equalled SUINV*USATT. Greater values of SUACT indicate more dramatic Soviet 
actions that are viewed unfavorably by U.S. officials. SUACT was positively 
related to RALLY, but the estimated coefficient was insignificant. 


13. Marra, Ostrom, and Simon’s (1990) complete set of cases was not 
available. 


14. The greatest correlations are between MAJREG and TRIGGR (r = -.58) 
and SEVERITY and SUINV (r = .51). All other correlations have an absolute 
value less than .28. 


15. Substituting SUTHRET for SUINV produced much weaker results. 


16. Contrary to Brody's (1984) expectations, the opposition was more 
often critical of the president's response (10 times) than supportive (8 
times). 


17. It also seemed possible that critical statements by the opposition 
would be more newsworthy than praise; but a variable created to reflect this 
assumption did not do quite as well as OPPOSITION. In addition, NYTIMES was 


| 


not significantly related to OUTCOME, the U.S. policy makers’ satisfaction 
with the outcome (OUTEVL), or an interactive term of the two. 
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Table 1 
The Rally Effect of U.S. Foreign Policy Crises, 1950-1985: 


President’s Approval Rating Before Trigger - Rating After Major Response, 
in percentages 


Mean Std. Dev. 


All Respondents 


President’s Party 


Opposition Party 


Independents 


? 
N eel Min Max 
41 -11 11 
37 2.0 5.9 -10 19 : 
37 1.0 7.5 16 
a 37 1.8 5.0 -09 16 


Table 2 


Estimated Coefficients for the Rally Effect for all Respondents (RALLY), 
U.S. Foreign Policy Crises, 1950-1985 


Independent Variable 


RALLY. 
SE, 
Std. beta 


probability 


party 


RALLY, 50s ition 


RALLY; 


indep 


N 


Adjusted R? 


Eqn 1 
0.326 
0.042 
0.348 
<.001 
0.359 
0.035 
0.488 
<.001 
0.313 
0.045 
0.284 
<.001 
a 41 
96 


Table 3 


Estimated Coefficients for the Rally Effect for all Respondents (RALLY) , 
U.S. Foreign Policy Crises, 1950-1985 and 
Major Uses of Force During a Crisis, 1950-1984 


Uses of Force Uses of Force 
Revised Lian & Oneal 
Independent Variable (1993) 


SE, i 
probability ‘ .05 


SEVERITY 


POSTWAR 


APPROVAL, 


BIPARTISAN 


OUTCOME 


CONSTANT 


N 


Adjusted R? 


-0.186 -0.287 -0.373 
0.474 0.567 0.546 
.70 .62 .50 
WAR -4.30 -6.04 -5.89 
.04 .03 .02 
-2.73 -4.33 -4.13 
2.62 2.2i 2.19 
.30 .07 .07 
-0.093 -0.145 -0.125 
0.084 0.083 0.081 
.09 
FS 0.623 1.58 2.82 
L471 1.54 
. 68 .08 
0.512 -0.406 -0.505 
0.812 0.919 0.88 
. 66 57 
5.01 12.79 12.50 
8.66 7: 7.24 
.10 
| 4l 36 36 
18 .21 


Table 4 


Estimated Coefficients for the Rally Effect for all Respondents (RALLY), 
U.S. Foreign Policy Crises, 1950-1985 


Independent Variables Eqn 3 Eqn 4 Eqn 5 


NYTIMES 
SE, ‘ BS 
probability 


APPROVAL, 


TRIGGR 


Constant 


N 


Adjusted R? 


Eqn 6 
3.49 3.95 
1.69 
.05 .005 
WAR -4.92 -5.13 -3.06 
1.84 1.94 2.19 1.55 
.02 .02 .03 .06 
POSTWAR -2.73 -3.05 -3.28 
2.20 2.32 2.44 
.20 .19 
-0.0859 -0.0912 -0.102 
0.0710 0.0729 0.074 
23 .22 .18 
0.227 
0.254 
.38 
GRAVTY 0.274 
1.575 
86 
SUINV -0.448 
0.362 
MAJRES -0.0213 
MAJREG -0.848 
1.80 
64 
4.84 2.83 8.39 -2.35 
5.88 8.32 6.68 1.98 
42 .22 24 | 
Z 41 41 41 41 
.21 .21 .23 


Table 5 


Estimated Coefficients for the Coverage by the New York Times (NYTIMES) 
of the President’s Major Response During U.S. Crises, 1950-1985 


Independent Variables Eqn 7 Eqn 8 Eqn 9 


MAJRES £ .0970 .0978 .0894 
SE, .0371 .0344 .0318 
probability .O1 .007 .008 


.0543 .0771 
.0448 .0379 .0359 
.16 .04 


SEVERITY .0208 
.0605 


TRIGGR .0176 
.0354 
.62 
.157 
.167 
ian 
.129 
56 


OPPOSITION 


Constant 


N 


Adjusted R? 


SUINV 0 
0.213 
0.161 
.06 
0.459 
0.165 
.009 
0.372 0.0684 
0.83 0.300 0.293 
ata .82 
4l 41 4l 
a3 .16 .29 
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What is entailed in living an ethical life today? I 
understand the contemporary "crisis of the subject" in the 
humanities and social sciences to be a variation on this ques- 
tion. Michel Foucault puts the problem I am approaching well in 
The Care of the Self when he speaks of a crisis of the subject 

as "a difficulty in the manner in which the individual could form 
himself as an ethical subject of his actions [...] and give a 
purpose to his existence."! Though Foucault's remarks are 
addressed to the Hellenistic period, the general problem he 
identifies, as he himself knew, is acutely present in our late 
modern time.* Today, as in the late classical period, the ques- 
tion of ethics (and politics, which relation to ethics I seek to 
revitalize) is accompanied by spatial and temporal transforma- 
tions which throw into question the adequacy of given ways of 
conceiving our relations with one another and the world we 
inhabit.’ Indeed, there is a disjuncture, I shall suggest, 

between prevalent forms of "rationality" and ethics and 
predominant relations and effects of power. Our ways of thinking 
and our notions of ethical conduct are ill-suited to the "problem 
of evil" as it is transposed by contemporary power relations.4 
The result is a "crisis of the subject", a disorientation in con- 
ceiving and pursuing an ethical life, a difficulty in perpetually 
asking and provisionally enacting answers to the question of how 
to live both freely and responsibly. To anticipate. What does 
conducting oneself ethically entail when one bears but does not 
possess power, when one is as much constituted by the power one 
carries as others are influenced or harmed by one's power 
effects? I do not attempt to fully answer that question in this 
paper. Rather, I seek to clarify the problem and to identify what 
stands in the way of squarely facing it. 

To do so, I sketch the predominant, contemporary imagination 
of power, as well as hint at alternatives to it. Such an imagina- 
tion is configured by the interaction between relations of power 
and ways of thinking which engender particular impressions of 
power.° An imagination of power imbues a broader political ethos 
which consists of the mutually interdependent relations among 
forms of (political and non-political) association, 
"rationalities", and ethical practices. A political ethos is con- 
ditional. Thinking and ethics are cultivated by the character and 
quality of political or "common" power.©® Changes in any of these 
aspects may induce changes in the political ethos as a whole. 
Ineffectuality in any of them may strain the whole. Hobbes, I 
argue, offers a paradigmatic statement of the fundaments of the 
predominant political ethos of late modern states and the 
imagination of power which informs it. This political ethos 
preempts the political preconditions of leading an ethical life 
amidst contemporary power relations and their transformation of 
the "problem of evil". It fosters a "crisis of the subject" by 
obstructing political spaces in which individuals might become 
thinking agents of the powers which frame their conduct and 
through which they in turn shape others' actions. I conclude by 


suggesting how we might approach this "crisis" anew given this 
background. 
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I proceed toward this conclusion first by considering Hobbes 
own poignant, yet insufficiently appreciated understanding of 
"will to power" and the "problem of evil". In the second section, 
I sketch in broad outline the governing discourse of power and 
the body politic which Hobbes' political theory determines is 
best suited to respond to our modern ethical and political 
predicaments. On my understanding, what Hobbes proffers resonates 
with Michel Foucault's headless body politic permeated by "bio- 
power". To the extent that we misunderstand Hobbes, reading him 
either as the advocate of an absolute, ceaselessly inter- 
ventionist state designed to protect us from ourselves and one 
another or as the champion of individuality who theorized a mini- 
malist state to preserve our freedom, we misunderstand ourselves. 
Challenging these (mis)readings is furthered by considering how 
and why subject-citizens are swayed to authorize Leviathan's 
governing powers. The final section reads the contemporary head- 
less body politic to glean what implications for power relations 
and ethics follow from their doing so. 

My perspective throughout is the corollary of a mutual trans- 
figuration among the views of Hobbes, Foucault, and Hannah 
Arendt.® In my judgment, these three writers are particularly 
instructive for discerning contemporary power relations and the 
ethical and political difficulties in which they ensnare us. 
Certainly, however, they are not the only ones who could help 
answer my primary questions. How do we think about power? What 
impressions do we have of it? How do we conceive of our relation- 


ship to it and with what effects upon our "selves" and "others"? 


Will to power and the ordinariness of evil 

Thomas Hobbes' articulates the fundaments of the contemporary 
imagination of power. The assumptions about thinking, power, and 
their interrelationship which structure his political theory con- 
tinue to constrict our imaginations. Though I seek a critical 
purchase on the political rationality infusing our impressions of 
power, doing so does not entail a wholesale critique or rejection 
of Hobbes' political theory. His insights into the political and 
ethical conditions of modern power are indispensable. The task of 
this section is to begin to clarify those relations and their 
implications as Hobbes helps us understand them. This is a first 
step toward discerning the predominant imagination of power. 

It is well-known that Hobbes' "state of nature", that fic- 
tional starting-point of social contract theories, is 
indistinguishable from a state of war. It is while describing 
this state of "political nothingness" that he penned his most 
(in)famous phrase about the "solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and 
short" character of human life.’ In such a state of war, we are 
all "invaders", according to Hobbes, equally able to kill one 
another. Even greater equality is found in our faculties of mind 
"([fjor prudence is but Experience; which equal time, equally bes- 
towes on all men, in those things they equally apply themselves 
unto (L:13; p.183)." From our equality of ability "“ariseth equal- 
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ity of hope in the attaining of our Ends" which makes us enemies 
of one another “endeavour[{ing] to destroy, or subdue one an 
other" not only when we have the bad fortune to desire the same 
thing, but always, because competition and conflict are intrinsic 
to the pursuit of felicity.1° The securing of one's own well- 
being in the world challenges that of others and, most often, 
brings comparable aggression upon oneself. Self-preservation 
demands power, and ina "state of nature" conquest and dominion 
are perfectly justifiable because necessary.}! Human beings are 
predisposed to make war, not because we are naturally bellicose, 
though some of us are, but because our survival depends upon it 
(L:13; pp.184-185). 

Hobbes identifies as a "generall inclination of all mankind, 
a perpetuall and restlesse desire of Power after power, that 
ceaseth only in Death." This ceaseless quest for power, which 
threatens order and presages war, is not due in any simple way 
(if at all) to insatiable desire. Rather, Hobbes maintains that 
one must exercise and increase one's power to stay even "because 
he cannot assure the power and means to live well, which he hath 
present, without the acquisition of more (L:11; p.161)." Securing 
and maintaining our locations in the world, the habits and 
beliefs they express and the social spaces in which we make our 
way, demands the continuous exercise of power. Faced with the 
aspirations of others, without a perpetual and restless desire 
for power, Hobbes asserts, we cannot live. 

Hobbes is the first thoroughly modern theorist of "will to 
power".12 By this I do not mean, as the phrase is often 
understood, that Hobbes believes that we all possess a will to 
dominate others for the sake of domination itself, though some of 
us may. Rather, a doctrine of will to power begins with the 
belief that diversity is ontologically given and that manifesta- 
tions of this diversity carry with them power effects. Hobbes 
presupposes that we regard the world and find our bearings in it 
according to differentiating perspectives rooted in our "bodies" 
(which are the product of "artifice" as much as "nature") and 
their peculiar histories. In our quest for felicity, as we pursue 
the perceived needs and desires of our "bodies", we have effects 
upon others. All our activities, including our thinking, are 
vehicles of power. In fact, "differences of Wit" may be 
attributed to "more or lesse Desire of Power". Different bodies 
produce disparate desires for power (and the objects it seeks), 
engendering divergent thoughts.+73 Every thought, opinion or judg- 
ment is laced with power, our pursuit of it, our conniving to 
retain it, or our envy at another's holdings. "For the Thoughts, 
are to the Desires, as Scouts and Spies, to range abroad, and 
find the way to the things Desired (L:8; p.139)." Our thinking is 
bound to our body and its interests, to our quest for power, 
whether our possession or lack of it. Our faculties are directed 
toward securing and maintaining the locations and social spaces 
in which we pursue our felicity. As we do so, we exercise power. 
If we cease to do so, "we're dead", both because we are no longer 
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fulfilling the conditions necessary to staying alive, as well as 
liable to be killed, whether directly or indirectly, by others in 
full pursuit of their felicity. 

Our views and habits cannot simply coexist, or rarely so, and 
certainly not across the expanse of a body politic, because we 
seek to make the world in our own image, to shape the spaces in 
which we make our way in a manner which confirms and affirms our 
habits and views. In doing so, we have divergent power effects 
which combat and compete with others' efforts to do the same. 

You would cultivate the commons for food, where I would build a 
factory. You would rent an apartment, I would turn it into a con- 
dominium. You would teach my children evolutionary theory, I 
would have them know that God created them in His likeness. The 
views and practices which prevail reflect and reinforce patterns 
of power (which, as we shall see, are often "invisible") render- 
ing the world responsive to some persons and projects while 
obdurate to others. 

As a theorist of will to power, Hobbes transposes the "prob- 
lem of evil" by secularizing and externalizing it. In a word, 
Hobbes recognizes the ordinariness of evil. In our time, this 
idea has been explored most notably by Hannah Arendt who coined 
the phrase the "banality of evil" through her effort to 
understand Adolph Eichmann who demonstrated that ordinary, 
thoughtless evil could be as, if not more, potent and destructive 
than its "radical" forms. Arendt's conclusion upon reflecting on 
the horrors of this century was that "no wicked heart [...] is 
necessary to cause great evil" and that "the sad truth of the 
matter is that most evil is done by people who never made up 
their mind to be either good or bad."14 This understanding, I 
suggest, is close to Hobbes' own, even as he is determined to 
evade some of its consequences. Evil is not a mysterious force 
without us, nor an obstinate element deep within us. In its most 
typically modern forms, it is rarely intended and not often the 
product of malice, but is an effect of simply living our loca- 
tions and pursuing our felicity. Everyday evil (what Arendt 
called "trespasses") does not originate in sin, nor, at least in 
its most usual forms, is it pathological, however inclined we may 
be to name it so. Rather, modern evil arises from and rests upon 
the surface of beings and things.}5 

In Arendt's formulation, which echoes Hobbes, the spaces in 
which we pursue our felicity are made as we master necessity by 
means of force, coercion, and violence toward nature and other 
human beings. 1¢ In her view, necessity, and therefore compulsion, 
persists wherever human life is sustained.1’ The satisfaction of 
human, "bodily" needs for food, shelter, and leisure (among other 
things), includes compelling nature, oneself, and others to bear 
the burdens of life. Like Hobbes, Arendt regards making as the 
chief mode of activity for mastering necessity and fabricating 
our locations. Because making or poiesis entails the mastery of 
others and oneself, an element of violence and violation inheres 
in all fabrication.18 Through our activities, we insert ourselves 
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into a web-like world. Through word and deed, we disrupt what 
precedes us or may initiate something altogether new.!? When we 
forge our locations in the world and pursue our felicity, we 
"trespass" against others. 

On one understanding, evil is an external force assailing men 
and women from without and is typical of naturalistic, some would 
Say more primitive, mythologies. By contrast, Euripides, who 
influenced Hobbes, was among those who first represented human 
beings confronting the mystery of evil as part of their own 
being, like Medea who experienced passion as a force possessing 
her. Typically, and rightly, this projection of evil as 
mysteriously entrenched in the recesses of our being, is 
understood to have catalyzed a deep, confessing subject who 
interrogates him or herself to uncover and convert its 
intractable, evil-generating parts. Given Hobbes' preoccupation 
with human passions and their relationship to all of our 
activities, especially those which threaten civil order, it is 
understandable that we often associate a deep, interiorized con- 
ception of evil with Hobbes' view.??2 I think we are at least 
partly mistaken, however, in doing so.*3 We can understand evil 


as adhering in our being without having recourse to a notion of 
original sin or its secularized equivalents. Rather, we can 
understand the "problem of evil" ensuing with our being in the 
world as the traces we leave on the surface of all to which we 
are related through our "bodies" and activities. We exercise 
power and engender its effects whether we build a factory or 


cultivate the commons, rent an apartment or convert it into a 
condominium, teach creationism or evolutionary theory. 

When we transpose Hobbes' understanding into a deep, interi- 
orized evil, we risk obscuring modern human beings' ethical 
predicament and the political problem imparted by will to power. 
This is the predicament and problem Hobbes himself sought to con- 
front (though, as I argue, his solution is ultimately 
unsatisfactory, at least from the perspective of leading an ethi- 
cal life in the contemporary body politic). If every human act, 
including the expression of opinion, entails the exercise of 
power, every thought and deed is potentially "seditious", that 
is, a threat to political and social order. If all ideas are the 
expression of will to power, then political discourse may be as 
treacherous as the fields of military battle or a street fight, 
because it may lead to them. The quest for power, and the unend- 
ing challenges to it if power is gained, is "such a warre, as is 
every man against every man." More precisely, the exercise of 
"will to power", without the mediation and shield provided by a 
"common power", is an act of war. Without such a power, Hobbes 
concludes, we will inevitably fall into war with one another bent 
on thoughtlessly asserting our own truths and the way of life 
they secure. War prevails not only when there are actual battles, 
"but in a tract of time, wherein the Will to contend by Battell 
is sufficiently known (L:13 pp. 185-186)." In such a state of 
war, natural or civil, "nothing can be Unjust. The notions of 


Right and Wrong, Justice and Injustice have there no place (L:13 
p.188)." Good and evil in such a state are expressions of pas- 
sion, matters of “opinion", not "knowledge". The reign of private 
opinion regarding good and evil, and the absence of knowledge, 
predominate in a "state of war" because there is no sovereignty 
producing or authorizing the knowledge and power necessary to 
keep us all in awe (L:13 p.185; L:15 pp.216-217). "“Seditious 
opinion", Hobbes believes, foretells the dissolution of the com- 
monwealth and human devolution into war. Yet the proliferation of 
such opinion seems endemic to social life. How are we to respond 
to this situation in such a way as to secure not only our sur- 
vival but also "commodious living"? Given the ordinariness of 
evil, what must this "common power" be? 

A textbook interpretation of Hobbes proceeds from an imminent 
threat of war to the creation of an absolute sovereign with both 
the authority and power to protect us from one another. "Natural 
individuals" transfer their rights to a unified agent ("king") 
resting atop the body politic (its "head") whose prohibitions 
determine right from wrong, thus clarifying our freedoms and 
duties, and whose sword keeps us obedient by punishing trans- 
gressors. Under these civil conditions we cannot successfully 
make war, because we are certain of the sovereign's retribution, 
and therefore we will not do so. Where and when the sovereign is 
not bearing down upon us, however, we are free to do as we like. 

This representation of power and the body politic in general, 
and of Hobbes' Leviathan in particular, is the touchstone for 
Michel Foucault's well-known critique of "sovereign" theories of 
power and the "repressive hypothesis". As heirs of Hobbes, 
Foucault believes that we "moderns" are still preoccupied with 
the concentration of power flowing from one place. We still 
search for the origin of power and wish to measure its force. Of 
course, Foucault claims, so long as we continue to do so, we 
shall never comprehend contemporary power relations because we 
neglect the fact that "[p]Jower is constructed and functions on 
the basis of particular powers, myriad issues, myriad effects of 
power" as they disperse and multiply among the institutions and 
practices which figure a body politic.?* Individuals, circulating 
through the social body, are the primary vehicles of power and 
that social body itself is formed through "the materiality of 
power operating on the bodies of individuals."25 In its capillary 
form, power “reaches into the very grain of individuals, touches 
their bodies and inserts itself into their actions and attitudes, 
their discourses, learning processes and everyday lives."?° As we 
move through social space, we carry with us the effects of these 
modes of power. Individuals, vehicles for wider powers, struggle 
against one another in their mutual relations. Political theory, 
Foucault claims, has tended to conceal these battles. Its obses- 
sion with personified sovereignty has deflected attention from 
local power effects and the subjugations to which they attest, 
while furthering them by legitimating the institutions and prac- 
tices through which such power is masked.?’? In other words, 


Foucault believes that we are still preoccupied with finding the 
"head" of a body politic which now, for all intents and purposes, 
is headless. If we are to understand power, we must cease to 
think of it in terms of sovereignty and law or an originary, 
unified agent. Yet, Foucault says, for the most part “in politi- 
cal thought and analysis, we still have not cut off the head of 
the king. "28 

Foucault's rejection of sovereign theories of power and the 
social contract tradition seems ineluctably to lead him to con- 
ceptualize power in terms of battles, strategies, and tactics. 
Once you detach the question of power from law, he explains, you 
are led to ask the question whether power is not a generalized 
sort of war. In fact his hypothesis is that politics is war con- 
tinued by other means.?9 This inversion of Clausewitz's for- 
mulation has a triple significance and Foucault elaborates each 
throughout his middle works. ?° 

First, politics sanctions and upholds the disequilibrium of 
forces that are displayed in war. If, to employ the Hobbesian 
formulation, we authorize a sovereign to get ourselves out of a 
state of war, it is Foucault's view that the civil society so 
facilitated perpetuates disparities in power and forms of domina- 
tion present in those earlier battles. The second significance 
follows from the first. "Civil peace" should be interpreted as a 
continuation of war, if by other means.?! This is why, to 
Foucault's mind, sovereign theories of power mislead and obscure. 
The essential function of discourses of right, Foucault claims, 
has been to efface the domination intrinsic to power while his 
objective is to invert this pattern and give due weight to the 
fact of domination.?* This goal is most insistently pursued in 
Discipline & Punish where he argues that a military model of 
strategies and tactics provides a fundamental means of preventing 
civil disorder.3?3 Such a "microphysics of power" inhibits out- 
right warfare in civil society as it informs disciplinary prac- 
tices.74 The necessity of combat and rules of strategy provide 
whatever coherence or unity these mechanisms of power possess. 
War is the logic of power. "In this central and centralized 
humanity, the effect and instrument of complex power relations, 
bodies and forces subjected by multiple mechanisms of ‘incarcera- 
tion', objects for discourses that are themselves elements of 
this strategy, we must hear the distant roar of battle."35 

Thus, we arrive at the third significance of Foucault's 
hypothesis, namely, that history is the "hazardous play of 
dominations" with all outcomes ultimately being the effect of 
war, the products of a contest of strength, and finally decided 
by a recourse to "arms".°© This remains an immensely influential 
formulation and, with few exceptions, infuses contemporary 
genealogies of power relations. Heirs of (one reading of) 
Nietzsche and Foucault understand systems of meaning and value as 
the product of continuous struggle, "false arrests", “arbitrary 
fixings and impositions", even "violent practices".3’ Who is at 
war with whom in the headless body politic? Foucault hazards 
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another hypothesis: "it's all against all....Who fights against 
whom? We all fight each other. And there is always in each of us 
something that fights something else."38 Foucault relocates 
Hobbes' "state of nature" finding that battles and sometimes out- 
right war traverse "civil society" and its subjects. Disciplinary 
tactics and mechanisms secure social order by containing and con- 
cealing these battles even as such strategies further the effects 
of war. A simultaneously individualizing and totalizing mode of 
power orders this “carceral society". We come to think of our- 
selves as individuals in ways which facilitate our incorporation 
into a social totality. Political integration is not 
accomplished, however, by a sovereign agent who like a king 
forces our subjection, specifies our role(s) and delimits our 
activity by articulating prohibitions and punishing transgres- 
sions. We are incorporated into this totality as we become sub- 
jectified by its political rationality.?? The headless body 
politic is permeated by agonistic power relations in which we all 
partake and are implicated. If we are to analyze and contest 
these relations, Foucault says, we must eschew the model of 
Leviathan in the study of power. 

As my reading of Hobbes as a theorist of will to power sug- 
gests, Foucault is wrong, at least about Hobbes. Hobbes is keenly 
aware of just how pertinacious war is.*! Like Foucault, and 
Machiavelli before him, Hobbes believes that all states are 
founded in conquest and therefore that "scarce a Commonwealth in 
the world [...] beginnings can in conscience be justified (L:R&C; 
p.722)." Likewise, a state of war always looms in international 
relations. But Hobbes' teaching about the intransigence of war is 
more thoroughgoing still. He sensitizes us to the persistence of 
war in "civil society", two aspects of it especially. First, 
Hobbes judges it impossible to transform or discharge the 
actualities of will to power (though, as I argue below, his 
political theory does place some hope in concealing or moderating 
will to power by depoliticizing social relations and the dif- 
ferences that emerge within them and by detheologizing discourses 
of power). Our disparate desires and divergent thoughts cannot 
and should not be leveled. Life always remains a race in which 
outcomes are relationally determined. My value and worth are con- 
tingent upon your granting or respecting them, fostering a proto- 
Hegelian struggle for recognition.** The ramifications of such 
contests are not purely psychological, of course, for struggle 
among various ways of imaging our selves and world influence what 
that world is made to be and the beings and things to which it 
either recurs (eg., factories, condominiums, evolutionary theory) 
or resists (eg., subsistence agriculture, affordable housing, 
creationism). Second, Hobbes positing of an unrenounceable right 
to life under any government may be read as tacit admission that 
individuals are in a state of war vis-a-vis the life- and 
liberty-threatening projects of the social totality into which 
they are incorporated.*? Just as individuals, alone and in asso- 
ciation, would re-make us in ways which serve their interests and 
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purposes, so also governments, even "democratic" governments in 
whose collective projection we partake, would use us for purposes 
other than our own.** When these projects forebode enslavement or 
termination, Hobbes may be read as teaching that we have a right 
to resist; at the very least, he provides resources for con- 
ceptualizing such antagonism. 

Hobbes does differ from many of the contemporary genealogists 
with whom he shares a social ontology, however, in that he would 
have us examine and redress the roots of war to attenuate its 
likelihood or ferocity. Doing so entails theorizing “common 
power" and interrogating individual conduct. Hobbes' strategy is 
not without its dangers, as I argue below, but it does have the 
virtue of highlighting ethical questions posed by the individ- 
ual's participation in power relations. Foucault's middle works, 
and genealogies informed by them, often do not so much politi- 
cally theorize the subject's relationship to the body politic as 
represent that subject as a discursive effect of tactics and 
strategies. However ironically or inadvertently, as Foucault him- 
self later acknowledged, this approach sustains a negative, 
"repressive" model of power to the extent that it conceives sub- 
jects as targets rather than as agents of power and represents 
"common power", no matter what its form, quality, or character, 
as equivalent to domination. (We can understand Foucault's late 
turn to ethical practice as a response to this theoretical and 
political problem.) In other words, when we image power as 
"domination" even while acknowledging its positivity and produc- 
tivity, and we do so whenever we speak of power becoming 
inscribed or (op)pressing upon an object, we tend to elide the 
subjects' participation in the incorporation of power as well as 
how individuals actively carry and exercise it. Though circum- 
stances of domination do exist, namely where an individual or 
group is so forcefully contained that the freedom of a response 
is denied them, it is increasingly acknowledged that such situa- 
tions are atypical within late modern states, even as we continue 
to use language which belies this professed understanding. 45 
When we document wars over truth, meaning, and value without 
theorizing the subject's perpetuation of power relations, 
however, we may further inflame the politics of resentment. When 
representations of the inevitable exercise of power are not 
accompanied by explorations of how and to what extent individuals 
may exercise power "responsibly" or redirect its effects, and the 
political preconditions of their doing so, it is not surprising 
that many are overcome by the impression of politics and culture 
as an, if highly mediated, war of all against all and succumb to 
belief in its inevitability. 

Genealogies document "wars of truth" many sovereign theories 
conceal including, as we shall see, in its own distinctive way, 
Hobbes' own. But too often we do not query the roots of war or 
the imagination of power which informs our impressions. Even if 
we are persuaded through genealogical critique that such wars 
exist, resources for conceiving how we participate in or per- 


petuate them (and thus how we may politically moderate them) are 
still wanting. From this perspective, we are often the victims of 
war, rarely its instigators. While Foucault's middle works would 
have us "cut off the head of the king" in the interest of 
documenting and intervening in battles, the theorist of Leviathan 
entreats us to interrogate our predilection to make war in hopes 
of alleviating it. If the "problem of evil" arises simply with 
our being in the world, Hobbes proffers an ethics of individu- 
ality to temper those effects and governing powers sagacious 
enough to cultivate it. As we shall see, Hobbes' political theory 
does not resolve our ethical and political predicament, but it 
does crystallize our confusion. 


Subject-Citizens and a Corporeal Soul 
The symbolism of the king's body and the physiology of 

the body politic is a shifting terrain. Historically, it has been 
a field where political and theoretical contests are acted out, 
and it remains so.*® It is not wholly inaccurate to associate 
Hobbes' political theory with a unified and all-powerful 
sovereign as Foucault and so many others have done. Hobbes did 
articulate the art by which "is created that great LEVIATHAN 
called a COMMON-WEALTH, or STATE, [...] of greater stature and 
strength" than the natural man for whose protection and defense 
it was intended (L: "Introduction" p.81). Hobbes is a theorist of 
absolute sovereignty and its governing powers. Yet the 
physiological symbolism Hobbes uses to elaborate the character of 
the body politic reveals hitherto overlooked aspects of his con- 
ception of this power and reveals unexpected significances of 
Foucault's admonition that the time has come to "cut off the head 
of the king". In this section, I elaborate the character of 
governing power and, in the final section of the paper, consider 
the multiple meanings and significances of the headlessness of 
the contemporary body politic. 

In De Cive, Hobbes (re)figures the body politic: 

They who compare a city and its citizens with a man and his 

members, almost all say, that he who hath the supreme power 

in the city is in relation to the whole city, such as a head 

is to the whole man. But it appears by what hath already been 

said, that he who is endued with such power [...] hath a 

relation to the city, not as that of the head, but of the 

soul to the body. For it is the soul by which a man hath a 

will, that is, can either will or nil; so by him who hath the 

supreme power, and no otherwise, the city hath a will, and 

can either will or nil.*? 
And in Leviathan, Hobbes retains this earlier figuring of the 
body politic when he claims that "the Soveraignty is an 
Artificiall Soul, [...] giving life and motion to the whole body 
(L: "Introduction" p.81)." Hobbes' anatomy of the body politic, 
coupled with an understanding of his doctrine of a corporeal 
soul, suggests that he did not conceive governing powers as 
simply prohibitive or repressive, nor their effects as only cen- 
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trally generated. Rather, Hobbes imaged productive governing 
powers permeating the social body. 

Hobbes' refashioning of the soul is a centerpiece of his 
rationalization of Biblical teaching and, relatedly, his effort 
to dispel the "Dark Doctrines" that undermine political author- 
ity.4® The doctrine of an immortal soul, whose salvation is often 
interpreted as demanding actions that contravene obedience to 
worldly political authority, rests on the erroneous belief in 
incorporeal substances supported by "the Schoolmen" and allowed 
by Aristotle. To speak of incorporeal substances is "an absurdity 
of speech".49 "By the name of the spirit ["and the soul of man is 
a spirit") we understand a body natural, but of such subtilty 
that it worketh not on the senses; but that filleth up the place 
which the image of a visible body might fill up (EL:1I:11 p.55)." 
Our conception of spirit, Hobbes says, is of "a figure without 
colour". But the notion of a figure implies dimension and thus a 
spirit is something that has dimension, however difficult it may 
be to discern. It is common, Hobbes admits, for people to speak 
of spirits, the soul and the like, as incorporeal, that is, "as 
without dimensions and quantity", but to do so contradicts Scrip- 
ture and is indicative of a fundamental misunderstanding. 

[I]t is said of the spirit, that it abideth in men; sometime 

that it dwelleth in them, sometimes that it cometh on then, 

that it descendeth, and cometh and goeth; and that spirits 
are angels, that is to say messengers: all which words do 
consignify locality; and locality is dimension, is body, be 

it ever so subtile (EL:I:11 p.55-56). 

Hobbes concludes that the language of Scripture favors those who 
hold spirits and the soul, which is a form of spirit, "for cor- 
poreal, than them that hold the contrary (EL:II:11 p.56)." The 
soul, like any other non-imaginary part of the universe, accord- 
ing to Hobbes' materialist perspective, occupies some place and 
is subject to change; it is body.°° To think otherwise is "but a 
false opinion concerning the force of imagination." "(T)hat which 
is not Body, is no part of the universe," but a figment of an 
absurd imagination (EL:I:11 p.56). 

In selecting the soul as the figure for sovereignty, Hobbes 
therefore suggests that it possesses quantity and dimension, that 
is, “locality", however subtle it may be or difficult to discern. 
Yet the soul, unlike the head, also suggests a force that 
permeates the organism rather than being located in a single 
place; it gives life and motion to the whole body. The soul does 
not move along a single, prescribed path, from the top down as it 
were, but is manifest and expressed throughout the body; and its 
effects, as befits the corporeal, are material. We can expect 
sovereignty's governing powers, like a corporeal soul, to be 
material, as well as pervasive and productive. 

Hobbes' doctrine of the corporeal soul facilitates his 
response to the "problem of evil" by serving his critique of a 
“politics of conscience", and it does so in two ways. First, he 
denies legitimacy to those who seek to defend their political and 


social disobedience or disruptions by reference to the health of 
their immortal soul or conscience. This effect is widely recog- 
nized. But the political theoretical implications of Hobbes' dis- 
missal of all things incorporeal, as well as discourses about 
them, has not been sufficiently appreciated. Religious and 
political dissenters in Hobbes' time often invoked powers 
incorporeal or invisible to materialize their own apparently 
absent power and to represent patterns of power they wanted to 
change. Thinking together (con-science), these political actors 
concretized their impressions of (previously) invisible powers, 
generated political meanings to comprehend them, and devised 
political strategies to alter them. Denying the existence of 
incorporeal substances, Hobbes deauthorizes such political dis- 
course and rules it out of order, naming it the figment of absurd 
imaginations. The significance of this discursive innovation will 
become apparent when we see that governing powers become as dif- 
ficult to conjure as the soul and thereby inspire awe and 
reverence for the body politic they manage like the fear of 
invisible powers Hobbes deems the seed of religious sentiment 
(L:11 p.168). 

Hobbes' determination regarding incorporeality has con- 
sequences for the imagination of power. First, it effects impres- 
sions of power by delimiting what forms and manifestations of it 
can be conceived and represented. Identifying invisible or 
incorporeal intimations of "will to power" is a sure sign of 
"madness". Second, it has consequences for our ways of thinking" 
it authorizes "reasoning alone" reflective of an individual 
body's interests and local research into the causes and effects 
of power's material manifestations; it delegitimizes conscience 
as the "thinking together" of individuals bound by their impres- 
sions of “invisible powers".°! This serves Hobbes' response to 
the "problem of evil" by dissuading the discernment, contestation 
or recreation of invisible and incorporeal patterns of power. 
Political challenges to others' ways of being in the world or the 
body politic's absolute sovereignty are rendered signs of 
intolerance and sedition. Depoliticization of ethical questions 
and detheologization of discourses of power, Hobbes concludes, 
can prevent war, both civil and anarchic. 

The "aptness" of the corporeal soul as a figure for governing 
power is confirmed by Hobbes' more literal renderings of that 
power, its character, ends, and effects.°? Foucault associates 
theories of sovereign power like Hobbes' with a conception of law 
as prohibition, as that which says "no".5? For Hobbes, however, 
civil laws do not primarily prohibit, rather they direct subjects 
and produce effects; they mold more than they suppress their 
object. 

A good Law is that, which is Needfull, for the Good of the 

People, and withall Perspicuous. For the use of Lawes, (which 

are but Rules Authorised) is not to bind the People from all 

Voluntary actions; but to direct and keep them in such 

motion, as not to hurt themselves by their own impetuous 
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desires, rashnesse, or indiscretion, as Hedges are set, not 
to stop Travelers, but to keep them in the way (L:30 p.388). 
The good of the people, as Hobbes specifies earlier in the same 
chapter, is their safety by which "is not meant a bare Preserva- 
tion, but also other Contentments of life, which every man by 
lawfull Industry, without danger, or hurt to the Commonwealth, 
shall acquire to himselfe (L:30 p.376)." Civil laws procure the 
"commodious living" impossible in a "state of nature". They do so 
by regulating "plenty", the distribution of materials conducive 
to life, and through "the conveyance of it by convenient conduits 
to the public use (L:24; pp.294-295)." The laws' principal objec- 
tive is to create conditions where persons may nourish themselves 
and live more contentedly (L:17; p.227). For example, when men 
become unable to maintain themselves through their labor then 
they ought not to be left to the (uncertain) charity of private 
persons but provided for by the laws of the commonwealth, just as 
the idle may rightly be compelled to work by the same laws (L:30; 
p.387). The end of the latter, like all discipline or punishment, 
"is not revenge and the discharge of choler" but correction both 
to benefit their object and to secure the peace of the Com- 
monwealth. Crimes, especially those that spring from contempt of 
justice or equity, “provoke indignation in the multitude (L:30; 
p.389)." Such resentment is always to be avoided for a people's 
prosperity, no matter what their form of government, is increased 
by discipline and concord among them (L:30; p.380)." The produc- 
tivity, health, and happiness of the population are the goals of 
civil law and they are not achieved primarily by sovereignty's 
"right of death" but by a "life-administering" power which 
optimizes the aptitudes, desires, and efficacy of subject- 
citizens while at the same time assuring their governability and 
the discipline conducive to "concord" and prosperity. 
Specific laws responsive to the needs and capacities of the 
people are the product not of imposition but of a heightened 
attentiveness to the grievances and demands of "each Province", 
so long as they do not contravene sovereign authority. A cor- 
poreal soul, governing powers are productive, materially manifest 
and localized. Emanations of sovereignty are not incorporeal sub- 
stances, nor spirits without body. Indeed, Hobbes says that we 
can say power exists only when specific, material effects, like 
walls and chains, are evident. And there will be such effects. 
Subject-citizens may name, even air their grievances about par- 
ticular power effects so long as they are material in nature. In 
fact, Hobbes submits that governing powers listen, learn, and are 
generated in response to such local pronouncements. 
The best Counsell, in those things that concern not other 
Nations, but onely the ease, and benefit the Subjects may 
enjoy [...] is to be taken from the generall informations, 
and complaints of the people of each Province, who are best 
acquainted with their own wants, and ought therefore, when 
they demand nothing in derogation of the essentiall Rights of 
the Soveraignty, to be diligently taken notice of (L:30 
p.383). 
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Foucault's reflections on "confession" as a mode of discourse and 
configuration of power and knowledge suggests why Hobbes might 
have perceived no threat to order in encouraging the people to 
speak up about their grievances. In the course of speaking to and 
through governing powers, the one who speaks is transformed; 
through speech, power takes effect, not only in the one who 
receives these words, but also in the one who speaks them.°> The 
regulation of political discourse advocated in Leviathan is 
predicated upon, not the prohibition and repression of opinion, 
but the responsive management of subject-citizens' needs and 
desires as they are facilitated by civil order and the local, 
"disciplinary" institutions which assure it. Hobbes himself 
emphasized universities. Through self-interrogation and the for- 
mulation of her fears and aspirations, Leviathan's subject- 
citizen continually relearns the necessity of her own discipline 
and conformity to the norms embodied in civil codes. She thereby 
incorporates and emboldens the governing powers deemed the best 
means of securing her health and happiness. 

Ideally, civil laws are not “applyed to Individualls, further 
than their protection from injuries" but function "by a general 
Providence, contained in publique Instruction, both of Doctrine, 
and Example (L:30 p.376)." In De Cive, Hobbes claims that com- 
pacts and promises are not sufficient to make men safe from 
mutual harms and that "[{wje must therefore provide for our 
security, not by compacts, but by punishments", that is, prohibi- 
tions backed by force (DC:VI:3-4 pp.175-176). In Leviathan, 
however, Hobbes adds that "terrour of legal punishment" is not 
enough to protect the rights of sovereignty and to secure the 
obedience and discipline of its subject-citizens. The grounds of 
these rights and their obedience "need to be diligently, and 
truly taught (L:30 p.377)." The threat of punishment is not 
enough to secure order; the people must understand and partici- 
pate in the governing power's knowledge and live in accordance 
with its truths. Subject-citizens authorize the governing powers 
that discipline them and are educated so that "individuall per- 
sons may apply [to] their own cases" the good laws made and 
executed by sovereignty.°® Incorporating the governing powers 
they authorize, subject-citizens carry and engender its effects. 

The authorization of sovereignty in Leviathan distinguishes 
it from Hobbes' other political writings®’ and should further 
unsettle any predilection we may have to read governing powers as 
repressive and only centrally-generated. Subject-citizens do not 
simply and grudgingly submit to laws having relinquished their 
natural rights to a sovereign who stands above them. They author- 
ize the action and identify with the power of sovereignty, 
affirming it, albeit never laying claim to it, as their own. In 
the case of monarchy, Hobbes' account of authorization may 
stretch to the breaking point the meaning of consent, but it is a 
prescient representation of the workings of popular sovereignty 
in modern liberal states. Subject-citizens who are not office- 
holders relinquish their powers of political institution and 
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authorize the actions of representatives as their own while the 
latter lay claim to the "will of the people" gleaned from the 
latest public opinion poll or tally of constituents. We are 
inclined and induced to identify with and affirm laws and norms 
which are popularly authorized, the effect of fictional pro- 
jection and personification. The difficulty of identifying the 
origin and generation of these norms is one of the distinguishing 
features of the contemporary body politic. This gives the body 
politic and its sovereignty an ethereal quality, making it as 
difficult to conjure as a soul.5® But governing powers are no 
less potent for that; their effects permeate the body politic. 
They are potent precisely because they are not repressive nor 
imposed upon subject-citizens, but called into being in response 
to their professed needs and desires. Incorporating these powers, 
by their words and deeds, subject-citizens constitute the body 
politic's corporeal soul. 

We remain bound to a “repressive hypothesis" when we conceive 
governing powers as a possession of the state. Rather, governing 
powers are manifest in the norms, practices, and efficacy we 
bring to bear upon our own and others' conduct, and we do so 
individually, associationally, and collectively. These powers are 
not exercised exclusively by government (though we do often call 
upon governing or "normalizing" institutions to further our 
effects), but are authorized and borne by subject-citizens, leav- 
ing traces on all to which they are related through their 
"bodies" and activities. The corporeal soul of the body politic 
is constituted by individuals exercising their will to power, 
imaging their selves and world in ways conducive to their 
felicity. Their divergent thoughts, and the particularities of 
the "bodies" and activities which engender them, contend with one 
another. Unlike a "state of nature", however, these efforts are 
not often (though perhaps more frequently in the U.S. today) 
manifest in random acts of aggression, but reflect and reinforce 
the norms which taxonomize social spaces and retrace extant pat- 
terns of power. Our exercise of power resonates with, per- 
petuates, resists or is stifled by force fields across the body 
politic. Differentials in power, which are continually manifest 
in subject-citizens' mutual relations, are, in turn, engendered 
by subject-citizens' relations to norms, the powers which accrue 
from them, and the psychological and material consequences that 
flow from this positionality or location. This is how governing 
powers become manifest in social relations. Our capacities and 
efficacy are increased or decreased by our degree of conformity 
to the norms embodied in civil codes. We extend and reinforce the 
patterns of power they constitute, though we do not of our own 
accord institute them. At most, we passively authorize and affirm 
them by our conformity. As a result, and with our aid, selves and 
worlds are made receptive to some persons and projects, hardened 
to others. Still, we do not possess these powers, we carry them. 
Our efficacy is contingent upon our ability and willingness to 
comply with them; only such confluence makes these powers avail- 


able to us. As we pursue our felicity, we may have harmful 
effects upon others who are differentially or unequally posi- 
tioned in relation to patterns of power. Yet we are constituted 
by these powers just as others are influenced or harmed by the 
effects that accrue with that constitution. 

The mind, as much as the body, is the object of sovereignty 
and its governing powers. Awe in the face of power, fear mixed 
with veneration, overcomes the machinations of seditious imagina- 
tions which threaten the commonwealth and are harbingers 
right war. "The perfect city", Hobbes writes in De Cive, 

"where no citizen hath right to use his faculties at his 

cretion for the preservation of himself (DC:VI:13 p.180). 

that work, Hobbes emphasizes excluding the "right of private 
sword". As the regulation of political discourse in Leviathan 
makes clear, however, the faculties surrendered are more 
extensive than physical force as a means of protection or 
revenge. All opinions and doctrines that threaten the peace are 
to be dissuaded, for example those which challenge or dispute the 
authority of sovereignty by attributing unwanted effects to it, 
especially all talk of invisible powers (DC:VI:13 pp.179-180; 
L:18 p.233). To prevent war, we must cease once and for all to 
arrogate imaginative and political meaning-generating powers to 
ourselves, relinquishing our bodies and minds to governing powers 
we authorize. 

But as men, for the atteyning of peace, and conservation of 

themselves thereby, have made an Artificiall Man, which we 

call a Common-wealth; so also have they made Artificiall 

Chains, called Civill Lawes, which they themselves, by mutual 

covenants, have fastened at one end, to the Lips of that Man, 

or Assembly, to whom they have given the Soveraigne Power; 
and at the other end to their own Ears. These Bonds in their 
own nature but weak, may nevertheless be made to hold, by the 
danger, though not the difficulty of breaking them (L:21 pp. 

263-264). 

It is not fear of punishment alone, but the dangers associated 
with war that fortify our "chains", keep us binding ourselves. 
Awe, a mind as much as a body overcome by power, is the cement 
that binds the commonwealth. Leviathan's subject-citizen, faced 
with the totality that is the body politic, is to exclaim with 
Job: "I know that you are all-powerful: what you conceive, you 
can perform. I am the man who obscured your designs with my 
empty-headed words. I have been holding forth on matters I cannot 
understand, on marvels beyond me and my knowledge."°5? Job is lib- 
erated when he embraces his powerlessness and submits to his God. 
Hobbes envisages a similar destiny for the subject-citizen of 
Leviathan, a reconciliation to powers and a fate which exceed 
human comprehension and control.®° Hobbes contends that God can- 
not be known while, in his view, dissenters feign inspiration and 
prophesize about invisible powers to obscure their worldly inter- 
ests. Yet Hobbes peddles his own brand of mysticism. Leviathan 
the State is a work of human artifice, a worldly analogue of God. 
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Unable to claim the same ontological status, it is nonetheless to 
evoke the same awe and reverence. Hobbes counsels us to submit to 
our own creations, believing our detachment, even estrangement, 
from "common", political power is necessary and salutary.®1 How 
are we induced to embrace nonpolitical being and why do we do so? 

Self-interrogation teaches us the necessity of this 
estrangement. Luckily, Hobbes proclaims, necessity and liberty 
are consistent (L:21 p.263). Interrogating ourselves, we will 
come to feel the need for our subjection. Public raging about how 
best to live and govern is the preoccupation of the meanly wise 
and madly arrogant. Partisans of a politics of resentment regard 
themselves as victims of war perpetrated by others; they see 
others' will to power, never their own. "[T]hose persons, that 
for the most part can give no other proof of being wise, take 
great delight to show what they think they have read in men, by 
uncharitable censures of one another behind their backs." Few 
exercise this skill toward themselves, refusing to turn inward. 
Hobbes entreats his reader to do just that: "Read thy self." 
Looking inward, we will find others there. All that we attribute 
to them we will find within us, "for the similitude of the 
thoughts, and Passions of one man, to the thoughts and Passions 
of another, whosoever looketh into himself, and considereth what 
he doth, when he does think, opine, reason, hope, feare, &c and 
upon what grounds; he shall thereby read and know, what are the 
thoughts and Passions of all other men upon the like occasions 
(L:"Introduction" p.82)." The partiality we see in others' claims 
to justice, or the base motives we attribute to them, we must 
come to accept as also our own. Our fear of others, or disdain 
for them, catalyzes our anxiety until we feel the necessity of 
our own subjection. What we perceive in others brings forth what 
in us needs to be restrained. What we fear in others, we are 
capable of ourselves. The fear that others will kill us is con- 
firmed by knowledge of our own anxiety, diffidence, and aggres- 
sion, if not present from the start, aroused by our impressions 
of the like in them. The more thoroughly we interrogate our own 
passions, the greater our anxiety. Our fear of others is made 
more vivid and real by reflections on our own inner life, produc- 
ing a circle of escalating anxiety. Once self-interrogation has 
commenced, even the assured punishment of others will not 
altogether quell our anxiety. The congruence of my own and 
others' passions (though not our objects) makes compelling the 
argument against sharing “common power". My will to power, 
reflected and magnified in others, suggests to me the reasonable- 
ness of my subjection. Our passions, fear of death, and desire 
for security, incline us to peace and "Reason suggesteth con- 
venient Articles of Peace, upon which men may be drawn to agree- 
ment", despite the differences in their objects of desire (L:13 
p.188). We are not to "think together" in political spaces to 
determine what our consciences require as dissenters advocated. 
Instead, reasoning alone, we will have similar thoughts and, in 
the end, the commonwealth will be more truly bound. 
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Twice our imaginations are overcome by power, once in the 
"state of nature" and again when we face the sovereign body 
politic and its governing powers. Actually, these may be viewed | 
as two recurring moments in the psychological life of Leviathan's 
subject-citizen. In the first, we project our passions onto 
others. In the second, our fear of others feeds our anxiety about 
ourselves. Both confirm the necessity of restraint, our own and 
others. Knowingly and willingly we create and internalize these 
powers that discipline us. Corresponding to these two moments in 
the psychological life of the subject-citizen are two manifesta- 
tions of Leviathan's governing powers. In the first, fear of 
punishment protects us from others and them from us. In the sec- 
ond, the "silence of the laws", our "liberty", grows when we have 
learned to discipline ourselves. 

In the first instance, we authorize our own subjection and 
create powers to govern us. Governing powers set limits to our 
actions and punish transgressors. Power in this case is primarily 
repressive. Our reward is a negative form of liberty, namely, 
freedom from the fear and, in most cases, the actuality of sud- 
den, violent death.®? The ceaseless quest for power, the anxiety 
and challenges to our locations and felicity that propel it, are 
managed by governing powers. Peace is the reward for our submis- 
sion and, Hobbes assures us, it is a very small price to pay. 

Commentators usually read this, and stories like it, in 
juridical terms. Foucault does so. Yet it may be as readily 
interpreted, at least in Hobbes' case, as an account of dis- 
cipline, embraced and self-imposed. Leviathan's subject-citizen 
is the product of discipline. This citizen never was a juridical 
subject later to be transformed into a disciplinary individual; 
she disciplines herself from the start. Hobbes teaches that sub- 
jection is the precondition of her freedom; in self-knowledge, 
she affirms the advisability (and underlying desirability, to 
which I shall turn in a moment) of her political disaffection and 
identifies with the powers that would govern her. Authorizing 
control over ourselves, we give birth to Leviathan, our body 
politic for we know that there can be no peace without this self- 
subjection (L:16 pp.217-222; L:17 pp.223,225). The subjectifica- 
tion that Foucault identifies as the precondition for our think- 
ing of ourselves as free subjects, Hobbes declares, straightfor- 
wardly, is necessary subjection. And he demonstrates why we would 
will 

In Hobbes' commonwealth, freedom is measured by the "silence 
of the laws" and it increases in proportion to our self- 
discipline. The liberty of subjects is measured by the extent to 
which their activity is not regulated by artificial bonds or 
covenants. The form political power assumes, Hobbes maintains, is 
irrelevant to freedom.®4 Justice is the keeping of covenants and 
through them individuals incur obligations, the most important 
being those specifying obedience to governing powers and an ethic 
for regarding their fellow subject-citizens.°> If there are no 
theoretical limits to what sovereignty can regulate, there are 
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practical ones, for "there is no Common-wealth in the world, 
wherein there be Rules enough set down, for the regulating of all 
_the actions, and words of men." Where the laws do not speak "men 
have the Liberty, of doing what their own reasons shall suggest, 
for the most profitable to themselves." Subjects are free "to 
buy, and sell and otherwise contract with one another; to choose 
their own abode, their own diet, their own trade of life, and 
institute their children as they themselves think fit."®° Local 
research into cause, effect, and the materiality of power may aid 
their efforts. The structure of "common power", however, whether 
a commonwealth is monarchical or popular, is irrelevant to free- 
dom. We are to measure our freedom by that power's silence, 
whatever its form. 

The law's silence allows us to pursue, say, idiosyncratic 
forms of religious observance, so long as no larger social or 
political meaning is attributed to our difference. This most 
likely sounds reasonable to us, because we, after Hobbes, regard 
the translation of "private preferences" into public claims as 
illiberal. Following Hobbes, who purged dissenters' aspirations 
of their political content, we tend to view the translation of 
personal judgments into political challenges as efforts to impose 
one's private will upon others.®’? This is a crucial aspect of 
Hobbes! legacy, the product of his critique of conscience and 
elaboration of science as the preferred model for political dis- 
course. From the perspective he helped create, Hobbes' project 
appears consummately liberal, securing peace in public so that we 
may live as we like in private. 

Our loss of the right to public or political proclamation, 
Hobbes argues, is really no loss at all because political freedom 
has never entailed the freedom of individual citizens. "The 
Athenians, and Romanes were free; that is, free Common-wealths: 
not that any particular men had the Libertie to resist their own 
Representative; but that their Representative had the Libertie to 
resist, or invade other people (L;21 p.266)." Political freedom 
is a Chimera. It is nothing more than our freedom to kill and be 
killed in a “state of nature", for the freedom of our com- 
monwealth requires that we “live in the condition of perpetual 
war, and upon the confines of battel, with [our] frontiers armed, 
and canons planted against [our] neighbours round about." We are 
free, in a word, to be fodder. Political life, Hobbes submits, 
even in ancient democracies and republics, requires absolute 
sovereignty. The decisive question is whether that authority will 
serve the abstract freedom of the commonwealth or our liberty as 
private individuals.®? If we submit to Leviathan, we are free to 
pursue our private lives, knowing that governing powers will 
redress any harm unlawfully perpetrated by another. Transposing 
our imaginative, political meaning-generating capacities into 
governing powers, we gain not only negative liberty from harn, 
but a positive and productive liberty, namely, the requisite 
peace and efficacy to secure and maintain our locations, to pur- 
sue our felicity and makings as we see fit. 
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Thus, we have the fundaments of the political ethos which 
Hobbes' political theory proffers as the most promising response 
to the problem of evil and the political predicament posed by 
will to power. We image and make our world in ways which reflect 
our body and its interest. Our words and deeds can only express 
our needs and desires, not transfigure them. Thus, our views and 
activities will inevitably clash. Consequently, sharing political 
power offers no hope for moderating these conflicts, it portends 
conflagration. We need a “common power", a form of public order, 
which mediates will to power while enabling the largest possible 
measure of private freedom for a plurality of makings and the 
preservation, even encouragement, of individuality. Secularizing 
the problem of evil is one, indeed the victorious, response to 
the absence of a master code and method of interpretation and the 
corresponding proliferation of religious, political, and social 
diversity. If there is no agreement, and no unified perspective 
can be anticipated regarding good and evil, one logical course of 
action is to specify basic norms and laws necessary to secure 
peace while leaving the remainder to the determinations of pri- 
vate freedom. The problem of evil is transposed into a question 
of what is good or bad for peace. We must live and let live, 
tolerate and let others be. Refuse to turn difference into 
"otherness" or what we, in our private opinion, regard as bad 
into "evil", 7° 

The secularization of political discourse is a common 
understanding of Hobbes' response to the problem of evil, but it 
is only one aspect of it, and perhaps the least original. More 
significant, is his detheologization of discourses of power. 
Theory as the discernment and contestation of invisible patterns 
of power is deauthorized. What inspires this discursive innova- 
tion? One possible answer is that Hobbes regards belief in such 
apparitions to be a chief vehicle by which "common people" are 
manipulated into following ambitious persons in their unsettling 
of public codes and order; such "anarchic" impulses are always in 
the interest of the latter and detrimental to the former whose 
real interests are served by peace and prosperity. 71 Another, 
less generous answer, in which there is nonetheless some truth, 
is that Hobbes regards fear (as opposed to theorizing) of 
invisible patterns of power to be a chief, if paradoxical, 
resource for generation of the governing powers which regulate, 
contain, and conceal the conflicts which inevitably traverse the 
body politic. Impressions of imminent and actual wars, foresha- 
dowed by our own assertive makings, wed us to the governing 
powers and institutions which regulate and preserve the automatic 
functioning of civil society. This reason is not as duplicitous 
as it may first appear and for a third reason. Hobbes is simply 
skeptical about the extent to which we can alter our fate at the 
hands of invisible powers. These powers, and the patterns we see 
in them, whatever we may think to the contrary, exceed our com- 
prehension and control. In other words, Hobbes seeks to reconcile 
us to contingency. He has a tragic view of the suffering human 
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beings must undergo on earth. Awe and reverence before invisible 
powers, rather than political theory and action to discern and 
contest them, cultivates humility and tempers destructive, 
because excessive, ambition and pride. 

How would Hobbes have the subject-citizens of Leviathan expe- 
rience power? How does power appear to them? How do they think 
about it? How does it make them feel? How does it affect their 
actions? Leviathan, the body politic as a totality, like God, is 
inscrutable. We have learned Hobbes' lessons well if we do not 
presume to know either God or the sovereignty of Leviathan. We 
are induced to relinquish our imaginations to governing powers, 
regarding the body politic as sovereign totality, to be 
simultaneously incomprehensible and beyond doubt or questioning. 
Its powers appear monolithic and omnipotent, are simultaneously, 
if paradoxically, undeniable and indescribable. We will see and 
feel the effects of its powers everywhere. We will even sense our 
own role in, and thus affirm them, though we are finally not able 
to determine their location. The origin and agents of these 
powers will not be precisely identifiable, but their potency and 
pervasive effects will be indisputable. These impressions of 
power generated by the body politic's corporeal soul will stagger 
us and thus, and for their own good, the "children of Pride" will 


be humbled. 


Reading the Headless Body Politic 

The English civil war was marked by, among other things, the 
invocation of conscience as a basis for political and social dis- 
obedience and innovation. To Hobbes' mind, these were incarna- 
tions of "absurd" imaginations and at bottom amounted to the 
advocacy of the "private judgment of good and evil" or, less 
obliquely, an effort to impose one's individual, better left pri- 
vate, opinions upon others as if they were knowledge. Hobbes 
maintains, in accordance with his understanding of will to power, 
that thinking and action, absent the mediation of governing 
powers and their truths, are merely opinion and an expression of 
the will to impose upon others with an eye to one's particular 
interests. If we do not restrain this impulse, tolerate others’ 
making their way in the world and let them be while leaving it to 
governing powers to manage any difficulties, the result is sure 
to be war. Thus, Hobbes' concern to delegitimate the "politics of 
conscience" common among religious dissenters during the English 
civil war. 

The call for freedom of conscience had political manifesta- 
tions, in addition to individualist and "anarchic" ones. Reli- 
gious toleration is only one of the constructive forms, albeit 
the victorious one, it assumed. Hobbes acknowledges as much when 
he defines "conscience" as "knowing together" (L:7 pp.131-132). 
Conscience denotes people "thinking together"; individuals trans- 
figuring their "bodies" and interests, and directing their power, 
in response to the thinking and power of others as they become 
manifest in political spaces. 73 
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During the English civil war, such associations of conscience 
were often brought and held together by spirit, by belief in, 
invocation of, and response to, powers invisible and incorporeal. 
Discourse about invisible powers enabled participants who were 
relatively disenfranchised in relation to extant cultural and 
political institutions to manifest their apparently absent power. 
They could generate political power of their own by coming 
together and staying together. They bound themselves to one 
another, and bolstered their confidence in their individual and 
associational power, by invoking powers invisible, their own and 
those of their gods. Neither the power of their gods' spirit nor 
their own could be seen, indeed, they had to be brought into 
existence. They brought spirit, and thus their own power, into 
existence by believing in its presence. Believing in the presence 
of spirit within and among them, they stayed together, and stay- 
ing together, they crystallized their spirit and power. The 
invisible powers that brought and held them together, by keeping 
them together, made that "common", collaborative power actual.’ 

Religion, and discourse about "powers invisible" generally, 
is also a means of representing patterns of power. Hobbes does 
not doubt this, he only denies it epistemological status. Tradi- 
tionally, religion has provided a means of coming to terms with 
incalculable, seemingly unrepresentable powers. Human beings have 
recourse to such imaginings, Hobbes maintains, when they lack the 
power or means to truly reason cause and effect (L:11 pp.167-168; 
L:12 pp.168-173). Nonetheless, such discourses provide a way of 
thinking about what is mysterious, apparently beyond human con- 
trol or invisible, but which nonetheless exerts influence upon 
human lives. "Religion" or talk of “powers invisible" facilitates 
the negotiation and exchange of powers. It is a way of imagining 
the inconceivable or inexplicable whereby gaining some measure of 
understanding we also may gain some measure of agency in relation 
to such powers.’75 

There is a reciprocal relationship between these two ways of 
employing invisible powers. The representation of powers pressing 
yet invisible as spirit, and the exchange between human beings 
and these powers, helped hold a group together and, holding them 
together, made their collaborative power "real", though not 
always like a body. Indeed, they sought to transform corporeal 
souls by bringing to bear power's incorporeal possibilities, i.e. 
to transfigure "bodies" and their interests. Generating political 
meanings and power, they could influence conditions that once had 
been inconceivable and unrepresentable, not to mention beyond the 
influence of their action. 

Both Puritans and radical dissenters invoked invisible 
powers to represent patterns of power they felt constraining or 
frustrating their actions. This is precisely what Hobbes labels 
"madness", not for the substance of their views (though at times 
for that too), but for their feeling bound when they were per- 
fectly free. If we are not physically opposed by the likes of 
walls and chains then we are free. "A FREE-MAN, is he, that in 
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those things, which by his strength and wit he is able to do, is 
not hindred to doe what he has a will to (L:21 pp. 261-262)." 
Where the laws are "silent", or we are not bodily confined, we 
are free. Yet dissident voices in Hobbes' time proclaimed the 
unfreedom they felt as they imaged their liberation. Even if they 
were physically unobstructed, powers impinged upon them, what we 
might call invisible manifestations of others' will to power and 
makings, that made them feel unfree, though these powers were not 
always perceptible like chains (eg. why did their desire to 
cultivate the commons always lose to others' passion for building 
factories?). Power is not always visible or directly registered 
on the body, or so Puritans and radical dissenters alike main- 
tained. Hobbes' critique of conscience as "thinking with" and of 
"powers invisible", however, rules discourse about the cumula- 
tive, invisible effects of power and its incorporeal pos- 
sibilities out of order. Were dissenters merely mad, fanatical, 
and intolerant (as so many political theorists and historians, 
following Hobbes, are inclined to represent them) or did they 
have a prescient understanding of developing, now contemporary, 
power relations to complement Hobbes' representation of the popu- 
lar authorization and incorporation of sovereignty and its 
governing powers? 

The corporeal soul of the contemporary body politic, I have 
argued, is constituted by governing powers which are manifest in 
the norms, practices, and efficacy we bring to bear upon our own 
and others' conduct. These powers taxonomize social spaces and 
engender patterns of power which make them pliant to some persons 
and projects, recalcitrant toward others. Even when the laws are 
"silent", these patterns remain; they are reflected and fortified 
by the governing powers we bear. In the contemporary body 
politic, the laws' "silence" has various meanings, but it never 
signifies the absence of power. The laws are "silent" because 
governing powers and the patterns they extend are most often not 
repressive, but productive, enhancing our capacities and efficacy 
if we have the ability and willingness to flow with them. They 
are "silent", also, in that their effects tend to be invisible, 
or at least the constraints they represent are typically not per- 
ceptible like walls or chains.’° Finally, these powers may be 
regarded as "silent" because they are not imposed by an author- 
itarian state or government acting as a unified agent above us. 
Rather, we authorize, incorporate, and perpetuate these powers 
and patterns as we pursue our felicity. They are manifest in the 
(often invisible) traces our ways of imaging and being in the 
world leave on the surface of all to which we are related through 
our "bodies" and activities. Whether for good or for bad, each of 
us, individually and collectively, are the body politic's 
governing power, albeit differently and unequally so contingent 
upon our relation to the norms embodied in civil codes and prac- 
tices. 

In the contemporary body politic, there is no unified, 
originary agent of power and no primary "cause" of power rela- 
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tions. The inadequacy of conventional accounts of sovereignty and 
of repressive hypotheses about power, informed Foucault's 
admonishment of contemporary analysts of power to cut off the 
head of the king. In the same passage of De Cive with which I 
opened my reading of Hobbes' figuring of the body politic, he 
offers an account of its "head": 

A court of counselors is rather to be compared with the head, 

or with one counselor, whose only counsel (if of anyone 

alone) the chief ruler makes use of in matters of greatest 
moment: for the office of the head is to the counsel, as the 

soul's is to command (DC:VI:19 p.188). 

The "counselors" represent the "mind" of the body politic; they 
are whatever offers direction to the "soul", the governing 
powers, the body's will. "Counselors" are the memory of a politi- 
cal body "by whom all things needful for it to know, are sug- 
gested unto it (L:"Introduction" p.81)." The body politic is 
without a "head" or "mind" when "command" is rendered without 
"counsel". In such cases, the exercise of power is "thoughtless". 
A figurally headless body politic is one where power is 
antithetical to and menaces thinking and preempts power's 
incorporeal potential. 

The awe and reverence Hobbes would have us display and, more 
importantly, feel before the body politic as sovereign totality 
and public order is possibly evoked, and without a doubt 
heightened, by its headlessness. The latter is evinced not only 
by the absence of a unified, sovereign agent. But also in our 
disorientation regarding our own and others' role in creating and 
maintaining the patterns of power which constitute its corporeal 
soul. This disorientation fosters the "thoughtless" exercise of 
power implied by "headlessness", precipitating a "crisis of the 
subject". 

At the outset, I defined the contemporary crisis of the sub- 
ject as disorientation in conceiving and pursuing an ethical 
life, difficulty asking and provisionally enacting answers to the 
question of how to live both freely and responsibly. We are now 
in a position to further specify some of its elements. This ethi- 
cal crisis is two-pronged. First, we have difficulty conceiving 
how to minimize the harm others receive as an effect of the 
inevitable exercise of power that accompanies our being in the 
world. Often we cannot, perhaps sometimes we simply refuse, to 
see how our ways of imaging and making the world harm others. 
This is a problem of responsibility. Second, a problem of freedom 
arises when locations and makings, our own and others', are 
threatened by the thoughtless exercise of power or thwarted by 
the patterns of power which form the body politic's corporeal 
soul. 

Though it is certainly an oversimplification, the political 
discourse which has arisen in response to this crisis has either, 
like Hobbes, concealed, denied or sought to temper war, or, like 
the middle Foucault, sought to document and hasten it. Too few 
have queried the roots of war or the imagination of power, the 
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assumptions about power, thinking, and their interrelationship, 
that inform our impressions. But we must, I suggest, if we are to 
pursue the question of what it means and entails to live an ethi- 
cal life in a contemporary body politic. 

Hobbes! political theory articulates the fundaments of the 
imagination of power which continues to inform our impressions. 
The basic presumption is that only corporeal power is real, which 
means two things. First, power's effects are always visible and 
material. Second, our thinking, words, and deeds reflect our 
"body" and its interests. The latter is Hobbes' rendering of will 
to power.’’ When these assumptions about power encounter the cor- 
poreal soul of the headless body politic the result is thought- 
lessness and disorientation. Thoughtlessness, because the politi- 
cal ethos engendered by this imagination of power authorizes and 
cultivates thinking as the assertion of our "body's" interests 
rather than as a vehicle of their transfiguration. This thought- 
less exercise of power inaugurates a corporeal soul while 
delegitimating, by rendering credulous, “incorporeal powers". The 
belief that the "mind" and "body" are bound, a crucial element of 
the doctrine of will to power, need not mean that thinking is 
merely a reflective instrument of the "body" and its interests. 
"Incorporeal power" signifies thinking and politics inspired by 
the belief that while the "mind" and "soul" are related to the 
body, and can never transcend it, they can nonetheless trans- 
figure it.78 

Disorientation is a consequence of a disjuncture between 
prevalent ways of thinking ("rationalities") and exercising power 
("ethics") and the invisible patterns of power which materialize 
the soul of the headless body politic. We are neither authorized 
nor adept at discerning the invisible patterns of power which 
extend our power effects and raise questions of responsibility or 
hinder our makings and pose challenges to our freedom. All these 
impressions and effects conspire to generate the awe and 
reverence or resentment and vengeance prevailing in the political 
discourse of the headless body politic. Both sets of impressions 
and responses, inform and reconfirm the predominant political 
ethos. A political ethos for which "common power" must not be 
shared. Either because it leads to conflagration. Or because it 
is a sign of domination and always represents the triumph of 
sameness over difference. A® political ethos for which the 
political preconditions of ethical conduct are obscured. Either 
ethics is limited to tolerance and letting others be, which 
ignores or denies invisible patterns of power, sometimes with 
tentative admission that one lives "exploitatively".’? or ethics 
is subsumed by a conception of politics as a contest of strength 
informed by ceaseless documentation of the presumption and 
resentment which inform all claims or aspirations to live freely 
and responsibly. All these "either/or(s)", I submit, remain con- 
fined by Hobbes' corporeal imagination of power. 

Conscience represents an alternative interpretation of will 
to power, a suppressed imagination of power, a defeated cause and 
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political ethos. To my mind, it offers promising resources for 
responding to the ethical crisis of the subject-citizen of the 
headless body politic. Both Hobbes and (the middle) Foucault, 
respectively, regard the form “common power" assumes or the per- 
sonification of sovereignty as insignificant for freedom and 
ethics. From the perspective of conscience, however, our thinking 
and exercise of power are conditioned by the character and qual- 
ity of political power. If we exercise power thoughtlessly, or 
cannot conceive how to do otherwise, this may be due in part to a 
particular instantiation of the political (the form, distrib- 
ution, and bearing power assumes), that is, it may be due to 
absence of the political preconditions of exercising power 
thoughtfully, both freely and responsibly. 

Disorientation and thoughtlessness mutually engender and 
reinforce one another. We are disoriented, uncertain about the 
reach and limits of our agency and, thus, thoughtless in our 
exercise of power, because we cannot conceive the invisible pat- 
terns of power which traverse the headless body politic without 
"conscience" or "thinking together" in political spaces. Nor can 
we alter those power effects by our efforts alone. This is due to 
the character of our makings and the traces they leave on the 
surface of other beings and things. Such "trespasses" are effects 
that one cannot undo oneself, and they occur under circumstances 
where one did not or could not have known what one was doing. ®° 
Human activities are unpredictable, always exceeding our inten- 
tions and plans, because we share a world we did not make with 
other human beings who are also makers and actors.®! We are con- 
stituted by a history, institutions, and patterns of power which 
preceded us and for which no one person alone is responsible. We 
often cannot recognize the effects of our makings, how history, 
institutions, and the governing powers we carry implicate us in 
larger patterns of power. We must learn about these effects from 
others, usually in the form of a story told about or from the 
perspective of those marked by our makings, those whom we have 
trespassed against. If our power effects are often unintelligible 
without political spaces, and the encounter with other, dif- 
ferentiating perspectives they afford, they are certainly 
unalterable without the collaborative power generated within such 
spaces. Even if we become aware of the trespasses which ensue 
with our makings, and willing to transfigure them, they cannot be 
altered by our efforts alone. Our power effects come with simply 
living our "bodies" and pursuing our felicity. But they are 
emboldened by patterns of power that preceded and constituted us 
and are a consequence of history and institutions that no one 
alone made, as much as they are the product of our deeds or our 
individual ways of carrying governing powers. Only by thinking 
and acting with others can we transfigure the invisible patterns 
of power which constitute the corporeal soul of the headless body 
politic. 

How are we to think and act with others? What is the charac- 
ter and quality of the “common power" which will help us enact 
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answers to the question of what it means to conduct oneself ethi- 
cally when one carries power but does not possess it, when one is 
constituted by the power one carries as much as others are 
influenced or harmed by one's power effects? I suggest that we 
approach the ethical crisis of the subject-citizen of the head- 
less body politic by rethinking the meaning of its "head", 
beginning with recognition of its indeterminacy. The problem of 
the "head" itself must be transfigured; changed from a question 
about, or search for, the subject of power as a unified, con- 
scious agent of the body politic into a question of how to 
affirmatively relate "command" and "counsel", power and thinking. 
So construed the "head" of the body politic is indeterminate. 
What political forms and ways of thinking ("rationalities", as 
Foucault would say) foster the thoughtless exercise of power and 
which minimize it? What forms of political power and thinking 
foster the thoughtful exercise of power? The relations between 
thinking and power which predominate, and with what effects, dis- 
tinguish the figural "head" of the body politic. 

Reconceiving the "head" of the body politic entails experi- 
menting with the relationship between "body", "mind", and "soul", 
between corporeality and incorporeality, visibility and 
invisibility. In other words, it requires exploring the limits of 
our imaginations, thinking beyond our "governmentality". What 
would it entail and mean to be thinking agents of power in the 
headless body politic Hobbes' envisaged? The beginnings of an 
answer may be found, I believe, in a contemporary "politics of 
conscience" (beyond shame, guilt, and resentment). Such a 
politics consists of people "thinking together", transforming 
themselves, their thinking and their power, in response to the 
thinking and power of others in pursuit of new, more affirmative 
experiences of thinking and power, responsibility and freedom. 
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Celebrity Politics 


Our political system has been dramatically transformed over 
the last two decades into a system that is dominated by "Celebrity 
Politics." If Andy Warhol once said that in the future everyone 
would be famous for fifteen minutes, he was mistaken. America’s 
entertaining political popular culture just does not have enough 
five second sound bites to allow all of its citizens to become 
famous. Besides, the celebrity, the celebrated, the famous and the 
hero already monopolize the public sound bite space. These 
celebrities are loved, hated, admired, despised, chronicled, 
charted, spied upon and watched by the media and citizens. These 
same celebrities rule the American political system today. We 
cannot aspire to having a political system of philosopher-kings 
because today we have the "celebrity king and queen" in our star- 
ladened politics. 


There are four characteristics of the celebrity politics in 
place today: 


1. politicians, elected officials become celebrities after massive 
media coverage, 


celebrities, stars try to become elected officials and 
sometimes they succeed in their efforts to become politicians, 


celebrities become involved in electioneering, campaigning, 
funding and endorsing politicians, 


celebrities become involved in working for specific political, 
social or charitable causes and issues. 


Together these four components of celebrity politics make for a 
very entertaining American political popular culture. 


The celebrity political system kicked off the 1992 election 
cycle with strong media celebrity challenges to George Bush within 
the Republican party. First, the national media attention was 
focused on the nation’s top celebrity bigot, Mr. David Duke. Duke 
has been unsuccessful in his bid for local and state office in 
Louisiana. In the early 1980s he was a frequent visitor to 
national talk shows as the most articulate racist KKK leader. His 
height of celebrity was reached when he ran for Governor of 
Louisiana. Comedians did David Duke stories and Time and Newsweek 
focused attention on the handsome, polished, racist. Public 
opinion polling noticed that Duke had tapped some unhappy chords in 
American life with his new brand of angry populism which blamed 
others for the state of American economic life. Duke was 
profoundly anti George Bush. After losing the governorship race, 
Duke turned his attention on the presidency. He threatened to run 
as a Republican against George Bush in the New Hampshire primary in 
1992. Republican state party chairmen in every state were ina 
state of panic as they tried to keep former KKK leader David Duke 
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out of the Republican party and off the ballots. The news media 
focused an extraordinary amount of media coverage on David Duke and 
built him up as a strong problem for George Bush. The public 
backlash against a clear racist and a clear demagogue wiped the 
short-lived Duke phenomenon off the radar, but it set the stage for 
a more acceptable populist challenge against the Bush presidency 
led by celebrity television journalist, Pat Buchanan. 


Pat Buchanan was famous for being a former Nixon speechwriter 
and a former propagandist for the Reagan administration. But after 
these roles he had become one of the most recognizable celebrity 
journalists on television because of his bombastic, conservative 
style. Buchanan appeared at times on The McLaughlin Group, The 
Capitol Gang and other shows, but he was most famous as the 
conservative voice on CNN’s Crossfire. On this program he would 
harass the liberal guest and try to bully his liberal co-hosts. He 
was the conservative pitbull of the national airwaves, and he 
provided strong conservative commentary in his’ nationally 
syndicated newspaper columns. 


Buchanan had long railed against George Bush during his pithy 
television commentary during the Bush administration’s first three 
years. Buchanan as a Reaganite was angry with Bush for his tax 
compromise of 1990 with the Democrats in Congress to raise taxes. 
He also disagreed with Bush’s military operations to defend the 
Emir of Kuwait during the Iraq war. He thought Bush was an effete 
Connecticut snob who was born into privilege. Buchanan in his mind 
was a working class Irish Catholic who had to fight his way up in 
the system. He thought Bush was betraying the Reagan Revolution of 
conservatism which Buchanan had worked so hard for. 


In the celebrity politics era, of the 1992 Presidential race, 
Buchanan’s announcement that he was running for the Republican 
nomination for the American presidency did not strike anyone as odd 
or out of place. The national news media picked up the Buchanan 
story and treated him as a legitimate challenger for George Bush. 
Perhaps he received such glowing coverage because the media wanted 
to project and cover a dramatic presidential contest. Perhaps he 
received favorable coverage because he was being covered by his 
friends in the Beltway.’ More likely, he received good press 
because he was living out every newsperson’s fantasy, by competing 
as a political candidate rather than writing about the contest. 


Regardless the reason, Buchanan received extraordinary 
coverage for being a celebrity candidate running for his first 
national office, the American presidency no less. Buchanan 
preached a jingoistic, xenophobic populism which irritated 
President Bush. He made outrageous sound bite comments about gays, 
AIDs, Jews and others, but he had an aura of respectability. When 
he failed to win the New Hampshire primary against Bush, the 
presidential writers argued that Buchanan did "better than 
expected" and his 37% support in one of the most conservative 
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expected" and his 37% support in one of the most conservative 
Republican states in America meant serious trouble for Bush. Of 
course, it meant no such thing. Bush went on to win every single 
Republican primary in the U.S.A. by huge margins to win the 
Republican nomination on the first ballot. Celebrity Buchanan 
faded fast as the media could only keep alive the fiction of a 
Buchanan candidacy for so long. At some point in the primary 
process, a challenger to an incumbent president must win at least 
some primaries. Yet the Buchanan celebrity politico campaign was 
the forerunner of many more to come during the 1992 election cycle. 


On the Democratic side, the race started with Bill Clinton, 
the young Governor of Arkansas; Senator Bob Kerry from Nebraska; 
Senator Tom Harkin from Iowa; former Governor of California Jerry 
Brown; and former Senator from Massachusetts, Paul Tsongas. The 
race appeared wide open to the experts with Harkin and Kerry having 
the inside establishment track and Clinton having the advantage as 
a qualified challenger from outside of the beltway. Paul Tsongas 
was not treated as a serious candidate in the beginning because he 
challenged Bush for the presidency when Bush had popularity ratings 
in the high 80’s during 1991. Slowly Tsongas began to pick up 
media respectability before New Hampshire. He was seen as a person 
of great integrity who was a social liberal and an economic 
Republican-like conservative. By all accounts, Jerry Brown’s 
candidacy was a national joke. He was still portrayed as Governor 
Moonbeam, former friend of Jackson Browne, Linda Ronstadt and the 
Eagles who had previously run for the presidency twice only to be 
soundly defeated. All in all, the Democratic insiders felt that 
Bill Clinton was strategically positioned to take back the White 
House because he was a young, white Southern governor and he would 
appeal to the so-called "Bubba" vote. 


Then, shortly before the New Hampshire primary, the American 
media in the era of celebrity politics went beyond its previous 
examples of shallow, tabloid, gossip, shameless journalism such as 
the Gary Hart 1987 feeding frenzy. The sharks went after Bill 
Clinton. 


An American tabloid, the Star paid Gennifer Flowers big money 
to tell her story that she had been Governor Bill Clinton’s 
extramarital love interest in Arkansas during the 1980s. They 
broke the story and then flew Flowers to New York to hold her first 
national press conference on the allegations. Every straight, 
mainstream established media organization went with the story with 
no hesitations. Flowers’ account was not questioned but was 
treated as absolute truth. Only Clinton was called upon to account 
for the story. At Flowers’ national press conference, the only 
"reporter" who recognized the absurdity of all the national press 
questioning Ms. Flowers about her love life, was "Stuttering John" 
of the New York radio show of Howard Stern. "Stuttering John" got 
in two hilarious questions about how surreal celebrity politics had 
become. He asked Ms. Flowers: 
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"Did Governor Clinton use a condom?" and "Will you be sleeping 
with any other presidential candidates during this election year?" 
She acted embarrassed and refused to go on with the press 
conference if there were any other questions which attacked her 
"dignity"! 


ABC, NBC, CBS, C-SPAN, CNN, and all the independent TV 
stations went with coverage of the Flowers story. The Washington 
Post, New York Times, AP, UPI, USA Today and every newspaper in 
America told the story over and over. They went after Clinton’s 
character much like they turned Gary Hart into a national joke in 
1987, only in 1992 the media didn’t even have to send two reporters 
out like the Miami Herald did to stake out a candidate’s sex life. 
In 1992 the media let the tabloid press set the agenda and then 
followed with an ugly ferocity. Thus, Clinton’s "character" became 
the new campaign issue. 


New Englander Paul Tsongas won the New Hampshire primary and 
received a real media boost from his performance. Media analysts 
were dumbfounded by his success. It was said he talked like Elmer 
Fudd and he looked like the guy on the cover of Mad magazine. They 
said he wasn’t telegenic and he had negative charisma. He was 
given credit for "appearing sincere" and for his ideas, but his 
attraction to voters was a mystery to most observers in the era of 
celebrities. His campaign as "everyman" would also pave the way 
for others which would follow with an alarming pace. 


Liberal Democrat Tom Harkin was forced out of the race after 
New Hampshire because of lack of support. Then handsome Bob Kerry, 
the Vietnam war hero, was the next to leave the race. Kerry had 
some liberal Hollywood support, but he was unable to compete in the 
early primaries. His message on national health care was drowned 
out by Clinton character stories and Tsongas’ "idea" stories. 


The race looked like a two person race between the damaged 
Bill Clinton and the surprising yuppie candidate, Paul Tsongas, but 
all of a sudden Jerry Brown’s anti-political, populistic movement 
began to gather momentum. Brown turned his campaign into a crusade 
against the status quo, and against politics as usual. He refused 
contributions from political action committees and he wanted to 
reform politics to take big money out of it. He hated special 
interests and lobbyists. He demanded change and spoke like a 
progressive social reformer. He asked citizens to send in $100.00 
or less to his campaign and he was the first candidate to start 
using an 800-number. Watching Brown on television was like 
watching a political infotainment program from some California 
self-help guru. During televised debates Brown would harken back 
to the 1970’s movie Network where the anchorman shouted "I’m mad as 
hell and I’m not going to take it anymore." Brown would appear 
frenetic and yell at times "I’m mad as hell." 


Clinton and Tsongas topped the national polls, but then 
Clinton won most of the front loaded primaries in the south on 
Super Tuesday in March, 1992. This pushed Tsongas into second 
place, but the character attacks on Clinton tripled. Tsongas took 
himself out of the race just before the Connecticut primary because 
he said he had no money left to get on paid advertisements for his 
message in the upcoming, all important New York primary. This made 
Brown the only choice for Connecticut residents who were opposed to 
Clinton. Brown proceeded to pull off an incredible upset by barely 
beating Clinton in Connecticut to force the Brown crusade into the 
forefront of national politics. 


Clinton recovered by winning New York and Tsongas who was out 
of the race by New York scored impressive numbers of votes as his 
supporters refused to give up. Clinton went on to win most of the 
remaining primaries against the too hot Jerry Brown, but Brown had 
tapped into the discontent and anger of many in the electorate. 
Clinton wrapped up the nomination after California primaries, but 
he still had to face nagging character questions from the gossip 
media pile-on. 


Media questions centered on Clinton’s efforts to avoid 
military service during the war in Vietnam. As most members of his 
generation, Clinton did not rush to be drafted to fight in the war 
in Indochina. He went to college like many of the baby boomers and 
received a 2-S student deferment. Later when Nixon stopped student 
draft deferments, Clinton joined the Reserve Officers Training Corp 
to stay out of the draft. Later it was said, he purposely misled 
R.O.T.C. officials about the nature of his commitment, because once 
his high draft lottery number was determined, Clinton dropped out 
of R.O.T.C. Comedian Jay Leno said you know you have a bad war 
record when your record makes Dan Quayle look like a hero. 


The national media wondered why Clinton calculated his 
behavior so that he could still dodge the war and not hurt his 
chances for future public service. Rather than giving Clinton 
credit for unusually clear thinking as a youth, the gossips piled 
on. Next came the marijuana issue. After months of saying he 
never broke any of the laws of the United States of America with 
respect to marijuana usage in the 1960’s when reporters repeatedly 
asked this unimportant, invasive question, Clinton was finally 
asked whether he ever broke English law when he was at Oxford in 
his Rhodes scholar days. Clinton replied that he had once tried 
marijuana in England, but he said he had not inhaled. This answer 
compounded the problem. It was a calculated "Slick Willie" 
politician answer. Reporters wondered why he had kept this secret 
from them when they had asked him over and over if he had smoked 
marijuana. 


Within months Clinton had changed from an articulate, young, 
competent southern governor to what the media had created by their 
gossip, tabloid focus on Clinton’s character flaws. He was now a 
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"bimbo drillin’, draft dodgin’, dope smokin’ bubba" who had no 
chance to win the American presidency. 


From October, 1991 until the end of March, 1992, the media 
covered Clinton’s early days of his run for the presidency. These 
first few months of the campaign are critical in forming an 
impression about the candidate in the media which is consumed by 
the public. An analysis of the Reader’s Guide to periodical 
literature for this six month period shows that Clinton’s press 
ratings in American periodical press was the worst press any 
presidential candidate has ever had in terms of valenced article 
titles in the periodical press. Clinton scored 17 positive article 
titles, 48 neutral article titles and 54 negative article titles 
questioning his character. Of the articles that took a positive or 
negative view of Clinton in their title, he scored 24% positive 
stories. For all stories written about Clinton he scored 45% 
negative stories, the highest ever recorded by a presidential 
candidate in the 20th century.’ 


The choice for Americans centered around George Bush versus 
Bill Clinton and once again mass media asked what kind of political 
system could produce a shell shocked Bill Clinton versus an 
unpopular, bumbling George Bush. Then forces combined in the 
celebrity political system to change the strategic environment for 
the 1992 election. It was the media creation of celebrity 
businessman Ross Perot into a legitimate presidential candidate. 
This case study best explains what the celebrity political system 
has become and where it is going in the 1990s. 


H. Ross Perot was a billionaire celebrity businessman who had 
broken into the national consciousness enough times from 1968 to 
1992 for citizens to have a vague image of the celebrity 
businessman, but certainly no one ever seriously considered him to 
be a presidential candidate. A quick tour of the Reader’s Guide to 
Periodical Literature shows the first national Ross Perot story to 
be in Fortune, November, 1968 called "Fastest, Richest Texan Ever." 
By the end of 1970, some 14 national articles appeared screaming 
such claims as "Ross Perot: Billionaire Patriot"; "What’s Right 
with America"; "Ross Perot: Dallas Crusader" and "Texas Breeds New 
Billionaire." ° 


He was seen as a strong patriot and successful businessman who 
devoted much of his time trying to pressure the Nixon 
administration to push for the return of American prisoners of war 
from the Vietnam war. He was a big mover in the American POW-MIA 
coalitions and was mentioned as the top celebrity pushing for the 
return of the POWs. In the 1970s the periodical press followed his 
economic fortunes, but by 1980 the story of Ross Perot’s daring 
rescue of his employees who had been held hostage in Iran emerged. 
This story portrayed Perot as a can-do businessman who was able to 
rescue his workers when the inept Carter administration was unable 
to rescue its State Department workers who had been held hostage. 
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book by Ken Follett called On Wings of Eagles and then it was made 
into a major television mini-series which dramatized the rescue. 
Perot was not only seen as very rich, but heroic as well. 


By the mid 1980s he was seen nationally as a crusader for 
educational reform in Texas and as a strong anti-drug proponent. 
He also was known to have clandestine ties into the Reagan 
administration. None of these stories even contemplated a 
constituency for a Ross Perot candidacy for the American 
presidency. 


Yet in 1992 major media events moved in strange ways to create 
the Ross Perot candidacy. On February 20, 1992 Perot was the only 
guest on the Larry King Live show on CNN. Perot had been a guest 
on Larry King’s show in 1991 and called for Congress not to support 
George Bush’s military efforts in Kuwait to drive out the Iraqi 
military. This time King wanted to talk economics with the popular 
businessman. According to King’s account, King asked Perot whether 
he was thinking of running for the presidency and Perot said "No." 
Then in the middle of the show, King on a hunch asked if there were 
ever any circumstances under which Perot would run? Perot said if 
he could get on the ballot in all 50 states, then he would consider 
running for president.‘ 


The CNN switchboard soon lite up and the new era of the 
celebrity, media creation Perot candidacy in the 1992 presidential 
election had begun. Citizens all across the United States started 
small Ross Perot for president petitions and the national news 
media, ever alert for a dramatic turn of events, fueled the Perot 
phenomenon. Perot for president became the key mediated political 
story for the spring of 1992 after Bush and Clinton had become the 
dominant candidates from the Republican and Democratic parties. 


While Perot’s citizen candidacy was mushrooming into a serious 
national candidacy, another hugh media event wiped all the 
politicians off of the political radar screen. In 1991, the video 
of the Los Angeles police beating black motorist Rodney King was 
played over and over until it was seared into public consciousness 
like the Zapruder film of the Kennedy assassination, the video of 
the assassination attempt against Reagan in 1981 and the explosion 
of the space shuttle Challenger. Every time the video was shown in 
1991, it was clear that undue force was used to restrain King. 
Published reports of the police log of the event showed some L.A. 
cops laughed at the incident and compared it to the beatings in the 
movie Gorillas in the Mist. This obviously racist remark along 
with the physical evidence of the video indicated that King was the 
victim of a racist assault and exaggerated police brutality. In 
spring 1992 when the trial of the officers accused of beating 
Rodney King was proceeding, most every American black and white 
assumed the verdict would be guilty. When the Simi Valley jury 
returned a "not guilty" verdict on all officers except for a hung 
jury on the main attacker, all hell broke loose in South Central 
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Los Angeles. The King video was once again played on national 
television while many black, white, hispanic and Asian kids took to 
the streets to engage in the L.A. riots. 


The national television covered the riots and new videos of 
rioting, burning, looting and attempted murder of white bystanders, 
hit the screens making politicians’ appeals irrelevant. The 
national candidates, Bush and Clinton, provided no leadership at 
all during this national television media frenzy. The only 
national leadership on the issue of the L.A. riots came from 
Arsenio Hall’s Friday night forum on the Arsenio Hall Show. The 
celebrity politicaldo provided the necessary short-term 
response needed to hold the social fabric together and this 
leadership came from comedian Hall. Arsenio and James Edward Olmos 
and others convened to talk about the problems facing America. 
Later Ted Koppell of ABC Nightline would swing into the act as well 
as an Oprah Winfrey show transported to Los Angeles. America’s 
television celebs were there when the video images counted. Bush, 
Clinton and Perot were missing from the action. 


As the country began to focus on presidential politics once 
again in the 1992 race after the L.A. riots, Perot emerged to 
dominate the process until the summer of 1992. He had not even 
announced his candidacy nor had he taken any set of issue stands, 
but he was everywhere. He appeared many times on the cover of Time 
and Newsweek, and he appeared on Larry King Live again. He took 
his campaign directly to citizens by appearing on television talk 
shows. Perot set the new 1990s model for the celebrity political 
system on how to run for the presidency via television shows and 
others followed suit. 


Perot appeared on the Today show and took questions from 
viewers. Host Katie Couric was bypassed as Perot set up a 
relationship with his viewers and supporters. He was supposed to 
appear in the first hour but his appearance was so successful the 
Today producers pushed Perot on for the second hour. Perot 
appeared on almost every other television show that he could find 
and took calls. His idea was one of an electronic primary. If 
citizens put him on the ballot and if he was elected, then he would 
conduct electronic town meetings on national television to allow 
citizens access to the president. The celebrity political system 
had such short attention spans and such poor memories that no one 
mentioned Jimmy Carter had tried this idea with Walter Cronkite 
acting as the host for a national phone-in show in 1978. Perot was 
viewed as some kind of celebrity media guru of Marshall McCluhan- 
like status. While Perot was getting all the credit for the 
momentous change in politicking, the media watchers forgot that 
Clinton started the talk show circuit before Perot. Clinton 
appeared on Donahue and he appeared on the Today show two days 
before Perot did. During the phone-in questions on the Today show 
not one question from viewers asked about Gennifer Flowers, 
marijuana or the draft. Citizens did not ask any "horserace" or 
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strategic questions, but rather they focused on substantive 
issues.°® 


Perot ran as an outsider who was against the Republican and 
Democratic establishment. He positioned himself in interviews on 
20/20 with Barbara Walters as a candidate of political change 
without spelling out any details of how he would change the system. 
National polls by putting Perot’s name on the questionnaire 
legitimized his campaign by illiciting responses. Perot’s media 
and public opinion build-up was even greater than John Anderson’s 
media-created phantom campaign of 1980. During economic crisis, 
the national media goes out of its way to create drama and 
competition in the presidential race. By the end of May, 1992 
Perot was leading some national polls in the close three person 
race between Bush, Clinton and Perot. In the all important 
electoral college polls, Perot was leading in nine states for a 
total of 128 votes, while Bush was leading in 15 states with a 
total of 190 votes.® Clinton was leading only in his home state of 
Arkansas. 


The national media piled-on Clinton so badly that it reached 
a low point in 1992 when Time magazine accused Clinton of not 
telling the truth about his abusive stepfather. Clinton had 
maintained that he last remembered his stepfather beating his 


mother when he was 14 years old, but Time investigators showed a 
document with local Arkansas police that showed Clinton’s 
stepfather had beaten up Clinton’s mother when he was 15! Not to 
be outdone by Time magazine’s shameless reporting, NBC Dateline on 
June 2, 1992 suggested Bill Clinton’s mother, Virginia Kelley, may 
have been negligent acting as a nurse in 1981 when inserting a 
breathing tube during surgery which presumably led to the death of 
a patient.’ 


Clinton fought back in the month of June. On June 3, 1992 he 
appeared on the Arsenio Hall Show playing saxophone with Hall’s 
posse and wearing dark shades. As Hall maintained, "if you break 
down the (demographics) and look at who watches my show, it sure 
beats standing on a caboose.® On June 4, 1992 Bush held a national 
press conference designed for prime-time television to use the 
power of the presidency, but only CNN covered the conference. ABC, 
NBC and CBS ran their normal entertainment shows much to the 
displeasure of the President. As Bush’s rankings continued to 
slide, Clinton started focusing on issues in an attempt to get back 
into the race. Clinton had a serious Q-rating problem. The Q- 
ratings are the popularity contest of the entertainment stars and 
if they were applied to politicians, Clinton would have been in 
serious trouble. The Q-rating measures the percent popularity over 
the percent familiarity to get a rating. For example, the top 
performer Q-ratings for summer of 1991 showed Jaleel White, TV’s 
"Steve Urkel" at the top with a 49 followed by Bill Cosby with a 
45; Estelle Getty at 42, Whoopi Goldberg at 42; Michael Jordan at 
42; Mary Kate and Ashley Olsen, (twins on Full House) at 42; and 
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42; Mary Kate and Ashley Olsen, (twins on Full House) at 42; and 
Robin Williams at 42.° Clinton was well known, but he was not the 
most popular politician in the world. His negatives were still too 
high so he tried to get them down. He booked more TV shows 
including CBS This Morning in an effort to go directly to the 
American people without the mediated criticism of national news 
correspondents. Clinton appeared on Good Morning America in a 
roundtable discussion over breakfast with selected policy 
celebrities on various issues facing Americans. Clinton appeared 
on MTV on June 16, 1992 to become the first presidential candidate 
in history to take questions from an audience of MTV viewers. 
Clinton appeared confident when questioned by members of the MTV 
generation. They asked tough issue-oriented questions and 
Clinton’s performance by most accounts was very impressive. 
Clinton showed that he would compete with the likes of Ross Perot 
on the electronic television primaries of the talk show circuit. 


Then the national news media which had built Perot up into a 
billionaire populist suddenly turned on Perot for character 
examination. The New York Times and the Washington Post along with 
the network news took turns at attacking the monster that they had 
created. The Republican party, led by the Bush White House, 
entered into the foray and attacked Perot’s character in an attempt 
to burst his popularity bubble. He was portrayed not as "Mr. Smith 
goes to Washington," but as a secretive, vindictive, tyrant who was 
possibly too dangerous for democracy. The character attacks 
stopped Perot’s geometric rises in the polls but, after Perot’s 
popularity leveled off in June, he was still a major contender. He 
was named as TV Guide’s " Television Man of the Year" in June, 1992 
for all he had done to change the political system. Perot 
envisioned a presidency where the president would conduct a 
television program on an issue and then ask the American people to 
respond immediately how they felt about the televised issue so he 
could represent them.*° 


Clinton began to rise in the polls in mid June. He scored 
media points on Larry King Live which had been Perot’s home turf. 
He appeared tough, compassionate and decisive. Clinton appeared 
before Reverend Jesse Jackson’s Rainbow Coalition and talked of 
racial harmony and racial justice. The major news sound bite to 
come out of the address was Clinton’s criticism of the Rainbow 
Coalition for honoring rap singer Sister Souljah. Clinton 
interpreted a comment that Sister Souljah made in an interview to 
the Washington Post as urging and condoning any blacks who wanted 
to murder whites. 


In his speech Clinton said, "She told the Washington 
Post...‘if black people kill black people every day, why not take 
a week and kill white people?’... If you took the words ‘black 
and white’ and reversed them, you might think David Duke was giving 
that speech."”? Jesse Jackson was not amused. Jackson wondered 
why Clinton would come to seek Rainbow Coalition support and then 
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embarrass the little known Sister Souljah and the Rainbow Coalition 
officials. 


If it was Clinton’s intention to get media coverage, he surely 
did. He was portrayed as a person who was against racist rap 
Singers and who was going to stand up against Jesse Jackson. 
Sister Souljah became a national celebrity for two days as she 
maintained she was quoted out of context. The national media 
criticized Clinton’s criticism of the rap singer. Only in the 
celebrity political system could a candidate get into so much 
political trouble for criticizing an entertainer. Vice President 
Dan Quayle, who was normally non-existent on the political radar 
screen, scored heavily for national criticism in May, 1992 when one 
of his sound bites from a speech on family values was played 
nationally. He argued that one of the reasons for the L.A. riots 
was the break-up of the family and, as an aside, he mentioned that 
Hollywood and the media perpetuated anti-family values as seen in 
values of popular television character "Murphy Brown." For the 
next two days the media feeding frenzy became Dan Quayle versus 
"Murphy Brown." Comedians, journalists, activists and columnists 
had a field day with Quayle. How dare he attack "Murphy Brown"? 
"Murphy Brown" had better values than Quayle! Did the conservative 
Vice President want "Murphy Brown" to have an abortion? Only in 
America could a politician get into so much trouble for attacking 
a celebrity fictional character. 


Clinton continued his surprising comeback as he focused on 
spelling out his economic and social agenda for America. While 
Perot avoided specificity and his announcement, and while Bush 
tried to act presidential, Clinton was scoring enough points to get 
back into the race. He was no longer viewed by the media as 
damaged goods, but as a candidate who had a chance to pull off an 
upset. Most reporters and journalists were amazed that Clinton was 
still standing after the gossip, tabloid attacks. Democratic party 
officials were shocked that Clinton did not limp into town for the 
New York Democratic convention, but he came in running with 
momentum. Clinton had named Senator Al Gore, Jr. from Tennessee as 
his vice-presidential running mate and most considered this a good 
choice. Gore had run for president in 1988 so he was tested. He 
had a strong record in the Senate on environmental, education, and 
defense issues. He was young (44), good looking and from the south 
which combined with Clinton’s demographics made for a strong 
appearance of generational change. Clinton soon led some national 
polls! 


What Clinton and Perot had been able to do was change the way 
candidates campaigned for the American presidency. By focusing on 
television talk show appearances, this allowed candidates to bypass 
the media and go directly to audiences with messages via short 
answers. Both candidates became celebrities and known as famous 
people who appeared on television. They became the star 
attraction. People tuned into the shows specifically to watch 
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Clinton or Perot to see how they would do. It was political 
entertainment of the highest order with Perot and Clinton as 
performers. 


The new TV rules for presidential campaigning were the next 
logical step in the evolution of the celebrity political system. 
Increasingly candidates had their image portrayed on national 
network news in shorter and shorter sound bites. The Center for 
Media and Public Affairs in Washington reported that in the 1988 
presidential campaign, the average soundbite was 7.3 seconds long.** 
Candidates Perot and Clinton recognized this trend and took their 
campaign to the television talk shows. 


The network news shows were watched by fewer viewers in terms 
of the percent of audience watching the national news at 6:30 
o'clock east coast time in 1992 than when Jimmy Carter was 
president. In 1992 the audience share for national news on all 
three networks combined was 56 percent, whereas in 1980 it was 76 
percent audience share.” Cable television, CNN, MTV, C-SPAN, 
syndicated game shows and sit com reruns cut into the national 
network audience. Networks responded by trying to make the news 
more dramatic, entertaining and interesting. They cut back on 
national convention coverage. ABC, NBC and CBS all cut back on 
prime time convention coverage of the Democratic and Republican 
conventions. Only CNN and C-SPAN provided the normal extensive 
coverage. Given this strategic media environment, the candidates 
fought back by appearing on almost any talk show that would have 
them.*° The questions phoned in by the viewing audience were, in 
many ways, more direct and relevant than those asked by the 
traveling presidential campaign press corps.*® But the candidates 
were still television performers. 


Carl Bernstein examined the state of affairs with the new 
media elite of talk show hosts and pronounced American celebrity 
pop culture politics as "The Idiot Culture."*’ Bernstein observed: 


For more than fifteen years we have been moving away from 
real journalism toward the creation of a sleazoid 
infotainment culture in which the lines between Oprah and 
Phil and Geraldo and Diane and even Ted, between the New 
York Post and Newsday are too often indistinguishable. 
In this culture of journalistic titillation, we teach our 
readers and our viewers that the trivial is significant, 
that the lurid and loopy are more important than real 
news.*® 


William Greider indicted the national news media and the 
passive audience of Americans who allowed this culture to exist. 
In his excellent analysis of the American political system, Who 
will tell the People?  Greider wonders who will tell the American 
people that the American political system of lobbyists, PACs, sound 
bites, blow-dried politicians, sloppy media and apolitical citizens 
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just does not work. He makes a clear statement about the problem 
of American MTV-like video politics in his section on "The Lost 
Generation."??’ 


CBS recognized the problems of their political coverage in 
presenting such short sound bites. After realizing people were 
starved for information about the political candidates, and were 
watching talk shows instead of the prestigious network news teams, 
CBS announced in July, 1992 that candidate sound bites would be at 
least 30 seconds long.?° This change hardly mattered as candidates 
moved with great speed to break through on any kind of free media 
they could find, including such shock radio shows as New York 
city’s popular (Don) Imus _ in the Morning show. Celebrity politics 
had gone wild in the 1992 presidential election. 
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By the summer of 1992, Bush had gone from the most popular 
president in American history as judged by opinion polls to one of 
the most unpopular. His image in American popular culture was 
shifting. In the 1980s as Ronald Reagan’s Vice President, Bush was 
seen as a hapless yes man at times to a behind the scenes wheeler- 
dealer at others. He was a cocky competitor for political power in 
1980--and later he was a humbled, defeated candidate in the path of 
the Reagan machine. He was whiney, patrician and he was the Texan 
good-old boy. By 1987 though he was portrayed as the worst wimp in 
the history of American politics. By early 1988 with his victory 
over all contenders in the New Hampshire primary and with his 
"victory" over Dan Rather on CBS live news interview, the media 
stopped calling him a wimp. After his victory over Michael Dukakis 
in 1988, Bush was viewed with great optimism as the president who 
had a chance to be better than his boss, Ronald Reagan. 


During his presidency, Bush often connected with American 
popular culture. He was a huge country and western music fan 
though this fact didn’t get much attention until the 1988 campaign 
as if it might have been a Roger Ailes’ media creation. But Bush 
liked Randy Travis, Reba McIntyre, Loretta Lynn, Lee Greenwood, Oak 
Ridge Boys, and Crystal Gayle in the country music field. He had 
shared campaign stops with them and some had been invited to the 
White House. He had attended country music awards programs, but no 
one really knew if he put the music on to actually listen to it in 
the White House. He was the object of many jokes by some of 
America’s funniest funny people, but Bush himself liked comedians 
like Bob Hope and George Burns. His favorite television shows were 
"Murder, She Wrote," "Monday Night Football," "America’s Funniest 
Home Videos" and "60 Minutes."”? 


Bush was a major sports fan and participant. He was 
photographed playing all kinds of sports during his presidency 
especially jogging, tennis, golf and fishing. He became America’s 
top sports fan and he used winning athletes as props. He enjoyed 
watching movie videos including "Pretty Woman," "Little Mermaid," 
"Glory" and "Henry V."?? He enjoyed reading Tom Clancy spy 
thrillers and biographies. Ironically during his presidency, no 
major George Bush biographer emerged. In terms of writing, even 
George Bush’s dog "Millie" had more success than a Bush biographer. 
"Millie" had been the author of a best selling book that earned 
over a million dollars for charity, but most people know that 
Barbara Bush had been the ghost writer of the Millie book. 


Bush’s Vice President Dan Quayle had become a strong symbol in 
American popular culture as the stupid, idiotic, yes man. Quayle 
was the central figure used for jokes in political comedy in the 
late 1980’s and early 1990’s, and the media recorded his silly 
sound bites. In the 1992 campaign he received huge media coverage 
for his attack on "Murphy Brown" sitcom for its lack of family 
values. Quayle also became the laughing stock of America again 
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for his attack on "Murphy Brown" sitcom for its lack of family 
values. Quayle also became the laughing stock of America again 
because of the problem he had spelling "potato." During a spelling 
bee competition, Quayle told one young participant that he had to 
sit down because he had spelled potato incorrectly because he had 
forgotten the "e." The boy looked at Quayle incredulously and then 
sat down. This video was run and re-run throughout the world as 
Quayle became known as the Vice-President who could not spell 
potato. Quayle was an avid golfer and he liked to play a little 
basketball. He was a major sports fan who often attended games 
with his boys. His wife, Marilyn Quayle, also appeared on national 
talk shows to sell her fictional books and to defend Dan Quayle’s 
intelligence. 


By summer of 1992 Bush and Quayle had become one of the most 
unpopular teams in recorded polling history. This was after Bush 
had scored points with the Panama invasion in 1989 and with 
Operation Desert Shield in 1990. Then he scored a hugh military 
victory over Iraq in 1991 and he was president of the United States 
when the Soviet Union was dismantled! These were the stuff of 
presidential legend and long paragraphs in the history books. 
These should have been the kind of political happenings that would 
clinch presidential popularity and presidential greatness. But in 
the celebrity political system, with its ahistorical approach and 
its two day attention span, you are only as good as your last sound 
bite. In 1992 Bush’s sound bites were not very good. Citizens 
wondered why Bush spent so much time on foreign affairs and why he 
had no domestic agenda. Why did the United States have huge 
deficits, huge trade imbalance, massive unemployment and a long 
recession? Why didn’t Bush do something about economic and 
domestic problems? He was shown on national television vomiting on 
Japanese leaders. Bush was shown making mistakes and looking 
beleaguered. His popularity dropped almost 60 points from 91 to 31 
in a little more than a year. It was said he was becoming (Jimmy) 
Carterized. 


Bill Clinton, Bush’s Democratic opponent had been on a roller 
coaster ride himself. He had gone from possible candidate in 
November, 1991 to a front runner by the end of December. Then he 
went to the bottom of the political polls after the Gennifer 
Flowers episode was reported but recovered nicely after losing New 
Hampshire. Then he went lower and lower after the Vietnam draft 
issue and marijuana smoking were pushed by national media. He 
recovered by wrapping up the nomination. He faltered when Perot 
came on in spring of 1992 but, by the July convention, Clinton was 
the frontrunner in the national polls. He had gone from "Slick 
Willie" to "Caring Bill’ in less than six months. 


In pop culture terms, Clinton had strong ties to the youth 
culture. He had done an Elvis Presley imitation on a New York 
radio station and he appeared on Arsenio Hall with his saxophone. 
He answered questions for Rolling Stone and MTV. He liked all 
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kinds of music including rock, country and western, soul, rhythm 
and blues, gospel, swing, and rap. He liked biographies and spy 
thrillers. He enjoyed taking his daughter to see the latest movies 
when time allowed. 


Clinton has extraordinary ties into the celebrity community of 
Hollywood. Close personal friends, Linda Bloodworth-Thomason and 
Harry Thomason of television sit-com fame (Designing Women, Hearts 
Afire, Evening Shade, worked closely on the campaign. Ms. 
Bloodworth-Thomason wrote and produced the classic "The Man From 
Hope" campaign biographical movie which was shown at the Democratic 
National Convention. Barbra Streisand became a political confidant 
and an important fundraiser. Actress Markie Post would often 
appear at campaign rallies with Bill Clinton. Richard Dreyfuss, 
the actor, gave policy advice to the campaign and attended fund 
raisers. Other stars like Chevy Chase, Jack Nicholson, Warren 
Beatty, Cybill Shepherd and Judy Collins were photographed along 
the campaign trail with Bill Clinton to show the campaign’s 
reliance on celebrities to capture media attention. 


Clinton was portrayed as a young intelligent governor who was 
respected by his colleagues. His personal character flaws were 
well known and he was seen alternatingly as a compassionate, 
idealistic inspirational leader and as a slick, panding Democratic 


hack governor from the south. His wife, Hilary Clinton, also drew 
many different portrayals of her image in pop culture. She was 
portrayed as an intelligent feminist lawyer and as a nice southern 
homemaker. She was the woman pushing Bill Clinton toward the 
presidency for some, and for others, Hilary Clinton was the one who 
should have run for president. She stood by her "man" during a 
time of extramarital crisis and then claimed she was not like Tammy 
Wynette. She said she wasn’t going to sit home and bake cookies, 
but later she entered a cookie baking contest against Barbara Bush. 
The very attractive Ms. Clinton looked like an older Rebecca 
DeMornay and the tabloids called her the yuppie wife from hell. 
Despite all the campaign stories for and against her, she was an 
asset to the Clinton campaign. 


Senator Al Gore was Clinton’s good looking, competent running 
mate from the Gore political family of Tennessee. Gore had been a 
veteran of political wars. In 1988 he won about one-third of the 
southern primary delegates on Super Tuesday to tie Mike Dukakis and 
Jesse Jackson. Gore, a liberal Democrat, ran as a conservative 
good ole’ boy in his southern strategy attempt to win the 
presidency. He ran into a buzz saw when he went north to compete 
in the nasty New York primary. His celebrity supporter, New York 
mayor, Ed Koch, overshadowed Gore and drowned out his message. 
Dukakis and Jackson buried Gore’s campaign in New York, but Gore 
learned valuable lessons about the media and presidential politics. 
By 1992 many waited for Gore to compete for the presidency, but he 
stayed out to concentrate on his environmental book. When Clinton 
tabbed him to be his running mate in July, 1992 it gave a 


tremendous boost to the Clinton campaign. 


Al Gore’s wife, Tipper Gore, had a much more famous role in 
popular culture than her husband. In the mid 1980s she formed the 
Parents Music Resource Center along with Susan Baker, wife of James 
Baker, U.S. Secretary of State. The PMRC demanded that record 
companies put warning labels on their product that were overtly 
sexual, racial or violent. She argued that the film industry had 
shown responsibility by adopting a voluntary ratings system and she 
wanted the record industry to do the same. Many in the record 
industry in the 1980’s regarded Tipper Gore as the Queen of 
Censorship. They said labeling was the first step toward official 
governmental censorship. The industry claimed it was not a 
voluntary request because the powerful wives of PMRC clearly 
carried the implied threat that if the industry did not cooperate, 
then the PMRC would take the issue up with their powerful husbands 
for governmental action. Rock star Frank Zappa called Tipper Gore 
a "cultural terrorist."*? Mrs.Gore especially did not like Prince, 
Twisted Sister, Motley Crue, Cyndi Lauper and David Lee Roth. In 
1987 she wrote a book called Raising PG Kids in an X-rated Society 
and she found that most record companies started to voluntarily put 
warning labels on controversial products. Her addition to the 
Democratic Campaign team was an asset in 1992 when "family values" 
had become an issue. She proved to be a strong campaigner along 
with her husband Al Gore. 


Ross Perot changed American politics in 1992. His role in 
popular culture was as the famous anti-establishment billionaire. 
The maverick Perot was created by the media and he had the last 
laugh. Just before Clinton was to give his acceptance speech 
before the Democratic National Convention in New York, Perot 
shocked the nation and announced he was no longer a candidate for 
the American presidency. Perot made the determination that he 
could not win the election but that he might deadlock the process. 
He noted that Clinton and Gore had revitalized the Democratic party 
so they could challenge Bush. Moreover, Perot complained about 
George Bush’s negative campaign opposition research into his 
family. Perot still was a powerful political celebrity when he 
resigned the campaign. His announcement shocked his million of 
volunteers who had put him on the ballot with petition drives in 
most states. His campaign had been floundering because of Perot’s 
lack of ideas or specifics. Perot just had no clear message other 
than "I‘ll fix it." He made campaign mistakes before the NAACP as 
he called African-Americans "you people" and “your people." He was 
still strong in the polls but he had peaked. His departure 
surprised the nation and the news media which had made Perot into 
Chance the Gardener from Being There. After his departure he 
remained America’s best known celebrity businessman, and he was 
courted by the American media for his celebrity was still bright. 


After the Democrats received the expected boost in popularity 
during the post convention days, the media turned the campaign 
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stories toward the shambles of the Bush presidency. Bush was 
portrayed as a president who was in panic over his re-election 
chances. First stories appeared about the calls by some 
Republicans for Bush to drop Quayle from the ticket. Next stories 
appeared that Secretary of State James Baker might resign his 
office so that he could be Bush’s campaign manager. But then the 
stories began to attack the Bush presidency as some Republicans, 
especially Reagan conservatives, suggested Bush should step down so 
that the Republicans could nominate in an open August convention 
someone who could win the election. 


George Will, long a Bush critic, wrote a particularly bitter 
column on the Bush candidacy. He argued that if Bush ran, he would 
almost certainly lose and if Bush won, his second term would almost 
certainly be worse than his first term. Will joked "What is the 
difference between John Gotti and George Bush? Answer: Gotti has 
at least one conviction. "** 


Then Bush started to recover some standing in the public 
opinion polls. He had lost more popularity than any other 
president since recorded polling history began in 1936. Bush 
dropped from 91 to 33 percent support before he began his climb 
back to respectability. 


The moves before the Republican National convention in August, 
1992 appeared Nixonian. Bush began macho posturing against Saddam 
Hussein of Iraq by threatening to use any means necessary to make 
Hussein comply to U.S. resolutions which demanded that Iraq allow 
U.N. inspections to search for Iraq’s nuclear plans. Bush turned 
vice president Dan Quayle loose to attack the media. Quayle 
claimed that the American news media was anti-George Bush and that 
they wanted to see Clinton win the presidency. He claimed Bush’s 
standing in the polls was due to a steady diet of anti-George Bush 
articles and positive articles on Clinton and Gore. Finally, Bush 
began to muddle his position on abortion. He claimed that he was 
anti-abortion, but in an interview he said if his granddaughter was 
ever pregnant it would be her choice whether or not to terminate a 
pregnancy. He asked, "Who else’s choice could it be?" conveniently 
forgetting his party’s position on abortion. Then, Barbara Bush 
let out that she was sympathetic to those who felt abortion should 
be a private matter. Within weeks these moves, along with the 
announcement that James Baker would, indeed, leave his position as 
Secretary of State to manage Bush’s campaign for the presidency, 
helped to revive Bush’s campaign. 
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The Republican party had an opportunity to dominate the 
political airwaves in August when the party convened to renominate 
George Bush and Dan Quayle for the Republican presidential ticket. 
The convention had speaker after speaker attacking Bill Clinton and 
urging Americans to follow "family values." Conservative Pat 
Buchanan had his celebrity moment in the sun at the convention. He 
used his time not to attack his formal political rival George Bush, 
but rather he attacked all those who had a lifestyle which was at 
odds with his conservative view of acceptable American lifestyles. 
Buchanan bashed all who did not agree with his politics. 


Next the Republican party did something unprecedented at their 
convention. They sent out Marilyn Quayle and Barbara Bush to give 
major convention addresses. Marilyn Quayle was particularly 
caustic as she urged women to honor their basic instinct and 
nature. Her "family values" speech attacked Hilary Clinton’s life 
choices of pursuing career and motherhood. Barbara Bush was 
showcased as a conservative grandmother who supported her husband 
when in reality her politics are much more tolerant than her 
husband’s. 


Dan Quayle took to the podium to accept his nomination for 
Vice-President but he used his time to attack Clinton and urge 
those "family values" again. Finally, Bush had an opportunity to 


speak to the nation during his acceptance speech and lay out his 
new agenda of what a second term might look like. Instead, Bush 
used the time to attack Clinton in personal ways and to promote the 
"family values" theme. 


At the end of the convention, most analysts saw that the 
Republicans wasted an opportunity by being mean-spirited, defensive 
and petty. Bush failed to receive the normal post-convention 
bounce, as Clinton held on to his double-digit lead in the polls. 


Pop culture and celebrity politics continued to dominate the 
campaign in September. Bush appeared with Arnold Schwarzeneggar, 
country star Ricky Skaggs, super hero Chuck Norris, Tom Selleck and 
other conservative celebrities. Clinton went to Hollywood for a 
giant fund raiser as all the liberals from California turned out to 
pay tribute to Clinton’s lead in the polls. Barbara Streisand 
supported Clinton proudly. 


The election stories for much of September centered on the Dan 
Quayle - Murphy Brown battle. The "Murphy Brown" show won many 
Emmy Awards in 1992 and Quayle said the show owed him "big time" 
for all he had done. Dianne English, the creator of Murphy Brown, 
attacked Quayle during her Emmy acceptance as did other Murphy 
Brown winners. Candice Bergen, the star of "Murphy Brown," thanked 
Vice-President Quayle in a mocking way. Shortly afterwards, in the 
season opener of "Murphy Brown," the series hit back on Dan 
Quayle’s attack on Murphy Brown’s choice to be a single mother. 
The show attracted the highest audience in Murphy Brown history as 
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the series incorporated Quayle’s real-life attack into their 
fictional story. Quayle responded by sending the fictional Murphy 
Brown a baby present and it was opened on CBS Morning News. 


Clinton continued to appear on various television talk shows 
and even George Bush was reduced to the role of talk show guest in 
this 1992 celebrity politics presidential election. Bush even 
appeared on the TNN show, Nashville Now, hosted by Ralph Emery. He 
was sandwiched in between entertainer Ricky Skaggs and other 
country and western entertainers. Press Secretary Marlin 
Fitzwalter was particularly annoyed at questions about’ the 
president appearing on entertainment shows. He said that the 
president would not diminish the stature of the presidency by going 
on all these other shows that Clinton was going on. Fitzwalter 
wondered what was next in this progression, "Arsenio Hall or the 
Gong Show!" Arsenio Hall quickly observed that Bush was never 
invited and that the Gong Show had been off the air for years. 


By the end of September, the celebrity politics election 
reached new unbelievable heights. Ross Perot, the quitter, 
threatened to return to the race. Clinton and Bush had been 
arguing about what format the presidential debates might take and 
Perot felt that the candidates were not talking about economic 
issues. Perot fired off a short paperback book on his economic 
plan for America, and it became the best selling book on the New 
York Times paperback list. Then Perot appeared on Larry King to 
hint that he might get back into the race if his volunteers wanted 
him to do so. 


Perot invited the Bush and Clinton teams to send delegates to 
Dallas so that he could talk with them. Amazingly, Bush and 
Clinton complied and sent representatives to try to get Perot to 
support them and stay out of the race. Perot announced that he 
would appear on Larry King Live again to announce his decision 
after meeting with his supporters and with the Clinton and Bush 
delegations. Larry King Live took out full page national newspaper 
ads to ask viewers to tune in for Ross Perot’s decision. King had 
his highest ratings of the talk show election season. During the 
show, Perot asked the viewers to call an 800 number to give their 
advice to him about running. The 800-number counted all calls to 
Perot as positive responses to his campaign. Finally, in October 
Perot announced that he was back in the race. 


Perot was a creation of the media and he would not go away. 
His movement had died out because of his mistake of quitting the 
race, but the media was still infatuated by his money and 
celebrity. He was treated once again as a legitimate presidential 
candidate. Within a week, both Bush and Clinton appeared on the 
Larry King Live show to make the pop culture connection complete. 
Larry King had become the new "King maker" in American presidential 
politics. 
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The debate about the debates quickly became settled with Ross 
Perot added as a serious media created third party challenger. The 
hype about the debate set the stage for the first televised three 
person presidential debate in U.S. political history. 


In the first televised debate from St. Louis, Ross Perot did 
much better than expected. Huge audiences in the 80 million viewer 
range watched as Perot used the opportunity to inject humor, wit, 
folksy sayings, and serious discussions of the issues. His 
performance stunned the pundits and the conventional wisdom crowd. 
Perot was declared the winner of the first debate by the 
undecideds, the independent voters and the unaffiliated. He scored 
at the top of the post debate polls asking citizens to name a 
winner. Clinton was judged to have finished a close second and 
Bush faltered in third place. Given the dynamics of a three person 
debate with one person being the incumbent, the event 
institutionalized a two against one situation. The event came off 
as a live televised joint press conference, but the confrontation 
turned out to be Clinton versus Bush, Perot versus Bush and often 
Hal Bruno (moderator) versus Bush. 


In the second debate, viewers saw the Vice-Presidential 
candidates do what Vice-Presidential candidates are supposed to do, 
for the most part, attack and defend. Dan Quayle did much better 
than expected, according to conventional wisdom, because he 
established that he was not a cartoonish, national joke. He was 
aggressive, attacking and defensive against Al Gore. Gore was 
labeled as the perfect ROBO-candidate who dealt with issues, 
specifics and partisan facts without showing any emotion. Admiral 
James Stockdale, Ross Perot’s running mate was judged to be the 
all-time presidential level debate loser. Stockdale was unprepared 
and unable to hold his own against two seasoned politicians like 
Quayle and Gore. Stockdale’s performance mainly elicited sympathy 
for the embarrassing situation he was thrown into. He had been a 
POW, and a decorated war hero, during Vietnam. He was a scholar at 
the Hoover Institute in California, but he was in no way up to 
being a national vice presidential candidate. 


His unbelievably poor performance hurt Perot’s big momentun 
that had been generated after Perot’s first debate performance. 
Citizens and Perot supporters wondered how Ross Perot could have 
made such an inept choice for vice presidency. 


Perot recovered momentum by buying up huge chunks of network 
television time to broadcast his half hour paid political 
discussion about the budget and the deficit. He brought his graphs 
and discussed in almost 1950’s television style, the problems and 
the solution. His half/hour shows gained unexpected large ratings 
in their time slots. Even Perot re-runs of his message scored big 
rating numbers. It was a new television era. 


During the period before the debates, television was also used 
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in a novel way to bring up a new national issue, Bill Clinton’s 
trip to Moscow as a college student. U.S. Representative Robert 
Dornam began using C-SPAN coverage of the House proceedings for his 
party’s partisan advantage. Dornan began keeping the House staff 
late at night so he could make partisan remarks about Clinton. His 
nightly tirades against Clinton were carried by C-SPAN and 
developed a small audience just like any other loyal audience for 
some cult cable channel classics. 


Dornan charged that Bill Clinton had organized demonstrations 
against the United States during the Vietnam War while he was in 
England. More importantly, Dornan charged over and over again on 
a nightly basis, Clinton had gone to Moscow as a student during the 
late sixties. Dornam demanded that the national media ask Clinton 
why he went to Moscow? What did he do there? Did he participate 
in any antiwar demonstration in Russia? Did he meet with KGB 
agents? 


The national media failed to pick up this "story" and judged 
it to be an outrageous partisan attack by Dornan. Then President 
Bush appeared on the Larry King Live Show, after a visit from 
Dornan, and then the president announced on King’s talk show that 
although he didn’t have any evidence, he just didn’t think Bill 
Clinton should have gone to Moscow to demonstrate against the U.S. 


during Vietnam. Once the president raised the issue (much like 
when Ronald Reagan called Michael Dukakis an "invalid" in 1988 
because it was falsely alleged that he had seen a psychiatrist to 
get over the death of his brother) the national media began to 
hound Clinton on the so-called issue. 


The media, Dan Quayle and others, continued to cast doubts on 
Clinton’s patriotism. In the first debate Bush responded to Hal 
Bruno’s questions by questioning Bill Clinton’s trust worthiness 
and character over the issue of organizing anti-U.S. rallies on 
foreign soil. Clinton was ready for the attack. He never 
organized anti-U.S. rallies but anti-Vietnam war rallies. 
Moreover, Clinton charged Bush with a McCarthyite tactic of 
questioning his patriotism even though Bush’s father, Prescott Bush 
of Connecticut, had been a U.S. Senator who during the late stages 
of Joe McCarthyism in the 1950s, had spoken out against 
McCarthyism. This should have been the end of this issue, but the 
Bob Dornan inspired charge would linger on for days during the 
various media cycles before the election. 


From October 11 until October 19, four debates were scheduled 
almost as an American presidential mini-series. In the third act, 
the televised presidential debates from Richmond, Virginia, the 
American people and the new talk show style format were judged the 
winners by citizens. The national media hated the format which 
allowed 209 undecided voters selected by Gallup Organization to 
pose any questions to the candidates. It was the ultimate audience 
show which institutionalized the Oprah and Phil talk show styles 


into the presidential race. 


Clinton asked for the format and he was well prepared since he 
had been doing these kinds of talk shows for months. Moderator 
Carol Simpson did an excellent job of hosting the candidates. 
Citizens asked tough, substantive issue oriented questions. There 
were no so-called horse race questions on polls, staff, leads or 
odds on the race. Most importantly, there were not questions from 
citizens dealing with character assassination, or negative personal 
questions. In fact, one citizen even asked for a pledge for all 
candidates to stop negative personal attacks and to focus on 
substantive issues. Bush was unable to pursue character and trust 
issues in this forum. He failed to pick up momentum provided by 
Dan Quayle’s bashing of Clinton’s character during the vice 
presidential debates. 


Clinton stole the show. He walked out into the audience, he 
looked straight into the camera and he looked like he cared. He 
walked around the stage as if he owned it. Bush and Perot could 
only marvel at Clinton’s talk-show guest performance. 


In the final act of the four part mini-series, the debate from 
East Lansing, Michigan provided the largest audience for any 
presidential debates to see all three candidates at their best 
debate performances. Clinton appeared as a new JFK who talked 
about hope, the future and compassion. Bush appeared as a feisty 
incumbent who wanted to defend his record to stay in office. Perot 
appeared as the expert on economic problems and the man who talked 
common sense to the American people. These baffo box performances 
played well. Clinton appeared to be presidential, Bush appeared 
that he was finally "getting it" after one year of being 
unresponsive to the charge that the president was out of touch, and 
Perot appeared as Bush’s greatest critic. He criticized Bush on 
the economy, Iran-Contra and the newly developing Iraq gate charge 
that Bush had built up Saddam Hussein and encouraged him to invade 
Kuwait, only to use Desert Shield and Desert Storm to force Hussein 
out of Kuwait. 


Perot was judged the winner again by undecideds and 
Independents, but pundits refused to coronate Perot as the "winner 
of the final presidential debate." Perhaps reacting to citizen 
acceptance of the no-media third debate, the national media judged 
the final format of the first half of the debate moderated by Jim 
Lehrer of PBS and the second half to be conducted by a panel of 
journalists to be the superior format for a lively debate. 


After the debates, public opinion polls showed that Bush cut 
into Clinton’s lead. Republicans used massive amounts of money for 
negative ads against Clinton on the trust issue. Bush became more 
aggressive and took to the offensive. He started making personal 
attacks on Clinton and Gore. President Bush called Clinton "Slick 
Willie" and "crazy." He called Senator Al Gore, the "ozone man" 
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and "crazy." He said the Democrat ticket was "way out." Bush 
claimed that Millie the Dog knew economics better than Bill 
Clinton. In Stratford, Connecticut on November 1, 1992 Bush 
maintained that Saddam Hussein was going to have a victory party in 
Baghdad if Clinton won. 


Clinton tried to talk about visions, the economic future and 
substantive issues during the last two weeks, but the negative 
barrage forced Clinton to defend himself against the gutter 
attacks. Ross Perot gained ground after the debates but then 
squandered his momentum once again by raising the charge of 
Republican dirty tricks on 60 Minutes. Perot charged that the real 
reason he dropped out of the presidential race in the summer of 
1992 was because the Republicans planned to doctor a picture of 
his daughter to release it just before her wedding. This version 
changed the earlier versions of why he dropped out of the race. He 
previously had maintained that the Democrats were a "revitalized" 
party with Clinton and Gore and that Perot did not want to throw 
the election into the House of Representatives. In a "feeding 
frenzy" the media declared Perot a paranoid and the White House 
suggested Perot was a "psychopath." 


Bush was tied down with credibility issues of his own. The 
national media pounded away at Iraq gate, the scandal involving the 


coverup of the extended credit to Saddam Hussein to buy arms by the 
Bush administration just months before Hussein invaded Kuwait. The 
media dissected many of Bush’s local state-wide ads against Clinton 
and found many to be total distortions and blatant falsehoods. 
Then a few days before the election, a judge in grand jury 
testimony in an Iran-Contra case involving Caspar Weinberger leaked 
the contents of Weinberger’s notes during the arms for hostage 
discussions of the Reagan administration. Weinberger’s notes 
clearly revealed that Bush was in the "loop" and was a supporter of 
the policy, something which Bush had denied for years. 


Perot continued to buy up half hour blocks of time to saturate 
the television air waves just before the election. Clinton, Perot 
and Bush all appeared in separate shows on Larry King Live 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday before the election of November 3, 
1992. The candidates taped shows for David Frost on PBS and gave 
interviews to the morning television news and entertainment shows. 
Al Gore appeared on MTV’s "Choose or Lose" series. Young people 
were gathered in MTV studios to ask Gore anything they wanted 
according to MTV News’ Tabitha Soren. Yet later some audience 
members claimed that only certain audience members were allowed to 
ask MTV approved questions selected for their entertainment 
potential. Even George Bush who claimed he would never do Arsenio 
Hall or MTV finally gave into the new celebrity politics reality 
and gave an interview to MTV. Soren had to agree not to ask Bush 
about Irangate or Iraqgate to secure the interview for MTV. This 
request was granted without second thoughts just like ground rules 
for interviews with Mick Jaggar or Madonna might have been cleared 


by the celebrities. 


The night before the election showcased presidential 
candidates in half hour blocks of time. The presidential mini- 
series of the celebrity political season was down to its last 
episode before the election. 


Celebrities began to appear on behalf of candidates everywhere 
in the USA in the final days of the campaign. Cher backed Perot 
and called to support him on Larry King Live twice. Bruce Willis 
and Arnold Schwarzeneggar appeared as super heroes, for George Bush 
on the president’s final stops. Country and Western singer Kathy 
Matea appeared with the Clinton-Gore campaign rally in New Jersey 
just before election day. Local television listings in various 
newspapers listed where and when candidates could be found on the 
many varied television offerings in the celebrity politics mini- 
series. Then television stations urged citizens to watch the 
results of this entertaining election on ABC, NBC, CBS, Fox 
network, the independents, PBS, CNN, C-SPAN and others. Talking 
heads and pundits dominated the television screen to talk about the 
election. The stage was set for what should have been historic 
voter turnout as measured by continuing national interest in the 
year long process. 


Only about 55 percent of the American electorate turned out 
for the 1992 presidential election. This election was probably the 
most entertaining election since the 1960 election between Kennedy 
and Nixon. The 1992 election show came to a crashing end as Bill 
Clinton, perhaps a perfect talk show guest, was elected to the 
American presidency over his celebrity competitors George Bush and 
Ross Perot. This ushered in a new era in American presidential 
politics, the first rock and roll presidency of Bill Clinton and Al 
Gore. 
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Conclusion 


Celebrity has become a product in the 20th century. It has 
been manufactured by a process and it is used to sell all kinds of 
products. As Deyan Sudjic has noted, "Celebrity will undoubtedly 
be the greatest growth industry of the 1990s."*° Celebrities from 
one area often cross over into other areas almost as if their 
celebrityhood were transferable. Some sports celebrities dabble in 
television, advertising, show business, and rock music, for 
example. Rock stars try their wares in movies, television talk 
shows and sit coms, and in celebrity sporting events. Some movie 
stars play at rock, sport, and comedy. It is when the celebrities 
from the entertainment world cross over into the political system 
and when the celebrities from the world of politics cross over into 
the world of entertainment that the celebrity political system is 
generated. 


Television presents the images of the celebrity to the mass 
audience. The images come at citizens with blinding speed and 
rapidity. Citizens celebrate the short-time that the celebrity is 
celebrated in the media and then the image fades. Attention spans 
for serious political crises, issues and gossip and scandal are all 
merged together for short two-day or three day attention spans 
during the cycled representation of celebrities. 


Celebrities become products and are endowed with expertise 
outside of their celebrated area. For example, sometimes homerun 
hitters are asked about their solutions to apartheid in South 
Africa. Rock stars are asked to explain their environmental record 
as if they were running for office. Movie stars are queried about 
their lifestyle choices and their stands on sexual preferences. 
Comedians are asked to give political commentary and television 
stars are asked about animal rights. Serious political issues 
become trivialized in this attempt to elevate celebrities to 
philosopher-celebrities. 


The celebrity political culture is transmitted to citizens by 
television. Television has a strange sense of time and history. 
Television’s memory is that memory which can be recalled by video 
clips or talking heads. As Patricia Mellencamp has observed, "TV 
memories of TV is an endless chain of TV referentials."*® There is 
no connection between news items or celebrity representations. It 
is all non-differentiated television entertainment. 


By being on television in what Herbert Zettl calls "first- 
order space" and shot with customary very intimate close-ups, 
celebrities may become as a real person to citizens rather than as 
a television image.?” Media celebrities take the place of old 
fashioned heroes and role models. A celebrity is followed and 
noted rather than honored for any specific moral stands. The ease 
at which some people become celebrities in the celebrity political 
system is based on luck, fortune, timing, and bias but not 
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necessarily talent. With television’s emphasis on the visual, the 
celebrity system is geared toward the look, and the image. There 
becomes a perceived "community of celebrities." Citizens become 
fans who, by some accounts, try to live vicariously through the 
lives of the well known celebrity.” 


Yet fans can have power. Fans decide which images will last 
and which celebrities will be of lasting importance. Fans or 
citizens are the economic consumers of the entertainment provided 
by celebrityhood.*? Citizens can take back the power in the current 
celebrity political system, and say no to the system which features 
politicians as celebrities, celebrities as politicians, celebrities 
as endorsers, and celebrities as social activists. In the 1990s it 
will be necessary for citizens to discriminate and evaluate 
celebrity images that bombard them. Citizens can decide which 
celebrities will be taken seriously and which celebrities will be 
allowed to crossover into other areas which they have yet to show 
talent in. Citizens can demand a political journalism that seeks 
to inform rather than titillate and a public discourse which 
illuminates rather than trivializes politics. If we don’t take 
back the celebrity political system, citizens might well face a 
political contest between a basketball player versus a football 
player, or a comedian versus a rock star, or a movie star versus a 
television sit com star. These contests await the disinterested. 


| 
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If the future of celebrity politics brings more of the same as 
the 1992 presidential election cycle brought, then the polity is in 
deep trouble. 


Until citizens regain control of the American political 
system, we can expect to drop into a long period of entertaining 
and costly celebrity politics. We can look forward to more news 
dramatizations of stories for the national news. We can look 
forward to gossip about politicians. We can look forward to one- 
liners to build images. We can look forward to game show hosts 
running for public office. We can look for former presidents to 
appear on game shows. This trivial American celebrity political 
system does not appear to be capable of dealing with problems in 
the 1990s like racism, sexism, AIDS, environmental destruction, 
homelessness, budget constraints, corporate scandals, militarism, 
deficits, urban decay, poverty, crime, health care and other 
serious social problems that solutions have been delayed for over 
two decades. Given the current institutionalization of the 
celebrity political system as the dominant mode of American 
politics, citizens can really look forward to a show in the year 
2000 about the need to deal with the above mentioned problems. 
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ABSTRACT 


IMPLEMENTING PRIVATIZATION IN HUNGARY 


For the past several years, Hungary and other nations of Eastern Europe have embarked 
on programs to achieve large-scale privatization. An examination of the implementation effort 
in the case of Hungary demonstrates some success, but also substantial difficulties. Theories 
about policy implementation as developed in the West are of limited use in interpreting the 
dynamics of change currently underway in Hungary. Implementation in such settings is 
complicated by the nearly-simultaneous differentiation and coevolution of public and private 
sectors, basic constitutional choices on allocation of governmental responsibility between central 
and local levels, and determination of the role of neutral and expert public service in the regime. 
The case points to the contextuality of extant implementation theories and their implicit links to 
a set of assumed constitutional characteristics largely absent now in transitional settings. More 
generalizable theory of policy implementation is dependent on analyzing the connections between 
the "details" of implementation and issues of basic constitutional choice. 
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IMPLEMENTING PRIVATIZATION IN HUNGARY 


The last few years have seen monumental transformations among the nations of Eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Union. Since 1989 they have sought to establish democratic 
governments, shift from planned to market-based economies, create genuinely-functioning local 
governments, and develop proficient and appropriately-responsive public administration. Any 
of these tasks taken singly would be challenging; the full set is especially daunting, as the 
ongoing experience in that region attests. 


An important but underemphasized explanation for the complexity of the post-socialist 
transitions is that these several developments are closely interdependent and therefore cannot be 
managed individually without simultaneous attention to and resolution of their implications for 
each other. Choices about the basic character of a regime -- including the relationships within 
and between levels of government -- affect and are directly affected by efforts to develop a 
functioning private economy. And public administrative institutions, which must be deeply and 
simultaneously involved in these several dynamics, function at the nexus of several 
interdependent processes of social action. 


This point bears on the applicability of theories of policy implementation to developments 
in the post-socialist transitions. For, as is argued in this paper, standard approaches to 
understanding implementation stand in need of elaboration and adjustment when used to analyze 
empirical settings like these. This point is significant, of course, for those seeking to understand 
and explain the events in Eastern Europe. And it is also suggestive for specialists in policy 
implementation more broadly, since it highlights the contextuality of ostensibly-general theories 
of implementation. 


The relationship between public and private spheres, and their complex codevelopment, 
lies at the heart of this analysis. A commonly-assumed but oversimplified "lesson" of the East 
European experiences under communist systems is that liberalization, including the development 
of a vibrant private economic sphere, is dependent on limiting and perhaps even weakening 
government, including public administration. However, achieving success in a concerted effort 
to privatize requires substantial governmental stability and competence, as well as clarity 
regarding the apportionment of responsibilities among institutions and levels of public action. 


The public administrative challenge, in short, is monumental. And it is both intimately 
connected to the complexities of regime establishment at the broadest levels, and also closely 
interdependent with the move toward market-based economies. Establishment of the new 
regimes is tightly linked to questions of public policy and even the details of public management. 
And efforts to encourage successful economic transition cannot be executed successfully without 
the simultaneous and substantial development of public administration. Privatization and public 
administration, constitutional foundations and administrative management: these topics are best 
understood in Eastern Europe as pieces of a common puzzle -- a point that serves as a principal 
theme of this paper. 


The thesis is developed from a one-country investigation of the process of privatization. 
This paper analyzes developments in the implementation of privatization policy in Hungary since 
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1989.' The privatization efforts in the region demonstrate most clearly the symbiosis of public 
(including both central and local) and private sectors and their complicated coevolution (cf. 
Braudel, 1982-1984). And Hungary, a nation which has made substantial efforts and also 
encountered considerable obstacles in its recent privatization initiative, provides a useful instance 
to elaborate and extend the broad theoretical point of public-private interdependence (see, for 
instance, Savas, 1992). 


The Hungarian experience might seem on the surface to be an "easy" case with which 
to consider the challenges of administering the execution of policy in the post-socialist region. 
The shifts to both democratic government and a market-based economy in Hungary were 
presaged by reform efforts extending back a number of years into the 1980s. Results included 
a budding second economy, broad support for further efforts, a pragmatic approach to policy 
formation and change, and the development of entrepreneurial and market experience. Further, 
the peaceful transition to a post-socialist regime, coupled with free elections in 1990, cemented 
across almost the whole spectrum of Hungarian politics an official consensus in favor of 
privatization, although there remain differences about tactics and timing. Even in Hungary, 
however, imposing problems have indeed been encountered in the privatization effort. To some 
degree, in fact, these have been fueled by the same earlier experiments, which facilitated corrupt 
practices and catalyzed considerable pessimism toward the regime (see, for instance, Kornai, 
1992), as well as more intricate institutional arrangements that would ultimately entangle the 
implementation of privatization policy. Furthermore, as explained below, the efforts in recent 
years to develop responsible local governments have in turn complicated the initiative to 
privatize. Still, the Hungarian context might seem relatively propitious and should thus shed 
some light on the challenging problems of sequencing and interdependence faced in these 
countries. 


The next section frames the discussion by providing a brief overview of implementation 
theory, with an emphasis on the similarities across theoretical approaches currently in use. Then 
attention shifts to privatization developments in the post-socialist region and the choices made 
in Hungary. The implementation effort in that country is analyzed. Discussion then moves to 
implications of the findings for the study of policy implementation. 


Standard Approaches to Understanding Policy Implementation 


The systematic study of policy implementation -- what happens between the establishment 
of a governmental intention and its impact, or lack of impact, on the world of action -- has 
flourished in the two decades since Pressman and Wildavsky authored their classic case study 
of an economic development initiative in Oakland (1973, 1984). Theoretical efforts have sought 
with increasing sophistication to account for the "complexity of joint action" (to use Pressman 
and Wildavsky’s phrase) not only within public programs but across them, and over extended 
periods (see Goggin, et al., 1990; Sabatier, 1986). 


These efforts have by no means resulted in one standard approach to implementation 
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analysis, nor a single accepted theoretical perspective. Most of the well-known contributions 
fall into one of two general positions: the so-called top-down and bottom-up approaches. The 
former, exemplified by such works as Mazmanian and Sabatier (1983, 1989) and McFarlane 
(1989), emphasizes centrally-controllable variables, like mandate clarity or degree of monitoring, 
and seeks to explain degrees of compliance with policies as promulgated at the "top" of the 
official policy chain. The latter, as in the contributions of Hjern and others (for instance, Hjern, 
1982; Hull with Hjern, 1987; Barrett and Fudge, 1981; Thompson, 1982), underscores the 
political inevitability and -- often -- technical superiority of implementation arrangements that 
allow more discretion and adaptability to field actors. 


In the last several years, these two perspectives have been supplemented by models aimed 
at synthesizing the strongest features of both top-down and bottom-up perspectives (Elmore, 
1985; Sabatier, 1986; Goggin, et al., 1990), and empirical efforts have been directed towards 
systematic analysis of multiple cases. Some of these approaches clearly offer promise for 
enhancing the ability of researchers to explain and perhaps predict implementation results. 
Indeed, the goal shared by almost all scholars in the field -- regardless of the differences among 
theoretical perspectives -- is generalizable theory of policy implementation that is not limited to 
a particular policy type or set of regime characteristics. (For a couple of exceptions to this 
shared perspective, see Bardach, 1977; and Fox, 1990.) 


Nevertheless, empirical investigation has been restricted thus far primarily to the United 
States and several nations of Western Europe. (Again, there are a few limited exceptions. See 
Grindle, 1980; Ross, 1984.) No empirical investigation of policy implementation has been 
conducted in political systems undergoing the major transformations now underway in the post- 
socialist world. But there are reasons to expect that such implementation approaches as top- 
down, bottom-up and combinations thereof would be of limited utility in rendering 
implementation efforts understandable in such settings undergoing fundamental transition. 


Why? Although extant theories of policy implementation differ in many respects, they 
are alike in assuming, usually implicitly, that policy action develops within the context of 
basically-legitimate liberal democratic regimes. In such settings, then, there is general 
agreement on some constants: the shape and function of basic institutions of governance, the 
relative roles of central and local governments, and the distinction between public and private 
spheres. While it has been increasingly recognized by students of policy that implementation 
in post-welfare systems must rely to some extent on private as well as public actors for success 
(for example, Hanf and Scharpf, 1978), explanations of implementation processes and products 
assume public-private separation and relative stability of the boundary between the two. 


These contextual features imbedded in standard theories of implementation matter little 
when investigations focus on actions of regimes whose characteristics fit the background 
presumptions. However, such is not the case in the post-socialist region currently undergoing 
transition. Here, the basic features of liberal society are political ideals striven for but certainly 
not now firmly in place. Public and private sectors, thus, are in process of definition rather than 
relatively fixed features of the environment of program execution. It follows that programs of 
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"privatization" in Eastern Europe, unlike those in the West, are likely to be confounded or at 
least complicated by the intrusion of logically-prior questions -- regarding the nature of property, 
the role of government in enforcing property rights, and the public establishment of a market- 
oriented institutional apparatus -- with the simultaneous push toward tangible success in 
programmatic terms. 


One can expect, as well, that implementation in many policy fields, including but not 
limited to privatization, is also likely to be muddled by a sequencing problem regarding the 
allocation of basic responsibilities between central and local public authorities. The post-socialist 
regimes need to rely on the managerial competence of local governments to achieve numerous 
complex policy goals. However, as explained below in the case of Hungary and as is true 
across the region, the very role of local governments -- newly emerging institutions absent under 
the preceding regimes -- must first be defined. Implementation relies upon managerial 
competence, but managerial competence in turn relies upon legitimate and relatively stable 
institutional arrangements. The post-socialist transitions, in part, aim to conjure legitimacy from 
success in their privatization ventures. This three-step chicken-and-egg sequencing paradox can 
be expected to generate "implementation" problems of some complexity, in post-socialist 
privatization programs as well as in other policy fields. 


One can expect, in short, that implementation efforts in Eastern Europe will be heavily 
influenced, and their complications explained, by the complex interweaving of sectors and the 
emerging differentiation of governmental levels: basic constitutional developments assumed as 
constants in standard theories of implementation but in flux and consequential in transitional 
regimes. 


The importance of these themes in the practice of policy implementation in the post- 
socialist region can be seen by examining the privatization choices made by, and complications 
engendered in, Hungary. 


Transition and Privatization Policy in Hungary 


The regime shifts of 1989 in Hungary, as elsewhere in the region, replaced one-party rule 
with nascent democratic reform governments and multiparty competition at the national level. 
Almost simultaneously, efforts began in Hungary and other countries to create thousands of new 
local governments to replace local soviets that had been largely under the control of the party 
and the central political leaders.” Local elections in Hungary were held a few months after the 
first national elections in 1990 and generally resulted in a choice of local leadership politically 
opposed, in partisan terms, to the nationally-victorious coalition parties. Political competition 
between local and national governments was quickly complicated by the need to clarify 
responsibilities to deal with the pressing policy problems of transition -- including privatization, 
as explained below. Local governments themselves were presented with huge policy and 
administrative challenges in diverse policy fields. However, they were severely handicapped by 
financial constraints, political conflict, a lack of trained and committed staff, and a shortage of 
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knowledgeable and respected leaders. 


In the post-socialist nations, furthermore, the development of mixed, market-based 
economies was generally accorded high priority in the wake of the regime shifts of 1989. At 
the time of the collapse of one-party governments, these economies were dominated by huge 
state sectors. Successful privatization would thus entail change on a scale dwarfing privatization 
as typically experienced in the West. 


The position adopted in Hungary was -- and remains -- that the government should 
initiate a major transfer of state assets into private hands as a matter of very high priority. The 
Hungarian government aims for an economy with roughly 28-30 percent public spending. This 
target is an oversimplification, since some sectors will be kept entirely in state hands, others are 
planned for full privatization, and numerous cases fall in between. Additional policy initiatives 
enacted to help achieve the objective include the stimulation of new ("greenfield") private 
economic activity; the development of a domestic capital market; and the synchronization of 
public plans, investments, and approaches to encourage the emergence of a market-based system. 
Although these further efforts are important, this paper focuses exclusively on the Hungarian 
venture to transfer state assets into private hands. 


Hungary adopted its policy of privatization with, and even before, the 1989 shift from 
one-party rule: in important respects the policy predates the choice of regime type, which is still 


under development. Since that date, many details had to be worked out, including the basic 
structure of the program, the form of state administration of the privatization process, the role 
of foreign participation, the pace and style of the effort, the role of local governments, and the 
issue of "reprivatization" of formerly-private property -- especially agricultural land. 


The countries of Eastern Europe have considered numerous options for privatization. 
The range of approaches can be grouped into two categories: those intending free distribution 
of state property into private hands, and those aimed at a sale of state assets. Combinations are 
also possible (for a discussion of the alternatives, see Hinds and Pohl, 1991). 


Hungary’s policy on privatization, begun with the Law on Economic Association in 1988, 
was to opt for sales. More specifically: the central government enacted formal policy 
encouraging rapid development of a private economy; state-owned enterprises were to be sold 
(with some exceptions), when possible and at fair prices; investment and purchase by Hungarians 
was to be encouraged; but because of the lack of capital and capital markets, foreign investment 
in the form of joint ventures in many industries was to be permitted, even encouraged; foreign 
investment would be, in fact, subsidized in tax policy; oversight regarding the privatization 
process, it was decided somewhat later, would be handled by a central State Property Agency 
(SPA), charged with both facilitating the sale of state properties and monitoring transactions to 
ensure fair prices and a minimum of insider deals; and local "self-governments,"*’ newly- 
established local units, were to receive some kinds of state property in their locales and have 
considerable discretion over its disposal. 
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Recently, this approach has been complemented by additional policy schemes aimed at 
speeding the process and stimulating more activity among certain types of firms or investors. 
Overall, however, Hungary has been proceeding deliberately in its implementation. The 
measured pace, as explained below, is due at least in part to complications stemming from the 
interplay of economic transition, constitutional development, and administrative management in 
the privatization effort. Note, for instance, the basic tension between the economic and 
management imperatives: the Hungarian approach is marked by an administrative program, 
managed by the central government, based on the market as its engine for dynamism. Such an 
effort almost guarantees complaints and frustrations from citizens, investors, developers, and 
others. Processes of central administration -- aimed at fairness, balance, procedural care, and 
protection of state interest -- must necessarily restrict market-based flexibility. The privatization 
choice -- goal and methods -- sits unstably at the intersection of these different dynamics. As 
a result, implementation difficulties unanticipated in the conventional scholarly analyses of stable 
liberal regimes can be expected to develop. 


The basic Hungarian policy choices were made against a backdrop of earlier reforms with 
partially market-emulating features through the 1980s. These cannot be reviewed here but are 
significant in several ways and suggest the Janus-like context for the Hungarian effort. On the 
one hand, these experiments created valuable market experience. On the other, several of the 
earlier initiatives had the effect of loosening central control of state-owned firms without 
imposing a market discipline. One consequence now is the so-called "transformation," a time- 
consuming and cumbersome procedure required of most companies on the route to potential 
privatization -- and one purpose of which is to regain temporarily some central control. 


Another illustration is that the SPA, established in reaction to corruption unleashed at the 
outset of the privatization effort (thanks in part to state firms’ autonomy from the preceding 
period), and in support of legitimizing the privatization effort among the citizenry, has become 
the focus for numerous public complaints about bureaucratic overregulation and delay. 
Succeeding months and years have seen the strong regulatory emphasis, embodied in the creation 
of the SPA and the development of its first privatization programs, complemented by a series 
of programs designed to encourage, assist, and in some cases compel privatization. But the 
regulatory-bureaucratic aspects of the Hungarian approach are still very much present. The 
challenges, especially the administrative challenges, to the implementation of privatization policy 
in Hungary are more clearly seen through a closer examination of the activities of the SPA. 


Administering Privatization during Transition: 
Dilemmas of Implementation 


Hungary’s earlier experiments with economic reform had not yielded prosperity. But the 
decentralization of control over state assets laid the groundwork for instances of so-called 
"spontaneous" privatization, once the regime change was at hand. In these cases managers of 
state-owned companies took advantage of central weakness and opportunities in the law to 
convert public assets into private gain, either by acquiring the property outright following a 
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restructuring or by ensconcing themselves in positions of relative affluence through insider deals 
with foreign owners of newly-privatized firms. 


The strongly negative reaction to these cases, plus the growing recognition that the 
Hungarian approach of controlled sales required a stable and respected administrative presence, 
stimulated the creation of the SPA in 1990. The privatization initiative, therefore, began to be 
executed as a matter of high priority prior to the clear legal establishment of public and private 
distinctions, before markets and market-based institutions had tangible meaning in the Hungarian 
context, and antecedent to the creation of administratively competent local governments. 
Examining the efforts and frustrations of this endeavor demonstrates how thoroughly the 
implementation challenge is related to the additional complications during transition. 


The SPA serves as the central administrative point for the transfer of state assets. The 
organization has become increasingly important and powerful over the course of its brief life. 
The SPA is involved actively or passively as the decision maker on potential sales. The unit, 
ultimately through its policy board, makes the choice of whether, when, at what price, and with 
what concessions a deal is closed. Its choices cannot be appealed to the courts. 


In its wide discretion in privatization matters, the SPA must consider price: the state’s 
interest in reaching a fair bargain is an obvious feature of the national strategy. However, the 
agency is enjoined from considering price alone. In its own statement of its decision-making 


rationale, developed in turn from transition-policy deliberations in the Parliament and among 
political leaders in the coalition government, the SPA indicates that "the main criteria for 
judging offers is [sic] the opportunities the prospective venture will create regarding the asset 
in question and the economy as a whole. . . [including questions like] financial stability, the 
introduction of modern technology and securing long term market prospects. An understanding 
to undertake employment obligations or a willingness to engage in new activities are further 
advantages in this respect" (SPA, 1991: 5). Additional policy goals, like seeking to protect 
worker interests and hold down unemployment, are also explicitly a part of the SPA’s ambit; 
however, in practice, these have assumed a lesser importance. 


The SPA is an agency of the central government and is overseen by a governmentally- 
appointed board, which makes basic decisions regarding SPA policy and also the more important 
privatization deals; and, politically speaking, by a minister without portfolio. Its efforts are also 
coordinated by the governing coalition, loosely and somewhat sporadically, as regards the 
choices and programs administered by other agencies of government. The agency has become 
increasingly visible and also highly controversial during the course of its brief existence. 


The SPA, a new administrative unit undergoing substantial institutionalization during the 
past couple of years, faces formidable challenges. It must seek major shifts in the ownership 
pattern of much of the Hungarian economy while balancing this objective with an array of 
complicating and potentially competing considerations deriving from the wrenching changes 
brought by the transition. Indeed, it must do so while the very meaning of property rights 
develops and the relationships of public and private sectors coevolve. 
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To carry out its mandate and to mitigate the abuses of "spontaneous" privatization, the 
SPA has embarked on several privatization initiatives, adding programs and spurring 
wholehearted implementation as time has passed and as disappointments with the early attempts 
have mounted. Among these efforts are: 


an inaptly-named "preprivatization" program, aimed at a rapid transfer of small 
and family-scale businesses into private hands through a simplified procedure; 


investor-initiated privatization, open to domestic and foreign parties alike; 


"active" privatization, a set of initiatives by the SPA to solicit privatization of 
specifically-designated state firms, typically several of the largest and most well- 
known Hungarian national enterprises; 


"self-privatization," an option by virtue of which state enterprises below a certain 
scale, but often still reasonably sizable, can select private consulting firms to 
assist them in fulfilling the legal requirements of the privatization process and 
arrange a Sale. This effort, developed in part to respond to disappointing results 
in the active privatization programs, involves more passive SPA review. 


The Hungarian government’s goal was to complete its privatization within two or three 
years. This goal has not been met. The most recent policy initiatives continue to spur the 
process, largely by seeking to force all remaining state firms to develop plans by mid-1993 for 
independently-conducted valuations and transformation into recognizable corporate forms. After 
this step, remaining state properties not sold will be transferred to a newly-created State Asset 
Handling Company for permanent management (see Bartlett, 1992; Ashton and Cohen, 1992). 


The following section summarizes available evidence on the degree of success of the 
Hungarian policy to this point. The succeeding part analyzes implementation difficulties. 
Implementation Results 

Implementation research can investigate the administrative processes involved in giving 


effect to policy, the policy outputs, and/or policy outcomes (see O’Toole, 1989). This 
discussion treats the Hungarian privatization experience in terms of all three. 


1. Implementation Process. The Hungarian government and the SPA in particular have 
done much to initiate processes of privatization. The legal structure has been substantially 
revamped to require market-based valuations, encourage foreign investment, clarify questions 
of compensation and ownership, reduce potential hidden liabilities for investors, and alter the 
structure of state-owned enterprises into internationally-recognizable forms for business 
purposes. All these steps have to do with the clarification of either the nature of property or the 
valuation of property in international market terms. All involve either delineation of public and 
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private realms, the resolution of competing claims on property, or the socialization of risk in the 
interest of salability. While "necessary" for privatization to succeed, almost every such 
procedural step has no counterpart in privatization programs under Western liberal regimes, 
where perspectives on policy implementation -- even regarding privatization initiatives -- do not 
typically encompass such basic constitutional and sectoral construction. In the U.S. and Western 
Europe, implementation processes have been conceived in more immediately-instrumental terms. 
(For more details of the Hungarian effort, especially regarding the first couple of years, see 
Kazar, 1991; Ministry of Finance, 1991; and SPA, 1991, 1992.) 


2. Outputs. It is difficult to assess definitively the SPA’s implementation progress on 
output grounds (cases decided, units privatized), partly because the publicly-available data are 
often unreliable (SPA reporting has been notoriously "foggy"; see Kiss, 1992: 1022), and partly 
because the organization focuses primarily on very selective output indicators, some of dubious 
substantive meaning. However, some conclusions can be offered. 


The SPA’s tendency in reporting outputs has been to focus attention on the activity that 
has seen the most "results" to date: the so-called "transformations." The steps of the 
transformation, converting Hungarian old-style state enterprises into one of two weil-known 
corporate forms via asset valuation and formal restructuring, are not without meaning. The 
effort renders the firm more easily marketable and allows the possibility for an infusion of 
private investment and involvement as well. 


But full-fledged privatization is not an inevitable result of the effort. All in all, 
transformations per se constitute a weak indicator of privatization. Indeed, it is simply 
impossible to tell from the SPA’s own reported output measures just what has happened to these 
companies. No information distributed by the government provides adequate measures of the 
SPA’s privatization efforts. What must be done, in fact, is to trace the records of transformed 
firms, on a case-by-case basis, through the government records. One new Hungarian private 
firm, finding its own market niche, now conducts some such case-by-case investigations and 
makes information available in the form of reports. Furthermore, assets of many of these firms 
now belong partially to financial institutions, which themselves are partly state-owned. 
Deciphering the actual extent of privatization through such transactions is exceedingly 
ponderous, and no one currently is in position to offer reliable overall findings. 


At best, transformations can be seen as an intermediate stage, but they are the data most 
carefully tabulated and thus most easily analyzed. A detailed review here would be too lengthy 
for present purposes (but see O’Toole, 1993; the periodical Privinfo; and SPA, 1991, 1992). 
A few summary points may be mentioned: by mid-1992 345 firms had been transformed (561 
billion forint (HFt.) book value, Hft. 1279 billion acknowledged value). Of these, 85 involved 
company "self-privatization" and 45 had been state-initiated. An additional 615 firms (book 
value of HFt. 282 billion) had begun the transformation process (see Privinfo 1, 6: 38; also 
SPA, 1992: 14-15). Most of these, of course, involve small and medium sized firms. By late 
1992, the state-owned portion of the transformed companies continued at almost exactly the 
proportion of the early efforts: roughly two-thirds. 
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Information on sales showed that the SPA was selling assets at approximately the rate it 
had expected (HFt. 36 billion in sales by 31 May 1992) but far below what would have been 
necessary to complete the privatization initiative by now, as originally planned. (The SPA has 
estimated that complete sale at actual value of the 900 main companies targeted for privatization 
would yield an eventual net income of HFt. 380-390 billion; see SPA, 1991: 14-15.‘ 


The First Program of active privatization, involving 20 of the "blue-chip" Hungarian 
companies in 1990, was viewed by all concerned as a failure; the great majority of the firms 
attracted no interest from potential investors. The Second Privatization Program, launched in 
1991, largely involved 70 of the "shell companies" weakened through earlier spontaneous 
privatizations. Here the results were more somewhat more encouraging, but the firms 
themselves had already been largely emptied of valued assets. In late 1991 the self-privatization 
effort was launched in an attempt to reduce the administrative impediments. Still, the majority 
of the assets in state hands remain in government control. Unprivatized state assets were 
estimated to be losing $72.3 million per month late in 1992 (Ashton and Cohen, 1992). Income 
from all sales, once completed, will not make a large impact on the national budget. 


The effort to privatize small shops has also been disappointing. Of the more than 10,000 
to be included in the program, only 3303 had been privatized as of mid-1992 (Privinfo 1, 6: 39). 
This rate is substantially below that found in neighboring nations pursuing somewhat different 
strategies. In a number of cases, the state closed shops and sought private owners but was 
unsuccessful at the government’s target prices. Indeed the value of many of the shops has fallen 
during this period. Within the SPA and certainly in the business community, the preprivatization 
program is viewed as relatively unsuccessful. Causes include unrealistic expectations on the part 
of the state, property rights currently under contest (see Kiss, 1992), and the fact that only 
leasing rights to the physical location of shops were included in the scheme. Here, indeed, is 
one of several ways that the national privatization effort is closely interdependent with the 
simultaneous initiatives to develop functioning local governments. The national privatization 
program is authorized to sell leasing rights, but the physical shops themselves belong to the local 
governments. Additional discussion of the ties between privatization efforts and the developing 
intergovernmental scheme in Hungary is presented later. Estimates are that the completion of 
the small-shop privatization effort may take four to six years (Kazdr, 1991: 82), while the 
original law called for the effort to be concluded by January 1993. 


In general, analysis of privatization outputs in Hungary must rely on less-than-ideal data 
from the SPA, an interested party that reports somewhat unreliably on developments of interest. 
However, even these data document on a number of dimensions substantial delays and 
difficulties in the implementation effort. 


3. Outcome. How has Hungary fared overall in its ambitious effort to transform the 
economy -- through new investment and economic growth, as well as the privatization of state 
assets? It is impossible to draw firm conclusions, especially this soon. Present estimates are 
that approximately 30 percent of the Gross Domestic Product (GDP) is produced privately, 
although these figures must be viewed as very tentative. The absence of reliable reporting and 
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the presence of a large "second" private economy render any estimates subject to challenge. 
While this proportion is not insignificant, it stands at about the same level as for other recent 
years. During 1992, in a fragile international economic environment, the nation’s GDP declined 
by five percent. Still, this outcome was an improvement over the 12 percent drop in the 
preceding year. A study by the World Economic Forum (Geneva) and the International Institute 
for Management Development (Lausanne) projects 1993 performance at between -2 and +2 
percent (Vienna, Der Standard, March 27-28, 1993). The 1993 agricultural output has suffered 
significant shortfalls, due in part to uncertainties about property ownership (RFE-RL Daily 
Report, July 28, 1993). These are not robust signs. However, Hungary’s recent private sector 
performance is better than that for its neighboring recently-socialist economies. And the 
government’s Central Statistical Office reported in early 1993 that an average of 1100 new 
companies opened for business in the nation during each month of 1992. Individually-owned 
private companies currently employ 11 percent of the labor force and doubled in number during 
the year. And from the outset of 1990 to the end of 1992, the number of corporations more than 
doubled, to 70,000 (RFE-RL Daily Report, February 19, 1993). Hungary, the first in Eastern 
Europe to make important moves toward a market economy, continues along the path; but the 
overall outcome thus far has been modest. 


Difficulties and Dilemmas in Implementing Privatization 


The voluminous research literature on policy implementation has thoroughly documented 
the proposition that the mere pronouncement of a governmental intention by no means mobilizes 
the "expected" action. So it should be no surprise to learn that the implementation of Hungarian 
privatization -- a basic shift in the political economy and not merely an attempt to execute a 
narrow program -- should encounter substantial difficulties. The most interesting feature of the 
case for Western scholars of policy implementation, however, is that the widely recognized 
difficulties of the effort do not stem primarily from factors identified as central in the standard 
perspectives on implementation. The typical framework, be it top-down, bottom-up, or some 
integrated variety, focuses on such items as the clarity of the policy, the degree of oversight, and 
the disposition of implementers toward the mandate. In the transitional Hungarian setting, 
however, these explanations for the limited implementation success reported above are 
incomplete. What is missing in the conventional views of implementation, and what is so 
important in the Hungarian experience, is the role of constitutional understandings -- meant here 
in the broadest sense -- in rendering implementation action feasible. In the Hungarian 
privatization effort, an unambiguous policy to achieve privatization and a national agency 
charged with execution are handicapped by the nation’s continuing need to resolve clearly such 
fundamental issues as the nature of the distinction between public and private realms, the relative 
roles of different governmental institutions and levels in making authoritative decisions on the 
key issues, and even the meaning of the civil service as an institution of the transitional system. 
The nearly-simultaneous effort to deal with all these issues as well as to implement privatization 
policy drives the continual generation of complications, even paradoxes, as well as almost- 
intractable sequencing problems deriving from regime development. The privatization initiative 
influences and is influenced by the definition and coevolvement of sectors and levels. This kind 
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of interplay between the "details" of implementation and the fundamental choices about the 
character of an evolving regime is a possibility neither considered nor analyzed in earlier studies 
of implementation. In regimes facing transition, however, such as post-socialist Hungary, this 
more complex pattern can be expected to be significant. This observation points to the 
contextuality of policy implementation theory as it has developed thus far. 


In the Hungarian case, for instance, neither castigating the SPA, restructuring its 
apparatus, sanctioning its efforts, nor fine-tuning its policy instruments is likely to solve the 
challenges of implementing privatization policy. The policy itself and its implementation 
crystallize the tensions and contradictions of a Hungarian society in transition. The point can 
be clarified with some illustrations. 


Corruption. The issue of corruption, which has received considerable attention within 
Hungary, illustrates the kinds of complex balancing that administrators attempt to effect during 
implementation. The present highly-administered structure has been established to encumber the 
privatization process with regulation and scrutiny, to bolster legitimacy, while also facilitating 
sales, to achieve privatization. As might be expected, this challenge generates implementation 
problems deriving directly from the contrary injunctions. 


One problem for the SPA has been complexity and red tape. Despite the recent efforts 
to stimulate "self-privatization," a main characteristic of the process has been its administrative 
confusion. Hungarian law on the relevant subjects is complicated and somewhat contradictory, 
reflecting the still-deep ferment about the direction and rate of societal change. Constraints 
complicate the process on a wide range of matters, like competition, property management, 
company reorganization, employee protection, and the role of foreign investment. While the 
SPA is under political and public pressure to complete deals, the agency cannot simply ignore 
either the host of restrictions or the deep suspicions that something is amiss among the 
nomenklatura, the newly-wealthy entrepreneurs, the channels of foreign capital, the business- 
oriented advisors from foreign governments, and the small industry of advisors and consultants 
operating in the penumbra of the privatization spotlight. 


Another difficulty is that procedural constraints, enacted in an effort to restrict the scope 
of self-dealing, create additional incentives for those interested in profit to find alternative, 
sometimes unsanctioned and clandestine, routes. Some observers of the Hungarian privatization 
effort currently voice concern that the developing implementation process has moved corruption 
into more well-hidden channels. 


Complicating still further the implementation effort, privatization in Hungary -- as well 
as in other countries in the newly post-socialist region -- must deal with the corruption issue 
without assistance from a traditionally-neutral and -depoliticized civil service. Here issues of 
public administration in the narrow can be seen simultaneously as matters of regime legitimacy 
in the broad. If citizens have learned over decades to trust neither the state nor its politicized 
agents, then programs of privatization -- heavily reliant on a respected and public-oriented civil 
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service to administer impartially the development of a sector for private gain -- are handicapped 
by the lack of legitimate implementers. The details of administration and the general requisites 
for regime support overlap considerably; and the lack of each creates formidable hurdles for the 
development of either. 


Conflicting Imperatives. Hungary has indeed used market criteria as the primary 
benchmarks for property shifts, with the proceeds going to the state. However, this general goal 
has been elaborated with so many competing considerations and qualifications -- some of them, 
indeed, necessary if a market-based program is to proceed at all -- that the implementation 
process has been rendered inevitably much more tortuous. The slow and -- to many minds -- 
somewhat disappointing implementation experiences are derivative of more basic issues, issues 
of regime foundations, that have not typically been considered in the study of implementation. 
A sampling of instances can be summarized. 


First, as the SPA itself is quick to emphasize, the effort aims to use market criteria in 
a setting where many elements of "standard" market settings are not yet firmly in place. The 
SPA has noted, "There is essentially no capital market to speak of, there is substantial internal 
and external debt to contend with, and there are still important political changes to be 
considered" (SPA, 1991: 3; repeated verbatim in 1992: 1). What is more, creating the context 
for a functioning private sector requires, in turn, state capacity and effort. Here again, the 
absence of a strong tradition of expert and public-interested administration and the lack of 
strongly-institutionalized training for its development handicap the effort. Within the last year, 
the Budapest University of Economic Sciences, formerly the Karl Marx University, has enrolled 
the nation’s first group of students for university graduate education in public administration. 


Second, policy makers and implementers are well aware of the dislocations that unbridled 
markets can trigger, and the SPA is charged with minimizing their negative impacts. The most 
obvious instance is unemployment. The deliberate move toward a mixed economy has increased 
unemployment in Hungary to a figure currently standing at 13 percent (mid-1993), although 
regional impact is much higher, in certain instances 30 percent. The SPA is under pressure to 
assist with the problem, for instance via negotiations over employment guarantees. Needless to 
say, this fact renders implementation more complex. So too with other goals, like updating 
Hungarian-based industrial competitiveness in international markets, as well as dealing with the 
sensitive issue of foreign participation in the privatization. 


Furthermore, despite progress, the basic market requisites of reasonably full information 
and secure property rights remain problematic. The qualms regarding liabilities for 
environmental damage is one obvious case. So too with the uncertainties of ownership itself, 
especially for the multitude of property challenges by claimants seeking redress for earlier state 
seizures. Hungary has enacted a program emphasizing partial compensation rather than 
wholesale restitution. But the law, the differences among the fledgling political parties on the 
issue, and the mix of popular sentiment leave a residuum of real uncertainty. No one really 
knows what might happen in litigation (case law is virtually a tabula rasa), nor is it even yet 
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clear to what extent judicial determinations on property rights under the new regime will be 
treated as fully authoritative. During implementation these issues are handled through delay, 
additional costs (payoffs to possible property claimants to preempt litigation), and negotiations 
over exempting new investors from possible liabilities. 


In its mandate to "privatize," then, the SPA finds itself in the midst of a thicket of market 
imperfections, sensitive social welfare considerations, and questions of long-term interest and 
national identity. These are the stuff of regime redefinition and transition en route to a planned 
liberalization, but they constrain and control the pace of privatization at every turn. It is no 
wonder that the administration of privatization is anything but a smooth and rapid process, nor 
that models of implementation developed for stable and legitimate political systems offer little 
enlightenment for the post-socialist context. 


Shifting Sectors, Shifting Levels, and the Role of Local Government. The dynamics of 
regime transformation bring more subtle ironies and complications. An important instance is 
the emerging role of local governments. The nation has witnessed the creation of 3149 local 
self-governments since the collapse of one-party rule. The bulk of the local elected officials are 
politically at odds with the parties forming the current coalition government, and they face their 
own imperatives fostered in no small measure by a severe squeeze between large new 
responsibilities and very constrained revenue options (see Bird and Wallich, 1991). 


Why should all this matter for those interested in the privatization effort? The dynamics 
of the new local governments, developing contemporaneously with the privatization effort, create 
added challenges. Differentiation and competition across levels render sectoral differentiation 
more complicated and problematic. More specifically, the national effort to privatize is 
dependent in part on clarification of the role -- including legal responsibilities -- of local 
government in the new regime, as well as on significant levels of both cooperation and 
competence at the local level. All these matters are items of priority, and their interdependence 
creates a sequencing problem in the effort to privatize. 


One aspect of this interplay has to do with property transfers. In a program independent 
of the SPA and the various sales schemes, the Hungarian government has embarked on an effort 
to give certain properties to the local governments. Implementation is handled by regional 
committees. The privatization effort is interdependent with this other initiative. 
Intergovernmental transfer is a form of "state" divestment that does not constitute privatization; 
and new local, albeit partial, ownership of state firms adds actors to the bargaining table and 
entangles the privatization prospects, especially given the political tension between levels. Local 
governments in many cases cannot yet be sure of what property is theirs, what new assets they 
may need to acquire, and what locally-owned property may be able to be privatized by the local 
unit itself. The uncertainty impedes efforts at economic development, another face of the 
privatization initiative. Indeed, some of the property transfers to the local governments actually 
increase the budget pressure they experience. Few lucrative state properties are included in the 
shift; and some, like the public housing which is typically in very poor repair, are beginning to 
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create a drain on local coffers. 


This point brings attention to local governments’ precarious finances and their indirect 
impact on the privatization effort. Under the Fundamental Acts on Local Self-Government the 
thousands of new units have been granted significant policy responsibilities, including lead roles 
in health, housing, social services, and public works; and also some discretion to raise revenues 
through taxation as transfers from the central government are in decline. The pressure to utilize 
new sources is thus intense at the local level. Raising taxes, currently underway in numerous 
localities, is a theoretical possibility; however, widespread tax evasion remains a problem, and 
centrally levied taxes on businesses are quite heavy in Hungary. Any such local taxes would 
serve aS disincentives to invest. Interviews indicate that Hungarian local officials are very 
conscious of the tension between their own revenue needs and their desire to stimulate private 
investment in their communities. 


A short-term revenue fix currently being developed in some localities poses yet another 
complication: local governments, literally, as entrepreneurs. One of the few possibilities now 
available for new revenue among local governments in Hungary is for these units to go into 
business, competing in effect with the private sector: either formerly state-owned entities or new 
units (see Bird and Wallich, 1992: 27). Of seven localities visited in the field work for this 
study, five currently have financial interests in businesses; some of these plan expansions. 
Numerous other localities have similar plans. This development is obviously inconsistent with 
the central privatization initiative and also holds significant financial risks for the local units. 


Implications 


Implications of the Hungarian case can be considered for the subject of policy 
implementation, as well as the study and practice of public administration. 


It is clear from this review that the Hungarian government, acting through the SPA, has 
embarked on a course of action that virtually guaranteed tensions, significant hurdles during the 
process of executing privatization, and widespread dissatisfaction and suspicion. Although much 
has been achieved in the current setting, some basic choices about the size and scope of 
government and market have not yet been fully clarified. Hungarian implementers are being 
asked to execute a privatization policy in a setting where the most basic decisions -- including 
the rules defining property and determining how property conflicts will be adjudicated, the role 
of governments at different levels in the determination of policy and provision of services, and 
the orientation and place of civil service in public life -- remain under contest. Nor is it certain 
what tradeoffs are tolerable in the transition period. Uncertainty, then, about the shape and 
character of the polity and economy manifest themselves through stresses in implementation. 


Many other derivative tensions could also be mentioned. One illustration stems from the 
Hungarian approach to investment disincentives stemming from past environmental damage: the 
state has absorbed the potential liability. The perceived precariousness of investment in such 
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settings encourages responses involving heavy state responsibilities for the foreseeable future. 
The Hungarian case demonstrates the importance of effective and skilled public administration, 
even -- or especially -- for a regime attempting widespread privatization. 


The contrary tendencies during coevolution of regime levels and sectors can be resolved, 
at a sufficiently abstract level. But they are most obviously on display in the concrete cases, and 
the twists and turns of regulation and negotiation, that constitute the day-to-day workings of 
implementation. Hungary has embarked upon a course of action aimed simultaneously at 
protecting and also reducing the state’s interest and influence -- and this during a transitional 
period when the shape and role of the state is itself undergoing redefinition. When public and 
private interests and responsibilities are being reshaped, when national and local institutions and 
actors are in the midst of a process of competitive differentiation, and when the place of neutral 
competence and a depoliticized public service is itself being crafted, policy implementation can 
be expected to exhibit the tensions of regime transformation. The complications that echo and 
are amplified in the course of administrative practice may be reminiscent, on the surface, of the 
familiar lesson taught by implementation analysis in the West: converting intention into action 
is likely to be challenged by the complexity of joint action. But the “complexity” in transition 
settings like contemporary Hungary is of a different order, one largely unfamiliar in standard 
implementation analyses, untreated in the empirical theories, and unable to be resolved by the 
standard prescriptions available in the research literature (for a summary and critique of these 
prescriptions, see O’Toole, 1986). An implication for scholarship on implementation, therefore, 
is the importance of considering the implicit contextual limitations of extant frameworks. 
Additional investigations of implementation in transitional settings may be useful, furthermore, 
in helping to determine more systematically the ways in which constitutional dynamics and 
dialogue color implementation practice -- and vice versa. Research in these kinds of instances 
offer the opportunity to ground the specialty of policy implementation more deeply in empirical 
political theory, and thus more generalizably across time and place. 


What is clear from this case is that the difficulties that are so apparent in the Hungarian 
privatization experience are not, fundamentally, issues of implementation "in the narrow." The 
delays, the tedious negotiations, the apparent administrative misjudgments about tactics of 
privatizing are derivative of the pragmatic but ambivalent and shifting dialogue in Hungary about 
the desirable nature and scope of the government, the economy, and the most sensible course 
of transition. It is clear that "implementation" challenges reach farther than has been 
traditionally conceived, and that current developments in post-socialist settings offer particularly 
interesting instances from which to consider relationships between the responsibilities faced by 
public administrators and the most basic features of the social and political setting. 


One result, of course. is that those charged with the implementation of policy face a 
particularly difficult set of tasks, and it is unrealistic to expect straightforwardly efficient 
"management" under the circumstances. Another equally significant implication can be seen by 
turning this conclusion around. Action to implement, at least in the case of privatization, 
contributes in a direct but complicated way to the formulation of constitutional understandings 
in the new regimes of Eastern Europe. Constitutional choice was not a static result of the 
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revolutions of 1989; rather, that set of events signalled the beginnings of a process of social 
action unleashed by the break from the old order. The form and character of the new must be 
debated, discovered, and developed; and a large part of this process must flow from the 
implementation efforts of public administrators, in concert with others, as they seek to give 
concrete meaning to essential elements of the new constitutional understanding, like property, 
local autonomy, impartial treatment, and social welfare. 


Rather than demonstrating the irrelevance of implementation to difficulties faced by those 
in the post-socialist world, then, the evidence suggests a fusion of the details of policy execution 
with the dialogue on basic constitutional choice. The latter emerges in the midst of the former, 
where the issues take on tangibility, differentiation, and real meaning. The development of 
democratic and effective public service in transitional settings, then, may be served by the details 
of administration as almost nowhere else. When Woodrow Wilson mentioned, in connection 
with administrative reform efforts in the U.S. more than a century ago, that "it [was] getting to 
be harder to run a constitution than to frame one," he could not have foreseen cases like 
Hungary, where it might be said today that running the emerging constitution is the only 
apparent way to truly frame one. 
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Notes 


1. The research reported here is based in part on relevant literature and the reports of 
the government of Hungary. The bulk of the findings, however, derive from 32 interviews 
conducted in Hungary during summer 1992 with academics and researchers; business executives 
and management consultants both Hungarian and foreign; officials with the national government, 
especially the State Property Agency and the Ministry of Internal Affairs; one elected former 
member of Parliament; and local officials from seven jurisdictions: Budapest, five smaller cities, 
and one village. Interviews ranged in length from one hour to five hours spread over two or 
more sessions. Additional data and documentation were sought where appropriate. Support for 
this research was provided through the Hungary Project of the Netherlands Center for 
Economics and Interdisciplinary Studies in Europe at Twente University, the Moret Fund, and 
the Ministry of the Interior of the Netherlands. Additional financial assistance was rendered by 
Auburn University in the United States. Acknowledgement must be offered as well to Peter 
Boorsma, Dan Durning, Vera Hanekamp, Gabor Péteri, Peter Wulms, and Anneriétte Rulkens; 
as well as to those who gave of their time and information under difficult circumstances in 
Hungary. Needless to say, assistance from these institutions and individuals is gratefully 
acknowledged; but none can be held responsible for the interpretations offered here. 


2. The generalization here oversimplifies somewhat. Some local councils in countries 
like Hungary began to exercise independence on a few issues in the 1980s when under pressure 
from local populations. Nevertheless, in general the councils were dominated by the Communist 


Party apparatus, and none had real autonomy over even purely local affairs. 


3. This term is borrowed from the Hungarian usage, developed in turn to distinguish 
these governmental entities from the local soviet-style councils operating during the preceding 
years. The new terms suggests, correctly, that the new local units are substantially autonomous, 
at least in terms of formal authority, from the central government. In this paper reference to 
local "self-government" or "government” is meant to refer to the newer form. 


4. Of the 800 largest state-owned companies, sales could be expected to produce a 
maximum of HFt 50-60 billion of state income. Of other state-owned firms under SPA 
jurisdiction, roughly 100 -- valued at HFt 500 billion -- are expected to remain state owned, and 
400 unprofitable companies are planned for liquidation or reorganization, but not as part of the 
privatization effort. Estimates of state income are net after reductions due to local councils, 
employee concessions and shareholding, transactions costs, and mandatory contributions to a 
fund for compensating environmental damage. See SPA, 1991: 14-15, 18. 
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Introduction 


Democracies, it is generally agreed, have rarely if ever fought each other. They 
have gone to war with non-democracies with normal frequency; they have attacked and 
colonized weaker societies; they have armed themselves to the teeth. But with only a few 
trivial exceptions,’ they have left each other alone. Jack Levy has concluded that the 
absence of war among democracies "comes as close as anything we have to an empirical law 
in international relations." The peace among democracies poses a problem for realist 
international relations theory, which holds that power rather than institutions or ideology 
drives war and peace. Yet, Levy’s qualifier "empirical" is telling, for theoretical 
understanding of the so-called democratic peace is too weak to allow it to be called a 
scientific law. The lack of an adequately tested account of why democracies remain at 
peace with one another means that students of international politics must continue to 
entertain the possibility that it is simply accidental. It may be power politics or some 
other factor that is actually keeping the peace among democracies. 

This paper summarizes a project’ which looks for evidence that the correlation 
between democracy and peace is meaningful. It tests propositions derived from theories as 
to how the democratic peace works. The theories are typically divided into two groups. 
Structural theories hold the domestic institutions within democracies responsible for the 
peace. Ideological theories* attribute the peace to the ideas held by free states. These 
ideological theories are further divided here into constitutional and democratic accounts. 
Constitutional accounts hold that states which uphold civil rights and the rule of law are 
pacific toward each other; democratic theories postulate that popularly-governed countries 
will not fight each other. (To avoid confusion, hereafter the general term "free state" is 
used rather than "democracy" to label the general class of states which do not fight each 
other.) The test done in this study examines the foreign policy processes within states to 
see if certain phenomena which each set of theories predicts actually do occur. 

It turns out that neither the structural nor the ideological theory makes very good 
predictions. The structural theory implies that cabinets, legislatures, and publics will tend 


"Exceptions depend on the definitions of "democracy" and "war;" most at least agree that Finland and 
Great Britain were two democracies legally at war during World War II. 


*Jack S. Levy, "Domestic Politics and War," Journal of Interdisciplinary History 18, no. 4 (Spring 1988): 
662. See also James Lee Ray, Global Politics, 5th ed. (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1992), and Bruce M. Russett, 
Controlling the Sword: The Democratic Governance of National Security (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1990), ch. 5. 


John M. Owen, "Testing the Democratic Peace: American Diplomatic Crises, 1794-1917" (Ph.D. diss., 
Harvard University, forthcoming). 


“Some have used the label "normative" rather than "ideological." Normative, however, implies a sacrifice 
of self-interest which is not necessary to all non-structural theories. Many posit that democracies simply do 
not believe it in their interests to fight one another. Hence, the label "ideological" better captures the essence 
of these theories. 
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to favor peace more than will heads of government. The ideological theory implies that 
the freer two states are, the more each will favor peace explicitly because the other is free. 
Over twelve war-threatening crises involving the United States between 1794 and 1917, 
each theory’s hypotheses were often falsified. Only barely over half of the time was the 
chief executive of a government more bellicose than other state and societal actors. And 
although many people argued for or against war based on how free the other country was, 
there was rarely consensus within a country on the question; moreover, the way this study 
coded countries often bore little resemblance to the way the actual countries "coded" each 
other. 

The argument of this paper is that these results call for skepticism about the 
democratic peace. The hypothesis tests described below suggest (but do not demonstrate) 
that freedom or democracy and peace are spuriously correlated. They therefore suggest 
that the lack of war among free states is epiphenomenal, i.e., due to factors other than 
democracy. At the very least, even if the democratic peace is real, the theories put forward 
thus far to explain it are seriously flawed. 


Skepticism about Democratic Peace 


It is an old claim of liberal political theory that free states are inherently pacific. 
From the time of the Renaissance, writers have argued that wars are caused by evil and 


greedy leaders, and that the people who fight them have no reason to bring those wars 
about. Handing over war decisions to the subjects, therefore, will ensure peace.’? This 
claim has clearly been belied by history, beginning with the wars of the French 
Revolution. It is the narrower proposition that free states do not fight each other that 
remains credible, thanks to a number of large correlational studies.° 

Yet, doubt that the democratic peace is anything more than an accident lingers. 
Small and Singer themselves dismiss their own finding of no wars among "bourgeois 
democracies" by pointing out that democracies have usually lacked common borders and 
hence reasons to fight. Jack Vincent uses an alternative scale of conflict and reports no 


*For an excellent survey of writings making this argument, see Michael Howard, War and the Liberal 
Conscience (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1978): 14-18. 


‘Empirical studies include: R. J. Rummel, “Libertarianism and International Violence," Journal of Conflict 
Resolution 27, no.1 (March 1983): 27-71; Dean Babst, "A Force for Peace," Industrial Research (April 1972): 55- 
8; Steve Chan, "Mirror, Mirror on the Wall ... Are Freer Countries More Pacific?", Journal of Conflict 
Resolution 27, no. 1 (December 1984): 617-48; Michael Doyle, "Kant, Liberal Legacies, and Foreign Affairs, 
Part I," Philosophy and Public Affairs 12, no. 3 (Summer 1983): 205-35; idem, "Kant, Liberal Legacies, and 
Foreign Affairs, Part II," Philosophy and Public Affairs 12, no. 4 (Fall 1983): 323-53; idem, "Liberalism and 
World Politics," American Political Science Review 80, no. 4 (December 1986): 1151-69; Melvin Small and J. 
David Singer, "The War-Proneness of Democratic Regimes, 1816-1965," Jerusalem Journal of International 
Relations 1, no. 4 (1976): 50-69; Bruce Russett, Controlling the Sword: The Democratic Governance of National 
Security (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University, 1990), esp. 123; Zeev Maoz and Nasrin Abdolali, "Regime 
Types and International Conflict, 1816-1976," Journal of Conflict Resolution 33, no. 1 (March 1989): 3-35. 
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empirical support for democratic peace. Kenneth Waltz asserts that the War of 1812, the 
American Civil War, and the First World War are all examples of democracies fighting 
each other. John Mearsheimer and Joanne Gowa both find the theoretical accounts of 
democratic peace wanting. Mearsheimer writes that they either erroneously assume that 
publics love peace, or that liberal democrats have a transnational respect for each other, a 
respect trumped for Mearsheimer by “other factors such as nationalism and religious 
fundamentalism." To those who attribute the peace to democratic norms, Gowa responds 
that it is doubtful if norms ever overcome self-interest; to those who claim democratic 
institutions discourage war, she points out that many non-democracies may also 
constrained from war by internal structures.’ 

Some of the objections that an omitted variable is responsible for the democratic 
peace are answered by Zeev Maoz and Bruce Russett. They have tested confounding 
variables to which one might attribute the pacific union, including wealth, economic 
growth, contiguity, common alliances, and political stability. On data from 1946 to 1986, 
they find the most robust relationship with peace to be the one of mutual democracy.’ As 
to Waltz’s purported historical counterexamples, many would dispute the assertions that 
Great Britain in 1812, the Confederate States of America, and Germany in 1914 were truly 
democratic. Yet, Waltz’s objection points to a serious shortcoming in the literature: viz., 
the lack of an agreed definition as to what a democracy is. As seen below, this study seeks 
to remedy that shortcoming. The theoretical objections of Mearsheimer anc Gowa may 
also be answerable, but they do serve to highlight the fact that theories purporting to 
explain democratic peace are not always convincingly stated or tested. 

Some theories are unclear on what is doing the work of keeping the peace. None 
has been subjected to enough empirical digging which could reveal whether the correlation 
is spurious. This study begins this sort of digging. In inspecting the empirical foundations 
of democratic peace, it discovers whether certain ancillary phenomena implied by theories 
of the democratic peace actually occur. Departing slightly from convention, this study 
divides theories according to whether they are structural or ideological. The distinction 
admittedly exaggerates the differences among theories. For example, Kant is typically 
classified as a normative theorist, even though central to his account is the requirement 
that the executive submit war decisions to the legislature.’ Still, the stylized distinction 


“Jack Vincent, "Freedom and International Conflict: Another Look," International Studies Quarterly 31, 
no. 1 (March 1987): 102-12; Kenneth Waltz, "America as Model for the World? A Foreign Policy 
Perspective," PS 24, no. 4 (December 1991), 667-70; John J. Mearsheimer, "Back to the Future: Instability in 
Europe after the Cold War," International Security 15, no. 1 (Summer 1990): 48-51; Joanne Gowa, 
"Democracies, Autocracies, and War," TMs [photocopy], Princeton University, July 12, 1993. See also Erich 
Weede, "Democracy and War Involvement," Journal of Conflict Resolution 28, no. 4 (December 1984): 649-64. 


*Zeev Maoz and Bruce Russett, "Alliances, Contiguity, Wealth, and Political Stability: Is the Lack of 
Conflict between Democracies a Statistical Artifact?" International Interactions 17 (1992), 245-67. 


*See for example Kant, "Perpetual Peace," in Kant’s Political Writings, ed. Hans Reiss, trans. H. B. Nisbet 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 1970), 99-100, and Kant, "The Contest of Faculties," in ibid., 186- 
87. 
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between structural and ideological theories is useful in that it separates in the abstract two 
factors each of which might alone account for the democratic peace. 


Structural Explanations 


A number of writers hold the governmental structures of free states responsible for 
their separate peace.” These theories posit that the peace, although no accident, is entirely 
unconscious. It is a product not of deliberate discrimination by free states, but instead of 
the normal functioning of their domestic institutions. Free states by definition constrain 
the actions of political leaders through checks and balances. The actual decision to war 
may be jointly made by the executive and legislative branches, or by a cabinet within the 
executive. The difficulty in reaching agreement among all these actors makes war hard to 
initiate. Moreover, since free states feature regular competitive elections, the officials 
ultimately responsible for the decision may themselves be turned out of office if they 
initiate an unpopular or failed policy. When two free states come into conflict, these 
constraints from war are correspondingly increased. 

Structural theory thus claims that free states are less likely to go to war in general 
than some other types of states. But is this not a claim discredited by history, as recalled 
above? T. Clifton Morgan and his associates say no. They write that free states appear 
generally as prone to war as unfree states because many of the latter also have internal 


constraints from war. Unfree states may have cabinet decision making, or may be 
constrained by threats of military coups. Hence, the average war-proneness of unfree states 
is driven down by the "invisible" constrained states among their number." 

The salient point is that constraints, not ideas or norms, do the work, and they do 
it automatically. The structural theory is thus entirely formal, and accords no particular 
content to the beliefs of liberal leaders or publics. 


Ideological Explanations 


By contrast, the ideological theory hinges on the world-views and perceptions of 
free states, i.e., the people who make them up. Again, most theories of democratic peace 
which assign cmzsel significance to ideas also rely on democratic or constitutional 
structures. The ideological theory tested here is thus somewhat stylized. Kant, Michael 


‘Examples of these theories are T. Clifton Morgan and Sally Howard Campbell, "Domestic Structure, 
Decisional Constraints, and War: So Why Kant Democracies Fight?" Journal of Conflict Resolution 35, no. 2 
(June 1991): 187-211; Morgan and Valerie Schwebach, "Take Two Democracies and Call Me in the Morning: 
A Prescription for Peace?" /nternational Interactions 17, no. 4 (1992): 305-20; and William K. Domke, War 
and the Changing Global System (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1988), esp. 27-38 and 72-87. See also 
Zeev Maoz and Bruce Russett, "Normative and Structural Causes of Democratic Peace, 1946-1986," paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the American Political Science Association, Chicago, September 1992. 


“Morgan and Campbell, “Domestic Structure," 192. 
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Doyle, Bruce Russett, David Lake, and Bruce Bueno de Mesquita and David Lalman all 
have as necessary conditions of democratic peace: (1) that free states believe it unnecessary 
or wrong to fight each other, and (2).that free states be able to identify each other.’* Free 
states’ reasons may have to do with self-interest: some theorists hold that free states believe 
each other to be safe, trustworthy, or too powerful to fight. Or, their reasons may have to 
do with justice: some posit that free states believe it wrong to fight fellow free states. 
What matters is that they believe that their fellow free states are peaceful, and for that 
reason need not or ought not to be fought. These theorists all imply that absent such 
recognition, the supposed constraint from war might make no difference. As Bueno de 
Mesquita and Lalman write, "The presence of the constraint [against war] is not alone 
sufficient to ensure cooperation or harmony. However, it is common knowledge whether 
a given state is a democracy." 

The stylized ideological theory tested here abstracts from structure, and expects the 
whole free society, not only the public, to be averse to war with fellow free states. Before 
the test of the structural and ideological theories is described, one problem with the latter 
must be cleared up. The literature on democracies and war has reached no consensus as to 
the definition of a democracy or free state. The next section argues for a typology 
separating civil rights and the rule of law from the rule of the people. 


What Is a Free State? 


If the ideological theory be true, the content of the ideology at work still must be 
filled in. In other words, it is a vital question which states are considered free or 
democratic. An example of concrete disagreement in the literature is Spain in 1898: Lake 
considers it to have been democratic, but Doyle calls it an illiberal state.° The question is 
of more than academic interest, since it would be extremely important to know which of 
today’s "democracies," with their diverse institutions, can be expected to remain at peace 
with each other. 

In unpacking the definition of democracy, this study uses a distinction offered by 
Charles Taylor. The modern democratic notion of freedom, Taylor writes, contains an 
inherent tension; there can even be said to be two notions of freedom. Liberal freedom is 
"a condition in which the individual is granted immunity from interference by others in 
his life, either by state or church or by other individuals." Civic freedom "is the freedom 
we enjoy together to the extent that we govern ourselves as a society and do not live under 
tutelage or despotism." As Taylor writes, these two freedoms seem to come as a package 
in today’s liberal democracies, but such has not always been the case. Historically, there 


"Kant, "Perpetual Peace;" Doyle, "Liberalism," 1161; Russett, Controlling the Sword, ch. 5; David A. 
Lake, "Powerful Pacifists: Democratic States and War," American Political Science Review 86, no. 1 (March 
1992): 28-32; Bruce Bueno de Mesquita and David Lalman, War and Reason: Domestic and International 
Imperatives (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1992), 145-77. 


“Lake, "Powerful Pacifists," 33; Doyle, "Liberalism," 1164. 
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have been states in which one type of freedom flourished but the other did not." 

Conceptually, one may divide the institutions which might be responsible for 
democratic peace into two categories, corresponding to Taylor’s civic freedom and liberal 
freedom. Democratic institutions are designed to secure civic freedom or self-governance. 
Constitutional institutions are designed to prevent government and society from 
encroaching on liberal freedom or individual rights. Like the tension between Taylor’s 
two freedoms, the distinction between constitutionalism and democracy has become 
obscured in the twentieth century, at least in the United States. For centuries, however, 
the two, while both "progressive" programs, signified fundamentally different systems of 
government. Put crudely, democracy was rule by the people or the many, in contrast to 
the rule of one or the few. Constitutionalism meant the rule of law, as opposed to the 
arbitrary rule of a man or men. Many who have advocated constitutionalism have 
abhorred democracy as arbitrary and therefore a threat to personal freedom. It is easy to 
think of instances where majorities have sought to overturn individual rights. Even today, 
with the mixtures of these systems of government in the states of the O.E.C.D., the 
tension remains. As Louis Henkin remarks in a recent book about democratic foreign 
policy: "In one respect constitutional democracy is an oxymoron: democracy is committed 
to government by the people, but constitutionalism implies limits on government, even on 
government by the people and their representatives.""° 

The ideological explanation for the democratic peace therefore can be further 
divided according to a second typology. It may be that subjects identify fellow free states 
according to whether they uphold civil rights and are ruled by law. Or, it may be that 
subjects decide not to fight foreign states which are ruled by their citizens. Thus this paper 
uses two typologies. First is the distinction between structural accounts, i.e., those which 
hold formal democratic institutions responsible for the peace, and ideological accounts, i.e., 
those which hold ideas the behavior of free states responsible. Second, ideological accounts 
are further divided into constitutional or democratic theories. The tests described and 
summarized below pit structural explanations against both varieties of ideological 
explanation. 


Methodology 


Theories of democratic peace assert causal mechanisms which keep free states at 
peace with one another. By their very nature, the large-n statistical studies which form the 


“Charles Taylor, "Religion in a Free Society," in Articles of Faith, Articles of Peace: The Religious Liberty 
Clauses and the American Public Philosophy, ed. James Davison Hunter and Os Guiness, (Washington: 
Brookings Institution, 1990), 94-96. Taylor writes that ancient poleis and republics were often popularly 
governed but strictly controlled religious and sexual behavior thought to bear on citizen virtue. On the 
other hand, Great Britain granted equal juridical rights at least from 1688, even though suffrage was severely 
limited up to the reform acts of the nineteenth century. 


'ST ouis Henkin, Constitutionalism, Democracy, and Foreign Affairs (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1990), 93. 
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bulk of research on democratic peace cannot demonstrate the actual workings of these 
causal mechanisms. They can only infer those mechanisms from correlations. This study 
digs into the foreign policy processes .of various states to discover if the mechanisms are 
present. In other words, it seeks to go beyond correlation, as David Dessler puts it, and 
demonstrate the presence or absence of alleged "generative connection[s] between observed 
phenomena." Demonstrating such connections is a major part of natural scientific work. 
As Dessler writes, for example, meteorologists are not satisfied with showing that 
thunderstorms are highly correlated with cold dry air masses coming into contact with 
warm moist air masses. Instead, they are compelled to try to explain how that contact 
causes a storm.’® Similarly, this study is motivated by a desire to tie together empirically 
verified propositions into a coherent whole. Without a tested model, the null hypothesis 
about democratic peace cannot be rejected. 

This study therefore uses structured-focused comparison on a dozen cases to check 
whether certain phenomena implied by the theories are actually present.” An indirect 
method of hypothesis testing advocated by Gary King, Robert O. Keohane, and Sidney 
Verba is used. King et al. advise that one way to gather relevant data is to think of testable 
propositions which are not the ones ultimately in question but are nonetheless implied by 
the theory. That is, the researcher may change the dependent variable to see if ancillary 
effects implied by the independent variables hold true. If the ancillary effects are not 
found, the theories themselves must be flawed. 


Structural lrypotheses. The structural theory postulates that going to war is difficult 
for free states because the head of government cannot declare war on his own. Instead, he 
must gain the approval of a cabinet, or the national legislature, or at least the public which 
can eventually vote him out of office. The theory therefore implies that in the aggregate, 
the chief executive will be more prone to war than the parties who allegedly constrain 
him. Otherwise, they would not be constraints. 

This implication is observable in practice. It therefore allows one to change the 
dependent variable to check the validity of the theory. Here, the independent variables are 
the identities of those responsible for the decision to war: chief executive, cabinet, 
legislators, or public. The dependent variable is whether confrontational or 
accommodational policies toward a given foreign state are favored. 


Ideological hypotheses. The ideological theory postulates that free states believe it 
imprudent or unjust to fight each other. It thus implies that leaders and citizens of free 
states will be averse to war with fellow free states because those states are free. This 
implication is problematic, however, because directly observing motivation is impossible. 


‘David Dessler, "Beyond Correlations: Toward a Causal Theory of War," International Studies Quarterly 
35, no. 3 (September 1991): 337-45. 


For an explanation of structured-focused comparison, see Alexander L. George and Timothy J. 
McKeown, "Case Studies and Theories of Organizational Decision Making," in Advances in Information 
Processing in Organizations, vol. 2 (Greenwich, Conn.: JAI Press, 1985), 21-58. 
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Thus, this study uses two methods of inference. First, it checks how parties’ positions on 
war conform to their apparent material interests; second, it examines the rationales they 
state for their positions. On the first method, the test assumes that a party with a direct 
material interest in peace — e.g., a firm dependent on supplies from the potential enemy — 
acts according to that interest. Thus, only interested parties acting against their interests — 
e.g., firms interested in war who advocate peace — will be taken as supporting the 
ideological theory. 

The second method of inference looks to the debates and rationales for policy. 
Rationales for policy at the least are meant to persuade society that a policy is right. 
Presumably, those making the arguments base them to an extent on the preferences and 
beliefs of those to be persuaded; otherwise, the arguments would be ineffective. The 
ideological theory implies that public arguments for war and peace in a free country will 
be based at least in part on whether the country against which war is contemplated is free 
or not. These arguments serve as a guide not so much to the motivations of the arguers as 
to the ideology through which leaders and citizens within a country make foreign policy 
decisions."* 

This discussion shows that the ideological theory implies an interaction between the 
levels of freedom in each state.!? That is, the effect of the level of freedom in State A 
depends in part on the level of freedom in State B. By contrast, no interaction effect is 
implied in the structural theory. 


Unit of analysis. Because war is such a wrenching experience for society, and a 
potentially lethal one for many of its members, the serious possibility of hostilities with 
another nation, when it exists, tends to dominate public debate. The unit of analysis in 
this study is therefore the war-threatening crisis. Any definition of a crisis is subjective; for 
the present purposes, it is said to take place when any of the following happens: an 
ultimatum is delivered; a military or naval movement by one country is perceived as 
directly threatening by the other; or serious advocacy of war is voiced by political leaders. 

Two sets of hypotheses correspond to the observable implications explained above: 


Structural Theory 
In a war-threatening crisis involving States A and B: 
The heads of government in A and B will favor confrontation more than at least one of 
the following: 
a) Cabinets; 
b) Legislatures; or 
c) The public. 


"It is conceivable that the ideology is not directly observable at work. For example, the belief that free 
states are not to be fought might be so deeply ingrained that it is never mentioned Testing a theory about 
the subconscious is beyond the scope of this study. 


"Morgan and Schwebach, "Take Two Democracies," also infer such an interaction for "cultural" theories. 
Their test fails to find any significance for an interaction term, however. 
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Ideological Theory 
In a war-threatening crisis involving States A and B: 
f. The freer A and B are: 
a) the more disinterested parties in A w::| favor accommodation; 
b) the more interesied parties in A will jzvor accommodation against their 
interests; and 
c) the more argument will be observed in A that B should be accommodated 
because B is free. 
The freer A is and the less free B is: 
a) the more disinterested parties in A will favor confrontation; 
b) the more interested parties in A will favor confrontation against their 
interests. 
c) the more argument will be observed in A that B should be confronted because 
B is not free. 


When any of these hypotheses accurately predicts phenomena in actual historical cases, 
then the corresponding pacific union theory is considered to be supported. Falsification of 
the hypotheses is clear. If at least one of the hypothesized constraints — cabinets, 
legislatures, or publics — does not tend to be more pacific than heads of government, the 
structural hypothesis is falsified. If the positions on war of interested and disinterested 
parties, and the arguments used, do not vary with how free both states were, then the 
corresponding ideological hypotheses are falsified. 

The ideological hypotheses are the more complicated, and require further 
explanation. Notice that the hypotheses refer to states being more and Jess free rather than 
free or not free. To say that a state at a given time either was or was not free is to 
simplify reality to the point of forcing many qualifications and controversial 
interpretations. It is more accurate to say that some states are freer than others. As other 
studies have done, this study therefore measures freedom as a discrete variable but not a 
dichotomous one. Each state in each crisis is assigned one of four ratings based on how 
well it fulfills certain criteria. In each case each state is rated as high, middle, low, or nil. 
The following table gives the predicted outcomes of all the combinations of independent 
variables which do in fact occur in the case studies. ("Acc." is accommodationism, and 
"Con." is confrontationism.) 


State A State B Outcome, 


High 
High 
High 
High 
Middle 
Middle 
Middle 
Middle 


High 
Middle 
Low 
Nil 
High 
Middle 


Low 


Nil 


Much acc. 
Some acc. 
Some con. 


Much con. 


Some acc. 
Some acc. 
Some con. 
Some con. 


Outcome, 


Much acc. 
Some acc. 
Little acc. 
Some acc. 
Some acc. 
Little acc. 


| 
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Low High Little acc. Much con. 
Low Middle Little acc. Some con. 


In none of the cases do two "low" or two “nil" states face one another in a crisis. (See 
appendix for actual ratings in each case.) 

But recall the distinction drawn above between democracy, or the rule of the 
people, and constitutionalism, or the rule of right. If the ideological theory is correct, it 
must also be discovered what features states must have in order to belong in the pacific 
union. It may be that states remain at peace with each other because they see that their 
governments are elected; or, it may be that they remain at peace with each other because 
they see that they respect human rights. These hypotheses test the democratic and 
constitutional theories against each other. 

The criteria for the level of constitutionalism in a state are an amalgam of liberal 
rights and legal limits on government, drawn from various studies of the democratic peace: 


Does the state grant citizenship regardless of race, national origin, sex, 
etc.? 

Do citizens enjoy the following rights equally: trial by jury, free 
speech, freedom of religion, freedom of the press, freedom of 
assembly? 

Are the legislative and executive powers in the national government 
separate? 

Is the civil government sovereign over the military? 

Must the decision to go to war be approved by elected 
representatives? 


Negative answers to any of these questions lower a state’s constitutional rating. The 
criteria for the level of democracy in a state, also drawn from previous studies, are: 


How wide is suffrage? 

Are elections competitive, either inter- or intra-party, and held within 
legally prescribed intervals? 

How much of the legislature is popularly elected? 

Is the executive popularly elected? 


It is taken into account whether these criteria are upheld in both law and practice. 


Case Selection 


Rather than choose a small number of cases at random, which would probably 
result in an inefficient study in which the independent variables may not have varied as 
desired, this study chooses cases are chosen here based on some prior knowledge of the 


1. 
4, 
5. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
| 4. 
| 
| 


independent variables.” Cases are not selected based on the dependent variables. Such 
would build an avoidable bias which would automatically support the hypotheses; in other 
words, such selection bias would prevent the study from being a true test. In fact, the 
values of the dependent variables are not known in advance in most cases, so this sort of 
selection bias is ruled out. Nor is the old dependent variable of whether war occurred or 
not selected on. 

Instead, the selection rule is that the independent variables must vary. The 
structural hypotheses require that the heads of government, cabinets, legislatures, and 
publics vary across cases. The ideological hypotheses require that constitutionalism and 
democracy in the states vary in each crisis. The cases are also selected to hold at least one 
confounding variable constant: the identity of one of the countries in each crisis. That 
country is the United States. Since its founding, America has had a number of crises with 
a variety of types of country, some of which ended in war. Therefore, the cases examined 
were the set of war-threatening crises in which the United States either did, or appeared 
likely to, go to war with another state, from the nation’s founding up to the First World 
War. Putting together a list of crises which were likely to result in war is somewhat 
subjective, but the following list satisfies the definition given above (crises ending in war 
are noted with an asterisk): 


Britain, 1794-96 
France, 1796-98" 
Britain, 1803-12" 
Britain, 1845-46 
Mexico, 1845-46" 
Britain, 1861-63 
Spain, 1873 
Chile, 1891-92 

. Britain, 1895-96 
10. Spain, 1898" 

11. Mexico, 1914-16 
12. Germany, 1916 
13. Germany, 1917° 


i. 
4. 
6. 
8. 
9 


There are of course problems which come with using cases so removed in time from 
the present day. These are outweighed, however, by the advantages that come with 
variation in the ideological independent variables." Choosing crises from before 1918 


This discussion of case selection follows the suggestions contained in King et al., Scientific Inference, 
Chapter 4. 


"While constitutionalism and democracy covary to some extent, in the nineteenth century they were 
separate enough for the purposes of this study. To oversimplify, the United States democratized faster than 
Britain, but Britain granted equality before the law faster than America. Most states in the United States 
expanded the franchise to include all adult white males by 1830, but did not grant equality before the law 
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makes controlling for the effects of power politics easier.” One more note about selection 
bias should be made. The use of crises, discrete points in time, itself entails bias, since the 
pacific union theories might imply that free states are less likely to get into crises with each 
other to begin with. This bias works against the theories, however, because they should 
predict fewer conflicts among democracies. Thus it is not of great concern here. 

In each case, the independent and dependent variables are extensively documented 
for each hypothesis. Primary and secondary historical sources are examined to establish 
who favored what and why. 


The Results 


The tests generally show that both the structural and ideological theories make false 
predictions much of the time. Tables I through V illustrate the shaky foundations of the 
democratic peace. They summarize how phenomena which the structural and ideological 
theories implied would occur were quite frequently not found. Table I shows the results 
of the test of the structural theory of why democracies do not fight each other. Tables II 
through V give the aggregate results for the ideological theory. 


Structural results. The structural explanation as to why democracies do not fight 
each other only made correct predictions thirteen out of a possible twenty-four times 


(Table I). There were nine instances where the outcome was the opposite of that 
predicted, and two where no judgment was possible. The structural theory implies that 
chief executives would tend to favor war more often than other parties or institutions 
within a society. Table I shows that this was true in barely more than half of the time. 
Often, legislatures and publics desired war more than chief executives. 

The most famous case of this sort is the Spanish-American War. President 
McKinley was pushed into war by an outraged public, and the Spanish government 
accepted a war it knew it would lose because it feared its own overthrow if it gave in to 
American demands. A number of other cases were observed where the executive was less 


until after the Civil War (at which time adult black males were also allowed to vote). Great Britain was 
slower to democratize, not allowing all laborers to vote until 1885, but it abolished slavery in 1833. The 
other nations studied — France, Mexico, Spain, and Germany — add still more variation. France in 1796-98 
and Mexico in 1845-46 were nominally republican but highly unstable; Spain was a republic in 1873 but a 
monarchy in 1898; Germany in 1916 had adult male suffrage and allowed opposition parties, but in 1917 was 
virtually a dictatorship. 


The conflicts with the Barbary States in the 1790s and early 1800s are left out because those states were 
outside the Westphalian state system, and because information on their internal politics was difficult to find. 
Some of the cases in the list, particularly the U.S.-Chilean crisis of 1891-92, are not as well documented on 
the non-U.S. side as one would hope. Confidence in the test results in these cases is therefore relatively low, 
as noted. 


Table I 
STRUCTURAL THEORY RESULTS 


More accommodating than chief executive? Hypothesis 
Case Cabinet Legislature Public Confirmed?” 


1794 No 


Yes 


1798 Yes 


1812 


1845 


1846 


1861 
( 1862)" 


1873 


1892 


1895 


1898 


1914 


Mexico 


1917 U.S. 
Germany 


‘Where at least one of the formal constraint was more accommodational than the head of government, the 
hypothesis was considered confirmed. 

“Members of the Executive Directory conciliatory toward the United States were purged. 

“After the Emancipation Proclamation, British public opinion swung over to favor the Union. 


13 
No No 
G.B. ? | Yes Yes 
Yes Yes 
France bai Yes Yes Yes 
U.S. No Yes Yes Yes 
G.B. ? Yes Yes Yes 
| U.S. Yes Yes Yes Yes 
G.B. No No No No 
| U.S. No Yes Yes Yes 
Mexico ? ? No No 
U.S. No No No No 
G.B. No No No No 
G.B. (No) (Yes) (Yes) (Yes) 
| U.S. Yes ? Yes Yes 
Spain No No No No 
|| U5. Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Chile 7 ? ? ? 
| US. No Yes Yes Yes 
G.B. Yes Yes Yes Yes 
7 U.S. No No No No 
Spain No No No No 
U.S. Yes Yes Yes Yes 
No No No No 
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belligerent than others in society. In 1794, President Washington was considerably less 
inclined to go to war with England than were the opposition Republicans. In the 1845-46 
Oregon crisis, the British Foreign Minister felt compelled to engineer a propaganda 
campaign to convince the British public to accept a compromise settlement. The Mexican 
President in 1846 could not have surrendered to U.S. demands even had he wanted to, 
because his public hated and feared Americans so. The Spanish public in 1873 was 
overwhelmingly belligerent toward the United States, while their President sought a 
compromise solution. In both the United States and Germany in 1916-17, executive 
policies toward the other country were entirely in accord with majority opinion. 

It is only slightly better than a random guess whether the chief executive (president, 
premier, monarch, directory) will be more or less inclined to war than the cabinet, the 
legislature, or the public. Thus it does not appear that the existence of formal constraints 
on the executive necessarily makes for actual constraints. Quite often, the executive is 
either goaded into war or takes steps to calm the public. A recent study of the 1898 
Fashoda crisis between Britain and France shows that in that case, too, the publics in both 
countries were more bellicose than their Prime Ministers.” These negative findings are 
anticipated by the writings of George Kennan, Walter Lippmann, and others who have 
challenged liberal claims about the pacific tendencies of average citizens.” Yet half of the 
time the public and its legislators were more inclined to peace than the head of 
government. Kennan, Lippmann, and others who fear democratic distempers do not have 
an impressive prediction record either. The problem with the structural theory, then, is 
precisely its formal character. One must know the content of the subjects’ attitudes before 
knowing whether domestic structure actually constrains states from war. 


Ideological Theory. The ideological theory tries to supply that content. But the 
results show that its predictions about content — i.e., which countries would consider each 
other constitutional or democratic — were very often wrong. Tables II-V summarize the 
results for each hypothesis in each case. Table II checks the predicted amount of 
accommodationism and confrontationism against the amount actually found, breaking the 
results into executive, legislative, and public levels. Table III lists those cases where a party 
was found to favor a policy against its apparent material interests. Tables IV and V 
compare the predicted magnitude and direction of argument for each country in each case, 
again distinguishing the executive, legislative, and public levels. 

Constitutional Hypotheses. Table II shows that the constitutional predictions as to 
which policy disinterested parties should favor usually performed quite well, as far as they 
went. There was however usually simultaneously disinterested opinion of the opposite 
type, e.g., confrontational when accommodational was predicted. This confusion poses a 
great problem for the constitutional theory, as discussed below. Table III shows that of the 


2Hongying Wang, "Liberal Peace? A Study of the Fashoda Crisis of 1898," paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Political Science Association, Chicago, September 1992. 


**George F. Kennan, American Diplomacy 1900-1950 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951); Walter 
Lippmann, Essays in the Public Philosophy (Boston: Little, Brown, 1955). 
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Table II 
HYPOTHESES RE WHAT DISINTERESTED PARTIES FAVORED 


= much accommodation, AA 
= much confrontation, CC 


Democ. Results 
Pred. Executive Legislative 


CC 


AA 
AA 


SS SS 


SS SS ES 


+ + + + 


+ 


AA 
AA 
AA 
AAA 
AA 
AA 
AA 


cr 


AA + CCP 
AAA + C 


AA + CCC 


A + 


* Too little available information to draw firm conclusions. 
After the Emancipation Proclamation. 
* National legislature either out of session or did not debate the matter. 


AAA Po = some. A =a little. / = none 
BGG = some, C = a little. / = none 
Const. 
ase State Pred. Public 
1794 B.S: AA |_| AAA + CC | + CC AA + CC 
G.B. AA - CCC + AA + CC i 
1798 US. CC | CCC EE A + CCC 
France AA + CCC + CC AA + C 
1812 LS. AA EC CCC + CCC AA + CCC 
G.B. AA - CCC + CC AA + CC 
1845 U.S. AA CCC AAA + CCC AAA + CCC 
G.B AA AA AAA + CCC AA + CC 
1846 U.S. CCC Cte AA + CCC AA + CCC 
Mex ECE 
1861 U.S. A cE AA + CCC CCC 
GB. CC AA + CC AA + CC 
(1862) AAA + C AAA + C 
1873 U.S. ccc AAA CC AA + CC* AA + CC 
Spain - AAA LC AA + CC* CCC 
1891 Gs. AAA AA # CCC AAA + CC AAA + CC 
Chile AAA AAA 
1895 Hes. AA AAA || AA + CC AA + CC 
G.B AA AAA AAA (eg AAA 
1898 U.S. AA CC AA + CC A + CCC A + CCC 
Spain AA A ccc CEE 
1914 U.S CCC GGG AA + CCC AA + CCC AA + CC 
Mex. - - 
1916 US. AA AA AA + CC aa AA + CCC 
Ger. AA AA AAA AA + CC 
1917 GC AA CEC AA + CCC 
Ger. A AA AA + ECC | A + CCC 


Table III 


CASES WHERE PARTIES EVIDENTLY WENT 
AGAINST THEIR OWN MATERIAL INTERESTS 


State Who? Hypothesis supported 


U.S. Northern cities, Southern planters Democratic 
both confrontational despite dependence 
on trade with England 


Virginians who favored accommodation despite Constitutional 
closing of tobacco market 


Cotton states confrontational despite G.B. Democratic 
being best customer 


Western Democrats confrontational despite Neither 
British investments in West 


Textile firm owners and workers favored Union 
especially after Emancipation Proclamation, 
despite blockade of cotton-producing South 


Possibly Andrew Carnegie, steel baron who would 
have profiteered from war, but pushed for peace 
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Table IV 
CONSTITUTIONAL PREDICTIONS AND RESULTS RE ARGUMENTS 


i.e., how much of the debate at each level concerned how constitutional the other country 
was, and was it accommodationist or confrontational? Other types of argument ignored. 


much accommodation, AA none 
much confrontation, CC pons a li none 


Results 
Prediction Executive Legislative 


AA 


e either out of session or did not debate the issue. 
ion Proclamatic: Information too sketchy to allow firm conclusions. 


AAA = 
CCC = 
1794 U.S. a A AA / 
G.B. AA / / / 
1798 CC CC 
France - ~ 
1812 U.S. AA AA / 
G.B. AA / AA AA + CCC 
1845 ies: AA / A AA 
G.B. AA / 
1846 U.S CEC CCC AA + CC CCC 
Mex - (CCC) 
1861 UES. AA / / / 
, GB CC AA AA AA + CC 
(1862) AAA AAA AAA 
1873 U.S. CCC CC GC" CC 
Spain - - - 
1891 U.S AAA / / AA + CC 
1895 U.S AAA A AA AA 
G.B. AAA AA AAT AA 
1898 A A 
Spain AA 
1914 US. CCC CCC CCC ccc 
1916 AA / 
Ger. AA / / / 
1917 U.S. CCC CC We cc 
Ger. A / / / 
* National legislatur 
After the Emancipat 
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Table V 
DEMOCRATIC PREDICTIONS AND RESULTS RE ARGUMENTS 


1.e., how much of the debate concerned how democratic the other country was. and was 
accommodationist or confrontational? 


much accommodation, 
much confrontation 


State 


* National legislature was either out of session or did not debate issue 
“ Information was too sketchy to draw firm conclusions. 


AAA = AA = some. A = little 
CCC = CC = some. C = little 
Case | Prediction Results 
Executive Legislative Public 
1794 US. CC CCC 
1798 U.S. AA AA A AAA . 
France AA 5 A 
1812 U.S. CC CCC 
G.B = = 
1845 US. AA CC ECC Lee 
G.B. AA / /* AA + (C 
1846 US: AA CC CC EC 
Mex AA / / 
1861 US. AA CCC ECE 
G.B. AA / A AA 
1873 U.S. AAA AAA AAAS AAA 
Spain AAA AA AA A 
1891 U.S AA A AA AA 
Chile AAA ? 
1895 US. AAA LEE C AA + CC 
G.B. AAA / 4 AA 
1898 U.S CC CCC Lee 
Spain A | 
1914 U.S. CCC C 
1916 ES CC EG 
Ger. AA / / 
1917 U.S. AA CCC CCC. A Ect 
Ger AA / 
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six points identified in which parties favored a policy against their own apparent material 
interest, three conformed to constitutional predictions. 

Table IV, summarizing the findings on constitutional arguments for accommodation 
and confrontation, is the most interesting. It shows that this constitutional hypothesis 
performed reasonably well in the Anglo-American cases, excepting the Civil War. It also 
did well on the U.S. side in those cases where the other country had a low constitutional 
rating, i.e., where much confrontationism was expected in the United States based on the 
other country’s lack of constitutionalism. On the whole, however, it did poorly. Even in 
the Anglo-American cases it usually overpredicted the results; and many times it predicted 
the opposite of what actually happened. It turned out that many Americans in 1794-96, 
1803-12, 1845-46, 1861-63, and even 1895-96 did not see Britain as a free country, even 
though by the criteria used here that nation was governed by law and upheld civil rights. 
What mattered to these Americans instead was that Britain was a monarchy rather than a 
republic. American ideology thus pointed toward war rather than peace with Britain. 
During the Oregon crisis of 1845-46, for example, a typical anti-British argument was made 
by the Sen. William Allen, Democrat of Ohio: "Tell [the American people] that arrogant 
England — their hereditary enemy, the enemy of all free governments — is seeking to 
snatch [Oregon] from them ..."” 

Meanwhile, for many British in these cases, especially the early ones, the United 
States, in spite of its written Constitution, was a mob-ruled society not to be trusted. 
During the same Oregon crisis, the Times of London gave a typical British view of 
America: "Under a popular form of government there is no great danger than that the 
multitude should be amused by pleasing delusions, and that no one should have the 
courage to address them in the stern language of truth. Louis XIV., surrounded by his 
mistresses and his courtiers, was not more unlikely to learn unwelcome and disparaging 
facts, than the American people in the pride of their democratic power ..."* At the same 
time, Mexicans, who were involved in a crisis of their own with the Lniand States, saw 
their northern neighbor as anything but liberal because of the way it treated blacks and 
Indians. An anti-American pamphlet of the time claimed, "The expansionists in the United 
States were almost all from the slave states of the South ... [they] sought to make of 
Mexican territory a vast emporium for the buying and selling of slaves."” Thus, a 
fundamental problem with the ideological theory is revealed. The way countries were 
coded in this study is not the same way that the subjects of study, i.e., the leaders and 
citizens in each case study, "coded" them. Different components of constitutionalism 
mattered to different factions within different countries at different times, and sometimes 
mattered not at all. 


Frederick Merk, The Oregon Question (Cambridge: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1967), 
379-81. 


26Times (London), April 11, 1846, p. 4. 


Gene M. Brack, Mexico Views Manifest Destiny, 1821-1846 (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico 
Press, 1975), 136-37. 
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Democratic Hypotheses. The democratic predictions on disinterested opinion face the 
same problem as their constitutional counterparts. Table II shows that while democratic 
predictions in this area were usually borne out, the opposite opinions were usually held as 
well by different parties. Table III supports democratic predictions four out of six times; 
but it is striking that so few instances could be found of parties going against their 
interests. 

The democratic predictions as to arguments used in war debates fared somewhat 
better than the constitutional ones, as seen in Table V. In 1794-96, 1796-98, 1803-12, 1873, 
1891-92, and 1898, they fairly accurately predicted the U.S. war debate. In countries other 
than the United States, they meet with some success in 1845-46 (Britain), 1861-63, 1873, and 
1895-96. In 1796-98, however, it was found that the French Directory considered 
Federalist-run America to be a lackey of monarchical England and thus not a true 
democracy. In 1845-46, Mexicans cared nothing for the claim that the United States was 
popularly governed. In spite of their living in a partial democracy themselves, Germans 
during the First World War hardly mentioned American democracy as a basis of 
friendship. Most striking is the American refusal, described above, to see Britain as 
anything other than a monarchy. In 1916-17, Americans similarly saw Germany as the 
antithesis of democracy, in spite of the fact that the German policies which led to U.S. 
entry in that war were supported by a majority of the democratically-elected Reichstag. 


Conclusion: Why the Hypotheses Performed So Poorly 


Before concluding that skepticism is called for by these results, one must explore the 
possible reasons for the hypotheses’ failures. First, it may be that the measurements of the 
independent variables, the dependent variables, or both, were flawed. Doubtless there were 
mistakes in measurement, both because qualitative data are difficult to compile and present 
in this form, and because the evidence for many cases was sketchier than one would have 
liked. As with most scholarly studies, the best defense that can be offered here is that the 
measurements were carefully documented. 

If the variable measurement can by and large be trusted, the second possible reason 
for the failures must be considered, viz., that the hypotheses were not correctly derived 
from the theories. The derivations of the hypotheses were given above, and need not be 
rehearsed here. 

If the first two possible explanations are rejected, then the third must be that the 
structural and ideological theories are themselves flawed. Domestic structure per se does 
not seem able to keep countries at peace. Ideology seems too fragmented and mutable to 
do any work in keeping the peace. If the theories are wrong, then two possibilities present 
themselves. Either the democratic peace is real but the theories have not figured out how 
it works, or the democratic peace is an accident. Either the absence of war among 
democracies is, like the rising and setting of the sun was before Copernicus, a phenomenal 
regularity whose causes are not understood; or it is, like the old theory that mice 
spontaneously generate from corn, spurious correlation. 

The findings presented here do not allow for a final judgment on this question. In 
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defense of the democratic peace thesis, it must be said that some weak predictions made by 
the structural and ideological theories were borne out. As the structural theory would 
have it, there were cases in which a head of government admitted to being constrained 
from a confrontational policy by domestic political sentiment. One case of this was in 
1798, when President John Adams was prevented by Congressional Republicans from 
declaring full-scale war on France and had to settle for the undeclared Quasi-War. Another 
was the reluctance of Lord Palmerston, British Prime Minister, to intervene in the US. 
Civil War after September 1862 (when President Lincoln issued the preliminary 
E~ancipation Proclamation). Palmerston was afraid of alienating the British public for 
supporting Southern slaveholders; he complained that the French under Napoleon III were 
freer than the British from the "Shackles of Principle and of Right & Wrong on these 
matters.""* And as the ideological theory would have it, war debates in free states usually 
did concentrate heavily on whether the other state was free. This was true on the 
American side in every case, and for the French in 1796-98, the British in 1803-12, 1845-46, 
1861-63, and 1895-96, and the Mexicans in 1845-46. The problem, again, was that the 
perceptions of these states were not always those predicted by either the constitutional or 
the democratic theory. One cannot tell how people think based on their countries’ 
governmental institutions. 

Moreover, before the book is closed on democratic peace, alternative explanations 
must be evaluated with the same rigor with which the democratic theories were tested. 
The most prominent alternative is realism, which holds that the distribution of power 
among states, rather than the states’ domestic characteristics, explains international politics. 
The democratic peace is interesting in part because of the anomaly it poses to realism. 
Ceteris paribus, realism says, free states should fight each other as often as they do other 
states. But in the phenomenal world of international relations, of course, ceteris is never 
paribus. While the aggregate finding of no war among free states is a puzzle for realism, 
the particular resolutions of the crises considered in this study may conform quite well 
with realist expectations. 

An adequate test of realism, or any other alternative framework, in these cases is 
beyond the scope of this study. Absent such tests, one cannot conclude beyond all doubt 
that democratic peace is merely epiphenomenal. The weak results of the existing 
democratic peace theories, however, strengthen the null hypothesis that democracies are 
not special, just lucky. 


"Howard Jones, Union in Peril: The Crisis over British Intervention in the Civil War (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1992), 206. 


Appendix 


Values of independent variables for ideological hypotheses in each case. 


Country 
U.S. 
G.B. 


U.S. 
France 


Mexico 


U.S. 
Germany 


Germany 


Constitutional Rating 


middle 
middle 


middle 
nil 

middle 
middle 


middle 
middle 


middle 
nil 
low 
middle 


high 
nil 


high 
high 
high 
high 
high 
middle 
high 
nil 
high 
middle 
high 
low 


Democratic Rating 
middle 

nil 

middle 

middle 

middle 

nil 

high 

middle 


high 
middle 


high 
middle 
high 
high 
high 
middle 


high 
middle 


high 
low 


high 
nil 


high 
middle 


high 
middle 
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Year 
1798 
1812 U.S. 
G.B. 
1845 U.S. 
1846 U.S. 
Mexico 
1861 U.S. 
G.B. 
1873 U.S. 
Spain 
1892 U.S. 
Chile 
1895 
G.B. 
1898 U.S. 
Spain 
1914 U.S. 
= 
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Environmentalism and Ideology in a Post- 
Communist World 


Robert Paehlke 
Trent University 


Few political analysts appear surprised at how quickly the 
euphoria over the demise of Communism and the Cold War has 
faded. The speed with which the mood has shifted is astonishing 


really. There are many obvious reasons for this: the war in Bosnia 
and other horrendous and unexpected outcomes; the global recession 
which followed almost immediately in the wake of the change; the 
economic plight and extreme political instability of the former Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe; and the loss, for some in the West, of a 
psychologically and economically important enemy. To this list I 
would add another more speculative suggestion. Ideologies, both 
Communist and anti-Communist, served positive as well as 
dangerous political and social functions. The simultaneous demise of 
these ideologies undermines the sense of solidarity and collective 
purpose that they provided for so many, even those who did not 
swallow whole their uglier sides. 


Ideologically, we are not left with very much. That reality has 
an obvious positive side, but it has a less obvious negative side. The 
demise of a ‘left’ perspective has been so widespread that most 
wonder what, if anything, remains of what has been the predominant 
driving intellectual/political perspective of the past century or more. 
This is a result of more than the revelations associated with the fall 
of Communism. It is a function as well of the accelerated 
globalization of political economy of the past decade. Governments 


= 


everywhere, the leading source of new employment for more than 
four decades, no longer have a capacity for additional growth. A '‘left' 
perspective seems somehow pointless in the face of that reality. Left 
governments in power seem, and are, even less different from right 
governments than they used to be. It is within this context that the 
prospects of environmentalism as an emerging ideology must be 
evaluated. 


The moderate left, which potentially could establish ideological 
and organizational links with environmentalists (Paehlke, 1989), has 
always served important functions within capitalist liberal 
democracies These would include creative and balancing functions. 
The current weakness of the left throughout the world, both 
electorally and intellectually, is highly problematic for a number of 
reasons. First and foremost, capitalism (even industrial society 
however organized structurally) may well no longer be capable of 
generating anything like sufficient employment opportunities, if it 
ever was. Government has been the principal source of new 
employment for decades. This reality has been lamented by neo- 
conservatives, but there is little to suggest that even interest rates 
near to zero and worldwide free trade will generate global gains in 
employment in the present context; they may not even produced 
sustained economic growth. 


World War II, left Keynesianism, consumer borrowing, and the 
Cold War re-started and have sustained both employment levels and 
economic growth for a half-century now. Almost all of these options 
are now precluded for various and obvious reasons. The Cold War is 
gone, nuclear weapons still exist and governmental debt levels are 
barely sustainable thanks mostly to neo-conservatives. Accelerated 
consumer spending within the rich nations is, to say the least, 
environmental doubtful. It is also highly challenging to achieve in 
the face of high unemployment, economic instability, and the recent 
debt experience of most consumers. 


Perhaps the most important emerging economic problem of the 
post-Cold War era is jobless growth. It is beyond the realm of this 
paper, and my personal capabilities, to treat the question of jobless 
growth in technical economic terms. But jobless growth is an 
ideological, and political, problem because it is not likely to be 
resolved without a creative ideological tension that is presently 
lacking. There is no serious challenge to the rule of economic 
technocrats, who share an ideology which presumes the necessity of 


a particular form of economic growth. Growth, in this view, is sought 
with but minimal regard for either equity or environmental 
considerations. The environmental movement, without allies, is not 
an adequate political match for neo-conservative economism on any 
but a small number of relatively minor questions and issues. 


Nonetheless, it is an assumption of this paper that ideological 
competition may well return in the coming years and that 
environmentalism will play a central role in the politics of the future. 
Environmentalism can find allies on the left or on the right. I have 
argued elsewhere (Paehlke, 1989), that environmentalism is itself 
inherently neither left, nor right. On the question of jobless growth 
environmentalism offers an interesting counterpoint: an explicit 
advocacy of growthiess jobs. 


That is, some environmentalists argue that work and wealth 
should be more equitably shared lest the quest for adequate 
employment through unrestrained economic growth impose 
unacceptable levels of environmental damage. Expanding economic 
activity almost inevitably imposes environmental costs. Some argue 
that even present levels of economic activity are not sustainable. 
Other environmentalists, however, advocate sustainable development 
and believe that we can and must have both economic growth and 
environmental protection, including sustainability. 


This is perhaps the central tension within the contemporary 
environmental movement. It is the basis for a potential split 
between those environmentalists inclined to cooperation with the 
remnants of the ideological left and those who would go with what 
might be termed the greening of capitalism. (Ben-and-Jerryism ?) 
These are not, of course, mutually exclusive intellectual options on 
the basis of this issue alone. Environmentalists might simultaneously 
press labor and the left for wage and hours restraints in exchange for 
greater employment security and simultaneously promote the 
employment opportunities associated with public transportation, 
recycling and 'green' consumer products. I will return to the 
question of jobless growth shortly. But here it should be noted that 
there are other ideological tensions within the environmental 
movement which are less easy to resolve in terms which are 
left/right neutral. 


Another of the central political differences within the 
contemporary environmental movement -- varying views as to who 


is at fault as regards environmental harm -- reveals a left/right 
tension within environmentalism. But, providing further evidence of 
the left-right neutrality of environmentalism, the environmental 
movement as a whole is decidedly ambivalent on this question. 
Some environmentalists are certain that environmental damage is 
primarily a crime of corporations and economic and political 
decision-makers. Others argue that we are all complicit in the many 
harms that are imposed on nature. 


Implicit in such a consideration are conclusions which suggest 
how government and society ought to proceed as regards 
environmental protection. One's answer determines both one's 
policy perspective and the character of one's politics. Should the 
emphasis of environmental policy be on changing the behavior of 
most individuals within the marketplace? Or should attention be 
focused primarily on those individuals or organizations who impose 
atypically on nature? That is, is the problem primarily 
overconsumption (possibly linked with excess human population 
levels), or is it primarily wrong-headed extraction and production 
decisions? Environmentalism is neither left nor right in part because 
there are many and varied views within the movement on this 
question. 


In actuality, one can distinguish at least four causes of 
environmental harms. It can be argued that all four must be altered 
for the better if the environmental future is to be as abundant and 
pleasant as the past. It has also been argued that it is doubtful that 
without significant policy, behavioral, and economic changes most 
future humans will not live as well as some humans do now. Human 
economic activities, environmentalists argue, are destroying the 
ecological underpinnings of all life forms. The contributory causes of 
environmental damage are: (1) human population levels; (2) the 
affluence levels of some humans; (3) the amount and character of the 
natural resources imbedded within each unit of human consumption; 
and (4) the choice of technologies associated with each production 
activity. Malevolent or incompetent elites are not easily blamed for 
the first two causes. Regulation, arguably, is only applicable in the 
case of the latter two causes. 


The important tension within environmentalism regarding the 
attribution of blame is, of course, significant politically. It 
distinguishes environmental politics from a politics of self-interest as 
ordinarily understood. Environmentalism as an ideology allows at 
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least the possibility that we are all to blame. Left-right divisions, 
regional divisions, gender divisions, ethnic divisions, and sectoral 
divisions are all oriented to a greater extent to external blame and 
economic self-interest. Someone else, within these perspectives, is 
primarily at fault for the condition of one's group. 


That does not necessarily place non-environmental politics on 
a lower moral ground. The self-interestedness of human groups is 
often essential to moral and social progress. As well, environmental 
divisions are in some instances economically self-interested conflicts 
(as between often-prosperous wilderness advocates and loggers, for 
example). Nonetheless, environmental politics as often as not are 
politics argued on behalf of non-humans, on behalf of as yet unborn 
generations, or on behalf of values which are not easily translated 
into economic values. Environmental politics do not havea 
constituency so 'automatic' as that of economically interested, 
‘everyday’, politics. 


The tension within environmentalism between ‘we are all at 
fault’ and 'we are all imposed upon by a few environmental 
despoilers' is not likely to be resolved. There is too much truth on 
each side. What is not, however, commonly appreciated is the irony 
that may attend on this tension. The view that we are, all of us, the 
problem would seem to be appropriate to a right-of-center 
environmentalism, a focus on corporate despoiiers appropriate at toa 
left-of-center environmentalism. The former would seem to urge 
mild collective impositions on all, the latter to call for more stringent 
impositions on economic elites -- regulations and criminalization, for 
example. However, capitalism as an institutional structure could be 
more profoundly impacted by a widespread conclusion that the 
environment can only be protected effectively if we, all of us, make 
do with less by way of material possessions and/or find ways to 
reduce human numbers. 


The political significance of environmentalism is bound up in 
considerations of this sort. Is ita movement that will make common 
cause with the right? Is it a political movement that will make 
common cause with the left (or even supplant it as the leading threat 
to the hegemony of corporate capitalism)? Or is environmentalism 
more likely to remain so purist and sectarian that it has no more 
than a passing influence on partisan politics as we know it? These 
questions require a further consideration of environmental harm and 
a look at corporate environmental crime in a context of 
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contemporary environmental politics within advanced political 
economies. 


The Varieties of Contemporary Environmentalism 


One can distinguish three distinct environmentalist views 
within the contemporary post- cold war context. These distinctions 
turn in large part on the understanding of the adherents regarding 
the socio-economic and institutional roots of environmental harm. | 
will identify these three views for the moment as right 
environmentalism, left environmentalism, and centrist 
environmentalism. The difficulties associated with linking 
environmental ideas to the traditional political spectrum are 
considerable and have been discussed widely, of course. (Paehlke, 
1991) The irony noted above regarding the greater threat to 
corporate capitalism of a we-are-all-to-blame perspective speaks to 
this point. Nonetheless the lines are not utterly blurred. 


Right environmentalism has gained considerable visibility in 
recent years. Previously, the political right was content to simply 
dismiss or ignore environmental problems. The strength of the 
second wave of environmentalism (1985 - present) has been too 
great for attempts at accommodation and integration to continue to 
be foregone. (Paehlke, 1992) Right environmentalism can be seen as 
having 4 principal tenets: (1) human population levels require 
continued increases in wealth and economic development, though 
they must now take environmental constraints into account; (2) the 
blame for environmental harm is universal; (3) unconstrained 
markets can and will lessen that harm; and, implicitly at least, (4) 
environmental harms are not so serious as they are asserted to be by 
environmental 'extremists'. The preferred policy options of right 
environmentalism are multi-stakeholder consensus-seeking forums, 
the removal of governmental subsidies from environmentally 
harmful activities, and voluntary initiatives of all kinds. 


Left environmentalism would concur with right 
environmentalism on the first tenet, the need for continued economic 
growth, but would disagree on how this might be achieved. Few on 
the left have recently had much that is distinctive to say, however, 
about how this desired economic growth might be achieved. Left 
environmentalism is, however, more consistent than right 
environmentalism in allowing that environmental problems are 
indeed serious. It offers an explicit view that multinational 


corporations are to blame for most, if not virtually all, environmental 
damage. Parallel to the old Marxist notion of 'false consciousness’ left 
environmentalism takes marketing and advertising to determine and 
control the material desires of individuals. Only the elimination or 
control of market forces and corporations can, in this view, lessen 
environmental harm. 


Centrist environmentalism is often more purely, or militantly, 
environmentalist than are either of the other two perspectives. 
Environmental harms are not only serious, but may determine the 
future existence of humans and all other species. Such views can 
drift into millennialist lunacy in some cases. But in political and 
policy terms, however, this view is potentially more pragmatic and 
moderate than either of the other two. Human population levels are 
a problem, but are not so all-determining as they tend to be for the 
right. All are to blame, but some are perhaps more guilty than 
others -- the views of left and right are thus compromised and 
balanced. The implication of this is that market-based policy tools 
are essential, but so too is regulation. The market can be a useful 
tool, but so can governmental intervention. Economic growth and 
environmental protection can, in this view, be achieved concurrently, 
but often they are in conflict and, when this is the case, 


environmental values should prevail. Both the left and the right, for 
opposite distributive reasons, would have difficulty with this 
assertion. 


These are each typified perspectives. In the real world they 
only rarely exist in relatively pure form. But they are internally 
consistent views and each has a familiar ring within the 
contemporary debates on environmental issues. Two variants are 
particularly common within the contemporary debates in 
environmental policy. These variants might be called center/left 
environmentalism and eco-entrepreneurialism. Center/left 
environmentalism (hereafter called progressive environmentalism) 
would balance blame for environmental harm between corporations 
and individuals. Eco-entrepeneurialism would not wait for the 
market to, for example, solve resource shortages through higher 
prices for raw materials. It actively produces environmental 
('green') products, How might these variants view the application of 
a corporate crime perspective to environmental politics? 


Progressive environmentalism might take a diversified, 
pragmatic approach to policy even further than might an 
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environmentalism of the center. It would be less likely to drift 
toward the contemporary anti-left ideological mainstream. It might, 
for example, look to 'left' tools including the criminalization of some 
forms of anti-environmental behavior. On the other hand, it might 
also attempt, for example, to draw labour and the left toward 
alternative, pro-environmental (anti-growth) approaches to 
unemployment levels. In contrast, an eco-entrepreneurialist 
approach would be aggressive about actual use of the market as a 
tool than might a more run-of-the-mill right environmentalism. The 
contemporary right imbues the market with its own moral power, 
rather than being inclined to harness its powers through modest 
interventions. Implicitly, then, eco-entrepreneurs might see the 
market as necessary, but not sufficient. Many policy options open up 
once that possibility is granted. 


All of these perspectives make more sense if one dispenses 
with a conventional (one might say, pre-post-Marxist) view of left 
and right. Politics might be seen, alternatively, as having three poles 
(figure 1): environment, equity, and economy. The economy is 
defended by capitalists, conservatives, and economists. Equity is 
advanced in various, and sometimes conflictual, ways by labour, 
minorities, feminists, and the left. The environment is defended by 
environmental organizations, environmental scientists, and 


environmentalists. Few individuals operate exclusively within one of 
these perspectives (capitalist, left, green), though some may try very 
hard to do so. Most of the contemporary political terrain remains 
open to views which are combinations of these three perspectives, or 
which shift among them depending on the particular issue at hand. 
(See figure 2.) 


Post-cold war ideology could come to be dominated by shifting 
coalitions which combine two of these three poles. These coalitions 
might be called eco-entrepreneurs, progressive greens, and the 
growth coalition (figure 3). Eco-entrepeneurs occupy the ground 
between capitalism and environmentalism; progressive greens the 
ground between the left (equity advocates) and environmentalists. 
The growth coalition, and there are many examples of this formation 
that have been visible over the past several decades, links labour 
and capital in opposition to environmental protection. The political 
potential of this latter coalition is obviously formidable; it carries 
easy access to governments of all left-right partisan styles. 


The politics of the future may belong to this latter coalition. As 
resource stocks decline and/or human population levels continue to 
rise scarcity issues will arise more frequently. Conflicts will intensify 
over uncut forest lands, as-yet untapped (environmentally risky) 
energy supplies, and land use disputes of all sorts. In a context of 
high unemployment (a result of globalization and automation) the 
growth coalition and a politics of environmental denial may be in a 
strong position. Many people might accept the somewhat ascetic 
alternatives of environmentalism, but it is harder to imagine a 
popular majority engaged politically in active pursuit of what might 
be characterized by opponents as shared poverty. 


If and when political contests come to a straight fight between 
growth advocates and environmentalists, even assuming a eco- 
entrepreneurial and progressive green alliance (figure 4), the 
outcome would seem doubtful for environmental protection. The 
best prospect for pro-environmental politics within this plausible 
scenario hinges, in my view, on two issues. First, it depends on the 
development by greens of a broadly acceptable means of resolving, 
at least partially, the question of jobless growth. High 
unemployment almost guarantees the formation of, and the ascent to 
power by, a growth coalition of some stripe. Many environmentalists 
understand this already; they are at pains to find alternatives for 
displaced forest workers, for example. 


Second, a balanced view regarding blame for environmental 
harm must be maintained. Unequivocal attacks on capital are 
problematic in an age of maximized capital mobility. (This is not to 
say that such attacks should not be raised, but rather that they will 
not easily succeed in the present context.) Equally, any undue 
emphasis on 'we-are-all-to-blame' themes opens environmentalists 
to labels of 'elitism' by defenders of capital. These accusations are 
already commonplace and the profound ironies of their origins are all 
too frequently missed. Thus it might be hoped by greens that there 
is enough political space to expand the definition of corporate crime 
to more frequently include some forms of environmental harm. This 
may only be possible as a very careful undertaking within the 
present political context. 


Jobless Growth, Environmentalism, and the Contemporary 
Political Spectrum 


Jobless growth would appear to be a central characteristic of 
both contemporary and future political economy. It is a new enough 
phenomena that its political and ideological importance has not yet 
been widely appreciated. Its causes are multiple: industrial 
automation, office automation, governmental deficits (causing 
employment reductions in the one realm not fully subject to 
automation: human services), massive and growing poor-nation labor 
pools continuously draining skilled industrial jobs from North 
America and Western Europe, and the reduced need for management 
layers as communications technologies advance. Products are 
produced less expensively, but fewer and fewer in the rich nations 
have stable full-time, skilled employment. Youth unemployment is 
very high--there is now a ‘lost' generation without an economic 
depression-- and both voluntary and involuntary early retirement 
are increasingly the norm. 


Productivity increases; labour costs decrease. Prices are stable; 
interest rates are low. But there is high unemployment and higher 
underemployment. Economic growth is very slow, so low that jobless 
growth may be something of a misnomer on a macro-economic level, 
employment instability preventing a restoration of consumer 
‘confidence’. But jobless growth is highly visible at the micro- 
economic level: from the faltering economic giants (IBM, GM, the 
airlines) to the economic success stories (Northern Telecom, Apple 
Computers). Neither is immune to massive lay-offs. Even firms with 
spectacular growth in recent years (Hewlett-Packard, Microsoft) have 
not hired many. There are engines of growth, but few, if any, 
engines of employment. There especially are few full-time, 
relatively permanent, employment opportunities that are neither 
menial nor low paying. There is no replacement for the steel or auto 
industry on the horizon, no new mass employer of well-paid 
workers. 


These things are well known. What is not appreciated is the 
potential environmental and ideological significance of this new 
reality. Environmental protection initiatives can threaten jobs. 
Usually (Paehlke and Vaillancourt Rosenau, 1994), there is no net 
threat to employment. In the case of producing paper from post- 
consumer waste or selling soft drinks in refillable containers, for 
example, there are more jobs gained than lost. But existing jobs are 
threatened and in a world of jobless growth and high unemployment 
those jobs will be defended vehemently. Thus Clinton and Gore allow 
cutting in the old-growth remnants of the Pacific Northwest; the 


government of British Columbia permits logging in Clayoquot Sound. 
These are governments with relatively strong environmental 
empathy. Others that follow may be inclined to leave nothing 
standing. 


Jobless growth and its implications for environmental 
protection is, in my view, the issue on which environmentalism will 
succeed or fail as a political movement. To succeed politically in the 
1990s and beyond environmentalism must do nothing less than 
provide for the 1990s what Keynes offered to the 1930s: simple, 
workable, even if partial, economic solutions. It would appear that 
no other political perspective has sufficient inclination or intellectual 
capacity. Two promising policy possibilities have been advanced 
thus far--one is reduced work time in patterns and outcomes that 
are widely acceptable; the other is a taxation structure that shifts the 
burden from income, property, and sales to something like the 
throughputs of energy and virgin materials. Both initiatives may be 
necessary to simultaneously achieve environmental protection goals 
and a modicum of economic justice. 


One alternative that has been widely advanced are various 
taxes on pollution, but that is far and away too complex to administer 
in most forms. If simple, such taxes would have perverse economic 
and environmental effects, as in the case of a carbon tax. A carbon 
tax is a hidden subsidy to nuclear power. Economically, a carbon tax 
is regressive and may not be sufficient in itself to, for example, move 
people from automobiles to public transportation. 


Keynesianism was implicitly, if not explicitly, an ideological 
response to Marxism. The massive and painful flaw in the capitalism 
of his day, he argued, could be corrected technically by societal and 
governmental initiatives, revolutionary transformation was neither 
necessary, nor likely to succeed. Few today are calling for rapid and 
radical change of any sort. Keynes was right on many counts. But 
capitalism, it would appear, is not self-correcting in matters 
environmental, nor any longer as regards employment. New forms 
of intervention on these two fronts would appear to be in order. We 
should be aware that there will be unintended consequences. We 
should learn from the ideological past that perfection is unattainable 
on either front and that all is not the fault of devils, rich or poor or 
foreign. The simplest solutions technically and economically (as 
noted above) may be the most challenging to accept culturally and 
politically. 
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Working less and distributing equitably what work remains as 
productivity increases is one obvious solution, but human beings 
have always defined themselves and their social structures through 
work. Moreover, the labour market is now decidedly globalized and 
one cannot easily have sabbaticals-for-all in one country. A few 
small nations in Asia appear capable of working hard enough and 
cleverly enough to make almost everything for everyone. Once they 
own everything it will be hard to find a way to pay for it all. 
Achieving a simultaneous balance between productivity and 
environmental protection and between output and equity of 
employment opportunities, on a global basis, is the principal 
challenge ahead. It is as much a cultural, psychological, and 
philosophical challenge as it is an economic and environmental one. 
Contemporary technical economics seems to not even be worried 
about the problem, let alone to have grasped the level of the 
challenge. 


Environmental Harm, Corporate Crime, and the Tools 
Available to Environmental Policy-makers 


The second basis for distinguishing among varieties of 
contemporary environmentalists and of understanding the 
ideological potentials of environmentalism is the question of blame 
for environmental damage. Is, again, environmental damage a form 
of corporate crime or is Pogo right that we have seen the enemy and 
it is us, all of us? 


The question of responsibility for environmental harm should 
also be considered within a policy context. Historically, the tool of 
choice in environmental policy-making has been regulation. (Paehlke, 
1990a) More recently, many have put forward arguments in favor 
of use of a wider diversity of policy tools. Some of these arguments 
are unabashedly the view of either right environmentalists, or the 
right. But many others simply see limits to the effectiveness of past 
approaches and are open to a wide variety of options. 


The line between right environmentalists and right anti- 
environmentalists might be the extent to which the proponents of 
the new, most often market-oriented, tools would deny the need for 
a continued use of regulation. That is, some would take it that 
regulation is necessary, but not sufficient. Others would say that it is 
too draconian and that the environment would be better served by 
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market-based tools which are more flexible and, they would assert, 
more effective. 


The range of tools that can be applied with effect to lessening 
environmental harm is impressive. In other publications (Paehlke, 
1990b) I have identified twelve such policy-tool options. They 
would include taxes, subsidies, subsidy removals, governmental 
procurement, suasion (including what is called alternative dispute 
resolution, ADR), substance bans, nationalization (and privatization), 
and the criminalization of environmental harm. The first four on this 
list are market-oriented tools, the next a tooi which is arguably even 
less interventionist in character than the market-based options, and 
the final three (excluding privatization for the moment) are perhaps 
more interventionist than is regulation. This range of possibilities I 
take to be further evidence of how difficult it is to characterize 
environmentalism as a perspective particular to either the left, 
center, or right. These tools cover the full range: from those 
characteristic of socialism to those characteristic of neo-conservatism. 


A few examples of how some of these tools have been, or might 
be, applied to reducing environmental harm will suffice here. 
Governmental procurement has been used to establish new markets 
for recycled paper and other pro-environmental products. Some U. S. 
state governments have also required that private firms, such as 
newspapers, use products manufactured with recycled materials. 
Such initiatives can establish markets necessary to assure additional 
investment and to eventually thereby establish adequate savings of 
scale. Environmental taxes, such as carbon taxes, are also widely 
advocated as a means of countering the threat of climate warming 
through the promotion of enhanced energy efficiency investments. 


More radical, though in keeping with neo-conservative 
presuppositions (as distinct from neo-conservative practice), is the 
use of subsidy removals as an environmental policy tool. There is a 
pattern of governmental subsidies to corporations whereby the most 
environmentally harmful sectors are subsidized more heavily than 
are other sectors. The extractive and transportation sectors are, 
typically, the most heavily subsidized and, typically, the most 
environmentally problematic. Thus the creation of a level playing 
field might in this instance lessen environmental harm. Needless to 
say, neo-conservatives in power have not leveled their supporters in 
the resource industries downwards on many occasions. Canadian 
governments in particular have long provided subsidies to these 


sectors. The recent U.S.-Canadian trade dispute regarding soft-wood 
lumber suggests that Canadian subsidy levels to forest removal may 
well be higher than those in the United States. 


The least interventionist policy tools are perhaps those which 
emphasize dispute resolution -- that is, which seek to resolve 
tensions between the corporate world and environmental 
organizations. Mediation, round tables, and a variety of other 
techniques have been attempted. Only rarely have environmental 
organizations been satisfied with the results of these efforts thus far. 
Much time is expended, but in the end the environmental 
organizations have no leverage -- they cannot go on strike. Only 
when the corporations involved need some sort of governmental or 
public approval that would not be forthcoming without an agreement 
are such efforts likely to be successful in any dramatic way. The fact 
that corporations are involved at all is, however, a recognition that 
environmental organizations have gained in public credibility in 
recent years. The challenge remains for environmental organizations 
to create enough pressure to force real concessions. 


The privatization of public utilities has been advocated by 
some environmental organizations. The suggestion is that subsidies 
to new energy supply options would be less forthcoming if utilities 
were privately owned. It is noted that Ontario Hydro, a public 
utility, is one of the most nuclear-oriented systems in the world. 
Would this be the case, it is asked, if nuclear power had had to pay 
its own way? In fact, the record of U.S. private utilities on energy 
efficiency improvements is better than that of U.S. or Canadian public 
utilities. There are, however, many reasons for this. One is that U.S. 
State regulatory agencies, and environmental organizations, have 
forced this re-orientation from electricity supply increases to 
electricity demand reductions. The tool of choice here then might be 
the more creative use of regulation, not the greater use of 
privatization. 


Overall, there is a recent tendency within the environmental 
movement to advocate an array of tools which is less interventionist 
than a policy regime which is largely dependent on regulation. Two 
things might be said about this possibility. First, it may be the case 
that the economic tools are more effective in some contexts than are 
regulatory tools. This is especially the case if the regulatory option 
remains in place as a potential sanction should other attempts prove 
ineffective. It also may be possible that regulation is effective for 
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some sources or types of environmental harm and less effective for 
other sources or types. This possibility will be elaborated below by 
way of conclusion. Second, a decline in the level of intervention 
could be offset (if it is the case that this results in a less effective 
means of controlling environmental harms) through the selective use 
of tools which are more interventionist than regulation. 


One option here is the substance ban, an option strongly 
advocated in recent years by Barry Commoner, a noted left 
environmentalist. (Commoner, 1989) Regulations normally seek to 
control the amounts of a substance that are present within workplace 
air or are released into the air and water outside an industrial site. 
Commoner argues that such regulatory efforts have often failed, for a 
variety of reasons. Others have noted as well that the greater risks 
to health come from consumer-based sources, rather than industrial 
releases. For example, second-hand tobacco smoke and exposure to 
dry cleaning chemicals may result in more, and more serious, toxic 
exposures than do toxic releases from industrial sites. The conclusion 
might be that it is better to ban particular substances, or to control 
types of exposures as totally as possible, than to attempt to regulate 
the amounts of toxic chemicals that are in the air or water. 
Regulation has been misdirected, in this view, more than it has been 
excessive. 


Another option is the more frequent application of the notion 
of corporate crime to environmental harms of corporate origin. 
Those aspects of environmental harm which involve majoritarian 
complicity, assuming there are some, do not, of course, lend 
themselves to criminalization. One might exclude here 
environmental harms deriving from the reduced sustainability of 
non-renewable resources. One might include, however, knowing 
damage to the future viability of renewable resources (or to 
ecosystems without 'resource' value). The damage imposed on 
Papua New Guinea, noted above, is a classic example of such harms. 
One might also criminalize those threats to human health which could 
be established as a crime akin to 'environmental manslaughter’. 


The Criminalization of Pollution and Ecological Destruction 


Thus far the newer non-regulatory approaches to 
environmental protection have typically rejected or ignored the 
notion of corporate crime. Indeed, regulation itself is several steps 
short of treating environmental harm as criminal. There are good 


reasons for this as we have seen: some environmental damage is part 
and parcel of the everyday fabric of human life. But much is not. 
The newer approaches largely ignore that harm which is not 
relatively innocent. Non-regulatory approaches are put forward, 
rather, as a less coercive, less state-centred, replacement for 
regulation. Market-based approaches are offered as the exclusive 
alternative to regulation. 


There is, however, another possible understanding of non- 
regulatory approaches. This view -- a progressive environmentalist 
view -- is not closed to the increased use of market-based 
approaches, but they are viewed as a complement to regulation, not 
as areplacement for it. Environmental regulation is seen as 
necessary, but not sufficient. Regulation is seen as sometimes 
appropriate as a tool and sometimes inappropriate. This view 
assumes that all tools of government are available to the task of 
lessening environmental harm. A balanced and diverse array of 
tools is seen as essential. 


Regulation is most often seen to fail because enforcement is too 
complex and expensive. Right-oriented environmentalists make this 
point constantly, but they neglect to consider the possibility that 
substance bans require few monitoring stations and few inspectors. 


They also fail to consider the possibility that occasional criminal 
prosecutions with rather stringent penalties attached might be rather 
less expensive than any attempt to continuously monitor in a 
detailed way large numbers of facilities. The examples I offer 
regarding the use of ‘interventionist’ tools to achieve environmental 
protection are largely Canadian. There are also U.S. examples 
available--Canada is most decidedly not in the vanguard of 
environmental protection initiatives in recent years, except perhaps 
in the least interventionist of initiatives: green products. 


I have argued elsewhere (Paehlke, 1990a, 1992) that the best 
approach to environmental protection is an all levels, all sectors, all 
tools approach. All levels suggests the direct involvement of local, 
state and provincial, national, and international governments and 
institutions. An all sectors approach acknowledges that effective 
environmental protection is not easily achieved by dependence on a 
single bureaucratic agency, such as an Environment Canada. 
Environmental protection must find its way into the central agencies 
of government, cabinet executive committees (or, in the case of the 
United States, into cabinet in the first place). These two shifts have 


proceeded considerably in recent years. But the notion of an ‘all 
tools' approach, while advancing in practice in some jurisdictions, has 
not been widely articulated within administrative theory, or within 
the political realm. 


The use of the criminal law in matters environmental is an 
important part of an all tools approach; it provides a valuable 
counterpoint to the increased use of tools less coercive than 
regulation. This is not to say, however, that market-based tools are 
inevitably less coercive, or necessarily less effective, than either 
regulation or criminal law. Economic instruments do not expressly 
require or forbid any particular behavior. However, if stringent 
and/or imaginatively designed they will rapidly alter the behavior of 
both individuals, profit-seeking firms, or even governmental 
institutions. 


Cigarette taxes, to the extent that they are not criminally 
avoided, slow or even stop powerfully addictive behaviors. This 
initiative has been taken up in Canada to the point where a 
significant proportion of the cigarettes manufactured in Canada are 
exported to the United States largely in order to be smuggled back 
into the country in the place of U.S. brands. A less interventionist 
approach sees the deliberate procurement of products from 


environmentally responsible firms. This too provides a powerful 
incentive to conform. It might also provide a way to counter the 
non-enforcement of environmental regulations in any jurisdiction 
through a requirement of independent environmental audits as a 
condition of supply contracts. But none of this lessens the need to 
apply criminal sanctions to some kinds of environmental harm in 
some circumstances. 


There is considerable evidence that in Canada there has been 
some movement toward the criminalization of pollution during the 
late 1980s. As Kernaghan Webb (1988) put it, there was, from 1986 
to 1988: 

...a flurry of legislative activity in several jurisdictions 
which will significantly strengthen the penal and 
sentencing powers available to the courts in those 
jurisdictions. This new legislation includes higher 
maximum fines, and in some cases the introduction of 
minimum fines, different penalties for corporate and 
individual offenders, the ability to directly convict officials 
within corporations responsible for offenses, jail terms, and 
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the ability to factor into the penalty imposed the profit 

accrued as a result of the violation. 
Since that time additional steps have been taken, even at the federal 
level. As well, the courts have shown (in Webb's words) "...signs of 
growing impatience with recalcitrant industrial operations" (despite a 
record wherein the courts "...have rarely imposed the full possible 
penalties available to them.") 


Most dramatically in this latter regard on September 3, 1992 
Mr. Severin Argenton, president of Varnicolor Chemical Ltd. of 
Elmira, Ontario was sentenced to eight months in jail, the longest 
sentence yet imposed in Canada in an environmental case. (Hess, 
1992) The case involves the illegal storage and leaking (into soil and 
ground water) of more than 5,000 barrels of liquid toxic wastes. This 
was the fifth case in Canada in which jail sentences have been 
imposed for environmental damage. At least to some extent, then, 
pollution has been "criminalized" in some Canadian provinces. 


On the other hand, Webb (1988) also makes the following 
important observations: 

Although regulatory pollution offenses are in 
substance 'civil', they are enforced as penal laws 'through 
the machinery of the criminal law.' Because the courts 
responsible for adjudication of pollution offenses spend 
most of their time dealing with charges under the Criminal 
Code, it is easy to see why judges in these courts might be 
inclined to treat pollution offenses as criminal as well. 

"But there are definite dangers associated with having 
criminal and regulatory offenses adjudicated by the same 
courts. After a day of more traditional types of criminal 
cases, pollution offenses might not seem so serious. Most 
pollution incidents are not deliberate, intentional acts, 
there is usually no evidence of harm, and the accused in 
pollution cases are frequently upstanding corporate 
citizens. Sentences imposed by courts in pollution cases 
often reflect these factors. 


As well, the proposed Ontario Bill of Rights will permit any two 
residents of Ontario the right to request that the government 
investigate alleged incidents of environmental harm so long as the 
alleged harm occurred as a result of some person or company failing 
to comply with existing legal requirements. (Ontario Ministry of the 
Environment, 1992) Employees of corporations already have some 


"whistle-blower" protections within present Ontario law and which 
were enforced during the above-mentioned case. These provisions 
are strengthened within the proposed new legislation, but are still 
not all they might be. Nonetheless, citizens can instigate actions 
which could lead to criminal proceedings. It is not known how 
frequently these opportunities will be taken up over time, nor is it 
clear that the motivation to change behavior will lie more in the 
opportunity for citizen initiative, or in the possibility of criminal 
proceedings if one distinguishes between the two. 


U. S.. legislation frequently allows citizen groups to bring suit to 
cause bureaucracies to enforce regulatory proceedings. This might 
be sufficient in itself. Even under the new Ontario Bill of Rights it 
will be government which will finally decide whether or not to 
proceed to prosecution. Citizen initiated civil proceedings, or 
requirements that corporations carry insurance against 
environmental damage, might be equally effective. In most cases 
there is a market-based option for each application of criminal law. 
The latter will be more easily enacted and enforced if the former 
have been first tried and found wanting. 


The application of criminal law to environmental harms must 
also be selective to be effective. Indeed, unless the selection process 
is thoughtful initiatives of this kind will not be easily achieved 
within the contemporary political context, even when environmental 
concerns are at high tide, at the crest of a wave. One distinction that 
is useful here is the following generalization. Sustainability is best 
advanced through the use of economic instruments of all kinds. In 
this process both ecological and human health impacts will also be 
diminished. (The recycling of metals, for example, results in the 
more efficient use of land, thereby less damage to habitat, and 
reduced air and water poilution, as well as enhanced materials and 
energy sustainability.) Human health impacts may be best achieved 
through a combination of regulations, substance bans, and a greater 
use of the criminal law. Ecological protection is primarily a matter of 
land use controls, but it too may eventually occasion increased 
criminal prosecutions. 


To date, the criminal law has to my knowledge been used only 
in cases where human lives have been put at increased risk. 
However, the logic of deep ecology and the rights of non-human 
species have become far more widely accepted in recent years. The 
protection of non-human habitat and biodiversity are seen 
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inseparable from the well-being of humans, and other species are 
increasingly seen as, in any case, as intrinsically valuable as humans. 
Environmentally sensitive lands are being defined and protected 
ever more stringently on both public and private lands. In some 
European jurisdictions no tree can be cut anywhere without the 
permission of public authorities. Land use controls are the key tool 
in the protection of ecosystems, but criminalization of some actions 
may be ahead in the not-so-distant future. 


One is left with an appreciation of why an ‘all tools' approach to 
environmental protection may be the most sensible way to proceed. 
Near-to-universal behaviors cannot be treated as crimes, nor can any 
but the most horrendous of threats to non-human species unless and 
until human attitudes evolve further in the directions they have in 
recent years. But the use of criminal law is nonetheless necessary. 

In difficult economic times, in the midst of job losses, collapsing 
markets, and the possible demise of one's corporate existence, 
executive attention is not easily gained. The possibility of criminal 
sanctions (or perhaps the revocation of incorporation itself, as has 
recently been suggested in one environmental publication) 
commands attention. A decisive end-point to environmental 
protection regimes, national and international, may be critical in the 
present business climate. 


Globalization and the Prospects for a Progressive 
Environmentalist Politics 


A progressive environmentalist politics would have several 
important characteristics beyond questions of the criminalization of 
the worst instances of pollution. The effects of environmental 
protection on employment levels and on economic justice would be 
first-order concerns. For example, attention would be paid to the 
uneven effects of energy taxes. The poor spend a higher proportion 
of their income on energy than do the rich; therefore, unadjusted 
energy taxes are regressive taxes. Another example arises in a 
careful consideration of recycling. Recycling initiatives produce more 
jobs than are lost, but those new jobs are less likely to be unionized. 
New employment is often located within urban regions and is lost in 
poorer hinterland regions where there are fewer, if any, employment 
options. The broad point is that considerations of this sort have to 
date been given insufficient attention within the environmental 
movement. 
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As noted above, a progressive environmental politics might 
well also be open to an expanded application of the notion of 
corporate crime to some kinds of environmental harm. However, the 
present trend to economic globalization poses a real threat to the 
prospects for this or any other progressive environmentalist 
initiatives. On one level the truth of this latter assertion is obvious. 
One cannot criminalize institutions which are both perceived to be 
essential and in actuality globally mobile. But more than that, 
globalization of corporations and capital, without a corresponding 
level of globalization of environmental organizations and political 
power, produces a variety of more subtle threats. 


One very daunting threat is the international leveling of 
environmental policy, including regulations, combined with the 
absence of enforcement in some jurisdictions. That is the principal 
environmental threat implicit in NAFTA. Just as the former Soviet 
Union had impressive environmental and occupational health 
statutes on the books, so too in many areas does Mexico. But there is 
only a minimal enforcement apparatus and less interest in actual 
enforcement. This situation, combined with low wages enforced by 
an anti-union government, places continuous pressure on Canadian 
firms to press for lower standards and enforcement here. It may 
well be the case that individual managers would prefer not to do so. 
But their operations, in most cases, will only continue to exist if their 
cost structures are lower than equivalent operations in Mexico and 
elsewhere. 


The existence of comparable legislation and standards in 
Mexico makes it difficult to challenge the situation on the grounds of 
unfair trade practices. The non-level playing field can only be 
demonstrated through continuous and detailed observations within 
another quasi-sovereign nation. This is a sovereignty of convenience. 
Making an effective legal case against polluters is difficult enough 
within one's own state, as other authors in this volume make clear. 
It is all but impossible elsewhere. Anecdotal evidence and 
impressions will not suffice within trade condition enforcement 
panels. One should be clear here as well that it is both Canada and 
Mexico which opposed attempts by the United States to achieve 
stronger internationalized enforcement of environmental standards. 


But whether or not some advances are made on this particular 
front globalization in general, independent of comprehensive trade 
agreements, threatens environmental protection in other, more 


subtle and indirect, ways. The first is through the acceleration of 
jobless growth. Jobless growth in turn affects the control of 
environmental harms in three ways. First, high unemployment 
creates political pressures to allow economic activities which are 
patently destructive. Second, it undermines efforts at mitigation, 
planning, and regulatory enforcement by placing other demands ona 
declining pool of public funds. Third, a climate is created whereby 
the more stringent and interventionist public policy tools, such as 
criminalization, are off limits on a one-nation basis. There can be no 
environmentalism-in-one-nation within a globalized world. Let us 
look at these effects in a bit more detail. 


Over the past two centuries Canada has cut an astonishing 
proportion of a forest more than 5000 miles long and hundreds of 
miles wide. There is now increasing evidence that the biodiversity of 
this forest is lost even when the forest-as-timber is replaced 
effectively. How much of the remaining old-growth forest will be 
preserved? In a world of jobless growth how much stronger are the 
pressures to cut if and when it becomes clear that the Canadian 
forest industry must otherwise be significantly downsized for the 
several decades before sufficient second-growth is available? Even 
at the local level, when there are hundreds or thousands out of work 
how valuable is a particular wetland which could be a supermarket? 


How many will oppose a new mine in a pristine wilderness or risky 
offshore drilling in the Beaufort Sea? 


Jobless growth is the result of globalization combined with both 
the removal of management layers made more technically feasible 
by computers and the automation of manufacturing processes. Both 
of the latter are accelerated within the wealthy nations by 
globalization. If a firm has a higher wage structure than a 
competitor in a poor nation it must make do with fewer employees. 
The acceleration of this combination of factors in recent years has 
now put massive pressure on the leading source of employment 
opportunities over the past 40 years: the public sector. Public sector 
management layers will now also be eliminated and operations 
increasingly automated (e.g., with driver's license issuing machines). 


Governmental deficits also assure that there is no effective 
oversight of local planning decisions at the same time that the 
pressures on local governments to approve all development 
proposals intensifies. These local pressures stem from the need to 
protect employment and to generate the additional tax base 


necessary to cover local government revenue shortfalls. Pollution 
abatement is also less effectively enforced because there are fewer 
inspectors. 


Finally, innovative and distinctive initiatives on environmental 
protection are all but foreclosed. No jurisdiction is likely to further 
criminalize pollution when the polluter is a model citizen compared 
to his competition in other nations. As well, tax and subsidy regimes 
must be harmonized lessening the prospects for the innovative use of 
market-based tools as well. The decision on soft wood lumber in 
favor of Canada suggests that subsidies to extraction may somehow 
be more acceptable than export restraints (which are explicitly 
disallowed in the case of energy in both the FTA and NAFTA). What 
of product bans? Canada was instrumental in blocking the attempt 
by U. S.. EPA to block the import, sale, and use of asbestos. Such 
gumption may only be politically possible when a hazardous material 
or product is an imported material or product. Internationalized 
trade regimes foreclose even this opening. 


Indeed, internationalized trade institutions may themselves 
prove to be the single greatest threat to the reduction of corporate 
environmental harm. This is a matter that is on one level over and 


above the question of jobless growth. Environmentalism historically 
has been characterized by attempts to force more open governmental 
decision-making processes against the ordinary inclinations of the 
administrative state and corporate capitalism. (Schrecker, 1984) 

That is what environmental assessment, for example, is all about. In 
addition, most major environmental legislation in both the U. S.. and 
Canada contains public participation provisions. 


In fact, the distinction between the conservation movement 
and the environmental movement turns on this very point. (Paehlke 
and Torgerson, 1990) Conservationists trusted the state to recognize 
and protect the public interest. Environmentalists argued that the 
environmental bureaucracies must be forced to make decisions in 
public. Trade panels are for the most part closed operations as is the 
whole process whereby they are established. 


Globalization thus far has undermined both the power and 
legitimacy of the nation state and democracy itself. Invisible 
appointed panels make the most important environmental decisions, 
either directly or indirectly. How can this reality be altered? 
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There are possibilities which have not yet been advanced by 
environmental organizations. One assures a falling out between 
environmentalists and the left, and indeed the overwhelming 
majority of North Americans. But it needs mention in any case: 
globalization asserts a downward pressure on wages in the rich 
nations and that may have, environmentally, some positive effects. 
This is another of the ironies of the present situation: the bad news 
economically is at least in part good news environmentally. If North 
Americans can no longer afford to consume there will be, for 
example, less waste to manage. But the price, of course, is the 
acceleration of the joblessness- and deficit-based risks to the 
environment identified above. There are also, however, four other 
possibilities for breaking out of this vicious circle. 


Environmentalists could more aggressively pursue the removal 
of all anti-environmental subsidies: to nuclear power, indeed to all 
energy supply, to automobiles, to air travel, to mining, forest 
extraction and elsewhere. Second, they could, in alliance with labour, 
seek reductions in work time and thereby nearer to full employment. 
They could also seek revisions of trade agreements to permit pro- 
environmental subsidies. Alternatively, third, they could explicitly 
seek international subsidy regimes for renewable energy, recycled 
materials, and non-toxic replacements for toxic products. They might 
also pursue multi-national shifts in tax patterns from income to 
energy and materials throughputs. If mindful of the equity effects of 
tax pattern this,. too, could be a measure which could gain popular 
support. Finally, to offset the tendencies of globalization to weaken 
protection against corporate environmental harms, environmentalists 
could seek international agreements on definitions of corporate 
environmental crime anywhere within a trading zone. 


Obviously, none of these four options would be achieved easily, 
but it would seem that all would require the greater 
internationalization of environmental organizations. This is true 
whether or not NAFTA comes to fruition. Without such action 
environmental harm will accelerate in the future. The range of 
policy options will contract and the political options will be 
restricted, at best, to those to which right environmentalism is 
inclined. Labour in that context would increasingly be propelled 
toward the growth coalition. 
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Conclusion: Environmentalism as a Post Cold War Ideology 


Marx was wrong about many things and right about more than 
many are inclined to acknowledge in public today in many places. 
He was wrong about the power of ideas to change society and 
correspondingly about the ability of humans to predict their own 
future. Environmentalism as an ideological current could be a force 
for change as significant as were liberalism and socialism in their 
time. Many of those ideas, of course, remain with us, the latter 
despite the demise of Communism has been institutionalized within 
the liberal democracies which may now replace the old regimes in 
the East. It was the trade union movement, and peaceful popular 
uprising--two mainstays of socialist ideology-- which, after all, 
produced the change and the end of the cold war. This remains the 
most dramatic political change of the century. 


The end of communism and the cold war has the potential, 
opens the opportunity, for the human race to improve its condition 
on a global basis. Given the environmental and economic challenges 
that face us the opportunity did not present itself too soon. What 
triumphed by attrition was not, however, pure capitalism--the 
victory was not one of market over government. What succeeded 
was democratic capitalism--market tempered by majority wisdom 
developed in a context of ideological diversity and struggle. J. S.. 
Mills' marketplace of ideas and what it produced may have been 
more important than A. Smith's marketplace for goods. Even if that 
wasn't true in the past, it is true in the new era where ecological 
constraints meet forms of production which demand ever fewer 
human producers. 
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An Investigation of Adaptive Parties’ Platform 
Convergence” 
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1 Introduction 


In this paper we refine and formalize earlier work on the performance of adaptive 
parties in the spatial theory of elections (Kollman, Miller, and Page, 1992; Page, 
Kollman, and Miller, 1992). This earlier work suggested that over a series of elections 
adaptive parties will choose moderate platforms with some degree of separation. In 
addition, this work demonstrated that the rate of platform convergence, the prob- 
ability of unseating an incumbent, the distance from a party’s ideal platform, and 
the separation of parties’ platforms depend upon the level of party sophistication in 
searching the space of platforms and on the distribution of voters’ preferences. Here, 
we develop the theoretical underpinnings for understanding the relationship between 
the distribution of voters’ preferences and the behavior of adaptive parties in spatial 
elections. 

More specifically, we relate the behavior of parties to the distribution of issue 
strengths to voters, where strength refers to the degree to which a voter cares about 
an issue. We find that adaptive parties facing voters with extremist preferences tend 
to converge to moderate platforms less quickly than parties facing voters with centrist 
preferences. To motivate this result we draw a distinction between the actual vote 
totals corresponding to all possible party platform choices (the actual landscape) and 
the perceived vote totals from a neighborhood of a party’s current platform (the 
adaptive landscape). 

The remainder of the paper is organized as follows: In section 2, we provide an 
overview of the literature and motivate the use of computational models in the social 
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sciences. In section 3, we present a basic spatial model of two-party elections and 
describe the search rules for three types of adaptive parties. In section 4, we discuss 
the formation of landscapes, formalize the notions of actual and adaptive landscapes, 
and measure the probability of obtaining an incorrect poll. Section 5 contains the 
main results. We demonstrate a relationship between classes of voters’ preferences 
and landscape characteristics. In section 6, we corroborate these analytic results 
with numerical experiments. The conclusion provides additional intuition about our 
results and discusses potential future research. 


2 Background 


In Downs’ (1957) idealized democracy, voters and parties are perfectly informed, 
parties respond optimally to voters’ preferences, and all citizens participate. Downs’ 
contribution was to show that if preferences can be characterized by distances along 
a single dimension, then parties converge to the median voter. The vast literature 
on spatial elections subsequent to Downs has extended his original model to allow 
for multiple issue dimensions, probabilistic voting, mixed strategies, voter abstention, 
and so on. In these extended models, Downs’ basic result does not hold (Plott, 1967). 

Spatial models of elections rely on the assumption that voters and candidates 
have perfect information and computational ability. Even models with imperfect 
information assume that candidates or parties know perfectly the probabilities of 
others’ actions or states of the world. Though few positive theorists believe that 
voters and candidates solve problems of such complexity, they rely on rational models 
as a benchmark for human and organizational behavior. 

Theories of elections that explicitly incorporate empirical research have relaxed 
these informational and computational assumptions on voters. According to one 
theory, voting behavior is a product of sociological predispositions (Campbell, et al., 
1960; Keith, et al., 1992). For example, many studies of voting behavior assume, or 
conclude, that voters derive their opinions about politics and voting decisions from 
symbols and personal loyalties (Sears, et al., 1979). Candidates, knowing this, try to 
highlight certain characteristics about themselves or their opponents for the purpose 
of exploiting voters’ psychological attachments to party symbols, racial groups, or 
ideologies. Popular discussions about the Willie Horton advertisements of the 1988 
campaign assume this type of decision-making. 

An alternative theory states that voting behavior is based on voters’ percep- 
tions and experiences of the performance of the economy (Fiorina, 1980; Kramer, 
1972). Voters need to know little more than their economic situation and the health 
of the general economy to vote informatively. In each of these theories, voters’ be- 
havior is rationally based, but it is assumed that voters rely on low-information cues 
to guide them (Popkin, 1992). 

The foundations of an adaptive party model are consistent with spatial elec- 
tion theories, but rather than assume boundedly rational voters, we explore a world 
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in which parties have limited information about voters and limited computational 
abilities with which to analyze that information. Unlike fully informed, optimizing 
parties, our adaptive parties rely on heuristics (rules of thumb) to determine how to 
appeal to voters. Operating in a static spatial environment, adaptive parties gather 
information by taking polls and use the information to adapt their platforms. 

There are many benefits to using a complex adaptive systems approach to so- 
cial science’. First, these models allow researchers to explore the relationship between 
optimization and adaptation. A common criticism of attempts to relax the rational- 
ity assumption is that any single behavioral assumption is ad hoc. Computational 
models allow for a variety of behavioral models to be tested quickly and for adaptive 
equivalence classes to be established. Second, these models enable the testing of mul- 
tiple hypotheses about the underlying adaptive environment. This is possible because 
any state of the system is fully recoverable. Third, computational models enforce a 
level of logical consistency, demanded by the computer programs, yet maintain a level 
of flexibility. Finally, these models can be used to test the robustness of theoretical 
models by relaxing sets of assumptions. 

In the context of the theory of democratic elections, computational models are 
complementary to both theoretical and empirical studies. Computational modeling 
can bridge theory building and testing.” For instance, in this paper, we demonstrate 
how a theoretical analysis of landscape formation explains qualitative computational 
findings. Furthermore, computational modeling can be used to identify testable hy- 
potheses, in this case, about how the distribution of voters’ preferences may effect 
rates of party convergence. 


3 A Model of Adaptive Parties 


In this section we describe a basic spatial model and the heuristics employed by our 
adaptive parties. The section is divided into three parts. In the first part, we present a 
spatial model in which preferences are determined by both ideal points and strengths 
on issues. In the second part, we describe the election sequence, and in the third part 
we define the search rules to be used by adaptive parties.* 


3.1 <A Basic Spatial Model 


We assume that each voter attaches both a strength and an ideal position to each of n 
issues. Voter 7’s strength on issue 2, s;; C #, measures the issue’s relative importance 
to the voter. For example, a voter considers an issue of strength zero irrelevant. The 
ideal position of voter j on issue 71, z;; C R, denotes the voter’s preferred position on 


1See Holland and Miller, 1991, for a more complete analysis of this type of approach 

?We should add that our present analysis would never have been undertaken had it not been for 
issues which arose from earlier computational investigations. 

3For a more complete description, see Kollman, Miller, and Page, 1992. 
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the issue. The utility to voter j from a party’s platform, y € R”, equals the negative 
of the squared weighted Euclidean distance between the vector of j’s ideal positions 
and the party’s platform weighted by the voter’s strengths: 


u;(y) = — yi)’. 


We make the standard assumptions that voter j casts a ballot for the party 
whose platform yields the higher utility. We further assume that parties are purely 
office seeking.* 

We want to compare how variations in the preference distribution effect adap- 
tive party competition. We consider three types of preferences: 


e Extremist: Voters who place more weight on issues on which they have extreme 
views, e.g. abortion, gun control. 


e Centrist: Voters who place more weight on issues on which they have centrist 
views, e.g. foreign policy, social security. 


e Independent: Voters whose weight on an issue is independent of their preferred 
position. 


We will formalize these notions in subsequent sections. 


3.2 The Sequence of Elections 


An electoral sequence begins with the creation of two randomly generated initial 
party platforms. One party is arbitrarily chosen to be the incumbent, whose platform 
remains fixed during the first election. Prior to the first election, there is a campaign in 
which the challenger adapts a new platform. The challenger party gathers information 
by undertaking polls of the electorate and alters its platform in response to the polling 
data. These polls provide a noisy signal of the popularity of proposed platforms. The 
length of a campaign equals the number of polls commissioned by the challenger party. 
At the completion of the campaign, the challenger party selects a platform and the 
two parties stand for election with the winning party becoming the fixed incumbent. 

The losing party then becomes the challenger, and a new campaign ensues 
culminating in another election. At the completion of each sequence of elections, we 
measure the separation of party platforms, the distances of winning platforms from 
the party’s initial platform, and the total utility of the winning platform. We also 
monitor the percentage of the time that the challenger party wins the election. Given 
that adaptive parties have limited information and bounded computational abilities, 
they often fail to locate winning platforms during their finite campaigns. 


4Kollman, Miller, and Page, 1992 addresses adaptive parties with preferences over policies as 
well. 
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3.3. Search Techniques 


For reasons mentioned in section 2, we consider various types of adaptive search rules. 
In this section, we describe three algorithms: a genetic algorithm, multi-step hillclimb- 
ing, and random search. Each of these three algorithms satisfies two criteria. First, 
each has been used extensively in nonlinear search, so we have some understanding 
of its strengths and weaknesses. Second, each corresponds to a plausible description 
of how parties may actually select candidates and platforms. 

The genetic algorithm (GA) is by far the most complicated of the three algo- 
rithms we consider.® A GA begins with a randomly generated population of platforms, 
in our case twenty platforms, and creates new populations by a process that mimics 
natural evolution. Let po be the initial population of strings. In our setting, these 
can be thought of as either separate candidates or various platforms for a mutable 
candidate. These platform in the population are reproduced based on their relative 
performances. For example, a platform that fairs poorly against the incumbent is not 
as likely to be reproduced as a platform that defeats the incumbent. In keeping with 
the biological metaphor, this can be thought of as “survival of the fittest.” © 

Two genetic operators are then applied to the platforms that survive repro- 
duction: crossover and mutation. The crossover operator pairs platforms and then 
exchanges their positions on a random set of issues. We might think of political 
candidates borrowing ideas from one another during the primary season, or of fac- 
tions on a platform committee adopting positions from other proposals. Finally, the 
mutation operator allows for minor platform changes. At the completion of reproduc- 
tion, crossover, and mutation, the population p; is completed and the GA is iterated. 
Each application of the GA is referred to as a generation. The number of generations 
corresponds to the length of the campaign. 

The multi-step hillclimbing algorithm operates on a single platform rather than 
a population. The algorithm takes the party’s last position (in the first election this 
is the initial platform) as its starting point, y*. The algorithm has two steps. First, a 
new platform y; is randomly created in a neighborhood of y*. If the new platform is 
better, i.e., if it obtains more votes against the incumbent, it becomes y*, otherwise 
y* remains unchanged. This process continues until the end of the campaign. The 
multi-step hillclimbing algorithm is intended to represent parties that use polling data 
to fine tune their candidate’s platform. 

The random search algorithm, begins by randomly creating a number of plat- 
forms in a neighborhood of the party’s current platform. The best platform from 
this set is then selected by the party. The random search algorithm is meant to 
correspond to parties who choose from among a set of volunteers. Further, these 
volunteers’ platforms are assumed to be fixed. 


°See Holland (1975) for the original formulation of the genetic algorithm, or Goldberg (1988) for 
a more gentle introduction. 
6 After reproduction there may be multiple copies of the better platforms. 
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4 Landscapes 


This section consists of two parts. In the first part, we discuss adaptive party perfor- 
mance with respect to landscapes. In the second part, we show how the probability 
of an incorrect poll depends upon the slope of the landscape. 


4.1 Actual and Adaptive Landscapes 


To explain adaptive parties’ platform selections, we employ the metaphor of a land- 
scape. The percentage of the vote received by the challenger party is a function of 
the preferences of voters and the position of the incumbent party. The actual land- 
scape consists of the percentage of the vote received by the challenger party at each 
platform, holding everything else constant. If a party is purely office seeking, fully 
informed, and computationally unchallenged, then it would choose the platform of 
highest elevation, i.e., the platform receiving the largest percentage of the vote. 

However, we assume that parties are adaptive, that they have limited infor- 
mation about voters’ preferences, and that they respond to that information using 
hueristic procedures that may not be optimal. Adaptive parties rely on polls. Their 
knowledge of the landscape that is restricted in two ways. First, the vote percentages 
that parties learn through polling are estimates of the actual percentages. Second, 
the parties do not have estimates of the elevations of all platforms, but only of those 
platforms in the neighborhood of their current platform which they have tested. Thus, 
they face an adaptive landscape characterized by only local and imperfect knowledge 
about the voters. Whereas the actual landscape consists of the actual vote percent- 
ages corresponding to all possible platform choices, the adaptive landscape consists of 
the perceived vote percentages of the platforms tested by the challenger party through 
polls. 

To illustrate the distinction between the actual and the adaptive landscapes, 
we consider two extreme cases, which we refer to as the Nebraska and Mount Fuji 
landscapes. We begin with a brief description of the topography of Nebraska. Trav- 
eling from east to west across the Nebraska’s nearly four hundred miles, one might 
never notice an increase in elevation. In fact, Nebraska rises over forty-three hundred 
feet from Omaha at its eastern edge to to the western gate at Johnson township in 
Kimball County. 

Suppose that two mountain climbers are placed randomly in Nebraska and told 
to locate Nebraska’s point of highest elevation. Suppose further that the first climber 
is outfitted with a map of Nebraska’s topography and that the second climber is pro- 
vided with not so much as a compass. For the first climber, the task is accomplished 
easily. For the second climber, who is forced to rely entirely on the local landscape, 
the task would be difficult; the Nebraska landscape looks roughly the same every- 
where. The second climber might be tempted to choose the nearest hill, or mound, 
presuming one exists. 

By knowing the actual landscape, the first climber would have no difficulty 
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locating Johnson Township. Whereas, the second climber, who is confronted with an 
adaptive landscape, may wander aimlessly. The second climber could locate Johnson 
Township if either limiting characteristics of his knowledge of the actual landscape 
did not obtain. If he perceived slightly inaccurate elevations over all of Nebraska, 
then he would recognize the four thousand foot difference in elevation at the eastern 
and western edges. Were he to know elevations exactly, but only locally, he would 
notice a gentle tilt and adapt westward. 

A Mount Fuji landscape consists of a large, single peaked hill. We would 
expect both climbers to locate its peak. Neither restriction on the second climber’s 
information would prevent him from acting as if he had perfect information and were 
optimizing. 

These two examples suggest that the slope of the actual landscape effects the 
performance of adaptive parties. Recall that our parties’ information is limited to 
polls. For example, a challenger party contemplating a position change may commis- 
sion a poll to discover which position receives more votes. The greater the difference 
in actual votes at the two positions the more likely the challenger is to move to the 
better position on issue 1. 


4.2 Incorrect Polls 


We can formalize the idea that more subtle slopes slow the rate of adaptation by 
applying elementary statistics to the problem of measuring the difference between 
proportions of populations. Suppose that a party’s current platform receives a pro- 
portion of the vote equal to p and that the platform it is considering receives a 
proportion of the vote equal to g. Suppose further that q > p, i.e., that the new plat- 
form leads to a higher proportion of the vote. Let p* and q* be the sample proportions 
from simple random samples of the voters of size n. We are interested in how often 
the party receives polling data with an incorrect signal, namely q*° < p’. The point 
estimator of concern is p* — q°, which is normally distributed. It’s standard deviation 
is given by: 


= 


n n 


The z-value, the number of standard deviations away from the mean, is given by: 


| 
Ons—qs 


The probability that a poll is misleading equals the probability that a standard 
normal distribution is less than z. In Figure 4, we graph the probability that a poll 
is incorrect for p = 0.5 and n = 600. If a new platform only leads to a slight increase, 
say less than one half a percentage point increase in votes, then information from a 
poll is very likely to be incorrect. 
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5 <A Formal Model of Landscape Gradients 


In Kollman, Miller, and Page (1992), we explored how changing the distribution 
of voters’ ideal points and strengths affected two party competition and electoral 
outcomes in the model described in section 3. We also provided intuition for our 
findings but did not undertake a formal analysis of landscapes. In this section, we 
present a formal analysis of the gradients of landscapes formed by centrist, extremist, 
and circular preferences. We show that extremist preferences form landscapes with 
subtle gradients, that centrist preferences form landscapes with steep gradients, and 
that circular preferences form landscapes with moderate gradients. These results 
agree with previous numerical findings and with new findings presented in section 5. 

We examine a one dimensional projection onto issue 1. Preferences are char- 
acterized by weighted Euclidean distance. The utility of a platform z to a voter with 
an ideal platform a and a strength vector s is given by 


n 


[U(z, a) 


=) 


We make the following assumption about voters’ ideal points: 
(A1) Voter ideal points are uniformly distributed on issue 1 on [-1,1] 


Given this assumption we can formalize the notions of centrist, extremist, and 
circular preferences: 


Centrist Preferences: 
Extremist Preferences: 
Circular Preferences: 


Note for all types of preferences strengths lie in the interval [0,1]. 
We make two further assumptions about the distribution of voters’ ideal points: 


(A2) There are infinitely many voters at each ideal point in [-1,1]. 


Assumption A2 allows us to take integrals at each point on the line, which 
simplifies the problem. With smaller numbers of agents at each point, the landscape 
grows more rugged due to sampling noise. This ruggedness is precisely what we 
capture by considering adaptive information processing parties. 


(A3) For voters at each ideal point in [-1,1] on issue 1, the utility differ- 
ence between the challenger and the incumbent on the other n — 1 issues 
(denoted by e) is uniformly distributed on [-b,b] where 6 > 1. 


| a; l) 
8; =| a; | 
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Assumption A3 appears problematic. Given that distances on separate issues 
are being summed, a more realistic assumption might be normally distributed differ- 
ences. Three comments are in order. First, the assumption of normally distributed 
differences complicates the model to the point of intractability, as we make evident. 
Second, the voters who switch which candidate they prefer based on candidate move- 
ments on issue 1 have utility differences in (—1,1). If the differences are normally 
distributed with zero mean and high variance, then the uniformity assumption is a 
reasonable approximation. Third, as shown in section 5, the analytical results agree 
with numerical experiments done in n-dimensional space. Therefore, assumption 3 
does not appear to influence results. 


5.1 Landscape Formation 


We now want to calculate the vote total that the challenger party receives as a function 
of its position on issue 1, z, the incumbent’s position, y, and the divergence of opinion 
on other issues, parameterized by b. The challenger’s vote total equals the measure 
of the agents whose votes he receives. This vote measure depends upon whether the 
challengers position on issue 1, z, lies in the upper, U, middle, M, or lower, L, part 
of the interval. See the appendix for a formal characterization of preferences. 


Claim 5.1.1 Given y > 0, the measure of votes that the challenger party located at 
x receives against an incumbent located at y equals 


_ 6b 32? + sign(x)- 2° + 3y? + 


= 


pf: see appendix. 


The slope of the centrist landscape on issue 1 with respect to the challenger’s 
position is given by: 


Corollary 5.1.1 


pf: follows directly. 


We want to compare this slope to the slopes of landscapes formed by extremist 
and circular preferences. 


Claim 5.1.2 Given y > 0, the measure of votes that the challenger party located at x 
receives against an incumbent located at y if voters have extremist preferences equals 


6b — sign(x)- 2°? — 
= 


Oc(z,y,6)  sign(x)- 2? — 2z 
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pf: see appendix. 


Corollary 5.1.2 The slope of the centrist landscape on issue 1 with respect to the 
challenger’s position is given by: 


Oe(z,y,6) —sign(zx)- zx? 


pf: follows directly. 


Claim 5.1.3 Given y > 0, the measure of votes that the challenger party located at 
x receives against an incumbent located at y if voters have circular preferences equals 


4b-2? 


r(z,y,6) = Sh z € [-1,1] 


pf: omitted. 


Corollary 5.1.3 The slope of a landscape formed by circular preferences on issue I 
with respect to the challenger’s position is given by: 


Or(z,y,b) 


pf: follows directly. 


For each type of preferences it is straightforward to show that the measure of 
votes the challenger receives is maximized at z = 0, the median position on issue 1. 
The votes the challenger receives as a function of the challenger’s position on issue 1 
are shown in Figure 1. 


5.2 Landscape Comparison 


In this section we make formal claims about the slopes of the landscapes within and 
across preference distributions. 


Claim 5.2.1 For all three types of preferences the slope is independent of the oppo- 
nent’s position on issue 1. 


pf: 
Ar(z,y,b)  A?e(x,y,b) 


= 0 
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However, changes in the opponents positions do shift landscapes vertically. 
See Figure 2. 


Claim 5.2.2 For all three types of preferences the slope is decreasing in b. 


pf: Consider the case of extremist preferences, 


de(z, Y, b) —e(z, b) 


Ob b 


Since e(z,y,b) > 0. The other cases are proved similarly. See Figure 3. 


Claim 5.2.3 For any (z,y,6) with | x |> 0 the slope of a landscape formed by cen- 
trist preferences is strictly steeper than the slope of a landscape formed by extremist 
preferences. 


pf: Suffices to show 


| Oc(z, y, b) Or(z, y, 6) 
Ox Ox 


By symmetry the inequality can be rewritten 


[> | 


— 2 


4b 4b 


which reduces to 
€(-1,0) 


which completes the proof. 


Claim 5.2.4 For any (z,y,6) with | x |> 0 the slope of a landscape formed by cen- 
trist preferences is strictly steeper than the slope of a landscape formed by circular 
preferences. 


pf: Suffices to show 


| Or(z,y, de(x, y, b) | 
Ox Ox 


By symmetry the inequality can be rewritten 


| > | x €(-1,1],¢ £0 


[-1,0 
Ab 4b »0) 
which reduces to 

—z?>zx 2x €{-1,0) 


which completes the proof. 
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Claim 5.2.5 For any (z,y,6) with | z |> 0 the slope of a landscape formed by cir- 
cular preferences is strictly steeper than the slope of a landscape formed by eztremist 
preferences. 


pf: Suffices to show 


Or(z, y, b) | > | de(z, y, b) | 
Or Oz 


By symmetry the inequality can be rewritten 


zin{[—1,1],2 #0 


x € [-1,0) 


which reduces to 
z € [-—1,0) 
which completes the proof. 
To summarize these claims, voters with centrist preferences form landscapes 
with steeper slopes than do voters with circular preferences. Voters with circular 
preferences form landscapes with steeper slopes than voters with extremist prefer- 


ences. These claims establish a direct relationship between the distribution of voters’ 
strengths and the slope of electoral landscapes. 


6 Numerical Experiments 


In this section, we present findings from numerical experiments similar to those per- 
formed in Page, Kollman, Miller (1993). We analyze adaptive two-party competition 
in an electoral environment consisting of ten issues, nine positions per issue, and 
three strengths per issue. The correlations between strengths and ideal positions on 
issues were chosen to approximate the preference distributions described in section 5. 
Preferences are characterized as follows: 


Extremist: A voter’s strength on issue 7, s;, depends upon her ideal point on issue 
2, 2; in the following way: 


{0,8} 


z; € {1,2,6, 7} => 
€ {4} => 


H $; = 0 
= l 
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Centrist: A voter’s strength on issue i, s;, depends upon her ideal point on issue 2, 
z; in the following way: 


z; € {0,1,7,8} 
€ {2, 3,5, 6} => 3; = 1 
tc {4} => s; = 0 


Circular: A voter’s strength on issue 2 equals 1: 


a= | Vi 


We ran two hundred sets of ten simulated elections. There were 2501 voters 
in the population and the the polls sampled randomly drawn subpopulations of size 
251. 

Recall that during the election the incumbent remains fixed and the challenger 
adapts a platform in an attempt to win office. We use two measures to capture the 
amount of convergence: platform separation and distance to the median. Platform 
separation equals the distance between the incumbent and the challenger’s platform 
at the completion of an election. Distance to the median equals the distance of the 
incumbent’s platform to the platform consisting of the median on each individual 
issue. 

Table 1 shows data from experiments with multi-step hill climbing parties. 
We performed difference of means tests on the data and find strong support for the 
analytic conclusions. Parties converge most quickly in landscapes formed by centrist 
preferences and least quickly in landscapes formed by extremist preferences. Circular 
preferences form landscapes in which the rate of party convergence lies between the 
two extremes. 


7 Discussion 


Our research suggests that the strength voters attach to issues, if related to voters’ 
positions on issues, can influence how political parties campaign for elective office. 
An adaptive party may have difficulty finding successful campaign messages if the 
electorate contains a lot of extremist voters. This may explain why some candidates 
in two-party systems remain extremist, even though they may ultimately fare better 
with voters if their messages were moderate. Or, it may help explain why candidates 
sometimes “grope about” searching for the right message to appeal to voters, only to 
be stymied by a strong opponent. For parties relying on polling data, searching for 
the right campaign strategy can be a frustrating experience of trial and error. 

In this and other papers, we have promoted the notions of adaptive parties 
and landscapes. Greater landscape ruggedness leads to slower adaptation, and hence, 
less responsive electoral outcomes. It can be helpful to think of a democratic election 
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as a process, where parties with limited information and limited abilities try various 
messages in the hopes of increasing their support. If a party’s electoral landscape 
looks like Mount Fuji, even with their human limitations, the party should easily 
find messages which lead to greater voter support. If a party’s electoral landscape 
resembles Nebraska adaptation may be slow and a party may never find the right 
message during the campaign. 

In the future, we intend to continue our theoretical investigation and hope 
to test our findings empirically. The empirical research could examine whether cor- 
relations between party convergence and underlying voters’ preferences support our 
hypotheses. 
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Table 1 
DISTANCE TO MEDIAN OF WINNER 
Multi-Step Hillclimbing Adaptive Parties 
200 Trials 


ELECTION 2 


Preference Type 
Centrist 

Extremist 

Circular 


Difference 
Cent-Circ 
Cent-Ext 
Circ-Ext 


Preference Type 
Centrist 

Extremist 

Circular 


Difference 
Cent-Circ 
Cent-Ext 
Circ-Ext 


Preference Type 
Centrist 

Extremist 

Circular 


Difference 
Cent-Circ 
Cent-Ext 
Circ-Ext 


Mean 
26.59 
30.66 
29.50 


T-Stats 
2.945 
4.336 
1.185 


ELECTION 5 


Mean 
10.96 
17.34 
13.96 


T-Stats 
4.734 
9.558 
4.530 


ELECTION 10 


Mean 
4.71 
9.46 
7.36 


T-Stats 
7.552 
11.526 
4.471 
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Table 2 
SEPARATION OF PLATFORMS 
Multi-Step Hillclimbing Adaptive Parties 
200 Trials 


ELECTION 2 


Preference Type 
Centrist 

Extremist 

Circular 


Difference 
Cent-Circ 
Cent-Ext 
Circ-Ext 


Preference Type 
Centrist 

Extremist 

Circular 


Difference 
Cent-Circ 
Cent-Ext 
Circ-Ext 


Preference Type 
Centrist 

Extremist 

Circular 


Difference 
Cent-Circ 
Cent-Ext 
Circ-Ext 


Mean 
64.05 
75.05 
73.30 


T-Stats 
3.056 
3.581 
0.543 


ELECTION 5 


Mean 
30.35 
44.96 
38.20 


T-Stats 
3.929 
6.974 
2.937 


ELECTION 10 


Mean 
18.36 
33.22 
25.95 


T-Stats 
5.303 
9.065 
4.075 
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A Appendix 


A.1 Preferences 


Without loss of generality we assume that the incumbent’s position on issue 1 is 
denoted by y in [-1,0] and that the challenger’s position on issue 1 is denoted by x in 
[-1,1]. Recall that e denotes the utility difference between the challenger’s platform 
and the incumbent’s platform on the other (n-1) issues. We can now fully characterize 
preferences on issue 1: 


Centrist Preferences 
voter at a € [—1, 1] 


Utility of Challenger Utility of Incumbent 
Case U: « € [0,1] 
a—zr)+e 
r—a)+e 
ys<a<0 r—a)+e 
a<y r—a)+e 
Case M: z € [y, 0] 
a>0 
rsa<0 


Case L: z € [-1, y] 
a>Q0 

ysacsd 
r<acy 

a<z 


(1—a)(a—y) 
(1+a)(a—z)+e (1+a)(a—y) 
(1 +a)(a—z) +e (1 + a)(y a) 
(1+a)(r—a)+e (1+ a)(y—a) 
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Extremist Preferences 
voter at a € [—1, 1] 


Utility of Challenger Utility of Incumbent 


Case U: z € [0,1] 

a(a—zr)+e a(a— y) 

a(z —a)+e a(a — y) 

y<a<0 —a(zr—a)+e —a(a — y) 
a<y —a(x—a)+e —a(y —a) 


Case M: z € [y, 0] 

a>0 a(a—z)+e a(a— y) 
r<a<0 —a(a—zr)+e —a(a— y) 
ySace —a(r—a)+e —a(a — y) 


acy —a(z—a)+e —a(y — a) 


Case L: x € [-1,y] 

a>0 a(a—z)+e a(a— y) 
y<a<0 —a(a—zr)+e —a(a—y) 
rsacy —a(a—zr)+e —a(y — a) 
a<c —a(r—a)+e —a(y—a) 


Circular preferences are straightforward to characterize: the weight on issue 1 
always equals 1/2. To transform the extremist preferences above to circular prefer- 
ences, simply change the coefficient of the term in ( )’s to 1/2 in all cases. 


} 


A.2 Landscape Formation Proofs 


Claim A.2.1 Given y > 0, the measure of votes that the challenger party located at 
x receives against an incumbent located at y if voters have centrist preferences equals 


6b — 32? + sign(z) - + 3y? + 
126 


The proof consists of three parts. Let uc(z, y, ) equal the measure of the voters who 
vote for the challenger party if x > y.. 


(x—y)(1-a) 
c(z,y,6 ya ff + 


(2a—r—y)(1+<) (y—r)(1+a) : 
+int? [ la+ 
b 


Integrating yields: 


e(z,y,6) = 


6b — 32? + + 3y? +? 
126 


uc(z,y,6) = 


Let mc(z,y,6) equal the measure of the voters who vote for the challenger party if 


(z—y)(1—a) O 


2< 


(2a—xr—y)(1+a) (y—z)(1+a) 


Integrating yields: 


6b — 3x? — 2° + 3y? + y° 
126 


Finally, let /e(z, y,b) equal the measure of voters who vote for the challenger party if 


@. 
1 ] = 
le(z,y,6) = / — + —dzda 
o 


(y—x)(1+a) 
+/ dzda + — 


Integrating yields: 


me(z,y,b) = 


6b — 32? — + 3y? + y° 


lce(xz,y,b) = 196 


The result follows. 
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Claim A.2.2 Given y > 0, the measure of votes that the challenger party located 
at x receives against an incumbent located at y if voters have extremist preferences 
equals 
6b — sign(z) - — 

126 


e(z,y,6) = 


The proof consists of three parts. Let ue(z,y, ) equal the measure of the voters who 
vote for the challenger party if z > y. 


(ar—ay) ] (2a—z—y)(a) 
(r,y,6 y= f —dzda 
(2+y-2a)(2a) (az-ay) 
y J—b 


Integrating yields: 


6b — 2° — 


ue(z,y,b) = 196 


Let me(z,y,6) equal the measure of the voters who vote for the challenger party if 


Os y. 
(ar—ay) (ay—ar) 


y (z+y—2a)(a) l (ar—ay) d 
+f [, a 


Integrating yields: 


66+ 2° —y° 


me(z,y,b) = 


Finally, let /e(x, y, b) equal the measure of voters who vote for the challenger party if 


(2a—zr-y)(a ar—ay) 
+f ad: da +f 


Integrating yields 


6b + — 


le(z,y,b) = 


The result follows. 
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Figure 1 


Issue 1 Landscape Projections 
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Figure 2 


Issue 1 Landscape Projections 
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Figure 3 


Issue 1 Landscape Projections 
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SECURITY, AUTONOMY, AND DEFENSE BURDENS: 
THE EFFECTS OF ALLIANCE MEMBERSHIP IN THE 19TH AND 20TH CENTURIES 


Glenn Palmer 
and 
Andrew Souchet 


This paper investigates the effect of alliance membership on the defense 
burdens of major powers in the 19th and 20th centuries. We hypothesize that 
the reactions of states to alliance membership will be different in the pre- 
nuclear and nuclear eras. Possession of nuclear weapons by allies makes the 
security provided by the alliance more akin to a collective good than is the 
case in the pre-nuclear era. States join alliances for two reasons: security 
and autonomy. The effects of each of these concerns are identified. We 
include in our model such alliance-level factors as the power equivalence of 
the allies and the number of states in the alliance. We also look at state- 
level variables such as power position within the alliance. We conclude that 
the nuclear period generally operates as the free-rider principle would posit, 
while models based on "complimentarity of effort" are more applicable in the 
earlier period. 


; 


There are three strains of research on alliances which are not closely 
tied to one another although they should be. One strain examines how allies 
produce the free-rider effect. This approach centers on various aspects of 
alliance membership that can affect state-behavior. A second strain views 
alliance membership as the result of a state’s seeking portfolio 


diversification for a variety of purposes, such as risk minimization. The 


alliances-as-portfolio literature questions whether specific alliances meet 


the goals posited by the research. The third is a set of research that argues 
that states pursue two goods, security and autonomy, through alliances, and 
investigates how the mixture of these goods affects the duration of the 
alliance. 

In this paper we make an attempt to draw these approaches together. We 
look at how alliance membership affects states’ defense burdens in the 19th 
and 20th centuries. We look at how different characteristics of alliances and 
of the members of the alliances lead to changes in defense burdens. By 
investigating the behavior of the major powers in the pre-nuclear era we hope 
to be able to specify more completely how states are affected by joining and 
maintaining alliances. This issue holds not only academic interest but is 
increasing relevant given the end of the Cold War and the diminished role of 
nuclear weapons and of nuclear deterrence in American security policy. 

We analyze the effect of several dimensions of alliance creation on the 
security behavior of several major powers. Those dimensions include the 
number of alliances in which a state is a member; the number of small and 
large allies in those alliances; the symmetry of the goals of the members of 


the allies; and the relative size of the state. To measure the effect of 
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these factors we have created an index that measures the effort the states 
analyzed are making to protect themselves and to ensure their own security. 
We conclude that the operation of the collective-goods process requires the 
specification of multiple goods and is more complicated than has been 
portrayed by the cumulative analyses of the nuclear era. Specifically, 
alliances of different types, whether designed to increase the level of a 
state’s security or to achieve desired changes in the alignment of other 
states, have varying affects in the pre- and post-World War II eras. In the 
earlier period, alliances that consist of states pursuing dissimilar goals 
lead to higher defense burdens on the part of major powers, where the opposite 
is true in the later period. We believe that the relative ease of providing 
extended deterrence in the nuclear age explains this result. 

In this paper, we first briefly outline the lessons drawn from the 
literature on alliances in the nuclear era. Next, we describe the measurement 
of our dependent variable, defense burden. We then operationalize the 
concepts we believe affects the behavior of the major powers in the periods 
analyzed. After presenting the results of our analyses we discuss its 


implications for the study of alliances. 


ALLIANCES IN PERIOD ANALYZED 
Our research has two initial concerns. The first is that while much work, 
particularly drawing upon the collective-goods literature, has been done on 


alliances in the post-World War II period, comparatively little attention 


regarding the effects of joining alliances on a state’s defense effort has 


been given to alliances in the pre-nuclear era. We want to redress that 


imbalance. The second concern is to incorporate more recent work that 
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stresses the variety of benefits that accrue to allies (Morrow, 1991; Sandler 
and Coneybeare, 1990; Coneybeare, 1992). Specifically, states may not only 
seek to increase their security through alliances but may also attempt to make 
the world closer to their ideal. This second goal is related to Morrow’s 
argument that states seek "autonomy" as well as security through their 
alliance behavior. 

The initial premise of the work on alliances in the nuclear age is that 
deterrence supplied by a major power such as the United States is a collective 
good. Such a good has the properties of non-rivalness and non-excludability. 
That is, deterrence extended by a nuclear power to its allies is relatively 
costless for that power and its allies cannot be compelled to pay for the 
benefits they derive from alliance membership. These components together lead 
to the free-rider principle, which holds that larger allies bear a 
disproportionate share of the expense of maintaining an alliance and of 
supplying deterrence to the alliance members. Nuclear weapons allow these 


components to be realized relatively easily. 


In the pre-nuclear era, the degree to which the security drawn from 


alliance membership approximates a collective good is more difficult to 
discern. Such factors as geographic proximity, mix of naval and land forces 
(Sandler, 1977), and similarity in short-term goals among the allies can 
affect the "collectiveness" of the alliance’s security. Careful specification 
and weighting of these factors will enable the work on alliances to go beyond 
mere assertions about the nature of any alliance’s security. Our work in this 
paper is an initial attempt to identify the factors that contribute or limit 
the "collectiveness" of an alliance’s security. 


We also want to use and refine the distinction made by Morrow between the 


pursuit of security and autonomy. The former is defined as the "ability to 


maintain the current resolution of the issues that it wishes to preserve" 
(Morrow, 1991, 908). Autonomy is "the degree to which it pursues desired 
changes in the status quo" (ibid., 908-909). 

We envision autonomy and security as independent goods. The state, we 
assume, desires the mix of the two goods that maximizes its utility, subject 
to traditional budget constraints. Thus, a state, with a given bundle of 
autonomy and security may be willing to increase its autonomy at the expense 
of decreased security, and vice versa. Our task is to define what sorts of 
alliances are designed to increase an ally’s security and what types decrease 
security. 

To see our position (which is closely related to Morrow’s), consider two 
alliances. The first alliance consists of a major power and a smaller 
country. The major power is almost certainly not increasing its security by 
forming the alliance with the smaller state. Rather, we argue that its 
autonomy is increased at the cost of an amount of security that is transferred 
to the smaller state. In contrast, the lesser power has increased its 
security at the cost of some autonomy. This alliance, in Morrow’s parlance, 
is asymmetrical, which means that the allies benefit differently from joining 
this alliance. 

Imagine now a second alliance that consists of two major powers. Each is 
able to draw upon the other’s considerable military capability to augment its 
own ability to provide security. In other words, this symmetrical alliance 
allows both states to acquire additional security while decreasing its own 
autonomy. The effect of this arrangement is that each allies’ defense burden 


becomes lower, as the other provides security at no direct cost. 
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“The important distinction between these two alliances is the degree to 
which the allies are pursuing the same goal. In the first, the variety of 
ends that are met through alliance membership means that the alliance is 
referred to as “asymmetrical." The alliance that consists of two major powers 
seeking to increase their security, on the other hand is "symmetrical." 

Unlike Morrow, we envision the asymmetry of an alliance as a continuous 


variable rather than dichotomous. That asymmetry, drawing upon the two polar 


cases presented, we define as the standard deviation of the capability of the 


- x)’ / N 


where x, is state i’s power, x is the average power of the states in the 


members of an alliance, or 


alliance, and N is the number of states in the alliance. Treating asymmetry 
as a continuous variable will allow us to determine its effect. Additionally, 
there are, in our view, more symmetrical (or asymmetrical) alliances: states 


may be pursuing similar or dissimilar policies. 


DEFENSE BURDENS: THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE 

The research on alliances in the nuclear era generally uses "defense 
effort" as the dependent variable. This, operationally, is a state’s defense 
expenditure as a percentage of Gross National Product (GNP). This variable 
has been used either unaltered (Olson and Zeckhauser, 1966; Reisinger, 1982; 
Theis, 1987; Palmer, 1990a, 1990b) or with modifications (Oneal and Elrod, 
1989; Murdoch and Sandler 1982, 1984) over the last thirty years. The 
attraction of the variable is that it attempts to measure (and probably does) 
how much effort a state is making in unilaterally providing for its own 


defense. The original formulation of the free-rider principle (which has been 
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modified and refined by subsequent work but essentially supported) posited 


that bigger allies (as measured by GNP) have larger defense efforts than 
smaller allies. Why this should be the case is subject to on-going debate, 
but the use of this variable is almost universally accepted. 

The lack of GNP data for the entire temporal span of this study 
precludes the use of the traditional defense effort measure. The difficulty 
this creates for us is to find some appropriate and parallel measure for 
defense effort in the 19th and early 20th Centuries, for which GNP can only be 
estimated. Our solution draws on work by Goertz and Dieh! (1986), who argued 
that the existing and widely accepted Correlates of War (COW) data can be used 
to estimate something akin to the defense effort ratio. 

Goertz and Diehl devise a “stratified epoch" defense effort measure, 
which they found to have the highest validity with the traditional GNP 
measure. Goertz and Diehl create their measure by dividing the post-Congress 
of Vienna period into the following epochs: 1816-1860, 1861-1913, 1919-1938, 
and 1946-1980. Specifically, they use a country’s total population as a 
predictor for that state’s military personnel in the period of 1816-1860. The 
last three periods use a nation’s iron/steel production and energy consumption 
as a predictor of its military expenditures. 

The exact specification of the defense burden is, "[t]he observed yearly 
population and industrial figures are applied to the equations from the four 
regressions and provide expected values for military personnel and military 
expenditures. The actual personnel and expenditure values are then divided by 
the predicted values and the quotient is multiplied by 100 (Goertz and Diehl, 
1986: 82). The stratified epoch measure assumes that a state’s demographic 


aspects are the most important indicator’s of its defense effort in the early 


tomid-19th century (Goertz and Diehl, 1986: 563). We recreated their measure 
using the latest COW project update. The updated data allowed us to extend 
the post-World War II epoch to 1985. 


Goertz and Diehl (1986) conduct validity tests for different measures of 


military allocations and conclude that their measure (while not holding up 


well as compared with defense expenditures over GNP), does have some 
advantages: a baseline by which to compare nations, a comparison of many 
different types of economies, comparability over a large time frame, and data 
availability (562). 

However, the most important advantage of the defense burden measure 
utilized in this study is its theoretical consistency with the traditional 
defense expenditures divided by GNP measure. The stratified epoch measure 
utilizes the following indicators: military personnel, military expenditures, 
population, iron/steel production, and energy consumption. Military personnel 
and military expenditures indicate resources allocated to defense. 
Population, iron/steel production, and energy consumption are indicator’s of a 


nation’s wealth as is GNP. 


DATA 

The units of analysis for this study are major power nation-years. 
Although there are some disparities as to what constitutes a great power, a 
scholarly consensus on the attributes and members of the major powers does 
exist (Kennedy, 1987; Levy, 1983; Morganthau, 1973; Small and Singer, 1982; 
Waltz, 1979). The common characteristics of a major power are the ability to: 
exert a large influence on international security issues, use considerable 


military force beyond the state’s borders, maintain a preponderant military 


capability equal to the capability of several states, have national interests 


beyond their borders, be perceived by other states as a great power, and 
actively participate in numerous international institutions and agreements. 

We use the list of major powers and years of major-power status as 
identified in Small and Singer (1982). The major powers and their years of 
major power status are as follows: Austria-Hungary 1816-1918, Prussia/Germany 
1816-1918 and 1925-1945, Russia/Soviet Union 1816-1917 and 1922-1985, France 
1816-1940 and 1945-1985, England/Great Britain 1816-1985, Italy 1860-1943, 
Japan 1895-1945, United States 1898-1985, and China 1950-1985 (Small and 
Singer, 1982: 47-50). 

A primary issue related to multiple alliance participation is how many 
alliances to examine. Earlier, we found that there are no effects ona 
nation’s defense burden after participation in the third alliance. Hence, 
this study only examines the effects of a state’s three most important 
alliances. 

The model developed in this study requires us to weight alliances according 
to their hypothesized effect on a nation’s defense effort. For example, we 
need coding rules to tell us which alliance is more important to Great Britain 
in 1965, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) or the Central Treaty 
Organization (CENTO)? The literature offers few insights into a weighting 
scheme. Morrow (1991) and Midlarsky (1988) argue that asymmetrical alliances 
are preferred to symmetrical pacts because they last longer; we may want to 
count asymmetrical alliances more than symmetrical alliances. But Morganthau 
(1973) and Waltz (1979) suggest that major powers are primarily concerned 
about the actions of the other great powers. Hence, alliances with major 


powers are preferred to alliances without major powers. This perspective 
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leads us to weight alliances according to the number of major powers in it. 
We decided to weight multiple alliances as outlined below. The pact 
containing the most powerful ally as determined by the Correlates of War 


Project’s Composite Index of National Capabilities (CINC) was coded as nation 


i’s most important alliance (Singer, Bremer, and Stuckey, 1972). The alliance 


containing the second most powerful ally was coded as nation i’s second most 
important alliance and so forth. 

As discussed earlier, we measure several alliance characteristics: 
asymmetry, relative capability, alliance size, and a state’s power relative to 
the alliance mean. The asymmetry, relative capability, and state power 
relative to the alliance mean indicators require an assessment of national 
capabilities. We used CINC scores for this purpose. 

As discussed earlier, asymmetry is the standard deviation of the 
capabilities of alliance members. Asymmetry indicates the degree to which 
allies are similar in power. The closer to zero the asymmetry value (standard 
deviation), the more equal in power are the members of the alliance. There 
are three asymmetry variables, ASYMMETRY#1, ASYMMETRY#2, and ASYMMETRY#3. 
ASYMMETRY#1 is the asymmetry value for the first alliance and so forth. 
ASYMMETRY#, is coded only if a state is in the appropriate number of 
alliances. For example, if a state is in only one alliance, ASYMMETRY#1 wil] 
have the asymmetry value for that alliance. ASYMMETRY#2 and ASYMMETRY#3 are 
coded as missing. 

For each alliance, a nation’s capability relative to the mean capability 
of the alliance members is computed. This variable, RELCAP#, is included in 
the analysis. A determination of a state’s alliance position relative to its 


allies is important because public goods literature posits that the small 


exploit the large, i.e., alliances affect the defense burdens of small states 


and big states differently. There are three RELCAP#, variables, RELCAP#]1, 
RELCAP#2, and RELCAP#3. RELCAP#1 is the relative capability score for the 
first alliance and so forth. RELCAP#, is coded only if a state is in the 
appropriate number of alliances. For example, if a state is in only one 
alliance, RELCAP#1 will indicate the relative capability of nation i for that 
alliance. RELCAP#2 and RELCAP#3 are coded as missing. 

Alliance size is the number of allies a country has in each alliance 
(SIZE#,). There are three SIZE#, variables: SIZE#1, SIZE#2, and SIZE#3. The 
following example illustrates how the SIZE#, variables are coded. If nation 
i’s first alliance contains six members including itself, and its second 
alliance three members including itself, SIZE#1 is coded six, SIZE#2 coded 
three. SIZE#3 is coded zero because nation i is not in three alliances. 

We also examine the differences between small and large states by using a 
dummy variable, SMALL#,. SMALL#, is coded one if a state’s capability is less 
than the mean capability for any particular alliance. Otherwise SMALL#, is 
coded zero. There are three SMALL#, variables: SMALL#1, SMALL#2, and SMALL#3. 
For example, if a state is in two alliances, and its national capability is 
less than the alliance mean in the first alliance but greater than the 
alliance mean for the second alliance, SMALL#1 is coded one and SMALL#2 is 
coded zero. SMALL#3 is also coded zero because the state is not in a third 
alliance. 

We are also interested in two interaction effects: 1) the interaction of 
relative capability and SMALL#, (SMALLRELCAP#,), and 2) the interaction of 
asymmetry and SMALL#, (SMALLSYM#,). SMALLRELCAP#, is created by multiplying © 


SMALL#, for a particular alliance with the corresponding RELCAP#, variable. 
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For example, SMALLRELCAP#1 is SMALL#1 multiplied by RELCAP#1. Thus, there are 


three SMALLRELCAP#, variables: SMALLRELCAP#1, SMALLRELCAP#2, and 
SMALLRELCAP#3. SMALLRELCAP#1 indicates the interaction effect between smal] 
allies and relative capability for the first alliance and so forth. 
SMALLASYM#, is created by multiplying SMALL#, for a particular alliance with 
the corresponding ASYMMETRY#, variable. For example, SMALLASYM#1 is SMALL#1 
multiplied by ASYMMETRY#1. Thus, there are three SMALLASYM#, variables: 
SMALLASYM#1, SMALLASYM#2, and SMALLASYM#3. SMALLASYM#1 indicates the 
interaction effect between symmetry and small-ally status where nation i is 
smaller than the average capability of it partners for the first alliance and 
so forth. The importance of these interaction effects will be discussed in 
more detail below. 

We also measure national characteristics such as number of allies, number 
of major-power allies, change in the number of total allies, and changes in 
the number of major power allies. The total number of alliance partners 
states have is measured by the sum of unique partners a state has resulting 
from its treaties (TOTALALLIES). The number of major-power allies (MPALLIES) 
is the total number of unique major-power allies a state has in a given year. 
The change in total allies (DTOTALALLIES) and the change in major-power 
(DMPALLIES) allies are the one-year changes in the number of total allies and 
number of major-power allies respectively. 

Alliance data were then derived from the most recent update of Small and 
Singer’s 1969 list and Morrow (1991). 

The following example will illustrate how the data were coded (major 
powers are identified by capital letters). Nation A is a signatory to three 


pacts in the year 1908 with the following alliance membership: Pact I 
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contains nations A and B, has an asymmetry value of 4.6 and an alliance 


capability mean of 2.3; Pact II contains countries A, B, e, f, and g, has an 
asymmetry score 2.1 and an alliance capability mean of 1.7 ; and Pact III 
contains states A, C, d, and e, has an asymmetry score of 4.6 and an alliance 
capability mean of 2.0. 

With this alliance portfolio, major power A is attributed with six total 
allies and two major-power allies. Nations B and e are only counted once each 
despite their ties with A in two different pacts. Similarly, nation B is only 
counted once for the total number of major-power allies despite B’s 
participation with state A in two different alliances. If the same alliance 
portfolio were maintained the following year, DTOTALALLY and DMPALLY would 
both be zero. With regard to alliance precedence, pact I is more important 
than pact II because pact I is a bilateral treaty with B, the strongest ally 
of A. 

ASYMMETRY#1 is 4.6, ASYMMETRY#2 is 2.1, and ASYMMETRY#3 is 4.6. If A’s 
capability score for the year 1908 was 2.2; A’s relative capability for each 
alliance would be as follows: Pact I, RELCAP#1 = -0.1; Pact II, RELCAP#2 = 
0.4; Pact III, RELCAP#3 = 0.2. SIZE#1 is two, SIZE#2 is five, and SIZE#3 is 
four. SMALL#1 is coded one because of RELCAP#1’s negative value. SMALL#2 and 
SMALL#3 are both coded as zero because the positive scores for RELCAP#2 and 
RELCAP#3. Of the six interaction variables, only two would have non-zero 
values, SMALLASYM#1 and SMALLRELCAP#1. 

We have divided the years into two eras: 1816-1938 is the pre-nuclear era, 
while the post-World War II period (1946-1985) is the nuclear era. We have 
done this because we believe that nuclear weapons make the achievement of 


deterrence through alliances easier. Alliances and alliance partners are thus 
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leSs costly in the nuclear age. The possession of nuclear weapons provides 


some confidence that direct attacks against one’s homeland will not take 


place. Essentially, since the deterrence an alliance supplies in the nuclear 


era has more of the qualities of a collective good than does alliance-supplied 
deterrence in the pre-nuclear age; the non-rivalness of supply is greater in 


the nuclear era. 


HYPOTHESES AND EQUATIONS 
We have a number of hypotheses to test. The first has to do with the 


effect on major powers of forming alliances that vary in their degree of 
asymmetry: 


Hypothesis 1: The greater the number of alliances to which a state 
belongs, the greater its defense burden will be. 


The second hypothesis is about the effect of the size of alliances: 


Hypothesis 2: The more allies there are in an alliance, the 
greater a state’s defense burden will be. 


We expect the effect of the size of alliances in the two periods to differ. 
In the pre-nuclear age, providing security to a greater number of one’s 
partners requires greater defense effort, while the possession of nuclear 
weapons may render such an increase unnecessary. 

The third and fourth hypotheses center on the number of allies: 
Hypothesis 3: In the pre-war period, the more allies a state has, 
the greater its defense burden will be. In the nuclear era, the 
number of allies possessed by a state will be unrelated to its 
defense burden. 

Hypothesis 4: In the pre-nuclear era, the more major-power allies 
a state has, the greater its defense burden. In the nuclear era, 


more major-power allies will lead to lower defense burdens. 


Again, we expect the relationship posited in Hypothesis 3 to hold more in the 
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pre-nuclear period than when the state being analyzed possess nuclear weapons. 


The logic underlying Hypothesis 4 holds that major-power allies, through their 
nuc lear-weapon status, provide cheap non-rival deterrence to other major 
powers with whom they are aligned, allowing for smaller defense efforts. In 
the pre-nuclear period, however, security and deterrence were products of the 
rival conventional military capability that the allies made available to one 
another. As Sandler and his colleagues have argued (Sandler, 1977; Murdoch 
and Sandler, 1982, 1984), defensive (as opposed to deterrent) weapons lead to 
a complimentarity of effort. As the amount of defense afforded by an ally 
increases, so does the marginal value of one’s own defensive capability. The 
ally would be expected to increase its unilateral supply of defensive 
capability, resulting in a higher defense burden. Thus, an ally in the pre- 
nuclear era that has some security provided by a major-power ally would be 
expected to increase its defense burden. 
The fifth and sixth hypotheses are related to the asymmetry of the 

alliance: 

Hypothesis 5: In the pre-nuclear era, the greater the asymmetry of 

an alliance, the greater a state’s defense burden will be. In the 

nuclear era, there will be no relationship: increased asymmetry 

will be associated with neither lower nor higher defense efforts. 

Hypothesis 6: In the pre-nuclear and the nuclear eras, when a 

state is less powerful than the average power of the members of an 

alliance, its defense burden will be negatively associated with 

the asymmetry of the alliance. 
We believe that a state will (at times) be willing to trade security for some 
other good, which with Morrow we label "autonomy". The degree to which this 
trade has occurred is made manifest by the asymmetry of the alliance. Thus, 
the more asymmetrical the alliance, the more the state has moved the world 


toward its ideal point, that is, the more the state has acquired autonomy. 
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The major power’s allies have revealed their preference for forming this 


alliance, through which they have transferred some autonomy to the major 
power. Small allies are increasing their own security through membership in 
the alliance. This means that the major power must increase its provision of 
security; thus, its defense burden will be higher as asymmetry increases. 

In the nuclear age protection of one’s allies via deterrence is easier to 
provide. The United States, for instance, does not require a noticeably 
greater defense effort to protect the greatly asymmetrical Organization of 
American States (OAS) than it does to protect itself. Further, American 
deterrent capabilities directed toward the protection of NATO can readily 
translated into the protection of the OAS, and thus in the nuclear age we 
expect there to be no relationship between the asymmetry of an alliance and a 
state’s defense burden. 

We expect Hypothesis 6 to hold for both periods analyzed. Smaller states 
(operationalized as having COW capabilities less than the alliance mean) have 
traded some autonomy to enjoy the security provided by its more powerful ally 
or allies. With its willingness to make this trade and receive security in 
return for autonomy (agreements in other policy areas), comes the ability to 
forego some unilateral provision for its own security. Thus, for the smaller 
states, the more asymmetrical the alliance, the smaller will be the state’s 
defense burden. 

The seventh and final hypothesis is about the effects of relative size 
upon the defense efforts of allied states: 

Hypothesis 7: In the nuclear era, an ally’s defense burden will be 
positively associated with the power it has relative to the mean 
power of the states within each alliance: the greater an ally’s 
relative capability, the greater its burden will be. Similarly, 
for states that are relatively small, the smaller they are, the 


smaller their defense burdens will be. In the pre-nuclear age, 
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there will be no relationship between an ally’s relative power and 
its defense burden. 


This hypothesis describes free-riding: more powerful states will have greater 
defense burdens and less powerful states will have lower defense burdens. We 
expect that phenomenon to exist in the nuclear era while the alliances’ 
deterrence approximates a collective good. In the pre-nuclear period, 
however, the non-rivalness condition is largely absent, and the relationship 


between power and defense burden observed in the later period will be absent. 


ANALYSIS 

The equation that tests Hypothesis 1 is presented in Table 1. The 
dependent variable is a state’s defense burden. The independent variables are 
simple dummy variables (ALL#,) that are coded 1 if a state has the relevant 
number of alliances or more, 0 otherwise. As the table shows, there is no 
effect on a state’s defense effort of joining greater numbers of alliances: 


none of the coefficients is statistically significant and the overall] fit of 


this equation is extremely small. It is important to establish this result 


because this means either that alliances have no effect on the security 
behavior of states (a bizarre conclusion contradicted by much empirical 
evidence) or that the effect is clouded by intervening variables. We presume 
the latter and seek to identify those variables and their effects. 
[TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE] 
Tests of our remaining hypotheses were conducted using Ordinary Least 


Squares. The equation used to test the hypotheses is: 
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DEFBUR = a + b, TOTALALLIES + b, MPALLIES + b, DTOTALALLIES + b, DMPALLIES 


+ b, SIZE#1 + b, SIZE#2 + b, SIZE#3 + b, ASYMMETRY#1 + b, ASYMMETRY#2 
+ b,, ASYMMETRY#3 + b,, RELCAP#1 + b,, RELCAP#2 + b,, RELCAP#3 

+ b,, SMALL#1 + b,, SMALL#2 + b,, SMALL#3 + b,, SMALLASYM#1 

+ bj, SMALLASYM#2 + b,, SMALLASYM#3 + b,, SMALLRELCAP#1 

+ b,, SMALLRELCAP#2 + b,, SMALLRELCAP#3 


where the variables are as defined in the previous sections. The results are 
presented in Table 2. The table presents regression analyses of the nation- 
years for two periods, 1816-1938 and 1946-1985. The years of World Wars I and 
II were excluded from the analysis. We discuss the results of the statistical 
analyses in relation to the hypotheses. 

[TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE] 

The second hypothesis, averring a positive relationship between the number 
of partners in an alliance and a state’s defense burden, is tested with 
variables SIZE#1, SIZE#2, and SIZE#3, which are the number of members in the 
three most important alliances. In the pre-nuclear era, only the coefficient 
on SIZE#2 is in the posited direction; the coefficient on SIZE#1 is not 
statistically significant and that on SIZE#3 is negative. In the nuclear era, 
the coefficient on each of these three variables is negative or not 
statistically significant. The hypothesis is rejected. 

The direction and significance of the coefficients on these variables is 
surprising, particularly so given their statistical significance. Currently, 
we are unable to offer an explanation as to why this should be so. In future 
work, we hope to be able to determine the reasons for this oddity. 


The third and fourth hypotheses test whether a greater number of allies 
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leads to a larger defense burden. The relevant coefficients here are those on 


TOTALALLIES and MPALLIES, which measure the total number of allies and the 
number of major-power allies a state has. As Table 2 shows, the number of 
allies is not associated with a state’s defense burden in the earlier period, 
while our expectations of no relationship in the later period are not met: the 
coefficient on TOTALALLIES is positive and statistically significant. 
Regarding Hypothesis 4 and consistent with what one would expect from the 
free-rider principle, in the nuclear era a greater number of major-power 
allies leads to a smaller defense burden: the allied major powers increase one 
another’s security, allowing them to decrease their expenditures on defense. 
In the pre-nuclear period, major-power allies are associated with higher 
defense burdens, as the complimentarity-of-effort model posits. 

Hypotheses 5 and 6 are about the effects of asymmetrical alliances on 
defense burdens. Consistent with expectations, greater asymmetry is 
associated with greater defense burdens in the pre-nuclear period. However, 
this is true for the second and third alliances only: the coefficient on 
ASYMMETRY#1 is not statistically significant. In the nuclear age, we expected 
there to be no relationship between asymmetry and defense burden. Instead, 
the data show consistent negative relationships across the three ASYMMETRY#, 
variables. We presume this result is because nuclear weapons afford great 
powers the ability to form small-power, asymmetrical alliances (again, such as 
the OAS) without incurring expense, and that the superpowers are able to 
provide sufficient deterrent capability to these allies due primarily to their 
power rather than to their effort. 

The sixth hypothesis, which expects smaller allies’ defense burdens to be 


negatively associated with the asymmetry of an alliance, is partially 
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supported. In the pre-nuclear period, the coefficients on SMALLASYM#1 and 


SMALLASYM#2 are negative enough and significant so that, when added to the 
coefficients on ASYMMETRY#1 and ASYMMETRY#2, a negative relationship within 
the set of smaller allies is revealed. In the nuclear era, however, there are 
too few cases upon which to base a meaningful conclusion: the coefficient on 
the sole interactive variable in this category is not statistically 
significant. 

The last hypothesis was directed at the effects of relative size within an 
alliance on defense burden. This is the test we use for the applicability of 
the free-rider principle. Looking at the coefficients on RELCAP#2 and 
RELCAP#3 in the nuclear era, we see that the hypothesis is somewhat supported. 
That is, the more powerful allies have larger defense burdens. Also, the 
strong positive coefficient on SMALLRELCAP#1 means that the defense burdens of 
relatively small allies decline with their relative position within the 
alliance. (While the resulting coefficient is positive, recall that the value 
of variable, capability relative to the mean of the alliance members, is 
always negative in these cases.) This too is consistent with the free-rider 
principle. 

The exception to this pattern of support for the free-rider principle is 
represented by the negative coefficient upon RELCAP#1. We suspect this 
anomalous result is produced largely by China’s alliance pattern in the post- 
war era. China has formed a number of bilateral alliances with much smaller 
countries such as Ghana; despite the resulting strong position China has 
within its alliances, relative to the other major powers in the system, China 
has a small defense burden. In general, then, we see some strong support for 


our interpretation of the free-rider principle’s application in the nuclear 
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In the pre-nuclear era, the pattern is the opposite: more powerful allies 
within an alliance have smaller defense burdens. For less powerful allies, 
greater differences between their power and the alliance members’ mean 
capability lead to higher defense burdens. One should not conclude, however, 
that less powerful allies have larger defense burdens than more powerful 
allies. The large negative intercepts on the SMALL#1 and SMALL#2 vitiate 
against this conclusion. 

We believe that the responses of the more powerful allies in the two 
different periods under analysis again support the "complimentarity" model of 
Sandler et a]. That is, in the earlier period states more powerful than their 
allies see a reduced marginal utility to their military capability. Given 
competing uses for resources, these powerful allies rationally respond by 
decreasing their defense efforts and allocate funds to alternate purposes. 


The power of these states, however, must be sufficiently large so as to enable 


them to provide security to their smaller allies while simultaneously being 


able to lower their defense effort. (We explore this issue in Palmer and 


Souchet, 1993.) 


CONCLUSIONS 

We have investigated several aspects of alliance membership in the 19th 
and 20th centuries to determine whether models developed to explain alliance 
behavior are applicable in earlier pre-war period. Our tests are aimed at 
analyzing the generalizability of the models developed to explain, for 
instance, the alliance behavior of NATO members. If we find that the 


generalizability is limited, then attention must be paid either to the 
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development of newer and broader models, or to a delineation of the conditions 
under which the initial models apply. It is a long-standing concern in the 


field that many of our medels, assumptions, tests, and conclusions, are based 


upon a relatively limited range of conditions and experiences, and that the 


referent world (largely, post-World War II Western alliances) provides poor 
tests for those models. 

We have looked at the characteristics of alliances, particularly their 
degree of asymmetrical interests and size, and at the relative location of 
states within those alliances. We conclude that each level of analysis (the 
alliance and the state), provides inputs into the security behavior of the 
states. 

The nature of the alliance itself, that is, its degree of asymmetry, also 
affects defense burdens. The effects differ between the periods studied, 
however, and do not fully conform to our initial expectations. The number of 
allies a state possesses, either great powers or minor powers, has strong 
effects on defense burdens. 

Regarding a state’s position within a alliance, we found support for the 


free-rider principle in the nuclear era, when the security provided by the 


alliance more closely approximates a collective good in that it is non-rival. 
But in the pre-nuclear era, when the security is based upon defense rather 
than deterrent capabilities, the complimentarity-of-effort model appears to 


operate well. 
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Table 1 
ALLIANCE NUMBER AND DEFENSE BURDEN 


DefBur = 125.24 - 13.41 All#1 +2.21 All#2 + 0.15 All#3 + 9.48 All#4 
(8.48) (11.32) (12.15) (15.90) (20.02) 


- 15.39 All#5 - 8.17 All#6 + 57.93 All1#7 
(21.06) (28.90) (29.01) 


R? = .012 
Adjusted R? = .004 
n = 857 


Standard errors are in parentheses 


ALL# is coded one if a state is in the respective number of 
alliances. Otherwise ALL# is coded zero. 
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Table 2 
REGRESSION RESULTS 
Dependent Variable: Defense Burden 


Variable 
Intercept 
TOTALALLIES 
MPALLIES 
DTOTALALLIES 
DMPALLIES 
SIZE#1 

SIZE#2 

SIZE#3 
ASYMMETRY #1 
ASYMMETRY #2 
ASYMMETRY #3 
RELCAP#1 
RELCAP# 2 
RELCAP#3 
SMALL#1 
SMALL# 2 
SMALL#3 
SMALLASYM#1 
SMALLASYM# 2 
SMALLASYM#3 
SMALLRELCAP#1 
SMALLRELCAP# 2 
SMALLRELCAP# 3 
Adjusted 


n 


Standard errors are in parentheses 


Significant at the .01 
Significant at the .05 
Significant at the .10 


Period I 
72.33%%* 

16.91*** 


-5.80 


13.33*** 
9.24* 
—14.22%%* 
“6.75 
—-25.28%* 
32.46 
-15.49%k* 
-13.74* 
~11.83 


level: *** 
level: ** 
level: * 


(5.03) 
(2.38) 
(3.23) 
(1.46) 
(4.07) 
(2.47) 
(2.49) 
(4.72) 
(1.60) 
(3.18) 
(4.96) 
(1.74) 
(3.53) 
(7.21) 
(12.48) 
(30.92) 
(31.57) 
(3.29) 
(7.44) 
(8.99) 
(3.81) 
(7.25) 


(11.05) 


Period II 


237.61 


16.29%** 


-35.56** 


0.73 


-~5.36 


—-23.81%** 


—26.48%k* 


-10.29*% 


-5.76%* 


-6.86* 


9.11 


10.52** 


240.12* 


104.48*** 


(42.9) 
(4.09) 
(15.69) 
(3.73) 
(18.52) 
(3.77) 
(4.30) 
(4.41) 
(4.35) 
(2.64) 
(3.52) 
(2.12) 
(2.86) 


(4.60) 


(132.4) 


(22.61) 


5.14%** 
-11.60** 
n.a. 
n.a. 
15.77 (17.94) 
n.a. | 
n.a. 
n.a. 
4.10 n.a. 
S02 - 569 
705 164 
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‘Sister Can You Spare a Vote?’: The Effect of Women Senate 
Candidates and Group Consciousness in the 1992 Elections 


Philip Paolino 
Duke University 


ABSTRACT 


It has been argued that feelings of group consciousness can increase individuals’ political 
participation (e.g. Miller, et al. 1981) and influence their political perception (e.g. Conover 
1984). Much of the work in this area has focused upon how the individual looks outward, 
with little consideration upon how external political events may foster group consciousness 
before being directed back toward those events. This paper will look at the 1992 elections 
to consider how the unprecedented number of women candidates for the U.S. Senate may 
have helped promote a sense of group consciousness among women and how those attitudes, 
in turn, affected women’s political behavior. Toward this end, this paper tests three hy- 
potheses. First, the presence of women candidates for the U.S. Senate increased the group 
consciousness of women in those states; second, group consciousness increased the political 
participation of women in those states; and, third, women candidates for the Senate received 
additional support from women voters because of group consciousness. 


Paper prepared for presentation at the Annual Meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, Washington, DC, September 1993. The author would like to thank Patricia 
Gurin for clarifications concerning measures of group consciousness and John Brehm for a 
number of helpful suggestions. As always, the contents of this paper are the sole responsi- 
bility of the author. Any comments can be sent to me at the Political Science Department, 
Duke University, Durham, NC 27708-0204 or ppaolino@acpub.duke.edu. 
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We need not suppose that when power resides in an exclusive class, that class will 
knowingly and deliberately sacrifice the other classes to themselves: it suffices 
that, in the absence of its natural defenders, the interest of the excluded is always 
in danger of being overlooked; and, when looked at, is seen with very different 
eyes from those of the persons whom it directly concerns. 


John Stuart Mill 
Considerations on Representative Government 


Although women compose a majority of the voting population, the number of women 
who hold major office is comparatively small. If there are issues that are more important for 
women than for men (Conover 1984), it is possible that such issues receive far less attention 
than they might otherwise because women are descriptively under-represented among office 
holders. The idea of descriptive representation, alluded to in the epigraph, assumes that 
members of certain groups share unique experiences such that only they can adequately 
represent group interests in government. 

The federal government recently legitimated the idea of descriptive representation as a 
result of the Justice Department’s insistence that states create as many districts as possible 
where minority groups, such as blacks and Latinos, comprise a majority of the population for 
the purpose of electing more blacks and Latinos to public office. Majority-minority districts 
are a structural mechanism that, by constituting the group as the primary constituency in 
the district, encourages in-group members to seek office and increase group representation. 

Women, on the other hand, are a group which is descriptively under-represented, but 
for whom there is not a similar means of structurally promoting greater representation in 
government. Unlike other subordinate groups, women often make up a majority of the 
voting age population where they reside but may have fewer shared experiences which 
are immediately recognizable as political problems. In the absence of any extraordinary 
stimulus, there is little reason to expect that women will purposefully act to elect in- 
group members to government and reduce inequities that may arise owing to their group’s 
descriptive under-representation . 

Descriptive under-representation is not necessarily a problem if the subordinate group’s 
interests largely overlap with the dominant group’s. In these cases, the under-represented 
group’s interests are accommodated by virtue of the dominant group acting in its own inter- 
est (Dahl 1961). The problem for a descriptively under-represented group, such as women, 
that is also “cross-pressured” is that politicians can adopt a variety of policy positions across 
other issues which mostly satisfy group members’ preferences, yet when issues arise which 
are of special interest to group members, representatives may not view such issues with 
the same level of importance as group members, even if they do not oppose those interests. 
Consequently, strategic politicians can devote more of their energy to emphasizing positions 
on issues which appeal across social groups without losing group members’ support because, 
under normal circumstances, there is neither a feasible alternative that can appeal to group 
members’ specific interests nor an obvious “market” of which strategic competitors can take 
advantage. 
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In 1992, the descriptive under-representation of women in the United States Senate 
became a salient issue arising from the attention that was directed toward an all-male 
Judiciary committee judging the merits of a sexual harassment claim against a nominee for 
the Supreme Court whose vote could potentially lead to the reversal of Roe v. Wade. This 
paper will explore two related sets of questions. First, did women candidates for the United 
States Senate increase the political consciousness of women as a group, affect the basis of 
their political participation, and, alter their voting behavior? Second, are models of the 
relationship between group consciousness and political behavior for subordinate groups with 
different characteristics than women, such as blacks and Latinos, applicable to women? In 
sum, can women’s group consciousness affect women’s political behavior when there might 
be a large enough “market” to support competitors from the in-group to the degree that it 
can compensate for the lack of structural mechanisms that are available to other groups for 
increasing representation? 


Group Consciousness and Political Behavior 


Research examining the effect of women candidates for political office upon women’s political 
behavior has been necessarily hampered by a lack of data because of the limited number and 
size of the districts in which women have run for office. The 1992 election, therefore, offers 
an important opportunity to examine the effect of women candidates upon women’s electoral 
behavior because of the unprecedented number of women who were candidates for the U.S. 
Senate. Furthermore, the 1992 election is significant because anecdotal accounts suggest 
that women running for office were all able to use one salient event, the Clarence Thomas- 
Anita Hill hearings, to emphasize the relative powerlessness of women in government and, 
possibly, stimulate feelings of group consciousness, which has been shown, in other contexts, 
to increase participation among subordinate groups (Verba and Nie 1972; Miller, et al. 
1981). 

Before examining how group consciousness affects political behavior, we must first estab- 
lish what we mean by group consciousness. The three key, hierarchical, criteria for having 
group consciousness are objective membership in the group, subjective identification with 
the group, and, finally, political awareness of the group’s position in society (Gurin, et al. 
1980; Miller, et al. 1981). The first requisite, objective membership, is important because 
group consciousness must grow out of unique experiences to which only members of the par- 
ticular social group can be exposed (cf. Lau 1983). If exposure to these experiences is not 
unique to a single social or ethnic group, the “group” to which consciousness should refer is 
one which shares characteristics which produce the experiences. That is, if the experiences 
of poor blacks and poor Latinos are based in their shared economic position in society, the 
concept should refer to their class, rather than their ethnicity. This last point is particularly 
significant because such experiences provide a distinctive basis for contrast with out-groups 
that is necessary for the psychological formation of the group (Turner 1987:46-49).’ 


1Of course, what really matters is how the individual defines himself with respect to the group and the 
group with society. In this way, a member of one group might recognize that his group shares lower socio- 
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The second requisite of group consciousness is group identification. Abstractly, the con- 
cept has been conceived as “[connoting] a perceived self-location within a particular social 
stratum, along with a psychological feeling of belonging to that particular stratum” (Miller 
et al. 1981:495) and reflecting the merging of a group schema with an individual’s self- 
schema (Conover 1984:762). In either case, identification provides individuals with “norms 
and values. . . which influence their attitudes and behavior” (Turner 1987:1). The devel- 
opment of group identification provides group members with a frame of reference through 
which certain concerns may take on a new relevance than they had previously and behavior 
toward out-group members may also be conducted differently. For instance, experiments 
have shown that the recognition of even the most minimal level of group membership can 
prompt group members to act against the out-group, even at the cost of maximal in-group 
benefit (e.g. Wetherell 1982). 

Finally, group consciousness has been argued to be the most significant determinant 
of group influence over individuals’ political behavior, particularly political participation, 
because consciousness represents the “political awareness or ideology regarding the group’s 
relative position in society” (emphasis added) (Miller et al. 1981:495). In their seminal pa- 
per concerning the effect of group consciousness upon political participation, Miller and his 
colleagues delineate three concepts which, when coupled with group identification, indicate 
the presence of group consciousness. The first is polar affect; “a preference for members 
of one’s own group (in-group) and a dislike for those outside the group (out-group).” The 
second is polar power; “expressed satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the group’s current 
status, power, or material resources in relation to that of the out-group.” The last compo- 
nent is system blame; “the belief that the responsibility for a group’s low status in society 
is attributable. . . to inequities in the social system.” This paper will also examine two 
other components of group consciousness — legitemacy of gender differences and collective 
orientation — that seem to tap different dimensions of the system blame component (see 
Gurin et al. 1980 and Gurin and Townsend 1986).? 

As far as consciousness is likely to affect women’s political behavior, many researchers 
have suggested that women are less susceptible than other groups because of both the greater 
frequency of contact that they have with the out-group (Gurin et al. 1980) and because of 
the degree to which they are a “cross-pressured” group (Andersen 1975). To some degree, 
this may be correct, but these caveats probably understate two important factors related to 
the development of group consciousness. First, cross-pressures may make sustained political 
activity more difficult, but the occurrence of a salient event that primes the recognition of 


economic status with other groups, but believes that there are unique factors causing his group’s problems 
that are not applicable to the other groups in that stratum (the fundamental attribution error applied to 
groups, let’s say). In this case, the problem which consciousness addresses may be shared across groups, 
but the explanation for the group’s position is group-specific. Without the group-specific factor in the 
explanation, it is hard to conceive how consciousness would be based upon to group. 

*The rejection of legitimacy and system blame are analogous concepts, but collective orientation is con- 
sidered here to be another dimension of system blame because one of the forced-choice measures used in 
Miller et al. (1981) for system blame is also used by Gurin and Townsend (1986) as part of their index for 
collective orientation. 


some shared characteristic should make it more likely that the group becomes a frame of 
reference for members’ thoughts and behavior; thereby, at least temporarily reducing the 
importance of other group attachments upon individuals. Second, if “the functioning of 
the social self-concept is situation-specific: particular self-concepts tend to be activated 
(‘switched on’) in specific situations producing specific self-images” (Turner 1987:44), there 
is no reason that, for example, the dislike for out-group members (polar affect) that is 
triggered by the political situation necessarily extends to out-group members in all contexts. 
Rather, group consciousness should provoke individuals to evaluate out-group members 
based upon the degree that they fit the prototypical image of the out-group member that is 
activated by the specific situation. What is important is that new bases of evaluation have 
been invoked for group members based upon the group’s norms and values which may or 
may not extend beyond certain classes of out-group members. 

Having defined the concept of group consciousness, we can now elaborate why the pres- 
ence of women candidates running the Senate in 1992 might be expected to increase group 
consciousness. The Clarence Thomas-Anita Hill hearings provided a dramatic example 
how the virtual absence of significant representation in government made it more likely 
that women’s concerns might not receive the attention that they would otherwise. This 
should prime feelings of inequities in the distribution of power. Furthermore, the images 
of antagonistic (e.g. Specter) and uninvolved (e.g. Kennedy) male Senators could likewise 
have promoted both disaffection from, and even anger toward, a prototypical image of male 
politicians who were seen as more concerned with their own political and personal agendas 
than women’s concerns. With the bases of group political deprivation established, it would 
not be surprising to find that the presence of women candidates could induce stronger feel- 
ings of group consciousness among women by priming the final two components; the need 
for collective group action and the promotion of the group as the salient referent. For the 
same reasons, only reversed, we would also expect group consciousness to make it more 
likely that women would vote for group members. 

The arguments for increased participation require a little more explanation. Clearly, the 
need for collective group action and the sheer instrumentality of participation as a means 
to the desired end should provide a sufficient basis for increasing political participation. 
Verba and Nie (1972:151) add that group consciousness could help foster participation above 
normal activity because it provides a substitute for higher status that increases participation 
among members of dominant groups. Verba and Nie’s explanation provides a first step 
toward understanding why group consciousness might increase participation, but it begs 
the question of why group consciousness provides a substitute. Shingles (1981) argues 
that the “missing link” between consciousness and participation is political efficacy. His 
hypothesis is that consciousness promotes “a healthier, improved, self-image along with a 
more critical, cynical view of the system” (p.78), resulting in a pattern of high internal 
efficacy and low political trust found among policy activists. If we focus upon the system 
blame aspect of Miller et al. (1981), this link between consciousness and participation 
becomes comprehensible. If group members attribute blame for their status to society, then 
their own self-competence should be strengthened. At the same time, the belief that the 
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“system” cannot be trusted to change the allocation of public value should foster a stronger 
belief that collective political action is the only way to force an unresponsive government 
to attend to the group’s concerns. 

In their study of black participation, Bobo and Gilliam (1990) found, however, that 
political participation among blacks was higher for the “politically engaged” — those with 
feelings of both high internal and external efficacy and high levels of political information 
— in both areas of high and low “black empowerment.” Likewise, Tate (1991:1168) argues 
that “the notion of the distrustful, alienated, but race-conscious black as the prototypical 
political activist within the black community may not longer be credible in light of the gains 
that blacks have achieved.” These findings provide a contrast to Shingles’s characterization 
of participatory citizens as “politically discontented,” and raises the question of how group 
consciousness does influence political participation. 

One reason for the disparity between Shingles’s and Bobo and Gilliam and Tate’s findings 
might be that the data upon which the latters’ studies are based were collected 20 years 
after the former’s. Likewise, Verba and Nie’s data was gathered in 1967 and Miller and 
his colleagues rely upon data from the 1972 and 1976 National Election Studies. For the 
purposes of the present study, this suggests that the standard “group consciousness” model 
may need to be modified in cases where there is an unambiguous referent for group interest. 
In short, our understanding of the effect of group consciousness upon political behavior, 
especially participation, may need to account for factors which were less apparent 10-20 
years ago. In particular, the entry of group members into the electoral arena may alter the 
effects of group consciousness upon political behavior in ways which could not be studied 
nor were considered when the first studies were conducted. 


Women Candidates and Group Consciousness 


The major premise of this paper is that the presence of women candidates alters the basis 
of women’s political behavior because nascent group “loyalties” are activated and override 
the typical effects of other determinates of participation and voting. The primary approach 
that this paper will take is to present the relationship between the various measures of 
consciousness and behavior for all women in the 1992 National Election Study to test the 
hypothesis that exposure to a woman Senate candidate affected the political behavior of 
women living in those states as compared to women living in other states. The models will, 
then, be estimated for each sub-population to compare the effects of group consciousness, as 
well as other theoretically significant variables, upon each population’s political behavior. 

The first order of business, therefore, is to estimate a model for examining the first 
hypothesis — women’s sense of group consciousness increased in those states where a women 
was a candidate for the U.S. Senate. In these models, the dependent variables are the 
different components and measures of group consciousness. These indices were constructed 
using instruments from the 1992 National Election Survey. Where possible, I will replicate 
the measures used in Miller et al. (1981) and Gurin and Townsend (1986). The construction 
of each dependent variable is detailed in the appendix. 
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The model for group consciousness is as follows: 


Consciousness = a, + 7(Hill — Thomas) + + G:harassment + $3working + 


Ggeducation + J5ln(age) + Bemarried + G7born — again + 


Ggblack + Bgconservatism + — abortion + (1) 


The first independent variable is the difference in the feeling thermometer ratings between 
Anita Hill and Clarence Thomas. If the Hill-Thomas hearings provided a vivid illustration 
concerning the power of women in society, then attitudes about the hearings, as measured 
by their feelings toward Anita Hill relative to their feelings toward Clarence Thomas, could 
promote a sense of group consciousness. The next variable, whether or not the respondent 
lived in a state where a woman ran for the Senate in the general election, tests the hypothesis 
that women running for major office provided a stimulus that aroused women’s sense of 
group consciousness. Likewise, there is a variable which controls for whether or not the 
respondent indicated that she has been subject to sexual harassment. The hypothesis, 
here, is that harassment provides a group-specific experience which might result in stronger 
identification with women and feelings that women have been placed in a subordinate role 
in society. 

The next set of independent variables are demographic variables that have been shown 
elsewhere to influence group consciousness. In her study of trends of gender consciousness 
during the ’70s, Gurin (1985:161) argues that women who are “under 30, college-educated, 
employed, and unmarried” showed signs of increased discontent with the allocation of power 
in society and a greater tendency to reject the legitimacy of gender roles in society. To 
control for these effects, equation 1 includes variables which measure the natural log of the 
respondents’ age in years, educational background, employment status, and marital status. 
I have also added a measure for whether or not the respondent considers herself to be a 
born-again Christian. I suspect that the more traditional social beliefs of fundamentalist 
Christians will promote a certain unreceptiveness to more modern views of a woman’s place 
in society and, therefore, should be negatively related to feelings of group consciousness. 
Finally, the respondent’s race is also included to control for both real differences and survey 
artifacts. The survey artifact involves the measure of group identification. Going along 
with Miller et al. (1981), respondents received a higher identification score if they indicated 
that the group to which they felt closest was women than if they just indicated that they 
felt close to women. The survey artifact is that respondents who are black simply have 
one more salient group than white respondents to which they can respond as feeling closest. 
Psychologically, it is reasonable that racial attachment is stronger for blacks than whites 
such that “women” would serve as a much weaker reference group (Gurin et al. 1980). 

Finally, the model has two attitudinal measures which are likely to promote women’s 


3One area where my coding may differ significantly from Miller and his colleagues is that the appendix 
in the 1981 paper suggests that they coded respondents who did not identify with their objective group 
with a 1, which would produce what I think is an operationalization of their interaction variables which is 
theoretically disjointed with the idea that identification is a necessary component of consciousness. As it is, 
their pp*sb term is not square with the conception of identification as a requisite of group consciousness. 
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group consciousness — ideology and abortion. A common conception of liberal versus 
conservative beliefs concerns the degree to which individuals are responsible for their own 
fate. It is reasonable to presume that individuals who place themselves on the conservative 
end of ideological scale are also less likely to view the position of women in society as a 
group concern. A larger ideological belief related to individualism and self-reliance should 
be less likely to foster beliefs that social forces are responsible for a group’s subordinate 
position in society. Consistent with this hypothesis, Conover and Feldman (1984) report 
similarity between individuals who hold neoconservative ideological principles and those 
who hold individualistic beliefs. They also show a strong correspondence between people 
who hold “democratic socialist” views of society and those who hold liberal beliefs about 
sexual roles. In a similar vein, respondents’ attitudes toward government regulation of 
abortion, especially considering the recent direction of governmental and judicial policy on 
abortion, might be expected to induce feelings of gender consciousness. 

One problem with the specification of this model as it stands is that that extant gen- 
der consciousness might mediate comparative attitudes toward Anita Hill and Clarence 
Thomas. For this reason, a second equation was specified to model a non-recursive rela- 
tionship between consciousness and comparative Hill-Thomas ratings and estimated using 
three-stage least squares (3SLS). The second model is as follows: 


(Hill Thomas) = a2+712Consciousness + + Gj2harassment + {)3black + 


3,4Bush therm + ,5pro — abortion + J,gconservatism + €2 (2) 


The variable for whether or not the respondent lived in a state where a woman ran in 
the general election for the U.S. Senate is once again included because it is possible that 
a prominent woman candidate might explicitly or implicitly prime feelings in support of 
Anita Hill and her ordeal before the Senate Judiciary Committee. Likewise, it should be 
expected that a woman who has been subjected to sexual harassment should also be more 
supportive of Hill. A dummy variable for race is also included because of the anecdotal 
reports during the hearing that blacks were more likely to support Thomas, fearing that 
blacks could lose “their” seat on the Court if Thomas was found to have sexually harassed 
Anita Hill. Finally, three variable are included which represent political reasons that might 
affect respondents’ attitudes toward Anita Hill and Clarence Thomas — support for George 
Bush, attitudes toward abortion, and ideological conservatism. It is quite plausible that 
people who wanted the Bush administration to be embarrassed, were worried about the 
confirmation of another likely vote against Roe v. Wade, or were distressed by the thought 
that the politically liberal justice Marshall was going to be replaced by a potentially very 
conservative jurist projected these views onto their evaluations of Anita Hill and Clarence 
Thomas in favor of Ms. Hill. 

The results do not indicate that women’s group consciousness was raised more for women 
living in a state where a woman was running for the Senate than in states where that was 
not the case. This does not mean that the presence of women candidates for the Senate 
did not have any effect upon group consciousness, rather any effect that was present was 
not confined to women living in those states. The data in Table 1 do, however, give modest 
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Table 1: The Effect of Hill-Thomas upon Consciousness: 
Levels of Statistical Significance 
Identify Affect Power Legit Col. Act Sys. Blame 
Hill-Thom 01 .O1 
Id*pa Id*pp Id*lg  Id*ca Id*sb 
Hill-Thom 
Idpplg Idppca Idppsb Pplg Ppca Ppsb 
All significance levels are for a two-tailed test. 
Note: J/talics indicate a simultaneous relationship. 


support for the hypothesis that reactions to the Hill-Thomas hearings did have an effect 
upon group consciousness. These effects were particularly marked for components of group 
consciousness that are related to the distribution of power in society and the means by which 
women could correct this disparity. Finally, the only instances where dimensions of group 
consciousness had a mediating effect upon the respondents’ relative attitude toward Anita 
Hill and Clarence Thomas concerned the need for women acting collectively to improve their 
status.4 These relationships were not significantly different when the model was estimated 
for each sub-population. 

In all, these results appear to support the general hypothesis that salient events can 
contribute to a group’s sense of consciousness, but in this case, it appears that the Hill- 
Thomas hearings provided more of a stimulus that women Senate candidates. One point 
that is worth noting, however, is that the Hill-Thomas variable did not have a significant 
effect upon group identification, even though it did affect some interactive measures of 
group consciousness which include identification. We might have to consider that Hill- 
Thomas was related more to a specific issue or concern, possibly under-representation, and 
less to a larger construct of group politicization. A conclusive answer to this question is 
probably beyond the scope of this paper, but it may be worth remembering in interpreting 
the results presented below. 


Group Consciousness and Political Participation 


The next question that this paper will address is the effect of group consciousness upon 
women’s political participation in the 1992 elections. The focus, here, will be to assess 
the degree to which women’s participation was related to group consciousness, with and 
without the presence of woman candidates. Following from the results in the first section, 
the hypothesis that the Hill-Thomas hearings increased women’s participation, apart from 


*The full results for the group consciousness models are presented in Table 7-9 in the appendix. Results 
from the Hill-Thomas models are available from the author. 
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any effects of group consciousness, will also be tested. Finally, the direct effect of women 
candidates upon participation will be examined. 

In this section, the dependent variables of interest will be whether or not the woman 
respondent reported voting, voting in the Senate election, attending a political meeting, 
working for a political candidate, and contributing money to a political candidate. Two 
summary measures for the three latter variables and each of the voting variables will also 
be used as dependent variables. The model to be assessed will follow along a very basic 
socio-economic model of participation. As such, the models to be estimated in the first part 
of this section are as follows: 


Participation = a; + G,income + J2ln(age) + Bzeducation + Gyresidence + Gsblack + 


Ggstate + G7( Hill — Thomas) + Gginterviewer + Ggconsciousness + €, (3) 


The socio-demographic variables that are included are those which have been shown else- 
where to affect participation (e.g. Verba and Nie 1972). Again, the variable for state is 
included as a test of whether or not the simple presence of a woman running for the Senate 
was able to encourage women’s participation. Finally, the interviewer’s gender has been 
added as a dummy variable to test for interviewer effects that have been found in other 
contexts to influence response about participation (e.g. Anderson, et al. 1988).° 

Because the dependent variables for these models are all discrete, maximum likelihood 
estimation will be used. For the five individual participatory acts that are dichotomous, a 
Bernoulli distribution will be used to create the likelihood function that will be maximized. 
Typically, a normal (probit) or logistic (logit) link function would be used. In these cases, 
the symmetry assumption of the probit and logit models is not reasonable. For the meeting, 
candidate work, and contribution variables, the proportion of respondents claiming to have 
been involved in such activities is less than %10. Perhaps, a threshold model could be used if 
we could assume that the underlying probability of involvement in each kind of participation 
was symmetrical. Given the high threshold costs of participation in each activity, this is 
not a reasonable assumption. 

Instead, a link function based upon the Gompertz curve will be used. The key difference 
between the Gompertz curve and normal and logistic curves is that it is asymmetrical, with 
a much narrower lower tail and much wider upper tail than the normal curve. In effect, 
the Gompertz curve assumes that there is a higher threshold that must be exceeded before 
we observe an event’s occurrence. The form of the ‘gompit,’ starting with the form for the 
Bernoulli distribution, is as follows: 


N 
= [] = event) (4) 


°In some instances, such as all the models for contributing, the inclusion of the interviewer variable 
created singularity in the variance-covariance matrix of parameters. Subsequent analysis showed that the 
singularity was with the intercept and that removing the interviewer variable from the model had virtually 
no effect upon the parameters of interest. 


With the Gompertz link function 7; = e~** 


, the resulting likelihood function is: 


N 
L(B:\yz) = 4 (1 — y:)In(1 — 


(6) 


While we might be able to assume that the underlying process driving whether or not an 
individual votes is symmetrical, I will also use the ‘gompit’ because of the heavily skewed 
(and probably inflated) proportion of respondents who report voting. In this case, the 
independent variables will test more of an attitude toward voting than the actual act. More 
work will have to be done on this relationship once the Voter Validation Study is available.® 
Finally, the models examining the two summary participation measures will be estimated 
using a binomial distribution (see King 1989). The binomial distribution simply models the 
sum of N events — in this case, each reported act of participation is an event. 

The results of the gompit estimation are presented in Table 2 and indicate that the effect 
of group consciousness upon participation was limited to a few areas — contributing money 
to campaigns and reported voting (but not voting in Senate elections). In all cases where 
consciousness was significant, the sign of the parameter was in the expected direction. 
In general, the arguments of Miller and his colleagues are supported, inasmuch as the 
interactive measures of consciousness tend to be stronger predictors of participation than 
the individual components. It is worth noting, however, that some of the components of 
consciousness also perform very well predictors of participation. For example, in the voting 
model, identification, legitimacy, and system blame are significant at .05, while none of the 
interaction variables which do not include these components reach statistical significance, 
even at the p < .1 level. In the contributing equations, the interaction variables which 
include identification are more strongly related than identification, yet, again, none of the 
interaction variables which do not include identification is significant. 


[Table 2 about here] 


For the summary measures of political participation, consciousness has a very strong 
effect when the interactive measures are used, while the individual components are, at best, 
only weakly related. Again, one should note that only one of the interaction variables which 
does not include identification is significant at p < .1. Together, these results suggest that 
for consciousness to affect participation, identification is a critical factor in the relationship 
— much as we might expect given the theoretical role of identification in the development 
of group consciousness. In line with the speculation that the effect of Hill-Thomas upon 
consciousness represents more of a political attitude than a more overarching attachment to 


SOne should also note that for the voting dependent measures, the “event” being investigated by the 
gompit is a report of “not voting.” 
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Table 2: The Effect of Consciousness Upon Political Participation: 
Parameter Estimates and Standard Errors 
Variable Meeting Work Contribj Vote Senate SumV  SumS 
Identify 0.035 0.014 0.158* -0.293** -0.096  0.087* 0.095 
(.079)  (.087)  (.088) (.104) (.124) (.048) (.064) 
Affect 0.095 -0.303 0.618* -0.385 -0.173 0.199 0.446** 
(.254) (.299)  (.317) (.281) (.334) (.152) (.207) 
Power -0.412 = -0.762 0.518 -0.544 1.361** 0.095 -0.482 
(.393)  (.462) (.561) (.454) (.635) (.254) (.320) 
-0.079 -0.212 0.174 -0.744** 0.359 0.160 0.042 
(.235) (.256) (.262) (.250) (.344) (.126) (.156) 
0.485 0.203 0.024 -0.699* 0.442 0.317 0.322 
(.347)  (.394)  (.374) (.376) (.472) (.223) (.279) 
0.145 -0.162 0.149 -1.302** 0.644 0.344 0.208 
(.382)  (.427) (.416) (.409) (.494) (.231) (.271) 
0.115 0.040 0.273** -0.390** -0.104 0.150** 0.189** 
(.097) (.106) (.113) (.138) (.158) (.062) (.088) 
0.045 0.028 0.220** -0.266** -0.092 0.108* 0.128 
(.097) (.110) (.109) (.130) (.153) (.061) (.080) 
0.071 0.025 0.223** -0.368** -0.042 0.120** 0.124* 
(.084)  (.093)  (.099) (.124) (.131) (.055) (.073) 
0.140 0.064 0.252** -0.380** -0.145 0.166** 0.202** 
(.110) (.120)  (.125) (.153) (.161) (.076) (.098) 
0.103 0.042 0.255** -0.408** -0.088 0.150** 0.167* 
(.100) (.110) (.117) (.141) (.149) (.067) (.087) 
0.095 0.042 0.292** -0.356** -0.031 0.150** 0.165% 
(104) (116)  (.122) (150)  (.184) (.069) —(.091) 


0.186 0.107 0.326**  -0.339* -0.149 0.213** 0.268** 
(.133) (.151) (194) (097) (124) 
0.140 0.073 0.329** -0.385** -0.083 0.189** 0.221** 
(121) (.136) (.142) (.172) (.085) ~—(.109) 
0.153 -0.396 0.264 -0.780** 0.592 0.170  -0.080 
(.251) (.290) (.284)  (.293) (.370) (140) 
Ppca 0.452; 0.122 0.348 -0.795* 0.744 0.432* 0.183 
(.362) (.429) (.401) (.418)  (.462) (.240) —(.312) 


Ppsb 0.054 -0.300 0.400 -1.112** 0.908 0.362 0.002 


(.367)  (.425) (.411)  (.418)  (.467) (.226) ~—(.281) 


*p < .1 **p < .05. All significance levels are for a two-tailed test. 

Note: { indicates that the parameter was estimated in a model which did 
not include interviewer gender. The “event” in the voting models is a non- 
vote. A negative parameter, therefore, indicates a greater probability of 
casting a vote. SumV is the summary participation measure for the first 
three activities and voting in any election, while SumS uses only Senate 
voting instead of all voting. 
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the group, the findings here suggest a similar conclusion inasmuch as the interaction terms 
which do not include identification perform well as predictors of participation only when 
the individual components also perform well. 

These interaction variables, however, may still be useful for understanding the relation- 
ship between group consciousness and political participation. These data suggest that Bobo 
and Gilliam’s (1990) and Tate’s (1991) argument about higher participation among more 
politically engaged members of subordinate groups is more accurate than Shingles’s argu- 
ment about the politically discontent. The interaction measures for power discontent and 
system blame are only significant for the case of voting, and there are reasons, which I'll 
detail below, why these results could be inflated. At root, consciousness may increase the 
feelings of competence that individual group members have both for their own self-image, 
as Shingles argues, and their image of the group’s ability to exert power in society. After 
all, the incentives to engage in collective action to improve the group’s position in society 
are substantially reduced if the likely effect of that action is nil. On the one hand, there 
must be problems that can be resolved through collective action, yet there must also be 
some belief that the group is not so powerless that such effort will be totally futile. 

As for the presence of a woman candidate and the effect of the Hill-Thomas hearings, the 
only instance where these variables are significantly related to participation is in reported 
voting for the Senate. For both, the effects were in the anticipated direction (see Table 3. 
Women living in states where a woman was running for the Senate were more likely to 
report voting in the Senate race than other women. An even greater effect was found 


for the relationship between the degree to which women placed Anita Hill higher than 
Clarence Thomas on their respective feeling thermometers. Finally, there is some evidence 
of interviewer effects — with women being more willing to report non-participation to a 
female interviewer — although, there are some questions about these effects that will be 
discussed below. 


[Table 3 about here] 


These results provide some support for the hypothesis that group consciousness did have 
some effect upon women’s participation in the 1992 elections, but further attention should 
be given to the model for voting in the Senate race because it is the only dependent variable 
which can be directly tied to the presence of women candidates, given the information in 
the NES survey. The statistical significance, albeit at p < .1, of the “state” variable in 
these models also suggests that analysis comparing the parameters for the consciousness 
parameters for each “state” sub-group might be informative. For this, the gompit models 
were estimated for each group and a difference of means test was used to compare whether 
or not the parameters for the measures of consciousness were significantly different by sub- 
population. 

The difference of means test indicates that for women who lived in a state where a woman 
was running for the Senate, only the parameters for the power discontent component were 
significantly different at p < .1. In this case, women who were not living in a state where 
a woman was running for the Senate were less likely to vote in the Senate election the 
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Table 3: The Effect of State, Hill-Thomas, and Interviewer Gender 
Upon Senate Voting: Parameter Estimates 
Identify Affect Power Legit. Collect. System 
State -0.253* -0.256* -0.237* -0.247* -0.266*  -0.262* 
(147) (138) (189) (.140) (141) 
Hill-Thom -0.303* -0.279* -0.361** -0.340** -0.346** -0.368** 
(.166) (.153) (.153) (.151) (.162) (.159) 
Iw. Gender 1.858** 0.378 0.260 0.386 0.275 0.309 
(.260) (.339) (.339) (.326) (.333) (.336) 
Id*pa Id*pp Id*lg Id*ca Id*sb 
State -0.257* -0.251* -0.249* -0.276* -0.275* 
(.145) (.146) (.147) (.148) (.149) 
Hill-Thom  -0.291* -0.306* -0.316*  -0.260 -0.275 
(.167) (.168) (.167) (.169) (.168) 
Iw. Gender 2.069** 1.707** 1.779** 1.764** 2.0123** 
(.268) (.195) (.254) (.243) (.264) 
Idpplg Idppca  Idppsb Pplg Ppca Ppsb 
State -0.245* -0.274* -0.272* -0.241* -0.259* -0.251* 
(147)  (.148) (.149) (140) (142) 
Hill-Thom -0.323* -0.266 -0.282* -0.378** -0.400** -0.414** 
(.169) (.170) (.169) (.153) (.163) (.161) 
Iw. Gender 1.697** 1.655** 1.614** 0.329 0.202 0.238 
(.184) (.187) (.181) (.332) (.336) (.343) 
*p < .1 **p < .05. All significance levels are for a two-tailed test. 
Negative signs indicate an increased probability that the respondent 
reported voting in the Senate election. 


greater their score on the power discontent measure. These tests suggest that women who 
are dissatisfied with the current allocation of power in government and society were less 
likely to politically participate — the parameter for power discontent was positive for both 
sub-groups — in the electoral arena where that lack of power was vividly demonstrated 
during the Hill-Thomas hearings, and the effect of that dissatisfaction was particularly 
acute when women did not have an opportunity to address this dissatisfaction by electing 
an in-group member to that arena. This result provides some additional evidence, however 
indirect, to the view expressed above that elements of political disaffection related to group 
consciousness may reduce participation unless countered by more “positive” effects of group 
identification.” Furthermore, in almost every case, consciousness was related to a higher 
probability of not reporting voting in the Senate race for women living in states without a 
woman candidate for the Senate (see Table 4). Finally, there is no evidence that the effects 
of Hill-Thomas varied by state. 


[Table 4 about here] 


A Methodological Digression 


As stands, these results provide some support for previous findings concerning the effects of 
consciousness upon participation and for the hypothesis that the presence of women Sen- 
ate candidates did substantively affect women’s behavior in areas which directly concerned 
the women candidates; i.e. voting in the Senate races. The data in Table 3, however, do 
raise some questions. In particular, the very large fluctuations in the parameter value for 
interviewer effects are somewhat disturbing. Unless there is some strong collinearity in the 
model, which can produce unstable parameter estimates, there is no reason why the effects 
of interviewer gender should change given a change in the specification of the consciousness 
variable. By comparison, the estimates for state are quite stable across different specifica- 
tions of the consciousness variable. Data from the other models suggest that there are may 
truly be interviewer effects. In the models for attending a political meeting or working for 
a campaign, for example, the parameters for interviewer gender are fairly stable and quite 
significant, when collinearity with a combination of the intercept and the consciousness 
variable does not completely blow the standard errors out of proportion. Further study is 
necessary, however, to resolve this question fully. This is important because there was some 
indication that interviewer effects for voting in the Senate election varied by sub-sample, but 
these results were not consistent for models including different measures of consciousness.® 

The unstable parameters for interviewer gender are otherwise a fairly minor concern 
because removal of the interviewer variable from the models demonstrates that this prob- 
lem affects only the intercept term. More troubling, however, are the unstable parameter 


"In line with Turner’s (1987) assumption that “self-categories tend to be evaluated positively,” it would 
not be surprising to find that simple identification breeds stronger feelings of self-competence, which lead 
to increased participation, than the “externalization” of guilt for their group’s position from the group to 
society to which Shingles (1981) refers. 

8Interviewer gender was also included in the simultaneous equations for consciousness and Hill-Thomas, 
but there were not any instances of statistically significant interviewer effects in these models. 
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Table 4: The Effect of Consciousness Upon Senate Voting 
By Presence of Woman Senate Candidate: Parameter Estimates 


Identify Affect Power Legit. Collect. System 
Woman Cand -0.422* 0.174 0.561 0.145 0.071 0.104 
(.224) (.522) (.900) (.551) (.779) (.795) 
No Woman Cand -0.020 -0.416 2.547** 0.564 0.554 0.919 
(.144) (.445) (.707)  (.434) (.604) (.632) 
Id*pa  Id*pp Id*lg Id*ca Id*sb 
Woman Cand -0.491 -0.523* -0.278 -0.558* -0.436 
(.307) (.282)  (.229) (.314) (.274) 
No Woman Cand _~ -0.055 0.007 0.039 -0.008 0.036 
(.177) (.174) (.154)  (.186) (.175) 
Idpplg Idppca Idppsb Pplg Ppca Ppsb 
Woman Cand -0.342 -0.713* -0.557* 0.356 0.022 0.253 
(.283) (.392)  (.337)  (.610) (.739) (.764) 
No Woman Cand 0.069 0.025 0.071 1.333" 12313" 
(.221) (.224) (.208) (.458) (.593) (.589) 


*p < .1 **p < .05. All significance levels are for a two-tailed test. 
Negative signs indicate an increased probability that the respondent 
reported voting in the Senate election. 
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estimates for the Hill-Thomas variable. It is reasonable that, as the model is currently spec- 
ified, the Hill-Thomas variable will vary given different measures of consciousness used in 
the model. Remember, there is an endogenous relationship between the two variables (see 
Tables 7-9). Table 5 shows the correlations between the parameter estimates for the var- 
ious measures of consciousness and the difference in the Hill-Thomas thermometer scores. 
While there is not a “one-to-one” relationship betweer the correlation and the parameter 
estimates for Hill-Thomas, simply eyeballing the data suggests that the parameters are 
being somewhat influenced by the endogeneity in the model. For Senate voting, the fluc- 
tuation in the Hill-Thomas parameters is not that great, and one can probably assert that 
the Hill-Thomas ratings do have a significant effect upon participation. 

For voting, the correlations between the parameters are much larger and the effect 
seems to be marked. In the cases where the model is specified with the collective action 
and system blame measures of consciousness, the correlation between parameters is quite 
high and the estimates of Hill-Thomas appear to be attenuated. It is not surprising that 
the parameters for Hill-Thomas should be depressed when paired with these measures of 
consciousness which contain these components because these are also the variables where 
Hill-Thomas had a very large effect in the simultaneous models. In effect, these measures 
of consciousness are actually mediating some of the effects of Hill-Thomas upon voting. 
Consequently, it seems to be much less clear in the voting case how strong the effects of 
group consciousness and the Hill-Thomas ratings are upon participation. 


(Table 5 about here] 


The “simple” answer to this problem is to model the whole process — starting with the 
endogenous relationship. As of this writing, I have not been able to estimate a model which 
removes all endogeneity from the participation equations. While definitive statements can- 
not be made about the “true” relationships between consciousness and voting, it would not 
be surprising to find that consciousness does not have as great an effect upon participation 
as the current set of results suggests. Further, it is possible that the effect of attitudes 
concerning the Hill-Thomas hearings also extend beyond voting for the Senate — although, 
with the exception of the voting dependent variable, the evidence (not shown) in support 
of this proposition is rather faint. 

I have taken this digression, however, because the results presented here suggest that 
previous work on the relationship between consciousness and participation may rest on some 
fairly tenuous ground. Miller et al. (1981), for example, report that their findings are robust 
even controlling for education and income. The results in Table 7-9 indicate, however, that 
education is very strongly related to gender consciousness, especially the interactive mea- 
sures. Unless this relationship is controlled for, the estimates of the effect of consciousness 
upon participation are probably biased. Furthermore, more sophisticated models of partic- 
ipation include other variables, such as political efficacy and cognitive involvement, which 
are likely to be strongly related to both participation and consciousness. By not controlling 
for these variables, estimates of the effect of group consciousness upon political participa- 
tion are likely to suffer from omitted variable bias. With particularly complex phenomena, 
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Table 5: The Effect of Endogeneity Upon Participation 
A. Correlation Between Parameter Estimates for Senate Voting 
Identify Affect Power Legit. Collect. System 
Consciousness -0.096 -0.173  1.361** 0.359 0.442 0.644 
Hill-Thom -0.303* -0.279* -0.361** -0.340** -0.346** -0.368** 
a -.150 -.216 -.232 -.185 -.368 -.322 
Id*pa  Id*pp Id*lg Id*ca Id*sb 
Consciousness -0.104 — -0.092 -0.042 -0.145 -0.008 
Hill-Thom -0.291* -0.306* -0.316* -0.260 -0.275 
ae -.213 -.204 -.198 -.195 -.198 
Idpplg Idppca  Idppsb Pplg Ppca Ppsb 
Consciousness -0.031 -0.149 -0.083 0.592 0.744 0.908 
Hill-Thom -0.323* -0.266 -0.282* -0.378** -0.400** -0.414** 
-.237 -.236 -.237 -.226 -.354 -.324 
B. Correlation Between Parameter Estimates for Voting 


Identify Affect Power Legit. Collect. System 
Consciousness -0.293**  -0.385 -0.544 -0.744** -0.699*  -1.302** 
Hill-Thom -0.160 -0.105 -0.158 -0.042 -0.042 0.032 

Id*pa Id*pp Id*lg Id*ca Id*sb 
Consciousness -0.390** -0.266** -0.368** -0.380** -0.408** 
Hill-Thom -0.145 -0.263* -0.118 -0.127 -0.118 
264 -200 -.285 -305 -.302 

Idpplg Idppca  Idppsb Pplg Ppca Ppsb 
Consciousness -0.356** -0.339 -0.385** -0.780** -0.795* -1.112** 
Hill-Thom -0.234 -0.234* -0.238 -0.078 -0.078 -0.038 
254 -.289 -278 -491 -.555 -.609 


*p < .1 **p < .05. All significance levels are for a two-tailed test. 
Negative signs indicate an increased probability that the respondent 
reported voting in the respective election. 
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such as group consciousness, it may be difficult to find instruments to accurately control for 
endogenous relationships because using poor instruments can introduce measurement error 
which exacerbates the problem. At a minimum, however, researchers in this area must be 
aware of these problems and make an effort to investigate the robustness of relationships 
across different specifications. 


Conclusion 


In all, the data presented in this section suggest that the presence of women Senate candi- 
dates did encourage women to turn out and vote in Senate elections. Furthermore, there is 
modest evidence that feelings of group consciousness increased the probability that women 
in states with a woman Senate candidate would vote in the Senate race relative to women 
who lived in states without a woman running. It also appears that attitudes toward the 
Hill-Thomas hearings also had a positive effect upon encouraging women to vote in the 
Senate elections — whether there was a woman Senate candidate or not. Lastly, group con- 
sciousness did have an effect upon participation with respect to the summary measures of 
participation, making financial contributions, and voting; although, the effect in the latter 
relationship may be overstated for some measures of consciousness. 


Group Consciousness and Women Senate Candidates 


Having examined the effect of women Senate candidates upon gender consciousness and the 
effect of gender consciousness upon women’s political participation, the last relationship to 
be examined concerns the effect of gender and gender consciousness upon supporting women 
candidates. The main hypothesis is that women with group consciousness will be more likely 
to support women Senate candidates. One confounding possibility in this section, however, 
is that all but one of the women running for the Senate were Democrats, and recent work 
on the “gender gap” (e.g. Klein 1984) suggests that women might be more inclined to vote 
for these candidates apart from any group attachments. It is necessary, therefore to control 
for other partisan attitudes in these models. Furthermore, comparison of women’s voting 
behavior in states where women were running for the Senate will be compared with the 
behavior of women’s voting for Democratic Senate candidates in other states in order to 
establish some baseline by which to differentiate the effects of consciousness upon voting 
for women as opposed to voting for Democrats. 

With this in mind, the models to be estimated in this section take the following form: 


Senate Vote = a, + ,partyid + Brideology + @3pro — abortion + Hill — Thomas) + 
Gsblack + @gincumbent + Grharassment + GgBush therm + 


Ggconsciousness + Jyointerviewer + 


The dependent variable in the case of states with women Senate candidates whether or 
not the respondent voted for the female candidate in the race.? In the models for women 


°For California, the Senate race with Barbara Boxer is the one which will be reported. Analysis using 
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not living in states where a woman was running for the Senate, the dependent variable is 
whether or not the respondent voted for the Democratic Senate candidate. Because there is 
no reason to suspect an asymmetrical distribution function, the voting models are estimated 
using probit. 

The independent variables have all been included to control for various factors which 
have been commonly shown to affect individual’s voting choices. In the one case where the 
woman candidate was a Republican (South Dakota), the party identification and ideology 
variables were reversed to provide measures of partisan and ideological similarity. Attitudes 
toward abortion were, again, included with the belief that the Senate’s role in appointing 
justices to the Supreme Court might lead respondents to vote for a Senate candidate in 
line with what kind of justice the candidate might be expected to support if elected to the 
Senate. Race of the respondent is included to control for both possible group effects that 
part of the sample would have for voting for Carol Mosley-Braun and simply because blacks 
tend to vote Democratic in such great numbers. Incumbent is a variable, in this case, which 
serves as a dummy for Maryland where Barbara Mikulski was the only incumbent woman 
running this year. 

The first task is to check whether or not simply group membership had any effect 
upon voting for a woman Senate candidate. For this, the above model will be estimated 
with respondent gender replacing group consciousness and the seriousness of harassment 
replacing actual subjection to harassment. The results from this model (not shown) indicate 
that women did not vote for a woman Senate candidate more than men at a level that even 
remotely approaches statistical or substantive significance. What this model does show, 
however, is that attitudes toward the Hill-Thomas hearings had a large effect, p < .01, 
upon the probability of voting for a woman Senate candidate. Likewise, the degree to 
which the respondent felt that sexual harassment in the workplace was a very serious (as 
opposed to somewhat and not very) problem also increased the probability of voting for a 
woman Senate candidate.!° 

Moving to the specific model in equation 7, the results suggest that group consciousness 
did not have much effect on getting women to vote for female Senate candidates. In these 
models, statistically significant effects were restricted to the affect and power discontent 
components and the two interactive terms combining power discontent and collective ori- 
entation and system blame (see Table 6).'! Comparative attitudes toward Anita Hill and 
Clarence Thomas, however, are strongly related to voting for women candidates. Turning 
to women living in states where a woman was not running for the Senate, it is apparent 
that Hill-Thomas also has a strong effect upon women voting for the Democratic Senate 
candidate. 


Diane Feinstein was also done. Differences in those results were modest, and not substantively different. 

Though, using reported subjection to sexual harassment was significant at p <.1. 

‘If seriousness of workplace harassment is substituted for reported subjection to harassment, only power 
discontent remains as very weakly, p < .1, related to voting for a woman Senate candidate. But again, the 
degree to which harassment in the workplace is viewed as a serious problem is, undoubtedly, some function 
of gender consciousness. In the case where consciousness will be argued not to influence voting patterns for 
the Senate, the subjection to harassment measure will provide a more conservative set of results. 


[Table 6 about here] 


This last finding provokes the question of whether the Hill-Thomas hearings had an 
effect upon voting or unmeasured variables related to these attitudes produced the effect. I 
suspect that there may be some truth to both, but the inclusion of significant variables, such 
as party, abortion, and the Bush feeling thermometer should provide effective instruments 
to control for other factors which might otherwise be involved.'? Furthermore, the strong 
relationship between Hill-Thomas and women’s voting in the Senate elections — in states 
both with and without women running for the Senate — suggests that women with strong 
relative feelings toward Hill-Thomas might have led such women to focus attention upon 
Senate candidates in order to improve their representation, descriptive or otherwise, in 
the upper body of Congress. Again, it should be emphasized that these findings are not 
conclusive because the effects of Hill-Thomas upon voting behavior could be artifacts of its 
being a function of other significant variables.!% 


Discussion 


This paper has set out to explore three questions. In doing so, it has provided some answers 
to these questions, but has also raised more. First, tallying the scorecard on the three 
questions it appears that group consciousness did not have much of an effect upon women’s 
political behavior in the 1992 elections. Inasmuch as there was an effect, it was confined 
to contributing money to political campaigns and, possibly, inducing women to turn out 
and vote. In all, the reactions to the Anita Hill-Clarence Thomas hearings probably made 
a much greater contribution to women’s political behavior in 1992. Attitudes toward Hill- 
Thomas were related to feelings of group consciousness, voting in Senate elections, and 
voting for women and Democratic candidates in those elections. Finally, there is solid 
evidence that the presence of women Senate candidates, by itself, induced women to vote 
in Senate elections above and beyond other factors related to participation, and there is 
somewhat weaker evidence that women Senate candidates enhanced the effect of group 
consciousness upon voting in their races. 

What does all this mean for the other questions proposed at the beginning of the paper? 
First of all, it suggests that gender consciousness is not a substitute for structural mech- 
anisms for increasing women’s descriptive representation. Second, the presence of women 
candidates may increase women’s attention to their campaign, but women will not support 
a woman candidate simply because she is a woman. Rather, it appears that a more complex 
configuration of events is necessary for women to increase their descriptive representation 
in government. A salient event was necessary in 1992 to make women’s descriptive repre- 
sentation an issue unto itself before women candidates received women’s support — and 
even here, it is unclear whether or not such support was related to candidate gender or 
party. Furthermore, there must be quality women candidates available to support. After 


12 Although, there is again some endogeneity between these measures and attitudes toward Hill-Thomas. 
‘3 A quick examination of the parameters, however, suggests that there is only modest correlation between 
the parameters estimates for Hill-Thomas and liberalism, harassment, the Bush thermometer, and abortion. 
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Table 6: The Effect of Consciousness, Hill-Thomas, and Harassment 
Upon Women’s Supportfor Senate Candidates 


A:Support for Women Candidates 


Identify 


Affect 


Power 


Legit. 


Collect. 


System 


Consciousness 


Hill-Thom 


0.160 
(.139) 
0.735** 
(.243) 


1.050** 
(.461) 
0.673** 
(.225) 


2.511** 
(1.166) 

0.693** 
(.227) 


0.355 
(.491) 
0.685** 
(.225) 


0.689 
(.602) 
0.629** 
(.227) 


0.921 
(.762) 
0.604** 
(.236) 


Id*pa 


Id*pp 


Id*lg 


Id*ca 


Id*sb 


Consciousness 


Hill-Thom 


0.276 
(.187) 
0.713** 
(.246) 


0.241 
(.183) 
0.736** 
(.245) 


0.171 
(.159) 
0.726** 
(.250) 


0.252 
(.189) 
0.703** 
(.244) 


0.220 
(.180) 
0.701** 
(.251) 


Idpplg 


Idppca 


Idppsb 


Pplg 


Ppca 


Ppsb 


Consciousness 


Hill-Thom 


0.240 
(.205) 
0.730** 
(.251) 


0.362 
(.246) 
0.703** 
(.245) 


0.306 
(.232) 
0.704** 
(.252) 


0.803 
(.587) 
0.658** 
(.232) 


1.253* 
(.715) 
0.612** 
(.229) 


1.601** 


(.810) 
0.583** 
(.236) 


B. Support for Male Democratic Candidates 


Identify 


Affect 


Power 


Legit. 


Collect. 


System 


Consciousness 


Hill-Thom 


-0.367** 
(.174) 
0.782** 
(.359) 


-0.020 
(.598) 
0.588* 
(.346) 


-2.100* 
(1.198) 
0.644* 
(.353) 


0.373 
(.514) 
0.599* 
(.355) 


0.624 
(.797) 
0.517 
(.357) 


0.705 
(.789) 
0.550 
(.361) 


Id*pa 


Id*pp 


Id*lg 


Id*ca 


Id*sb 


Consciousness 


Hill-Thom 


-0.381* 
(.210) 
0.776** 
(.359) 


-0.500** 
(.226) 
0.804** 
(.371) 


-0.247 
(.181) 
0.750** 
(.356) 


-0.471** 


(.237) 


0.752** 


(.363) 


-0.334 
(.210) 


0.740** 
(.359) 


Idpplg 


Idppca 


Idppsb 


Pplg 


Ppca 


Ppsb 


Consciousness 


Hill-Thom 


0.326 
(.233) 
0.751** 


(.367) 


-0.623** 
(.304) 
0.763** 
(.374) 


-0.435 
(.267) 
0.743** 
(.370) 


-0.058 
(.647) 
0.580 
(.361) 


-0.367 
(.904) 


0.580 


(.361) 


-0.248 
(.909) 
0.593 
(.362) 


< .1 **p < .05. All significance levels are for a two-tailed test. 


Standard Errors in parentheses. 
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all, the only woman elected to the Senate in 1992 who would probably have not received any 
consideration in “normal” times was Carol Mosley-Braun, the holder of a relatively obscure 
Cook County office. There are and will continue to be more qualified women candidates. 
The big question seems to be whether the effects of the salient event will persist or whether 
more “events” are necessary to continually respark the fire. 

This paper also seems to provide some support which indicates that the group can affect 
women’s behavior in much the same way as it does other groups. Consistent with findings 
by Bobo and Gilliam (1990) and Tate (1991), a more “engaged” attitude contributes more 
to political participation than the disengaged view proposed by Shingles (1981). Likewise, 
the evidence suggests that women do not blindly vote for in-group members in much the 
same way that black Republican candidates have not fared terribly well. Finally, this 
paper provides some evidence that it might be worthwhile examining the process by which 
individual components of group consciousness influence and the relative contribution of each 
component to group-based political behavior. In all, I hope that the findings presented in 
this paper will contribute to a re-evaluation of what political scientists know about the 
effects of group attachments upon political behavior as it concerns both women as a group 
and groups, in general. 


Appendix 


The data for this paper was taken from the 1992 American National Election Study. The 


constructs for group consciousness are described below. With the exception of identification, 
the remaining variables are scaled to be bounded by (0,1). 


Identification=0 for women who did not choose “feminists” or “women” as a 
reference group in V6207 and V6213, respectively (N=463). Identification=1 
for women who did choose either “feminists” or “women,” but did not choose 
either group in V6218 as the group to which they felt “closest” (N=511). Finally, 
identification=2 for women who mentioned either “feminists” or “women” as the 
group to which they felt the closest (N=113). 


Polar Affect was created by reversing the scales for V6005 — “How often do 
you feel yourself feeling a sense of pride in the accomplishments of women?” — 
and V6006 — “How often do you find yourself angry about the way women are 
treated in society?” The two variables were, then summed, subtracted by 1, and 
divided by 7. (mean=.67 and std=.21 N=1191). 


Power Discontent was created by reversing the scale for V6007 — ‘Do men have 
more power than women, do men and women have equal power, or do women 
have more power than men?’ — and V6008 — ‘should men have more power 
than women, should men and women have equal power, or do women have more 
power than men?’ The result is a five-point scale where l1=women have more 
power, but men should; 2=women have more power, but power should be equal 
or power is equal, but men should have more power; 3=the relationship of gender 
power is what it should be; 4=men have more power, but power should be equal 
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or power is equal, but women should have more; 5=men have more power, but 
women should have more. (mean=.745, std=.11, N=1192). 


Legitimacy of Sex Roles is simply the reversed scale for V3801 — “Some peo- 
ple feel that women should have an equal role with men in running business, 
industry, and government. Others feel that women’s place is in the home.” (cf. 
Gurin and Townsend 1986). (mean=.824, std=.24, N=1257). 


Collective Orientation was created by assigning a value of 1 to any woman who 
reported working for a women’s or feminist’s group in V6219 or V6220. To that, 
a value of 2 was added if the respondent said in V6004 that “women also need 
to work together” to improve their position in society or 1 if “individual effort” 
was said to be sufficient. This total was summed and divided by 3. Finally, the 
feeling thermometer for the women’s movement (V5324) was divided by 100, 
added to the previous sum and divided by 2. (mean=.602, std=.17, N=1142). 


System Blame was created by summing the two indices for legitimacy of sex roles 
and collective orientation and dividing by 2. (mean=.715, std=.16, N=1094). 


The remaining interactive variables were created simply by multiplying together 
the component parts. 
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Table 7: The Relationship Consciousness and Hill-Thomas 


3SLS Estimates for Consciousness 


Variable 


Identify 


Affect 


Power 


Legit. 


Collect. 


System 


Hill-Thom 
State 
Harassment 
Employed 
Education 
Black 
Ideology 
Abortion 
Married 
Age 
Born-again 
Ty 


N 


0.072 
(.803) 
0.267 
(.389) 
0.101 
(.090) 

0.317** 
(.112) 
0.066 
(.139) 

0.555** 
(.210) 
0.211 
(.131) 

-0.633** 
(.307) 
0.252 
(.265) 

-0.205* 
(.107) 
0.004 
(.238) 
-0.086 
(.169) 

1.574** 
(.070) 

715 


0.522** 
(.074) 
0.120* 
(.062) 
-0.138 
(.015) 

0.066** 
(.017) 
-0.169 
(.014) 
0.016 
(.023) 

0.095** 
(.022) 

-0.087* 
(.051) 
0.003 
(.040) 
-0.018 
(.013) 

0.047** 
(.019) 
-0.018 
(.012) 


754 


0.797** 


(.050) 


0.124** 


(.039) 
-0.006 
(.009) 
0.006 
(.011) 
-0.001 
(.011) 


0.049** 


(.020) 
0.003 
(.014) 
0.022 
(.032) 
0.040 
(.025) 
-0.005 
(.010) 
-0.022* 
(.012) 
-0.014 
(.010) 


0.885** 
(.085) 
0.107* 
(.061) 
0.002 
(.015) 
0.029* 
(.017) 
0.040 
(.020) 
0.053 
(.034) 
-0.013 
(.023) 
-0.109** 
(.052) 
0.165** 
(.042) 
-0.032* 
(.017) 
-0.035* 
(.021) 
-0.062** 
(.017) 


0.496** 
(.058) 
0.087* 
(.046) 
0.002 
(.011) 
0.028** 
(.013) 
-0.003 
(.013) 
0.013 
(.022) 
(.017) 
-0.145** 
(.038) 
0.063** 
(.031) 
-0.036** 
(.012) 
0.037** 
(.014) 
-0.030** 
(.012) 


0.685** 
(.054) 
0.117** 
(.042) 
0.002 
(.010) 
0.027** 
(.012) 
0.017 
(.013) 
0.042* 
(.022) 
0.073** 
(.016) 
-0.115** 
(.035) 
0.105** 
(.028) 
-0.033** 
(.011) 
0.000 
(.013) 
-0.043** 
(.011) 


< .1 < 05 
Note: Parameters for Identify are Maximum Likelihood Estimates. 
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Table 8: The Relationship Consciousness and Hill-Thomas 


3SLS Estimates for Consciousness 


Variable 


Id*pa 


Id*pp 


Id*lg 


Id*ca 


Id*sb 


ay 
Hill-Thom 
State 
Harassment 
Employed 
Education 
Black 
Ideology 
Abortion 
Married 
Age 
Born-again 


0.352 
(.217) 
0.278* 
(.167) 
0.007 
(.040) 
0.164** 
(.047) 
-0.001 
(.051) 
0.242** 
(.087) 
0.127** 
(.060) 
-0.313** 
(.133) 
0.029 
(.111) 


-0.117** 


(.043) 
0.048 
(.052) 
-0.035 
(.042) 
710 


0.499** 
(.226) 
0.249 
(.175) 
0.025 
(.041) 

0.151** 
(.047) 
0.020 
(.053) 

0.286* 
(.091) 
0.087 
(.063) 
-0.232 
(.140) 
0.109 
(.113) 


-0.088** 


(.045) 
-0.016 
(.055) 
-0.048 
(.044) 
707 


0.651** 
(.259) 
0.246 
(.190) 
0.037 
(.047) 

0.170** 
(.054) 
0.031 
(.061) 

0.312** 
(.103) 
0.081 
(.070) 


-0.375** 


(.155) 
0.194 
(.128) 


-0.102** 


(.051) 
-0.036 
(.062) 

-0.090* 
(.050) 

696 


0.364* 
(.201) 
0.192 
(.151) 
0.018 
(.036) 
0.150** 
(.042) 
0.005 
(.047) 
0.259** 
(.081) 
0.142** 
(.056) 


-0.284** 


(.123) 
0.064 
(.101) 

0.123** 
(.040) 
0.023 
(.049) 
-0.053 
(.039) 

699 


0.515** 
(.225) 
0.219 
(.168) 
0.024 
(.041) 

0.165** 
(.047) 

0.0004 
(.054) 

0.296** 
(.091) 

0.119* 
(.063) 

-0.311** 
(.138) 
0.127 

(.112) 

-0.110* 

(.045) 

-0.009 

(.054) 

-0.081* 

(.044) 

681 


< p< 
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Table 9: The Relationship Consciousness and Hill-Thomas 
3SLS Estimates for Consciousness 
Variable Idpplg Idppca Idppsb Pplg Ppca Ppsb 
0.559** 0.299* 0.439** 0.704** 0.388** 0.552** 
(.213) (.165) (.186) (.081) (.052) (.056) 
Hill-Thom 0.290* 0.222* 0.244* 0.205** 0.138** 0.166** 
(.163) (.125) (.139) (.063) (.044) (.044) 
State 0.015 0.004 0.007 -0.005 -0.003 -0.004 
(.038) (.030) (.034) (.015) (.011) (.011) 
Harassment 0.142** 0.130** 0.140** 0.024 0.031**  0.029** 
(.045) (.035) (.039) (.018) (.012) (.013) 
Employed 0.016 -0.003 -0.008 0.029 -0.005 0.005 
(.050) (.039) (.044) (.019) (.012) (.013) 
Education 0.284** 0.233** 0.263** 0.0137* 0.005" 0.009"* 
(.085) (.067) (.075) (.005) (.003) (.003) 
Black 0.071 0.103**  0.087* 0.015 0.103**  0.060** 
(.060) (.046) (.052) (.023) (.016) (.017) 
Ideology -0.280** -0.216** -0.252** -0.053 -0.096** -0.080** 
(.132) (.101) (.114) (.052) (.036) (.037) 
Abortion 0.160 0.053 0.105 0.137** 0.068** 0.101** 
(.105) (.083) (.092) (.040) (.029) (.029) 
Married -0.081* -0.099** -0.089**  -0.030* -0.031** -0.031** 
(.042) (.033) (.037) (.016) (.011) (.011) 
Age -0.045 0.012 -0.015 -0.043** 0.020 -0.011 
(.052) (.040) (.045) (.020) (.013) (.013) 
Born-again -0.074* -0.049 -0.068* -0.056** -0.028** -0.039** 
(.041) (.032) (.036) (.016) (.011) (.011) 
N 688 692 674 732 734 715 
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Realist critics of economic liberalism often point to World War I as a case which falsifies 
the notion that high levels of economic interdependence are conducive to peace. After all, 
economic ties were more extensive and significant up to 1914 than at any time before or since, 
and the chief protagonists of the period, Britain and Germany, were one another’s best customers 
yet went to war. Hence, the critics argue, economic interdependence is not constraining and the 
requisites of high politics dominate in international politics. 

This paper takes a much different view. While recognizing that economic liberalism is 
incorrect in this case, I argue that economic interdependence did have a profound effect on the 
strategies of the two pivotal actors, Britain and Germany, in the years, months, and days leading 
up to August 1914. However, economic interdependence. was translated in different ways in the 
two countries due to their respective political institutions. The translation led, in the end, to 
Britain’s dovishness, which was manifest in Grey’s straddle policy, and to Germany’s 
aggressiveness in the international arena. Far from being an unimportant factor, I find economic 
interdependence to have been critically important in determining the foreign policies of both 
countries for nearly a decade before the First World War up through the July Crisis. But to 
understand the effect of economic interdependence on international strategy, a broader liberal 
perspective than that offered by economic liberals, one which incorporates an attention to 
political institutions, is necessary. 

I will elucidate such an argument and then apply it by discussing the political and 
economic factors behind British and German policies from 1906 to August 1914. I will show 
that British strategists were constrained from balancing firmly against the Germans up through 
the July Crisis by political economic concerns whose interests were shaped by the nature of 
economic ties, and that these forces were significant because of Britain’s liberal democratic 
political structure. Meanwhile, economic interdependence gave rise to an aggressive foreign 
policy in Germany because those economic interest groups threatened by the nature of the 
international economy (in particular, the Junkers and heavy industry), which were a significant 
numerical minority in Germany, were able to wield disproportionate power in Germany’s 
pseudo-democratic political system. They could effectively exclude the economic interests of 
the vast majority of society, and so their translation of economic interdependence as something 
dangerous predominated. Moreover, the "marriage of iron and rye," and their union with the 
navy, army, and kaiser’s desires led Germany to pursue a goal of economic and political 
domination of the Continent. Moreover, Germany was encouraged (or at least, not dissuaded) 
by its recognition that the British government was constrained by economic interests benefitting 
from Anglo-German ties and by the mixed signals being sent by the British in the period leading 
up to the First World War. 

Prevailing Explanations of the First World War 

To situate the paper’s argument in the literature on World War I and to demonstrate the 
need for and bases of the alternative explanation I make, it is useful to review some of the 
various theoretical explanations and their shortcomings in explaining behavior and the war. 

Realist balance-of-power theorists’ cannot explain British Foreign Secretary Sir Edward 


'Those who can be associated with balance-of-power theory include Gulick (1955), Hinsley (1963), 
Kaplan (1957), Liska (1962), Morgenthau (1960), Posen (1984), Sabrosky (1975), Thucydides (1954/72: 
Bk. III), Walt (1985, 1987), Waltz (1954/1959, 1979), and Wolfers (1962). On the many uses and 
abuses of the balance of power concept, see Haas (1953) and Levy (1989: 228-231). Both pieces are also 
nice reviews of the balance of power literature. See also Schroeder (1991) for a critique of the historical 
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Grey’s "straddle policy" toward Germany (c.f. Morgenthau 1960: 13, 208-9). Though Germany 
was perceived to be a significant threat by Grey, the Foreign Office, and other strategists for 
almost a decade before the July Crisis in 1914, Britain pursued an ambivalent policy in the 
years, months, and days leading up to August 1914 and the First World War, balancing against 
Germany through its entente and by matching the German naval buildup, but refusing to commit 
to intervene militarily on the Continent and pursuing a vigorous policy of détente with the 
Germans. While this may very well have contributed to Germany’s belief that an upset of the 
balance of power might go unchecked, as balance-of-power theorists would expect, the policy 
chosen by the British is inconsistent with the theory’s prediction of balancing against ascendant 
threats. 

Neo-realists point to the multipolar distribution of power in the years leading up to 1914, 
saying that this made the international system ripe for war (Waltz 1964, 1979; Mearsheimer 
1990). Multipolarity, the argument goes, gives rise to great uncertainties about relative power 
and resolve, and an incentive to free-ride off of potential allies (or "buck-pass"), causing 
balance-of-power dynamics to work inefficiently, and so World War I was a predictable 
consequence. But this focus on collective action problems under multipolarity is problematic, 
for wartime coalitions emerge under multipolarity, including in this war, and nothing in the 
theory explains why the collective action problems that exist in peacetime do not remain in a 
wartime multipolar system. The argument also fails to account for the variance in balancing 
behavior by France and Russia on the one hand, who tightly allied, and the British on the other 
hand, who were ambivalent. Such variance in behavior is unexplained by the theory’s view of 
collective action dilemmas. And while Britain’s ambiguous behavior may be consistent with the 
prediction, it is not for the hypothesized reason that free riding is optimal. Rather, as I wil 
discuss below, it is because the key strategists, who were united in their determination to balance 
firmly, were constrained from doing so by domestic political concerns. 

Another set of explanations for the First World War center on the state of military 
technology; that is, the offense-defense balance. A number of scholars contend that though the 
objective balance favored the defense in the years leading up to 1914, statesmen believed the 
balance favored the offense, and so war was more likely because there was a strong sense of 
insecurity and perceived opportunity which rendered events uncontrollable. Moreover, scholars 
who emphasize the role of such perceptions argue that this led to unconditional "tight" alliances, 
which in turn heightened the prospects for instability as mobilization by one power would trigger 
a counter-mobilization by others (Quester 1977/1988: 107; J. Snyder 1984; Van Evera 1984; 
Christensen and Snyder 1990).? Although such arguments constitute something of a 
conventional wisdom about World War I, if there is such a thing, there are numerous problems 
with them. 

For instance, there were, as Scott Sagan (1986) points out, specific military 
vulnerabilities of the Entente powers — in particular, Britain’s ambiguity about an intervention 
in a continental war was seen by Berlin as an opening — and Germany’s offensive strategy was 
not altogether misguided given her goals. Indeed, he points out that "the Schlieffen Plan came 


fit of balance-of-power theory and neo-realism. 


*For a critique of the literature focusing on the offense-defense balance, see Levy (1984). 


very close to succeeding and the Germans almost did win the short war they had expected to 
fight" (Sagan 1986: 159). Hence, it is questionable, especially with respect to the Schlieffen 
Plan, that gross misperceptions can explain why offensive strategies were chosen. 

Marc Trachtenberg’s (1990/91) recent research also casts doubt on conventional 
explanations that focus on perceived offense-dominance. Using the evidence supplied by 
historians like Luigi Albertini (1952-57), L.C.F. Turner (1970), and Barbara Tuchman (1962), 
who emphasize the fateful role of offensive mobilization schedules and the subsequent loss of 
control over events in the crisis, evidence that is used by more contemporary proponents of the 
view like Stephen Van Evera (1984) and Jack Snyder (1984) to make similar claims, 
Trachtenberg reveals significant flaws in the general argument and convincingly demonstrates 
that neither the mobilization system, preemptive incentives, nor pressures from the generals 
forced the hands of political leaders. He shows that war came when it seemed unavoidable for 
political reasons, and in the crisis there was no loss of control by political leaders. In fact, 
German leaders deliberately waited for the Russians to mobilize in order to blame the start of 
the war on the Russians, and so they conceded the first move to adversaries, adopting something 
of a second strike strategy. 

The issue of British ambiguity is another problem with offense-defense arguments about 
the war. For one, the omission of British behavior from such explanations is unwarranted, 
especially as Franco-Russian capabilities were seen by all the major powers as insufficient to 
counter Germany, and Germany looked to Britain repeatedly in making strategic calculations. 
In addition, if advantages to the offense were perceived to be high and this led to tight alliances, 
then it is unclear why the British avoided a firm commitment to its Entente partners and did not 
attempt any significant deterrent posture. Christensen and Snyder (1990: 155) attempt to 
explain this anomaly by contending that "it was not unreasonable for the British to believe that 
French and Russian power would suffice to contain German expansionism. Consequently, it 
made sense for Britain to limit its involvement in the attritional campaign in order to emerge 
from the war as the strongest, least damaged power." This claim is without logical or empirical 
validity. For one, if there was a perception of offensive dominance that mattered, then 
expectations would be that war could be quick, not that there would be an attritional campaign. 
Moreover, the empirical record clearly shows that British strategists did not want to stand on 
the sidelines but rather wanted to commit more strongly to the Entente partners and felt that 
doing so was necessary to deter the Germans, something the Russians and French also 
believed.’ In addition, there is no evidence that anyone in Britain wanted to see a war even if 
Britain would emerge from it "as the strongest, least damaged power." To the contrary, there 
was a deep fear about the possibility of war. And the fact that Britain did intervene shortly after 
the Schlieffen Plan was launched bears this out. Far from the chain-ganging multipolar system 
Christensen and Snyder and other theorists focusing on the perception of offense-dominance see, 
therefore, the pre-1914 system was one with a perceived imbalance due to vulnerabilities in the 
Entente that Germany felt it could exploit, and which French, Russian, and British strategists 
all worried could be exploited. 


*See, for example, Fischer (1975: 79, 434), Sagan (1986: 169-171); Sontag (1933: 184-5, 199), 
Hamilton (1977: 327-8, 330) and the discussion later in the paper. 
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British ambivalence, in the end, is neither explained nor shown to be unimportant by 
realist arguments. Indeed many scholars argue and a great deal of evidence shows that it was 
one of the pivotal factors, as Germany took Britain’s possible actions very seriously in the years, 
months, and days leading up to the war (c.f. Kennedy 1980; Levy 1990/91; Lynn-Jones 1986; 
Sagan 1986: 169-171; Steiner 1977). Although some scholars say Germany misperceived 
Britain’s intentions (c.f., Lebow 1981: Chapter 5; Lynn-Jones 1986), the French and Russians 
were uncertain about British intentions, and British central decision-makers were themselves 
uncertain whether Britain would intervene. Hence, a better understanding of British preferences 
and of the nature of the uncertainty about British intentions is of critical importance. 

On this score, explanations focusing on the domestic politics of Britain have something 
to offer. Scholarship on British policy-making during the July Crisis contends that British 
leaders were constrained by domestic political concerns (Gordon 1974; Levy 1990/91). As Levy 
(1990/91: 158) puts it, although Grey and his colleagues in the Foreign Office "recognized that 
British interests in the integrity of France and the balance of power in Europe required British 
intervention,...significant factions in the Cabinet, Parliament, the financial community, and 
elsewhere preferred neutrality." While other scholars like Sean Lynn-Jones (1986) and Zara 
Steiner (1977) see Grey and his Foreign Office as having been largely autonomous in their 
external dealings until late in the July Crisis, and thus blame Grey for not having issued an 
earlier warning to Germany and for hoping an accommodative posture would work, most 
evidence, including that supplied by Steiner (1977), contradicts the notion that Grey thought a 
conciliatory policy best. The historical record shows that Grey felt, from the time he entered 
office, that a strong balancing commitment would be best, but that he recognized throughout his 
tenure that such a policy would never receive approval in the Cabinet or in the Parliament. 
Indeed, after some political conflicts, Grey consciously avoided doing anything that would 
require the approval of, or which would upset, the Parliament and the Cabinet. Such events and 
his behavior are consistent with his subsequent statements on the difficulties of overcoming 
parliamentary and Cabinet constraints. Thus, Grey saw himself as constrained, and to the extent 
he was autonomous it was either because he was able to do some things secretly or because he 
did not violate the boundaries of what the Cabinet and the Parliament deemed acceptable 
behavior. Only in this way could he avoid "ruffling their feathers." Hence, the domestic 
political constraints on Grey must be considered in trying to understand the straddle policy, and 
I shall argue below that economic interdependence had much to do with shaping the interests of 
those opposed to a tough international policy. 

Just as British domestic politics is important, explanations focusing on German domestic 
politics are also salient to understanding Germany’s aggressive preferences in the international 
system. Michael Gordon (1974) and Jack Snyder (1990/91, 1991), drawing from work by 
Alexander Gerschenkron (1962) and by Samuel Huntington (1968), explain the nature of German 
foreign policy as the product of its late industrialization process and the inadequacy of German 
political institutions to adapt to the socioeconomic changes of modernization. These factors 
distorted the political process and gave rise to narrow interests that wanted to pursue an 
aggressive foreign policy. 

While such an explanation is illuminating about the origins of Germany’s aggressive 
tendencies, it is insufficient for explaining behavior, for it fails to link preferences to strategic 
interaction with others, especially Britain. Their stories are therefore incomplete by not 
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addressing the beliefs that German officials held about Britain. Indeed, the historical record 
shows this is essential to consider as well, because German officials repeatedly considered the 
likely actions of Britain and others. Though there were clearly aggressive preferences and they 
were formed for domestic political economic reasons, German leaders were not haphazardly 
reckless. Rather they made quite careful assessments of the situations they were faced with and 
the prospects for British intervention in a Continental war. In my alternative explanation I build 
on such arguments while rectifying this inattention to strategic interaction by explaining the bases 
of the beliefs that the leaders held with regard to Britain’s intentions, and how all of this shaped 
Germany’s foreign policy. This too is traced to the nature of economic interdependence. 

In sum, realist arguments focusing on strategic considerations and misperceptions 
inadequately explain World War I. Moreover, it is also apparent that Britain and Germany are 
the pivotal actors in the years, months, and days leading up to the First World War, and what 
is important to explain is Britain’s ambiguous behavior up to August 4, 1914, and the effects of 
the uncertainty that others, particularly Germany, had about Britain’s intentions. In addition, 
the bases of Germany’s aggressive foreign policies needs to be explained. And it was suggested 
that domestic political and/or economic factors may have played a role in both Britain and in 
Germany with respect to the preferences each had, Germany’s views of British intentions, and 
the strategies they pursued. There is not, though, a theory encompassing each of these vital 
elements of the pre-war situation. I now elucidate such an argument by explaining how 
economic interdependence, and as an intervening variable, political structure, could have been 
critical determinants of these factors. I then apply the argument to the historical record. 
Economic Interdependence and the Balance of Power: An Alternative Explanation for the First 
World War* 

As noted, economic liberalism fails to predict the aggressive behavior of Germany and 
World War I, for up to August 1914 the great power system was, by all accounts, highly 
interdependent economically and was increasingly so until the launching of the Schlieffen Plan.° 
Indeed, even those partial to the view that high levels of economic interdependence reduce the 
prospects for conflict admit that this is the one significant exception to the theory (Polachek 
1980; Rosecrance and Stein 1973). And realist theories, it was shown, inadequately account for 
the ambivalence of Britain and/or are incorrect in their assertions that tight alliances and spiral 
dynamics caused events to spin out of control and lead to world war. 

Yet both realist and liberal theories have something to offer. Realism properly 
emphasizes that the use or threat of force is an essential characteristic of international relations. 
Where it falls short in this case (and more generally) is in adequately explaining state 
preferences toward the use or threat of force and in understanding the beliefs that states have 
about others’ preferences (i.e., their assessments of others under uncertainty). Economic 
liberalism, meanwhile, is correct to point out that states are often concerned about matters of 


“The theoretical argument made below is derived from a broader theory I have elucidated most 
recently in Papayoanou (1993). 


‘See the studies by Deutsch and Eckstein (1961), Rosecrance and Stein (1973), Rosecrance, 
Alexandroff, Koehler, Kroll, Lacqueur, and Stocker (1977), Katzenstein (1975). Even Waltz (1979) sees 
economic interdependence as having been high in the pre-1914 period. 
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low politics, but fails to specify when and how interdependence matters for high politics 
concerns. This I attempt to do below in laying out an argument which unites the analytic 
components of economic liberalism with arguments from the literature on the extraction and 
mobilization of economic resources and political support, and which also attributes a role to 
political structure to account for states’ preferences, beliefs about others’ preferences, and 
strategies in balance-of-power politics.° This argument has two underlying premises — that 
economic liberalism goes wrong in part because it fails to pay adequate attention to political 
structure, and that economic interdependence can have profound effects on high politics.’ 

Interdependence and Balancing. The importance of economic interdependence on 
balance-of-power politics in the great power system stems from the modernization process of the 
late nineteenth century. Industrialization, urbanization, and political centralization have resulted 
in linkages between modern states and their societies growing tighter in most cases, and so great 
powers since the late nineteenth century have usually been characterized by significant limits on 
state autonomy, even on matters of high politics. Hence, in contrast with earlier periods and 
with non-modernized countries, there has been a closer, more interactive relationship between 
state and society as modern states have had to be responsive to their societies, and societal forces 
have had a substantial degree of effectiveness in pressuring the state.* Although modern states 
have retained significant and ultimate decision-making powers, statesmen since the late 
nineteenth century have not worked in a political vacuum and had unlimited resources at their 
disposal. As a result, the publicness and costliness of balancing by alliance, internal 
mobilization, or both can entail significant political implications for state leaders. Leaders have 
to extract and mobilize economic resources and political support from society, a process which 
can be quite constraining, and one which can bring political costs to leaders seeking or making 
balancing commitments (Barnett 1990; Barnett and Levy 1991; Lamborn 1983, 1985; Haskel 
1980). Asa result, though state leaders of great powers charged with national security concerns 
typically prefer to balance against prevailing external threats, they may not because they are 
directly or structurally constrained by societally-based political economic interests. 


‘I am using the language and logic of signaling games here. That is, games of incomplete 
information where actors can try to signal their preferences as poker players do with their bets. 


"In doing so, the theory follows on Rosecrance and Stein’s (1973: 12; also Kaiser 1971) insight that 
the economic effects were not "fully comprehended within the political realm" before the First World 
War and that interdependence was not as "politically significant" as it is today. They do not, though, 
develop a liberal theory that is concerned with the interactive effects of domestic politic processes and 
economic interdependence. 


‘For a nice review of the literature on interdependence in both classical and newer variants of 
liberalism, see Stein (forthcoming 1993a). The economic liberals I draw on in this discussion (both above 
and below) include Cooper (1968, 1970); Kaiser (1971); Keohane and Nye (1977/1989); Morse (1970, 
1976); Rosecrance and Stein (1973); Rosecrance (1986); Ruggie (1982). 

The characteristics of modernization discussed above are from Morse (1970, 1976). I am taking 
a Gershenkronian perspective here in that, to be great powers, states need to be industrialized, a critical 
component of modernization (Gerschenkron 1962). They would not be great powers if they are not, for 
they would not possess the requisite capabilities to have that status (see also Organski 1968). 
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Constraints can come from groups that oppose a particular policy goal, have political 
access, and control valuable resources (Lamborn 1983: 128), or the society-at-large can have 
a constraining effect given the consequences of costly security policies for the economy and for 
social welfare spending (Barnett 1990). Consequently, state leaders can be faced with significant 
political risks if they undertake policies which have adverse implications for the power of key 
members in the decision-making coalition (Lamborn 1985: 387) or for the broader interests of 
society. On the other hand, the pursuit of strategic policies that are consonant with, or 
beneficial to, the interests of societal forces can yield significant political gains to state leaders. 
In short, security policies have implications for society, and because of the interactive state- 
society relationship we have seen in most modernized countries since the late nineteenth century, 
leaders must be concerned with domestic societal interests when playing balance-of-power 
politics internationally.* 

Drawing simultaneously on this concern with extraction and mobilization and on 
economic liberalism, I would suggest there are good reasons to believe that economic 
interdependence has played a critical role in determining the capacities of leaders to pursue 
internal and external balancing policies. The reason is that, since the late nineteenth century, 
economic ties or their absence have given rise to powerful domestic societal forces that are 
affected adversely or positively by particular security policies. Internationalist economic forces 
will be concerned about whether security policies protect or threaten their interests abroad, while 
inward-looking economic interests having little at stake internationally are likely to be disaffected 
by costly activist policies. In turn, such interests should impact on the ultimate preferences of 
States in balance-of-power politics since leaders of modernized states usually lack autonomy and 
need to extract and mobilize economic resources and political support from society. 

Leaders’ capacities to balance will depend on whether the particular set and depth of 
economic ties their state has produces complementary societal interests for balancing or not. If 
interests are highly complementary, the extraction and mobilization process will be conducive 
to firm counterbalancing; status quo powers will have relatively hawkish preferences as they will 
be more inclined to use force to respond to an upset to the balance of power and will be less 
averse to costly balancing commitments than will status quo powers whose state leaders and 
societal forces have divergent interests. 

One would expect that as interdependence among status quo powers increases to high 
levels, the complementarity of state strategists’ and societal interests in balancing will be quite 
significant, ceteris paribus. For one, a large number of vested interests with a stake in other 
status quo powers and in the stability of economic ties with those states will have a strong 
interest in supporting, and direct influence on, security policies that protect trade and investment. 
Moreover, the adjustment costs to a state’s economy if interdependence breaks down will be 
substantial when economic ties are significant, so political leaders charged (by society-at-large) 
with insuring the health of their economies should have both incentives and a permissive 
environment in which they can pursue counterbalancing policies. Hence, leaders seeking to 
pursue balancing policies have both direct and structural societal pressures to pursue balancing 


°As Michael Barnett (1990) argues, the state-society relationship is crucial to consider in doing a 
political economy of a state’s mobilization of resources for national security (or, war preparation). 
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when interdependence with other status quo powers is strong. Moreover, to the extent that allies 
are necessary, the division of labor and complementarity of highly interdependent status quo 
powers’ economies will make the costs of mobilizing resources for war preparation less costly 
than if states were left to their own devices. All of this implies, therefore that the capacity of 
leaders of status quo powers to extract resources and mobilize political support for balancing is 
a direct function of economic interdependence among status quo powers, ceteris paribus. 
Hence, as interdependence among status quo powers reaches high levels, they are likely to be 
quite hawkish and likely to balance firmly against threats. 

The capacity to balance is, however, likely to be an inverse function of status quo 
powers’ level of interdependence with revisionist powers, for the complementarity of state 
security and societal economic interests in balancing should decrease as the significance of their 
economic ties increases. The reason is that a large number of vested interests with a stake in 
the stability of economic ties with the revisionist power(s) are likely to be opposed to 
confrontational political-military policies that could jeopardize those links. Moreover, the 
adjustment costs to one’s economy if economic interdependence breaks down as a result of 
confrontational policies will be substantial, causing state leaders who are structurally constrained 
to protect the health of their economies to be wary about firmly opposing potential revisionist 
powers. Hence, as long as the security threat from a potential revisionist power does not imperil 
the economic links, leaders will be directly and structurally constrained by societal pressures to 
not balance firmly against those they are highly interdependent with; the political costs to doing 
otherwise can be great. All of this makes the process of resource extraction and mobilization 
of political support relatively difficult, so status quo powers are likely to be more dovish as their 
interdependence with revisionist powers increases. 

Where interdependence for status quo powers is strong with both other status quo and 
revisionist powers (as was the case for Britain in this case), societal pressures go in different 
directions, weakening the capacity for balancing. While many societal economic interests will 
want state leaders to protect their significant international interests, the appropriate security 
policy is not likely to be one of balancing if the security threat does not threaten economic ties, 
for confrontational political-military policies could jeopardize the economic relationship with 
revisionist powers. And since there will be powerful groups with control over vital resources 
advocating policies that preserve economic ties, and the adjustment costs to the economy of a 
breakdown in the ties will be high, leaders will be wary about undertaking balancing 
commitments.'® Moreover, while a costly attempt at deterrence reaps no tangible or intangible 
gains to state leaders if successful, and because a confrontational posture could hurt the 
economic relationship with the revisionist power(s), the near-term political liability to state 
leaders of not siding with societal economic interests will be significant.!' Thus, leaders of 
Status quo powers will be constrained from adopting hawkish policies, and will be impelled to 


Hirschman (1945/1980) provides a nice discussion of the constraints of vested interests and 
adjustment costs, but does not apply it to a situation such as this. 


"'A similar argument about how political risks can cause leaders to adopt suboptimal policies can be 
found in Lamborn (1985). 
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pursue a good deal of cooperation with, rather than confrontation of, revisionist powers. Weak 
balancing postures are, therefore, expected from status quo powers. 

Economic interdependence is likely to affect not only the preferences of, and signals sent 
by, status quo powers, but also their beliefs about the interests of other great powers in balance- 
of-power politics. This is because the transparency of international economic interdependence 
and its domestic ramifications will give rise to expectations for leaders of the implications for, 
and capacities of, their counterparts in balance-of-power politics. As a result, the beliefs that 
state leaders have about others’ preferences should covary to a large extent with the actual 
preferences. In other words, state leaders should have strong expectations about what their 
counterparts’ interests are in balance-of-power politics. Leaders of status quo powers will 
therefore be able to make strong assessments about the prospects of allies abandoning or 
entrapping them,’ and revisionist powers will have a fairly good idea about whether status quo 
powers will be constrained from coming through on balancing commitments in the short run. 
The firmness or weakness of balancing commitments will be signals reinforcing beliefs that 
others have about status quo powers’ resolve. Hence, the weaker the balancing, the more likely 
the system will be unstable, for status quo powers should be reluctant to ally with one another 
for fear of abandonment or entrapment, and revisionist powers will be optimistic about their 
chances for pursuing aggression without immediate opposition. 

All in all, the nature of economic ties will influence not only the resolve of, and 
likelihood of balancing commitments by, status quo powers to thwart aggression, but also the 
credibility of commitments and the interpretation of failures to commit in balance-of-power 
politics. Hence, economic interdependence is an independent variable that will have a generally 
strong effect on states’ preferences and beliefs about others’ preferences, and thus their signaling 
strategies and the credibility of commitments in balance-of-power politics. 

Political Structure and Interdependence. The effects of economic interdependence may 
be muted, however, by particular political institutions which distort the state-society relationship 
so that society does not have the capacity to constrain the state in the ways just discussed. 
Although most modernized states have had the institutional mechanisms which give rise to such 
constraints, some have not. Hence, I argue that it is best to think of domestic political structure 
as an intervening variable, and I contend that states leaders in democracies will be constrained 
by economic interdependence in the ways suggested above, but that leaders in some non- 
democratic regimes — those which effectively shut internationalist interests out of the political 
process — will not be. 

One would expect that economic interest groups and the median voter who have a vested 
interest in economic interdependence are going to be fairly powerful in relation to the state in 
democracies, and so their demands are more likely to be heard and met, and/or state leaders will 
feel constrained to pursue policies that are largely consistent with the interests of these forces." 


On abandonment and entrapment, see G. Snyder (1984). 


"See Jack Snyder (1990, 1991), though his argument is about diffuse interests having more power, 
while I see the openness of democracies as allowing both interest groups and the median voter to wield 
influence. 
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Societal interests will be less powerful in relation to the state in some non-democracies, though. 
While the dominant political coalition of a non-democratic state may be internationalist,’* in 
other non-democracies those forces are shut out of the political process. For instance, in many 
authoritarian regimes the leadership is quite autonomous from societal forces and not held in 
check by interest groups and median voters. And in praetorian polities, as Jack Snyder points 
out, the institutional framework may ineffectively assimilate struggles between competing 
groups, and so narrow interest groups with a disproportionate influence can capture national 
policy and pursue reckless policies.'* All in all, then, economic interdependence is likely to 
have significant effects except in those non-democracies in which societal forces cannot constrain 
the state because of the structure of political institutions. 

Consequently, domestic political structure acts as an intervening variable. For our 
purposes here, the institutional makeup helps account for why great powers might have 
revisionist aspirations despite being strongly tied to other great powers economically. That is, 
great powers might risk war and jeopardize their beneficial economic ties because of distorted 
political institutions. Such was the case, I shall argue below, with Germany before the First 
World War,’* a country highly dependent on the international economy but one which pursued 
very aggressive policies and had revisionist aspirations. "’ 

Applying the argument. There is general agreement that, in the aggregate, economic 
interdependence was quite high in the great power system. For the three biggest European 
powers, Germany, Great Britain, and France, total trade (i.e., exports and imports) as a 
percentage of gross national product (GNP) was 38%, 52%, and 54% respectively in the years 
leading up to World War I (Waltz 1979: 212), and large shares of the major powers’ trade was 


It is not necessarily true that all economic interest groups will be advocating cooperation when 
economic ties are extensive, for some, such as firms in relatively scarce factors of production, will be 
hurt by interdependence (see Rogowski 1987, 1989). But in the short run — in a static sense — if 
economic interdependence is strong, there are substantial forces in favor of, and benefiting from 
international links, and it is reasonable to presume that under such conditions the internationalist position 
should win out in a democracy. 


“Tsarist Russia in the late nineteenth century and present-day China might be two examples. 


The discussion draws partially from Jack Snyder (1990: 19-20 especially, 1991; also Huntington 
1968: 81-2, 195-8), though there are some important conceptual differences. 


Japan in the 1930s is also such a case (c.f., Barnhart 1987). 


There are several alternative explanations to this, chiefly at the systemic level-of-analysis. To put 
it briefly, these conceptions look at factors of vulnerability and incentives that attain when economic 
interdependence is at significant levels, and which lead to the possibility of conflictual policies (Choucri 
and North 1975; North 1977; Waltz 1979; Hirshleifer 1991). I find none persuasive in looking at great 
power relationships, for they do not demonstrate at any convincing level that economic interest groups 
or state leaders would risk war against other great powers. It does seem reasonable to presume, however, 
that imperialism against small states may be advocated and pursued to assure access, but this is much 
safer/less risky, and therefore a much more palatable alternative than is imperialism against great powers. 
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with one another while the City of London produced great financial integration.'"* There was 
also great factor price equalization as wholesale price levels were closely associated, so 
economies were responding very quickly to price changes in other economies (Rosecrance, 
Alexandroff, Koehler, Kroll, Lacqueur, and Stocker 1977). International trade and capital flows 
increased at a dramatic rate as well in the years leading up to the war. Trade flow increased 
from 1890 to 1913 at a rate of 63.5% per decade, and capital flow jumped by a per decade rate 
of 83.8% from 1900 to 1913 (Katzenstein 1975: 1024). 

For Britain and Germany, the pivotal actors in European balance-of-power politics before 
World War I, the economic relationship was particularly strong. Although the British had a 
balance-of-payments deficit with Germany, earnings from invisibles such as shipping, insurance, 
commodity-dealing, banking and especially overseas investments more than compensated for it 
(Kennedy 1983: 93-4). In fact, a large part of German foreign trade was financed by London 
banks, which facilitated Germany’s acquisition of raw materials (for which it had an enormous 
demand), and Lloyds of London insured much of the German merchant marine (Kennedy 1983: 
95). Moreover, Britain was the leading market for German exports in 1913 (Kennedy 1980: 
294-5). Although there were some rivalries and strains in the economic relationship, overall 
there was a great complementarity and mutual beneficence as Britain and Germany gained from 
trade and financial ties. 

Given this economic situation and the argument elucidated, we would expect British 
leaders to have substantial difficulty extracting and mobilizing economic resources and political 
support to balance against Germany, her most important economic partner. The hypothesized 
reason, which the case study should illustrate, is that many societal economic interests will be 
averse to confrontational political-military policies that could jeopardize the economic 
relationship, and British leaders should also be wary about the high adjustment costs to the 
economy of a breakdown in the ties. Hence, we should see British leaders directly and 
structurally constrained from adopting firm balancing policies, and that they will be impelled to 
pursue a good deal of cooperation with Germany. Hence, British leaders should only weakly 
balance because of the limits on their autonomy and the nature of economic ties. 

The argument elucidated also posits that Germany, having aggressive, revisionist 
aspirations, must have had a non-democratic political structure that effectively shut out 
internationalist economic interests. Otherwise, the nature of economic interdependence should 
have constrained German leaders to pursue more pacific policies. Moreover, the transparency 
of economic interdependence and its domestic ramifications also implies that German leaders 
should have recognized significant constraints on British leaders in balance-of-power politics. 
Hence, the case study should demonstrate that weak balancing commitments by Britain would 
have reinforced an optimism (or, confidence) that Britain might not intervene on the Continent, 
and so German leaders would see opportunities for successful aggression. 

I will now illustrate how the argument ties in with the historical records for Britain and 
Germany in the years, months, and days leading up to Britain’s ultimate decision to intervene 
on the continent in August 1914. 


*®Calleo (1978: 39) points out that three-quarters of German foreign trade was within Europe. 
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The British Side 

When British Foreign Secretary Sir Edward Grey and the Liberal Government came to 
power in December 1905, they saw a need to deal firmly with the increasing German threat. 
Russia had been weakened by internal revolution and the Russo-Japanese War, so the Franco- 
Russian alliance was no longer an effective counterweight to Germany, and Britain was therefore 
in position to tilt the balance on the Continent, a balance seen as threatened by the Germans, 
who were perceived to be seeking control over the Continent and to be acquiring the means to 
do so (Steiner 1977: chapters 2, 3). Grey and his colleagues in the Foreign Office believed that 
Germany’s threat to the European balance of power required that Britain respond firmly with 
both internal balancing and a tighter alliance with France and Russia. 

British behavior was far from as firm as the Foreign Office thought adequate, however. 
In the years, months, and days leading up to August 1914, Grey pursued a "straddle policy" — 
a policy of enfente balancing and internal mobilization, particularly with the naval buildup, but 
also an unwillingness to commit to support France or Russia in the event of German aggression 
and the pursuit of a vigorous dérente policy with Germany. Policy differed from the goals and 
prescriptions of the strategists because of the effect of direct and structural domestic political 
constraints on Grey and the Foreign Office. Pressure groups, the Cabinet, and the Parliament, 
whose interests were in large part shaped by economic interdependence, constrained Grey 
directly or indirectly (i.e., structurally) from pursuing a stronger line against Germany from 
1906 through the July Crisis. It took Germany’s military actions in August 1914 to change the 
domestic political landscape. This was true even of the most significant forms of balancing that 
were undertaken in the years leading up to the July Crisis — the Enrente with France and the 
naval buildup to respond to the German challenge to British supremacy on the high seas — 
which were significantly circumscribed in their scope by political economic constraints, and in 
the end hardly constituted an effort to match the perceived threat. 

In their attempts to respond firmly to the German naval challenge, the strategists in 
Britain were most successful in getting their preferences through the political process, but there 
were significant political battles and Grey and his colleagues did not always get their way. With 
the launching of the first dreadnoughts in early 1906, shortly after the Liberal Government came 
to power, Britain was, in Grey’s words, "more supreme at sea than we have ever been," and 
the strategists sought to build two battleships for every one Germany constructed. But the 
launching of the dreadnoughts was not warmly received by many Liberals who thought 
themselves pacifists and felt that unless expenditure on armaments was reduced, social reforms 
would require higher taxes (Sontag 1933: 108, 113, 120, 127, 129, 132). Thus, when the 
Germans passed their supplementary naval law in late 1907, a clear challenge to British 
supremacy on the high seas, political battles ensued within Britain. Many in the Liberal Cabinet 
proposed exploratory discussions with the Germans, and there was a significant battle over the 
number of dreadnoughts to be built between two camps. On the one side, Grey and his allies 
— Runciman, Crewe, McKenna, and Buxton — wanted six, as did the Admiralty, while the so- 
called "economists" in the Cabinet were in favor of only four. Significantly for the present 
argument, the "economists" included Churchill of the Board of Trade, and Harcourt, Burns, and 
Morley — strong representatives of business circles in the Cabinet — as well as two other 
members, Simon and Beauchamp (Robbins 1977a: 10-11; Kennedy 1980: 458-9). 
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Ultimately, in the face of strong public criticism from Balfour and other Conservative 
leaders who exaggerated the German buildup, and because of the strong beliefs that the German 
menace was a reality among most of the diplomatic service and permanent staff of the Foreign 
Office, Prime Minister Asquith was able to get the Cabinet to agree that four ships be built 
immediately, and that four more could be ordered by April 1910 if German construction 
appeared to make such a step necessary. Although Grey and his allies got their way for the 
most part, it was not without great difficulty and it revealed serious disquiet in the Cabinet that 
could not be ignored in the making of foreign policy (Robbins 1977a: 9-13; Sontag 1933: 129- 
31). 

With respect to relations with France from the first years of the Liberal Government up 
to the July Crisis, the strategists felt the peace could be maintained if Germany was met with 
overwhelming power, which meant that, in addition to building two battleships for every one 
constructed by Germany, the Enrente should be made into an alliance so there would be a 
stabilizing deterrent (Sontag 1933: 129, 132; Steiner 1977: Chapter 3). However, such a firm 
and public external balancing posture lacked political support. While military and naval 
conversations took place and the General Staff drew up plans for a Continental commitment, ail 
of this was kept secret (from the Cabinet) as much as possible and no pledge of support was 
given to France despite repeated requests. Policy toward the French had to be approached in 
this manner so as to maintain party unity, which was in jeopardy because Liberal-Imperialists 
were opposed to a binding commitment, as were the Radicals, who also wanted to shift money 
from arms expenditures and toward social welfare programs (Robbins 1977a: 5-6). In addition, 
Grey recognized that he must carry out the popular wish to not undertake binding commitments 
with other powers (Sontag 1933: 131-2; Steiner 1977: Chapters 2-3). Even following the second 
Moroccan crisis, in 1911, the most Grey and Prime Minister Asquith would commit to were 
secret military and naval conversations between the general staffs of France and Britain, but the 
Cabinet as a whole was still not informed (Robbins 1977a: 15). All in all, then, Grey was 
hardly autonomous in the making of foreign policy. Although some policies could be made and 
implemented secretly, public commitments and firm, meaningful balancing measures were 
impossible. As Eyre Crowe remarked in January 1911, 


The fundamental fact of course is that the Entente is not an alliance. For purposes 
of ultimate emergencies it may be found to have no substance at all. For an 
Eniente is nothing more than a frame of mind, a view of general policy which is 
shared by the governments of two countries, but which may be, or become, so 
vague as to lose all content (quoted in Hamilton 1977: 324). 


On August 23, 1911, a special meeting of the Committee on Imperial Defence (CID) was 
held by Asquith to determine British military and naval strategy in the event of war. The 
Cabinet had not been informed of this meeting and no ‘dissenter’ was present. However, the 
meeting did not remain secret for long, and many in the Cabinet were determined to check the 
strategists (Robbins 1977a: 15). Thus, in November 1911 the Cabinet called into question the 
secret military conversations and Grey had to agree to state that they were non-binding and 
required Cabinet sanction (Hamilton 1977: 325). The Cabinet also would not allow the landing 
of the British Expeditionary Force (BEF) on the Continent, and Asquith was impelled to agree 
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that no communication should take place between general staffs which could, directly or 
indirectly, commit the country to military or naval intervention. In addition, the number of 
Cabinet Ministers who regularly attended the CID went up (Robbins 1977a: 15). 

The increased direct Cabinet influence in strategic affairs was most notable in 1912, when 
Grey and Cambon exchanged letters on November 22-23 reiterating that consultation between 
experts did not commit the governments to anything more than consultations. As K.G. Robbins 
(1977a: 20) puts it, this "was a collective Cabinet decision." Although it is unclear whether 
Grey personally agreed with maintaining such flexibility, his fellow strategists, such as Crowe 
and Nicolson, certainly wanted stronger ties but recognized the constraints imposed by the 
Cabinet. Recommending an understanding with France that would have "very much the 
character of a defensive alliance" as the "cheapest, simplest, and safest solution", Nicolson also 
understood the Cabinet would oppose it and lamented to Bertie, "we can hardly continue sitting 
on the fence very much longer and continue to give evasive and uncertain answers" (quoted in 
Hamilton 1977: 330). But sit on the fence Britain did. 

Relations with Russia were of an even more hands-off nature. Grey wanted stronger ties 
with Russia since his ascension to power in 1905, as did his colleagues in the Foreign Office, 
but he had been met by strong opposition in the Cabinet where there was great distrust of the 
Tsarist regime. As in the case of relations with the French, there was an increasing assertion 
of the Cabinet’s role in the making of Russian policy. With Liberals upset with the Anglo- 
Russian Entente, Grey was impelled to argue on 27 November 1911 that no British Government 
would make secret agreements on matters of first-rate importance (Robbins 1977a: 16). 

In the Balkan crises of 1912-13 the British strategists continued to be constrained. Sir 
Arthur Nicolson, the British Undersecretary, wrote to the ambassador at St. Petersburg during 
the crises, "I do not know how much longer we shall be able to follow our present policy of 
dancing on a tight rope, and not be compelled to take some definite line or other." And 
Nicolson felt that closer ties with Russia and France could serve to be a deterrent of Germany: 
"I am convinced that if the Triple Entente could be converted into another Triple Alliance, the 
peace of Europe would be assured for a generation or two." As Raymond Sontag (1933: 184-5) 
puts it, "This prospect was more tempting than dancing on a tight rope." But dance on a tight 
rope Britain did. When the Austrians delivered their German-supported ultimatum of October 
1913 demanding that Serbians leave Albania within eight days, the British, as well as the 
French, backed off. Even though Russia was allied with Serbia, she had to give way. Anda 
month later, in the Liman von Sanders affair in Turkey, England again in Russia’s eyes 
permitted the Triple Alliance to win (Sontag 1933: 186-8). 

In sum, Cabinet distrust of, and opposition to agreements with, Russia, only makes sense 
when one considers domestic politics. While there were a few strategic concerns with giving 
assurances to what was perceived to be a potentially reckiess major power, the strategists 
certainly wanted stronger political-military ties with Russia to at least avoid realignment by 
Russia into Germany’s camp, and at best to have something of a deterrent against Germany.’ 


"Michael Ekstein (1971: 121-8), in fact, argues that the Germans used Russian policy to get Grey 
to distance Britain from Russia by saying that Russian policy supported warlike elements in Germany. 
Since, Ekstein contends, Grey believed there to be both a war party and a peace party at Berlin, and 
wanted to support the latter, he was ambiguous toward the Russians. Although I do not believe this was 
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It was Cabinet opposition that prevented a tighter alliance, or an alliance for that matter. And 
that Cabinet opposition can be understood in terms of the present argument. British-Russian 
economic ties were not significant, so strong British balancing commitments with Russia would 
not be likely because of the absence of societally-supported interests. 

It must be made clear that many of the domestic opponents of a firm balancing policy, 
both pressure groups and Cabinet members, had economic concerns driven by the pattern and 
depth of economic interdependence, and did play a significant role in the strategic policy-making 
process. Cabinet members who were strong supporters of business and financial interests and 
a majority of the party checked the strategists by refusing to accept a fixed alliance. As 
Kennedy puts it, "preservation of party unity ensured that neither protection nor conscription 
became official policies in Britain" (Kennedy 1980: 359). Even staff talks would not have been 
supported by Liberal-imperialist ministers without a firm commitment that the country had not 
been bound (Kennedy 1980: 426). And business circles, generally against the thought of war, 
were represented at the Cabinet level by Morley, Burns, Harcourt, Simon, and Beauchamp, and 
more moderately by 6 or 8 ministers,” people who had been, as the earlier discussion points 
out, significant players in strategic issues, such as in the controversy over the building of the 
dreadnoughts and in neutrality talks with Germany. Grey was also constrained by MPs from 
his own party in the House of Commons, especially traditional Cobdenites and moderates, who 
pressured for a détente (Kennedy 1980: 458-459). 

British commercial and financial interests also had direct influence on Grey and other 
Foreign Office officials given the close contacts that could be developed through the Foreign 
Office’s Commercial Department.”4 Although Grey acted, to some extent, in the British 
official tradition of non-intervention in commercial and financial affairs, he also cooperated in 
certain circumstances for political reasons with specific financial or commercial institutions and 
associations, or alternatively, where a threat existed to the continuance of a ‘fair field and no 
favour’ for British trade and investment he would also cooperate with those entities (Robbins 
1977b: 88). Moreover, Grey was well aware that British business, which applauded the 
improvement in Anglo-German political relations prior to 1914, wanted no disturbance of the 
peace (Hoffman 1964: 278-9). 

One manifestation of the impact that economic interests had in the strategic policy-making 
process came in the CID meetings after 1911. The meetings were prompted by the fact that the 


the only reason for the policy toward Russia, it does point up the fears that Britain had with the potential 
recklessness of the tsarist regime. 


Robbins’ (1977a: 21) list of what he labels as the “economists" in the Cabinet includes Samuel, 
Hobhouse, Beauchamp, Pease, Runciman, McKenna, and Simon. 


*1As the international economy grew rapidly in the late nineteenth century, British Foreign Secretaries 
found themselves increasingly compelled to eschew the doctrines of laissez-faire and to develop much 
closer relationships with financiers and traders (Robbins 1977b: 87). As Ross J.S. Hoffman puts it, "The 
new business world was fashioning a new diplomacy." In addition, it is remarkable how central Grey 
was to what went on in the Foreign Office’s commercial department. See the documents in the Foreign 

Office Commercial Series (F.O. 368). 
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City of London was profiting enormously from the growth in the trade of foreign countries and 
that it depended, as any international credit system does, on a stable international environment 
(i.e., one without the threat of war), an environment which was threatened by the scare of the 
second Moroccan crisis in 1911 (Kennedy 1983: 93-4). As Raymond Sontag (1933: 145) points 
out, credit was notoriously subject to panic and England, with its many economic interests, was 
particularly sensitive to “the doom which threatened Europe." 

The CID investigations revealed that gold stocks held in France and Germany were very 
considerable, and the Treasury resisted the strategists’ attempt to increase centrally held gold 
stock. The strategists also discovered a large part of German foreign trade was financed by 
London banks, which facilitated German acquisition of raw materials. This meant that at the 
outset of an Anglo-German war British banks would be owed millions of pounds by German 
industry that could not be collected, so war might bring the collapse of several important London 
banks. Finally, the strategists also learned Lloyds of London insured much of the German 
merchant marine, and the underwriters declared themselves willing to pay out for losses incurred 
in wartime by the action of any hostile power (including the Royal Navy), whereas the 
Admiralty’s strategy was precisely to capture as many German merchantmen as possible at the 
outbreak of war (Kennedy 1983: 94-5; CAB 16/18A). All in all, the representation of economic 
pressure groups in the meetings meant the strategists were not autonomous creatures but were 
faced with political economic constraints and incentives, and the evidence indicates they did in 
fact have to take such considerations into account. 

Political economic interests not only constrained Grey and the Foreign Office from 
pursuing a policy of firmness, but also pressured or impelled the strategists to something of a 
- détente strategy toward Germany. In this aspect of British policy, the role played by economic 
interests, whether directly or through Cabinet representatives, is very clear. 

This was the case when Germany sought from Britain a promise of "benevolent 
neutrality." Some in the Cabinet, such as Harcourt and Haldane, pressed for a binding clause 
of neutrality, but the strategists, such as Grey, Prime Minister Asquith, and the Foreign Office 
saw in the German request a plot to disrupt the Entente and therefore disagreed that a neutrality 
promise would be a good thing. But the strategists were met with opposition in the Cabinet by 
members who not only desired German friendship and wanted to come to terms with the 
Germans, but who also feared binding Continental commitments. However, Grey was impelled 
to try to reach an understanding with Germany and thus Haldane was sent to undertake 
negotiations with the Germans in February 1912 (Fischer 1975: 124-130). 

The German proposal of "benevolent neutrality" was rejected, but Haldane proposed 
neutrality in the case of an unprovoked attack. This the Germans were unhappy with, so 
Haldane weakened the original proposal to a promise of neutrality if Germany could not "be said 
to be the aggressor." The Germans, however, remained steadfast in demanding unconditional 
neutrality and negotiations broke down in the end of March and the beginning of April (Robbins 
1977a: 18; Fischer 1975: 124-130; Sontag 1933: 140-1). 

The reply to Germany went far beyond what Grey and his advisers were willing to give, 
but fell far short of the German proposal. England was willing to negotiate on the basis of 
retarded German construction and was also willing to make a colonial agreement, and the British 
also pointed out that the Entente contained no commitments on general policy (Robbins 1977a: 
18, 20; Sontag 1933: 140, 169-170). Moreover, the Haldane Mission is significant in 
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illustrating the power of the Cabinet and economic interests to have an impact on the Foreign 
Office’s dealings with Germany, for it was instigated in behind-the-scenes maneuvering by Ballin 
and Cassel, financial leaders in Britain and Germany, and the initial overtures reached members 
of the Cabinet who were, as Grey wrote, most likely to be favourable to it (Langhorne 1977: 
288-9) Crowe and Nicolson also expressed frustration that the Foreign Office was losing control 
over the nature of British policy in this instance. In a memorandum sent to Grey by Goschen, 
Britain’s ambassador to Germany, it was reported that Count Reventlow, a publicist, wrote an 
article on Anglo-German relations and said in the concluding paragraph, with words to the 
following effect: "There can be no possible doubt but that the relations between European 
countries would be clearer, and, above all, more straightforward and above-board if the Jewish 
financial element could be altogether excluded from exercising any direct, or even indirect, 
influence upon international diplomatic negotiations." To this, Crowe wrote in the minutes, "I 
do not often agree with Count Reventlow, but I share the view expressed in the concluding 
paragraph." And Nicolson echoed the point in saying, "I also entirely agree with the concluding 
paragraph in Count Reventlow’s article" (F.O. 371/1371 No. 17863). 

Although the Haldane Mission ended without a treaty, it is significant in illustrating the 
power of political economic interests in influencing the Foreign Office’s dealings with Germany. 
Moreover, the Haldane Mission and negotiations over the naval issue did lead to a diminution 
in the naval race after 1912. Economic interests also had an impact on the policy toward 
Germany as agreements on the Portuguese colonies and the Baghdad railway commercial 
arrangements were hammered out. Hence, something of a dérente emerged between Britain and 
Germany in the years preceding the war, and it was evidently due to Grey’s need to placate 
domestic opponents, many of whom had economic interests (Langhorne 1977: 308-9, 311; Lynn- 
Jones 1986: 125, 127; Kennedy 1980: 316).” And internationally, Grey saw that economic 
interdependence had produced a compatibility of interests in the economic sphere, and he felt 
that a conflict of interests would come at the political and strategic level (Kennedy 1980: 316). 

All in all, while the Foreign Office appears to have seen Germany as a threat, Grey was 
compelled to recognize the interests of domestic economic concerns. That is, he was not 
autonomous and therefore had to take economic interests into account and make policy toward 
Germany that appeased those interests.” In the end, a significant amount of international 
appeasement was in the policy, leading to something of an Anglo-German détente that lasted 
until the July Crisis. 

The July Crisis. An accommodative posture characterized much of Grey’s policy during 
the July Crisis as well. Upon learning of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia on July 24, Grey 
proposed mediation twice and then a four power conference within the next couple days (Levy 
1990/91). Meanwhile, the British Cabinet had its first foreign policy discussion in a month on 
the 24th. Up until then Grey, Asquith, Haldane, and Churchill worked alone as they did not 


~There was also cooperation in the Balkan Wars, but this was less clearly over economic issues. 
However, the overall impact of economic issues may have contributed in that the tone of relations was 
geared toward a cooperative posture given economic ties. 


*On how economic concerns contributed to appeasement policies from Britain before both world 
wars, see also Kennedy (1983: 17). 
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want to involve the pacifist wing of the Cabinet, and for the most part divisions within the 
Cabinet did not arise until the 27th (Steiner 1977: 222). 

Many scholars (e.g., Levy 1990/91; Lynn-Jones 1986; Steiner 1977) point to Grey’s 
autonomy in the July Crisis, noting that the Cabinet was not involved at all until July 24, and 
not strongly involved until the 29th, when the question of Belgian neutrality was raised. These 
scholars criticize Grey for proposing mediation, including a four power conference, on the 25th 
and 26th, rather than issuing a strong if informal warning, which he did not do until the 29th 
through Germany’s Ambassador Lichnowsky. They argue that divisions within the Cabinet were 
not a factor until July 27 and that until then Grey had worked alone. 

However, the facts that Grey was reluctant to involve the Cabinet, that he chose a 
conciliatory approach at first and only issued a private, informal warning later, suggest he may 
not have been autonomous. Rather, Grey appears to have recognized his domestic political 
constraints and to have adopted approaches that would not lead to a backlash; that is, policies 
that were either politically acceptable or, as in the case of the private warning, which he could 
get away with because they were not public knowledge. Grey was, in short, structurally 
constrained during the July Crisis. Even when he appears to have been working alone, the 
pattern of Grey’s behavior in the July Crisis, and the reasons for it, appear to resemble closely 
the situation in the years preceding. 

That Grey wanted to do more is a virtual certainty. As discussed, Grey wanted to 
balance firmly against Germany from the moment in December 1905 that he took charge of the 
Foreign Office. And he and his colleagues remained steadfast in their focus on the German 
threat. Yet, Grey as Foreign Minister was answerable to the Cabinet and Parliament and knew 
his limits. A week before the British decision to intervene, Grey claims to have believed: 


[If] war came, the interest of Britain required that we should not stand aside, 
while France fought alone in the West, but must support her. I knew it to be very 
doubtful whether the Cabinet, Parliament, and country would take this view on 
the outbreak of war, and through the whole of this week I had in view the 


probable contingency that we should not decide at the critical moment to support 
France (quoted in Sagan 1986: 169-70). 


And Grey’s colleague, Churchill, wrote with regard to a possible warning to Germany about a 
possible British declaration of war if Germany attacked France or violated Belgian territory, 


I am certain that if Sir Edward Grey had sent the kind of ultimatum suggested, 
the Cabinet would have broken up, and it is also my belief that up till Wednesday 
(29th) or Thursday (30th) at least, the House of Commons would have repudiated 
his action. Nothing less than the deeds of Germany would have converted the 
British nation to war (quoted in Levy 1990/91: 169). 


Indeed, when the Cabinet discussed the question of Belgian neutrality on the 29th, it 
would not agree to commit unless all the signatory powers did. And on the 31st, Grey was 
forced to accept a Cabinet decision not to send the expeditionary force to the Continent to 
preserve the unity of the government (Steiner 1977: 225, 235). 
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On August 1, Lichnowsky was reporting back to his superiors in Berlin of the possibility 
of British neutrality, a signal contrary to the previous warning.“ Moreover, the British 
government had still not committed itself to intervention at this point. Thus Grey told Cambon, 
"France must take her own decision at this moment without reckoning on an assistance that we 
are not now in a position to promise" (Sontag 1933: 200). Grey had not sent an unambiguous 
warning to Germany or given an assurance to France, nor could he have given the domestic 
political environment. 

It was not until August 2 — the day after the French and the Germans mobilized and 
Germany declared war on Russia in response to Russia’s mobilization (which Berlin had learned 
of on the 31st) — that the British Cabinet took the first step toward intervention. It then agreed 
to protect the north coast of France and the Channel against German attack, and Grey was 
permitted to relay this to Cambon. This was the first time he had given such an assurance, for 
Grey’s actions needed Cabinet sanction. The Cabinet, however, preferred a naval war to the 
dispatch of the BEF; there were still significant limits to the costs of intervention the ministers 
were willing to bear. As Steiner remarks, "the political parties had far more influence on the 
policy-making process than the professionals" (Steiner 1977: 230). 

On August 3 Grey was cheered in the House of Commons when he reviewed the crisis, 
disclosed that French-British staff conversations had taken place in previous years, spoke of 
Britain’s obligations to Belgium, and urged the necessity for war. That evening Germany 
declared war on France. Britain mobilized its army and the Cabinet issued an ultimatum to 
Berlin. The following day Germany invaded Belgium and received another British ultimatum, 
and finally a British declaration of war came at midnight the evening of August 4. Two days 
later the Cabinet agreed to send the BEF to France (Sontag 1933: 200-1). Hence, the record 
shows that Britain was not committed to maintaining the status quo, but once it had been upset, 
the necessary resources could be mobilized. Only the actions of Germany, an act of naked 
aggression, could overcome the constraints that prevented Grey and the other strategists from 
firmly balancing, and possibly deterring, the Germans.” 

The German Side 

Beginning in the late nineteenth century, Germany’s rapid industrialization process and 
its pseudo-democratic, praetorian political structure gave rise to a reckless, dominant coalition 
that translated economic interdependence into something that was not necessarily beneficial, but 
rather as something which could have pernicious effects if the situation was not altered. Rather 
than pursue a pacific foreign policy and reap the benefits of significant economic ties, therefore, 
aggressive policies that threatened to alter the nature of economic links were adopted. 

This happened despite the fact that most economic interests in Germany benefited from 
increasing interdependence and advocated good relations with Britain and other trading partners. 
The banks, export industry, and finished good industry all profited from, and lobbied for, strong 


“In addition, Prince Heinrich of Prussia had reported on July 28 that King George V had 
explicitly told him that the British government “shall try all we can to keep out of this and shall 
remain neutral" (Sagan 1986: 167-8). 


*See Stein (forthcoming 1993b) for a similar argument about U.S. intervention in World War II 
being impossible until the attack at Pearl Harbor. 
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economic links. And to oppose the interests in favor of protective tariffs — the Junkers and 
heavy industry, which were comparatively disadvantaged factors in the international economy 
— and to avoid a trade war, these internationalist economic interests formed the Hansa League 
of Commerce, Trade, and Industry in 1909. But this alliance against the right, encompassing 
a wide array of groups, was not a coherent set of interests. Moreover, heavy industry joined 
the League as a way to sabotage the interests of the banks, export industry, and finished goods 
industry from within, and it achieved a good amount of success in this regard (Fischer 1975: 22- 
5; Calleo 1978: 64-5; Kennedy 1980: 298). In addition, heavy industry and the Junkers 
constituted a powerful alliance of economic interests, one which reigned supreme in German 
politics since Bismarck (Gerschenkron 1943/1989: 88). Thus, the Hansa League was the 
product, and then the victim, of the "marriage of iron and rye." 

To a large extent, moreover, the interests of iron and rye dovetailed with the naval 
ambitions of Tirpitz and the kaiser, as well as the army’s goals and plans. Heavy industry, 
especially Krupp, had a strong financial interest in an enlarged fleet, as did the navy. 
Meanwhile, the powerful position of the Junkers, and their pressure for farm tariffs that would 
hurt Russian agrarians, and the army’s prominence and offensive Schlieffen Plan also contributed 
to an aggressive foreign policy. This coalition of army, navy, agrarians, and heavy industry saw 
an armed mercantilism as both desirable and feasible given their interests. They pushed, 
therefore, for creation of a central European customs union, Mitteleuropa, as well as pursuit of 
colonial aspirations. To achieve these goals, Germany’s foreign policy would entail an armed 
mercantilism (Calleo 1978: 40, 58-9, 69, 78-81; Fischer 1975: 11-12, 22-5, 48-50; Hirschman 
1945/1980: 54; Hoffman 1964: 302; Kehr 1977: 37-40). 

Germany’s political structure was a critical determinant of this foreign policy. As Jack 
Snyder (1990: 21-4) argues, Germany had a truncated democracy, or praetorian polity, which 
gave rise to the possibility of reckless policies. The Reichstag had no power to unseat 
government ministers, who were selected by the kaiser, and so with the kaiser’s interest in 
enhancing Germany’s international role, the coalition of iron and rye could find a home with the 
navy and army. The government was, moreover, significantly closed off from those economic 
interests favoring closer economic ties and a more pacific foreign policy. Instead there was, in 
Gerschenkron’s (1943/1989: 88) words, "an irresponsible maniac on the throne endowed with 
supreme authority over the government and the army." And the Admiral and Wilhelm could, 
therefore, fulfill much of their fascination with, and desire to build up, Germany’s fleet by 
embarking on a significant buildup with few checks. Moreover, the kaiser and the elites 
surrounding him came to fear vulnerability, or at least to propagandize about it, and to advocate 
the transformation of economic relationships on the Continent so that Germany would dictate the 
terms of economic exchange by the barrel of a gun. For Tirpitz and the kaiser a large navy was 
essential to a German world policy, an enhanced role for Germany in the international arena 
(Calleo 1978: 78-9; Fischer 1975: 50; Kehr 1977: 55; Sontag 1933: 128). Such policies would 
have been unlikely in a liberal democracy, for in such systems there is civilian control over 
militaries and the vast majority of societal interests benefiting from high levels of economic 
interdependence are unlikely to be shut out of the political process as they were in Germany. 

Even though particularistic minorities won out much of the time, it is clear that those 
groups also paid heed to the interests of those in favor of economic interdependence, and saw 
some benefits to the ties. Thus, Mitteleuropa promised trade, but within a customs union 
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dominated by Germany. And the military took economic considerations into account as well. 
For instance, Moltke noted the importance of the Schlieffen Plan lay in economic considerations, 
for it promised a short war that would not interrupt trade (Kehr 1977: 54). And Tirpitz often 
legitimized the fleet buildup by claiming it was in the service of maritime interests (Fischer 
1975: 50; Hoffmann 1964: 302; Kehr 1977: 55). 

Germany also recognized Britain was her most important economic partner and attempted 
not to alienate her entirely. Although German elites aspired for Mitteleuropa in part because 
of a fear of British protectionism (and U.S. and Russian protectionism), they were well aware 
that in the interim, until more stable economic patterns could be established, Britain had an 
ability to close off access to the colonial part of trade, especially raw materials (Kennedy 1980: 
298; Sontag 1933: 147). Thus, economic interdependence had a profound effect even in such 
an environment, and without the pseudo-democratic political structure which enabled the 
dangerous coalition of military, Junkers, and heavy industry to dictate foreign policy, it is hard 
to imagine Germany would have so aggressively asserted a stronger position on the Continent 
militarily, politically, and economically. 

Such aspirations grew stronger after Bethmann-Hollweg, a friend of the kaiser’s, replaced 
Bulow as chancellor in 1909 (Sontag 1933: 137-138). Although Bethmann turned out to be 
something of a moderating influence on the kaiser and Tirpitz (though to what extent he had 
different or shared outlooks with them is unclear), the perception of economic vulnerability and 
the aspirations for Mitteleuropa and for overseas imperialism outside the Continent got stronger 
under Bethmann’s reign. Germany sought both colonial possessions and a Continental customs 
union in which it would dominate in order to gain a measure of control over its economic 
destiny and to augment its political power relative to other great powers, especially those on the 
Continent. The minds behind the colonial and Mitteleuropa policies saw a need to ‘create a self- 
sufficient economic area, so as to make sure of our raw material requirements and to protect our 
exports’ (Fischer 1975: 234). And others spoke of the need for a policy of tariff agreements, 
a customs union of Continental Europe to protect markets (Fischer 1975: 237). As Fischer 
(1975: 363) puts it, "Common to all reflections and decisions was the determination to preserve 
the autonomous position of Germany’s economic policy."” 

Most economic interest groups were in favor of one aspect or another of the combined 
Mitteleuropa-colonial goals, albeit for different reasons, but they differed on the tenor that 
Germany’s foreign economic policy should have. On the one hand, the bankers, finished goods 
industry, and export sector — those groups which benefited most from economic ties (groups 
associated with the Hansa League and the Bund der Industriellen (BdI), and in the Reichstag 
with the bourgeois parties, the National Liberals and Progressive People’s Party) — were in 
favor of an imperialist policy in that they wanted colonial possessions to fulfill raw material 
needs, and discussed the customs union as a way to improve the Continent’s economic system. 
Yet they also had a relatively pacific outlook. Bankers, for instance, saw Germany as 
financially unprepared for war and thus they and their allies advocated peaceful approaches to 


*Thus Wilhelm II saw himself ‘directing the policy of the United States of Europe’ (Fischer 
1975: 137). 
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altering the nature of their country’s economic ties. In particular, good relations with Britain 
were a prerequisite for these groups (Fischer 1975: 121, 134, 140, 199, 203, 231-6, 260). 

In contrast, the agrarians and heavy industrialists (those with a comparative disadvantage 
in the international economy) were generally in favor of higher tariffs and against the customs 
union. The agrarians saw themselves at a comparative disadvantage relative to Hungary as well 
as in comparison with colonial states, and both agrarians and industrialists felt a customs union 
was not possible peacefully. To these sectors, maintaining German economic autonomy meant 
that Germany could not merely alter the nature of economic ties, but rather that Germany needed 
to have a measure of political control in doing so, and this might entail war. Moreover, these 
groups felt that a compromise policy with Britain was merely wishful thinking (Fischer i975: 
135, 140, 265). 

The more aggressive posture carried the day as the distribution of power in the German 
political system heavily favored the army, navy, Junkers, and heavy industry. This coalition 
was able to push through armed mercantilist policies by which Germany would reduce its 
vulnerability and satisfy the interests of the comparatively disadvantaged sectors by the barrel 
of a gun on the Continent and by protecting trade routes with a naval buildup. These groups 
also called for economic preparation for a war and the establishment of an ‘economic war 
council’. Unlike the more pacific groups, such as the bankers, who expressed pessimism about 
financial difficulties, and others advocating pacific policies, they were confident in Germany’s 
ability to do this (Fischer 1975: 235). 

The armed mercantilism resulted in a spiral dynamic internationally, which in turn 
encouraged domestic political and economic changes within Germany that reinforced and 
enhanced the power of the military, Junkers, and heavy industry. As the German governmental 
structure and the distribution of power among economic interest groups and the military within 
the system gave rise to an aggressive and protectionist foreign policy, France and Russia 
responded negatively by raising tariffs, cutting the Germans off financially, and threatening to 
cut off access to raw materials (and eventually doing so). 

The increasing closure of French and Russian markets meant that not only did the Junkers 
and heavy industry have an even harder time competing internationally in the years leading up 
to the war, but those benefitting from but also most vulnerable to a breakdown in economic ties 
with France and Russia were hurt. That is, the banks and export and finished goods industries 
began to experience the pain they wanted to avoid by way of closer ties as banks collapsed and 
exports declined. And because these sectors were relatively weak in the German political system 
in relation to the aggressive, comparatively disadvantaged, protectionist sectors, there developed 
an “if you can’t beat ’em, join ’em" attitude among the vulnerable sectors, who at least acceded 
to what the other interests wanted to do, and at best lent some support to the government’s 
policies. That is, while vulnerable economic interests initially advocated cooperative policies, 
they apparently came to see force as an acceptable remedy since they could not object given their 
ineffectiveness in the German political arena. Bankers and export industrialists thus reluctantly 
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joined the conservative forces in a logroll in favor of an aggressive foreign policy, and so the 
government’s policies were supported by a wide variety of interested groups by 1914.”’ 

One can see in this, then, that the military option was a credible one despite Germany’s 
economic dependence on other great powers because of the strength of the military and its 
alliance with Junkers and heavy industry in a truncated democratic structure. This was critical. 
German leaders could not have pursued the policies they did in a liberal democracy where the 
diffuse as well as concentrated economic interests benefiting from economic interdependence 
would be a counter to aggression, and where the civil-military balance gives pride of place to 
civilians. 

It must also be recognized that while militaries may exaggerate the possibilities for the 
successful use of force, they do not necessarily advocate military aggression. In fact, in 
Germany the military did take strategic calculations seriously. The military, as well as German 
political leaders, felt France and Russia were not prepared to fight a war, and that Britain might 
stand on the sidelines, at least long enough for the Schlieffen Plan to achieve enough success that 
British intervention in a war would be too late (c.f., Sagan 1986: 170-1). Hence, it is important 
to consider Germany’s relations with, and perceptions of, Britain, and how economic 
interdependence shaped these things. 

Germany was concerned with Britain for many years. Although the fleet buildup was 
a deliberate challenge to Britain’s supremacy on the high seas, Tirpitz was initially concerned 
about getting through the "danger zone"; that is, building the fleet without provoking Britain or 
Russia until enough ships could be built to be on a par with them (Fischer 1975: 50, 55-6). 
Once through the "danger zone" and up to the war, Germany no longer feared the weaker Russia 
and France (Sontag 1933: 142-3). Hence, strategically Britain was seen as a crucial player in 
balance-of-power politics from an early stage up to the war. 

Meanwhile, Germany’s perception of Britain was that she was a potential friend, or at 
least not necessarily an enemy. In discussing ‘his plan’ to establish a ‘United States of Europe 
against America,’ (i.e., Mitteleuropa) the Emperor noted the good relations which he had with 
King George V and the City of London, and thought that the British would not be unsympathetic 
to the idea. And it was not until August 1914, when Britain stepped into the war, that 
Mitteleuropa included Britain as a target (Fischer 1975: 137-8, 140). 

While some factions spoke in terms of an Anglo-German trade rivalry and saw that 
Britain could cut Germany off from colonies and trade, the prevailing view was that the 
economic relationship was largely complementary and that Britain, "a nation of shopkeepers," 
would be foolish to oppose Germany militarily and endanger those ties. Indeed Germany 
thought war would be disastrous to English commerce and industry, and that Britain would 
therefore stand aside. The Germans, Grey wrote after the war, could not understand why 
Britain did mobilize against them given the economic ties (Fischer 1975: 397; Hoffmann 1964: 
273-6; Sontag 1933: 147, 193). 


“Contrast this argument with Jack Snyder’s (1991: Chapter 3), which sees the logroll as the 
product of the successful propagation of myths. In my argument, many sectors joined the logroll 
reluctantly and only when they had no other choice. 
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Given that Britain was potentially an important player in balance-of-power politics and 
that there was a sense that she had common economic interests with Germany, a rapprochement 
was seen as both necessary and possible by many Germans. Moreover, domestic opposition to 
Tirpitz and Wilhelm’s policies after Morocco impelled German leaders to seek an English 
promise of neutrality. Hence, Bethmann pursued, with the support of the Hansa League and 
Deutsche Bank, a treaty of neutrality and, more generally, a dérente with Britain on the naval 
arms race and Portuguese colonies issues (Fischer 1975: 260; Langhorne 1977: 288-9; Lynn- 
Jones 1986).” 

In pursuing cooperation, though, Bethmann had much different purposes than the 
internationalist economic interests had. For Bethmann, British neutrality would serve Germany’s 
strategic interests by detaching Britain from the Enrente, and this would strengthen Germany’s 
hand in balance-of-power politics (Fischer 1975: 63-5). Those benefiting from economic 
interdependence, and therefore vulnerable to a breakdown in ties, pursued the political agreement 
and détente with Britain since they were interested in a smoother relationship with Britain that 
would best serve their particular economic interests.” Bethmann thus could use their support 
to pursue, in a duplicitous manner, his strategic goals, as long as he did so in a subtle manner 
that would not bring sanctions from domestic political economic interests. 

Bethmann was only partially successful. As discussed, the Haldane Mission ended in 
failure in that Germany was unsuccessful in getting Britain to agree to unconditional neutrality, 
and Britain wanted limits on naval armaments to preserve its supremacy on the seas. However, 
a détente emerged. There was Anglo-German cooperation during the Balkan crises of 1912- 
1913, an agreement over the Portuguese colonies, an accord on the Baghdad railway in June 
1914 which gave Britain a monopoly on river transportation in Mesopotamia in return for 
promises of nondiscrimination against German goods, and a reduced concern over the naval arms 
race, which slackened after 1912 without a formal agreement. Germany had financial needs and 
wanted to expand its army, and knew Britain was determined on the naval issue and that British 
neutrality was more likely if the naval buildup did not continue (Fischer 1975: chapter 7; Lynn- 
Jones 1986: 125, 132-4). 

The détente that emerged between Britain and Germany and Britain’s desire for an 
agreement reduced German fear. Though not entirely what Bethmann had hoped for, the dérente 
nevertheless had a great impact on German perceptions of British intentions. By 1912 Bethmann 
saw the Entente as having faded away largely, and the détente boosted German hopes for British 
neutrality (Lynn-Jones 1986: 124, 142; Sontag 1933: 142-3). Moreover, German leaders were 
optimistic about France and Russia’s shortcomings in preparedness, and they continued to feel 
Britain did not want a war because she was afraid for her trade, had difficulties with her 
colonies, and respected the German navy as a ‘factor to be reckoned with by England now’ 
(Fischer 1975: 475). 


“In fact, influential banker Albert Ballin was instrumental in making the first moves for the 
Haldane Mission (Langhorne 1977: 288-9). 


*It is noteworthy that the Junkers and heavy industry, the Conservative economic forces, were 
opposed to any agreement with Britain. 
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The beliefs Germany held about Britain given the economic factor, and the signals sent 
by the British, undoubtedly signified to the Germans that Britain was dovish in the handful of 
years leading up to the war. That is, Britain’s weak behavior reinforced German beliefs of 
British dovishness. German leaders therefore had optimistic expectations about successfully 
pursuing offensives to upset the status quo. 

The July Crisis. With this confidence that Britain might not intervene on the Continent, 
the Germans entered the July Crisis. This was, as Jack Levy (1990/91: 163) argues, "the 
critical link in the escalation of all stages of the crisis." 

About a week after the assassination of the Austrian archduke Franz Ferdinand on June 
28, 1914 by a Serb nationalist, the kaiser and Bethmann gave Austria a "blank check." A 
couple weeks later the Austrians issued Serbia a 48 hour ultimatum. While Russia warned 
Austria, Grey responded by proposing mediation on the 24th and 25th of July, and then he 
proposed a four power conference on the 26th. Germany and Austria rejected Grey’s proposals 
almost immediately (Levy 1990/91). 

That Britain was conciliatory and Germany was not accommodating should come as no 
surprise. As discussed, Grey was constrained up to the July Crisis from pursuing a hard line 
against Germany. Given British conciliatory behavior prior to, and in July, and the beliefs 
Germany held going into the Crisis, it is hard to imagine that Germany would have had an 
assessment of Britain that would have caused her to do something other than reject mediation. 
Then, from the 28th through August 1, Germany received mixed signals, as discussed earlier. 
All in all, Britain had hardly attempted deterrence and the signals being sent were mixed. 


Bethmann did take very seriously the warning on the 29th, though, and in fact tried to 


get Austria to implement a “Halt in Belgrade." However, he was too late. The mobilizations 
had gone too far and could not be stopped. Nevertheless, Germany did not seek to avert war, 
for she did not answer Britain’s request for the preservation of Belgian neutrality. Overall, then, 
Germany apparently took British intentions seriously, but the signals sent before and during the 
July Crisis indicated that Britain was dovish and unwilling to fight, and Germany followed 
through with aggressive policies because of this (Levy 1990/91; Sagan 1986: 167-9). 

Germany’s assessment of Britain was not a misperception, therefore, nor was its hope 
of British neutrality an "assumption," as many scholars argue. The day Lichnowsky reported 
Grey’s warning, the Cabinet would not commit on the question of Belgian neutrality unless all 
the signatory powers did. And on August 1, Grey and others had to accept the Cabinet's 
decision not to send the expeditionary force. Britain had not committed to balance as of August 
1. Thus, Germany’s actions seem a reasonable assessment that Britain might be neutral, at least 
long enough for the Schlieffen Plan to work. 

It should be noted that within the German government there were different views 
regarding the possibility of British neutrality. This was a critical factor for all concerned, but 
all believed Britain was dovish to a point. The kaiser and Jagow were convinced Britain would 
stand aside, while Bethmann was less certain.*° Each believed, however, that it would be best 


“Levy (1990/91) says Bethmann was "generally confident" of British neutrality, while 
Trachtenberg (1990/91) contends there is little evidence to support this. Whatever the case, 
Bethmann was uncertain about whether Britain would stand aside. 
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if the British perceived Germany as fighting a defensive war in response to Russian aggression. 
The military, meanwhile, were less confident of British neutrality, but given their short-war 
assumptions, they were confident that any intervention would come too late. What the military 
wanted was a delay by Britain so any assistance would come too late. Germany took the issue 
of British neutrality seriously, therefore, and in fact came close to successfully implementing the 
Schlieffen Plan (Levy 1990/91; Sagan 1986: 170-1; Trachtenberg 1990/91: 137). All in all, 
then, it is hard to say that Germany misperceived or that her leaders made incorrect assessments 
about Britain, even if those assessments differed to some degree among German political leaders. 
Conclusions and Implications 

In this paper I have sought to show that economic interdependence played a critical role 
in the foreign policies of the two pivotal actors in balance-of-power politics, Britain and 
Germany, in the years, months, and days leading up to the First World War. 

On the British side, economic interdependence constrained the strategists from pursuing 
a firm balancing policy until August 2, 1914. The strategists did not work in a political vacuum, 
but rather were concerned with direct and structural societally-based political economic interests 
that had a great stake in the maintenance of economic ties with Germany. As a result, Foreign 
Secretary Grey was essentially a poker player with a bad hand, for he could not extract the 
necessary resources or political support for tougher policies and a commitment to oppose 
Germany until Germany’s actions changed the domestic scene. 

Meanwhile, Germany’s non-democratic political structure allowed economic 
interdependence to be translated into a threatening situation that should be transformed, and the 
economic links with Britain, as well as British strategic policy, led German leaders to believe 
that force could be successfully used. It was shown that the predominantly powerful coalition 
of iron and rye, and its political alliances with the military in Germany’s non-democratic 
political structure led to aggressive foreign economic and military policies designed to enhance 
Germany’s international role. Organized and diffuse economic interests that benefited from 
interdependence and often advocated cooperative policies were largely shut out of the political 
system, and thus relatively pacific policies were not pursued. Britain, meanwhile, was crucial 
to Germany’s strategic calculations. In those assessments, the economic ties led Germany to 
believe that Britain would be constrained, and the détente that emerged was a series of signals 
which, in combination with Germany’s beliefs about British dovishness given the nature of 
economic ties, led to a judgment by the Germans going into the July Crisis that Britain might 
well stand on the sidelines, at least temporarily, if they decided to undertake aggression. 
Britain’s conciliatory and ambiguous behavior throughout much of the July Crisis failed to alter 
Germany’s view and did not elicit accommodation, nor should it have given German goals. 
German leaders saw a green light because of their beliefs about Britain’s character (that were 
in fact accurate until August 2) and the mixed signals being sent by British leaders. 

Is there anything Grey could have done to avert war? As constrained as he was, the one 
possibility he had was to pursue more appeasement and change the constellation of domestic 
political preferences within Germany in order to weaken the claims of the coalition supporting 
aggressive policies within Germany. Grey would have had to do this on an economic level, and 
he also would probably have had to get France and Russia to go along since it was the closure 
(potential and real) of their markets that was one of Germany’s concerns. If Britain had done 
so successfully when negotiating with Germany after 1910, perhaps German hard-liners would 
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have had diminished credibility in the political system, and aggressive political, military, and 
foreign economic policies may not have had sufficient rationale to be adopted. However, it is 
hard to imagine this would have worked. The distribution of power within Germany’s distorted 
political system was skewed so heavily against those economic interests advocating cooperative 
policies that the credibility of the aggressive forces in German politics and the need for them to 
rationalize (or, legitimize) policy were not issues for the most part. 

The best way to have averted war would have been to never get into this sort of 
economic relationship in the first place. British leaders would not then have been constrained, 
and German leaders might have been deterred. But that would have required a long temporal 
horizon by British political leaders cultivating those ties in the late nineteenth century, and those 
leaders would have had to forego opportunities for short-term political gain by not encouraging 
such economic links. This, it seems, would have been politically infeasible in the context of 
British politics. In such ways, then, low politics interfered with the requirements of high politics 
in Britain from the late nineteenth century up to the war, and the implications were profound. 

In the present-day context, where the U.S. and western Europe are considering whether 
and how to bring Russia into the international economy, the implication of this conclusion is that 
the creation of extensive economic ties may come back to haunt the West in the long run if aid 
and concessions are not conditioned on the development of stable democratic institutions. 
Without that linkage, the West may find itself constrained by societal economic interests, as 
Britain was before the First World War, should Russia become a threat that needs to be balanced 
against firmly. 
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AMERICA'S ROLE IN KOREAN ARMS CONTROL: 
SOME POLICY OPTIONS IN THE NEW TRIANGULAR RELATIONSHIP 


Tong Whan Park 


I. INTRODUCTION 

Although the United States has long been involved in the 
Korean affairs, it has never met a challenge greater than the one 
confronting it now. Even the deterrence of North Korea's 
invasion in the early 1950s would pale before the current crisis 
Since it was more or less a straightforward military decision. 


Unlike those of the past, today's problem is not only 


multifaceted but also complex in nature, thus defying any 


Simplistic approach to its resolution. The crisis at hand stems 
from the structural transition in both domestic and external 
spheres of the Korean peninsula. The democratizing reforms in 
the South and the external pressures for change exerted on the 
North have combined with the rapidly changing international 
environment to create a situation in which the U.S. is forced to 
reassess the direction of its foreign policy toward the two 
Koreas. 

At the hub of the crisis is Pyongyang's suspected nuclear 
weapons development which would have far-reaching implications 
across territorial and substantive boundaries. Spatially, the 
military security effect of the North Korean bomb will not be 
limited to the Korean peninsula, but upset the regional balance 
of power in Northeast Asia and disrupt the emerging international 


order. Substantively, the nuclear issue is not solely a military 
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problem but closely interrelated with the politics and economy of 
the regional powers. Hence the resolution of the nuclear issue 
is seen as a first stepping stone toward the reduction of tension 
in Northeast Asia. 

Despite the centrality of the nuclear issue, however, the 
current crisis is much larger than the nuclear question itself. 
In essence, it represents a clash of interest among the regional 
Players while they seek a reconfiguration of international 
relations in the post-Cold War era. The nuclear controversy is 
arguably but one, albeit important, manifestation of the 
revolutionary changes that Northeast Asia is undergoing. As a 
result, it is erroneous to assume that once the nuclear issue is 
resolved, the Korean peninsula will find peace and stability. 
Instead, the crisis-like situation would continue until the 
momentum of these revolutionary changes will be absorbed by a new 
structure of accommodation. This is why it is imperative for 
Washington's leaders to keep the larger picture of structural 
transition in mind while charting a set of new foreign policies 
toward Seoul and Pyongyang. 

Then how would one find a handle to facilitate a smooth 
transition in the triangular relationship among the U.S. and the 
two Koreas? Though this is the type of question often asked in 
the decision-making circle, its answer is not easily found for 
two reasons. First, nobody has the foggiest idea about the 
direction to which the triangular relationship is headed. All 


three nations have their own agenda for sure, but there is not 


the kind of consensus they used to accept under the bipolar 
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international regime of the past. The bottom line is that the 
rules of the game have radically changed pushing all three 
players into a state of confusion. Second, it is not clear 
whether a smooth transition is perceived to be beneficial to the 


long-term interests of all the parties involved. It may be true 


for the U.S. which wishes to remain as a stabilizing hegemon in 


Northeast Asia. But do the two Koreas share a similar vision 
about the future of the peninsula? It may be entirely plausible 
that some Koreans, whether North or South, could harbor a notion 
that a short-term chaos may be tolerable if it promises to bring 
about a greater payoff in the long run. 

Thus it is in the state of uncertainty that Washington, 
Pyongyang, and Seoul have ended up playing the game of push and 
pull in order to promote their respective interests. While it is 
almost impossible to synthesize an overarching conceptual 
framework to cover the entire spectrum of the triangular 
relationship, one should at least try to take a small slice of 
the picture with which to examine the motivations, behavior, and 
possible outcome of the moves by the three players. The slice 
chosen for this purpose is the arms control between the two 
Koreas and the role of the U.S. therein. By investigating the 
thorny issue of arms control in the context of the triangular 
military relationship, we hope to demonstrate that the 
interactions among these three nations are moving to a new 
plateau, while such moves both determine and are determined by 


the new rules of the game which are still evolving. 
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II. ARMS CONTROL IN THE TRIANGULAR MILITARY RELATIONSHIP 

Arms control is unquestionably the most critical component 
of the military relationship between the two Koreas in the 
post-Cold War era. Arms control andthe stabilization of the 
military relationship can be likened to the two sides of a coin: 
the former would enhance the latter while it cannot’ succeed 
without the improvement in the latter. Though the two Koreas 
have yet to make a structural shift from arms race to arms 
control, a key to the resolution of bilateral and multilateral 
conflict--including the nuclear weapons issue--lies in making 
that transition a reality. And to determine what the U.S. can do 
for its facilitation, the most logical place from which to begin 
our analysis is to identify the reasons why the triangular 
military relationship among the two Koreas and the U.S. has not 
improved enough to produce an environment conducive to arms 
control. 

Why has the end of the Cold War not brought a detente to 
Northeast Asia? Or more precisely, why has the relationship 
among Seoul, Pyongyang, and Washington become more tense during 
the last couple of years? Despite the gravity of the question, 
however, the answer could be surprisingly simple. That is, all 


three nations have different perceptions about the changing 


international environment in general and the triangular 


relationship in particular. 
The Koreans view the peninsula as an island of constancy in 
the ocean of change. While most of the world is basking in a 


cooperative mood following the end of the Cold War, the two 


Koreas have hardly begun to enjoy the fruits of the newly-found 
peace. If anything, their perceived threat from outside may be 
higher now than it was inthe bipolar past. As clients in a 
Superpower rivalry, the two Koreas had coexisted with a certain 
level of understanding and assurance about their viability. With 
the disappearance of the protective walls provided by their 
respective patrons, the leaders in Pyongyang and Seoul must be 


feeling greater anxiety about the future of the peninsula. While 


they can no longer rely onthe doctrine of "peace through 


confrontation," the two Koreas are forced to push ahead on their 
own in the turbulent waters of international relations. Further 
complicating the matter is Washington's concern with nuclear 
proliferation to the Third World and the maintenance of the 
global order in the post-Cold War international system. Thus its 
attitude toward Northeast Asia appears to contain the elements of 
duplicity: economically it has almost totally abandoned the role 
of a "shock absorber," but militarily it wants to reassert its 
hegemonic position. 

These perceptions about the changing external milieu have 
generated different perspectives about the military relationship 
among Pyongyang, Seoul, and Washington. To begin with, the North 
Koreans have apparently met an opportune moment to realize their 
long-standing goal of driving a wedge between the U.S. and South 
Korea. In military security affairs, it goes without saying that 
North Korea has always wanted to deal directly with the U.S., 
while trying to treat the South as a secondary player. In 


contrast, the Seoul government would like to utilize the 
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bilateral relationship between the two Koreas as the hub around 
which the regional actors are located. This position of Seoul 
marks a radical departure from that it had maintained during the 
Cold War era in which the American-Soviet relationship was the 
main pillar around which the two Koreas revolved. In part due to 
Seoul's change in attitude, Washington seems to be arguably 
drifting to a policy of divide and rule toward the two Koreas, 
though it does not fail to reaffirm its commitment to the 
doctrine of extended deterrence for Seoul. 

Developments since the end of 1991 tend to support our 
observations about the triangular military relationship among 
Pyongyang, Seoul, and Washington. First of all, very little has 
come out of the much-celebrated inter-Korean dialogue following 
the Basic Agreement on Reconciliation, Nonaggression, and 
Exchanges and Cooperation between the South and the North 
(hereafter "Basic Agreement") which was signed on December 13, 
1991 and went into effect on February 19, 1992. Had the both 


sides wished to improve their bilateral military relations, all 


they had to do was to abide by the stipulations of Chapter II 


(Nonaggression) of the Basic Agreement and the Protocol on its 
compliance and implementation. In combination, these two 
documents contain virtually all of the confidence-building 
measures required for a workable arms control regime. Even a 
cursory look at the five major areas of arms control included in 
them should make this point self-evident. 

1. Nonuse of Military Power: prohibition of the use of 

military power against the other side; no infiltration into, 


attack on, or temporary occupation of the administrative 
region of the other side. 
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2. Peaceful Settlement of Disputes and Prevention of 
Accidental Armed Clashes: notification of aggression into or 
violation of the administrative region of the other side; 
right to demand clarification; joint investigation of 
incidents; prevention of escalation into an armed clash; 
discussion and peaceful resolution of all military disputes. 


3. Demarcation Line and Areas of Nonaggression: Military 
Demarcation Line to serve as the dividing line on land; 
continued discussion of the sea nonaggression demarcation 
line; air demarcation line and zone to be the skies over the 
land sea demarcation lines. 


4. Establishment and Operation of Military Hotlines: direct 
lines between the Minister of National Defense in the South 
and the Minister of the People's Armed Forces in the North; 
messages to be sent over telex, facsimile or telephone. 


5. Mechanism for Consultation and Implementation; in the 
Joint Military Commission, the two sides to discuss. and 
carry out steps to build military confidence and realize 
arms reduction, including the mutual notification and 
control of major movements of military units and major 
military exercises, the peaceful utilization of the 
Demilitarized Zone, exchanges of military personnel and 
information, phased reduction in armaments including the 
elimination of weapons of mass destruction and attack 
Capabilities, and verifications thereof. 


Though the [South-North] Joint Military Commission is 
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charged with a herculean task of providing the details, 
agreements in these five areas are surely more than sufficient as 


an initial framework for arms control negotiations between Seoul 


2 
and Pyongyang. That the Joint Military Commission has not made 


any substantive progress is, however, an eloquent testimony to 
the uselessness of written agreements unless it is backed by a 
political will. To each Korea, the Basic Agreement must have 
been an instrument of foreign policy designed to boost its 
domestic and international posture. In addition, it is difficult 
to erase the impression that one or both of the signatories might 
have been more interested in posturing than making headway toward 


a lasting peace. The main stumbling block to progress in arms 
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control negotiations between the two Koreas has been that, deep 


inside, the two sides have little confidence in each other, while 


the end of the existing bipolar configuration has, if anything, 


deepened the sense of mistrust. The North cannot brush aside the 
specter of an East German-style debacle, whereas the South can in 
no way neglect the possibility of a surprise attack by a 
desperate North, perhaps with nuclear and other non-conventional 
weapons. Indeed, these are genuine threats to the national 
survival of each Korea which drive the policy-making mechanism in 
Pyongyang and Seoul. 

Given this deep chasm between the two Koreas and a low 
prospect of its narrowing, it is only natural that the third 
party with a heavy stake in the peninsula--the U.S.--should be 
called upon to play the bridging role. But the problem arises 
from the fact that there exists no consensus among the three 
parties as to Washington's role inthe Korean affairs. Worse 
still, it appears that neither the two Koreas nor the U.S. have a 
clear vision of what the U.S. can do to alleviate tension in 
Northeast Asia. The result is a form of anarchy in which each 
Korea seeks to utilize its Washington card in inter-Korean 
negotiations, while the U.S. too is leaning toward the strategy 
of playing one Korea off against the other. 

It is worth noting in this context that Pyongyang has come 
very close to attaining what it had long hoped in the triangular 
military relationship thanks to the recent series of events 
surrounding its nuclear weapons development. Simply put, it was 


able to open a high-level dialogue and gain some critical 
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concessions from the U.S. while sidestepping the Seoul 
government. Pressured by the international community about the 
proposed special inspections of the International Atomic Energy 


Agency (IAEA), Pyongyang announced on March 12, 1993 its 


intention to withdraw from the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty 


(NPT). Although this act could have been no more than a bluff 
made by a cornered regime, the ploy worked and gave Pyongyang a 
new card to play with. After four governmental-level meetings 
held in New York from the 2nd through 11th of June, 1993, North 
Korea's First Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs Kang Sok Ju and 
the U.S. Assistant Secretary of State for Political Military 
Affairs Robert L. Gallucci issued a joint statement in which the 
U.S. and North Korea agreed to the principles of: 


--assuring against the threat and use of force, including 
nuclear weapons; 


--peace and security in a nuclear-free Korean peninsula, 
including impartial application of fullscope safeguards, 
mutual respect for each other's sovereignty, and 
non-interference in each other's internal affairs; and 
--support for the peaceful unification of Korea. 
Though they may sound quite benign, it is possible that these 
three principles could be interpreted by Pyongyang as 
Washington's consent on (1) the withdrawal of U.S. troops from 
the peninsula; (2) the non-introduction of nuclear weapons to the 
peninsula in addition to its denuclearization; and (3) the 
non-interference in Pyongyang's domestic affairs (including its 
human rights violations) and its way of pursuing a Korean 
unification. In return for these concessions, the U.S. received 


North Korea's unilateral decision "to suspend as long as it 
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considers necessary the effectuation of its withdrawal from the 


3 
Treaty on the Nonproliferation of Nuclear Weapons." 


The June 11 agreement temporarily defused the nuclear issue 
and the two sides continued their negotiation in Geneva from July 
18 to 20. After this second round of talks, North Korea agreed 
to begin consultations with the IAEA to resolve the outstanding 
issues over inspection of the two suspected nuclear facilities 
and other safeguards. North Korea also said it would seek a 
summitry with South Korea to discuss the bilateral issues 
including the nuclear question. In return, the U.S. said it was 
prepared to help North Korea convert its graphite-moderated 
nuclear power reactors to light water reactors which are far more 
efficient and less adaptable to military applications. Regarding 
North Korea's possible withdrawal from the NPT, however, the 
North Korean representative Kang Sok Ju replied that it would 
depend on the degree to which the nuclear threat to North Korea 
and the partiality of the IAEA will be siemens.” 

Though South Korea is the target most immediately affected 
by the North Korean bomb, the Seoul government was not a party to 
the two rounds of dialogue and was not even mentioned in any of 
the joint statements. Thus one may argue that the nuclear 
weapons issue allowed Washington to upgrade its level of contact 
with Pyongyang, which it had wanted to do anyway. The U.S. may 
have been looking for a pretext to open high-level talks with 
North Korea without estranging the Seoul government. Due to the 
critical nature of the nuclear weapons controversy and 


Washington's paranoia about nuclear weapons proliferation, 
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Pyongyang's threat of withdrawal from the NPT provided a perfect 


setting for the U.S. to deal with North Korea directly about 


substantive foreign policy matters. Now Washington can be seen 
to have acquired a sizable diplomatic lever against Pyongyang. 
Then how are these recent developments between Pyongyang and 
Washington affecting Seoul? Faced with the acceleration in 
Pyongyang-Washington relationship, it appears that the Kim Young 
Sam administration has yet to come up with a coherent vision 
about the future shape of the triangular relationship. At the 
risk of an oversimplification, there seem to be two conflicting 
schools of thought in the Kim government. One can be called a 


nationalistic school which argues that the talks between the 


ethnic Koreans must go on regardless of external developments. 
Typically, proponents of this argument champion the need for 
economic cooperation with the North despite the American 
insistence to tie the economic aid with the resolution of the 


nuclear controversy. But the other school is internationalistic 


in orientation, and maintains that the best way to "tame the 
northerners" is through a close cooperation with the U.S. and 
Japan. 

This somewhat ideological conflict may find its origin in 
South Korea's bureaucratic politics. The National Unification 
Board, the ministry in charge of inter-Korean talks, tends to 
adopt the nationalistic policy because, without talks, it may 
lose its raison d'etre. In contrast, the agencies supporting the 
internationalistic posture include the National Security Planning 


Agency, the Ministry of National Defense and, to a less extent, 
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the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The final arbiter is clearly 
the president with his secretariat, and for now the verdict seems 
to be in favor of the internationalistic line of policies. 
Consequently, the military relationship among Washington, 
Pyongyang, and Seoul is now at a "saddle point" where the players 
are not about to make any radical move while trying to wait and 
see what others may do first. But it does not imply that all 
three players will long remain hesitant to make the next major 
move. Of the three, it is the Pyongyang government which is 
expected to be most pro-active for two reasons. One is that, 
from all indications, North Korea is under enormous pressure to 


increase its industrial output while the generation of electric 


power is said to be at a critically low point. Since the only 


Viable solution for electrical shortage is to build nuclear power 
Plants, Pyongyang will insist on linking the nuclear weapons 
issue with the assistance in the transfer of light water reactor 
technology. Going beyond the nuclear power technology, there is 
no doubt that Pyongyang will try to squeeze the maximum mileage 
out of the nuclear card to obtain economic assistance from the 
West. The other reason is that Pyongyang has been consistent in 
its strategy of utilizing the inter-Korean dialogue as a vehicle 
for its approach to the U.S. and Japan. Hence North Korea will 
find it easy to launch the next move as a natural outgrowth of 
such a well-established policy. 

Consequently, the most likely arena of major activity in the 
triangular military relationship will be the U.S.-North Korea 


dyad. Any prospect of improving the military relationship among 
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the three nations, as well as starting the inter-Korean arms 


control process, will heavily depend upon the outcome of the 


Pyongyang-Washington talks. Though extremely ironical, the 


conflicting perceptions of the three nations have resulted in the 
"de-Koreanization" of the Korean problem, which in turn has’ made 
the U.S. a primary actor in the Korean affairs. Playing such a 
role can be both a challenge and opportunity for the U.S. This 
is truly a demanding task for the Clinton administration to 
perform since it can no longer share the burden with another 
superpower. By the same token, any success will be doubly 
rewarding because Washington will be able to take the whole 
credit. Then what are the policy options available to the U.S. 
to produce an environment for arms control on the Korean 


peninsula? This is the question we now turn to. 


III. AMERICA'S POLICY OPTIONS IN KOREAN ARMS CONTROL 

As in any decision-making process, the formulation of policy 
options is dictated by the policy goals that they are designed to 
bring about. In delineating America's role in the Korean 
peninsula, it can be easily assumed that Washington's basic 
objective is the promotion of its political, economic, and 
military interests at minimum costs. The critical questions to 
pose are then what these interests are and whether there is a 
consensus about them in Washington? Due to the transitional 
nature of the triangular relationship, however, nobody can 
provide a clear answer to any of these two questions. Instead, 


all one can venture at this point is that, for the time being, 
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America's interests can be best served not by any radical changes 


but by the stabilization of inter-Korean reietions.” From this 


assessment, three broad areas of military policy can be 
formulated regarding American troops in Korea, Pyongyang's 
nuclear weapons development, and the preparatory measures for the 
arms control between the two Koreas. 

As to the continued presence of American troops in the 
Korean peninsula, the North Korean leaders seem to have come 
around to think that it is not necessarily detrimental to their 
national interests. Although Pyongyang seldom forgets to make 
the issue of the U.S. troops--especially their joint military 
exercises with the South, its posture has apparently shifted to 
that of understanding, if not appreciating, the buffering role 
that they play between the two Koreas. Along the similar vein, 
the radical groups in the South have definitely toned down their 
opposition to the presence of American soldiers on their soil. 
It can also be observed that the surrounding regional powers 
would like to see America's continued military presence in 
Northeast Asia. Given this background, Washington may be able to 
use the U.S. troops stationed in Korea as a lever against the two 
Koreas. Toward Seoul, it can demand an even higher level of 
burden sharing for common defense. In dealing with Pyongyang, it 
can advance a two-pronged strategy in which one is to emphasize 
the deterring role played by them against both Pyongyang and 
Seoul while the other is to provide a subtle reminder about the 
potential fire power they possess. The message to the North 


should be undoubtedly that there is a price of Pyongyang's "good 
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behavior" if it wants American troops to specialize in the 


former. 


Turning to North Korea's nuclear weapons development, the 


U.S. is definitely the primary target of Pyongyang's diplomatic 


game. There is no doubt that North Korea's leaders are treating 


the issue as the last game of survival in which they have a 
realistic chance of winning a complete or partial victory. In 
fact, Pyongyang's bottom line seems to be that there is little to 
lose but a lot to gain by forging ahead with the program--or the 
appearance thereof. They must have guessed too that Washington 
will play along with them because it will help the U.S. maintain 
a firm hold onthe Korean peninsula as well as an upper hand 
against the possible hegemonic challenges from Japan and China. 
But the critical task for Washington is how to. satisfy 
Pyongyang's needs without having Seoul lose its’ face. North 
Korea has let it be known that it seeks political recognition and 
economic assistance from the Western bloc led by the U.S. And 
until it gets what it wants, it cannot give up the nuclear card 
which has hitherto been working like a magic wand in Pyongyang's 
post-Cold War diplomacy. Consequently, the best policy for 
Washington should be to play the nuclear game with a_ straight 
face. That is, treat Pyongyang's nuclear card as it is and don't 
make too much fuss over it. As long as both Seoul and Washington 
agree that a sudden disintegration of the North is not desirable, 
why not let Pyongyang get what it seeks with a condition that the 
nuclear transparency become verifiable? After all, this stance 


will not be much different from America's policies toward Russia 
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and other Eastern European nations. With such a direct approach, 
the nuclear controversy might be resolved with a surprising ease. 
If the North had already fabricated crude nuclear devices, the 
reward it will seek from the West for their destruction will be 
considerably higher than the case in which it had not gone beyond 
the stage of extracting a certain amount of plutonium. All in 
all, the best way for the U.S. to settle the score is to treat it 
as a strict business deal, and the sooner, the better. Should 
Washington and Pyongyang unreasonably drag the negotiation with 
the hopes of maximizing their respective national interests, the 
tactic may backfire causing suspicion in Seoul and Tokyo. 

Though there is absolutely no guarantee, the resolution of 
the nuclear issue may open the door leading to an arms control of 
conventional weapons between the two Koreas. Judging from the 
track of no progress in arms control negotiations to date, 
however, it is evident that the traditional measures of military 
confidence-building will have little applicability to the Korean 
case. But arather unconventional approach is required as a 


prelude to the inter-Korean arms control. The concept of complex 


military balance for defense (CMBD) proposed by the author is 


one option which may serve such a purpose. 

The doctrine of CMBD begins with a philosophy that if the 
arms control and reduction based on the principle of rough 
quantitative balance are not attainable for lack of mutual trust, 
it may be necessary to depart from the traditional notion of 
military balance which does not make the distinction between the 


offensive and defense capabilities. The CMBD is’. primarily 
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focused on establishing the functional equivalence for defensive 


purposes. In order to defend against the enemy's battle tanks, 
for example, you may not need an equivalent number of your own 
tanks with similar characteristics. Instead, it would suffice to 
have a sophisticated anti-tank defense line, which will have zero 
offensive utility. To give another illustration, the CMBD does 
not dictate that the adversaries blindly pursue air superiority 
beyond the level of reasonable sufficiency. But one may build a 
network of high-tech radar systems and short-range surface-to-air 
missiles, which again will contribute little to one's offensive 
capability. CMBD can thus’ be defined as the state of military 
equilibrium in which each side's offensive capabilities are 
counterbalanced by the other's defensive capabilities in a 
complex manner. 

Complex military balance for defense does not necessarily 
presuppose arms reduction, and may even necessitate short-term 
arms build-up in certain areas. To the two Koreas which view 
each other as the source of vital threat, the CMBD may be the 
only doctrine that will help stabilize the military situation. 
And the U.S. can play an important function in the process of 
establishing the CMBD regime on the Korean peninsula. Here are 
some illustrations of how Washington can make such a 
contribution. 

North Korea seems to be extremely paranoid about’ the 
enormous disparity in annual defense expenditures compared to 
South Korea as well as the U.S.-South Korean Team Spirit joint 


military exercises. Considering that the South Korean economy is 
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about 12 times the size of North Korea's and growing at a faster 
rate, the gap in defense spending is not likely to decrease. 
While Seoul's capacity to outspend Pyongyang in defense may be 
perceived as a potential threat to the latter, the annual Team 
Spirit exercises appear to directly irritate the raw nerve of 
Pyongyang's leaders. Having committed the act of aggression in 
1950, the North Koreans may have the deeply etched image of a 
massive training exercise turning into a full-scale mobilization 
and war. In light of these concerns of Pyongyang, Washington may 
offer two carrots. One is the promise of persuading Seoul to 
carry out its force modernization program according to the CMBD 
doctrine. Especially, the modern equipments to be supplied by 
the U.S. will be made certain to meet the CMBD criterion. The 
other is to link the continuation of the Team Spirit with whether 
Pyongyang abides by the Basic Agreement and other inter-Korean 
accords. 

From Seoul's standpoint, the foremost threat to its survival 
is Pyongyang's capability to launch a surprise attack and its 
apparent adherence to the policy of unification through a 


socialist revolution in the South. About 60 percent of North 


Korea's offensive capacity is deployed south of the Pyongyang- 


Wonsan line, while the existing missiles and the new Rodong-1 can 
cover not only South Korea but even the western half of Japan. 
As if the military threat is not sufficient, the North has. not 
relinquished its design of a possible communist-inspired 
revolution in the South. For evidence, one needs to see no 


further than the preamble of the Constitution of the Korean 
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Workers Party which stipulates in no uncertain terms that the 


Party seeks to accomplish "national liberation anda people's 


democratic revolution for the entire nation" [including the 


southern half]. While the U.S. can do very little to prevent the 
latter from happening, there are a number of things that it can 
offer Seoul regarding the possible blitzkrieg by the North. 
First, the U.S. may supply South Korea with more detailed 
information about the military activities in the North. This 
Wiil not only help allay Seoul's fear of a surprise attack 
mounted by the North but also will increase its confidence in the 
American military. Seoul lags far behind Washington in "national 
technical means," and has had to depend upon the latter for 
critical military intelligence. Until South Korea acquires its 
own early warning systems and other intelligence-gathering 
devices, it has no choice but to rely upon the good will of the 
U.S. Second, Washington can become more flexible in the sale of 
high-tech weapons to Seoul, should it decide that such will not 
enhance South Korea's offensive capability. It might want to 
remind itself that since 1985 the source of South Korea's 
military procurement has diversified significantly and that the 
trend will persist unless it becomes more open-minded in the area 
of technology transfer. Third, the U.S. can reaffirm its resolve 
to have American troops serve as a tripwire along the military 
demarcation line which will trigger an automatic retaliation. 
That the U.S. Department of Defense has recently established a 


new "Win-Win" strategy designed to conduct two simultaneous wars 
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in the Korean peninsula and the Middle East is certainly a_ step 


8 
in the right direction. 


Adoption of the polcies outlined above may not be the 
optimal choices for the U.S. Faced with the rapidly changing 
domestic and international environment, however, Washington will 
find them to be at least satisficing. After all, both the two 
Koreas and the U.S. have entered a new era of uncertainty in 
their triangular relationship in which a cautious move should be 


considered more desirable than a bold gamble. 


NOTES 
1. For a detailed exposition of the tasks confronting the Joint 
Military Commission, see Yoon, Jin Pyo, "The Posture and Tasks of 
the South-North Joint Military Commission in the Pursuit of Arms 


Control between South and North Korea (in Korean), Tong-I1l-Moon- 


Je-Yon-Koo (The Korean Journal of Unification Affairs), Vol. 4, 


No. 4 (Winter 1992), pp. 54-91. 


2. The contents of the agreements should be especially satisfying 


to the South, because virtually all of its arms control proposals 
have found their way into the written document. But this’ fact 
also helps raise the suspicion that Pyongyang might have agreed 
to these stipulations without the genuine intention to honor 
them, but to use them instead as an instrument in approaching the 
U.S. and Japan. Adding weight to this observation is Pyongyang's 
blatant disregard of the terms stipulated in the Joint 
Declaration of the Denuclearization of the Korean Peninsula which 
became effective on February 19, 1992 along with the Basic 


Agreement. 


3. The Chosun-Ilbo, Chicago Edition, June 14, 1993. 


4. The Chicago Tribune, July 20, 1993 and Yonhap Press, July 20, 


1993. 


5. North Korea's factories are reportedly running at 50 percent 
capacity due to the electrical shortage. According the estimate 
made by the Bank of Korea, North Korea's total electricity 
generated in 1992 was only 24.7 billion kwh while the 
corresponding figure for the South was 131 billion kwh (The 


Hankook Ilbo, August 9, 1993). 
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6. For the possible scenarios of change in inter-Korean relations 
and their implications, see Park, Tong Whan, "Political Change 
and Conventional Arms Control in Korea, " in Kihl, Young Whan, 


Chung In Moon, and David I. Steinberg (eds). Rethinking the 


Korean Peninsula: Arms Control. Nuclear Issues and Economic 


Reformation. Washington, D.C.: Georgetown University--Asian 


Studies Center, 1993, pp. 53-71. 


7. A more detailed exposition of the CMBD can be found in Park, 


Tong Whan, "The Korean Arms Control Through Complex Military 
Balance," paper presented at the International Conference on 
Transformation in the Korean Peninsula toward the 21st Century: 
Peace, Unity and Progress," The Kellogg Center, Michigan State 


University, East Lansing, MI, July 7-11, 1993. 8. The New York 


Times, August 11, 1983. 
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ABSTRACT 


The decade of the 1980s is currently being associated with 
numerous social, cultural, and economic trends. In the academic 
science community, one of the more subtle but significant trends 
was the growth in the numbers of large-scale research centers. 
Funded by state governments, the Federal government, private 
industry, or some combination of the three, center awards were 
prized by the institutions that received them. Invariably, 
however, initial excitement over receiving an award gave way to 
practical considerations of how to incorporate the new center 
into the existing structure of the host institution. This paper 
examines some of the policy and procedure questions that centers 
pose for host universities and what is known about the impact 
that centers can have on these institutions. 


Re 


Introduction 


External sponsors of centers rarely have express intentions 
that the institution in which an individual center is located 
change; however, the types of changes that are intended at the 
center level frequently have institutional policy, governance, 
and management ramifications. In many cases, there is little 
possibility that the goals of a center can be achieved unless 
there is change somewhere in the institution that facilitates the 
operation of the center. To date, little research has been 
conducted along these lines. What exists is, however, useful in 
identifying areas in which impact may occur. It is likely that 
more exist. 


The way in which the host institution responds to having a 
large-scale research center can inhibit or facilitate the 
development and productivity of the center. The introduction of 
a new center is a significant event, regardless of whether it is 
the first or twentieth for the institution. Each center has its 
own set of goals, operational needs, and responsibilities to 
sponsors. Regardless of whether the institution is eager to help 
make the center succeed or whether it is at best indifferent to 
having the center, it will have to contend with a host of issues 
related to organizational position and authority of the center, 
personnel, and institutional mission. 


Many centers have been developed outside of their 
institution’s basic academic plan in an opportunistic fashion 
that tends to cause disruption far beyond the bounds of an 
individual center. When an institution commits funds or more 
faculty FTE for a new center, the result can be a shift in 
institutional priorities that alters the activities of other 
segments of the institution. One concern of university 
administrators is that centers can take on a life of their own 
and acquire new goals and functions to perpetuate their own 
existence. 


The most widely documented impact spans all areas in which 
impact has been studied. It is the introduction of conflict and 
tension. Conceptually, a center threatens traditional views of 
organizational control and appropriate functions within the 
institution. It is by definition an organizational and 
functional oddity, especially if it is interdisciplinary: it 
simply does not fit into any university’s organizational 
structure easily. The reason for this is that the department is 
the unit of academic authority and control in a university. 
Centers, especially those with an emphasis on 
interdisciplinarity, cut across departmental lines and conflict 
with department-based disciplinary research. Further, the nature 
of a center’s research usually pushes beyond the bounds of basic 
inquiry into the less prestigious and functionally suspect area 
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of applied research. Since most centers go in this direction at 
least partially because they have some industrial sponsorship, 
they often also push the boundaries of what is institutionally 
acceptable in terms of contact with industry. In the view of 
some whose research and extra-institutional activities stay well 
within the bounds of "acceptable," this expanded definition of 
what researchers may do is disturbing. 


The relative level of conflict among these different areas 
varies from center to center, even within the same institution. 
Nonetheless, the most critical variables are the extent to which 
the institution wishes to and can smooth out the rough spots for 
the center. The institution can grease the engine, so to speak, 
or it can leave the center staff to cope with the tensions on its 
own. An index of the degree to which the institution is likely 
to have pursued the former track is the extent to which 
university administrators appreciated the benefits of the center 
to the institution early in, if not before, the center’s formal 
existence and worked to make the "birth" go as smoothly as 
possible. 


Universities are not known for planning in great detail or 
for making commitments about the future if they do not have to do 
so. Nonetheless, some Federal centers programs require that 
proposals for centers describe the institution’s support for the 
proposed center and its intellectual property rights policy. The 
agencies may view the responses as more solid than they really 
are. Sometimes generic policies do not fit real situations; 
other times the institution promises what it will do if it 
receives the award -- up to a year after submitting the proposal 
-- but does not plan to act until the award is secure. 


The experience of one institution that followed both 
proposal requirements for a center funded by the National Science 
Foundation is illustrative. While it had an intellectual 
property rights policy, the particular combination of industrial 
partners made it necessary for the institution to negotiate 
special agreements with the partners after receiving the award. 
The same institution was serious about its financial commitment 
in the proposal, but did not see any reason to secure the funds 
until award decisions were made. Once the award was formalized, 
the institution collected the resources from various sources 
throughout the institution. This rebudgeting affected a number 
of unaffiliated units in the institution. 


Areas of Impact 


For more than 20 years, researchers have periodically 
examined what makes research centers function and how the centers 
relate to their home institutions. This section presents a 
summary of what has been learned to date about a number of areas 
in which research centers can have an impact on the home 
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institution. The studies emphasize that there is tremendous 
variation at the level of individual institutions. Thus, not all 
institutions experienced the same impacts in a given area and 
some experienced none at all. 


Unlike other hierarchical institutions, universities place 
much importance on decentralization and autonomy of constituent 
units. From the standpoint of institutional impacts, this 
highlights the need to differentiate among organizational levels 
and power bases. Without careful attention to level of analysis, 
there is a risk of capturing only part of the story and making 
erroneous assumptions and generalizations. This is particularly 
true when the question is how far a particular impact has spread 
within the university. 


Challenges to Departmental Control of Research 
and Instructional Activities 


Departments have traditionally had authority over a number 
of activities, such as hiring faculty members, providing 
instruction, controlling course offerings, and authorizing 
research equipment procurement. At the moment that a center 
award is made, if not well before, the institution must decide 
how the center will be inserted into the institution’s 
organizational structure. As described above, this is not always 
easy to determine. The institution must decide whether the 
center is going to report to a specific department, whether the 
departmental structure will be bypassed entirely and the center 
is to report directly to a vice president or dean, or whether 
some other alternative is most appropriate. 


The first two options have the potential for creating or 
exacerbating conflict and tension. In making a decision, the 
institution must consider a whole series of related policy and 
procedure questions. Regardless of whether the center 
technically reports to a department or directly to a vice 
president or dean, it will have to have at least some involvement 
with departments. In the process of answering the related policy 
and procedure questions, the center’s relationship to one or more 
departments is defined. Among the run-of-the-mill questions that 
must be considered are: 


Will the center use faculty members from departments? 
Must all of the researchers have faculty appointments 
in departments? 

What must faculty with an appointment in the center and 
another in a department do to remain in good standing 
with their department while working on center research? 
May some have faculty appointments in departments and 
some in the research center? 

Will the center have authority to hire full-time 
professional (i.e., non-faculty) researchers? 
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Does extra research support brought in by a center 
researcher with department connections reside in the 
center, or is it organizationally assigned to the 
researcher’s department? 

Will awards to center faculty from the center’s 
resources count toward tenure and promotion? 

Do students who work on center research "belong" to a 
department or the center? 

Does the center have any responsibility in awarding 
degrees or certifying degree programs? 

Can the center design and offer courses for degree 
credit? 


These questions may appear bureaucratic and technical. In 
many respects they are, but they must be resolved. If the 
resolutions involve changing the way in which the institution 
does business or the conditions under which business is 
conducted, the center has produced identifiable impacts on the 
institution. One study goes so far as to suggest that 
institutions may need to examine their organizational structure 
to determine if a new center can be useful as a vehicle for 
institutional change. 


In practice, university policies and practices exist and 
change on an informal, as well as formal, level. Formal 
pronouncements may conflict with informal norms. The latter can 
be stronger and therefore be a more significant determinant. It 
is, therefore, not sufficient to document changes in, or creation 
of, formal policies and practices. Attention to informal changes 
or resistance to change is important for understanding the limits 
of a particular impact. In some cases, the most significant 
changes may come about as a result of the influence of the center 
or the precedents that it sets on other parts of the institution. 


Hiring Professional Staff 


One area in which the conflict between departmental control 
and center autonomy remains strong is the hiring of professional 
personnel. In most cases, researchers with faculty rank have a 
departmental home. Those who work both in a department and for a 
center are usually have a joint appointment and are paid by both 
entities. As center directors gear up their operation, they 
often want to hire additional researchers. This forces the issue 
of whether they have the authority to hire researchers with 
faculty rank. Researchers who have examined institutional 
policies that address this question initially reported that 
institutions made little or no change to policies that asserted 
the dominance of departments over centers. Center directors could 
hire researchers, but they could not have faculty rank. 
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Looking across the available studies, it appears that there 
has been a gradual shift in the balance of power whereby 
institutional policies are increasingly giving centers more 
autonomy. When institutional policy restricts the hiring of 
faculty to departments, centers seeking to augment professional 
staff can try to convince the appropriate department to hire 
someone with faculty rank who would be assigned part-time to each 
location. The alternative is for the center to hire someone in a 
non-faculty position in the center. 


Some center directors or associate directors are hired 
because their careers have been spent mainly in industry. They 
bring with them a different perspective on how research is 
conducted, how problems are conceptualized, and a host of values, 
expectations, and approaches to managing research that may not 
mesh with those of academia. A director or associate director 
from industry can be a significant factor in the extent to which 
the way the center does business affects other parts of the 
university. 


The Non-Faculty 


The evolution of centers has brought about the growth of a 
second group of researchers who have come to be called the non- 
faculty. One recent estimate puts the size of this group across 
the country at 37,000. Tight research support and limited 
faculty openings encourage institutions to prefer that additional 
researchers in centers be hired as non-faculty. Their 
qualifications are comparable to those of their colleagues with 
faculty rank, but they work for the center, not a department. 


The differences between faculty and non-faculty positions 
are enormous in most institutions, another source of conflict 
among peers. Faculty members operate under the institution’s 
tenure and promotion system, may take sabbaticals, may 
participate in the faculty senate, and benefit from a host of 
other rights and privileges associated with faculty rank. Non- 
faculty researchers are not eligible for any of these rights, 
privilege, or perquisites. They lack the job security and the 
intellectual independence that come with tenure. In most cases, 
they do not teach. Pay and benefits may not be comparable, and 
many institutions allow only faculty members to submit research 
grant proposals. For all of these reasons, they have been 
referred to as "unequal peers." 


Career Options of Non-Faculty Researchers 


In theory, the non-faculty should be able to move rather 
easily into faculty positions. In practice, that rarely takes 
place. Those starting their careers as research associates find 
all too frequently that they are marked as "second-class" 
researchers. This is a particular problem when the non-faculty 
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researcher is a spouse of a faculty member. There is concern 
that female researchers become trapped in non-faculty positions 
for the duration of their careers as a result of having second- 
class positions and not being able to establish independent 
research credentials as a principal investigator. 


The creation of a new center forces consideration of the 
role of departments in non-faculty promotions. Generally, the 
more power the center is able to grasp, the more autonomy it will 
have in making such decisions. In the event that a center is not 
especially powerful, a department may insist on, or be given, the 
authority to be involved in the decision, if not make the 
decision itself. As with other areas that cause tension between 
departmental control and center autonomy, the extent to which the 
institution wants to do what it can to help the center be 
successful is a crucial element. 


One study found that few universities had written policies 
regarding the employment of professional staff in research 
centers. The lack of written policy is likely to encourage 
center directors to seek special arrangements with university 
administrators to enhance their ability to retain top caliber 
non-faculty researchers. It is clearly in the long-term 
interests of the institution to make it attractive for non- 
faculty researchers to stay with the center. 


One change over time has been the increase in university 
policies that allow senior members of the non-faculty to be 
granted rolling tenure, a university commitment to employ 
specific individuals for a certain number of years. This 
arrangement obliges the institution to continue the person’s 
employment through the specified term, even if the center ceases 
to exist. In general, the length of rolling tenure depends on 
the person’s position in the center. 


Center Research and Career Advancement Criteria 


Researchers at a center, be they faculty or non-faculty, are 
likely to perform interdisciplinary research and collaborate with 
industry. Thus, in these cases, the "products" of research 
conflict with those of department-based disciplinary research. 
The question of departmental control over career progression of 
those associated with a center is not merely one of who is in 
charge, but also the extent to which the criteria for tenure and 
promotion are tied to the type of products that are supposed to 
come out of the center. The degree of alignment of the criteria 
with the nature of center research has direct ramifications for 
the careers of many of the center’s researchers. 

Departments have tended to hold on to a series of values 
regarding how and what research should be done, despite the 
existence of interdisciplinary research and research centers. 
Within departments, the dominant values remain individual work, 
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basic research, and the advancement of a discipline were superior 
to other pursuits by academicians. Beyond the 
interdisciplinarity of center research, two additional 
characteristics, i.e., group research and industry 
collaborations, do not stack up well against this standard. 
Unless university administrators who oversee the tenure and 
promotion process can be persuaded of the importance of modifying 
these views and the value of what centers do and how they do it, 
faculty with joint appointments and non-faculty whose promotions 
are judged in the same way as those of faculty are at a distinct 
disadvantage. There is plenty of documentation of researchers 
whose careers suffered from doing too much center research and 
not enough of what departments considered important for career 
advancement. 


Industrial Support and Collaboration 


Besides creating tension and conflict from the start, 
centers add complexity to the institutions that house them. One 
of the chief sources is the relationship between the center and 
industry. In some instances, Federal sponsors of research 
centers require statements from the host institutions about how 
they will handle intellectual property produced at the center. 
The terms of the award may require that the institution modify 
standing policies. Creation of new policies or modification of 
active ones requires careful analysis of the interests of the 


institution, researchers, and industrial sponsors. 


A center’s involvement with industry can take several forms: 
financial support, research collaboration, and formation of 
private firms by center researchers. It may also include a 
number of different companies. When industries provide financial 
support for research centers, the university and company 
officials must work out details of the relationship, such as 
patent, licensing, and publication rights, preferably before the 
center becomes operational. The institution must also decide how 
it is going to handle co-mingling of funds and occasionally 
combining applied with basic research in the same activity, both 
of which are characteristic of research centers. 


In order for collaborations to be successful and 
satisfactory for all parties, the center, the university, and the 
collaborating companies must develop agreements about how the 
collaborations will work. Prior to the establishment of a center 
that has multiple industrial partners, the institution must 
examine its policies regarding the movement of students, faculty, 
and industrial researchers among participating laboratories. In 
some cases, fundamental policy changes have been necessary to 
allow these three groups to move freely among all facilities 
connected with the center. Student involvement in research 
taking place in industrial laboratories has caused uneasiness at 
some institutions. If one of the goals of the center is to train 
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students to do a particular type of research in a new way, 
securing student access to all participating research facilities 
must be achieved early in the life of the center. The resulting 
arrangement may fuel conflict with the departments from which the 
students come. 


As was mentioned previously, center researchers with joint 
appointments can be, on the one hand, encouraged by the center to 
conduct research involving industrial collaboration, but hurt by 
doing so when it comes to tenure and promotion. Nonetheless, 
those who choose (or are chosen) to be part of a center believe 
in the value of such collaborations. They are fully aware that 
by maintaining working relations with companies they are pushing 
at the boundaries of what is acceptable for faculty members. 


Another way in which centers can have private sector 
connections is via the formation of private firms by center 
researchers. This can come about for a number of reasons. 

First, the topics that are studied at centers are often amenable 
to the formation of firms. Second, a firm can be created to be a 
source of funds for the center. In some cases, this is done to 
support superior non-faculty research personnel who would 
otherwise be inadequately paid and likely to leave the center. 
Finally, those who participate in economic activities that stem 
from academic research see these activities as natural or logical 
extensions of the university’s traditional functions. This view 
is not always held by the institutions because it challenges 


traditional notions of proper activities for faculty researchers. 


Other Areas of Impact 


There is no doubt that other impacts on institutions result 
from incorporating a research center. Some involve policy 
decisions. Others are functional. For instance, the 
institution’s procurement mechanism may not be equipped to handle 
the volume of start-off procurement that are usually necessary 
when a center award is made. Initial acquisitions, particularly 
of instrumentation, need to take place as quickly as possible. 

In the event that the existing mechanism is insufficient to serve 
the center adequately, alterations in procurement mechanisms must 
be considered. More than one center has been successful in 
causing a complete overhaul of its institution’s procurement 
system. 


Another procurement problem that research centers in some 
state institutions experience is limitation in procurement 
options for specific items imposed by state lists of acceptable 
models. In some cases it is not possible to purchase the most 
appropriate item, in others the only way to do so is by 
soliciting open bids every time that an item not on the list is 
needed. Obtaining resolution of this situation is in the best 
interest of the center and the instituticn. If existing 
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procedures are modified, the institution must decide whether the 
change will be institution-wide or apply only to the center. 


By definition, centers take up space. They often also have 
specific requirements for the space, such as heavy-duty wiring, 
climate control, and water and gas supplies. If large equipment 
is purchased, there needs to be adequate space to house it. If 
the institution has a large number of old buildings, the space 
requirements of a center can tax both the availability of space 
and the ability of the institution to accommodate the specific 
research requirements. In this type of situation, the center can 
be the catalyst for the institution to do something significant 
about its infrastructure. 


Final Comments 


The 1990s are clearly not the 1980s. Universities that were 
happy to take on a new multimillion dollar research center 
several years ago are having to deal with a whole host of 
problems that may refocus the discussion from the impact of 
research centers on host institutions to the impact of 
institutional difficulties on centers. While centers are 
prestigious, they are also costly. For host institutions, they 
add complications to already complex problems. At the state 
level, many of the university-based centers programs have been 
scaled, if not eliminated altogether by legislatures under 
pressure to respond to more pressing social and economic needs. 
At the Federal level, budgetary pressures on science agencies 
will likely influence the frequency of center program 
competitions for the foreseeable future. 


Now, more than ever, it is important for center personnel 
and university administrators to develop greater awareness of the 
impacts of centers on universities, and universities on centers. 
Doing so is crucial for the development of sound policies that 
address chronic problems that frequently sour the relationship. 
In the long run, centers and host institutions can benefit. On 
the one hand, both can work toward improving stewardship of the 
Sizable investments of money, personnel, space, and time that are 
necessary for centers to be successful. On the other, both can 
work toward developing a comprehensive view of the role that 
centers can play vis-a-vis the various missions of the host 
institution. With fiscal constraints affecting all types of 
colleges and universities, plus the growing concern over the 
health of the academic research enterprise, understanding more 
about impacts and making use of the knowledge is more important 
than ever. 
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Abstract 


This paper looks at the origins and sustainability of free trade politics within Mexico. After reviewing 
the history of Mexican trade liberalization, we draw on standard explanations for trade liberalization and 
find them wanting. To fill in the gaps, we develop a simple model of policy choice in which decision 
makers calculate a political cost benefit ratio which is itself affected by institutional arrangements, 
asymmetric information, macroeconomic conditions, and ideological commitments. We argue that all 
these factors---institutional exclusion, informational asymmetrics, the linkage of trade liberalization with 
macroeconomic stabilization, and highly ideological policy makers---are present in the Mexican case, 
and provide case study and other evidence for this more complete story of the emergence of free trade 
politics in Mexico. Finally, we note how our model allows for “unexpected” outcomes which may 
challenge the sustainability of a new policy; we suggest that this is likely in the Mexican case where 
macro stability seems threatened by an overvalued exchange rate and institutional and informational 
exclusion is threatened by increasing pressures for democratic reform. 


INTRODUCTION 


By the time the U.S., Canada, and Mexico had signed a new North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) in late 1992, the probability of increased trade liberalization had become almost 
second nature to commercial policy debates in the western hemisphere. Yet, just five years ago both 
Mexico’s trade minister, Jaime Serra Puche, and President Carlos Salinas de Gortari had declared a 
NAFTA-styile arrangement as “not feasible" and contrary to Mexico’s short and medium-term 
interests.’ Broad explanations for this change of heart, and for Mexico’s shift from an import 
substitution model to a more liberal strategy have often focused on external factors such as debt and 
foreign exchange pressures and on the supposed economic superiority of liberalization. Neither yields 
much insight into why free trade has now become politically acceptable in Mexico; external shocks 
could have been addressed with trade restrictions, and the supposed benefits of free trade apparently 
went unrecognized by domestic policy makers for decades. 

The most convincing political accounts of Mexican liberalization center on the ascendance of 
private exporting interests that had been repressed in Mexico since the 1940s,” the forging of a “neo- 
dependent" alliance between these interests and foreign capital,’ and an internal bureaucratic overhaul 
of the state which provided the necessary institutional backdrop for the sustenance of a coalition that 


1. Jeffrey J. Schott, "More Free Trade Areas?" in Jeffrey J. Schott, ed., Free Trade Areas and U.S. Policy 
(Washington, DC: Institute for International Economics, 1989), p. 41. President Salinas is quoted in Maxwell A. 
Cameron, "The Domestic and International Politics of Trade Liberalization in Mexico,” paper presented at the XVII 
International Congress of the Latin American Studies Association, Los Angeles, California, September 1992, p. 28. 


2. ‘Peter S. Cleaves and Charles J. Stephens, “Businessmen and Economic Policy in Mexico," Latin American 
Research Review 2 (1991), pp. 187-202. 


3. David Barkin, “About Face,“ NACLA: Report on the Americas 6 (1991), pp. 30-37. 
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strongly favored a more open commercial policy.‘ Economic research has been surprisingly 
disconnected from these accounts; economists have stressed the positive benefits of free trade* and 
projected Mexico’s sectoral and income gains under NAFTA,° but have seldom considered why 
Mexico has suddenly “woken up" and followed a path of liberalized trade. This is a key analytical 
problem, since the prospects for maintaining the current shift in thinking and policy depend not on 
abstract notions of comparative advantage but rather on concrete economic outcomes and political 
configurations. 

In this article, we combine political and economic analysis in an attempt to more fully account 
for the origins and sustainability of Mexico’s commercial opening in the 1980s. After examining the 
wider body of theoretical work that has been written on the underpinnings of trade policy, we develop 
an alternative approach which blends rational decision-making, institutional constraints, and cognitive 
factors into a simple model of policy choice. We then apply the model to the Mexican case, 
suggesting that asymmetric informational flows, institutional exclusion and the linkage of 
liberalization with inflation reduction helped to lower the perceived political costs of greater exposure 
to trade. This cluster of variables, combined with the strong neoliberal ideological convictions of 
Mexico’s current leaders produced a new willingness to pay the high political price typically 
associated with trade reform. However, we argue that this political sustainability of trade 
liberalization is not a foregone conclusion. Our model, in fact, allows for the possibility of errors of 
perception, and suggests that divergences from comprehensive rationality are already occurring. For 
example, we hold that increased macroeconomic fragility related to the rapid and unilateral nature of 
trade liberalization, the ideological rigidity of local policy makers, and mounting pressures for the 
democratization of information and decision-making, all pose quite significant risks for the present 
trajectory of Mexican economic reform. 

We develop these arguments in five parts. The first section of this article briefly reviews the 

major critical turning points in Mexico’s trade liberalization. The second section applies some of the 
most prominent international political economy explanations for trade policy to the Mexican case. 
Our third section attempts to systematize an alternative explanation of Mexican trade liberalization. A 
fourth section uses this model to trace through the actual experience of Mexico’s commercial opening. 
A fifth section concludes with the implications for the political sustainability of free trade in Mexico, ° 
as well as some broader observations regarding the applicability of our approach to other cases. 


MEXICO’S TRADE LIBERALIZATION: CRITICAL TURNING POINTS 


While most analysts divide the implementation of trade liberalization in Mexico during the 
1980s into three phases between 1983-1990, the process can be more clearly understood against the 
backdrop of Mexico’s trade policy experiences of the 1970s. By the late 1970s, the country’s long- 
Standing import substitution industrialization (ISI) model had run its course, as the economy 
encountered the usual balance-of-payments disequilibrium and structural inefficiencies that have been 


4. Sylvia Maxfield, "The Domestic Politics of Mexican Trade Policy," in North American Free Trade: 
Proceedings of a Conference (Dallas, Texas: Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, 1991). 


5. Anne O. Krueger, Perspectives on Trade and Development (New York: Harvester Wheatsheaf, 1990); 
Vinod Thomas and John Nash, “Reform and Trade Policy," World Bank Research Observer 2 (1991), pp. 219-240. 


6. ‘Leslie Young and Jose Romero, “A Dynamic Dual Model of the Free Trade Agreement,” in North American 
Free Trade: Proceedings of a Conference (Dallas, Texas: Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, 1991). 
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associated with ISI experiments throughout Latin America. Having exhausted the political and 
economic options that had supported Mexico’s well-known earlier attempts at revitalizing an ISI-led 
model, through "Stabilizing" and then "Shared" development, President Jose Lopez Portillo (1976- 
1982) ventured cautiously to “rationalize” trade through moderate liberalization and export 
diversification. In line with this more outward orientation, the country even came close to joining the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), an idea scrapped in 1980 as surging prices for 
Mexico’s oil exports and an increasingly acrimonious domestic debate over GATT entry led 
government policy makers to postpone the decision.’ 

Historically, Mexico’s protectionist import regime has been comprised of the following: 1) 
an ad valorem import tariff schedule ranging from zero to 100%; 2) official minimum prices for 
customs valuation; and, 3) quantitative restrictions (QR’s), either in the form of licenses or quotas." 
During the brief liberalization episode of the late 1970s, licenses were replaced with tariffs, which 
were then reduced, official prices for imports and exports were gradually removed, and exports were 
promoted through new fiscal incentives as well as trade credits to foreign countries to help support 
their purchase of imports from Mexico.’ Although trade liberalization is typically envisioned as 
entailing three stages---import increases, which in turn lead to a new relative price system, which 
together prompt a structural adjustment on the part of industry-—-Mexico’s commercial opening fell 
the way of most such experiments in Latin America during the late 1970’s. That is, under the 
pressure of surging imports, falling prices for all of the country’s commodity exports, and burgeoning 
external debt service payments, the nascent trade liberalization program was abandoned before making 
it through the first stage. By 1982, 100% of all imports were again covered by licenses (see Table 1; 
all tables and figures are at the end of the text). 

Phase One (1983 to mid-1985) of the 1980s liberalization effort came as President Miguel De 
la Madrid’s (1982-1988) administration sought to address the country’s debt crisis and continuing 
balance of payments shortfall. In 1984 the government returned to the project of dismantling the 
restrictive import regime, reducing the percentage of imports subject to license coverage first to 83% 
and then to 27%, and adjusting tariffs downward on intermediate and capital goods (see Table 1). 
This first phase also saw the relaxation of export controls on 44% of non-oil exports as well as the 
signing of a U.S.-Mexico bilateral trade agreement geared toward further liberalization and the 
elimination of export subsidies.’° Unfortunately, a sluggish world market and a slowly appreciating 
real exchange rate (after the 36.6 percent slide in the peso’s real value [official rate] between 1981 


7. Sidney Weintraub, Free Trade Between Mexico and the United States? (Washington, DC: The Brookings 
Institution, 1984), pp. 84-94. 


8. Adrian Ten Kate, "Trade Liberalization and Economic Stabilization in Mexico: Lessons of Experience," 
World Development 5 (1992), p. 660. 


9. David Mares, “Explaining Choice of Development Strategies: Suggestions from Mexico,” /nternafional 
Organization 39 (Autumn 1985), pp. 685-687. 


10. The facts surrounding trade liberalization in the remainder of this section are drawn from the following 
sources: Jaime Ros, “Free Trade Area or Common Capital Market? Notes on Mexico-US Economic Integration and 
Current NAFTA Negotiations,” Journal of InterAmerican Studies and World Affairs 2 (1992), pp. 53-91; Adrian Ten 
Kate, “Trade Liberalization and Economic Stabilization in Mexico;" and Jaime Zabludovsky, “Trade and Industrial 
Policy for Structural Adjustment in Mexico," in Takao Fukuchi and Mitsuhiro Kagami, editors, Perspectives on the 
Pacific Basin Economy: A Comparison of Asia and Latin America (Tokyo: The Asia Club Foundation, 1989), pp. 
439-469. 
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and 1983) meant that exports barely increased and the trade balance deteriorated over this period. 

Phase Two (mid-1985 to late 1988) of the program upped the ante considerably. Between 
1985 and 1986, the real peso was allowed to slip 20 percent and, in 1986, the government announced 
a new four-step tariff reduction schedule that would end by 1988 with tariffs ranging between 0 and 
30 percent. The original schedule was soon accelerated for two reasons. First, Mexico’s accession to 
the GATT in mid-1986 meant a commitment to eliminate all official prices for imports and exports by 
the following year. Second, in December 1987, the government launched an inflation-combatting 
"Economic Solidarity Pact" which included new wage and price guidelines and a lower 0-20% tariff 
target range designed to place downward pressure on domestic prices via external competition. This 
period also brought the signing of a broader Framework Agreement with the U.S. in 1987 and a shift 
in export promotion tools from subsidies to temporary exemptions of tariffs and licenses on crucial 
imported industrial inputs. 

By the time President Carlos Salinas (1988-1994) had taken office, Mexico’s commercial 
liberalization had basically been completed. Thus, Phase Three (1988-1990) consisted mainly of 
fine tuning including the further reduction of tariffs for those goods that were still registering 
unusually high price hikes, and a modest upward adjustment of tariffs in those consumer goods 
sectors that were experiencing an unprecedented import surge. In mid-1990, however, the Salinas 
administration went well beyond previous efforts and initiated NAFTA negotiations with the U.S. and 
Canada. The passage and implementation of the NAFTA will very likely represent phase four of 
Mexico’s trade opening.'’ For now, the main point is that ten years ago, either a NAFTA-style 
arrangement or the country’s current degree of exposure to international trade (which approaches that 
of the U.S. and the European Community), was unthinkable.’ Given the depth and unilateral nature 
of this liberalization effort and the paucity of sustained trade openings in post-war Latin America, it is 
important to pause and more systematically explore the driving forces at work here. 


THE MEXICAN CASE AND 
STANDARD THEORETICAL EXPLANATIONS FOR TRADE POLICY 


Most of Latin America entered the 1980s still strongly wed to the protectionist trade regimes 
that had dominated development strategies since the early post-war years.'? Just a decade later, many 
of these same states have moved in a fashion similar to, although not as radical as, that just described 


11. Although it is worth noting that the unexpected delay in pushing this bill through the U.S. Congress and the 
import surge of 1988-1992 provoked Mexican policy makers to set steep tariff hikes on more than a dozen categories 
of imported goods by mid-1993. See Juanita Darling, “Mexico Takes a Harder Line on Imports," Los Angeles Times, 
May 3, 1993, p. D1. 


12. In some sectors, such as textiles and steel, Mexico’s openness even surpasses that of the advanced capitalist 
nations. 


13. Chile and Colombia are generally considered to be the exceptions here. While a full account of these 
earlier trade openings lies beyond the scope of this analysis, good starting points for understanding these cases are: 
David Mares, “Domestic Institutions and Shifts in Trade Development Policy: Colombia 1951-1968," in John S. 
Odell and Thomas D. Willett, editors, International Trade Policies: Gains From Exchange between Economics and 
Political Science (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1990), pp. 193-223, and Barbara Stallings, 
"Political and Economic Crisis: A Comparative Study of Chile, Peru, and Colombia," in Joan M. Nelson, ed. 
Economic Crisis and Policy Choice: The Politics of Adjustment in the Third World (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1990). 
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for Mexico, i.e, toward the removal of quantitative restrictions and the lowering of maximum tariffs. 
Latin Americanists often seem at a loss to explain this trend; having internalized much of the 
pessimism about free trade that was originally articulated by Raul Prebisch and the U.N. Economic 
Commission for Latin America (ECLA) over forty years ago, the regionalist literature has an 
abundance of criticisms of liberalization, but a shortage of explanations—aside from the power of 
international financial institutions—for why it has occurred. 

As a result, we draw below on the wider body of international political economy literature on 
trade policy. While much of this work was developed to understand the experiences of the industrial 
bloc states, it does offer some insights into the commercial policy choices of a middle-income 
developing country such as Mexico. We focus on four broad explanatory categories:° global 
political-economic structures; factor endowments, sectoral concerns, and related interest group 
politics; national political institutions; and leaders’ values and beliefs. Our basic conclusion is that 
the existing literature is insightful, but incomplete, in explaining the Mexican liberalization; an 
alternative approach which draws on a different mix of political economic tools can significantly 
enhance our explanatory power. 


Global Political-Economic Structures: 

International trade theorists usually assume that, as preferable as free trade may be for 
growth, efficiency, and income gains, a country facing Mexico’s situation in 1983---massive debt, 
declining terms of trade, industrial bloc protectionism, and domestic macroeconomic crisis--is not 
likely to reduce tariffs and non-tariff barriers..° Yet Mexico has defied this traditional logic by 
Steering hard in the direction of economic orthodoxy since the early 1980’s. Part of this, of course, 
was due to the dictums of international creditors and financial institutions and the power they were 
able to exercise given Mexico’s need to obtain foreign exchange. Nonetheless, the dramatic nature of 
Mexican liberalization in the face of what were apparently adverse circumstances and an inauspicious 
moment suggests other global-economic factors may have been at work here as well. 

One alternative explanation of commercial liberalization in the political economy literature 
links opening to a country’s high level of intra-industry trade with partners of similar factor 


14. See Rau! Prebisch, The Economic Development of Latin America and Its Principal Problems (New York: 
United Nations, Economic Commission for Latin America, 1950). For a more recent articulation of this view, see 
Robert Pollin and Diana Alarcén, “Debt Crisis, Accumulation Crisis and Economic Restructuring in Latin America," 
International Review of Applied Economics 2 (1988), pp. 127-154. 


15. Here, we borrow strongly from the following review essays: Benjamin J. Cohen, “The Political Economy 
of International Trade,” /nternational Organization 44 (Spring 1990), pp. 261-281; John S. Odell, “Understanding 
International Trade Policies: An Emerging Synthesis,” World Politics 43 (October 1990), pp. 139-167; and, John S. 
Odell and Thomas D. Willett, "Gains from Exchange: An Introduction,” in John S. Odell and Thomas D. Willett, 
International Trade Policies, pp. 1-19. 


16. See the discussion in Dani Rodrik, "The Limits of Trade Policy Reform in Developing Countries,” Journal 
of Economic Perspectives, vol. 6, no. 1, Winter, 1992, pp. 88-89; Rodrik, p. 89, also notes how the domestic 
macroeconomic instability of the 1980s would seem to have worked against trade reform since “high and variable 
inflation serves to confound price signals by making it difficult to disentangle relative price changes (due to trade 
opening) from changes in the price level...(and the) slowdown in domestic activity renders structural change more 
painful by exacerbating transitional unemployment." 


endowments,” and/or to the strong national presence of globalized industries dependent on exports, 
capital good imports, and intra-firm trade.'* While Mexico seems to still conform to the archetypical 
pattern for developing countries—the export of raw materials, at volatile prices, and the import of 
manufactured goods, at continually rising prices--recent analyses by two Mexican economists indicate 
that key leading firms operating in the Mexican economy have indeed increased their levels of 
multinational production and international economic interdependence. 

In a study of 184 manufacturing industries in Mexico, for example, Jaime Ros estimated that 
approximately 20% were engaging in intra-industry trade, accounting for half of all industrial exports 
from 1978-1983, and for 23% of industrial value-added by 1980.’ In another recent study, Kurt 
Unger identified four main types of industrial exports from Mexico: 1) natural resource-based 
products (petrochemicals and processed foods); 2) products of matured ISI industries (plastics, glass, 
basic chemicals); 3) standardized parts for the automobile and other industries; and, 4) industrial 
exports based on advanced technology, such as computers, office machinery and automobile engines.” 
It was this last category that displayed the most dynamic growth from 1975-1985 and which engaged 
disproportionately in intra-industry trade, mostly under the tutelage of transnational firms. Overall, 
those Mexican industries involved in intra-firm trade are markedly more capital intensive, tend to 
operate according to much larger economies of scale, and favor trade liberalization for two main 
reasons: (1) open borders reduce the costs of their imported inputs, and (2) trade protection puts 
them at a competitive disadvantage both at home and abroad.”! 

Not surprisingly, it was this group of more internationally-oriented capitalists, represented by 
such long-standing business lobbies as CONCAMIN (larger manufacturing firms), COPARMEX (the 
Mexican employers federation, strongly tied to northern entrepreneurs with exporting interests), and 
CONCANACO (the confederation of chambers of commerce) that supported Mexico’s entry into the 
GATT during the late 1970s.” In this period, however, manufactured goods counted for only around 
35% of Mexican exports and intra-firm trade was just getting underway; this, along with the 
frequently-cited 1979-1980 oil price boom, may help to explain why GATT entry was postponed. By 
1986, those businesses most likely to benefit from freer trade had grown in both numbers and 
influence, and were thus better positioned to finesse GATT entry. In short, the forging of stronger 
intra-industry trade links is one very plausible reason why Mexico responded to the worsening 
international economy by opening rather than closing its borders. 


17. Aaron Tornell, "A Proposal for Selective Trade Liberalization in LDCs" (New York: Columbia University 
Institute of Latin American and Iberian Studies, Papers on Latin America, No. 5, 1988). 


18. Helen Milner, “Trading Places: Industries for Free Trade," World Politics 40 (April 1988), pp. 350-376. 


19. Jaime Ros, “Industrial Organization and Comparative Advantage in Mexico’s Manufacturing Trade” (Notre 
Dame: Helen Kellogg Institute for International Studies, Working Paper No. 155, 1991). 


20. Kurt Unger, Las exportaciones mexicanas ante la reestructuracion industrial internacional (Mexico: El 
Colegio de Mexico/Fondo de Cultura Economica, 1990). 


21. John Sheahan, Conflict and Change in Mexican Economic Strategy, pp. 39-43, and Helen Milner, “Trading 
Places." 


22. . Diane E. Davis, “"Mexico’s New Politics: Changing Perspectives on Free Trade," World Policy Journal 9 
(Fall/Winter, 1992), pp. 659-665. 


Factors, Sectors and Interest Group Politics: 

While some of the thrust for Mexico’s commercial liberalization is due to the emergence and 
growth of a more dynamic transnational manufacturing export sector, the question remains as to the 
whereabouts of about 100,000 small and medium-sized producers which comprise over 90% of the 
Mexican business community, and which vehemently fought GATT entry all the way up to 1986. In 
short, what happened to the preferences and power of this majority bloc of protectionists? The 
question is of more than just passing concern, as this is the contingent that has so consistently 
thwarted previous efforts at trade liberalization throughout Latin America. 

The political economy literatute has been dominated by three main approaches to explaining 
the trade preferences and lobbying actions of economic agents. The first approach is the factors of 
endowment framework utilized, for example, by Ronald Rogowski.” According to Rogowski’s 
typology, Mexico classifies as a “backward” country, abundant in land and labor, but poor in capital. 
Given this, “expanding trade...benefits farmers and workers but harms capitalists;...contracting trade, 
in such an economy, benefits only the owners of capital and injures both workers and farmers."™ 
Thus, the theory predicts that domestic capital will generally fight an increased exposure to trade, 
while farmers and workers, who will presumably benefit, will support a more liberal commercial 
policy. 

Not surprisingly, given the discussion in the preceding section, the complex domestic politics 
of Mexican trade policy prior to 1983 does not fit a simple factors model. Despite conditions of 
capital scarcity, Mexican capitalists were increasingly divided over trade opening. In particular, old- 
fashioned local capital and intra-industry internationalists broke ranks over protectionism, with the 
latter embracing liberalization in line with their increasing engagement in intra-industry trade. 
Although economists have long observed that the rising levels of intra-industry trade within the 
OECD bloc have rendered a factors of endowment analysis less relevant, as trade has increasingly 
been dictated by scale economies and international firm, less attention has been paid to this 


phenomenon in the middle-income industrializing countries. 

The fact that Mexican labor was similarly divided in the late 1970's, and that rather than 
standing together in support of free trade, workers sided primarily with the position of their 
employers, suggests that the second major strand of international political economy analysis-—-the 
sectoral approach---might yield more insights into the origins of Mexican trade policy. As Jeffry 
Frieden has pointed out, such an "analysis based on the policy preferences of relatively united 


23. Ronald Rogowski, Commerce and Coalitions: How Trade Affects Domestic Political Alignments (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1989). 


24. Ibid., p. 15. 


25. Another anomaly for the factors of endowment explanation is that workers in Mexico and other developing 
countries have generally been less enthusiastic about trade opening than either businesspeople or economists. This, 
we think, is due to the dualistic nature of Mexican labor markets whereby unskilled workers are likely to lose in the 
short- to medium-term because of free trade’s displacement of uncompetitive rural producers and the probable 
migration of displaced rural workers to urban areas. For a review of the possible labor impacts in Mexico’s dualistic 
economy, see Ratil Hinojosa-Ojeda and Sherman Robinson, “Labor Issues in a North American Free Trade Area,” in 
Nora Lustig, Barry P. Bosworth, and Robert Z. Lawrence, editors, North American Free Trade: Assessing the 
Impacts (Washington, DC: The Brookings Institution, 1992). 
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economic sectors has a long history in the study of Latin American political economy."* In the 
Mexican trade debate, sectors did often unite across classes or factors. Landed agribusiness interests, 
for example, persuaded their rural labor allies to push for a more competitive exchange rate and an 
end to costly import restrictions”’ while organized urban workers banded together with small and 
medium-sized industrialists in an attempt to preserve high tariffs, manufacturing rents and jobs. In 
understanding the origins and sustainability of Mexico’s free trade policy, it would be useful to 
compile a detailed profile of the winning and losing sectors. Some early winners (auto engines, 
microcomputers, pharmaceuticals) and losers (textiles, shoes, basic metals, wood furniture) have 
begun to stand out and such sectoral analysis is clearly useful. This analysis, however, sheds little 
light on why many sectoral losers now appear so willing to support free trade, even when it still runs 
directly counter to their most immediate interests. 

The third major explanation for trade policy is essentially concerned with how factorial and 
sectoral preferences get translated into policy by way of interest group politicking. The basic logic is 
that concentrated interest groups may be better able to overcome collective action problems and press 
their common interest.“ With regard to trade policy, for example, modern political economy 
suggests that, as desirable as free trade may be for the majority of consumers, the bulk of the 
population has less incentive to organize in favor of free trade than does the minority bloc of losers; 
that is, for the losers (industrial producers and labor), the costs from foreign competition are more 
tangible and immediate, whereas for the winners, such gains as price reduction, quality control, and 
bureaucratic cleanup, are much more diffuse. As a result, “there is a political market for protection. 
Protection is therefore demanded by particular groups of voters, firms, and associated interest groups 
and parties, and supplied by politicians and bureaucrats."” 

Until the early 1980s, Mexico’s political market for protection appears to have conformed 
closely with these observations of interest group analysts. The dynamics crystallized clearly with the 
earlier battle over GATT entry, whereby the largest business organization representing some 60,000 
small and medium-sized Mexico City industrial firms (CANACINTRA) joined together with 
nationalist intellectuals and a majority of government ministries (including the ministry of industry) in 
successfully deterring President Lopez Portillo from signing the GATT protocols.” Domestic 
industry’s stance was openly protectionist and based on fairly well-founded fears that local businesses 


26. Jeffry A. Frieden, Debt, Development, and Democracy: Modern Political Economy and Latin America, 
1965-1985 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1991), p. 32. Also see Markos J. Mamalakis, "The Theory of 
Sectoral Clashes,” Larin American Research Review 4 (1969), pp. 9-46. 


27. Although peasant organizations in cereals and grains production, fearing an avalanche of U.S. imports, took 
a more protectionist stance. 


28. The classic statements of this theory are Mancur Olson, The Logic of Collective Action: Public Goods and 
the Theory of Groups (New York: Schocken Books, 1968), and Bruno Frey, “The Public Choice View of 
International Political Economy,” International Organization 38 (Winter 1984), pp. 199-223. 


29. Bruno Frey, "The Public Choice View of International Political Economy," p. 209. 


30. Dale Story, “Trade Politics in the Third World: A Case Study of the Mexican GATT Decision,” 
International Organization 36 (Autumn 1982), pp. 781-787; Saul Escobar Toledo, “Rifts in the Mexican Power Elite, 
1976-1986," in Sylvia Maxfield and Ricardo Anzaldua, editors, Government and Private Sector in Contemporary 
Mexico (La Jolla: Center for U.S.-Mexican Studies, Monograph Series 20, University of California, San Diego, 
1987), pp. 65-87. 


would not be able to survive the removal of the country’s long-standing trade barriers.*' While this 
episode can be astutely captured by interest group analyses, why was the country able to overcome 
this collective action problem and proceed with unilateral liberalization and GATT entry just six years 
later? 

Part of the reason, of course, is that some of the protectionist opposition had already washed 
up on Schumpeter’s shores of "creative destruction” by the time of the second GATT debate. As 
Table 2 shows, firms in the country’s traditional industrial heartland (Mexico City, the State of 
Mexico, and Monterrey in the State of Nuevo Leon) suffered heavy job losses and plant closures after 
the deepening of trade liberalization in 1985. While it is difficult to separate out the deleterious 
effects of import penetration from those of an adjustment-related contraction in industrial demand,” 
the point here is that the hardest-hit sectors (textiles, shoes, consumer electronics, basic metals) 
during the mid-1980s also constituted some of the core membership of the adamantly protectionist 
CANACINTRA. The weakening of this lobby due to economic ill fate of many of its members sheds 
some light on their inability to head off the subsequent GATT victory in 1986. 

Further evidence on the weakening of the anti-free traders is shown in Table 2. Note that job 
losses and plant closures in the old industrial heartland were offset by company expansion and 
employment creation in other parts of the country. At face value this trend appears to approximate 
the original goals of trade liberalization---more efficient resource allocation and reversal of the anti- 
export bias intrinsic to ISI. It is important to note, however, that small and medium producers have 
largely failed to cash in on Mexico’s recent export boom to experience significant increases in wages 
or labor productivity. Rather, the winners thus far have been those capital-intensive advanced 
technology sectors (autos, computers), that were cultivated through domestic industrial policies and 
transnational investments during the 1970s and are now actively engaged in intra-industry trade.* 

What is both surprising and uncaptured by interest group analysis is the breadth of support for 
free trade now expressed even by those smaller businesses least likely to succeed against further 


import competition.“ While there are some direct beneficiaries, such as northern exporters with 
Strong ties to U.S. markets, our research interviews with small and medium-sized Mexican producers 
reveal that most support the opening for two related reasons: (1) liberalization is perceived as part of 
an overall package to stabilize and reform the Mexican economy, and (2) macroeconomic concerns 
and the desire for inflation reduction appear to be eclipsing any serious debate over the 
microeconomic consequences. Although we develop this argument more fully below, the point here 


31. “Industry Fears Overvalued Peso in GATT," Latin America Regional Reports Mexico and Central America 
15 February 1980, p. 6. 


32. See Jaime Ros, “Labour Market Analysis and Employment Planning,” World Employment Programme 
Research, Working Paper No. 53, October 1991, pp. 43-45. 


33. Ibid., pp. 45-51. A recent study notes a conscious effort on the part of some of Mexico’s more traditional 
small and medium-sized industrialists to reduce prices and improve quality and productive capacity, toward the longer 
run goal of expanding into exports and wider subcontracting arrangements with these large transnational firms. 
However, these are essentially defense mechanisms and the reactive transformations they are inducing do not fully 
explain support for free trade now expressed by former protectionists. See Clemente Ruiz Duran, "Changes in the 
Industrial Structure and the Role of Small and Medium Industries in Developing Countries. The Case of Mexico.” 
Summary report prepared for the conference on Small and Medium Industries in Developing Countries. Tokyo: 
Institute of Developing Economies, February, 1991. 


34. . Our assertions about the support of small and medium sized Mexican producers for commercial 
liberalization are based on over 40 interviews conducted in Mexico during 1991 and 1992. 
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is simply that the factors, sectors, and interest group approaches must be supplemented if we are to 
fully understand today’s fairly broad support for NAFTA within Mexico. 


National Political Institutions: 

Another strand of explanation for trade policy relies on institutional analysis; as John Odell 
notes, the "institutional approach implies that trade policy formation under different organizational 
and legal arrangements will yield corresponding differences in policy content."** One standard 
argument here, illustrative of the impact of institutions, is that since the volatile Smoot-Hawley era, 
the U.S. temptation to raise tariffs has been mitigated by the increasing delegation of commercial 
policy making authority to the office of the U.S. executive, with the Congress playing less of a direct 
role in deciding on trade matters.” 

From the standpoint of domestic institutions, there is rich evidence to suggest that an 
organizational overhaul, particularly at the level of the state, played a strong hand in facilitating the 
successful implementation of Mexico’s trade reform. The neutralization of protectionist demands, for 
example, was helped by the extraction of trade policy from its traditional location in the trade 
ministry, and its insulation within other key state agencies such as the Ministries of Finance and 
Planning and Budget.*’ On its own, however, a state- or institution-centered explanation is at best an 
intervening variable: It tells us how a new trade regime was implemented, but not where it came 
from. This requires that we simultaneously analyze transformations within the state, the shifting 
power base within the Mexican private sector as well and changes in the relationship between the 
State, business, and labor. We take such an approach below. 


Leaders’ Values and Beliefs: 
While most analysts agree that cognitive factors (or “ideas") can affect policy, there is 
disagreement about the extent of this effect. In the Mexican case, there has indeed been a massive 


shift in the ideological orientation of key political and economic and actors. That is, for the first time 
during the post-war era, Mexico’s most powerful leaders share a fairly unanimous consensus 
concerning the past excesses of statism and protection and seem unequivocal in their commitment to 
free trade.* Moreover, this set of beliefs now appears to be broadly held throughout the public and 


35. John Odell, “Understanding International Trade Policies,” p. 154. 


36. With regard to the developing countries, comparative institutional analysis has seen a revival, as analysts 
working across disciplines have sought to explain the highly differential political economic performance of the middle 
income industrializing states over the past decade. Examples of this tradition are the essays by Stephan Haggard and 
Robert R. Kaufman, “Institutions and Economic Adjustment;” Peter Evans, "The State as Problem and Solution: 
Predation, Embedded Autonomy, and Structural Change;" and, John Waterbury, "The Heart of the Matter? Public 
Enterprise and the Adjustment Process," in Stephan Haggard and Robert R. Kaufman, eds., The Politics of Economic 
Adjustment (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992). 


37. Sylvia Maxfield, “The Domestic Politics of Mexican Trade Policy." 


38. Part of this ideological shift is rooted in the kinds of social learning that Miles Kahler discusses, whereby 
initial changes in policy instruments (tariff reductions) become swept up into a hierarchy of more ambitious goals 
(greater international competitiveness) which, in turn, get anchored in a more lasting way amongst a wider range of 
actors and institutions. See Miles Kahler, “External Influence, Conditionality, and the Politics of Adjustment,” in 
Stephan Haggard and Robert R. Kaufman, eds., The Politics of Economic Adjustment, pp. 123-131. 
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the private sector; our interviews, both with bureaucrats working directly on trade policy,” and with 
leaders of the small and medium-sized business sector,” revealed a new and general openness to neo- 
liberal thinking. 

We concur with those who stress the importance of cognitive factors but worry that 
ideologically-based explanations are too often focused on belief change per se. As Judith Goldstein 
has observed, “ideas influence policy only when they are carried by individuals or groups with 
political clout."“* Thus, any analysis of the training, beliefs, and values of President Salinas and his 
inner circle of technocrats, must be connected to institutional factors, underlying political coalitions, 
and actors’ access to economic and political resources. An obvious institutional factor, for example, 
is Mexico’s highly presidential, low-accountability political system,“ a feature which has made it 
easier for the president and his U.S.-trained advisors to instill their own free trade preferences. 
Equally important is that the anti-protectionist leanings of Presidents De la Madrid and Salinas 
merged well with the preexisting mindset of the internationalist faction of the Mexican business 
community. Finally, the power of the neo-liberal faction was enhanced by their contacts with other 
“believers” in international financial institutions, a connection which meant that they held the keys to 
foreign exchange during the capital-scarce years of the debt crisis. 

As we see it, the proponents of ideological explanations for policy change sometimes fail to 
systematize the exact way in which ideas matter: as rational actors, after all, politicians are unwilling 
to bear infinite costs even in the pursuit of the most cherished ideological precepts. In our view, 
ideology has import in that if a decision squares with a decision maker’s values, she/he may be 
willing to accept a higher political cost than would be true if she/he were simply focusing on 
reelection or other “opportunistic” goals. This view also implies that ideologically committed policy 
makers might “overpursue" certain policies and wind up with unanticipated political costs, a wrinkle 
we explore in the conclusion. 


Summary: 

This brief review of the most prominent explanations for trade liberalization yields both 
insights and shortcomings. Global economic structures certainly contributed to the Mexican opening, 
in that an externally-induced crisis helped prompt policy change, and increasing intra-industry trade 
and production helped catalyze a new constituency in favor of liberalization. The trade policy shift 
was also pushed along by greater insulation of key state institutions, and by the unprecedented 
ideological free trade consensus shared by today’s generation of politicians and economic managers. 

We are still left, however, with the perplexing resistance of the Mexican case to the more 
classic explanations based on factors of endowment, sectoral specificity, and interest group 
organizing. Our approach, detailed below, tries to address this as well as to fill other gaps left when 


39. Authors’ interview with Jaime Zabludovsky, Deputy Chief Negotiator, Office of the Negotiation for the 
Free Trade Agreement, SECOFI, Mexico City, August, 1991, and confidential interviews conducted within SECOFI’s 
NAFTA Office at the Mexican Embassy in Washington, DC, June, 1992. 


40. Authors’ interview, Armando Ruiz Galindo, Director of the Office of International Affairs, 
CANACINTRA, Mexico City, August, 1991. 


41. Judith Goldstein, "The Impact of Ideas on Trade Policy: The Origins of U.S. Agricultural and 
Manufacturing Policies," /nternational Organization 43 (Winter 1989), pp. 31-71. Also see Kathryn Sikkink, /deas 
and Institutions: Developmentalism in Brazil and Argentina (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1991), pp. 22-25. 

42. *‘ David Mares, "Explaining Choice of Development Strategies," p. 671. 
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applying the standard explanations for trade liberalization to the Mexican case. In brief, we 
systematize the plausible explanatory factors, inciuding institutions and ideology, into a single 
modeling framework which also incorporates the role played by asymmetric information and the 
macroeconomic “cloaking” of microeconomic consequences. As a result, we are able to better 
explain why the Mexican free trade consensus includes likely “losers,” as well as to identify the most 
likely risks to the present reform effort, in terms of both macroeconomic management and domestic 
politics. 


AN ALTERNATIVE APPROACH 


The profound debt and foreign exchange crisis of the early 1980s played a critical role in 
Mexican liberalization, in part by creating the conditions by which the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) and other international institutions could intervene with their own free trade biases.© In this 
sense, the changing external environment was, as noted earlier, a necessary and important condition 
for economic reform. Necessary is, however, not sufficient, and one striking feature of Mexican 
trade liberalization has been its profoundly domestic character. For example, the most dramatic phase 
of the liberalization, the acceleration of tariff rate reduction in late 1987, was limited to an overall 
domestic strategy to contain inflation and went well beyond the agreed-to GATT timetable.“ The 
subsequent NAFTA negotiations were initiated not by the U.S., but rather by President Salinas; 
indeed, the U.S. administration seemed taken off guard when a number of Latin American nations 
followed in Mexico’s footsteps by enthusiastically taking up the invitation for hemispheric free trade 
issued within the context of President Bush’s June 1990 “Enterprise for the America’s Initiative."“ It 
is therefore inside the Mexican political economy that we must look for the origins of trade 
liberalization. 


This section offers a heuristic model which suggests four domestically-rooted reasons why 
Mexico has moved so rapidly toward free trade: changing institutional arrangements, the existence 
and persistence of asymmetric information, the ideological commitments of policy makers, and the 
concurrent shift in macroeconomic expectations and policy. The model presented is somewhat novel 
in three ways: (1) our focus on asymmetric information and macro consequences; (2) our attempt to 
systematize the impacts of ideology and institutions; and (3) our view that “rational” actors and policy 


43. See Miles Kahler, “External Influence, Conditionality, and the Politics of Adjustment,” on the “social 
learning” that took place with regard to more orthodox policy approaches during the crisis-induced negotiations 
between developing country policy makers and international financial institutions during the 1980’s. Of course, the 
international financial institutions also pushed the trade opening by conditioning loan disbursement on specific trade 
liberalization measures (see Enrique Dussel Peters and Kwan S. Kim, “From Liberalization to Economic Integration: 
The Case of Mexico,” paper presented at the XVII International Congress of the Latin American Studies Association, 
Los Angeles, California, September, 1992, p. 13). The question here is why Mexico did not drag its feet and attempt 
the minimal acceptable opening, but rather pursued dramatic reductions in tariffs, the removal of most quantitative 
restrictions, and now the negotiations for a free trade pact with its Northern neighbors. 


44. See Adrian Ten Kate, “Trade Liberalization and Economic Stabilization in Mexico," p. 666. 


45. Authors’ interview, James Murphy, Assistant U.S. Trade Representative, Office of the U.S Trade 
Representative, Washington, DC, July, 1990. 
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makers could settle on strategies which subsequently produce unexpectedly high political costs.“ 


Winners, Losers and the Optimal Degree of Liberalization 

Any policy change creates a set of winners and losers. Before engaging in such a strategy, 
rational political decision makers must first calculate the potential income shifts and determine 
whether the policy can generate sectoral and class support and from whom. Obviously, decision 
makers do not have infinite degrees of freedom in policy choice; when faced with a worsening trade 
deficit, shrinking capital flows, and evaporating reserves, they must do something. But whether the 
government’s response involves depreciation or import restrictions, debt-equity swaps or debt 
moratoria, depends profoundly on the size and distribution of perceived political costs and benefits. 

To formalize this notion, we adopt Dani Rodrik’s "political cost benefit ratio" (PCBR).”’ 
Simply put, it is: 

(1) PCBR = [L/(W-L)] 
or, in words, the sum of losses divided by the net gain from a policy change where both gains (W) 
and losses (L) may be initially approximated by changes in income. 

This formulation has one distinct advantage above a simple weighting of costs and benefits to 
determine net social gain. Suppose that a policy, such as trade reform, brings a small net gain but 
also has a significant redistributive effect (i.e., a large number of winners and losers). In this case, L 
is large relative to (W-L); even if the policy is, in some overall welfare sense, superior, it will likely 
have high political costs due to the shuffling of income that it will cause.“* Note, on the other hand, 
that Pareto-superior policies---measures by which one individual or group’s income rises while all 
others stay the same---yield a PCBR of zero. Unfortunately, such a “free lunch" is rarely possible. 
Instead, policy makers are usually forced into weighing distributive impacts and the political conflicts 
that will ensue against aggregate efficiency gains and the balance of winners and losers. 

In Figure 1, we present a PCBR function for the policy of trade liberalization. We assume 
that the function rises at an increasing rate with the degree of liberalization: liberalizing from an 


46. There have been other attempts to systematize our understanding of Mexican trade liberalization via the 
tools of modern political economy. One effort is in Maxwell A. Cameron, "The Domestic and International Politics 
of Trade Liberalization.” Despite the title, most of the focus is on the international side: Cameron sets up a bilateral 
game in which each side (Mexico and the U.S.) determines its negotiating strategy based on its “outside” (non-game) 
options and willingness to wait. In this model, domestic concerns affect both the outside option and the discount rate; 
Cameron argues, for example, that the political problems of the PR] made growth a higher priority and hence 
influenced Mexico’s bargaining position. Our framework instead focuses on how policy makers can generate internal 
support for a particular policy or bargaining strategy; this approach is complementary to Cameron’s and other 
analyses concentrating on state-to-state discussions over trade policy. See also the game theoretic approach in Jaime 
Ros, “Free Trade Area or Common Capital Market?" pp. 78-80. 


47. Dani Rodrik, "The Rush to Free Trade in the Developing World: Why So Late? Why Now? Will it 
Last?" Hoover Institution, Stanford University, April, 1992, Mimeo. The following is a dramatic simplification of 
Rodrik’s approach; likewise, the model developed in this text eschews formal mathematics in favor of accessibility. 


48. This is arguably what is driving most of the U.S. debate over the NAFTA. While both proponents and 
opponents seem to differ on whether the NAFTA will bring gains for the U.S., many analysts agree that the aggregate 
gains/losses are small while the redistributive impacts (from lower-paid workers to higher-skill workers and business) 
will be large (see Rati] Hinojosa~Ojeda and Sherman Robinson, “Labor Issues in a North American Free Trade Area," 
in Nora Lustig, Barry P. Bosworth, and Robert Z. Lawrence, eds., North American Free Trade: Assessing the 
Impacts and Edward E. Leamer, “Wage Effects of a U.S.-Mexican Free Trade Agreement,” Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, National Bureau of Economic Research Working Paper No. 3991, February 1992). 
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autarkic situation yields large net gains in efficiency relative to sectoral income losses, while the last 
steps toward complete liberalization have significant redistributive consequences relative to overall 
economic efficiency gains (see Appendix 1). Note that the actual position of the PCBR function 
depends on other economic factors. If, for example, a substantial real depreciation of the currency 
occurs, then trade liberalization may be easier (since imports have been made more expensive and 
potential “losers” are less threatened by import competition). This would be represented as a shift 
downward in the PCBR function, i.e., a lowering of the political difficulties for any degree of 
liberalization.” Conversely, real appreciation can raise political costs, a point to which we return 
below. 

What is the optimal level of policy implementation (e.g. the degree of liberalization)? Note 
that it is not generally where PCBR equals 0; in this case, costs are non-existent but so are benefits. 
Instead, the policy maker pursues policy X until the marginal cost of X has risen to equal the marginal 
benefit of X, yielding an interior optimum at PCBR, (see Appendix 1). If we assume that the policy 
maker is “opportunistic"---concerned only with survival in office and indifferent to a trade 
liberalization per se---then she/he will refuse to pay abnormally high costs in this particular policy 
area. In this sense, the policy maker acts as a sort of “price-taker" in any specific policy field; 
hence, the horizontal line displayed in Figure 1 which crosses the PCBR function at T,, the politically 
“optimal” degree of liberalization (see Figure 1). 


Institutions, Information, Ideology, and the Macroeconomy 

What factors might compel policy makers to choose a higher level of liberalization? As noted 
above, four elements were crucial in the Mexican case: institutional exclusion, the role of trade 
liberalization in the macroeconomic stabilization program, the asymmetric nature of information flows 
concerning the impacts of commercial openness, and the ideological commitments of policy makers 
themselves. 

In politics, not all income is equal: institutional arrangements influence the weighting of 
sectoral losses and gains into the actual PCBR used to calculate whether the government should 
engage in policy change. If, for example, policy makers are beholden to certain interest groups (or if 
these groups have disproportionate access to decision makers), then their income gains and losses 
matter more than those of others’ and policies can be implemented or stalled accordingly. For 
example, consumers may have a diffuse interest in free trade while producers are both affected more 
immediately and concentrated in industries such that they can effectively spring into action with 
targeted lobbying groups; this implies that the actual political cost-benefit ratio, PCBR*, may be 
higher than indicated by the simple summation of income losses and gains. In general, the mapping of 
PCBR into PCBR’* depends on the relationship of policy makers to interest groups and the ability of 
those groups to raise problems when their needs go unmet; institutional arrangements, including the 
degree of political openness and the economic assets of various actors, are crucial to determining 
political feasibility. 

Consider now the effect of an institutional change which “insulates” decision makers such that 
the potential winners are more likely to have access to policy makers than the expected losers. In this 
case, the mapped function shifts to the right and trade liberalization deepens. An example of this 
institutional insulation in the Mexican case, mentioned above, was the relocation of trade policy 
implementation into the more conservative finance and planning ministries; as we suggest below, this 
was symptomatic of a broader change in which large business (which most observers believe to be 


49. Ten Kate, “Trade Liberalization and Economic Stabilization in Mexico,” pp. 665-666, points to this in his 
discussion of the Mexican liberalization efforts of 1985 and 1986. 
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better placed to gain from trade) increased its voice at the expense of smaller producers, labor, and 
peasants.” 

The position of the PCBR’ function is also influenced by the generation of asymmetric 
information. Suppose that potential winners from a policy change have more knowledge of the 
consequences than do the losers and are therefore better able to more accurately estimate their gains, 
while losers are less well positioned to estimate their losses. In this case, the political costs associated 
with any particular degree of policy change are lower simply because uninformed losers offer less 
initial opposition. This implies another rightward shift in the PCBR* function and a higher degree of 
"optimal" liberalization.*' 

This raises two key issues. First, are the "informed" necessarily the winners? Theory 
suggests that larger companies can more easily collect information, partly because of the resources 
they can deploy for this task and partly because they are sure to appropriate the benefits of their 
research; to gather the same amount of information, a set of smaller companies would first have to 
solve a "free rider" problem regarding appropriation of the benefits of improved information and then 
coalesce to pool resources. Larger companies, then, are likely to be disproportionately informed; for 
the particular policy being discussed here---trade liberalization in Mexico---they are also likely to 
disproportionately benefit because economies of scale and scope in production and marketing, as well 
as current excess profits, leave them better positioned to weather the competitive storm and 
successfully restructure in the face of foreign competition.” Thus, in this case, there is a clear 
coincidence of those likely to be “informed” and those likely to “win."* 

Second, if policy makers possess the “true” information, wouldn’t they discount the low level 
of expressed political protest and instead try to project the political protest that will occur once 
“losers” realize that they initially underestimated their losses? While this might seem rational, note 
that ex post, the free-trade losers are likely to find their economic and political assets reduced and will 
therefore be less able to pose a threat to liberalization while well-informed supporters will find 


50. The latter group has historically constituted Mexico's “populist” policy current. See Sylvia Maxfield, 
Governing Capital: International Finance and Mexican Politics (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1990). 


$1. It is also possible for a reversed distribution of information such that we have excessively pessimistic 
winners (and hence a shift leftward of the PCBR’ function). 


52. Our interviews with Mexican bankers, for example, revealed that larger banks tended to favor a quicker 
phase-in of foreign competition than did their smaller cousins. Since all would presumably benefit from longer 
protection, this disunity seems an anomaly. Consider, however, the following case. Suppose domestic banks feel (as 
reported to us) that they will continue to capture the bulk of the domestic market because long-term relationships with 
local firms give them a comparative advantage over foreign banks in domestic financial intermediation. If the size of 
the anticipated market is therefore more or less fixed, the profit-maximizing strategy for any individual bank is to 
lobby for a liberalization time period such that it (and better-placed banks) can survive while more poorly-placed 
domestic competitors fail, yielding market share to the survivors. Our general point is that trade liberalization is 
likely to induce industrial concentration, a view shared by local Mexican economic analysts whom we interviewed in 
1991 and 1992. See also Enrique Dussel Peters and Kwan S. Kim, "From Trade Liberalization to Economic 
Integration,” and Peter Morici, "Grasping the Benefits of NAFTA,” Current History 92 (February 1993), p. 53. 


53. It should be further stressed that “informed” agents have an incentive to keep their information "private" 
since this allows them to maximize relative gains or, if they are among the losers, minimize relative losses. 
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themselves, ex post, with enhanced economic and political power.~ A policy maker working from 
expressed protest rather than his/her own calculations of the eventual economic costs is essentially 
making a bet on slow learning.* Unfortunately for the sustainability of liberalization, losers may in 
fact update their expectations while they still enjoy sufficient assets to raise the political costs of the 
policy. 

We turn now to the ideology of the policy makers. Rational choice models suggest that 
decision-makers are non-ideological: they simply maximize lifetime in office, choosing policies that 
are consistent with the optimal PCBR. Yet in the real world of everyday policy making, individuals 
with strong ideological beliefs can make a substantial difference in a country’s economic direction; in 
this case, the neo-liberal mindsets and commitments of President Salinas, Treasury Secretary Pedro 
Aspe, and their U.S.-trained technocrats, seem crucial to understanding why Mexico’s free trade 
program has moved so far and so fast. 

We systematize the impact of ideology as follows: If policy makers have ideological 
preferences, they are willing to accept a higher cost for the implementation of certain programs and 
policies.” This implies that in any specific policy arena, they are no longer “price-takers" but “price- 
makers,” and that along a relevant range, they will pay above PCBR® (although their willingness to 
pay is likely to decline as we get closer to the full adoption of the desired policy). The effect 
resembles a downward-sloping demand curve for policy change and will be depicted shortly. The 
point here is that ideological convictions should contribute as well to an increase in the degree of 
liberalization. Note, however, that policy makers still have a sort of aggregate (or weighted across 
policies) “optimal” political cost benefit ratio. Thus, their willingness to pay high costs for one 


$4. The difficulties posed by asymmetric information may help to explain a curious shift in the stance of leftist 
opposition forces (such as the PRD) within Mexico. In the last year, vigorous opposition to free trade has been put 
aside in favor of a focus on democratizing the state and its decision-making processes (particularly regarding 
economic policy). This can be seen as an attempt to alter the mapping of the PCBR’ function---with more access, 
potential losers can raise the political cost of their dampened income---but it can also be seen as a way to equalize 
informational flows and derail liberalization by these means. 


55. Such a gamble may be rational if there is a great deal of “variance” in the expected outcome of free trade; 
given such “noise,” the divergence of actual from expected outcomes will prompt updating but, in keeping with 
Bayesian logic, initial expectational revisions could involve only modest changes in priors and hence learning would 
be “slow.” The effects of NAFTA are indeed being hotly debated by academics in the U.S. and Mexico and there is 
no single consensus on the appropriate model. See, for example, the divergent views expressed in Drusilla K. 
Brown, “The Impact of a North American Free Trade Area: Applied General Equilibrium Models;" Rat] Hinojosa- 
Ojeda and Sherman Robinson, “Labor Issues in a North American Free Trade Area;" and Sidney Weintraub, 
“Modeling the Industrial Effects of NAFTA,” all in Nora Lustig, Barry P. Bosworth, and Robert Z. Lawrence, North 
American Free Trade: Assessing the Impact. For yet another set of views see Gary Hufbauer and Jeffrey J. Schott, 
North American Trade (Washington, DC: Institute for International Economics, 1992)." 


56. Recent evidence on business cycles, for example, suggests that the ideological preferences of policy makers 
are reflected in differences in growth, unemployment and inflation outcomes while "opportunistic" behavior (inflating 
the economy prior to an election) exists but has lesser impacts on the macroeconomy. See Alberto Alessina, 
"Macroeconomics and Politics," NBER Macroeconomic Annual 1988 and Alberto Alessina and Nouriel Roubini, 
“Political Cycles in OECD Economies," Review of Economic Studies 59 (1992), pp. 663-688. 


57. Of course, complete implementation of ideological preferences is politically and economically impossible; 
just because the decision maker prefers a two percent unemployment rate does not mean it can actually be obtained. 
A “rational partisan” model of macropolicy, for example, is one in which the decision makers have an accurate 
picture of the economy and, in particular, are aware that, in the longer-run, growth will return to its natural rate. 
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policy implies that they may have to downplay progress in other areas. In the Mexican case, for 
example, Salinas’ promises of political reform have been set to one side in favor of strong economic 
measures, a choice which also helps maintain the current “elite-driven" mapping of the PCBR® 
function. 

Another factor influencing the choice of trade policy is the linkage, if any, between trade 
liberalization and macroeconomic stabilization. In numerous Latin American countries, including 
Mexico, the opening to import competition has been viewed as a way to constrain domestic price 
hikes and curtail an accelerating inflation.* In such a case, the set of potential winners expands: 
even those likely to experience sectoral or distributional difficulties because of trade liberalization 
expect to gain from the associated reduction of inflation and the subsequent creation of a “level 
macroeconomic playing field." To the extent that stabilization also promises subsequent growth, 
those that may have expected to find their resources unemployed by import penetration are now more 
confident that the adjustment period will be shorter. Losers, in short, lose less and winners gain 
more. 

All this is captured by another rightward shift in the PCBR* function and hence an increase in 
the degree of liberalization. There are, however, risks: those Latin American anti-inflation programs 
that make use of import competition also tend to freeze (or nearly freeze) the nominal exchange rate. 
If inflation correction lags, the real exchange rate will fall (i.e., appreciate) and the selected degree of 
liberalization will impose more economic and political costs than anticipated. If policy makers are 
"rational," then this eventual real appreciation should be anticipated and thereby dampen any 
movement in the PCBR* function; ideologically rigid (and “optimistic") policy makers, however, may 
be less able to “see” this future and may therefore act as though real appreciation will not occur. 
This was certainly the case in Chile in the early 1980s and now appears to be the case in 
contemporary Mexico. 

The discussion is brought together in Figure 2. As before, the PCBR function is quite flat at 
low levels of liberalization (where many nearly Pareto-superior measures are possible) and steep at 
high levels of liberalization (where the redistributive effects of trade reform dominate net gains). The 
first function to the right reflects institutional exclusion such that "winners" have more access to 
policy makers; hence, for any degree of liberalization, the perceived political costs are lower. The 
second function reflects asymmetric information such that expressed political costs are lower than 
they would be if all relevant actors had access to the same information base. The third function to the 
right reflects the lower political costs possible when actors believe that trade liberalization is 
necessary as part of a broader macro stabilization effort. Finally, D® is the policy makers’ 
ideologically driven demand for liberalization; as we have drawn it, — policy makers intent on 
realizing their ideological convictions — are willing to “pay” above the previous PCBR® until 
liberalization is complete.” The combination of these "demand" and “supply” factors causes policy 
makers to choose (PCBR,, T,) rather than (PCBRo, T,). 


58. This was the clear intention of Mexican policy makers when they increased the degree of trade 
liberalization in conjunction with the introduction of the Economic Solidarity Pact in late 1987. For more on 
combining exchange rate targeting and trade liberalization to control inflation, see Manuel Pastor, Jr., Inflation, 
Stabilization and Debt: Macroeconomic Experiments in Peru and Bolivia (Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press, 
1992), pp. 29-33, and chapter 4. 


59. What is really occurring is that ideologically driven policy makers are willing to implement policy, X, such 
that Ly > Ny, yielding a higher X and hence a higher than “optimal” PCBR®. It seems easiest to portray this with the 
downward-sloping demand curve which also takes into account that policy makers might be willing to accept a larger 
difference between L, and N, the further away they are from the truly desired policy. See the Appendix. 
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Our explanation for the adoption of free trade can be summarized as follows: (1) far-ranging 
institutional change helped to “insulate” trade policy makers from interest groups that previously 
favored protection; (2) the association of liberalization with macroeconomic stabilization, and inflation 
reduction in particular, greatly widened the circle of expected beneficiaries; (3) the generation of 
asymmetric information concerning the impacts of trade liberalization helped to reduce the expression 
of political protest; and (4) policy makers’ ideological convictions fueled the preference for 
liberalization. We offer evidence to support these propositions below, but before so doing, it is 
useful to note the unique feature of our model: policy makers could have it wrong. If the positive 
macro effects have been overestimated by all actors while negative micro (or distributional) effects 
have been underestimated due to tight control over “private” information, then a quick and accurate 
revision of expectations could snap us back to the original PCBR’ function. If, in addition, the 
political opposition’s efforts at democratization should impinge on the policy process, then PCBR’ 
will shift even further leftward toward a more accurate accounting of various sectors’ income losses 
and gains.© If the degree of trade reform (T) has been frozen into place by a NAFTA-style 
arrangement, there will be no possible movement by the quantity side (a lower T, i.e., a retreat from 
neo-liberalism) and all adjustment from the upward shift in PCBR* must therefore be borne by the 
“price” side (a higher PCBR, PCBR., and therefore tougher political challenges). While the model 
does not imply an end to Mexico’s liberalization thrust, it does suggest the possibility of increasing 
political difficulties, an outcome considered in the conclusion. 


THE MEXICAN CASE FROM ANOTHER PERSPECTIVE 


In this section, we use the insights of our model to more fully elaborate on the origins of 
Mexican trade liberalization. Recall that our "story" is meant to complement, not contradict, 
explanations which have ceritered on external shocks and foreign influence and finance; for that 
reason, we mostly assume these crucial factors as part of the necessary backdrop. The order of the 
argument here parallels that in the model above; we begin by examining institutional arrangements, 
informational asymmetries, and ideology, then turn to the association of trade liberalization with 
macroeconomic stabilization. We hint below at various potential risks and explore these issue more 
directly in the conclusion. 


Institutions, Information, and Ideology 

Mexico went into the 1980s still governed by the last vestiges of the traditional national- 
populist alliance: a mass base of labor and peasants, and a dominant core of ISI-oriented 
entrepreneurs, nationalist intellectuals, urban middle classes, and protectionist PRI bureaucrats. By the 
end of the decade, the country was ruled by a counterpart coalition comprised of finance capitalists, 
outward-looking industrialists, agro-exporters, foreign direct investors and fiscal conservatives in the 
State bureaucracy, all of whom tended to favor trade opening. While a detailed discussion of this 
change lies beyond the scope of this analysis, we attempt here to explain how institutional changes, 
informational asymmetries, and ideological shifts contributed to the emergence of this new free trade 


60. A further problem is that policy makers’ ideological preferences have already led them to choose 
“excessive” liberalization and obscured the potential risks of macroeconomic fragility. For a formalization of how 
“deep priors” (i.e., ideology) can produce economic miscalculations, see Gary Dymski and Manuel Pastor, Jr., "Bank 
lending, Misleading Signals, and the Latin American Debt Crisis," The International Trade Journal 6 (Winter 1990), 
pp. 151-191. 
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coalition. 

The first institutional change seems to have occurred at the level of the state.’ The 1982 
debt crisis called into question longstanding political ties based on state patronage and on production 
geared toward the domestic market, and the de la Madrid administration responded by marginalizing 
those nationalist-populist forces that had earlier defeated state streamlining and a more open trade 
regime. Operational authority and policy influence was shifted away from those within government 
ministries that had traditionally housed protectionist sentiments (Industry, Agriculture, Labor, Foreign 
Relations), and toward those planning and banking ministries which reflected the more orthodox 
policy preferences of the technobureaucracy.® In 1983, the trade and industry ministry was 
reorganized into SECOFI, a strategy which effectively insulated policy makers with strong free trade 
convictions.” Finally, economic management, especially under Salinas, has become highly 
presidential. 

The second critical institutional change involved the reconstitution of the government party, 
the PRI. While some of this reorganization was the natural byproduct of the economic crisis---the 
PRI’s use of widespread social benefits to help organize, legitimate and control the country’s mass 
organizations, was no longer feasible in resource-short times“-—-there was also a conscious 
reorientation by party leaders. Development financing, for example, was decentralized away from 
Mexico City and toward the regions in an effort to create new constituencies to replace the withered 
ISI pact.© And more politically inclined PRI bureaucrats (ward bosses or Labor Ministry employees) 
were demoted through the 1980s, as members of the technobureaucratic corps increasingly attained 


61. The increasing autonomy of the state in Mexico, and the numerous degrees of freedom exercised by the 
PRI over the past decade renders a state-centered explanation a useful departure point for our analysis. As David 
Mares notes, "In political systems where the short-term accountability of the political elite is low while its access to 
society’s resources is high, such as those of an authoritarian-corporatist nature, a statist approach may be useful. Its 
use does not imply that policy makers can completely ignore societal forces and preferences, however, for societal 
forces will influence the costs of the policy options from which state elites choose” (see David Mares, "Explaining 
Choice of Development Strategies,” pp. 671-672). Note this sort of state also allows ideology to have a significant 
independent role in affecting policy, a point we have stressed in our model. 


62. Authors’ interview, Bernardo Gomez Palacio, Assistant to the Minister, Secretariat of Programming and 
Budget, Mexico City, August, 1991. 


63. The rise of the technobureaucratic elite since the 1970s also represents a qualitative change in the 
state apparatus. Unlike previous Mexican bureaucrats, the technobureaucracy tends to operate independently of the 
PRI and its traditional social bases of peasants, workers, and ISI capitalists and instead draws its power from a close 
linkage with the Office of the Presidency. The technobureaucrats are also characterized by more advanced training 
usually in economics or administration at a major U.S. university and by an ideological consensus on the value of free 
markets. See Miguel Angel Centeno and Sylvia Maxfield, “The Marriage of Finance and Order: Changes in the 
Mexican Political Elite," Journal of Latin American Studies 24 (February 1992), pp. 57-85. 


64. This analysis of changes within the PRI draws from Denise Dresser, “Embellishment, Empowerment, or 
Euthanasia of the PRI? Neoliberalism and Party Reform in Mexico," paper presented at a conference on “The 
Politics of Economic Restructuring in Mexico,” Universidad Nacional Autonoma de Mexico and Center for U.S.- 
Mexican Studies, University of California at San Diego, Mexico City, June 15-16, 1992. 


65. Diane E. Davis, "Mexico’s New Politics,” pp. 667-669. 
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important direct political positions (such as the mayoralty of Mexico City).© 

Equally important in the PRI’s reorganization was the marked change in ties between the 
party and its former constituents, particularly those from the ranks of organized labor and the lower 
and middle classes. When given the opportunity in the 1988 Presidential elections to officially 
register discontent over the economic deterioration of the early and mid-1980s, those working and 
middle classes that had historically comprised the hard core PRI constituency in Mexico City and the 
country’s industrial heartland instead supported the splinter Democratic Revolutionary Party (PRD) 
led by Cuauhtémoc Cardenas. Meanwhile, the middle classes, particularly from those parts of 
northern Mexico that had benefited from the dynamism of the maquiladora export-processing enclaves 
and stronger integration with the U.S. economy, drifted toward the right-of-center National Action 
Party (PAN). As a result, even the highly contested 1988 “official” count left the PRI presidential 
candidate with barely 50% of the national vote. 

Once inaugurated, President Salinas devised new economic strategies geared toward winning 
Mexico’s popular and middle classes back into the party. For the weakest rural and urban economic 
sectors, Salinas launched a “National Solidarity Program" (PRONASOL) in 1988, which selectively 
channels state support for food, social services, production and infrastructure.* The PRI’s economic 
gestures toward the middle classes have centered on inflation reduction and a commercial 
liberalization that has allowed new access to U.S. goods. These strategies were largely successful: 
The PRI’s comeback in the 1991 Congressional elections has been directly attributed, on the one 
hand, to Salinas’s brilliant linking of PRONASOL with distributional symbols from the Mexican 
revolution and, on the other hand, to the prosperity that NAFTA has been so touted to bring, given 
free trade’s apparent “success” in driving domestic prices down.” However, despite this present 
rapprochement with middle class voters the most striking feature of Mexican politics has been the 
shift of the PRI toward an explicit and largely exclusive alliance with the most elite segments of big 
business. 

Indeed, the third and most important institutional change in terms of understanding trade 
reform has to do with the transformation in government-business relations that has occurred in 
Mexico. The creation of the powerful umbrella Business Coordinating Council (CCE) in 1975, the 
GATT battle of 1979-80, and the outspoken dissatisfaction with the 1982 bank nationalization, all 
signalled that the Mexican private sector had given up its old quiet accommodation with the 
government.” This newly activist business class, moreover, soon found kindred spirits amongst the 


66. Miguel Angel Centeno and Sylvia Maxfield, "The Marriage of Finance and Order," p. 71. 


67. This point is elaborated on in Laurence Whitehead, “Mexico’s Economic Prospects: Implications for State- 
Labor Relations,” in Kevin J. Middlebrook, ed., Unions, Workers, and the State in Mexico (La Jolla: Center for 
U.S.-Mexican Studies, University of California, San Diego, Contemporary Perspectives Series, 2, 1991). 


68. Denise Dresser, Neopopulist Solutions to Neoliberal Problems: Mexico's National Solidarity Program (La 
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69. See Jorge G. Castafieda, "The Clouding Political Horizon,” Current History 92 (1993), p. 66. 
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Sector in Contemporary Mexico, and Blanca Heredia, "Profits, Politics and Size: The Political Transformation of 
Mexican Business,” in Douglas Chalmers, Atilio Boron, and Maria de Carmo Campello de Souza, eds., The Right 
and Democracy in Latin America (New York: Praeger, 1992). For an alternative view that sees much less evidence 
of business input into policy formation in the 1980s, see Roderic A. Camp, Entrepreneurs and Politics in Twentieth 
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ascendant technobureaucratic elite within the state. A new collaborative relationship crystallized 
through the series of anti-inflation Economic Solidarity Pact negotiations that began in December 
1987,” the heart of which were agreements to restrain wages, prices, and the exchange rate. On the 
private sector side, Pact negotiations were led by the Business Coordinating Council (CCE), whose 
larger members from CONCANACO and CONCAMIN threw their weight into the inflation-reduction 
effort. The state and the ruling party were represented largely by the new modernized executive-level 
elements within the PRI as well as highly qualified technobureaucrats from the major trade (SECOFI) 
and financial ministries (Planning and Budget, Finance, the Bank of Mexico). Those groups that had 
so strongly exerted their will in the late 1970s-—-smaller entrepreneurs, peasant organizations, and 
labor---were largely bystanders who saw their already low influence decline with each successive 
renegotiation of the Pact. 

In essence, Pact negotiations, whereby elite private and public sector representatives more or 
less set key price targets and then announced them to labor and smaller business representatives after 
the fact, filled the vacuum left by the PRI’s dismantling of Mexico’s traditional corporatist policy 
making structure earlier in the decade.” This limited concertacién also firmed up the new alliance 
between a highly insulated executive, his technocratic corps, and representatives of the country’s 
largest companies and conglomerates. And it is this same alliance that has provided the forceful 
impetus for Mexico’s entry into NAFTA.” 

Asymmetric information has blended with these broad institutional and coalitional changes to 
help in the creation and sustenance of free trade support. Contrary to the broad debate over the 
probable impacts of the NAFTA that has flourished within the U.S. since the extension of fast-track 
authority in mid-1991,” discussion of the potential effects has been tightly circumscribed in Mexico. 
One reason for this derives directly from a game theoretical analysis of U.S.-Mexican negotiations 
over NAFTA: when there are disparities in economic and political power between two countries, the 
weaker player should project as little information as possible so that the more powerful player 


overestimates the weaker’s alternative options and discount rate (or capacity to wait) and thus agrees 
to a deal more favorable to the smaller negotiating partner. But informational asymmetry has also 
dominated the political progress which underpins Mexican trade policy. 

By now, it is common knowledge that approximately 80 sectoral studies of the projected 
effects of the NAFTA were commissioned by a highly insulated elite working group comprised of the 
leading big business representatives from COECE and the upper technobureaucratic ranks of SECOFI. 
Many of these studies were contracted out to local private consulting firms through the various 


Century Mexico (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1989). 


71. For an insightful analysis of these Economic Solidarity Pact negotiations see Robert R. Kaufman, Carlos 
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chambers of industry and commerce. Although debates over the validity of the measures and the 
findings of these studies have gone on at the highest levels of this state-business coalition, the results 
themselves are virtually under lock and key.” As a result, those larger industrialists with access to 
this information have held more accurate views of the likely microeconomic consequences of NAFTA 
than have small and medium-size producers and labor leaders. Larger firms have, due to their 
working relationships with the technobureaucracy, also had a much better knowledge of and input into 
the specific sectoral adjustments which are part of the NAFTA. Financial capital seems especially 
well-placed; our interviews with top bank officials revealed an uncanny foreknowledge of the details 
of the financial aspects of the treaty (perhaps because of their monthly joint meetings with the 
Ministry of the Treasury) while smaller industrial and service companies seemed quite vague on both 
the trade treaty details and the expected outcomes. This extreme asymmetry, whereby the likely big 
business "winners" under free trade have access to information and influence while the smaller 
"losers" are basically in the dark about what lies ahead,” has prompted the country’s most prominent 
pollster, Miguel Basafiez, to declare the NAFTA campaign a “public opinion crisis.”” 

This is not to say that those who stand to gain less have completely refrained from the free 
trade debate at the national level. Particularly as Mexico’s signing of the NAFTA drew nearer, and 
the prospect of increased competition became more imminent, representatives from the more 
vulnerable economic sectors (textiles, trucking, government procurement) were openly complaining 
about the short time line set for further trade exposure, and about the lack of adequate financing to 
facilitate economic adjustment. Some small and medium producers also began to break ranks with the 
more pro-NAFTA CANACINTRA leadership, and complained that COECE had never truly 
represented them at the NAFTA negotiating table. 

But herein lies the final asymmetry: the louder the weaker sectors have complained about the 
difficult microeconomic effects of the trade opening, the more vociferous the government has been 
about publicizing plans to channel credit and provide other economic support cushions. The 
government, for example, has supposedly launched a program of credit guarantees for smaller 
enterprises through the state development bank (NAFINSA), and is channeling some assistance 
through PRONASOL. However, the actual amounts, terms and concessions being delivered here are, 
again, highly secretive; in fact, our own interviews at NAFINSA revealed that the bureaucrats in 
charge had little familiarity with the actual program and an extreme reluctance to share with us more 
than a few simple graphics describing the benefits to come. Our suspicion, particularly given the 
long history of problems with small business access to official and private finance, is that the 
announcement of these initiatives constitutes a form of symbolic rather than actual capital. This sort 
of misleading information is contributing to the kinds of wishful thinking necessary to sustain a 
majority bloc for free trade. The risk, detailed below, is that political pressures will open up 
informational flows and prompt a more realistic assessment by “losers” of the coming consequences 
of NAFTA. 


75. Authors’ interviews, Mauricio Gonzalez and Angel O*Dogherty, Grupo de Economistas y Asociados, 
Mexico City, June, 1992. 
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Washington, DC, June, 1992. 
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Our final factor in explaining the increase in liberalization is ideology. The institutional 
changes and informational blockages that made free trade possible—a technobureaucracy insulated 
from popular pressures but politically and informationally connected to an activist business class— 
were accompanied by a dramatic cognitive shift. Essentially, liberal trade initiatives handed down 
from the executive merged with other policy components to stabilize the macroeconomy; this, in turn, 
triggered the wider dissemination of ideas about the merits of orthodox economics, in general, and 
free trade in particular. A combination of incentives (inflation reduction) and disincentives (credit 
rationing, tax harassment) were necessary to bring a number of the small and medium-sized business 
doubters into the NAFTA fold. But for the bigger business proponents key to the new alliance, the 
technobureaucracy’s sympathy for free trade, even if it was likely to induce certain costs due to 
import competition, was comfortably nested in a larger anti-statist and pro-capitalist ideology which 
helped cement the new state-party-business liberal alliance.” 

Equally important on the ideological front has been the shift from a microeconomic to a 
macroeconomic emphasis in policy making. Recall that Treasury Secretary Pedro Aspe is primarily a 
macroeconomist by training; he and others within the Salinas economic team seem to rate as one of 
their proudest policy victories the conquest over inflation detailed below. To the extent that this 
triumph is irrevocably associated with trade reform, there is an additional rationale for supporting this 
and other liberalization measures. While some within the ranks of business, particularly owners of 
small and medium-sized firms, continue to argue that a potential NAFTA-style arrangement is nothing 
but a burden and an imposition,” many suggest that they have “seen the light" and changed their 
beliefs, partly because of the association with macroeconomic stabilization.” The question is whether 
this ideological change of heart is actually obscuring the macroeconomic risks ahead, a topic we take 
up below. 


The Linkage with Macroeconomic Stabilization 


As well-told a story as Mexico’s adjustment experience in the 1980s may be, its relationship 
to trade liberalization has been stressed by just a few authors.*' Briefly, Mexican overspending and 
rapid debt accumulation made the economy vulnerable to the global economic slowdown and higher 
world interest rates of the early 1980s. In 1982, the government attempted to respond to external 
shocks and capital flight, trying first a devaluation, then controls on outward capital flows (which 
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proved to be temporary) and, finally, a business-antagonizing nationalization of the domestic banking 
system (see Tables 3 to 5 for the macroeconomic and external sector data).” 

The following years brought tighter fiscal policy and a strategy of steady devaluation. 

Growth and real wages fell, helped along in 1986 by the sharp decline in oil prices. Inflation proved 
stubborn, given the steadily depreciating peso, and the resulting increase in nominal interest rates on 
government debt made fiscal adjustment increasingly difficult. In the first eleven months of 1987, 
monthly inflation rates ranged between 6.6 percent and 8.7 percent (115.3 and 172.1 percent on an 
annualized basis), well above both historical and recent Mexican levels. Controlling inflation—which 
if successful would also give the government a handle on reducing its domestic debt service and hence 
the deficit-—became the key focus of policy.” 

In December 1987, the government unveiled the Economic Solidarity Pact. While the 
agreement included promises by business and labor to control prices and wages, most important for 
our purposes was the government’s firm commitment to dramatically step down the rate of 
devaluation and to further liberalize trade, mostly through tariff reduction.“ Exchange rate stability 
was thought to be crucial to reducing inflationary expectations; import competition, especially when 
coupled with the fixed exchange rate, was expected to provide a second level of control on domestic 
inflation.® 

This new approach to inflation control finally brought success, as annual inflation had fallen 
to just 20 percent by 1989. Growth was low but positive; the negative features of the program 
showed up in the swelling import bill, the appreciating real exchange rate, and a sharp fail in 
reserves. To alleviate the foreign exchange pressures, Mexico sought to reduce its external debt 
through the U.S.-sponsored Brady Plan and an accord was reached with creditors in July 1989. A 
crucial selling point to bankers---and one reason for U.S. support---was the fact that Mexico had 
finally seemed to contain its previously accelerating inflation. 

While the actual agreement with international creditors was not implemented until early 1990, 
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the expectation of debt reduction made more credible the promise to maintain the nominal exchange 
rate and therefore helped the government keep domestic price and wage inflation in line.* While 
imports stayed high, the trade imbalance was seen as "finance-able,” primarily because Mexican 
policy makers believed that the combination of reduced debt “overhang” and low inflation would 
make Mexico attractive to foreign investors.” To test the waters, President Salinas set out in 
January 1990 to Europe. Marketing Mexico proved unexpectedly difficult: Western European 
investors were more interested in the emerging opportunities in the former socialist countries to their 
east. Capital flows, so necessary to sustain the anti-inflation program, were going to have to be 
generated elsewhere. 

Salinas returned to Mexico and soon initiated two dramatic strategies. In May, 1990, he 
proposed the denationalization of the banking system, a measure which was passed in just two weeks 
by the Mexican Congress. While denationalization had many purposes, one was to attract new capital 
flows, both through foreign investment and the repatriation of flight capital by Mexican citizens 
wanting to take equity positions in the newly privatized financial sector. Then in June—after months 
of denials by lower-level officials hoping to stave off organized opposition---Mexico and the U.S. 
announced that they would begin talks on a bilateral free trade pact. Again, one of the purposes in at 
least the timing of NAFTA was to attract the capital flow---in the form of anticipatory investment— 
needed to maintain the exchange rate and to combat inflation.™ 

This association of trade liberalization and macroeconomic stabilization helps explain why the 
coalition of free trade supporters includes small and medium-size businesses. In the words of one top 
analyst of the Mexican economy, "Firms think that NAFTA is good for Mexico as a whole even if 
it’s not great for them," mostly because it will raise overall economic efficiency and “stabilize the 
policy environment,"® a point confirmed in interview after interview with Mexican business people 
and decision makers. In short, microeconomic concerns have been eschewed in favor of a 
macroeconomic rationale. 

The problem is that the Mexican macroeconomy is becoming increasingly fragile, and moreso 
than most observers have expected. The trade and current account deficits have become frighteningly 
large and the peso has appreciated by 40 percent since 1987 (see Table 4 and Figures 3 and 4). 
Indeed, the Mexican pattern recalls an earlier and disastrous round of Latin American exchange rate- 
targeting experiments during the late 1970;s which produced surging imports, high real interest rates, 
an overvalued currency, and excessive reliance on capital flows.” Top government officials dismiss 


86. The expectation of a stable exchange rate also allowed the government to drop the high nominal interest 
rates that had been necessary to attract flight capital and foreign portfolio investment; this in turn reduced interest 
payments on domestic debt and helped rein in government spending. 


87. Longer-term expectations of enhanced investment inflows were more important since short-term relief as a 
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such concerns, arguing that: (1) the nearly quadrupling of imports since 1987 has been driven by 
investment goods and therefore the current trade imbalance is more “productive” than the government 
deficit-driven trade problems of the early 1980s; and (2) that financing inflows will, in fact, remain 
available for covering these deficits.” 

The first argument regarding the investment-driven nature of the trade imbalance does have a 
ring of truth, particularly given the sharp improvement in government finances (see Table 3) and the 
large percentage of the import bill accounted for by imported intermediates and capital goods. 
Nonetheless, consumer imports as a percent of total imports have more than doubled since 1987 and 
there is some evidence that much of what Mexico terms intermediate goods might be better classified 
in the consumer category (see Table 6 and Figure 5).” More important is that medium-term 
productivity of the trade deficit does little to diminish the short-term fragility of Mexico’s dependence 
on a large capital account surplus. Regardless of the source of the deficit, a sudden reversal of 
financing inflows would still present an immediate need to shrink the trade imbalance and replenish 
reserves. If this forces a large step devaluation, then the resulting inflation would erode 
macroeconomic confidence and trigger capital flight. 

Vulnerability to such a “capital shock" would be lessened if the current inflows were either 
medium- to long-term investments or likely to continue into the future. While there has been a 
significant increase in foreign direct investment, sixty percent of the incoming capital in 1992 was 
portfolio investment and much of this (as well as other capital) was placed in the Mexican stock 
market (see Table 5). Moreover, some analysts suggest that much of the capital has arrived to 
complete the purchase of the newly privatized telephone company and financial system and will soon 
taper off dramatically.” If capital flows do fall and a devaluation becomes necessary, the political 
coalition for an open economy will find its macroeconomic rationale eroded.™ Should the economic 
bubble burst, the government could face quite unexpected political challenges. 
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CONCLUSION 


In this article, we have argued that the standard political-economic explanations for 
international trade policy take us only part of the way in understanding the origins of Mexico’s 
commercial opening. Debt shocks and an inhospitable global economic climate—industrial bloc 
protectionism and a foreign exchange shortage—must be factored in, but such adverse circumstances 
seem as likely to promote trade restrictions as trade opening. Growing intra-industry trade between 
Mexico and the U.S. helps explain how the domestic constituency for an open economy has 

expanded, but this internationalized group remains a small percentage of the Mexican polity. Clearly, 
the ability of policy makers to break with the protectionist past has been predicated on some 
additional changes within the Mexican political economy. 

To help identify and interpret these changes, we constructed a simple model in which policy 
makers take into account both the political costs and benefits of their actions; following Rodrik, we 
considered how the distributive conflicts a policy change will cause are weighed against the potential 
net gain to society. We argued that: (1) institutional arrangements, including interest group access to 
policy makers and the degree of political inclusion or openness, affect how each groups’ income 
losses are weighted into actual political costs; (2) the existence and persistence of asymmetric 
information can mean that those negatively affected by a certain policy measure can systematically 
underestimate their losses; (3) the association of trade liberalization with inflation reduction can 
persuade the microeconomic “losers” to support free trade on the basis of perceived macroeconomic 
gains; and (4) the ideological commitments of policy makers can lead to a “demand for reform" in 
which the government is willing to bear political risks in excess of those that would be taken on by an 
indifferent or “opportunistic” (election-seeking) political leader. We argue that there is evidence for 
each strand of the model in the Mexican case: institutional exclusion has been the rule, asymmetric 
information abounds, macro stability and open trade have gone hand in hand, and policy makers have 
exalted in deepening the level of economic reform beyond the usual political cost threshold. 

Interestingly, it is precisely these roots of free trade---the associated macroeconomic stability 
and the ideological commitment and institutional insulation of policy makers--which also accounts for 
some of the political and economic risks ahead. On the macroeconomic front, the real exchange rate 
has appreciated beyond its 1981 level, imports have quadrupled since 1987, and the current account 
deficit is running at six percent of GDP. As a result, the country is extraordinarily dependent on 
foreign capital to prop up the exchange rate and stabilize prices. The volatility of this form of finance 
was evidenced in June 1992 when anti-NAFTA comments by one-time U.S. Presidential contender 
Ross Perot caused a sharp decline in stock values and a resulting run from the peso;* more recent 
comments from the new U.S. budget director, Leon Panetta, that NAFTA may be "dead" in Congress 
sparked a similar plunge in the Mexican stock market. While the attraction of greater capital inflows 
may have been the implicit goal of NAFTA on the Mexican side, the current reliance on foreign 
portfolio investment, so much of it highly sensitive to economic and political “news,” may also be its 
Achilles heel.* And if today’s capital inflows should unravel, so too will the macroeconomic 


95. Asa result of the June slide in the markets, foreign investment fell nearly 20 percent (partly due to lower 
values). Some analysts estimate that $2 billion left Mexican money markets overall as “foreigners grew nervous and 
took their capital home." See Business Latin America, July 27, 1992, p. 260. 


96. Weintraub, usually a booster of the Mexican liberalization program, also notes that one Achilles heel of the 
Mexican stabilization is “the risky reliance on volatile portfolio capital flowing in from abroad;” see Sidney 


Weintraub, "The Economy on the Eve of Free Trade," Current History 92 (February 1993), p. 67. 
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rationale for and sustainability of import liberalization. 

A second risk lies in the realm of ideology. In our view, strong ideological “priors” 
regarding the benefits of orthodoxy are causing Mexican policy makers to underestimate the 
macroeconomic fragility described above. Such "priors" also impede the recognition of the possible 
benefits of strategic microeconomic interventions. Not unexpectedly, those sectors that grew up 
under the thrust of infant industry policies have led the manufactured export boom in the 1980s.” 
Nonetheless, liberalization for its own sake has displaced those very industrial programs and policies 
which helped to catapult manufactured exports (auto engines, microcomputer, and pharmaceuticals) 
into mainly U.S. markets. As much as Mexican policy makers have bristled at the notion of 
continued state intervention in the 1990s, economic history has few examples of countries that have 
climbed into the ranks of the advanced industrial bloc without a developmentalist state.” With 
Washington now heading off in a direction which is at least a distant cousin of industrial policy, 
Mexico may have more room to experiment with industrial strategies designed to accelerate the 
country’s move up the industrial learning curve---as opposed to sinking deeper into the low-wage, 
low-skill end of the production structure.” A rigid commitment to free markets may blind policy 
makers to this new opportunity even as the tendency of Mexican policy makers to voice laissez-faire 
assurances with regard to labor and environmental concerns could fuel the U.S. opposition and 
thereby slow Mexico’s entry into the NAFTA. 

The final realm of risk for Mexico is political. We have argued throughout this article that 
the political origins of Mexico’s commercial opening have been distinctly undemocratic, as many of 
free trade’s opponents have been excluded through the generation of asymmetric information and the 
reliance on highly insulated policy making practices within the state bureaucracy. While the Salinas 
administration has engaged in overt political reform, including new electoral codes and an anti- 
corruption campaign, there are still reports of electoral fraud, human rights abuses and harassment of 
the political opposition.” We see little evidence that in Mexico “liberalized politics thus tends to 
accompany liberal economics.""” Rather, the thrust seems to be toward tighter politics and ever 
greater control by the sophisticated executive level business-government coalition; “Salinastroika” has 
clearly put economic restructuring before democratization.” The “risk,” as so many of Eastern 
Europe’s leaders found in 1989, is that even the strongest grip over civil society does not necessarily 


97. Jaime Ros, “Free Trade Area or Common Capital Market?" pp. 63-65. 


98. For an elaboration on this theme see Carol Wise, “In Search of Markets: Latin America’s State-led 
Dilemma” (New York: Columbia University, Institute of Latin American and Iberian Studies, Papers on Latin 
America, No. 32, 1993). 


99. The potential for a newly configured and more sophisticated industrial strategy has not been lost on some 
Mexican policy analysts and entrepreneurs. Authors’ interview, Jose Warman, General Director, Centro de 
Technologia Electronica e Informatica, Mexico City, June, 1992. Also see “Companies Slowly Wake to Profits of 
Research," El Financiero Internacional, November 9, 1992, p. 12, and “Nafta in the Balance," Wall Street Journal, 
March 4, 1993, p. Al4. 


100. Ellen L. Lutz, “Human Rights in Mexico: Cause for Continuing Concern," Current History 92 (February 
1993), pp. 78-82. 


101. Delal Baer, Foreign Affairs 70 (Fall, 1991), p. 136. 


102. For a broader, and highly imaginative discussion of this question, see Peter H. Smith, “The Political 
Impact of Free Trade on Mexico," Journal of Interamerican Studies and World Affairs 34 (Spring 1992), pp. 1-25. 
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guarantee the political economic control which current Mexican leaders clearly seek to maintain 
within the confines of the NAFTA. General political mobilization of the “losers” could still occur 
and challenge the exclusion so central to contemporary Mexican policy making. 

Future research, we believe, should focus on more carefully specifying the risks ahead. To 
do this, our underlying propositions regarding the role and sustainability of macroeconomic stability 
should be more formally tested, perhaps through a detailed comparison with previous stabilization- 
cum-liberalization experiments in Latin America. In addition, our simple model of policy choice 
should be developed and refined to include a more complete charting of free trade’s winners and 
losers as well as the exact paths of institutional communication between policy makers and 
constituencies. Finally, interview evidence regarding current industry business expectations should be 
systematized and compared to the predictions of various Mexican-calibrated computable general 
equilibrium models in order to more exactly identify the patterns and consequences of asymmetric 
information. Such new directions are possible only if we bracket much of the normative tone in the 
current literature and more carefully examine the political and economic conditions under which free 
trade policies are originated and sustained. Under the light of modern political economy analysis, the 
Mexican experience may offer less easy optimism, but more crucial lessons for other developing 
countries still struggling to gain momentum with their own economic adjustment and reform efforts. 


APPENDIX 1. 
DETAILS ABOUT THE PCBR FUNCTION.” 


The political cost-benefit ratio (PCBR) is essentially an accounting of the marginal costs and 
benefits associated with any degree of implementation of a policy, X. Thus, “beneath” the PCBR 
function lies both a marginal cost and marginal gain function; for any X, one can derive the PCBR by 
comparing the area under these marginal curves. The optimum, as usual, is determined by setting 
marginal costs equal to marginal benefits; i.e., setting the increase in losses (L) equal to the increase 
in net gains (W-L) for any change in policy, X. If Ly > Ny, for all X (where N is net gains and the 
subscripted terms are derivatives), the corner solution holds and policy makers optimize with both 
PCBR and the degree of implementation, X, equalling zero. Alternatively, if L, < Ny, for all X, full 
implementation of the policy is optimal. Suppose, however, that Ly < N, and Ly, > 0 and Ny < 0 
for X > 0, a pattern which holds for a trade liberalization in which distributional costs (L) rise and 
net gains (N) fall as the policy nears full implementation (i.e., the case depicted in Figure 1). This 
makes possible an interior solution for some X where Ly = N,; plugging this X into the win and loss 
functions and adding up gives us the optimal PCBR. Note that less strict conditions with regard to 
the sign of the second derivatives would also suffice; the necessary condition is that Ly, > N,, and 
that L, cross N, at some X short of full implementation. 


Why would liberalization’s distributive costs rise relative to net benefits, a pattern necessary 
for the upward slope of the PCBR function? Consider the case of tariff reduction pictured in Figure 3 
in which we have assumed, for expositional ease, linear demand and supply curves. Let the world 
price be eP§ and assume that the government determines a prohibitive tariff, t, such that the import 
price now exactly equals the price at which domestic demand equals domestic supply. If the tariff is 
halved to t’, producers lose EFAB while the net gain is composed of ABC (the production effect) and 
ACD (the consumer gain from the increase in Q consumption). In a second step, eliminate the tariff 
entirely: the net gain from this change remains the same as in the previous policy shift (ABC + 
ACD = BHI + DJK) while marginal losses came from both producers (FBHG) and tariff collectors 
(BDJI). Thus, marginal political costs have risen (and so has the the PCBR), a phenomena which 
may explain why the "last" rounds of GATT are so problematic. The example holds with looser 
assumptions on the demand and supply curves and is even clearer for the case of import quota 
reduction (in which the losers would include those private individuals with import licenses). We 
should insist further that an upward sloping PCBR is, in fact, the only interesting case; if PCBR falls 
over X (i.e., Ly < Ny, for ali X), then decision-makers optimize by full implementation. Thus, where 
researchers find policy blockage, an upward sloping PCBR is also likely. 


There are several wrinkles which should now be examined. First, note that the production 
effect of liberalization (for example, ABC) will fail to occur if there is macroeconomic disarray such 
that the newly released resources do not quickly find alternative uses. In this case, costs rise relative 
to benefits; in contrast, when macroeconomic policy is leading agents to expect a movement toward 
full employment (as in Mexico), costs fall relative to benefits and the PCBR is shifted downward. 
Second, and more important, note that our marginal functions are, as usual, state-dependent and 
continuous, i.e., the derivative is taken for a small continuous change from some given level of policy 
X. Ifwe were instead to liberalize all at once, then income losses would be EAGH while net gains 


103. This appendix on the PCBR function is primarily for the clarification of reviewers of this draft and may 
be listed as “available from the authors" in the final version of the paper. 
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would be AHK; basically, with a rapid liberalization, the policy maker never creates (or expands) a 
class of tariff receivers or import license holders who will lose from further liberalization. This lends 
a rationale for those who argue against gradualism and for a policy-changing "shock": one could 
“flatten” the PCBR (or force a downward slope) by engaging in large and discontinuous rather than 
small and marginal change. While this is true, recall that trade theory generally suggests that the 
costs of liberalization are concentrated while the benefits are diffuse. Assume that political costs (i.e., 
protests), C, are a function of losses such that C, > 0 and C,, > O-—that is, protests rise 
“exponentially” with the size of the income loss (at least over some initial range until the usual 
diminishing marginal utility of income insures that C,, becomes negative) primarily because such 
losses are concentrated and so the collective actional problem of the losers is easier to overcome— 
while the political benefits, B, of net gains are such that B, > 0 and B,, is equal to or less than 0— 
that is, political benefits rise no more than "geometrically" with the size of the net gain and, in fact, 
are likely to rise at a decreasing rate given the diffuseness of the gains (The easiest situation to 
imagine is One import substituting monopoly likely to suffer a large loss lobbying against millions of 
consumers who will realize barely-felt gains from eliminating trade protection in one sector). In this 
case, the "mapping" of political costs and benefits is still likely to produce an upward sloping PCBR 
even with large changes in policy---and, in fact, the vehemence of the political reaction may increase 
when policy change is large, rapid, and discontinuous. A fuller model would depict policy makers as 
seeking to optimize the PCBR over both the extent and speed of policy change; in this text we have 
concentrated only on extent and focused on continuous or gradual change. For a more formal and 
complete model, see Gary Dymski, Manuel Pastor, and Carol Wise, "A Simple Model of Policy 
Choice: The Politics and Analytics of Trade Liberalization," Occidental College International and 
Public Affairs Center Working Paper, forthcoming. 


< insert Figure 3> 


Finally, in the heuristic model of the text, we draw a familiar parallel with the “price-taking“ 
competitive firm whose individual product is indifferently preferred by consumers; in our model, a 
particular policy is indifferently preferred by “opportunistic” politicians who simply seek to maximize 
the probability of reelection. We later portray policy-makers’ ideological preference to choose X past 
the opportunistic optimum as a sort of demand curve for reform; at each point long this curve, L, > 
N, with the policy makers’ willingness to pay “super-optimal" costs for a little more liberalization 
falling as we near a full trade opening. Strictly speaking, however, the optimal PCBR is a “quantity” 
and not a “price"-driven solution. This can be seen by noting that the optimum PCBR changes with 
each shift in the PCBR function. To understand this, recall that policy makers optimize where L, = 
N, for interior solutions and use the resulting X to determine the relevant PCBR®. Suppose the loss 
function is constant but the win function shifts upward; the result is that the N, schedule shifts up and 
equilibrium occurs at a higher L, = N, and hence a higher X, but not necessarily the same PCBR. 
Figure 2’s stable “price line” in the face of a shifting PCBR is thus technically misleading. One 
representational alternative is to create a new decision variable, E, which has its numerator, Ly, and 
as its denominator, N,, with each evaluated at any given X. Assume, as before, functional forms 
such that L, is rising more rapidiy than N,; thus E is rising and the “opportunistic” optimum occurs 
where E equals one. This does give us a stable “price line" (where E = 1) and we can directly 
represent the demand for policy reform, D, as one where the desired E is greater than one (L, > N,) 
and, as we argued earlier, desired E falls the closer one approaches full policy implementation. We 
eschewed this additional level of complexity in the text (despite its technical “correctness") because of 
concerns that it would add little theoretical insight and seemed unnecessarily distracting given the 
audience and the task at hand. 
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APPENDIX 2. 
DATA SOURCES FOR TABLES. 


Macroeconomic data: 

Real GDP between 1980 and 1989 taken from World Tables 1991 (Data on diskette); 1990 
and 1991 real GDP growth figures from Economist Intelligence Unit Country Report, Mexico, No. 4 
1992, p. 3; and 1992 figure estimated in Gray Newman, “Mexico Targets Inflation,” Business Latin 
America November 16, 1992, p. 398. 

To calculate December to December inflation, we use end-of-period Consumer Price Index 
data from Realidad Economica de Mexico 1991, p. 425; 1990 data from Realidad Economica de 
Mexico 1992, p. 233; 1991 data from Mercado de Valores, Nim. 1, Enero 1 de 1993; 1992 data 
from “The 1993 Business Outlook: Mexico and South America," Business Latin America, January 18, 
1993, p. 5. 

Real interest rate calculated as the difference between the average cost of funds and annual 
inflation. Average cost of funds data (year average) and inflation data (Dec. to Dec.) taken from 
above. The 1992 average cost of funds, calculated as the average of the first three quarters, was 
taken from International Financial Statistics, February 1993, p. 363. Dollar Interest Rate figures 
calculated using average cost of funds (same sources as above) and the change in the end of period 
controlled exchange rate as taken from the Jnternational Financial Statistics CD-ROM, December 
1992; 1992 end of period controlled exchange rate estimated using data taken from Economist 
Intelligence Unit Country Report, Mexico, No. 4 1992. Spread of Dollar Yield above U.S. Prime 
taken as the difference between the Dollar Interest Rate and the U.S. Bank Prime Loan Rate as taken 
from the International Financial Statistics CD-ROM, December 1992. 

Fixed Investment data from World Tables 1991 (Data on diskette), except 1990 and 1991 data 
from Economist Intelligence Unit Country Report, Mexico, No. 4 1992. Data on Public Sector 
Balance--Primary, Operational, and Financial--from Mercado de Valores, Nim. 1, Enero 1 de 1993, 
p. 23. 

Real Minimum and Real Average Industrial Wage figures from Realidad Economica de 
Mexico 1991, p. 451; 1990 data from Realidad Economica de Mexico 1992, p. 261. 


External Sector: 

Trade data taken from Jnternational Financial Statistics CD-ROM, December 1992; 1992 
figure calculated using projected growth of imports and exports as reported in "The 1993 Business 
Outlook: Mexico and South America," Business Latin America, January 18, 1993, p. 5. To calculate 
the balance as a percentage of GDP, we calculate dollar GDP data taken from World Tables 1991 
(Data on diskette); except the 1990 figure which uses GNP per capita data from Multinational 
Strategies, Inc., "Mexico Paper," Country Monitoring Service, July 1991, p. 15, population data from 
Economist Intelligence Unit Country Report, Mexico, No. 4 1992 and a GNP/GDP ratio based on the 
average of the two previous years. 1991 and 1992 figures calculated using GDP figures derived from 
Current Account as a percentage of GDP data reported in Mercado de Valores, Nim. 1, Enero | de 
1993 and Current Account data as reported below. 

Price of Mexican Crude from Realidad Economica de Mexico 1991 and 1992; 1991 figure 
taken from Economist Intelligence Unit Country Report, Mexico, No. 4, 1992. The Real Controlled 


104. This detailed appendix on data sources is primarily for use by reviewers of this draft; in the final version 
of the text, we will simply list in a footnote the various sources for the data series in the paper. We will also update 
the author estimates for certain series with data becoming available over summer 1993. 
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Exchange Rate is calculated using the period average data controlled exchange rate, the period 
average consumer price index, and the period average U.S. wholesale price index, with all series 
taken from International Financial Statistics CD-ROM, December 1992; 1992 estimated exchange rate 
from Economist Intelligence Unit Country Report, Mexico, No. 4, 1992 using U.S. wholesale price 
index with 3.5% inflation and average Mexican inflation applied to an estimated 1991 consumer price 
index using data reported in Mercado de Valores, Nim. 1, Enero 1 de 1993. Free Real Exchange 
Rate calculated using data from /nternational Financial Statistics CD-ROM, December 1992 and data 
from Realidad Economica de Mexico 1991, p. 425 with 1990 data from Realidad Economica de 
Mexico 1992, p. 233; 1992 figure estimated using data taken from Economist Intelligence Unit 
Country Report, Mexico, No. 4, 1992. 

Current Account data from International Financial Statistics CD-ROM, December 1992; 1992 
figure estimated by adding the average 1990 and 1991 difference between the current account and 
trade account. Current Account Balance as percent of GDP calculated using data from Jnternational 
Financial Statistics CD-ROM, December 1992 and World Tables 1991 (Data on diskette), except data 
for 1991 and 1992 from Mercado de Valores, Nim. 1, Enero 1 de 1993. 

Capital Account data, including Foreign Direct Investment, Portfolio Investment, Other 
Capital, and Net Errors and Omissions; and Overall Balance data taken from /nternational Financial 
Statistics CD-ROM, December 1992; 1992 figures estimated by doubling the total of the first two 
quarters as reported in /nternational Financial Statistics, February 1993. Total Reserves Minus Gold 
taken from International Financial Statistics CD-ROM, December 1992; 1992 figure from mid-year 
data as reported in Jnternational Financial Statistics, February 1993. 

Capital Flight figures were calculated using the sum of Direct Foreign Investment and the 
Change in Debt then subtracting the Current Account Deficit and the Change in Reserves minus Gold; 
Debt figures were taken from the World Debt Tables 1991-1992 (Data on diskette). The procedure is 
the same as in Pastor, “Capital Flight From Latin America," World Development, vol. 18, no. 1, 
January 1990. 


Debt: 

Total External Debt figures from World Tables 1991 (Data on diskette); 1990 and 1991 
figures are Banco Nacional de México estimates and the 1992 figure is an Economist Intelligence Unit 
estimate both from Economist Intelligence Unit Country Report, Mexico, No. 4, 1992. Long-Term 
and Short-Term External Debt figures from World Tables 1991 (Data on diskette). Total External 
Debt as a percent of GDP calculated as a simple ratio of the two figures. GDP in dollars was 
calculated using, GDP at market prices, GNP per capita and population data from World Tables 1991 
(Data on diskette); 1990 GNP per capita data from Multinational Strategies, Inc., “Mexico Paper," 
Country Monitoring Service, July 1991, p. 15; and 1990 population data from Economist Intelligence 
Unit Country Report, Mexico, No. 4, 1992 (March 1990 census); 1990 GNP to GDP ratio calculated 
as the average of the two previous years. Total External Debt figures for 1991 and 1992 estimated. 

Debt Service data from World Debt Tables 1991-1992 (Data on diskette). Debt Service as a 
percentage of GDP calculated as a simple ratio of Debt Service to GDP in dollars; Debt Service as a 
percentage of exports of goods and services calculated as a simple ratio of Debt Service to Exports of 
Goods and Services as reported in World Debt Tables 1991-1992 (Data on diskette). 


Composition of Trade: 

Data on the Composition of Imports, Growth Rate of Imports, Composition of Exports, and 
the Growth Rate of Exports taken from Realidad Economica 199] and 1992; 1991 figure from 
Economist Intelligence Unit Country Report, Mexico, No. 4, 1992. 
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Table 1 
Changes in the import Regime, 1982-1990 


1982 1984 1986 1988 
Import license coverage (1) 100 83 27 22 
Number of tariff items 16 10 11 5 
Maximum tariff 100 NA NA 20 
Tariff mean 27.0 ; 22.6 10.4 


Weighted averaae tariff (2) 16.4 8.6 13.1 6.1 10.4 


Source: Jaime Ros, "Free Trade Area or Common Capital Market? Notes on 
Mexico-US Economic integration and Current NAFTA Negotiations,” 
Joumal of Interamerican Studies and World Affairs 
2 (1992), p. 56. 


7990 

18 

5 

20 
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Table 2 
industrial Employment and Plant Closures (1985-1988) 


Employment 
Percentage 
Change 
1985 1985-88 


Distrito Federal §82.4 -18.6 
Edo. de Mexico 408.2 -15.1 
Nuevo Leon 203.5 -7.8 


Rest of the Country 1383.8 5.9 


TOTAL 2,578.0 4.1 


1 Monterrey = -70.5 


Number of Plants Absolute Percentage 
change change 
1985 1988 1985-88 1985-88 


Distrito Federal 25.1 21.6 -3.5 -13.8 
Edo. de Mexico 12.0 | 11.9 -0.1 0.7 
Monterrey 6.4 5.9 -~0.5 -7.9 
Jalisco 0.0 0.3 
Puebla 0.8 8.0 
Veracruz 7.1 8.4 1.3 

Guanajuato 7.7 7.6 0.1 

Michoacan 6.1 6.9 0.8 


Rest of the Country 46.6 53.8 7.1 


TOTAL 131.3 137.2 9.9 45 


Source: Jaime Ros, “Labour Market Analysis and E Working Paper No. 53, 


World Employment Programme Research, 
October 1991, p. 44. 
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GDP growth 
(annual percent) 
Inflation rate 
(Dec. to Dec.) 
Real Interest Rate 
(average cost of funds) 
Dollar interest Rate 
(nominal rate - 
depreciation) 
Spread of Dollar 
Yield above U.S. Prime 
Fixed Investment 
(as percent of GDP) 
Public Sector Balance 
(as percent of GDP) 
Primary 
Operational 
Financial 
Wages (1980=100) 
Real Minimum 
Real Average 
Industrial Wage 


1982 
-0.6% 


98.9% 


-58.5% 


-227.4% 
-242.3% 
23.0% 
-2.5% 
-5.5% 
-16.9% 
89.9 


104.0 


Mexican Macroeco 


1984 
3.7% 


59.2% 


-8.1% 


17.3% 
5.3% 
17.9% 
4.2% 
-0.3% 
-8.5% 
68.9 


75.0 


1980 1981 1983 1988 
8.4% 8.8% 4.2% 2.7% 
29.7% 287% 80.7% 63.8% 
-9.0% 0.1% -24.1% 
18.7% 15.8% 7.5% -37.0% 
3.5% -3.0% -3.3% -46.9% 
24.8% 26.4% 17.5% 19.2% 
-3.0% -8.0% 4.0% 3.9% 
-3.6%  -10.0% 0.4% -0.8Y 
7.5% -14.1% -8.6% -9.6% 
100.0 101.6 74.2 
100.0 99.8 80.7 76.4 


Table 3. 
economic Indicators for the 1980s 


1985 


1986 
-3.9% 


105.7% 


-24.9% 


67.6% 
-75.9% 
19.5% 
2.5% 
-2.4% 
-15.9% 
63.0 


72.1 


1987 
1.7% 


159.2% 


64.5% 


44.6% 
-52.8% 
18.4% 
5.7% 
1.8% 
-16.1% 
59.1 


72.8 


1988 
1.3% 


51.7% 


16.0% 


64.4% 
55.1% 
19.0% 
8.1% 
-3.6% 
-12.5% 


91.8 


1989 1990 1991 1992 : 
2.7% 3.1% 4.4% 3.7% 2.7% x 

24.9% 7.1% 3.8% 5.8% 
7.0% 28.8% 255% 183% 15.9% 

6.9% 17.9% 15.5% 9.8% NA 

9.2% 17.3% 17.3% 19.7% NA 
3.9% 8.6% 7.8% 5.6% 5.6% 
0.8% -1.7% 1.8% 2.7% 2.9% 

9.6% -5.6% -4.0% -1.5% 0.4% 

69.5 Zz 48.6 44.1 NA NA 

76.4 || zz 72.1 74.3 76.5 NA NA 


1982 
Trade (millions of US$) 
Exports 
Imports 
Trade Balance 
Trade Balance 
as percent of GDP 


21,214 
15,128 
6,795 


3.1% 


Price of Mexican Crude 
(dollars per barrel) 
Real Exchange Rate 
(1980=100) 
controlled rate 
free rate 


$28.7 


134.6 
136.2 


Current Account 
(millions of US$) 
Current Account Balance 
as percent of GDP 


(10,750) (16,061) (6,307) 


6.4% -2.9% 
Capital Account 
(millions of US$) 
Foreign Direct 
Investment 
Portfolio investment 
Other Capital 
Net Errors and 
Omissions 


2,835 
1,160 
22,357 


1,655 
921 
(1,113) 


(9,016) (6,791) 


Overall Balance 


(millions of US$) 818 1,275 (11,635) 


Total Reserves minus Gold 


(millions of US$) 2,960 4,074 834 


Estimated Capital Flight 
(millions of US$) 


5,122 6,497 6,392 


Table 4. 
indicators for the Mexican 


1983 
21,819 
8,023 
13,762 


7.4% 


$26.3 


143.8 
179.6 


461 
(653) 
(8,594) 


390 
(756) 
(3,532) 


(925) (973) 


(4,308) (677) 
3,913 7,272 


9,732 3,081 


1984 198 
24,407 22,112 
11,788 13,993 
12,941 8,451 
87.4% 4.79 
$31.3 $332 $268 $25.5 
100.0 91.1 124.3 120. 
100.0 90.9 136.9 144. 
5,403 4,194 1,130 
29% 24% 0.69 
491 
(984 
(2,578 
(1,765 
(3,706 
4,906 
6,032 


le 4. 
an External Sector in the 1980s 


1986 1987 1988 1990 1991 1992 


16,347 20,887 20,765 27,131 27,318 28,684 
11,997 12,731 19,591 29,969 38,124 47,274 
4,599 8433 1,668 (4,433) (11,063) (18,590) 


2.8% 5.5% 1.1% 2.1% .-3.9% -5.3% 


$12.0 $16.1 $12.2 $13.9 $14.6 


149.0 148.6 119.1 105.4 92.4 
155.1 151.3 119.7 106.1 92.2 


(1,673) (2,443) (7,117) (13,282) (21,041) 


-1.0% -1.6% -3.4% 4.7% 6.0% 


1,160 1,796 635 2,648 2,548 4,742 
(816) (397) (880) 438 (5,359) 6,937 
420 (3,852) (5,625) (2,113) 11,257 8,704 
458 2,605 (2,840) 2,775 890 871 
(451) 4,120 (11,153) (210) 2,219 7,972 


5,670 12,464 5,279 6,329 9,863 17,726 


2,737 7,549 (3,302): (7,726) (6,709) NA 


1985 

2112 

3,993 

3451 

4.7% 

144.7 84.8 

0.6% 
491 6,088 

(984) 12,542 

2,578) 3,312 
756 

3,706) 2,478 

,906 §8§618,731 

032 NA 


1980 


Total External Debt 
(millions of US $) 57,378 

of which: 
Long-term 
Short-term 


41,215 
16,163 


Total External Debt 

(as percent of GDP) 34.0% 
Debt Service 

(millions of US$) 9,340 
Debt Service 

(as percent of GDP) 

(as percent of exports 

of goods and services) 


5.5% 


42.5% 


1981 


78,215 


53,232 
24,983 


34.7% 


10,622 


4.7% 


38.4% 


1982 


86,019 


59,872 
26,147 


38.9% 


12,300 


5.6% 


44.7% 


Table 
Mexican Debt Indicators f 


1983 1984 1 


92,964 94,822 


82,825 
10,139 


88,382 
6,440 


50.2% 54.3% 


12,971 15,907 


7.0% 9.1% 


45.4% 49.1% 


5,4 

53 
8 
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ors for the 1980s 


1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1991 1992 


96,865 100,872 109,447 100,752 95,641 104,100 110,000 


91,416 94,972 103,647 91,296 85,346 NA NA 
5,450 5,900 5,800 9456 10,295 NA NA 


53.7% 624% 715% 65.9% 53.9% 42.0% 38.6% 


14,454 12,099 11,087 13,739 12,080 NA NA 


8.0% 7.5% 7.2% 9.0% 6.8% NA NA 


48.9% 51.1% 37.1% 42.9% 33.6% NA NA 
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Table 6." 
Mexican Trade Compostion anc 


1982 1983 1984 1985 


Composition of imports 
(as % of total imports) 


Consumer 
Intermediate 
Capital Goods 


Growth Rate of imports 
(annual % change) 


Consumer 144.3% 14.7% 
Intermediate 52.3% 20.3% 
Capital Goods 44.8% 46.4% 


Composition of Exports 
(as % of total exports) 


Petro & Related 72.5% 
Manufacturing 16.7% 
Other 10.8% 


Growth Rate of Exports 
(annual % change) 


Petro & Related 162.7% 39.6% 
Manufacturing 11.2% 10.9% 


1980 198 

13.0% 11.7% 105% 72% 75% 8.2% 

597% 56.6% 583% 67.1% 696% 67.9% 

27.4% 31.6% 31.2% 25.7% 229% 24.0% 

46.0%  -59.5% 38.1% 27.6% 
-37.9%  -31.8% 365% 14.5% 

40.5% -51.2% 17.1% 23.0% 

776% 71.8% 686% 68.2% 

14.2% 205% 23.1% 23.0% 

B2% 7.17% 83% 89% 

13.1%  -28% 3.6% -11.0% 

10.2% 51.9% 221% -11.0% 


and Growth in the 1980s 


85 1986 1987 


-21.8% 150.3% 
-14.9% 46.7% 
6.7% 53.1% 


39.3% 
44.4% 
16.3% 


28.3% 
10.9% 


PO 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 
2% 7.4% 6.3% 102% 149% 17.0% 148% NA 
66.8%) «72.2% 4.7% «sG.1% 63.0% NA 
6% 82.0% 446% 11.5% NA : 
5% 16.9% 184% 34.3% NA 
0% 18.4% 43.0% 24.2% NA 
2% 418% 326% 346% 37.7% 30.1% NA 
0% 48.0% 56.0% 55.0% 51.9% 59.1% NA 
9% 10.3% 11.3% 104% 104% 108% NA 
0% -57.3% 36.8% -22.2% 17.4% -19.2% NA 
0% 429% 39.2% 16.3% 8.7% 15.4% NA 
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Abstract 


The press sees politics through a narrow and distinctively 
journalistic model of politics, which directs reporters’ attention 
toward certain aspects of the campaign and leads them to assign 
candidates an image that is consistent with their positions in the 
race. The issues, the tactical adjustments, the candidates’ 
abilities: all of these factors at some point must make sense in 
terms of the status of the race. 

This pattern to election coverage is demonstrated through a 
content analysis that covers the 1960-1992 presidential elections. 
The analysis reveal the press to have essentially only four stories 
to tell about the candidates: the bandwagon, losing ground, 
frontrunner, and likely loser narratives. These storylines drive 
the reporters’ interpretation of what the candidates are like as 
persons, representatives, and strategists. Only one of these 
scenarios, the bandwagon variation, results in positive news fora 
presidential candidate. 

The content analysis also documents the increasingly negative 
tone of presidential election news. The data further reveal that 
the source of tone in election coverage has changed dramatically. 
In the 1960s the good or bad tone of news stories was usually 
determined by the quoted words of opposing partisans. By 1992, the 
journalists through interpretive reporting set the tone of the 
coverage which was nearly always negative. 

Finally, the analysis suggests a need to reopen the issue of 
partisan bias in election news. Although journalistic bias, rather 
than political bias, is the greater influence on news content, 
George Bush’s coverage in 1992 raises doubts about the hypothesis 
that the nature of the situation, and not also the identity of the 
candidate, determines the tone of news coverage. 


f 
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News Images of Presidential Candidates: 1960-1992' 


Thomas E. Patterson 


Everyone knows that Harry S Truman charged from behind to edge 
Thomas E. Dewey in 1948 on the strength of a "give ‘em hell" style 
ana a barnstorming whistle-stop campaign that traversed America. 
Truman’s spectacular show of brashness and endurance captured 
Americans’ imagination, gaining their confidence and votes. 

Truman’s closing rush makes a nice story, but it was not the 
story told during the 1948 campaign. The press portrayed Truman as 
a weak candidate whose stridency was a sign of desperation. 
Favorable articles said that the underdog Truman was gaining stean, 
but they were offset by reports of an embattled candidate who had 
lost the ability to inspire. 

As for Truman’s rear-platform speeches, the press noted but 
Gid not accentuate the fact that his crowds were getting bigger and 
noisier. Newsweek headlined Truman’s whirlwind tour at the end of 
the campaign as a "Prayer for a Chain Reaction."’ Truman traveled 
farther and gave more speeches, but Dewey did a lot of whistle- 
stopping, delivering more than 100 speeches during the general 
election alone. A Newsweek columnist noted: "Dewey’s extensive 
touring and frequent rear-platform talks are putting many 
Republican candidates for the Senate and House into his debt. This 
should help him in his relations with Congress."’ 

A Truman victory? In a front-page story the day before the 
election, the New York Times claimed: "The rosy prospect of victory 
for the Truman ticket on election day finds no credence outside Mr. 
Truman’s kitchen cabinet."? Time polled the 47 journalists 
traveling with Dewey--all of them predicted he would win. Newsweek 
conducted a poll of "50 of the nation’s top political writers" 
shortly before the election--all of them anticipated a Dewey 
victory. The Newsweek panel predicted a Dewey win by an average 
margin of 366-126 in electoral votes and by 54-46 percent in the 
two-party popular vote.* After early returns revealed a strong 
show of voter support for Truman, many news organizations clung to 
the conviction he would lose. "DEWEY DEFEATS TRUMAN" was the 
famous headline of the Chicago Tribune’s early edition. 

During the general election, reporters cloaked Truman in an 
image that bespoke a loser. Newsweek said that he lacked the 
"Stature" of a president: "a woefully weak little man, a nice 
enough fellow but wholly inept." The New_York Times described 
Truman as operating "a tired and confused administration." 

The Truman that we know today, he of the give-em-hell and 
whistle-stopping fame, did not become the press’s story line until 
after the election. Journalists had a surprise winner on their 
hands and, without hesitation, proceeded to give him a new image. 


This paper is taken substantially from chapter 3 of my book, 
Out _ of Order, which will be published this fall by Knopf. 
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His aggressive style, which was earlier labeled "intemperate,"’ was 
now described as energetic and hard-hitting, a refreshing contrast 
with the drab Dewey. It was Dewey who carried into history the 
dustbin image of a woeful] little man. 

The images in the news of Truman before and after Election Day 
were not complete fabrications: they were constructed from 
elements of the candidate’s strategy and personaiity. But they 
were highly selective images, built on reporters’ expectations of 
who would win. Truman-the-likely-loser was depicted differently 
from Truman-the-surprise-winner. For a period in the fall of 1948, 
the press was operating on a view of the electorate that did not 
correspond with what the voters were thinking, and it concocted 
images that fit its imagined world. 

Election news in 1948 was fiction of a kind. The last Gallup 
poll, conducted a few weeks before the November election, showed 
Dewey with an apparently insurmountable lead. State-by-state 
assessments by political pundits confirmed the expectation. 
Washington insiders were already speculating on the makeup of 
President Dewey’s cabinet. Reporters accepted and contributed to 
the belief in the inevitability of a Dewey victory. They created 
images for the candidates that matched the assumptions of the story 
they were telling. They accentuated Truman’s weaker traits and 
downplayed his stronger ones. When reporters discovered on 
Election Day that they had been telling the wrong story, they 
constructed a new Truman--"give-em-hell Harry"--to fit their new 
story. 


An understanding of the news media’s version of reality begins with 
a recognition that reporters must have a story to tell. The news 
cannot be a jumble of facts tossed together willy-nilly. 

The "facts" must cohere, and they must do so in time for the 
Gaily deadline. This assignment cannot be met unless the reporter 
starts with a story in mind. Raw reality "is a confusing, 
confounding blur of information."* The reporter who begins the day 
in search of a story with no idea of what it will say risks finding 
nothing.” Journalists are like the rest of us; they define first 
and then they see.’® 

Unlike the rest of us, however, journalists see politics 
through a game schema. Paul Weaver describes it as "a narrow and 
distinctively journalistic model or theory of politics."!! 
Journalists do not have to see politics in this way. hithough 
campaigns include political activity and strategy, they encompass 
an entire public and a wide range of governing problems. The story 
possibilities are endless, which means that journalists must have 
some way to narrow the selection. European journalists see the 
campaign through the lens of party politics.” In the American 
case, they find the shortcut in their came schema. 

Exit polls and electronic vote returns spare modern 
journalists the embarrassment of the Chicago Tribune when the 
victorious Truman held high its early edition, but the press today 
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is no less inclined to assign candidates an image that is 
consistent with their positions in the race. The central issue of 
the game schema is the horse race, and it predetermines the 
answers. The issues, the images, the tactical adjustments: all of 
these factors at some point must make sense in terms of the race. 
A reporter cannot routinely say that the candidate who is in second 
place has the better strategy; to do so is to invite a complex 
explanation that might not be persuasive and which would call into 
question the reporter’s objectivity. No such constraints accompany 
a claim that the top candidate is the better tactician. 

The need to simplify is magnified by the journalistic tendency 
to tell the news through the actions of individual leaders.” "The 
media," the political scientist Hugh Heclo observes, "amplify what 
we know to be a predisposition in the general public: namely, an 
impulse to understand public affairs mainly through a prominent 
political actor’s behavior and not in terms of more complex, 
situational factors." Although the conditions of society set the 
parameters of politics, they are a difficult basis for reporting. 
Explanations based on the actions of leaders, if less sound, are 
more eaSily assembled. If Truman is behind, it must reflect a 
personal shortcoming or a flaw in his game plan. 

The journalist is drawn irresistibly to such inferences. The 
tendency to say unfavorable things about a faltering candidate is 
nearly tautological: the candidate is doing poorly, therefore 
something is wrong with him. A Washington Post reporter wrote in 
the closing weeks of the 1984 campaign that Walter Mondale looked 
on television to be "shrill, harsh -- sometimes even menacing. 
Yet, at the same time -- primarily because of his voice -- he comes 
off as somehow ‘weak’ and a ‘wimp’."* Mondale actually performed 
well on television. In the first televised debate against Reagan, 
Mondale beat the "Great Communicator" in the judgment of the 
audience. Post-debate polls gave him a roughly 55-35 percent edge, 
and a large majority of viewers said they had a better opinion of 
him after the debate than before.” 

Mondale’s real problem was his position as the out-party’s 
nominee when the nation’s economy was strong. Any out-party 
nominee would have had trouble in 1984 and would have received the 
type of "bad press" that is reserved for sure losers, whatever 
their true nature or campaign effort. 

Although reporters’ view is narrow, their claims are broad. 
There is always something that a losing candidate is doing poorly, 
or at least differently than the leader. Such "facts" furnish the 
press with its "explanations" for the candidate’s weak showing. 
Mondale was reported to have run "a mistake free" campaign until he 
secured the Democratic nomination, at which time he was measured 
against Reagan’s strength and described as "error prone." The New 
York Times said of Mondale’s campaign that "bad ideas [can] get 
embedded in the strategic thinking of a presidential campaign. A 
faulty central concept can either kill a candidacy outright or 
cripple it." Who can dispute the reporter’s claim that a losing 
candidate has the wrong game plan or lacks charisma (Said Time, 
"Listening to Mondale is like reading a book, and a heavy one at 
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that")?!’ The uncertain truths of electioneering get pushed aside 
as the press brings the "facts" of the campaign into conjunction 
with its call of the race. 

There are constraints on the press’s explanations. Candidates 
have traits that limit what can be said of them. Ronald Reagan’s 
skill and ease in public speaking, acquired during his years in 
Hollywood, made him the "Great Communicator."? No reporter said 
the same of his predecessor, Jimmy Carter. 

Nevertheless, if journalists were describing candidates "as 
they really are," their portrayals would not swing abruptly when 
the candidates’ fortunes change. But the images do shift. When 
George Bush beat Reagan in the Iowa caucuses in 1980, he got 
positive press.'* "There is a gleam in his eye and a spring in his 
step," reported UPI’s Clay Richards. "The candidate’s energy seems 
limitless." Bush’s strength was said to rest on ambiguous 
positions, which allowed voters to see in him what they wanted to 
see. Bush then lost the New Hampshire primary to Reagan, and the 
tone changed. Voters were said to have deserted Bush because they 
had only "vague reasons for supporting him."” 

Post hoc reversals of this type are routine in the early 
stages of a nominating campaign. A study of the 1976 election 
found that press statements about a candidate’s character, 
strategy, and organization were significantly less favorable in 
weeks when the candidate lost a primary or slipped in the polls.” 

Press judgments acquire credibility because of "pack 
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“ The "Great Communicator" label indicates that the press’s 
image-making is not confined to campaigns. In the first two years 
of his presidency, Reagan had success with Congress but lost public 
support because of the country’s economic problems. Although 
inflation and interest rates fell, unemployment reached a postwar 
high. Reagan’s approval rating declined faster than any president 
in the history of the Gallup Poll. The "Great Communicator" label 
made no sense in this context, and was not a news theme. In this 
period, "The Great Persuader" appeared in news stories and columns 
as a description of Reagan’s ability to get Congress to accept his 
leadership. Toward the end of Reagan’s second year in office, his 
political fortunes changed. The economy turned upwards and so did 
Reagan’s public support; meanwhile, congressional Democrats had 
begun to contest his policies. A new image was required. "The 
Great Communicator" came forth. The term began to appear regularly 
in opinion columns, spread to news analysis pieces, and then to 
routine news reports. In this context, it is interesting to 
speculate on how Mondale would have been portrayed if the 1984 
presidential election had been held two years earlier. Opinion 
polls in 1982 indicated that Americans preferred any Democrat to 
Reagan. If the election had been held in 1982, and Mondale had led 
throughout, would reporters still have described him as "somehow 
‘weak’ and a ‘wimp’"? During his vice presidential and Senate 
years, words like "intelligent" and "committed" were used in press 
descriptions of Mondale. 
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journalism," a tendency of reporters to concentrate on the same 
developments and interpret them in the same way.” When reporters 
speak with one voice, their judgments seem accurate, but are no 
more true because of it. After Reagan lost the 1980 Iowa caucuses 
to Bush by 3 points, reporters believed he was finished. CBS’s 
Walter Cronkite began an interview with Reagan by showing a film 
clip of the candidate contradicting himself. Cronkite observed 
that "some of his opponents like to say his ideas haven’t changed 
in a decade."* At a National Press Club luncheon in Washington, 
reporters were asked to predict who would win the presidency. 
Jimmy Carter got the most votes, 197, and Bush was second with 65. 
Reagan received fewer votes than Edward Kennedy and John Connally, 
each of whom was selected by 19 reporters. When asked about the 
GOP nomination, 185 reporters chose Bush while 29 named Reagan, 
which was the same number who picked Connally.“ At the next stop 
on the campaign trail, New Hampshire, Reagan crushed Bush, 50-23 
percent, and then breezed to his party’s nomination. 


"Has the press:gone soft on Bill Clinton?" The question was posed 
by the Washington Post’s Howard Kurtz during the 1992 general 
election, after many Republicans and some journalists asked whether 
Bush was being held to a higher standard than Clinton.» Reporters 


had given Clinton a rough time earlier in the campaign: their 
stories about his draft record, marijuana use, and relationship 
with Gennifer Flowers nearly derailed his candidacy. He was 
described as "Slick Willy" because of his evasive answers ("I did 
not do anything wrong [on the draft], and I certainly did not do 
anything illegal." "I didn’t inhale it [marijuana], and never 
tried it again." "The [Flowers] story is just not true."). 

Clinton was third behind Bush and Perot in June, and reporters 
were ready to write him off. The Washington Post in a front-page 
story said, "On the morning after Bill Clinton clinched his party’s 
presidential nomination, words that he had often used to evoke the 
frustrations of Americas’ middle class seemed more applicable to 
the candidate’s own predicament."* He was nearly ignored by the 
press for a three-week period in June, during which he resorted to 
appearances on call-in shows, MTV, and Arsenio Hall. 

Clinton’s coverage changed dramatically in July when Ross 
Perot’s abrupt withdrawal, the continued weakness of the economy, 
and a show of unity at the Democratic convention gave him a 27- 
point lead over Bush. His Slick Willy image gave way to admiration 
for his tireless campaign style. Newsweek called him "Clinton the 
Survivor."” The Washington Post said "through better and worse 
. « Clinton just keeps going."* On the nightly newscasts in 
August, three-fifths of the references to Clinton by nonpartisan 
sources were neutral or favorable compared to less than half 
earlier in the campaign.” The Clinton-Gore bus tour across middle 
America produced a string of glowing stories. "New Heart Throbs of 
the Heartland" was the headline of a story in the Washington Post’s 
style section.* 
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Bush’s coverage was substantially different; only a third of 
the network mentions of Bush during August were neutral or 
favorable.” According to the press, Bush was doing nearly 
everything wrong. His campaign staff was in shambles. The 
appointment of James A. Baker III as White House chief-of-staff was 
labeled a "desperate" move by CBS’s Susan Spencer, who added that 
"some doubt even Jim Baker can rescue this one."” His strategy 
was inept. "Under savage criticism from Republican officeholders 
and strategists for a tardy, flaccid and unimaginative campaign, 
President Bush headed into the Midwest . . ."% His personality 
was Sluggish. "But unless the President conveys new energy. . . he 
may aS well take the fall off and retool his old campaign slogan to 
read: ‘Ready on Day One to be a great Ex-President.’"“ His record 
was lousy. "Bush has not put forth a positive reason for people to 
elect him to a second term, other than his foreign policy record, 
which is not enough."* 

By the general election, Clinton’s coverage had turned 
negative again, but Bush’s coverage was even more negative than 
Clinton’s. At no time was Bush accorded a comment like the one 
NBC’s Lisa Myers made about Clinton: "Throughout his life, Clinton 
has been committed to public service and doing good." 

The third candidate in the 1992 race, Ross Perot, rode a 
roller coaster of news and polls. "He was phenomena when had 30 
percent support in late spring, a fake when he dropped out of the 
race in July, an egomaniac when he returned in September, and 
paranoid when he searched for his base in October," observed 
Jeffrey Katz of Congressional Quarterly.” 

However, Perot’s press ride did not fit the normal pattern 
because his opponents hesitated to attack him, fearing they would 
alienate his followers. Bush leveled some charges at Perot in June 
and early July, which probably contributed to the rush of Perot’s 
supporters to Clinton when Perot left the race temporarily. The 
attack on Perot in the first stage of his campaign was led by the 
press. When he made statements that seemed to conflict with his 
past, the press brought forth the contradictions, most of them 
details about small matters, a few of them about important things, 
such as whether he had launched several investigations of President 
Bush.** His inability to discuss issues in detail was criticized 
("Trying to pin down Perot on specifics is like trying to nail 
Jell-O to the wall," NBC’s Lisa Myers complained),*” and his 
history of playing politics was contrasted with his anti-politics 
image ("Perot has a penchant for military solutions, covert 
operations, and intimidation," CBS’s Eric Engberg said). As the 
bad press mounted, Perot blamed much of it on Republican "dirty 
tricks."*' This bad press may be the most plausible explanation 
for why Perot quit the race in July, but this coverage was based on 
generally good reporting and was accompanied by a slippage in the 
polls. 

The bad press that accompanied his withdrawal ("The Quitter" 
was how Newsweek dubbed its cover story.*) contributed to his 
decision to return. Perot had not expected to become a laughing 
stock, and he had to undo his decision to restore his reputation. 
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He was below 10 percent in the polls upon return, and Clinton and 
Bush held back their criticisms. Overall, Perot’s good press-bad 
press ratio was better than Clinton or Bush’s, because there were 
not many "partisan" attacks to report. The press itself, however, 
was still highly critical of Perot. Newsweek greeted his return 
with the cover story, "Ego Trip."* CBS’s Bill Lagattuta claimed 
that Perot’s televised ads "don’t show how temperamental, thin- 
skinned and downright mean Perot can be." According to the 


Center for Media and Public Affairs, 81 percent of the evaluative 
comments about Perot by television correspondents during the 
general election were negative.” 


During all three stages of the 1992 campaign, Bush got more bad 
press than any other candidate. During the primaries, the 
convention period, and the general election, Bush led the pack in 
bad news.” 

A possible explanation of this pattern was the press’s 
determination to contribute to Bush’s defeat. A Bush advisor said, 
"I think we know who the media want to win this election--and I 
don’t think it’s George Bush."” Bush operatives were not the 
only ones who griped. ABC News correspondent Brit Hume, seen by 
other journalists as a conservative, complained, "Some reporters 
are smitten with Clinton . . . I think there has been a double 
standard." 

The allegation of press bias has been made before. In The 
News Twisters, Edith Efron charged that the television networks in 
1968 “actively opposed the Republican candidate, Richard Nixon."” 
She counted the amount of good press and bad press received by 
Nixon and his opponents, Hubert Humphrey and George Wallace, and 
concluded "network coverage tends to be strongly biased in favor of 
the Democratic-liberal-left axis of opinion, and strongly biased 
against the Republican-conservative-right axis of opinion."” 

Studies have shown that most journalists are liberal and 
Democratic in their personal beliefs.” A 1992 survey of 
journalists found 3-1 that they identified with the Democratic 
party, an increase from 3-2 in the pre-Reagan period.” 

No scholarly study, however, has definitively linked 
journalists’ partisan views to a systemic bias in favor of 
Democratic presidential candidates. Efron, a conservative 
columnist, did her own content analysis, rather than using trained 
coders, which is the accepted method. Scholarly studies employing 
this method have concluded that partisan bias is a relatively small 
part of election news. The political scientist Doris Graber’s 
studies found no clear favoritism toward either Republican or 
Democrat candidates in the 1968, 1972, and 1976 elections.* In 
Over the Wire and On TV, Michael Robinson and Margaret Sheehan 
concluded that good and bad press in 1980 was distributed 
impartially across candidates of both parties.™ 

The most detailed study of bias is Richard Hofstetter’s Bias 
in the News. Hofstetter’s analysis, which covered more than four 
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thousand television news references to the 1972 campaign, produced 
no evidence of significant bias against Republicans. 
Hofstetter’s study did detect one kind of bias, however, which 
stems from journalistic values: good or bad press stems from 
decisions based on independent news standards, which apply to 
Republicans and Democrats alike. Paul Weaver made a similar 
observation, concluding that "if the news confers advantage or 
disadvantage on any candidate, it does so primarily because of the 
inherent biases of [journalism] as a distinctive form of 
discourse."” 


Journalistic bias helps to explain Bush’s bad press in 1992.* The 
prevailing story line was an incumbent president whose reelection 
bid was in trouble. This news theme was unfavorable and so 
therefore were the "facts" that reporters used to support it. 

In the early phase of the campaign, the theme was defined in 
terms of the unexpectedly strong showing of the Republican 
challenger Pat Buchanan and public concern about the economy. 
"President Bush has used the word free-fall in talking about the 
economy," said CBS’s Susan Spencer. "Free-fall may apply to his 
popularity as well."*’ The Washington Post reported, "An angry New 
Hampshire electorate issued a powerful cry of protest against 
President Bush today, giving him victory in the state’s 


presidential primary but casting a large vote for Patrick J. 
Buchanan, the conservative commentator who invited voters to use 


him to ‘send a message’ of discontent."™ On network television, 


Bush got more bad press (76 percent negative) than Buchanan (53 
percent) from "nonpartisan" sources (pundits, voters, and 
journalists) 

In the second phase, around the time of the national 
conventions, the theme of a beleaguered incumbent was played out in 
news of Bush’s dismal standing in the polls and his failed attempts 
to revitalize his campaign. ABC quoted an economist as saying, "He 
has articulated no vision of where this country should go in an 
economic sense." 

The third phase was the fall campaign, which showed a 
candidate who was far down in the polls ("The President, clearly, 
is in desperate trouble."*') grasping wildly in search of tactics 
and issues that would work to his advantage ("The Bush camp has 
relied on frenzied action, a show of crisis management and a shower 
of subsidies to cloud the voters’ attention, diverting it from the 
economy, and also from the lack of a clear Bush agenda."®). 

Evaluations of Bush’s campaign style and strategy were 
Singularly negative. Almost no reporter suggested that Bush was 
campaigning effectively. According to the Center for Media and 
Public Affairs’ analysis, "93 percent of ‘non-partisan’ [mostly, 


* Much of the analysis that follows is patterned on Paul 


Weaver’s seminal article on the subject of news bias. 
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reporters’] comments about Bush’s campaign were negative."® 

There was nothing overtly partisan in most of this reporting. 
The press treated the campaign more as an event than as an issue; 
the contest was the main subject.” Moreover, Clinton’s views did 
not get more attention than Bush’s; in fact, Bush got slightly more 
news coverage during the general election than Clinton.® 

Bush’s bad press was mainly a function of journalistic values. 
The news form itself affected the content, and slant, of most of 
Bush’s coverage. His story was a reelection campaign in deep 
trouble, much like the news of the baseball team that was favored 
to win the pennant but stumbled early and never caught stride. 
Bush was saddled with a stagnant economy, and each new indicator of 
the economy’s poor condition (government agencies issue nearly 50 
such indicators each month) brought more bad news to his campaign 
coverage. Each new poll did the same. 

The impact of the economy on his reelection bid was so basic 
to the press’s game commentary that Bush’s efforts to raise other 
issues were treated as attempts to hide the real issue. A Knight- 
Ridder Publications story, a month before the election, said: "But 
barring a last-minute ’October surprise’ all the tactical maneuvers 
on the surface of the [Bush] campaign probably cannot alter the 
underlying forces driving the election: a dismal economy and a 
widespread demand for change, both of which bode ill for Bush."® 

Perhaps journalists’ opinions of Bush influenced their 
coverage of his candidacy. Journalists felt they had been 
manipulated in 1988 into reinforcing Bush’s meanspirited attacks on 
Dukakis. By 1992, the media had also soured on Bush’s handling of 
the presidency. Editorials and opinion columns were severely 
critical of his leadership and policies. 

This view crept into the reporting of the election. When 
issues were covered in election stories, reporters sometimes took 
Sides. Many of the criticisms of Bush were voiced through others-- 
Clinton partisans, policy analysts, and voters. NBC pictured a 
voter saying, "He’s not done anything, he don’t stand for 
anything." However, there was a great deal of anti-Bush 
sentiment within the context of straight news reports. Bush’s 
campaign, said an ABC correspondent, "has succeeded so far in 
solidifying its position--10 or 15 points behind."® "The winds of 
Hurricane Andrew," reported CBS’s Juan Vasquez, "not only destroyed 
large parts of Dade County, but also revealed serious cracks in the 
once-solid support for Bush there." Newsweek said, "On the big 
question--the economy--he has little more than gimmicks to offer, 
and his advisors know it."” When Bush’s veto of the cable 
television bill was overridden, NBC’s Odetta Rogers remarked, "The 
override makes Bush look like a lame duck."”! 

These statements go beyond any reasonable definition of 
aggressive reporting. They represent advocacy journalism. Whether 
they also constitute partisan bias--a systematic attempt by a 
liberal press to defeat a Republican president--is a question that 
will be dealt with later in the paper. 
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The argument that journalistic bias was the primary source of 
Bush’s bad news is strengthened by the parallel with 1980, when the 
embattled incumbent was a Democrat, Jimmy Carter. Carter’s 
approval rating, like Bush’s, was below 40 percent during much of 
the election year. 

In the early phase of the 1980 nominating campaign, Carter got 
favorable news out of his primary victories over Edward Kennedy, 
but Kennedy’s persistent challenge ("He has at last become a 
forceful, zesty campaigner."”), weaknesses in the economy 
("Inflation is not only a frightening economic problem but it is 
rapidly becoming Carter’s most dangerous political liability as 
well."”"), and challenges to America’s international standing from 
the Iranian-hostage crisis and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
("More than at any point in the postwar period, the US seems to be 
on the defensive in a dangerous world."”) combined to make the 
overall tone of the President’s coverage unfavorable. 

In the summer, when Carter fell far behind Reagan in the 
polls, the bad news continued ("The president begins the race 
against Reagan on the defensive, leading a troubled party that 
shows few signs of enthusiasm for his style of leadership."”). 
When he gained momentum in the fall, the possibility of a dramatic 
comeback was a source of good news, but it was outweighed by 
continuing problems with the economy and in the world ("The 
worsening inflation is bound to...help Ronald Reagan in his attempt 
to convince voters that President Carter has mismanaged the 
economy. '"”°) . 

Carter’s coverage was less favorable than Reagan’s,” which 
prompted his advisers to complain he was being treated unfairly. In 
an essay, "Rooting for Reagan," the journalist Jonathan Alter 
suggested that reporters assigned to Reagan gave him "good press" 
because they would get the coveted White House beat if "their man" 
won. The Washington Post’s Howard Kurtz wrote that reporters 
covering the Clinton campaign in 1992 may have had the same 
motive.” 

Although some correspondents in 1992 and 1980 may have been 
trying to advance their careers, the major reason their candidate 
got more favorable coverage was his opponent’s association with a 
Sagging economy. The incumbent president as weak candidate: this 
theme dominated the story of Bush and Carter’s reelection bids. 

The same story line was prominent in 1976 when Republican 
Gerald Ford presided over an ailing economy. Ford’s story was that 
of high unemployment and inflation, and a loss in public confidence 
after the Nixon pardon. Like Bush and Carter’s coverage, Ford’s 
bad press included personal ridicule. Bush was the rudderless 
president; Carter the inadequate one; and Ford the awkward one. 
Ford was pictured as slow-witted and clumsy, even though he had a 
law degree from Yale and played football at Michigan. He was shown 
falling on the slopes of Aspen and tripping on the ramp of Air 
Force One--metaphors of an inept president. 

The news coverage of each of these candidacies was superficial 
and nasty. It was also biased in its effects; the reelection 
prospects of Bush, Carter, and Ford were diminished by news of 
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their campaigns. When presidents lose popularity, they not only, 
as David Broder observed, lose "the ability to govern," they also 
lose the ability to campaign effectively. They struggle against 
the news image of a floundering, ineffective electioneer. 

This news bias has political consequences. Truman was able to 
overcome it in 1948, but he was the majority-party nominee in an 
era of stronger partisanship and a mannerly press. Today’s 
embattled president must surmount weakened partisanship and an 
activist press that faults his every step. Ford could not prevail 
over them, neither could Carter nor Bush. Perhaps no hard-pressed 
modern president would be able to do so. 


The validity of a journalistic explanation of bias becomes more 
persuasive when the 1988 election is examined. Bush’s opponent got 
the worst of the bad news in 1988. 

A Newsweek reporter wrote that Michael Dukakis lost largely 
because he failed to "de-ice his image."*' The issue of Dukakis’ 
popularity was not a news theme until after the primaries. 
Dukakis’ early coverage was a sharp contrast with what reporters 
said later on. When he fell 15 points behind after the Republican 
convention, his news image deteriorated. The same candidate who 
had been described earlier by Newsweek as "relentless in his 
attack"* and a "credible candidate"*® was recast by the same 
Magazine as "reluctant to attack" and "trying to present himself 
as a credible candidate."™ 

Dukakis’s campaign was portrayed as a series of missteps. 
Everything was fair game. In mid-October, ABC’s Sam Donaldson 
showed Dukakis playing the trumpet with a local band. He was 
facing away from reporters. "He played the trumpet with his back 
to the camera," chortled Donaldson, who could be heard in the story 
calling to Dukakis, "We’re over here, Governor." Donaldson 
concluded his story with a picture of Dukakis rolling a gutter ball 
at the local bowling alley.* When Dukakis failed to mention his 
wife, Kitty, in response to a debate question about whether he 
would favor the death penalty for the assailant if she were raped 
and murdered, reporters took it as conformation of his "iceman" 
image.*’ 

Bush fared better, at least in the late summer and early fall. 
Newsweek said, "Somehow, with his formal nomination at the August 
convention, [Bush] stepped out of Reagan’s long shadow and became 
his own man." Bush had carried the label of "wimp" during the 
spring campaign. When he announced his candidacy in October 1987, 
Newsweek’s cover story was headlined, "Fighting the Wimp Factor," 
which the magazine justified by saying it was the chief question 
that campaign strategists were asking about Bush.™ After he won 
nomination, Newsweek said the wimp factor was "banished, as long as 
Bush is on the attack." 

It is conceivable that Bush was a changed man between the 
spring primaries and the summer conventions. But, in view of his 
many years in politics, including eight years as vice-president, it 
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is more likely that journalists’ portrayal of Bush was all that had 
changed. The wimp label was easier to pin on a vice president than 
on a candidate who had just taken a solid lead in the presidential 
race ("{he looks] relaxed, authoritative, even presidential") .® 

During the general election Bush’s coverage turned sour. His 
frontrunner’s position brought favorable comments about his 
association with a Republican administration that was presiding 
over the longest upturn in the economy since World War II. 
However, the theme that developed from his use of the Willie 
Horton, Boston Harbor, and flag issues was not favorable. Since 
these aspects of the fall campaign were tied most closely to the 
game, Bush got bad press overall: 65 percent of evaluative comments 
on the nightly newscasts were negative. Dukakis’ coverage was 
marginally worse.” 


Where does this analysis leave the issue of partisan bias in news 
coverage of the 1992 campaign? 

The charge of bias cannot be dismissed entirely. Reporters 
turned strongly on Bush in 1992. The analysis of the Center for 
Media and Public Affairs reveals George Bush as a candidate who 
received almost nothing but negative coverage. The Center 
concluded: "During the primaries, the summer, and the general 
election, Bush received more negative evaluations than his rivals. 
Bush’s 22 percent positive press during the primaries was worse 
than that received by any other candidate in the field. His 
[slight] upswing in good press during the conventions and the 
general election mainly reflected the visibility of partisan 
Republican sources. Yet even during his best period (the general 
election), more than 70 percent of non-partisan news sources 
criticized Bush, a figure no other candidate matched even during 
their worst periods."”! 

A key indicator here is the evaluations provided by supposedly 
nonpartisan sources--mainly journalists, but also including some 
policy experts and voters. Their assessments were filtered through 
the news editing process. In Bush’s case, reporters and editors 
consciously selected particular evaluations without making any 
attempt to balance the good with the bad. When Bush threatened a 
veto of a congressional package filled with porkbarrel projects, 
CBS’s Bob Schieffer harked back to Bush’s favors for defense 
contractors: "What was he handing out? Chopped liver?"” Voters 
interviewed on the nightly news nearly always spoke ill of Bush 
even though the polls were not nearly so one-sided. The voters 
allowed to speak on the news were harsh on Bush. A voter on CBS 
said, "I will not trust my future and my child’s future to someone 
who has done such a poor job for the past four years." When 
questioned, Erik Sorenson, executive producer of CBS Evening News, 
gave an incredible response: "We had trouble finding people, even 
Republicans, who would say nice things about George Bush." 

Bush did not even get the honeymoon coverage that normally 
accompanies a candidate’s nomination. Clinton’s press was 68 
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percent favorable during the week of the Democratic convention, 
nearly the same as the 69 percent favorable coverage that Dukakis 
received in 1988. In comparison, Bush had 84 percent positive 
evaluations in 1988, but only 49 percent in 1992.” 

Even potentially good news was sometimes made bad. ABC’s 
Stephen Aug reported in October, "The unemployment rate came down 
for the wrong reasons--fewer jobs and far more people too 
discouraged to look for them." CBS did much the same thing with 
the positive information that gross domestic product had risen by 
an estimated 2.7 percent during the third quarter.” After Dan 
Rather announced it, correspondent Eric Engberg shouted "Time Out," 
and presented four less significant economic indicators which 
seemed to dismiss the possibility that the economy would be moving 
out of recession.” After the election, when the actual figure 
turned out to be a healthy 3.4 percent jump, the press declared 
that the economy was growing again. 

The economy was the backdrop to the Bush candidacy, and like 
Bush, it was represented in a consistently negative light. The 
fact that during the general election more than 90 percent of 
references to the economy on network news were negative, as opposed 
to 75 percent in the immediately preceding period, provides a 
remarkable statistic.” The networks’ portrayal of the economy got 
worse as the economy improved. Bush was forced to run not only 
against a bad economy but against negative coverage of an economy 
that was in fact getting better. 

In September 1988, the Yale economist Ray Flair predicted the 
outcome of the Bush-Dukakis race within less than 1 percent of the 
actual vote. His model was based on the condition of the nation’s 
economy six months before the November election, and included 
nothing about Willie Horton or the personal characteristics of the 
nominees. In 1992, Flair’s model predicted another Bush victory, 
since the economy was in good shape relative to the Carter 1979-80 
recession. According to the media, however, the economy was in 
grave condition, and Bush’s policies were a major reason why. "The 
problem for Bush and for Flair’s model was that many people thought 
conditions were worse than they were," Seymour Martin Lipset 
writes. "Even if it were true that the recession was not as bad as 
some previous ones, Americans thought it was the worst they had 
experienced since World War II." 

While these patterns do not prove partisan bias in the 1992 
campaign, they strongly suggest it, as does the more general trend 
in election news toward journalist-led criticism. In the 1960s, 
most of the attacks on candidates came from partisan opponents. As 
Figure 1 shows, the situation has changed greatly. On the front- 
pages of the New York Times thirty years ago, 

Today’s journalism offers more opportunities for advocacy. 
The restrictive rules of objective reporting are weak, when they 
hold at all. It is no longer safe to conclude, as Professor 
Hofstetter did of coverage in 1972, that partisan bias is 
insignificant. Perhaps it still is. However, journalists would 
have to exercise an extraordinary restraint which they do not 
otherwise demonstrate to keep their personal views out of their 
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interpretive stories. There is a good probability that 
partisanship has become an embedded part of election news. 

If so, it should not be confused with the partisanship that 
once characterized the American press, or that marks the European 
media today. Partisanship in those cases is an acknowledged factor 
in reporting. Most American journalists today are most likely 
unaware of how their partisan biases can affect their news 
selections. NPR’s Cokie Roberts said after the election: "The 
losing party always whines. The best thing to do is just cover the 
campaign and not worry about what 18 institutes on the media and 
politics think. We’re not here to be loved... And when you say the 
Bush campaign was a disaster, its simply a fact. Its not our 
fault."' But reporters are no more able than anyone else to set 
aside their psychological predispositions or avoid the effects of 
selection perception. If conventions of the news process deny to 
the American journalist the more blatant modes of partisanship, the 
tendency toward interpretive reporting encourages subtler forms of 
bias. It is nearly impossible to be both in the political fray and 
above it, which is the role that U.S. journalists have chosen to 


play. 


The coverage that Bush received was unusually negative, but all 
candidates get'a lot of bad press. The press has an anti-politics 
bias which contributes to news that is harshly critical of those 
who seek the presidency. The political scientist Austin Ranney has 
traced this bias to the Progressive movement, the turn-of-the- 
century reform effort that sought to curb political power through 
such devices as the initiative, the referendum, the recall, and the 
Girect primary.!” 

The Progressive spirit was expressed through muckraking 
journalism which found fault with concentrations of power in any 
form, political or economic. Muckraking was quieted by the 
excesses of its practitioners and, even more, by the rules of 
objective journalism which held that reporters should confine 
themselves to the facts. Reporters may have viewed politicians as 
scoundrels, but stopped saying so in news reports. 

The rules of reporting changed with Vietnam and Watergate, 
when the deceptions perpetuated by the Johnson and Nixon 
administrations convinced reporters that they had let the nation 
down by taking political leaders at their word. Two presidents had 
lied, therefore no politician was to be trusted.'“’The poisonous 
effect of Vietnam and Watergate on the relationship between 
journalists and politicians has not dissipated. The anti-politics 
bias of the press that came out of the closet two decades ago has 
stayed out. In See How They Run, the journalist Paul Taylor 
acknowledged the change: "Our habits of mind are shaped by what 
Lionel Trilling once described as the ‘adversary culture. ..’ We 
are progressive reformers, deeply skeptical of all the major 
institutions of society except our own." 
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As a result, presidential candidates have increasingly been 
burdened with negative news. Figure 2 shows the good news-bad news 
distribution for the 1960-1992 major-party nominees. Bad news 
escalated during this period. Candidates of the 1960s got more 
favorable coverage than those of the 1970s who in turn received 
more positive coverage than those of the 1980s. The change is 
dramatic. Of all evaluative references to Kennedy and Nixon in 
1960, 75 percent were positive. In 1992, only 40 percent of 
reporters’ evaluative references to Clinton and Bush _ were 
favorable.’ 

The critical span of time in terms of an explanation of the 
trend is the 1976-1992 period. Although Watergate and Vietnam 
receded with each election, the news coverage of presidential 
candidates became progressively less favorable. In three of the 
last four elections, bad news has outweighed good news. If Vietnam 
and Watergate marked a time when the press turned against the 
politicians, the recent period represents a time when the press has 
turned on them. 


The deep skepticism that reporters bring to the campaign takes 
shape within the context of a story-driven news process. The 
social scientists Dan Nimmo and James Combs describe news reporting 
as "a literary act, a continuous search for ‘story lines.’"™® As 
the situation changes, so does the story line, and with it the news 
image in which the press envelops a candidate. What is said of the 
candidate must fit the plot. 

Since the press is focused so tightly on the candidates and 
their positions in the game, it has for the most part only four 
stories to tell. A candidate can lead, trail, gain ground, or lose 
ground. The press has a distinctive narrative for each situation. 
Although there are positive aspects to each of them, the underlying 
assumption of the press’s game schema is that candidates are in the 
game to win, and will do almost anything to accomplish their goal. 
Thus the dynamic of the story line is furnished by the candidates’ 
efforts to gather votes. Strategy and manipulation are the major 
themes of plots built around the candidates’ positions in the race. 

In order to demonstrate the effect of a candidate’s position 
on the tone of his news coverage, I conducted a content analysis of 
Time’s and Newsweek’s election coverage in the 1960-1992 period. 
All paragraphs that made reference to a major-party nominee were 
evaluated by trained coders; they were instructed to judge whether, 
on balance, the content was favorable or unfavorable to the 


4 The slight difference between the Clinton-Bush figures here 
and those reported earlier in the chapter are due to different 
methodologies. The previous figures are those of the Center for 
Media and Public Affairs. The figures here are my own: the content 
analysis is described in the appendix. 
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candidate. For my analysis, I deleted all paragraphs judged to be 
neutral in tone and also those that referred to the horse race, 
since these evaluations naturally coincide with the candidates’ 
positions in the race. Included in my analysis are all other 
paragraphs (3,279 in total) which made evaluative references, good 
or bad, to the candidates, including their ideas, issues, campaign 
deportment, personality, public records, and comportence. 

The next step was to categorize the candidates’ positions in 
the race. Gallup polls conducted in the 1960-1992 period were used 
as the basis of classification. Candidates who gained substantial 
voter support within a relatively short period of tiem were placed 
in the "bandwagon" category for that period. Those who lost 
Significant support were in the "losing ground" category. "The 
frontrunner" category consisted of nominees who had a large lead 
and held their position. Finally, the "likely loser" category 
covered candidates who trailed by a wide margin throughout a 
particular period of time. 

These categories were then related to changes in news 
coverage. For example, what Time and Newsweek said about a 
candidate when he was in the frontrunner’s position was compared 
with what was previously reported about him. In this way we were 
able to correlate the news coverage of given candidates with their 
positions in the race. 

The most favorable coverage was received by those in the 
"bandwagon" category. The news of a candidate who has gained 
momentum and is rapidly gathering support takes the form of a 


compelling drama, particularly when the candidate has come up from 
far behind. The portrayal, to be sure, is not entirely positive. 
It includes mention of personal and political reasons why the 
candidate was trailing earlier, and the explanations offered for 
his present success typically include references to calculated 


manipulation.'® But the overall portrayal of a candidate who is 


succeeding in his battle to get ahead is at least relatively 
favorable.!” 

"The bandwagon" was the story of Bill Clinton ("on a roll")'® 
in midsummer 1992. It also describes other recent candidates at 
various points in their campaigns, including Hubert Humphrey in the 
closing weeks of the 1968 race. Humphrey’s earlier coverage had 
included a great number of unfavorable statements surrounding his 
association with the Johnson administration’s Vietnam policy and 
the divisions within his party after the Chicago convention. He 
was portrayed as a candidate whose "Happy Warrior" image was out of 
step with the political climate at the time, and the media focused 
primarily on the circumstances of his nomination and the 
disorganized condition of his campaign. However, as Humphrey’s 
campaign straightened itself out, it attracted the support of 
dissident Democrats and gained momentum. His news image sharply 
improved. Toward the end of his campaign, as he closed with a rush 
and nearly beat Nixon, his "rags-to-near-riches" story was 
irresistibly positive news.'” 

The general pattern of "bandwagon" news in shown in Figure 3. 
The figure is a composite of evaluative news references to 
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candidates from 1960 to 1992 when they were moving up rapidly in 
the polls. The "bandwagon" narrative is good news for the 
candidate. In comparison with the coverage received previously, he 
is suddenly more decisive, committed, inspiring, and in general a 
better candidate and person. He is the same individual he was when 
the bandwagon started, but his news image is more positive. It is 
a natural tendency for the press to build him up in a story line 
that centers on his charge to the front. In statistical terms, his 
news image undergoes an improvement of about 15 percent over what 
it was before the bandwagon began. 

The "bandwagon" story, however, tends to have a short life. 
When the bandwagon either sputters to a halt or carries the 
candidate into a safe lead, the press reverts to its more usual 
view of a candidate, and bad news begins to take precedence. 

The polar opposite of the "bandwagon" narrative is the "losing 
ground" story line. The reasons why the candidate’s support is 
eroding will be highlighted, and there is no good news in electoral 
weakness. The decline in the candidate’s self-confidence and his 
desperate attempts to reverse the slide become major news topics. 
The candidate’s attacks on the opposition will thus be depicted as 
increasingly wild and irresponsible. The "losing ground" story 
describes the coverage of many recent candidates, including Carter 
in the 1976 campaign. As his support plummeted, so did the tone of 
his news coverage. Newsweek reported, "Carter has clearly failed 
to ‘connect’ with voters. For a politician whose hand-to-hand, 
eye-to-eye style has been a major feature of the campaign, this is 


a disturbing trend and one that the candidate seems uncertain how 


to remedy. "!!° 


The "losing ground" scenario is shown in Figure 4. The story 
line results in a nearly 25 percent decline in favorable news 
coverage from the level immediately preceding the candidate’s 
Slide. No erosion of good news is more substantial than this steep 
drop. The only saving element is that it does not last forever. 
Once the candidate’s free fall ends, the bad news slows down. 
While it is happening, however, the candidate faces a flood of 
negative coverage embracing everything from his poor choice of 
issues to his lack of good sense. 

The third category, and also one that offers little prospect 
for good news, is "the likely loser." This theme defined the 
failed re-election of President Bush. In its article on the first 
presidential debate of 1992, Newsweek dismissed Bush’s chances of 
re-election even as it dismissed his appearance: "George Bush 
seemed reluctant to look the camera in the eye---even though 70 
million Americans were waiting to be convinced that he should be 
president for another four years. Whatever was said in St. Louis 
Sunday night in the first, and probably most pivotal presidential 
debate, it was the body language that had a story to tell: Bush, 
often staring down at his lectern, smiling his oddly apologetic 
smile, had not convinced himself, and therefore could not convince 
the country." 

It is a theme that can also apply to nonincumbents, such as 
Barry Goldwater and George McGovern. Goldwater, the Republican 
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nominee in 1964, was the most conservative major-party nominee of 
recent times, and McGovern, the 1972 Democratic nominee, was the 
most liberal. Both faced a strong incumbent. Their respective 
campaigns took a similar course. Each candidate trailed by a wide 
margin in the polls throughout the campaign and was defeated in a 
landslide of historic proportions. Goldwater and McGovern also 
shared a lousy news image. Both were portrayed as personally 
flawed, politically naive, and programmatically unsound. 

The pattern of "likely loser" news is shown in Figure 5. The 
decline in favorable news coverage is not as sharp as it is fora 
candidate who is losing ground, since the likely loser’s coverage 
starts at a level that is already low. Nevertheless, the decline 
is still nearly 10 percent. 

The fourth narrative is the "frontrunner." It is the story of 
a candidate with a presumably safe lead, and it contains some 
positive elements. The candidate is described as a confident 
leader with solid support. There is, however, a more pervasive and 
less favorable aspect to coverage of this type of candidacy: the 
press is critical of the maneuvering undertaken to keep the 
candidate on top. The candidate is described as overly secretive 
and thereby as denying the public its right to know what he will do 
if he is elected. The candidate’s superior resources are said to 
have funded an almost machinelike campaign. If he is an incumbent, 
any use of the presidential office by the candidate in a manner 
that may promote his re-election chances will be described as a 
calculated ploy. 

"The frontrunner" describes the Reagan campaign of 1984 as 
well as the Nixon effort of 1968. Edith Efron claims the Nixon 
campaign reflected the press’s liberal bias; but according to Paul 
Weaver, Nixon’s press coverage was actually colored by journalistic 
bias. Weaver found that Nixon’s bad press could be explained 
almost entirely by news values. He wrote: 

Many stories on Nixon fixed on the characteristic problems of 
the front runner: how to maintain his lead and how to do it most 
effectively. This variation on the front runner theme, of course, 
focuses directly on the campaign as an exercise in the calculated, 
organized, well-funded manipulation of appearances and public 
opinion; and stories built around this theme emphasized the 
deliberateness, the lack of spontaneity, and the deceptiveness of 
all campaign events---the fact that behind every enthusiastic rally 
there are advance men at work creating and directing an audience, 
that in every public statement on some issue there lurks a tactical 
intelligence calculating what position will gain the most votes or 
lose the fewest, and so on.!” 

The pattern of the "frontrunner" narrative is shown in Figure 
6. The average decline in a frontrunner’s good news during the 
period 1960-92 was roughly 10 percent. News-wise, being out in 
front is not an advantage. 

Of course, these composite pictures of how the press reports 
candidates according to their position in the race do not exactly 
describe any one candidate in this period. Each major-party 
nominee made a transition at some point in the campaign from one 
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type to another. The composites do provide, however, a glimpse 
into the dynamics of presidential election coverage. The press 
dumps on losers and those who are losing support, criticizes 
frontrunners, and praises those who catch fire---at least for as 
long as the bandwagon lasts. But since most of the press’s 
narratives are dominated by unfavorable evaluations of the 
candidates, so too is their news coverage. 


The pattern of news coverage is somewhat different during the 
nominating phase. The "bandwagon" and "losing ground" narratives 
have a more extreme character than in the general election. A 
candidate who catches fire can expect highly favorable news 
coverage for a brief period. A candidate who starts to slide is 
quickly written off as a loser in nearly every respect.! 

There are several variations to the "likely loser" narrative 
during the nominating phase. The weaker contenders usually do not 
receive much coverage, either good or bad. A candidate with the 
apparent potential to pull ahead may be accorded the status of 
"underdog," resulting in sympathetic and mostly favorable 
coverage.''* Finally, a few losing candidates get a torrent of bad 
news. In 1980, CBS’s Bernard Goldberg said that Jerry Brown’s 
campaign was following "the path of Skylab"---the orbiting 
satellite that had crashed to earth.'® The news for Brown was no 
better in 1992.' Ina front-page New York Times article, Maureen 
Dowd described a Brown campaign stop in which a baby with a dollar 
bill tucked in'her sweater as a campaign contribution was handed to 
Brown. As the crowd yelled, "Kiss the baby," Brown drew back and 
then reached out and poked her arm with his finger. "The Zen of 
the Brown campaign," wrote Dowd, "is that the fiery populist, 
riding the tiger of rage in American politics, still has a hard 
time with the concept of actual human contact."!” 

A major difference between the nominating and general election 
phases is in the coverage afforded the frontrunner. In the general 
election, the frontrunner and his opponent receive roughly similar 
levels of negative coverage, although the content of the bad news 
is different.” The frontrunner’s coverage, however, is decidedly 
less favorable during the nominating phase. In this situation, the 
frontrunner may be under attack from four or five opponents at 
once, which fuels his negative news. In addition, the press 
appears to apply a double standard of scrutiny to a candidate who 
breaks from the pack. Such a candidate is usually not well known 


* In some general elections, the frontrunner received the more 
favorable coverage and in other elections the likely loser did. 
For example, Goldwater (1964), McGovern (1972), Carter (1980), and 
Dukakis (1988) were losing candidates who fared less well in the 
news than their opponents. Nixon (1968) and Reagan (1984) were 
frontrunners who received more unfavorable coverage than their 
opponent. 
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to the voters and may become president. The television commentator 
Jeff Greenfield has agreed that the journalist’s watchdog role 
takes over the coverage of such a candidate: "They are looking with 
more critical and skeptical eyes at a figure who may well hold the 
power of life and death over the world."’* Robinson and Sheehan’s 
study of the 1980 election concluded that the "thesis about double- 
standards is accurate."!” 


The stories that journalists tell of the candidates are not 
harmless little plots that mix fact and fiction. They are 
narratives with consequences. They affect the images that voters 
acquire of the candidates. The press is the message. 

A more conventional view of image formation is "the 
medium is the message." The print media are "hot," said Marshall 
McLuhan, and television is "cool." Platforms and issues are suited 
to the newspaper, but not to television which rewards the inclusive 
image. “Without TV," McLuhan wrote of the 1960 race, "Nixon had it 
made." McLuhan concluded that Nixon lost because of the televised 
presidential debates, the first of their kind. Kennedy was said by 
McLuhan to project the image of a fictional hero -- something like 
"the shy young sheriff" -- while Nixon’s dark eyes’ and 
circumlocution made him resemble "the railroad lawyer who signs 
leases that are not in the interests of the folks in the little 


town. "17 

McLuhan’s thesis was widely accepted. It was applied, 
ironically, to Nixon’s political comeback in 1968. In The Selling 
of the President, Joe McGinniss described how Nixon’s managers had 
used audience research and television techniques to artfully create 


"a new Nixon."!??! 


McLuhanesque analyses surface in every presidential election. 
In 1988, after noting that Senator Sam Nunn had decided not to seek 
the presidency, The Washington Post’s David Broder said: "s 
believe that as far ahead as we can see, American presidential 
campaigns will be dominated by television, and no one can win the 
Oval office who is not ‘photogenic,’ who does not exude charm, and 
who lacks a facile, anecdotal usage of the English language. I 
think Nunn is Smart enough to know this, and that this influenced 
him not to run." In 1992, some pundits said that the Democrat Paul 
Tsongas might have won nomination had he not talked like Elmer Fudd 
and looked like the guy next door. 

Whatever the merits of this type of argument, and the evidence 
is largely circumstantial,'’ the critical influence of mass 
communication on candidates’ images is the narratives provided by 
the press. What it says about the candidates is far more important 
than how they "look" on television. A candidate is helped or hurt 
far more by the tone of news messages than by being "telegenic" or 
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In Germany, we are facing a fascinating political experiment: on the 


territory of the former GDR democracy is being founded, and many 
politically unexperienced persons are learning to exert the professional role 
of a politician. In five new German states, these persons alone bear the 
responsibility of getting newly established parliaments and governments 
started. In two sites, however, they could join already existing parliaments 
and grow into their new roles in well-functioning settings. These two sites 
are the German Bundestag in Bonn and the Berlin Assembly, the state 
legislature of former Westberlin and now of the German capital, which 
itself is one of the 16 German federal states. Hence, in the Bonn and Berlin 
parliaments, the new East German deputies could learn very much know- 
how from their West German colleagues. How did this process work? How 
did both groups of MPs perceive each other? How were East German MPs 
integrated in parliaments dominated so far by West Germans? Which level 
of integration has been attained? These questions shall be answered in this 
paper. 
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The data base consists of two surveys conducted between the early 
summer of 1991 and the spring of 1992, hence shortly after the 
constitution of both parliaments, which took place late in 1990. Firstly, 
semi-structured interviews were realized between fall 1991 and spring 
1992 with a random sample of 211 MPs on state and federal level out of 
the 901 deputies serving in the East German state legislatures, in the Berlin 
Assembly, and in the federal parliament. These interviews lasted 70 
minutes on average, were recorded on tape, fully transcribed and then 
submitted to qualitative content analyses. In this paper, only from the 
interviews with MPs of the German Bundestag and of the Berlin Assembly 
the passages dealing with the integration of East German deputies and 
with the mutual perceptions of both groups are analyzed. This data base 
comprises about 170 pages with quotations of 82 MPs, 56 being East 
Germans and 26 West Germans. All 37 MPs from the Bundestag are East 
Germans; among the members of the Berlin Assembly there are 19 East 
Germans and 26 West Germans. As there are no major differences in the 
answers given by members of the Bonn and of the Berlin legislature, the 
statements of all East German MPs will be confronted with the descriptions 
provided by the West German parliamentarians. 


Secondly, starting in the early summer of 1991, a mailed questionnaire 
was administered to all 926 MPs on state, federal and European level of 
the five new German states and of Berlin. 403 questionnaires were 
returned (return rate: 43%).1 From this data set, some general findings 
about the personal background, the recruitment and the political 
socialization of East German MPs will be reported. Moreover, data 
concerning the parliamentary work of members of the Berlin Assembly 


have been analyzed in order to gain further evidence on the integration 
process. Unfortunately, n is sometimes very low in this analysis of a sub- 
group of the whole sample (maximally 75 resp. 26 MPs from West resp. 


1 Since the questionnaire was developed and used in three distinct versions each dealing 
with another branch of a legislator's activities, for many items only data of about a third of 
the total of 403 MPs can be analyzed. 
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East Berlin, and minimally 26 resp. 8 MPs).2 Hence the results and 
interpretations stemming from these analyses are only tentative. 


When making sense of the findings, it must be considered that data were 
collected, on average, about 18 months after both parliaments had been 
constituted. So they allow a look on the beginning and on the first results 
of the integration process, but they may not be representative of the level 
of integration attained right now. It may be assumed, however, that this 
level is higher than the one described in this paper. Moreover, also new 
MPs from West Germany have problems when they start serving in 
parliament. Therefore effects due to the status of being a newcomer must 
be analytically be separated from effects due to the status of being an East 
German. Finally, the integration process depends very much on the 
structure of the parliamentary group a legislator belongs to. Both in the 
German Bundestag and in the Berlin Assembly there are parliamentary 
groups consisting mostly or exclusively of East German MPs, as is the case 
with B90 in the Bundestag and with the PDS, the former communist party 
of the GDR, in both parliaments. Then there are parliamentary groups like 
the Berlin SPD, where West and East German MPs are each holding 
approximately half of the seats. And there are parliamentary groups with a 
vast majority of West German MPs, which is the case with the CDU/CSU, 
SPD and FDP in the German Bundestag and with the CDU in the Berlin 


Assembly. Since this paper aims at a global picture, such differences are 


discussed only casually. 


ll. Basic recruitment and socialization patterns 
of East German MPs 


In their basic recruitment and socialization patterns, East German MPs 
differ very much from their West German colleagues. When entering 
parliament, the latter ones mostly looked back to long careers in their 
parties, in local politics, or in interest groups. In East Germany, however, a 
nearly complete exchange of political elites has taken place. Today, a 
considerabie number of members of the old East German political elite has 
remained politically active only in the ranks and parliamentary groups of 


2 Actually, m depends on the number of questionnaire versions an item was included in; 
see note 1. 


the PDS, the former communist party. Besides, a number of East German 
MPs of the CDU and FDP have been active in local politics for some years. 
But the vast majority of East German parliamentarians started political 
activities only since the fall of 1989 when the GDR began to collapse. Not 
too few of them found their way into politics very much by chance. Hence 
the political elite which now is establishing East German democracy has 
been selected and formed in very unusual ways. Its personal and social 
background can be shortly described in five points: 


- Nearly all East German MPs possess professional training and 
professional experiences. 


There are, compared with West German MPs, among them significantly 
more scientists, technicians, physicians, priests and people from 
business. Combined with considerable professional experience in these 
occupations, this background creates a base for practical political 
behavior quite different from the West German one. There, MPs very 
often come from the civil service and are teachers or lawyers. 


Only 14% of East German MPs still work in their original occupations, 
the rest of them being a member of parliament by profession. Scarcely 
half of the East German deputies have a secured social and economic 
position without their parliamentary mandate, and nearly 20% entirely 
lack such a position. Therefore they simply have to succeed in their 
‘training on the job’ in order to make sure re-nomination and re-election. 


in the turmoil after the collapse of the East German communist regime, 
getting nominated as a candidate occurred quite often by chance. in 
general, the fall of 1989 was of utmost importance for recruitment into 
the new political elite. Citizens unknown so far, quickly became 
appreciated politicians on local, regional or even national level, who, as a 
matter of course, in the next year were nominated for the important 
elections to the last People's Chamber of the GDR in march 1990, to the 
local parliaments, and to the new state parliaments resp. to the first All- 
German Bundestag in the fall of 1990. Since there were so many 
elections ans so few politically experienced non-communist citizens, all 
parties were lacking candidates and had to make serious efforts to find a 
sufficient number of acceptable persons. Therefore the way to a 
parliamentary mandate was open for nearly everybody who wanted to 
enter politics, if he was not rejected because of former open support of 
the ancien régime. 
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- To be sure, nearly 46% of the later MPs had been active in the basic 
organizations of parties in the GDR or during the transitional period, and 
only a much lesser percentage - 30% - reported of no such activities, 
the rest being somewhere in between. But in most cases consequent 
political activity started only after the breakdown of absolute communist 
power, when approximately half of the later MPs were active at the 
‘round tables’, the important political institutions during the transitional 
period. Furthermore, only a minority of the candidates and later MPs 
possessed polical experience from activities in local politics or in parties 
prior to the fall of 1989. About 30% had been active in local politics on 
the community level, and more than the half of these only after the fall 
of 1989. Activities on higher levels of local government were reported 
by even much smaller percentages. But having been involved in local 
politics, does make a difference: former local politicians are better rooted 
in their constituencies, seem to be more professional, and ressemble in 
these respects to politicians from West Germany.4 Hence political 
experiences are valuable even if gained in quite different political 
frameworks. 


On the average, as can be seen from these findings, there has not been 
very much training of political skills for the new East German political elite. 
So where do their ideas of how to be a parliamentarian stem from? 71 East 


German MPs reported in the questionnaire study on the sources of such 


ideas. A content analysis showed that personal ideas and common sense 
are most frequently quoted as such sources, followed by references to 
personal and professional experiences. Next, experiences originating from 
political work in parties, citizens’ movements, at round-tables, within 
parliaments and churches are mentioned. Very much lower in ranking, 
then, follow contacts with West German MPs, own political and ethical 
conceptions, and attempts to build the new system quite in contrast to 
former GDR. Further items refer to literature, talks, media, and the model 
of West Germany. Obviously, only a small part of these ‘sources of role 
conceptions’ has to do with practical politics and can really inform about 
the proper role of a MP, whereas most reference is done to strictly 
personal ideas, values, and experiences. Hence it may be assumed that the 
conceptions East German MPs relied on when entering their political 


3 Out of these MPs, 46% were active in ‘round tables' on community level, 28% on 
county level, 19% on district level, and 7% on national level. 

4 See for detailed analyses of this kind Patzelt, Werner J.: Legislators in East Germany. 
Basic findings, Dresden 1993 (mimeo). 
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careers, were highy value-based and supported by good will, but very 
much distant from the reality of parliamentary work. 


So ‘training on the job’ was the only way to become a professionally 
behaving MP, and it was to impose correcting experiences. 94 East 
German legislators reported in the questionnaire study of how they learnt 
to be a legislator. Most of them referred to simply working in the 
parliamentary and constituency arena, or mentioned learning from 
experienced MPs. Besides, support from West German aids and 
informational materials had also been valuable. Of course, these findings 
do not come as a Surprise, because they simply reflect the way every new 
MP is professionally socialized. East German MPs, however, started their 
‘training on the job’ at an enormously inferior level to the one West 
German MPs usually have, and this is why special problems arose in the 
process of their integration into common parliaments. 


lil. The integration of East German MPs into the Bonn and the Berlin 
legislatures 


in order to understand the features of this integration process, some 
further basic facts must be kept in mind. In the Bonn and the Berlin 
legislatures, East German newcomers are confronted with experienced 
West German MPs, who, mostly, regard their way of parliamentary work 
as the way it is and, for good reasons, more or less ought to be. So East 
Germans simply had to accept that nothing of importance would be 


changed only because their arrival. Besides, they felt ever and again how 


much they lacked insight into the mechanics and tactics of professional 
parliamentary work. Finally, they noticed how ignorant they were of all the 
laws patterning those politics of East German reconstruction they were 
interested in. Therefore, getting into the game and making points, was an 
urgent, difficult and frustrating endeavour. This latter feature has been 
consequential all the more, as both East and West German MPs first had to 
find out who their new colleagues were and which ways of looking and 
doing they had. 


1. Self-conceptions and mutual perceptions 
of East and West German MPs 


How do East German deputies see themselves as new members of 
parliament? Their self-conceptions can be summed up in five points: 


- They very clearly see their shortcomings in knowledge about legislation 
and parliamentary work, especially as far as organizing influence and ' 
output efficiency are concerned. . 


They characterize themselves as much more idealistic than their West 
German colleages, and as still enthusiastically engaged. Prone to 

spontaneity and neglecting tactical considerations, they claim to bring 
new ideas into parliament. 


Their idealistic outlook not withstanding, they think to be much more 
pragmatic than West Germans. Oriented towards problems and not 
towards party positions, they feel inclined to compromising and not to 
ideological debates. This is thought to be due to their different 
professional background and to their particular experiences during the 
transitional period. 


Different ways of thinking and speaking seem to separate them from 
West German MPs, which ever and again leads to misunderstandings. 

Rhetorically not as skilfull as West Germans, they ascribe to themselves, 
however, more honesty in their speeches and public statements. 


They feel to be much more passionate in politics and much more 
sensible to citizens’ problems. On the other hand, the think to be much 
more (and presumably too much) thin-skinned than their West German 
colleages are. 


Obviously, these self-conceptions are positively accentuated. They can be 
summarized as follows: "We are essentially as qualified as West Germans; 
in important things like idealism, pragmatism and honesty we are perhaps 
better; and we only lack experience and a thicker skin’. Actually, West 
Germans' perception of their East German colleagues does not differ very 
much from this self-conception. However, the seven-fold picture drawn by 
West German MPs has clear negative traits as far as parliamentary 
cooperation with East Germans is concerned: 
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West Germans think that the lack of considerable competition on the 
East Germans' way into parliament has led to a not entirely satisfying 
selection of MPs. Lack of experience, lack of toughness, and 
reservations against the necessary difficulties of political work in a 
democracy are considered to be the most detrimental consequences of 
such an easy way into parliament. Besides, ways of thinking and 
behaving patterned in the GDR would hamper cooperation because of 
East Germans’ typical shortcomings as far as independent action and 
assuming personal responsibility are concerned. 


What is more, East Germans seem to have problems to accept the very 
logic of parliamentary action. Especially the rationale behind the 
solidarity expected within parliamentary groups and the need for 
common voting behavior seems not yet to have been grasped or 
accepted. By the same token, East German pragmatism doing away with 
loyality to party positions is a source of irritation for West German MPs. 


East German MPs are likely to feel set aside, and they constantly fear 
that their and their constituencies’ interests might be neglected. The 
reason of these sentiments is seen in an East German lack of self- 
assurance. 


Besides, East Germans seem to be over-idealistic and in certain respects 
even utopian or, at least, over-ambitious. Seldom being content with 
feasable solutions to problems, they tend to produce disappointment and 
frustration for themselves. 


East German MPs are considered to be less calm, much more sensible 
and irascible. Criticism or conflict seem to be perceived more on a 
personal that on a professional base. Besides, they are said to be 
inclined to lengthy philosophical reflections even on practical problems, 
which makes common work less efficient. 


After all, West German MPs think that their East German colleagues still 
have to learn very much about parliamentary behavior and legislation. Of 
course, the West Germans have to be the teachers. 


But on the other hand it is appreciated that East German deputies, 
unconcerned of long-lasting political debates, easily address problems 
West Germans have abandoned because of resignation, and that they 
make parliament richer with their new ideas and their tactically 
unaffected common sense. 


In spite of much criticism, this West German picture is not entirely 
negative. Obviously, it is based on a general understandig of newcomers’ 
problems. Nevertheless, there cannot by dismissed a clear accent of anger 
because of the practical problems created by East Germans’ non-political 
features and by their reluctance to comply with existing rules of the game. 


How is it the other way round? How do East German MPs perceive their 
West German colleagues? 


Of course, some positive traits are seen and highly appreciated: West 
Germans are said to have greater experience and more politically relevant 
skills. Some statements concern traits ambivalent in themselves: West 
German MPs do their job on a routine base and seem to lack necessary 
idealism; they have more distance to the problems to be handled and do 
not feel that much personal empathy; and they cooperate widely on the 
principle of giving and taking. Other descriptions start to sound negative: 
West German MPs try to personalize policy matters so as to exert 
pressure; they line up according to party positions; they refuse suggestions 
only because they are presented by the political adversary; and because of 
re-election purposes, they defer too much to constituency pressure. A last 
group of statements is clearly critical of the West German colleagues: they 
seem to engage very much in political show business; they tend to 
oversimplify the problems of East Germany, they are too much 
competitive, lack tolerance and behave with arrogance and presumption 
towards their new colleagues. Those latter reproaches, however, are 


brought forward especially by the deputies of the PDS. 


Undoubtedly, some negative personal experiences are mirrorred in these 
descriptions. But in the first line they express the systematic difference in 
the East and West German experiences of common parliamentary life. 
Generally, East German MPs appreciate those traits of their West German 
colleages which they themselves do not yet possess but hope do have 
very soon. They dislike, however, West German traits conflicting with 
highly valued own properties, and there is clear animosity against all 
features in which West German demonstration of superiority may be felt. 
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2. The process of integration 


East German legislators have no illusions about the fact that they came 
into an institutional setting which had been well-functioning for a long 
while and was in no need of them. Some felt being both welcome and 
intruders. So they had the alternative of either acting as intruders, thus 
losing standing and influence, or of being adaptive. Actually, East German 
MPs had three properties, which, in their combined effect, were 
problematic for the process of integration: 


- they had entered parliament without covering that long and hard way 
lying behing most West German MPs; 


they were newcomers, who had to learn nearly everything; 


and they were East Germans, who, on the one hand, had special 
problems of adapting because of quite different mentality and 
experiences, and who, on the other hand, were entitled already now to 
get important parliamentary functions. Especially this fact could entail 
envy, grudge and jealousy. 


So two different worlds of political outlook were supposed to merge. To 
achieve this goal, patience and tolerance on both sides were required. 
Fortunately, the whole process was strongly supported by the fact that its 
success was desired by nearly all MPs, both from West and East Germany. 
In its course, members of the Bundestag as well as of the Berlin Assembly 


tend to distinguish four stages. 


The first stage took place after the fall of the communist regime in the GDR 
and before German reunification. At that time, East German politicians 
were highly appreciated by West German parliamentarians. Treated like 
exotic beings, they were passed from address to address and promised all 
possible help. 


The second stage started whith the constitution of the newly elected 
common parliaments. In the Bundestag and in the Berlin Assembly, West 
and East German MPs met full of joy. Everywhere, the latter ones were 
welcomed warm-heartedly in their parliamentary groups, and they were 
really given any help for getting started. Thus, the common work began 
with lots of good will and enthusiasm. 
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The third stage began when interest conflicts between West and East 
German MPs became visible. As a matter of fact, West and East Germans 
did often not agree on the focal points to be handied, and they had to 
demonstrate loyality to quite different groups. So East Germans often 
would demand much more than West Germans were able or willing to 
concede. Besides, when discussing political decisions in depth and working 
on law projects, different ways of thinking and diverse preference 
structures became apparent. On the one hand, this stimulated attempts of 
mutual learning. But on the other hand, in such discussions both groups 
tended to run short of patience. So frustration was arising among East 
Germans, whereas West Germans felt irritated by, as they saw it, 
unrealistic claims from the part of their colleagues. Problems grew up, 
since in the meanwhile the deputies from East Germany had gained 
confidence: they were increasingly prepared to engage in open conflicts 
and intended to have their way. Thus the new colleagues, at the beginning 
sometimes treated in a patronizing way, now had turned into rivals who 
had to be taken serious. 


In this third stage another multiple-stage process was embedded which has 
been described very clearly by the members of the Berlin Assembly. Very 
soon after the constitution of the assembly, distrust and suspicion arose 
among the the East German parliamentarians concerning their biographies 
in the GDR. This could happen quite easily, because many of them had not 
known each other sufficiently well before entering politics. Hence they 


tried now to find answers to the following questions which were very 
important for them: How much had this or that colleague taken sides with 
the communist regime? Who had perhaps worked for the secret service of 
the GDR? Who had, out of political reasons, acted to the disadvantage of a 
fellow-citizen? As a matter of course, mutual distrust among East Germans 


rapidly affected their West German colleagues, and in the parliamentary 
groups a general feeling of uneasiness resulted. It erupted in a series of 
turbulent and vivid discussions on persons and personalized policies, at the 
end of which some MPs were politically injured. Only after these 
thunderstorms had passed, a new period of cooperation and constructive 
work was possible. 


In this way, the fourth stage was reached. Now it was clear for East 
German MPs, that for the moment their principal challenge was to obtain 
and demonstrate competence on policy issues in order to gain undoubted 
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respect from their West German colleagues and continuous influence on 
them. By the same token, the practice of claiming special credit for East 
Germans was widely abandoned, and a both realistic and optimistic look 
on the probiems of integration became common. 


Concerning this whole process of integration, East German MPs report of 
three types of negative experiences. The first one was the discovery that 
they, indeed, had to accept the given system without chances to initiate 
modifications. Secondly, some deputies experienced less solidarity than 
they hoped to find. Finally, more often than not East Germans' 
competence on policy issues was doubted, even if the point in case were 
problems of East Germany. 


In sum, West German MPs learnt to be more tolerant and to accept ever 
more the problems of their East German colleagues. Those, on the other 
hand, learnt how tough parliamentary conflicts really are. Instead of 
continuing their work in a manner of ‘wait and see’ combined with uneasy 
feelings, that tried to tool up in political and tactical know-how. In fact, 
after roughly 18 months spent in parliament, they were already quite 
content with the progress they had made. 


Of course, there are still differences between both groups of legislators. 
Still East German MPs simply decline to accept some traditional features of 
West German parliamentarism. Especially solidarity with one's 
parliamentary group, as expressed in common voting behavior and in the 
treatment of suggestions made by the political adversary, is a central point 


of disagreement. Insisting on pragmatic spontaneity is an other. Finally, it 


is the use of political language which separates West and East German 
MPs. The latter ones are unwilling to accept as normal the provocative and 
polemic style West German MPs use in public speeches, and they decline 
to do so ever more, as this style of public language contrasts very much to 
the language if backstage politics. Presumably in this point, adaption 
should not be demanded from the newcomers but from their colleagues. 
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3. Promoting and hampering features 
of the integration process 


There were some elements which clearly promoted the integration process. 
It was especially the common work on policy questions in the specialized 
committes of the parliamentary groups and of the legislature as a whole 
which brought East and West German MPs in close contact, generated 
relations on a personal and often first-name base, and permitted an easy 
transfer of knowledge and experience. The same is true for common 
excursions and journeys, e.g. to East Germany. Besides, it was a wise 
decision to use a quota system to bring East German MPs proportionally or 
even in equal numbers with West German legislators into the committees 
of the parliament and into leading functions of the parliamentary groups, 
even if the necessary experiences on the side of East German colleages 
were not yet available. Last but not least, there was really in all parties a 
very great willingness to accept the new East German colleagues as they 
were, to heip them in gaining the still missing skills as fast as possible, and 
to integrate them fully into the common parliamentary group. Therefore, 


most East German MPs found themselves at the beginning in the midst of 
an atmosphere marked by trust and eagerness to help. In many cases, this 
was beyond what they had expected or hoped. 


However, significant problems and difficulties never were absent. In their 
descriptions by East German MPs, there are, firstly, references to 
shortcomings or mistakes of the West German legislators. These would not 
sufficiently appreciate the achievements of their East German colleagues, 
who had to work much harder both in parliament and in their 
constituencies. Hence West Germans were inclined to unfair judgements 
and to a lack of respect. Secondly, shortcomings of East German MPs 
detrimental to the integration process are mentioned. Lack of experience 
and know-how would engender complications; in reaction to defeats in the 
decision-making process, East Germans would tend to over-stress their 
own interests; and this, as a matter of course, would make things worse. 
Finally, differences in socialization and mentality could not avoid mutual 
irritations. Ways of thinking being different, approaches to problems and to 
their solutions could not be less different, which, again, was to enhance 
the risk of misunderstanding. Once more, the political language passes as a 
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source of problems, because much vocabulary used by both groups does 


not have exactly the same meaning. 


This linguistic problem, due to a separation of four decades, is also 
acknowledged by West German MPs. Besides, they refer to East Germans' 
lack of mutual acquaintance and integration among themselves as a feature 
hampering the integration process. Here, two problems are addressed. The 
first one has already been discussed: distrust and suspicion arose among 
East German MPs concerning their political roles in the GDR, and this also 
affected the West German legislators. The second problem is a sharp split 
between 'old' and 'new’ members in the CDU and the FDP. Both parties, 
the latter one under the names of LDPD and NDPD, had existed throughout 
the history of the GDR, where they were compulsorily allies of the 
communist party. Hence people active in these parties tend to be assessed 
as having taken sides with the communist regime. Those, however, who 
joined these parties after the fall of 1989, wanted the overthrow of the 
socialist system. Now both groups, having merged mainly because of the 
constraints of the German electoral system, find themselves in the same 
party. Of course, they have difficulties to accept each other and to work 
together, and this makes their integration into a common parliamentary 
group much more difficult. 


Additionally, career chances of more than only a few West German MPs 
have significantly decreased, since leading positions had to be given to 
East German newcomers. Especially because most of them, at least at the 
beginning, were not as qualified as their West German counterparts, much 
frustration arose. 


Moreover, West German MPs complain a certain unwillingness of their East 
German colleagues to really accept the rules of the established 
parliamentary game. As has been shown above, this point is well-taken. 
Nevertheless, many of the problems East German MPs have and engender, 
are appraised as quite normal problems of newcomers which simply are 
raised to powers because of the great number of East German newcomers. 
Hence business as usual has become difficult, but is expected to solve 
these problems as it did always before. 
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4. Are there East vs. West alliances 
in the common parliaments? 


As a matter of course, there is the distinctive category of being an ‘East 
German MP’ both in the Bundestag and in the Berlin Assembly. The federal 
chancellor, e.g., regularly holds exclusive meetings with his party's East 
German MPs. But is there the additional feeling of being a special East 
German group with the duty to represent East German interests beyond 
the frontiers of parties and parliamentary groups? 


The picture found in the interviews is ambivalent. On the one hand, in the 
CDU and in the FDP the East German MPs are severely divided by the line 
between ‘old’ and 'new' members, such that they simply cannot act as 
single East German groups. On the other hand, East German MPs share 
many common interests and, hence, have positions close to each other. 
Especially members of the Berlin Assembly report of major splits between 
East and West Berlin deputies of the CDU and the SPD. 


In the Bundestag, however, integration has been promoted very much by 
the common work on policy issues. Here, experts of economic policy from 
East Germany are much closer to their counterparts from West Germany 
than they are to East German experts of, e.g., social policy. What is more, 
the basic units in a legislature acting in the framework of a parliamentary 
system of government obviously are the parliamentary groups of the 
different parties. Therefore it is not only difficult, but virtually impossible to 
organize formal networks of policy making without regard for the frontiers 
between parties and parliamentary groups. Thus it does not come as a 
surprise that establishing such networks neither has been attempted 
seriously nor has been successful. 


Nevertheless, East German MPs share the feeling that they should have 
some kind of an informal network promoting East German interests. In 
fact, on an informal base and coming into being only if there is need for 
limited purposes, such special cooperation of East German MPs seems to 
be effective both in the Bundestag and in the Berlin Assembly. But by no 
means this fact can be interpreted as indicating a failure of the integration 
process. It seems to be much more appropriate to conceive these casual 


networks as informal equivalents to the ‘state groups’ which most parties 
in the Bundestag have. These came into being as means of promoting the 
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special interests of the different federal states on the parliamentary level. 
Hence it may be assumed that this kind of informal cooperation of East 
German MPs will start to vanish when the focal point of East German 
problems will be shifting from the territory of the former GDR to the 
territory of the new German states. To complete the picture of the 
integration process, it must be added, that one group of East German MPs 
is not integrated at all neither in the Bundestag nor in the Berlin Assembly 
nor in any parliament of the five new German states: the deputies from the 
PDS, the former communist party of the GDR. The reasons for this fact are 
quite obvious. Since the PDS presumably will not gain enough votes to be 
present in the next Bundestag, this case needs no further consideration on 
the federal level. As far as Berlin and the East German state legislatures are 
concerned, the integration of the PDS seems to depend exclusively on 
whether the PDS succeeds in transforming itself into a new party which 
shares nothing but its origin with the former SED. In this case, it will 
become a normal leftist party and find its place in parliament like any other 
small radical party. 


IV. Differences and similiarities in parliamentary work: 
a comparison of MPs from East and West Berlin 


How much similarity in the field of parliamentary work has the integration 
process produced? Are there any features correlated with legislators’ 
seniority, such that hypotheses about future developments can be 
supported? 


Concerning the members of the Berlin Assembly, answers to these 
questions can be found in the data from the questionnaire study. 100 
variables were submitted to two-way analyses of variance, the party 
affiliation and the origin from West or East Berlin serving as factors, and 
MPs’ seniority, the number of years spent as a member of the Berlin 
Assembly, as a covariate. Because a hierarchical model was used, net 


5 Since there were not enough cases of West German - i.e. West Berlin - members of the 
Bundestag in the sample, a similar analysis could not be carried out for the federal 
parliament. Besides, only members of the CDU and the SPD were included in the analysis. 
Taking in the small number of FDP and B90 legislators would have made necessary 
additional control of the MP's parliamentary position (opposition vs. coalition), whereas n 
was too smaili to allow such a control. So these MPs had to be excluded. 
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effects of originating from East or West Berlin could be detected. Since 
sometimes n was very low, and because even large differences do not 
reach noticeable significance levels in this case, differences were 
considered to be significant up to a significance level of p=.10. The 100 
variables analyzed covered the following topics: 


- appraisal of different ways of organizing the relations between 
parliament and government; 


MPs' role orientations concerning work in parliament; 


the relations between a MP and his parliamentary group, especially as far 
as solidarity with it is concerned; 


the time budget of different kinds of parliamentary activity; 


statements about shortcomings of parliamentary work and about ways 
of improvement; 


- the appraisal of influences on parliament. 


Since these six domains cover the whole spectrum of features susceptible 
for socialization effects, already the following formal result is of substantial 
interest: only 15 of the 100 variables checked revealed significant main 
effects of the MP's origin from East or West Berlin. In three cases, 
interaction effects occurred, i.e. the origin had different consequences 
depending on the deputy's party. Hence, in only 10% of the variables 
significant differences between West and East Berlin MPs could be 
detected. This indicates that there exists much similarity already after a 
short period of roughly 18 months of common work. Nevertheless, some 
differences exist. They are displayed in table 1. Is there a pattern? 
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Table 1: Significant differences between MPs from East and West Berlin 


# East West 
mean*) (n) 


3.5 (6) 1.9 


1.1 ( 7) 


(26) 


(15) 


(15) 


6) 


(11) 2.1 ( 8) (17) 


(12) 2.5 ( 8) (17) 


statement: 
East Berlin MPs ... 


--- do less agree to a system of government 
where the parliament as a whole is facing the 
government as a whole. 

«+. agree more to a system of government where 
the parliamentary opposition is facing a coal- 
ition (or party) supporting its government. 
e+. agree more to the statement that a MP has 
to act in parliament for the interests and 
wishes of the people. 

e-- do less agree to the statement that a MP 
has to engage in legislation. 

--- do slightly more agree to the statement 
that a MP has to engage in the control of 
government. 

«+. recognize less influence on the 
legislature from the part of the ministerial 
bureaucracy. 

--. invest during parliamentary weeks more 
hours in sessions of task or working groups of 
the own parliamentary group. 

«+--+ invest during parliamentary weeks less 
time in private life. 

--- Go less complain about not having enough 
time for work in parliament 

because of duties in the constituency. 

--- Go less agree to the statement that a MP 
should vote on important decisions with his 
party even if this would cost him support in 
his constituency. 

«+. consider to a higher degree the media 
coverage of their legislature as sufficient. 
--. consider to a higher degree the media 
coverage of their legislature as correct. 


findings with interaction effects: 


(13) 2.7 (15) 2.2 (32) 


(14) 3.0 (6) 3.3 (18) 


6) 3270008) 


--- have the focus of their parliamentary 
activities to a lesser degree on legislation 
(true only for MPs of the CDU). 

«+. recognize more influence on their 
legislature from the part of the parliamentary 
opposition (true only for MPs of the SPD). 

«++ Call not as much for better infrastructure 
and ressources for the parliamentary groups 
(true only for MPs of the SPD). 


*) if not indicated otherwise, means originate from 5-point rating scales. 
**) means indicate weekly hours 


18 
(1) (15) 
(2) 2.4 (18) 
t 
(3) 1.4 1.6 (48) 
( 4) 1.4 (33) 
kt 
( 6) 3.2 ( 2.6 (18) 
(7) S.6¢ 7) 
(8) 8.9 ( 5) 12.5 ( 5)**) 
(9) 4.2 (17) 3.9 (33) 
(10) 2.8 (26) 2.4 (48) 


A pattern emerges, if the significant differences displayed in table 1 are 
classified into five groups: 


- There are significant differences in the ideas of how the relations 
between parliament and government should be organized. East Berlin 
legislators are clearly more in favour of the existing parliamentary system 
of government (finding 2) and refurse much more the model of a 
presidential system (finding 1). It is surprising that just the newcomers 
feel much more comfortable with the existing system. An explanation 
might be given in the following way: MPs from East Berlin have learnt 
the logic of the system by experiencing its practice, and not by listening 
to theories about it. Hence old-fashioned German constitutional! theory 
sunk down to political everyday reasoning has had no chance to prevent 
them from accepting the actual logic of the system. If this explanation is 
true, then in the identification with the system they work in East Berlin 
MPs are far ahead of their West Berlin colleagues. 


Secondly, significant differences occur in the domain of role orientations. 
Sure, in both groups approval is very high to practicing responsiveness 
(finding 3), to exerting control of government (finding 5), and to take 
care of legislation (finding 4). But East Berlin MPs emphasize clearly 
stronger their task of responsiveness, which seems to be a normative 
reaction to the irresponsivity experienced in the political system of the 


GDR.1 Furthermore, East Berlin MPs stress legislation to a lesser degree. 
This fits to the finding 13 which indicates that East Berlin MPs of the 
CDU, where there is a strong majority of West Berlin legislators in the 


parliamentary group, in fact do not have their focus of work that much 
on legislation. An explanation might been found in the hypothesis, that 
East Berlin MPs, because of lacking legislative experience, tend(ed) to 
leave this field of activity to their West Berlin colleagues. 


- Thirdly, there are differences in the time budget. East German MPs 
spend less time for private life (finding 8), which may be due to the fact 
that they simply have to work much harder if they want to be as 
efficient as their more experienced West German colleagues. Besides, 
finding 7 indicates that they spend more time in meetings of task or 


1 Actually, this is true for all East German MPs; see Patzelt, Werner J.: Legislators of new 
parliaments: The case of East Germany, in: Longley, Lawrence D. (ed.): Working Papers on 
Comparative Legislative Studies, Appleton 1993 (forthcoming). That article gives a 
comprehensive survey of the central findings stemming especcially from the questionnaire 
study. 
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working groups of their parliamentary groups. As a matter of fact, 
session time is identical for West and East Berlin MPs. Hence this finding 
suggests that East Berlin MPs actually hold special meetings. According 
to finding 9, East Berlin MPs do complain less than their colleagues from 
the Western part of the city to have not enough time for parliamentary 
activities because of constituency work. This fits to general and central 
findings which only can be mentioned in this paper: East German MPs 
are not yet rooted as firmly in their constituencies as West German MPs 
are; at the beginning of their first term, they did assess the importance 
of constituency work much less than West Germans; and they devoted 
less time to it.2 Therefore, they have more time for their parliamentary 
duties. 


Next, the publicity of the Berlin Assembly is appraised differently 
(findings 11 and 12): deputies from East Berlin part are much more 
content. This fact is certainly not connected with the integration 
process. Unfortunately it cannot be decided whether this dissimilarity is 
due to to differences in media coverage of parliamentary affairs in West 
and East Berlin, or to different standards of judgement. 


Finally, in finding 10 the well-known difficulties of East German MPs in 
accepting solidarity with their parties can be detected once more. 


No explanations could be found, so far, for the findings 6, 14 and 17. 
Nevertheless, there is a clear and plausible pattern in the differences 
depicted in table 1. But this pattern is not marked distinctly enough to 
demonstrate that there is a cleavage between East and West Berlin MPs 
based on principally distinctive features. Most differences are likely to 
vanish in the course of time, and, after all, both groups share already now 
90% of their parliamentary features checked by analyses of variance. 


But which effects of parliamentary socialization can be expected to occur 
after having spent several years in parliament? This question is answered 
in table 2. It displays the significant effects of seniority as a covariate 


found in the analysis of MPs representing West Berlin:3 


2 See Patzelt, Legislators of new parliaments, op.cit.. 
3 Their seniority reaches from newcomers like the East Berlin MPs to legislators serving for 
more than 14 years. 
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Table 2: Significant effects of seniority 
(only MPs from West Berlin) 


gamma n statement: 
the longer an MP is serving in the legislature, 


--. the more weekly hours are spent during parliamentary 
weeks on sessions of party committees on state or 
federal level. 

-.. the more control of government becomes the focus of 
the parliamentary activity. 

--- the less the participation of groups from outside 
the parliament is considered to be a suitable means of 
improving the legislature's work and efficieny. 

«+. the less influence of employers' unions is 
recognized on parliament. 

--.- the less influence of trade unions is recognized on 
parliament. 

--- the less influence of radio stations is recognized 
on parliament. 


The main results of table 2 can be summarized in four points: 


Greater seniority is combined with greater political weight, not at least in 
one's own party. This accounts for spending more time for sessions of 
party committees on high levels (finding 1). 


Greater seniority leads to more responsible parliamentary functions and 
positions facilitating and requiring more emphasis on the formal or 
informal control of government (finding 2). 


The more experienced a MP is, the less he appreciates the idea of trying 
to improve parliament by participation of groups from outside the 
parliament (finding 3). 


More experienced MPs are not that much impressed by the influence 
exerted by interest groups and radio stations (findings 4 through 6). 


It is quite plausible that also East Berlin MPs will go the way suggested by 
this pattern once they are no longer newcomers and have reached leading 
positions less because of proportional representation but because of 
individually gained political weight. At that time, contrasting legislators 
from former East and West Berlin or MPs from former East and West 
Germany should no longer reveal substantial patterns of differences. 


‘ 
21 
(1) .49 22 
(2) 46 
(3) 36 25 
(4) .49 22 
(5) .48 23 
| (6) .60 22 


V. Who socializes: persons or institutions? 


For the time being, however, the analyses presented in this paper have 
displayed differences between East and West German MPs. They have also 
disclosed integration problems both in the German Bundestag and in the 
Berlin Assembly. In general, both the descriptions and the diagnoses of 
differences and problems presented by both groups fit very neatly to each 
other. And all problems and differences notwithstanding, the MPs describe 
the integration process as running pretty well. Undoubtedly the existing 
differences both in parliamentary role orientations and in parliamentary 
work are far from indicating a cleavage between East and West. This fact 
is surprising, since the prerequisites for legislative work on the part of East 
and West German MPs have been entirely different. How can this 
assimilating effect be explained? What accounts for so much similarity and 
for the short way to it? Certainly, from the outset East German MPs 
wanted to get in the game and therefore were eager to learn its rules. But 
who succeeded in teaching them the necessary lessons so fast and so 
efficiently? 


If only of the data presented in this paper would be at hand, a plausible 
hypothesis would ascribe this success to the West German MPs. However, 
the data collected in the questionnaire study from a// legislatures of the five 
new German states demonstrate that, on the whole, even their deputies 
are not too dissimilar to West German parliamentarians as far as conceiving 
and exerting the job of a legislator are concerned. Out ouf 400 variables 
covering the whole spectrum of MPs' role orientations and political work 
both in parliament and in the constituency, only a quarter turned out to 
display significant differences between East and West German MPs.1 The 
most important differences concern the biographical background, MPs' 
contacts to their constituencies, the relations to their parties and to mass 
media, and some accentuations of their role orientations. In the domain of 
parliamentary activities, however, significant differences are scarce. 


Because this is the case even with regard to the East German state 


legislatures where only very few West Germans are holding seats, this 
latter effect cannot be simply attributed to the influence of experienced 


1 See the results presented in Patzelt, Legislators of new parliaments, op.cit., and, much 
more detailed, in Patzelt, Abgeordnete in den neuen Bundesiandern. Grundlegende 
Befunde, op.cit.. 
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West German parliamentarians. Certainly, much advice has been given and 
still is given to East German deputies from West German MPs, and this 
advice is widely accepted. But advice alone cannot plausibly explain the 
similar socialization results everywhere. 


Therefore we should turn to a much more convincing hypothesis. !t is the 
very functional logic of the institutional framework a MP is working in 


which shapes his ideas of ‘regular’, ‘skilfull’ and ‘efficient’ behavior. What 


is more, it imposes ever and again serious tests about the lessons learnt. 
So ‘you learn or lose’, which is a socialization pattern working everywhere. 
As a matter of course, colleagues can be helpful, as they have been in the 
Bundestag and in the Berlin Assembly. But they do not have the essential 
impact on parliamentary socialization, being only aids in a system teaching 
also without or even against their efforts. Learning by doing modeled by 
the same structural constraints and functional imperatives, hence, turns 
Out to be the most important prerequisite for the integration of newcomers 
even with quite different backgrounds. 


Since in all German states, and on the federal level as well, the same type 
of a parliamentary system of government has been established, the MPs of 
the East German state iegislatures have learnt no other lessons than their 
colleagues in Bonn and Berlin or in Kiel and Munich. This is why much 
more integration of MPs has taken place in Germany than the integration 
processes visible in Bonn and Berlin: a whole new political class has been 
and still is being integrated into more or less common ways of institutional 
and functional thinking. 
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Both Morris Fiorina in Congress: Keystone of the Washington 
Establishment, and David Mayhew in Congress the Electoral 
Connection argue that members of Congress in their legislative 
behavior are overwhelmingly motivated by a desire to be re-elected, 
and that this leads them to seek particular benefits for their districts 
and organized interest groups without concern for the general good 
of the nation. In terms of the internal structure of Congress, 
members have supported the decentralization of power and 
specialization in committees and subcommittees, these authors argue, 
because this sort of reform offers incumbents electoral advantages 
over a system dominated by centralized authority. These reforms 
have created a situation in which members are empowered on a 
narrow range of policy questions. And, given that the rules of 
Congress allow members an important voice in determining their 
committee assignments, members generally serve on committees and 
subcommittees with jurisdiction over policy questions which are 
important to their district constituency, because this gives them the 
opportunity to be in a position to "claim credit"! in influencing 
legislation which is being particularly closely watched by their 
district constituency. Also, specialization guarantees that 
Congressmen will become the focus of attention, campaign 
contributions, and electoral support from interest groups which 
organize in the area of their specialization (provided, of course that 
they take positions on the issues in line with the position of those 
groups). 2 


IDavid Mayhew, Congress: The Electoral Connection ( New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1974 ) 

2Mayhew, p92. Morris Fiorina, Congress: Keystone of the Washington 
Establishment, 2nd ed., ( New Haven: Yale University Press, 1989), pp 124-130. 
In his work Fiorina takes the position that interest groups are influential with 
members of Congress because members believe that these groups represent 
the opinions of important segments of their district constituency and 
therefore their support will translate into votes on election day. For example, 
a Congressman who represented an urban area with a high number of Afro- 
Americans would be particularly concerned about the position of the NAACP 
on legislation before his or her committee, but a member from a suburban 
district with few African-Americans would not be strongly influenced either 
by learning what the NAACP's position was on a given bill or by contributions 
from the NAACP. In Fiorina's view, even with the rise of Political Action 
Committees (PACs) and campaign contributions from outside the district, 
interest groups do not exert substantial influence independent of their claim 
to represent the views of a members’ district constituency. While it does not 
affect the argument in this paper, there is a problem with this argument. It 
assumes that the organized interests in a district are representative of the 


In 1980 the House of Representatives passed legislation that is 
completely inexplicable if we accept Fiorina and Mayhew's analysis 
of what motivates members of Congress. In an effort to balance the 
FY 1981 budget the House of Representatives included a 
reconciliation provision in the budget proposal. Reconciliation aimed 
at limiting the ability of members to extract particular benefits for 
their constituencies or influential interest groups from legislation by 
centralizing budget authority in the hands of the House Budget 
Committee (HBC). It gave the HBC the power to dictate numerical 
totals to the other committees. It was opposed by 79 interest groups, 
including the AFL-CIO, and most of the members of Congress, who 
supported it saw themselves as shunning their particular advantage, 
and insisting that others do the same, in the interest of the nation as 
a whole.> Given the convincing argument offered by Fiorina and 
Mayhew, members of Congress ought to oppose legislation like this. 
But they did not. How can we explain this? 

In this paper I will argue that if we are to understand the 
passage of reconciliation in 1980 in the House of Representatives, we 
need to look for an alternative to Fiorina and Mayhew's analysis of 
the motives of members of Congress. This alternative will be one 
that takes into account Mayhew's arguments about the importance of 
re-election as a motive for members of Congress, but argues that in 
addition to being re-elected, members also want to be effective 
legislators.4 But first let us look at the facts in this case. 


interests of the district as a whole, and from this mistaken premise, goes on to 
conclude that the effect of interest group pressure on members of Congress is 
to encourage them to support legislation because it is in the interest of 
particular districts rather than the nation as a whole. It has been observed by 
analysts of political pressure groups that not all interests have an equal 
propensity to organize. And what may be happening is that members of 
Congress are representing the interests of the organized (the wealthy) over 
the interests of the less well organized, more poorly financed in their districts, 
and therefore it may be that legislation is passed which systematically benefits 
the organized at the expense of the unorganized. In this paper I am not 
looking at which interests are organized and which tend to remain 
unorganized. Instead I am simply examining the relationship of organized 
interest groups to a particular policy outcome. 


3Timothy Clark, "The New Budgetary Discipline--Can Congress Really 
Make it Stick?" The National Journal, 31 May 1980, p899.Leon Panetta (D-Calif), 
Cong. Rec,, 30 Ap. 1980, p9518. Barbara Sinclair Majority Leadership in the US 
House of Representatives (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1981). 


4For an excellent statement of this position see Lawrence Dodd and 


Richard Schott, Congress and the Administrative State (New York: John Wiley 


and Sons, 1979). Richard Fenno sees members of Congress as working 


Summary of the course of the FY 1981 budget proposal in the House 
of Representatives from January to May 7, 1980. 


In January of 1980, Carter submitted a budget proposal to 
Congress which was in deficit by $15.8 Billion. On February 
eighteenth, the Labor Department reported that January wholesale 
prices had climbed at an annual rate of 19.2%. This led to a near 
collapse of the bond market and to panic in the White House and on 
Capitol Hill. The administration and members of Congress became 
convinced that balancing the federal budget was essential to 
controlling inflation. Congressional leaders and members of the 
administration held a conference, beginning on March sixth and 
ending on March thirteenth, in which they agreed on a rough outline 
of how spending cuts were to be made and revenues raised in order 
to balance the budget. 

Next the scene of budget activity switched to the House Budget 
Committee (HBC), where the HBC's chairman, Robert Giaimo (D-Conn.), 


simultaneously on two "careers," a “constituency career" and a "Washington 
career." In their "constituency careers," members try and maintain the 
support of their home district constituecies in various ways such as assigning 
staff to do case work and staying informed about their constituecy’s concems. 
In their "Washington careers" members are concerned with increasing their 
power within Congress to effect legislation. Fenno presents a much more 
nuanced picture of the relationship between members of Congress’ legislative 
activity and their concerns about re-election than do Mayhew and Fiorina. 
While acknowledging that all members are concerned about re-election (even 
ones that come from supposedly "safe seats"), Fenno argues that some members 
of Congress, because of the nature of their relationship to their home district 
constituecies, have more flexibility in their legislative activity than others. 
Richard Fenno, Homestyle:House Memebers in Their Districts (New York: 
Harper Collins Publishers, 1978). For a critique of underlying presumption of 
Mayhew and Fiorina's work, that political action is motivated by a narrowly 
understood self-interest, see Steven Kelman, “Why Public Ideas Matter" and 
Gary Orren, "Beyond Self-Interest," both in The Power of Public Ideas ed 
Robert Reich (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1990). Both of these 
pieces are useful critiques of the public choice school's completely 
mechanistic understanding of the relationship between members’ legislative 
activity and their desire to be re-elected. However, they fail to acknowledge 
the influence of material interests more broadly understood. Members of 
Congress face a powerful material constraint in America's ideological 
conviction that the entrepreneur is the source of wealth in our society. This 
ideology makes American legislators particularly wary of taking actions 
which might be seen by opinion leaders and the public as imposing on the 
prerogative of private enterprise. 


began the difficult task of trying to put together a budget that was 
both in balance and acceptable to enough members of the committee 
and Congress to gain passage. Giaimo realized that there were many 
liberal Democrats who would not support any type of balanced 
budget. Or if they would, he knew that they would attempt to 
balance it through cuts in defense spending and tax increases that 
would make it unacceptable to conservative Southern Democrats and 
Republicans whose votes he needed. Therefore, while he tried to 
woo as many Democrats as possible to support a fiscally conservative 
budget, he knew that he needed to put together a proposal which 
would be able to gain the support of a substantial number of 
Republicans.5 A conference among the committee's Democrats and 
Giaimo led to an agreement on a budget which was balanced by (1) 
cutting $16 billion from Carter's January budget (the cuts came out of 
CETA, local and state revenue sharing was cut, and agency operation 
and administrative costs) and (2) a procedural change, which gave 
the HBC power to set specific and binding limits on the spending of 
each committee.6 The budget was reported out of the HBC by a vote 
of 18 to 6 on March 26 (6 liberal Democrats opposed the proposed 
budget, but all the committee's Republicans supported the proposal). 
The budget proposal came out of the rules committee under a rule 
which limited debate to 8 amendments. These amendments included 
liberal proposals which proposed to maintain funding for social 
programs and balance the budget by cutting the military or raising 
taxes, and conservative proposals which proposed to cut taxes and 
keep the budget in balance by even deeper cuts in social programs 
than called for by the HBC resolution called for. Finally, the proposal 
included a provision denying the budget committees the power to 
force spending limits on other committees. 

Debate took place on HBC's budget proposal and these 
amendments on the floor of the House from April 23 until May 7. In 
the end, all amendments to the HBC proposal were defeated. The 
Obey amendment, the liberal amendment, which received the 
support of President Carter and the Speaker of the House, Thomas 
"Tip" O'Neil, and had the best chance of any of the liberal 
amendments of passing, was defeated on April 30 by a vote of 201 to 


SJoseph White and Aaron Wildavsky, The Deficit and the Public Interest: 
The Search for Responsible: Budgeting in the 1980s (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1989), pp40-1. 
6This change was suggested ly a political scientist, Allen Schick, who 
Studies the budgetary process. U.S. Cong., House, Committee on the Budget, 
, 96th Cong., 2nd sess. (Washington, D.C.: GPO, 
1980), p. 14. 
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213. The Obey amendment would have restored $1.2 billion in social 
spending, including $500 million in aid to cities and raised the 
additional revenue by raising various taxes. Once all the 
amendments which would have changed the priorities of the budget 
were defeated, the Udall amendment--which would have removed 
the procedural change giving the HBC the authority to dictate 
spending totals to the committees of the House-- was considered and 
defeated on May 7 by a vote of 127 to 289. Unlike the vote on the 
Obey amendment, which dealt with the spending priorities of the 
budget, and was supported by a majority of the House's Democrats, 
the Udall amendment was seen as a threat to the whole idea of 
balancing the budget and was opposed by a majority of Democrats. 
While there continued to be disagreement among Democrats about 
the priorities of the Federal government, what made the debate over 
the FY1981 budget different from previous years is that a majority 
Democratic members of the House believed that the budget needed 
to be balanced, and passed legislation which was designed to assure 
that goal. 


How it could happen. 


Dodd and Schott in Congr nd the Administrative State point 
to what Fiorina and Mayhew left out of their discussion of the 
behavior of members of Congress.’ Looking at the history of 
Congressional reform, Dodd and Schott observe that throughout this 
century, the pressure to decentralize has been offset by a desire to 
Support re-centralization. This is because the individualistic calculus 
which motivates members to support the dispersion of power also 
undermines the effectiveness and the power of Congress as an 
institution in the legislative process. Members of Congress are 
motivated by two intertwined and sometimes conflicting motives-- 
they want both to be re-elected and io enact effective legislation. 

Several times in this century th2 declining power of Congress 
relative to the executive branch has led to a crisis, which in turn has 
led Congress to reform itself and insist on more centralization. This 
was the case in 1946 when, in an effort to make Congress better able 
to coordinate the legisiative process, reforms were initiated which 
abolished committees and again in 1974, when the current budget 


7Dodd. Dennis S. Ippolito, Congressional Spending (Ithaca: Cornell 


University Press, 1981) makes an argument similar to Dodd and Schott. 
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process was created. In the 1960s decentralization of budgetary 
authority led to increasing budget totals and a sense that Congress 
was not able to coordinate policy. This, in turn, led to an erosion of 
Congressional power and an increase in the executive branch's power 
in the budgetary process. There was little concern about this in 
Congress in the 1960s, because the Democrats controlled the White 
House. However, once the Presidency passed into the hands of a 
Republican, Richard Nixon, and conflicts developed over substantive 
policy questions, Congress became much more concerned about its 
declining power relative to the executive branch. These concerns 
came to a head with Nixon's impoundments in 1972 and 1973. While 
presidents had used their power to impound funds before, Nixon 
used impoundment as a way to effectively veto legislation to which 
he objected on substantive policy grounds. In response Congress 
passed the Congressional Budget and Impoundment Control Act of 
1974. This act limited the power of the President to impound funds 
which had already been appropriated by Congress. However, more 
importantly for our purposes, it attempted to redress the root cause 
of the impoundment controversy, Congress’ inability to coordinate 
fiscal policy and get control over budget totals which had led to its 
declining status vis a vis the executive branch. The 1974 budget act 
gave Congress new tools with which to get control over the budget. 
It created budget committees in both houses of Congress which were 
to be responsible for coordinating legislation on fiscal matters, setting 
overall limits on spending and the amount of taxes to be collected, 
and it established the Congressional Budget Office (CBO), which was 
to be responsible for providing Congress with accurate and unbiased 
information on the economy and the economic effects of legislation 
pending before Congress. 

Until 1980, there was, in reality, little effort to make the new 
budget process work as a check on members’ propensity to extract 
the maximum amount of particular advantage for their district or a 
particular interest group out of each year's budget. In 1980, change 
once again came in response to what was perceived by lawmakers as 
a crisis, the inability of government to control inflation which took 
place against a backdrop of declining faith among the American 
people in government's ability to effectively govern. With the 
enactment of reconciliation in 1980, just as they had in 1946, 
members of Congress proved themselves willing to support reforms 
which would limit their ability to shape legislation to suit their 
parochial concerns, because they believed that doing so would make 


Congress, as an institution, more effective and would be in the best 
interest of the nation as a whole.® 


8Dodd, pp. 128,133,142. Ippolito, p53. 


Part II What Does It Mean 
The ideology behind Congress’ pursuit of the “common good." 


Those members of the House who supported reconciliation 
argued that reconciliation was a way of assuring that the public 
interest in a balanced budget was achieved, and, they claimed that 
the opponents of reconciliation were supporting special interests at 
the expense of the common good. On the face of it, this would seem 
to be a convincing position. Certainly, the advocates for particular 
programs in each of Congress' committees frequently had little 
concern for the effects of their decisions on the problems of the 
overall economy, such as the national debt, and reconciliation would 
seem to be a way to force them to deal with these questions. 
However, while it is true that reconciliation forced legislators to look 
at the whole rather than just individual parts of the budget, this does 
not mean that the means they chose to that end was the only or the 
best choice available. Nor was it necessarily true that a balanced 
budget was more in the national interest than some of the programs 
which were cut in the name of budgetary balance. In this section I 
will make an effort to situate the approach which Democratic 
members of the House took towards America's economic problems on 
an ideological continuum. In order to do this, we must understand 
what fiscal policy options were available to members of Congress and 
what each of these options represented ideologically. 

The decision to support reconciliation and a balanced budget in 
1980 was a combination of two separate decisions. First, it 
represented a decision about what was the most important economic 
problem confronting America in the late 1970s. During that time the 
United States experienced both high unemployment and high 
inflation (stagflation). Some members of Congress emphasized the 
problem of unemployment, others inflation, and some few attempted 
to focus attention on the problem of declining productivity in the 
United States. The decision to support reconciliation by cutting social 
programs represented a decision that inflation, rather than 
unemployment or declining productivity, was the most important 
problem which had to be dealt with. Second, it represented a 
decision about the cause of the economy's woes-- excessive 
government spending. There were other options available for 
dealing with inflation other than balancing the budget by cutting 
social programs, which increases unemployment and human misery 
because people are denied social services. Congress could have 
adopted wage-price guidelines. Or, if Congress was convinced that 


balancing the budget would help lessen inflation, Congress could 
have chosen to increase taxes to pay for social programs. If 
members of Congress’ only concern had been inflation, this would 
also have been an option. Both of these options take money out of 
the economy and should, therefore, decrease the inflationary 
pressures on the economy. However, these options were not pursued 
by the House's inflation fighters, because they were convinced that 
big government involvement in the economy was partially to blame 
for the economy's problems. Or at least they were concerned that 
enough of their constituents believed this to make it politically 
worthwhile for them to act as if they did too.9 

In order to establish what both of these decisions represented 
ideologically we must look at the concrete effects of the 
macroeconomic problems being confronted, inflation and 
unemployment, and the solutions proposed. We must also look at 
what both the problems and the solutions represented symbolically 
to legislators and the American people. And finally, we must look at 
who supported which option and why. The choice of prioritizing 
inflation reduction over reducing unemployment, represented a 
decision by members of Congress that it was more important to 
address the public's subjective fears about the health of the overall 
economy and the ability of government to legislate effectively, than 
to deal with the economic suffering of particular individuals. As 
Lester Thurow notes in his book The Zero Sum Society: Distribution 
and the Possibilities for Economic Change, inflation in the 1970s had 


little effect on real income or income distribution in society. Despite 
increasing inflation in the 1970s, the economy experienced a 
"respectable 16 percent growth in real per capita disposable incomes 
from 1972 to 1978."10 This means that Americans enjoyed a living 
standard in 1978 which was 16 percent higher than what it had been 
in 1972. Also, inflation did little to alter the distribution of income in 
society during this period. 

In contrast to inflation, unemployment has widely known and 
accepted concrete effects on both consumer income and distribution 
in the society as a whole. Unemployment, obviously, has immediate 
and dramatic effects on real income. Furthermore, because the poor 


9For an excellent discussion of the reassessment of the role of 
government in society among Democratic politicians see Randall Rothenberg, 


The Neoliberals: Creating the New American Politics (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1984). 


10Lester Thurow, Zero Sum Society: Distribution and the Possibilities for 


Economic Change (1980; rpt. New York: Penguin Books, 1981 ), p48. 
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are more likely to become unemployed than are the rich, the burden 
of an increasing rate of unemployment, unlike inflation, falls 
disproportionately on the poor.!! Therefore, recessions can be 
expected to affect the distribution of income in society, whereas, as 
noted above, inflation does not necessarily affect it. Nevertheless, 
the members of the House chose to deal with inflation rather than 
unemployment. Why was this? 

Many members of Congress claimed that they were simply 
responding to the American people's fear of inflation and budget 
deficits as well as the collapse of the bond market, which required 
that the government take action to rein in inflation in order to 
restore investor confidence.!2 However, as discussed above, the 
public's ranking of the relative dangers presented by inflation and 
unemployment does not correspond to their objective economic 
interests. Thurow, Peretz and Hibbs explain that people are more 
concerned about inflation than unemployment, because they are 
more concerned with the subjective dangers which they attach to it 
than with the real dangers presented by unemployment.!3 The 
reason the public favors policies designed to reduce inflation over 
those designed to reduce unemployment despite the fact that this 
does not correspond with their objective interests is because they 
were misled by conservative economists and opinion leaders as to 
the real effects and possible solutions to these macroeconmic 
problems.!4 


11Douglas Hibbs, 


Electoral Politics (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 7987), pp43-124. 


12Hibbs, pp130-1 presents survey data on the public's concern about 
inflation and unemployment. 

13 Combining the insights of Peretz and Thurow, it becomes clear that 
Americans opposed inflation in the 1970s for three reasons. First, because 
they blamed it for other problems. Second, they belicved they had lost 
purchasing power even though they had not. During inflationary times those 
people who have experienced a real decline in their income due to other 
factors often blame inflation, and those who do not experience a decline in 
real income often oppose inflation because they suffer from money illusion-- 
they only see what inflation takes from them, the spending power of each 
dollar they receive, and not the higher waye which they are being paid as a 
result of inflation. (Thurow, pp47-62.) Third, as Perctz observes, people often 
oppose inflation because it creates uncertainty for them. Paul Peretz, The 
Political Economy of Inflation in the United States (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1983), pp 99-100. 


14Benjamin I. Page, Who Gets What From Government (Berkeley: 
University of Califomia Press, 1983), pp185-7. Page makes the very credible 
Suggestion that one of the reasons the American public could be misled about 
the relative dangers presented by inflation and unemployment is that in 
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However, the members’ position cannot be completely 
explained as a reaction to objective goals, like restoring confidence in 
the bond market and following public opinion in order to get re- 
elected. As the following statement from the House of 
Representatives Task Force on Inflation demonstrates, members of 
Congress, just like the general public, were motivated in their actions 
by a concern about the subjective threat which inflation posed to 
American society. 


More important than these grim statistics,[inflation around 8%] 
the much talked about "lack of confidence in Government" will look 
unbelievably good compared with what would emerge if such 
inflation continues. Unless inflation is brought under control to a 
much greater degree than is now the case--and soon--our free 
system of government will be drastically altered, almost certainly for 
the worse. Democracy as an institution is threatened when there is 
persistent runaway inflation for a number of years. As we can learn 
from the extreme case of Germany more than four decades ago, the 
results can be tragic.!5 


While focusing on, inflation, rather than unemployment, 
identifies the HBC's reconciliation proposal as a conservative policy, if 
one looks at the possible solutions to inflation which were available 
to legislators in 1980 and arranges them on an ideological continuum 
based on the role of government upon which each is premised, it is a 
moderate policy. On the right was a proposal to deal with inflation 
by drastically reducing the role of government in society by large 
cuts in funds for social programs and taxes. This proposal was 
championed by business and supported by conservative members of 
Congress, and was based on the premise that government spending 
and taxing is destructive to the economy. The following statement 
by Dr Richard L. Lesher, President of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, illustrates this conservative position well: 


Excessive levels of Government spending are the single most serious 
fiscal problem, because high levels of expenditure force the 
Government either to run deficits or to raise taxes. Both of these 


America there is no socialist or social democratic party which will consistantly 
present the position on the issues which most benefits working people. 


15 U.S. Cong., House, Committee on the Budget, Report of the Task Force 
on Inflation, 96th Cong., 2nd sess. (Washington, D.C.: GPO, 1980), p8. 


results leave less money in private hands and thus reduce the 
private supply of goods and services.!6 


On the left was a proposal to implement wage-price controls. This 
proposal was championed by the AFL-CIO, and was premised on a 
belief in the efficacy of a substantially enlarged role for government 
in regulating the economy. 

While the HBC budget proposal, by including reconciliation, was 
an explicit rejection of the Keynesian view that running a budget 
deficit in order to stimulate the economy during a recession is a 
legitimate function of government, it was not, like the proposal of 
conservatives, a wholesale rejection of the premise of Keynesian 
economics that government has an important role to play in 
regulating the economy. Those who supported the HBC budget 
proposal, which included reconciliation as a procedure designed to 
assure that the budget would be balanced, and moderate cuts in 
social programs (in comparison to what conservatives supported), did 
not, like the conservatives, do so because they saw government as a 
necessary evil which ought to be slashed to a bare minimum. 

Indeed, the moderates supported a balanced budget because they 
believed that government could play a positive role in controlling 
inflation by balancing the budget. 

Government deficits, members argued, lead to inflation by 
creating fears of inflation in the future which, in turn, create inflation 
in the present. When the government runs a growing deficit, people 
fear that government will sooner or later monetize its debt which 
will create inflation. Fears of inflation in the future, in turn, lead to 
inflation in the present. This is because, when consumers fear that 
there will be inflation in the future, they make purchases now which, 
in the absence of an expectation of continued high inflation, they 
would have put off until later, and this creates inflationary pressures 
on the economy. This is the dynamic which Dr Alice Rivlin, Director 
of the Congressional Budget Office (CBO), argued was responsible for 


16U.S. Cong., House, Committee on tae Budget, 
For Fiscal Year 1981, 96th Cong., 2nd sess. (Washington, D.C.: GPO, 1980),p1307 
For an academic presentation of the conse:vative position that the size of 
government ought to be limited see Donald Ogilvie, “Constitutional Limits and 
the Federal Budget,” in The Congressional J}udget Process After Five Years, ed. 
Rudolph G. Penner (Washington, D.C.: American Enterprise Institute for Public 
Policy Research, 1981). 
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abnormally high sales levels and for continued inflation despite the 
fact that the economy was in a recession in the late 1970s.!7 

However, the decision by members of the House to attempt to 
balance the budget can only be partially explained by the positive, 
real economic effects which they expected this policy to have. 
Members also supported it because they believed that it would be 
seen as proof of Congress’ ability to budget, and would therefore 
increase the status of Congress as an institution. Members knew that 
there had been a general decline in citizens’ confidence in 
government since Watergate and Vietnam, and they believed that a 
display of Congress’ ability to balance the budget would restore some 
of that confidence both to the Congress and the government as a 
whole.!8 In the following statement by Congressman Ratchford (D- 
Conn) in support of the drive to balance the budget, we can see some 
of the passion to restore Americans’ faith in their government which 
motivated a substantial number of the members who supported a 
balanced FY 1981 budget. 


17See Rivlin's testimony in U.S. Cong., House, Committee on the Budget, 
Proposals to Balance the Budget, 96th Cong., 2nd sess. (Washington, D.C.: GPO, 
1980) and Cong. Rec, 23 April to 7 May 1980. 


18Qn Vietnam and Watergate predisposing people to blame government 
for society's economic problems in the late 1970s see Schwartz, America's 
Hidden Success, revised, (New York: Norton, 1988), especially "How False 
Images Became Accepted Doctrine," pp107-137. On the symbolic importance of 
balanced budgets see James Savage, Balanced Budgets and American Politics 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1988). Survey data which indicates that 
Americans in the late 1970s were more likely to blame government than labor 
or business for inflation is presented in Peretz, ppl124-5. It is interesting that 
sO many members of Congress championed the balanced budget as a way to 
deal with America's economic problems in the late 1970s, a time when the 
American economy was becoming less and less subject to the control of the US 
government because we were becoming more and more economically 
interdependent with the other nations of the world. 

The major work in political science which discusses the role of symbolic 
action in politics, Murray Edelman's, The Symbolic Uses of Politics, (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1967), suffers from a desire to categorize action as 
either symbolic or intended to cause real effects and is therefore unable to see 
that often the symbolic has real effects on society. Savage's work relies on 
Edelman's analysis of the relationship between symbolic and real politics and 
therefore also fails to appreciate the real affects of the symbolism represented 
by a balanced budget. John Pocock's The Machiavellian Moment (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1975) is an example of a work which does deal with 
the real effects of the symbolic. In this work Pocock discusses how the advent 
of credit and land valued in money rents in the early modern period brought 
about a situation where the business of government became the managing of 
subjective opinions, of passions and sentiments. (Pocock, p459.) 
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We cannot afford to ignore the mandate for a balanced Federal 
budget in 1981. For the great majority of Americans, the goal of a 
balanced budget has become too important a symbol of discipline for 
the Congress to fail in the current effort. Our action today will send 
an unmistakable signal--of commitment and of sacrifice--to the 
American public which will set the tone for the anti-inflation fight in 
the 1980s.19 


Edsall, in his book, The New Politics of Inequality, argues that 


in the wake of Watergate a new group of Democrats were elected to 
Congress who moved the ideological center of the party substantially 
to the right in economic terms. This is only partially true. As 
discussed above, the Democrats in 1980 did choose to give priority to 
the problems of the general health of the economy, rather than 
unemployment, which affects the poor segment of society more than 
the wealthy. (Edsall describes this as a change on the part of the 
Democrats from a concern about equity to a concern about 
efficiency.) Also, they chose to balance the budget by cutting social 
programs because they, like business, believed that government was, 
at least partially, to blame for the country's economic problems in 
the late 1970s and/or they interpreted the public's declining 
confidence in government and the the passage of Proposition 13 in 
California as signs that Americans had become opposed to substantial 
role for government in the economy. Finally, although they did not 
initially support it, in the end, business supported the HBC's plan to 
balance the budget by cutting social programs and labor opposed it. 

However, the Democrats’ position differed from business’ 
position because the Democrats did not argue that government, per 
se, was the problem, only that some of the specific policies 
government had pursued in the 1960s and 1970s were no longer 
working. The Democrats had not abandoned their belief in the role 
of government in regulating society. In 1980 they came to the 
conclusion that in order to preserve the American people's faith in 
government, a necessary pre-requisite for a liberal agenda, they had 
to balance the budget and attempt to rein in inflation. Therefore, 
what Edsall identifies as a political change in course, may have been 
a strategic retreat on the part of the Democrats, for the purpose of 
gaining a better position for advancing the liberal claim that 


19Cong. Rec, 7 May 1980, p10185. 
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government does and ought to have an important role in regulating 
society.2° 


Conclusion 


The problem with Mayhew and Fiorina's explanation of the 
behavior of members of Congress is that it attempts to find a single 
model to explain Congressional behavior under all circumstances. 
This is a problem which Theodore Lowi, in a now famous 1964 
article, argues is endemic in the literature of political science.2! Lowi 
argued that we will better understand the politics surrounding the 
passage of federal legislation if we recognize that the nature of 
political conflict over legislation differs based on the type of policy 
being considered. Lowi classifies the policy issues considered by the 
federal government into three groups, "distributive," "regulatory," 
and "redistributive." The politics of a given policy conform to Lowi's 
model of "distributive" politics when the benefits of a particular 
policy can be individualized and distributed to a large number of 
recipients. When a policy is “distributive,” its recipients do not feel 


that they are locked in a zero-sum, competitive struggle with other 
recipients for the government's bounty. Instead, they seek 
accommodation with other recipients. The politics that develop 
around regulatory issues conform to the pluralists’ model of politics. 
On "regulatory" issues interest groups form alliances with other 
interest groups which share their position on a particular piece of 
legislation. These alliances are temporary, issue specific, and non- 


20The ideology of the Clinton administration is directly in line with the 
ideology of these new Democrats. Clinton believes in a different role for 
government than House Speaker O'Neil's generation did. But nevertheless, he 
believes in an important role for it. The contrast between the attempts by the 
Democrats to balance the budget in 1980 with the Reagan administration's 
fiscal irresponsibility make it even more clear that the changed position of 
the Democrats in the late 1970s ought not to be viewed as simply a 
Republicanization of the Democratic party. Reagan opposed the use of 
government in the economy and was therefore, unlike the Democrats, 
unconcemed with preserving its financial soundness and its status as an 
institution. Although Clinton has not fought for many of the items which 
make up the traditionally left agenda such as labor law reform. In his support 
for proposals such as an industrial policy and the earned income tax credit he 
has shown a belief in an important role for government in dealing with 
society's problems. 


21Theodore Lowi, "American Business, Public Policy, Case-Studies, and 
Political Theory," World Politics 16 (1964), pp 677-715. 
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ideological.22. On "redistributive" issues groups form alliances which 
are class-based; they allow themselves to be represented by the 
peak organization in their sector, and they make ideological 
demands. 

Normally the politics of budgeting can be characterized as 
“distributive.” However, in 1980 the politics of budgeting took on 
many of the characteristics of Lowi's "redistributive" arena of power. 
In that year, as we have discussed, concerns that the Federal 
government's budget deficits were contributing to inflation meant 
that policy makers, in an effort to balance the budget, were forced to 
look at the budget as a whole, instead of regarding it as an 
opportunity to pass their particular pork-barrel programs. Policy 
makers did not pursue a narrowly defined self-interest, as Fiorina 
and Mayhew would predict, nor was policy made by mutual 
accommodation among social actors, as it is in Lowi'’s model of politics 
in the “distributive” arena. Instead, there was conflict among social 
actors which was ideological and broke down along class lines, with 
the peak associations of labor and business speaking for their 
respective constituencies. 

While Lowi's model of politics in the redistributive arena is 
better able to explain the case of the 1980 budget than Fiorina or 
Mayhew's, it does not do so completely, because it assumes that 
social actors are completely determinative of policy outcome and 
leaves out the role of state actors in determining what policies are 
adopted. In the case of the FY 1981 budget, state actors had a 
central role in determining the policy outcome independent of social 
actors. Reconciliation was not the preferred policy of either labor, 
business (which wanted did advocate a balanced budget but only as 
a pretext to drastically cut back the role of government in society), or 
a substantial number of interest groups. It was the choice of 
members of Congress. Because, of the various policies proposed to 
address the economic situation, it was the proposal which best 
advanced a goal held only by members of Congress--to enhance the 
status of Congress. 

Once we begin to see the political conflict over the role of 
government in the economy represented by reconciliation as a 


22Some of the most important works produced by the pluralists are 
David Truman The Governmental Process (New York: Knopf, 1951). Robert 
Dahl, A_Preface to Democratic Theory (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1956). Gabriel Almond and James Coleman, The Politics of Developing Areas 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960). Earl Latham, The Group Basis of 
Politics (New York: Octagon Books, 1965). 
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modified example of Lowi's redistributive arena of power, then we 
will no longer be tied to the mistaken notion that this conflict ought 
to be understood only as a conflict which pitted the champions of the 
"special interests" against the champions of the "common good." 
Instead, we will come to see that the opponents in the conflict over 
the budget were divided on strongly ideological grounds. Those who 
believed in a role for government in dealing with the problems of the 
economy (state actors, labor, and other interest groups representing 
the recipients of social services) were pitted against those who did 
not believe in a substantial role for government (primarily business). 
On the question of what sort of role government should play in 
regulating the economy, the alignment of important actors was 
different, but the conflict was no less ideological. This question 
pitted those who were most concerned about the equal distribution 
of resources (labor and interest groups representing the interests of 
the poor) against those who were most concerned with the overall 
stability of the system (business and state actors).23 

The error of seeing all politics as distributive can be seen in the 
language members of Congress used in discussing the conflict over 
reconciliation, and in the way several scholars have analyzed that 


23That conflict over the budget would divide this evenly, pitting 
business against labor and other interest groups is not as obvious as it may 
seem. We think of business as ideologically opposed to a large role for 
government in the economy. However when it comes to government 
purchases of privately produced goods, the private sector has generally been 
much more accepting of a large role for government. In the case of the 1980 
budget, it is interesting that businesses whose sales were hurt by the budget 
Cuts required to balance the budget did not break ranks with the peak business 
organizations, the National Association of Manufacturers (NAM) and the 
Chamber of Commerce and lobby for a reinstatement of those funds. The 
Congressional Quarterly argues that the reason businesses did not break ranks 
was because they were convinced by their peak organizations that if they 
supported cuts in spending that it would be possible to finance a tax cut. (CQ 
Weekly Report April 12, 1980, p. 941) However this is not an adequate 
explanation for why no businesses broke ranks. If all businesses were 
Operating on an individual calculus then certainly there would have been 
some businesses which, upon evaluating the difference between the size of the 
tax cuts they could expect and the loss of sales because of budget cuts, would 
have concluded that it was in their interest to break ranks with other 
businesses and lobby against certain specific budget cuts. But no businesses 
broke ratiks. The only way this can be explained is that businesses were no 
longer operating on the basis of a calculus of individual advantage, narrowly 
construed. Instead of asking themselves what was best for their particular 
firm or sector of the economy, they had begun to ask themselves what was best 
for business and the nation as a whole. 

Lowi, quoting Sayre calls these groups respectively the "service- 
demanding" groups and the "money-providing” groups. Lowi, p711. 
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conflict.24 Indeed, it can be seen in rhetoric which goes back to the 
Populists in the nineteenth century and up to Ross Perot in 1992.25 
The problem with seeing all politics as a conflict between special 
interests and the common good is that it leads to the equally 
simplistic notion that what is needed to make our society more just is 
to eliminate the influence of "the special interests" over politics, on 
the reasoning that if government were left undisturbed by "special 
interests," it would then enact legislation designed to benefit the 
common good. The problem with this rhetoric is that it obscures the 
role of disagreements about the just and unjust, the defining 
characteristic of politics. It assumes that we all agree on what the 
common good is and how to best advance it, and that the only thing 
holding us back are corrupt government officials who rather line 
their own pockets or patronize the parochial interests of their 
districts.26 


24Both Arthur Maass, Congress and the Common Good (New York: Basic 
Books, 1983) and Sinclair Majority. Leadership suffer from the problem of 
seeing all politics as pitting the champions of the special interests against the 
champions of the general good. 

25Though there are similarities in their rhetoric, the Populists of the 
nineteenth century differed dramatically from the Ross Perot phenomenon. 
Populism was a grass roots movement. Ross Perot's independent candidacy was 
clearly not a social movement. It was a campaign deliberately organized by a 
single wealthy individual. See Carey McWilliams, "What Did the Election Mean," 
in The Election of 1992 ed. Gerald Pomper ( 


26For an interesting discussion of this theme see James A. Morone, The 


Democratic Wish: Popular Participation and the Limits of American 
Government (New York: Basic Books, 1990). In this book Morone argues that 
Americans have, virtually since the founding, believed that central to our 
politics is a conflict between special interests and the common good. We have 
experienced reform movements which have generally argued that they 
supported changes in the political system which would allow the general 
interest of the nation to be represented in politics rather than simply the 
views of special interests. The problem with the reformers’ penchant for 
pursuing policies which advance the common good is that it assumes that 
there is one common interest among Americans. This was perhaps more true 
when America was a relatively homogeneous society dominated by small 
farmers, but in the process of becoming an industrial society in the 
nineteenth century American society fragmented into groups with opposing 
interests. Phillip Brenner in The Limits and Possibilities of Congress (New 
York: St Martin's Press, 1983) presents an excellent critique of the tendency 
among political scientists to believe that government is characterized by a 
conflict between the common good and various particular interests. He shows 
that whenever one looks closely at situations where members of Congress 
believe that they are advancing the common good of the nation there is, in 
actuality, a particular ideological content to their vision of what constitutes 
the common good. 
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As the example of macroeconomic policy illustrates, politics is 
not that simple. Our conflicts of interest are as pressing as our 
commonalities. While inflation and economic disorder threaten alli 
groups in society, the cost of reducing inflation, increasing 
unemployment, does not affect all people equally. Because the poor 
generally hold jobs which are less secure than the rich, they suffer 
more during periods of increasing unemployment than do the rich. 
Because different segments of our society have conflicting interests, 
as this example illustrates, it is often impossible to make policy 
which advances the interests of all segments of American society 
equally, if by "interest" we mean a calculus of material advantage. 
What is possible is for us to call for public discussion of the sorts of 
principles that should govern how inequality is assigned in our 
society.27. Some have argued that this is what reconciliation did.28 I 
think this is true to a certain extent, and, as the debate in Congress 
over reconciliation reveals, there are many notions of what sort of 
principles ought to regulate our society. 

The danger of not recognizing the ideological component of 
struggles over legislation is that we may concede to a certain group 
the claim to be advancing the common good, when, in fact, it is 
actually advocating a particular agenda. Reconciliation achieved 
through cuts in social programs was asserted to be a proposal 
designed to advance the common good, but it was in fact supported 
by the few--notably the National Association of Manufacturers and 
the Chamber of Commerce and diffuse public opinion and was 
opposed by interest groups, led by organized labor, vastly 
outnumbering the supporters. It is interesting, and an indication of 
the conservative bias of our politics today, that a situation in which 
the nation's peak labor organization, the AFL-CIO, and the nation's 
peak business associations stand on opposite sides of an issue, is 
portrayed by members of Congress as a conflict between the special 
interests (labor being one among others) and the general good (which 
is represented by the position business supports). In the nineteenth 
century this situation was exactly reversed. The Knights of Labor 
viewed capitalists as parasites who made no valuable contribution to 
production, and therefore did not deserve a substantial share of the 
income from the sale of products. Now, the situation appears to be 


27See Maass' discussion of "The Discussion Model” vs. “Partisan Mutual 
Adjustment.” Even pork-barreling is based on an underlying principle, that 
organized interests ought to receive more government largess than 
unorganized groups. For a complete discussion of this see E. E. Schattschneider 
iti iff (New York, 1935). 


28white, p 48. 
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reversed. Capital, because it is seen as creating jobs, is seen as 
responsible for the people's prosperity and working people, along 
with welfare recipients, are seen as particular interests, as parasites 
on the wealth created by entrepreneurs.29 

The behavior of legislators in all situations cannot be explained 
as either a calculus of individual advantage, narrowly undrerstood, 
as Mayhew and Fiorina argue, or an unconstrained pursuit of the 
common good. When legislation has a potentially redistributive 
effect, then there very quickly develops a conflict between those 
hurt and those helped by it. In the case of legislation which has 
potentially redistributive effects, there very quickly develops an 
ideological conflict over what is the just distribution of resources in 
our society. The conflict over welfare policy is not a conflict between 
the "special interests" of the poor and the general good. It is a 
conflict over what are the fundamental values which we believe 
ought to regulate our society. It is a conflict over whether or not 
(despite the fact that as a society we believe that the inequalities 
created by the market are basically just) we, as a society, are 
concerned enough about human suffering to fund programs which 
are designed to create limits to the suffering caused by the market. 


29See Edsall The New Politics of Incquality. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF UNDERGRADUATE CIVIC AND CULTURAL EDUCATION: 
THE WASHINGTON SEMESTER 


William D. Pederson 
Louisiana State University in Shreveport 
Abstract 

It’s fitting that the American Political Science Association’s section on Internships 
and Experiential Education was formed during the 2,500th year of democracy. Moreover, 
it’s even more appropriate that its first session is held in Washington, D.C. America’s 
system of private and public universities, recognized as the best in the world, has produced 
one of the most innovative experiments in civic education, that is consistent with the 
educational hopes of George Washington and Abraham Lincoln, as well as with the 
tradition of the liberal arts college in America. 

Based on a survey of "Washington Semesters," this study suggests (1) that during 
the past 60 years liberal arts colleges have pioneered an informal national program of 
Washington Semesters for college and university students; (2) these successful programs 


led to the opportunity of other schools to affiliate with them; (3) some colleges have 


established what amounts to "branch campuses" in the nation’s capital; and (4) political 


scientists are responsible for bringing this experiment in hands-on civic and cultural 


education within the reach of nearly every college student. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF UNDERGRADUATE CIVIC AND CULTURAL EDUCATION: 
THE WASHINGTON SEMESTER 


Though America’s colleges and universities are recognized as the best in the world,' 
their decentralized nature has obscured a major contribution they have made to 
undergraduate civic and cultural education. Drawing on the strength of the liberal arts 
tradition these schools have fashioned what amounts to a national program of experiential 
(hands-on) civic and cultural education for college students in the development of the 
"Washington Semester." 

These programs are primarily internships, especially in the Congress, but also 
involve organized cultural experiences in our nation’s capital. The programs have 
expanded as Washington, D.C. has been transformed from a small Southern city into an 
international cultural center. For purposes of analyses, the paper is divided into four parts: 
(1) a discussion of the problems that led to an exploratory survey of Washington Semester 
programs; (2) the general findings from the survey; (3) a description of several of the 


programs from each section of the nation, and (4) some conclusions. 


Civic Education’s Best Kept Secret 


Though it’s fairly well known that some 20 million people visit Washington 


annually, and that several thousand college interns are among this number, ? the existence 


of Washington programs that emphasize both civic and cultural components has been 


nearly lost. In part this may be the result of the intern programs that now have become 
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a Washington institution.’ The most helpful source for penetrating the existence of 
Washington programs that feature both internships and humanities components is the 
booklet published by the American Political Science Association, especially the latest 
edition (1991) on Washington internships.‘ 

If one turns to the standard reference guides to America’s colleges and universities, 
the result is more frustrating.’ Though most list internship programs, no attempt is made 
to distinguish those that are located in the nation’s capital. Moreover, some schools offer 
internships through independent study courses which don’t involve group travel to 
Washington. Students arrange their internships largely on their own and are in Washington 
alone. Similarly frustrating is the fact that schools often don’t list their Washington 
programs or fail to distinguish whether the programs are independent or affiliations with 
Washington programs sponsored by other institutions. 

To compensate for this situation a two-page questionnaire was designed and sent 


out to schools in 1987-1988. Approximately 250 questionnaires were sent to schools that 


indicated they had some kind of Washington program. Though the response was good, 


most schools were determined to have affiliated rather than independent programs. 
Follow-up letters and phone calls were used to arrive at what might be described as a 
general picture of Washington programs for college students, as well as the evolution of 


these programs.° 
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Findings: An Informal Comprehensive National Program’ 


Most colleges and universities have internship programs and many offer them in the 
Washington, D.C. area. There are fewer than 50 independent "Washington Semesters" 
in the nation. Though these programs go by various names, they share similarities as 
organized group travel ventures to the nation’s capital. They combine both internships and 
cultural learning. Nearly every state has at least one college or university that offers a 
Washington Semester. 

The programs have evolved in several general ways. Most started as independent 
programs in private colleges. Some of these programs began to recruit students from other 
campuses and later sought the affiliation of other colleges and universities. More recently, 


a number of universities have established what amounts to "branch campuses" in the 


Washington area to promote civic education for their students, while other colleges and 


universities use the services of organizations in Washington, D.C. to organize civic 
programs for them. 

These programs may be distinguished from each other by whether the sponsoring 
organization is public or private, and whether the program is independent or affiliated (see 
Table 1). The differences and similarities in these four types of programs may further be 
delineated along the following eight dimensions: (1) time; (2) admissions requirements; 


(3) components; (4) credit; (5) participants; (6) instructors; (7) costs; and (8) sponsor. 
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{Insert Table 1 here.] 

1. Time. Though most Washington Semesters are summer offerings, as the programs 
have become institutionalized more are offered during the regular school year. Most are a 
regular semester in duration, though some programs are a month of compressed 
learning on a daily basis. 

2. Admission requirements. Most of the programs involve some kind of selection 
process. Typically, the programs are designed for upper division undergraduates with above 
average grades. 

3. Components. The heart of the "Washington Semester" phenomenon is that it offers 
both internship and cultural components that draw on the resources found in the nation’s capital. 
Because Washington, D.C. has more museums (about 50) per capita than New York City and 
twice the number of headquarter offices of professional and trade associations, the capital has 
encouraged the growth of these civic and cultural programs for college students.* 

4. Credit. Depending on the length of the program, participants generally may earn 


between three and eighteen academic credit hours, though audit options are usually available 


as well. The opportunity to earn academic credit on Washington Semesters serves to distinguish 


these programs from group travel vacations and various other kinds of professional conferences. 
5. Participants. A key feature of the Washington Semester is that most are designed to 
be small group learning experiences. Most serve undergraduate students, though non-traditional 


students are often represented in them too. As group experiences they typically offer greater 


safety programs than individuals traveling to Washington on their own for the first time. 


Because Washington Semesters have been in existence for nearly sixty years, alumni from 
these programs now make up part of America’s leadership cadre. Some were motivated into 
government service based on their undergraduate Washington experience. For example, during 
the 1988 presidential campaign the country learned that Michael Dukakis had received his first 
exposure to national politics in the fall of 1954 as a senior at Swarthmore College. As a 
political science major, he participated in a Washington Semester that was affiliated with 
another university in the capital, during the time when Joseph McCarthy was censored by the 
United States Senate.° 

6. Instructors. Another essential dimension that makes the Washington Semester different 
from other travel ventures is that professors, typically from the home campus, staff the 


program. In most cases, political scientists have pioneered these civic and cultural programs, 


especially the internship components since most concern governmental experience. Often the 


instructors of these programs were motivated into them based on their own experiences in 
Washington. For example, Frank P. Sherwood, a former professor and dean from the 
University of Southern California at Los Angeles, recalled his early internship in a Federal 
agency, as the inspiration for eventually creating USC’s first Washington Semester.'° 

7. Costs. The expenses associated with participation in a Washington Semester are 
dependent to a large extent on whether the program is offered by a public or private college, 


the length of the program, and the distance the participant travels to Washington. The dorms 


of Georgetown University and George Washington University house the largest number of 


participants during summer programs.'’ Many institutions offer financial aid to participants. 


With careful planning, the choices that currently are available to college participants among 
Washington programs, makes them within reach of most students. 

8. Sponsors. Though private colleges and universities pioneered the Washington 
Semester concept, public universities and other organizations have joined in the movement to 
provide experiential education for college students in the nation’s capital. In the 1960s, 
American University popularized the program of having other colleges and universities formally 
associated with their Washington Semester. Some 200 schools are a part of their program. 
During the 1970’s, the Washington Center began to offer additional options, so that now more 


than 600 colleges and universities have to some degree been associated with their programs. 


Case Studies 
A quick review of some of the typical Washington Semesters suggests their historical 
evolution and diversity. For purposes of discussion, some of those in the Northeast will be 
reviewed first since Washington Semester originated there and are most numerous in that area 
of the country due to their proximity to the nation’s capital. The other areas of the country are 


then discussed. 


{Insert Table 2 here] 
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1. The Northeast. The first Washington Semester in the nation was founded in 1935 by 


the late Paul Jacobsen, a political scientist at Colgate University in New York. He directed the 


Colgate program for 35 years.'* Today the program offers students the opportunity to earn up 


to 15 credit hours in a variety of political science courses, including legislative and executive 
internships.'? Typical of the spinoff of effect that these programs have on the campuses that 
launch them, the "Washington Study Group,” as it’s called at Colgate, has led to a variety of 
other "study group" programs both at home and abroad. 

In several ways American University was the first D.C. area campus to develop the 
potential of Washington programs for college and universities located outside the nation’s 
capital. It popularized the Washington Semester idea and has developed academic specialties 
within its Washington programs for other schools. 

Founded in 1947, the American University actively recruited colleges and universities to 
formally join its Washington program. Some 200 campuses are affiliated with its program 
which operates during the regular fall and spring semesters. More than 350 undergraduates 
from across the country participate in its six areas of concentration: American government, 
foreign policy, economic policy, criminal justice, journalism, and peace studies. More recently, 
it has endeavored to recruit students directly in addition to working through colleges and 
universities. 

The most recent quantum jump in expanding Washington programs for colleges and 


universities occurred with the establishment of the Washington Center in 1975. Located in 
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Washington, D.C., the Washington Center acts as a facilitator between colleges and universities, 
as well as an initiator of a variety of quasi-Washington Semesters. It primarily concentrates on 
internships and a Symposium program offered between regular academic terms and during the 
summer. Students from some 600 colleges and universities have participated in these programs. 

Before turning to programs out West, at least one other program from the Northeast 
deserves special attention for its pioneering work. Michael R. Weaver, a political scientist from 
the SUNY College of Brockport, founded the Washington Semester program in 1968. Offering 
a 16-credit hour program every fall and spring, the Washington Semester involves both political 
science internships and seminars. It’s the first independent Washington Semester program to 
establish a “branch campus" in Washington, D.C., the first independent Washington Semester 
at a public university, and the only Washington Semester at a public university to develop a 
consortium of other colleges and universities associated with its program." 

2. The West. In some ways, the activities of colleges and universities related to 
Washington Semesters are as interesting as the pioneering efforts from the Northeast. Despite 


the distance and the resulting increased travel expense, these campuses have contributed a 


significant chapter in the developmental of civic and cultural education for college students in 


the D.C. area. 
Lewis and Clark College located in Portland, Oregon was the first institution from the 
West to launch a Washington Semester in 1964. The ten-week fall program offers students the 


opportunity to earn 15 credit hours both in political science and art courses.'* 


The University of Southern California is the only school in the nation to have two 
independent Washington Semester programs! The first was founded in 1974 as part of its 
Washington Public Affairs Center. It was created by Frank P. Sherwood, a political scientist 
who served as the first director of that Center and a former president of the American Society 
of Public Administration, presently at Florida State University. The Washington Semester was 


directed by political scientist, James Wolf, presently at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. As 


indicated earlier, the idea of the first USC Washington Semester was inspired by Professor 


Sherwood’s internship experience __he had once served with a federal agency in Washington, 
D.C. The other USC Washington Semester is coordinated from the Los Angeles campus. It 
was founded in 1982 as part of the Institute of Politics and Government.’ 

The newest Washington Semester in the nation and the first independent one at a public 
college in the West was established in 1991 at Metropolitan State College in Denver, Colorado. 
It was founded by Norman W. Provizer, a political scientist. The month-long program in May 
and June involves internships and courses using the cultural context of the nation’s capital to 
broaden the background of undergraduate education. Participants and the director of the 
program utilize the dorms at George Washington University for this intensive learning 
experience. 

3. The Midwest. The largest expansion of the independent Washington Semesters took 
place in the 1970’s, particularly in the mid-West. Programs were started at Indiana University 


at Kokomo, Kent State University, Hillsdale College, Hope College, Principia College, etc. 
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A typical example is the "Washington Program in National Issues" founded in 1972 at 
Kent State University in Ohio. It was established by the National Capital Chapter of the Kent 
State University Alumni Association in conjunction with the Department of Political Science. 
During the 15-week spring semester participants may earn up to 17 credit hours in political 
science courses, internships, and the American Cultural Heritage. 

An example of a program started by a private liberal arts college is the "Washington 
Honors Semester" at Hope College in Michigan. It was founded in 1975 by political scientist 
Robert Elder. The program has an interdisciplinary focus and is offered every spring semester. 
Participants may earn up to 16 credit hours. 

4. The South. Until recently states in the South have been more active in high school 
civics programs than in developing independent Washington programs for college and university 


students. President Clinton’s experience in 1963 with Boys Nation, a week-long government 


program sponsored by the American Legion, illustrates this.'7 In place of a Washington 


Semester for college students, the only option available in Arkansas in the 1960s was to 
attend a university in Washington, D.C. for his entire undergraduate education." 

As in the expansion of opportunities for college and university students on Washington 
Semesters, a similar expansion has occurred for secondary students. For example, the Closeup 
Program established in 1970 has evolved into the largest civic education program for these 
students. Southerners played a key role in these programs. The Closeup Program was founded 


by former Congressman Brooks Hays from Arkansas (1989-1981), and was funded in honor of 


Senator Allen J. Ellender (1981-1972) from Louisiana for serving 36 years in the Senate." 

As Washington Semesters multiplied in the mid-West in the 1970s, the independent 
Washington programs for college students in the South appeared in 1976. The first two 
programs were in Arkansas and Virginia. The program at Harding University in Arkansas is 
only a week and resembles more closely a tour than a Washington Semester. The other 
program was developed by Eastern Mennonite College in Harrisburg, Virginia. Participants 
are housed as a group in a Washington facility operated by the home campus, yet they take 
classes through the University of Maryland. Most unusual is the length of the program. It’s 
a ten-month multidisciplinary program combining academic study and community service. The 
program is associated with one other campus, Goshen College in Indiana, but remains open to 
other students. 

The first independent Washington program for college students at a public university in 
the South was founded in 1982 at Louisiana State University in Shreveport. Funded through 
a private endowment, the month-long program in May and June is the largest component of an 
overall program designed to promote a better understanding of the American heritage among 
students, faculty and the local community. The Washington "Semester" involves internships 
and cultural courses drawing on the attractions found in the Washington, D.C. area. Though 


the program has not sought to recruit students from other colleges and universities, its unique 


status has attracted them from a variety of campuses.”° 
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Conclusions: Democratizing Civic and Cultural Education 


It’s fitting that the American Political Science’s Section on Internships and Experiential 
Education was formed during the 2,500th year of democracy. Moreover, it’s even more 
appropriate that its first session is held in Washington, D.C. America’s system of private and 
public universities has produced one of the most innovative experiments ever undertaken in civic 


education for college and university students. 


During the past 60 years America’s private colleges and universities have pioneered an 
informal national program of “Washington Semesters" that is consistent with the educational 
hopes of George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. George Washington dreamed of a single 
liberal arts institution in the nation’s capital: 

Located in the Federal District, the university would provide "young men from 
all parts of the United States" first hand knowledge of the "science of government." 


In addition to preparation for the professions, they should "get fixed in the 


principles of the Constitution, and understand the laws and true interests and policy 


of the country." Furthermore, the students from various regions would, “by 
forming acquaintance§ with each other early in life," be cured of "those local 


prejudices and habitual jealousies which, when carried to excess, are never failing 
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sources of disquietude."”' 


Abraham Lincoln’s belief in the opportunity of universal education led him to sign the Morrill 


Federal Land Grant Act of 1862, as a means to bring higher education to all Americans. As 


one writer notes, he championed "a holistic idea of education, the integration of body and mind, 


of mechanical and humanistic knowledge, which is the very soul of the Morrill Act." 
Drawing on the strengths of the liberal arts tradition our nation’s private and public 
colleges and universities have forged a national program of experiential (hands-on) civic and 
cultural education through the concept of the Washington Semester that is available to nearly 
every college student and that utilize internships and the cultural resources of our nation’s 


capital. 
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Affiliated 


TABLE 1 


"WASHINGTON SEMESTER" TYPES 


Private College, University, Institution 


Public College/University 


Colgate University 

Drew University 

Lewis and Clark College 
Hamilton College 

Holy Cross College 
Smith College 

Brigham Young University 
Hillsdale College 

Univ. of Southern California 
Dartmouth College 
Boston University 

Hope College 

Principia College 
Harding University 
Orion College 

Mars Hill College 
Carleton College 

Trinity College 
Muhlenberg College 
Stanford University 
Cornell University 

Coe College 

Gannon University 


Indian Univ. at Kokomo 
Kent State University 

LSU in Shreveport 
Salisbury State University 
Shepherd College 
Metropolitan State College 


‘American University (200)* 
Lutheran College Consortium (5) 
Claremont College (3) 
Eastern Mennonite College (2) 
Christian College Coalition (72) 
Washington Center (600) 


SUNY at Brockport (10) 


*Number of colleges and universities associated with program. 


INDEPENDENT "WASHINGTON SEMESTERS" BY LOCATION AND FOUNDING 


TABLE 2 


NAME 


LOCATION 


DATE ESTABLISHED 


Colgate University 


Hamilton, NY 


1935 


American University 


Washington, DC 


1947 


Drew University 


Madison, NJ 


1963 


Lewis and Clark College 


Portland, OR 


1964 


SUNY at Brockport 


Brockport, NY 


1968 


Hamilton College 


Clinton, NY 


1969 


Holy Cross College 


Worcester, MA 


1971 


Smith College 


Northampton, MA 


1972 


Indiana Univ. at KoKomo 


KoKomo, IN 


1972 


Kent State University 


Kent, OH 


1972 


Brigham Young University 


Provo, UT 


1973 


Hillsdale College 


Hillsdale, MI 


1973 


Univ. of Southern Calif. 


Los Angeles, CA 


1974 


Dartmouth College 


Hanover, NH 


1974 


Boston University 


Boston, MA 


1975 


Hope College 


Holland, MI 


1975 


Principia College 


Elsah, IL 


1975 


Christian College Coalition 


Washington, DC 


1979 


Washington Center 


Washington, DC 


1975 


E. Mennonite College 


Harrisburg, VA 


1976 


Harding University 


Searcy, AR 


1976 


Union College 


Schenectady, NY 


1977 


Mars Hill College 


Mars Hill, NC 


1978 


LSU in Shreveport 


Shreveport, LA 


1982 


Gannon University 


Erie, PA 


1978 


Carleton College 


Northfield, MN 


1983 


Trinity College 


Washington, DC 


Muhlenberg College 


Allentown, PA 


Salisbury State University 


Salisbury, MD 


Claremont College 


Claremont, CA 


Stanford University 


Stanford, CA 


College of St. Benedict 


St. Joseph, MN 


Cornell University 


Ithaca, NY 


Shepherd College 


Shepherdstown, WV 


Metropolitan State College 


Denver, CO 


‘Data unavailable at time o 


preparation of this table 
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ABSTRACT 


Considering the degree to which race-related issues have penetrated virtually every aspect of 
American life, it is indeed surprising that so little is known about the perceptions--or stereotypes--which 
whites have of African-Americans in the United States. Accordingly, we designed a national study which 
benefits from the external validity of survey research and the internal validity of experimental research to 
address two basic questions. First, to what extent do white Americans stereotype black Americans in a 


negative way and, second, how, if at all, do these stereotypes matter? With regard to the first question, 


we find that, fully a generation after the landmark civil rights legislation of the 1960s, large minorities of 


whites continue to view blacks in stereotypically negative ways. And with regard to the second question, 
we find that whites holding negative stereotypes are substantially more likely to judge blacks more 
harshly than whites in the areas of welfare and crime policy. This link between racial stereotypes and 
political attitudes, however, is tempered when individuating information is introduced which runs 
counter to the stereotype. Importantly, we also find a nontrivial portion of the white sample which not 
only rejects negative stereotypes, but which also extends its more positive impressions of blacks to its 


judgments of blacks in specific political settings. 


{ 


INTRODUCTION 


Race remains a divisive issue in American politics, indeed in some ways more than ever. The 


discord and the intensity of feelings over issues like affirmative action and busing are unmistakable, and 


the bitterness and the depth of cleavage on a broad sweep of racial and quasi-racial issues--including 


such prominent "hot button" issues as crime and welfare--seems to bespeak a deeper cleft. And 


underlying and aggravating the divide over race, many whites continue to see blacks through a negative 


woe 


lens--perceiving them to be "lazy," "irresponsible, 


violent" or "aggressive." Despite a long tradition of 


research investigating stereotypes in the social sciences, a number of politically important questions 


about the role of racial stereotypes remain unanswered. How many whites perceive blacks to be 


deficient in one or another respect, and how large an influence (and under exactly what conditions) do 


racial stereotypes have on their political thinking--all are questions which, in one way or another, have 


eluded past research. 


The purposes of this paper accordingly are fourfold: (1) to empirically establish national norms on 


the prevalence of negative characterizations of blacks; (2) to demonstrate the power of negative racial 


stereotypes to shape political evaluations of blacks; (3) to show that negative stereotypes, precisely 


because they define "representative" or prototypical characterizations, can be inhibited by individuating 


information; and (4) to demonstrate what has previously not even been suspected--that there is now a 


nontrivial fraction of the ordinary public actively resistant to the stigmatizing of blacks. All of these 


objectives, with the exception of the first, require a design that combines the classic public opinion 


survey with complex experimental designs. Accordingly, the findings we report have, until now, not 


been susceptible to measurement. 


We shall begin by reviewing the concept of stereotypes and by canvassing the content and 


We will then take up the core of our task: to 


frequency of contemporary racial stereotyping. 


demonstrate the consequences of racial stereotypes, exploring the impact which they exercise on whites’ 


political judgments in a variety of policy domains and identifying the conditions under which stereotypes 


are brought into play--the variations in situations, and in particular in the representations of blacks, 


which govern whether stereotypes are, or are not activated. 
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THE CONCEPT OF RACIAL STEREOTYPING 

One of the first treatments of stereotypes appears in Walter Lippmann's Public Opinion (1922, 16), 
where he argued that the "pictures in the head" which individuals form of other groups are functionally 
necessary for imposing order on an "environment [that is] altogether too big and complex, and too 
fleeting. . . .We are not equipped to deal with so much subtlety, so much variety and so many 
permutations and combinations. And although we have to act in that environment, we have to reconstruct 
it on a simpler model before we can manage with it." This assumption that stereotyping results from 
limitations in human capacities for processing information squares nicely with the more contemporary 
social cognition perspective, which also treats stereotypes as heuristic devices. Stereotypes, it 
emphasizes, are "...generalizations about social groups that are not necessarily more or less inaccurate, 
biased, or logically faulty than any other kinds of cognitive generalizations" (Taylor 1981, 84). 


By studying stereotypes as normal, everyday cognitions, social cognition research has successfully 


documented the myriad ways that stereotypes bias social perceptions, judgments and behavior.! On the 


other hand, this research has been criticized for failing to account adequately for the ethnocentric bias of 
much social stereotyping (e.g., see Stroebe and Insko 1989). The fact that images of outgroups tend to 
be quite negative suggests that stereotypes are used not just to simplify the world but also to justify 
discrimination and hostility toward the outgroup. This bias is emphasized in theoretical traditions as 
diverse as The Authoritarian Personality (Adorno, et al. 1950; Altemeyer 1988) and "Realistic Conflict 
Theory" (Campbell 1965), and mnore recently by Social Identity Theory (Tajfel 1982; Tajfel and Turner 
1979), which holds that stereotyping is prompted, in part, by a universal ethnocentric bias to enhance 
one's Own group and to disparage outgroups. This research makes plain that some group stereotypes are 
not simply heuristic devices to simplify experience but are destructive forces that have historically 


evoked punitive and discriminatory responses to ethnic, racial and religious outgroups. 
THE CONTENT OF RACIAL STEREOTYPES 


Just how negative are the images which white Americans hold of black Americans? And how 


prevalent are negative racial stereotypes in contemporary white society? The answers to these questions, 
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most would assume, are well-established, but notwithstanding how commonplace public opinion surveys 
have become over the last forty years, the survey evidence at hand is, at best, ambiguous and incomplete. 
The major trend surveys--Gallup, the National Election Studies, and the General Social Survey--have 
concentrated on monitoring the attitudes of whites toward public policies dealing with blacks (e.g., 
government spending to assist blacks) rather than the images whites harbor of blacks themselves.2 Many 
of the "classic" studies of racial stereotypes have used small, unrepresentative samples of college 
students (e.g., Katz and Braly 1933; and the replication by Karlins, et al. 1969), while others have 
provided only a very selective glimpse at a handful of attributes (e.g., Schuman, Steeh, and Bobo 1988). 
The dearth of comprehensive national data on the subject is unfortunate, since widespread endorsement 
of negative racial stereotypes, often assumed to be tenacious in resisting change, may help to explain 


continued white resistance to programs which extend assistance to blacks and other minorities. 


Data and Measures 


A national survey, the Race and Politics Survey, was undertaken, with one of its principal 


objectives being to assess systematically white images of blacks. Guided by the testing framework of 
Rothbart and Oliver (1993), as modified by repeated pre-testing, respondents (N = 2,223) were asked an 
extensive battery of questions designed to elicit their beliefs about the personal attributes of "most 


blacks" on a number of important dimensions. The format of the items was as follows: 


Now I'll read a few words that people sometimes use to describe blacks. Of course, no word fits 
absolutely everybody, but, as I read each one, please tell me, using a number from 0 to 10, how 
well you think it describes blacks as a group. If you think it's a very good description of most 
blacks, give it a 10. If you feel a word is a very inaccurate description of most blacks, give it a 0. 


The reference to "most" blacks in the question is designed to elicit "global" impressions of prototypical 


blacks. 


Findings 
The distributions of whites’ (N = 1,841) responses to the 13 stereotype items, grouped according to 
attribute dimension, are displayed in Table |, where to simplify interpretation the responses are recoded 


from 11-point scales to 5-point scales ranging from "strongly agree" (recoded from 8-10 on the original 
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scale to 1), to "agree" (recoded from 6-7 to 2), "neither agree nor disagree" (from 5 to 3), "disagree" (3-4 


to 4), to "strongly disagree" (0-2 to 5). Judging from the mean responses to the stereotype items (last 
column), whites' characterizations of blacks tend to be skewed toward slight agreement with the 
positively-worded traits (overal! mean = 2.341) and slight disagreement with the negatively worded traits 
(overall mean = 2.912). Moreover, for all the items but one (aggressiveness), negative impressions 
(agreement with negative items or disagreement with positive items) of blacks tend to be a minority 


view. 


Table 1 About Here 


Viewed from a slightly different perspective, however, these responses are more troubling. In the 
first place, because the question asks respondents to characterize "most" blacks, negative impressions are 
presumably meant to apply to a majority of blacks, not just a small subgroup. Moreover, stereotype items 
are doubtless subject to some degree of social desirability bias, since in today's climate open expressions 
of prejudice and bigotry are often seen as socially undesirable.4 Assuming a tendency for whites to 
under-report negative sentiments toward blacks, we still find a substantial proportion of whites agreeing 
that most blacks are lazy (31%), irresponsible (20%), aggressive (50%), boastful (43%), and complaining 
(41%). Finally, about 30% of the sample gravitates to the neutral response category on almost every 
item; we suspect that if people were forced to choose, the percentage of whites endorsing negative racial 
stereotypes would be significantly higher. In short, although it is fair to remark that whites with positive 
images of blacks constitute a plurality of the larger American public, what is striking is the very sizeable 
number of whites--never less than one in five, and sometimes as many as one in every two--which 


openly endorses frankly negative characterizations of blacks. 
CONSEQUENCES OF STEREOTYPES 
But do the stereotypes that whites express in the abstract count for very much politically? From the 


point of view of politics, counting and inventorying racial stereotypes does not go to the heart of the 


problem. The crucial questions are when and how racial stereotypes affect the political thinking of 


whites on important issues. Accordingly, in this portion of the analysis, we ask: to what degree, and 


under what circumstances, do racial stereotypes "bias" (or influence) whites’ political judgments about 
blacks in the areas of welfare and crime policy? The suspicion is that the biasing effects of race are 
substantial--that, for example, in the area of welfare policy, many whites who endorse negative 
stereotypes will judge black welfare recipients more harshly, and, furthermore, will express more 
opposition to welfare programs when the chief beneficiaries are black than when they are white. 

Examining these and similar hypotheses requires a design that is capable of probing the complex 
and conditional nature of the relationship between stereotypes and political judgments. Specifically, our 
analysis requires a study design that marries genuine cross-sectional samples with complex experimental 
designs. Our research strategy is to ask respondents a series of questions about various target groups 
(e.g., welfare recipients, suspects in a police search), varying the race (and other characteristics) 
experimentally through computer-assisted interviewing. As we argue below, the advantages of such a 
design over traditional survey research are essentially twofold: (1) providing greater leverage to rule out 
competing interpretations for our findings, and (2) allowing us to vary the conditions under which 
stereotypes affect political judgments of blacks. 

One problem with using only correlational data to document a connection between racial 
stereotypes and political judgments is that racial stereotypes are likely to be confounded with a variety of 
other beliefs and orientations, many of which are difficult to control in traditional survey analysis. To 
what degree, for example, is the impact of racial stereotypes on political judgments a result of whites’ 
specific images of blacks rather than of more general images of human nature? While it is one thing to 
find that whites believe blacks fail because they are lazy, and that these perceptions translate into more 
conservative attitudes on welfare, it is altogether different to determine that opposition to welfare stems 
from a belief that virtually all humans are lazy. Thus, if we are to demonstrate that racial stereotypes 
translate into political attitudes because the image is explicitly racial (rather than generalized) in nature, 
we must be able to manipulate experimentally the race of the policy recipient. 

And to what degree are stereotypes consequential because of the race, rather than the class, of the 


recipient? Given the lower socioeconomic status of many black Americans and the perception that blacks 
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comprise a disproportionate share of the poor in this country, many of the negative traits whites use to 
describe blacks--lazy, irresponsible, boisterous, tough or violence-prone--are also part of class 
stereotypes used to characterize the working class or poor (Stephan and Rosenfield 1982; Smedley and 
Bayton 1978). Thus, to ensure that political judgments are being driven more by racial than by class 
stereotypes, we need some assurance that racial stereotypes apply principally to blacks, and not, say, to 
poor whites as well--an assurance that requires a design which manipulates both race and class. 

A second advantage of our design over traditional survey analysis is that it allows us to vary the 
conditions under which stereotypes are most, and least, likely to affect whites’ evaluations of blacks. 
Intuitively, it makes sense to suppose that the impact of racial stereotypes is not invariant--that it 
depends on both the specific information which people receive about the target (i.e., characteristics of the 
stimulus) and people's representations of blacks (i.e., characteristics of the perceiver). But there have 
been no studies of political thinking on racial matters specifically designed to establish how 
characteristics of the target and the stereotype combine to influence political reactions. 

Stereotyping research demonstrates that when people have information about target individuals that 
is clearly inconsistent with the stereotype, they tend to rely less on their stereotypes and prejudices of 
groups in forming impressions and to rely more on individuating information about the specific attributes 
of the target (e.g., Fiske and Neuberg 1990; Rahn 1993). On the other hand, when the target is seen to be 
typical of the general category, or when information about the target is missing or mixed, stereotypes 
become "best guesses" in formulating judgments of others (e.g., Lambert and Wyer 1990). Thus, by 
manipulating the characteristics of black targets in our questions about welfare and crime, we expect to 
gain additional insight into not only when racial stereotypes are more or less important politically, but 


also into the exact content of the racial stereotypes held by whites. 


It also stands to reason that the impact of whites’ images of blacks is likely to depend on the nature 


of the image--specifically, the degree to which one accepts negative characterizations of blacks. The 
impact of stereotypes on political thinking has, without exception and without conscious examination, 
been assumed invariably to be negative. Historically, this assumption has unquestionably been valid. 


Blacks have been stigmatized for centuries and have paid a terrible price for it, and continue to be 


penalized even now--as we shall manifestly demonstrate. But we have also shown that while a nontrivial 
portion of the white public embraces negative stereotypes, a nontrivial portion also rejects such 


characterizations. The question is whether these more positive characterizations also affect the political 


judgments made of blacks in a variety of settings. As we shall demonstrate, whites who reject negative 


stereotypes in the abstract display--in a variety of settings--a sensistivity to the ways that blacks have 
historically been victimized and stigmatized. 

In sum, it should be clear that many of the complexities underlying the relationship between racial 
stereotypes and political judgments are beyond the reach of conventional survey research. By asking 
respondents to make various judgments about various target groups described exactly alike in all respects 
except for race, we should be able to determine the extent to which judgments are "biased" by 
considerations of race and the extent to which global stereotypes are responsible for this bias. We shall 
now take advantage of computer-assisted interviewing to expose for the first time how racial stereotypes 


get translated into evaluative responses to blacks in specific settings. 


The "Government Assistance" Experiment 

For many whites, it would seem, to be black is to be poor and vice versa. The government 
assistance experiment was performed to gain a better sense of the way in which blacks continue to suffer 
from this association between race and class. The essential rationale for the experiment is to determine 
the degree to which blacks are distinctively stigmatized as people who would rather take a government 
handout than support themselves. Accordingly, the experiment was designed to contrast evaluative 
reactions to three targets--"poor people," "blacks," and "poor blacks." The three targets were varied, 
taking advantage of computer-assisted interviewing, on a purely random basis. The question, which 
began with one of the three targets and otherwise was exactly the same for all respondents, ran as 


follows: 


"Most [poor people, blacks, poor blacks] these days would rather take assistance from the 
government than make it on their own through hard work. Do you agree strongly (coded 1), agree 
somewhat (2), disagree somewhat (3), or disagree strongly (4)?" 
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Table 2 About Here 


The responses of white respondents to the government assistance experiment are summarized in the 
top panel (A) of Table 2. Like Sherlock Holmes's famous dog who failed to bark, the striking feature of 
the results from the experiment is the virtual absence of a difference. Approximately one in two whites 
agree--regardless of the group mentioned--that the group "would rather take assistance from government 
than make it on their own through hard work." While studies documenting strong support for the 
individualist ethic in U.S. may prepare one for the harsh view of poor people and poor blacks elicited by 
this question, the readiness with which many whites extend this view to "most blacks" is disturbing, to 
say the least. For about half the white respondents, just being black indicates a desire to take assistance 
from government rather than work hard for a living. Specifically, 48 percent agree if the question refers 
to "blacks," and 54 percent agree if it refers to "poor people."9 

This result, precisely because of the absence of a difference, merits the closest attention. Is the 
absence of a difference evidence that race has lost its stigmatizing power? More to the point, to what 


degree are whites’ judgments of "blacks" and "poor blacks" in the experiment shaped by more global 


racial stereotypes, vis a’ vis a variety of other considerations? To answer these questions, responses to 


the three versions of the government assistance item were regressed on racial stereotypes, as well as 
several social, political, and attitudinal variables, the measures of which are described below. 

Racial Stereotypes. In order to estimate the impact of stereotypes on the government assistance 
responses, we formed three stereotypic summative indices: Work Ethic (Cronbach's alpha = .765 for the 
items lazy, irresponsible, dependable, and hard working); Hostile (alpha = .527 for aggressive, law- 
abiding, and friendly); and Neighbors (r = .508 for good neighbors and keep up their property). These 
indices and their constituent indicators were found to tap distinct dimensions of whites’ beliefs about 
African-Americans and in preliminary analyses were found to play a significant, non-redundant role in 
predicting various policy attitudes in the survey. 

Social and Political Variables. We also include a variety of other social, political, and attitudinal 


variables in the analysis to remove any obvious sources of spurious covariance between racial 


stereotypes and our dependent variables. Thus, as evidenced in Tables 3 through 7, the right-hand side of 


our equations include measures of political predispositions (ideology, party identification, and political 
sophistication) and socio-demographic characteristics (education, gender, age, income, and living in the 
deep South).® 

Core Beliefs and Values. Additionally, we have taken care to incorporate various measures of basic 
values which have been linked with stereotypes, policy attitudes, or both, in prior research. Numerous 
studies, for example, have found the value of individualism--or support for the components of the 
Protestant Ethic such as individual achievement, self-reliance, discipline, and the work ethic--to play a 
role in shaping attitudes toward welfare and affirmative action (e.g., Kinder and Sears 1981; Lipset and 
Schneider 1978; Kluegel and Smith 1986), ostensibly because such policies are seen as violative of the 
work ethic. 

Second, an important tradition in the study of racism assumes that racial prejudice and stereotyping 
stem from more generalized forms of ethnocentrism. Studies from Adorno, et al. (1950) to the present 
(e.g., Bierly 1985; Snyder and Ickes 1985) continue to find that stereotyping and prejudice toward 
different outgroups--toward blacks, Jews, Hispanics, homosexuals, and others--tend to coexist in the 
same individuals. Obviously, this more generalized form of misanthropy may shape negative views of 
welfare recipients and criminal suspects, as well as African-Americans. Thus, measures of three different 
constructs presumed to reflect different aspects of ethnocentrism--social intolerance, conformity, and 
anti-Semitism--were included in the analysis. 

Social Intolerance, or an unwillingness to accept, or "put up with" individuals or groups with 
different values, appearances, and behaviors, has been found to be an important predictor of both racial 
policy attitudes and stereotypes (Hurwitz and Peffley 1992), most likely because blacks represent a 
distinct outgroup often perceived to be outside the mainstream of white, middle-class society. A related 
value, Conformity, has, to this point, received less empirical support as a determinant of stereotyping 
(Hurwitz and Peffley 1992), but has long been linked to a rejection of social and political outgroups (see, 
e.g., Kohn 1977; Feldman 1989). Defined as a desire for an orderly and structured world in which people 


obey authority and adhere to convention and externally imposed rules, those placing a premium on 
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conformity are expected to view unconventional outgroups (such as minorities) as a threat to the 
established order. Finally, in an effort to include a more direct expression of at least one possible form of 
misanthropy, we included a four-item anti-Semitism scale in our equations. See Appendix items I.A-B, 
I].A-D, Ifl.A-F, and [V.A-D for the individualism, social intolerance, conformity, and anti-Semitism 
scales, respectively. 

Responses to each of the three versions of the governmental assistance question were regressed on 
the three racial stereotypes (work ethic, neighbors and hostile), core beliefs and values (social 
intolerance, conformity, individualism, and anti-Semitism), political predispositions (ideology, party ID, 
political sophistication), and several socio-demographic variables (education, gender, age, income, and 


living in the deep South). 


Table 3 About Here 


Table 3 reports OLS results (standardized and unstandardized regression coefficients, with standard 
errors in parentheses) for the three versions of the government assistance question. As can be seen in the 
first row of the table, the Work Ethic variable, which measures the belief that most blacks are not hard 
workers, is strongly associated with the view that blacks, poor blacks, and to a lesser extent, poor people 
would rather take assistance from government than get ahead on their own, with the most powerful 
effects registered when the reference is to blacks (8 = -.420/ b = -.060) or poor blacks (-.411/ -.057), 
where the coefficients are more than double that of the poor peopie equation (-.188/ -.027). The 
substantial impact of racial stereotypes in the first two equations also accounts for the fact that we do a 
much better job of explaining the variance in responses when the reference is to blacks than to poor 
people. 

The results of the first two equations also demonstrate that the racial stereotypes on which people 
appear to rely in generating their responses to these items are quite specific to the question at hand: the 
judgment that blacks or poor blacks would rather take governmental assistance is closely tied to general 


beliefs concerning blacks' commitment to the work ethic, but rarely--and never strongly--to less relevant 


traits like Hostile or Good Neighbors. Beyond the stereotypes, while many other variables emerge as 
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significant predictors in isolated equations, Anti-Semitism displays the most consistent and substantial 


effects in the table. The implication is that this variable carries the effects of a more generalized 
disposition toward ethnocentrism or misanthropy, where people who hold disparaging beliefs about Jews 
also appear to assume the worst about other outgroups, including the poor, blacks and poor blacks. 

The fact that racial stereotypes are much less important in shaping responses toward poor people 
than blacks suggests that the stereotype measures are tapping distinct impressions of blacks, not poor 
people, and thus reflect predominantly racial, not class, stereotypes. In fact, further analysis reveals that 
even the modest impact of the Work Ethic variable in the Poor People equation is due to the tendency of 
many whites to believe that a majority of poor people are black. In another part of the survey, 
respondents were asked what percentage of "all the poor people in this country...are black?” Dividing the 
sample into those who estimate the poor to be less than fifty percent black (N = 1002) and those who 
believe the proportion is fifty percent or greater (N = 731), we replicated the regression in Table 3 for the 
two subgroups. For whites who (correctly) think blacks comprise less than half of the poor, the impact of 
the Work Ethic variable shrinks to insignificance (b = -.011 vs. -.027 for the full sample, p > .05), while 
the effect is larger for whites who think that fifty percent or more of the poor are black (b = -.039, p < 
.001). Thus, the impact of racial stereotypes on responses to poor people essentially disappears when the 
analysis is restricted to whites who think that blacks are only a minority of the poor. This is further 
evidence that stereotypes about blacks are specific to blacks, unless the target population (i.e., poor 
people) is thought to include a large percentage of blacks. ’ 

Plainly, even when an array of other variables (socio-demographic, political and attitudinal) are 
taken into account, stereotypes of blacks as lazy or hard-working--as reflected in the size of the 
regression coefficients when blacks are the objects of judgment--have an impact on the likelihood of 
their being judged to be exploiting government help. But what exact interpretation should be given these 
coefficients? And what light do they throw on the puzzle with which we began--namely, the absence of 
a difference in judgments of blacks and poor people? How is it that racial stereotypes play such a large 
role in shaping responses to the question when blacks or poor blacks are mentioned (Table 3), but, 


overall, there appears to be little difference in the way that whites respond to blacks versus poor people 
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(Table 2)? 


Table 4 About Here 


In an effort to explore these questions, we examined the differences in the way whites responded to 
the government assistance items depending on their placement on the Work Ethic scale. To get a clear 
picture of the differences, the top panel of Table 4 (A) presents the mean and percentage responses to the 
items for whites who tend to accept the negative stereotype (i.e., scored in the the top third of the scale) 
versus those who tend to reject the negative characterization of blacks as being lazy (bottom third of the 
Work Ethic scale). Differences across these two groups are presented in the right-most panel in the 
table, while treatment differences for each of the two groups are presented in the fourth and fifth rows of 
entries in the table. 

The first point we want to re-emphasize, before considering experimental interactions, is the main 
effect of stereotypes toward blacks. Consistent with the regression results in Table 3, the percentage and 
(especially) mean differences across those who reject and accept negative characterizations of blacks in 
the last two columns of Table 4.A are most dramatic for the "black" and "poor black" versions of the 
Government Assistance experiment.8 

Our principal concern, though, is to get a clearer sense of the puzzling absence of a difference, at the 
zero order, between judgments of whether blacks and poor people take advantage of government help. 
And comparing in Table 4A, not across individuals but across alternative targets of judgment, the nub of 
the answer to the puzzle is clear. Those who tend to accept the negative characterization of blacks judge 
black targets more harshly than "poor people," while those who reject negative characterizations of 
blacks tend to judge blacks more positively than poor people. Thus, the reason there are no treatment 
differences for the full sample (i.e., Table 2.A) is that these two diverging biases cancel out overall. The 
polarization in responses explains why in the regression analysis we find that the items are different in 
terms of their ability to activate stereotypes but find no mean treatment differences in responses to the 
items. 


A closer inspection of the treatment differences for each group reveals that, among whites who 
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endorse negative stereotypes of blacks, the judgment is always more damning for black targets.? Most 
revealing is the tendency for this group to evaluate poor blacks substantially more negatively than poor 
people. On the other hand, whites who reject the characterization of blacks as lazy evaluate poor people 
more negatively than black targets. The difference is especially pronounced when the group mentioned 
in the question is simply "blacks." Specifically, 33.7% of them believe that poor people would rather 
take government handouts than stand on their own two feet, while only 19.1% of them believe that 
blacks do the same. Thus, individuals who reject the stereotype are particularly resistant to stigmatizing 
blacks as ready to take a government handout simply by virtue of their being black. In short, although a 
nontrivial fraction of whites reacts systematically and consistently negatively to blacks, a nontrivial 


fraction are both attentive and resistant to the dangers of stigmatization. 


Conceptually, racial stereotypes may be regarded as a readily accessible summary of the 
prototypical black: if negative, a picture of the flaws of blacks; if positive, a picture of their virtues. 
From a public policy perspective though, what counts is not the pictures people carry in their minds, but 
the impact of such beliefs on public support for policies that affect blacks. And, as we shall show, 


whether and how racial stereotypes affect public policy attitudes hinges heavily on whether target 


individuals are consistent with, or depart from, stereotypical expectations. 


Although racial stereotypes influence responses to a range of racial and quasi-racial policies, they 
most heavily shape reactions to social welfare issues (Hurwitz and Peffley 1992; Sniderman and Piazza 
1993). Our next experiment accordingly focuses on support for welfare programs. As against previous 
studies which have treated welfare policies as a constant, we aimed in the welfare policy experiment to 
determine what difference both the race and the work history of the intended recipient makes for 
supporting welfare programs. The design of the experiment is more complex than the government 
assistance experiment, involving not one but two randomized variations. Specifically, one half of the 
respondents was asked its opinion of a welfare program "specially designed to help blacks" whereas the 


other half was asked its view of exactly the same program but instead directed to help "new 
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immigrants from Europe." In addition, and quite independently, one half of the respondents was told that 
the beneficiaries of the program were "people who have shown that they want to work their way out of 
their problems;" in contrast, the other half of respondents was told that they were "people who have had 
trouble hanging onto their jobs." Thus, one quarter of the time the recipients are both black and want to 
work out of their problems, and so on. All respondents, after hearing different descriptions of the . 
program, were asked whether they were strongly in favor (coded 1), somewhat in favor (2), somewhat 
opposed (3), or strongly opposed (4) to a welfare program in the described circumstances. 

Table 2.B displays the percentage of whites favoring the provision of welfare for different 
descriptions of the intended policy recipients. While welfare support is clearly affected by the work 
history of the recipient group--with substantially higher support for groups described as wanting to work 
than for groups who have had trouble holding onto a job--differences across black and new (presumably 
white) immigrant recipients are small and statistically insignificant. The clear suggestion, consistent 
with the results of the government assistance experiment in Table 2A, is that support for welfare among 


whites is essentially "color-blind." 


Table 5 About Here 


A substantially different interpretation, though, is suggested by examining the antecedents of 


welfare support attitudes. Table 5 displays the OLS results generated from regressing the welfare 
support attitudes in the four experimental conditions on the same stereotype, attitudinal, and 
demographic variables used to predict responses to the Government Assistance experiment in Table 3. 
The entries clearly show that when whites evaluate welfare for black--but not immigrant--recipients, 
their decision to support welfare is heavily colored by their racial stereotypes. Even in the face of 
stringent controls for a variety of other variables, the stereotype measures are consistently the strongest 
predictors of welfare support for black recipients. Consistent with the distinctive role piayed by 
stereotypes in the Government Assistance experiment, the most relevant stereotype--the Work Ethic 
variable--is most important in conditioning support for welfare policies. 


The analysis also indicates that stereotypic expectations interact with information about past work 


experience in shaping support for welfare policy. When black recipients are described as having a poor 
work record, the Work Ethic stereotype variable is strongly positive, indicating that those perceiving 
blacks as lazy are substantially less supportive of welfare provision for these recipients. The relationship 
is reversed, however, when blacks are described as wanting "to work their way out of their own 
problems": now whites who regard blacks as lazy are far more supportive of welfare. 

To gain a better sense of the interaction between stereotypic expectations and individuating 
information in influencing welfare support, Table 4.B contrasts the reactions of whites who endorse the 
belief that blacks are lazy (i.e., score in the upper third of the Work Ethic scale) with those who reject 
such a characterization (i.e., score in the bottom third of the scale). Consider first the reactions of whites 
with a negative image of blacks, where we find that support for welfare programs hinges heavily on who 
is to benefit from government assistance and why. When the specific situation fits their stereotypical 
expectations (i.e., when asked about blacks with a troubled work history) they are significantly less likely 
to favor welfare programs for blacks (46.8% are in favor) than for immigrants who have the same 
troubled history (61.7%)--a clear-cut instance of a racially discriminatory double standard. But when 


they are confronted with blacks who are at odds with these stereotypes, their level of support shoots up to 


92.8 percent, as compared to 71.9 percent for European immigrants who are similarly described as 


"people who have shown they want to work." From the point of view of whites who expect little from 
blacks, then, blacks who try hard are an exception, and in consequence, deserve to be treated 
exceptionally well, 10 

How should we interpret this result? On the one hand, we might take heart in finding that negative 
stereotypes are discounted in the face of clearly inconsistent individuating information. On the other 
hand, blacks who have problems keeping jobs form the dominant "picture in the head" of the white 
individual who stereotypes blacks as lazy or unmotivated. And unless the information presented about 
blacks clearly and unmistakenly runs contrary to the stereotype, blacks are subject to a punitive or 
discriminatory response by whites whose general image of blacks is negative. 

In contrast, those who reject negative characterizations of blacks display a very different pattern. 


There is a slight (though statistically insignificant) tendency for these individuals to favor blacks over 
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similarly described immigrants. The dominant pattern among those who reject the stereotype of blacks as 
lazy, however, is one of uniform support for government assistance, regardless of who is to receive the 
benefits. They are, for example, as likely to favor assistance when the beneficiaries are black as when 
they are new European immigrants. Even more impressive, they are as likely to back program assistance 
when the blacks to benefit from it have a troubled work history (82.3% favor) as when the black 
beneficiaries appear to want to work out their problems (84.9% favor). Thus, even when they find 
themselves in circumstances that would permit a negative response to a black, they refrain from doing so. 
In other words, whites who reject negative stereotypes in the abstract also respond more positively to 
blacks in a specific setting, regardless of whether the blacks in question exhibit socially desirable 
characteristics (want to work out their problems) or socially stigmatizing characteristics (have trouble 


hanging onto their jobs). 


The Drug Search Experiment 


The crucial result suggested by the welfare policy experiment is that whites with a negative image 


of blacks react very differently to black targets depending on whether individuating information runs 


contrary to, or is consistent with, their stereotypical expectations of blacks. But confidence and 
dependability go hand in hand: a result that can be produced using different measures in a different 
setting earns trust. 

The drug search experiment is specifically set up to provide an experimental test of this result, now 
focusing on the role of racial stereotypes in shaping responses in the domain of criminal justice. Many 
question whether justice in the U.S. is more discriminatory than "blind" when the suspected criminals are 
black (Nickerson, et al 1986). Several experiments in social psychology show that the same behavior 
acted out by black and white targets is interpreted’ very differently by white subjects, with the black 
target often seen as more aggressive than the white (e.g., Duncan 1976). To what degree does the 
apparently widespread belief that blacks are "aggressive" contribute to these biased judgments and how 
does stereotypic knowledge interact with inconsistent individuating information? 


We investigated these and other questions by examiring whites’ responses to the Drug Search 


Experiment, where respondents were asked the following question: 


Now consider an instance where the police see two young [black, white] men about 20 years old. 
They are [using foul language, well-dressed and well-behaved] and walking very near a house 
where the police know drugs are being sold. The police search them and find that they are carrying 
drugs. Do you think this is definitely a reasonable search (coded 1), probably a reasonable search 
(2), probably not a reasonable search (3), or definitely not a reasonable search (4)? 


Given that both the race and the behavior of the men are independently randomized, it follows that one 
quarter of the time the two men are black and using foul language--obviously the deliberately 
inflammatory condition--and so on. As can be seen from Table 2.C, which displays the mean response 
alongside the percentage of whites who think the police search is reasonable for different descriptions of 
the suspects, the race and behavior of the men do not appear to have a major impact on judgments of 
whether the search was reasonable or not. However, as before, we are more interested in the extent to 
which racial stereotypes influence judgments about the search than in the final judgments themselves. 
To investigate this question, responses to the police search experiment were regressed on a slightly 
different set of predictor variables than those used in prior analyses, the difference being that the three 
stereotype variables were replaced with a single indicator asking subjects whether most blacks are 
“aggressive or violence prone," a trait that is particularly relevant to judging the possible criminal 


behavior of the black suspects. ! I 


Table 6 About Here 


The regression results are displayed in Table 6. As can be seen by the first row of coefficients, the 
influence of racial stereotypes is not as strong here as in the Government Assistance or Welfare Policy 
experiments, !2 but, even in the face of stringent controls, individuals endorsing the aggressiveness 
stereotype are more likely to approve of the police search under particular experimental conditions. Only 
when the search suspects are described as being both black and using foul language are more general 
stereotypes about black aggressiveness important in shaping assessments of whether the police search 
was reasonable or not. 


Table 4.C presents the reactions of whites who accept and reject the perception of blacks as 


aggressive and prone to violence. The crucial issue is how individuating information interacts with the 
aggressiveness stereotype for whites who adopt a negative view of blacks. The police search experiment 
strikingly corroborates the welfare policy: experiment: as Table 4.C makes plain, whites with a negative 
image of blacks, when confronted with a black who confirms their stereotypical expectations, utilize a 
double standard in judging the poiice search more favorably for blacks than for similarly described 
whites. And when confronted with a black who departs from stereotypical expectations, these same 
whites are more disapproving of the police search for "well dressed and well behaved" blacks than for 
whites described in exactly the same manner. Once again, individuating information that clearly 


contradicts the negative stereotype--in this case, being "well-behaved and well-dressed"--prompts such 


individuals to depart from a stereotyped response. !3 


Also in keeping with the welfare policy experiment are the responses of whites who reject the 
heir response is very nearly invariant regardless of the race or 

the behavior of the "suspects." In contrast with whites with negative images, whites who reject the 
characterization of blacks as aggressive also decline to take advantage of negative characterizations of 
blacks in specific situations. Thus, 50.6% of whites with a positive image of blacks feel that the police 
search was reasonable when the blacks were using foul language--the deliberately inflammatory 


condition--as compared to 47% when the black men were "well-dressed and well-behaved." 


w 
In a final set of survey experiments, we return to the question of how racial stereotypes affect 
whites’ political thinking in the domain of social welfare issues by asking respondents to form 


impressions of "welfare mothers," variously described in the following pair of survey questions: 


1. Now think about a [black woman, white woman] in her early twenties. She is a [high school 
dropout, high school graduate] with a ten year old child and she has been on welfare for the 
past year. How likely do you think it is that she will try hard to find a job in the next year-- 
very likely (coded 1), somewhat (2), somewhat unlikely (3), or not at all likely (4)? 


How likely is it that she will have more children in order to get a bigger welfare check?" (very 
likely [1], somewhat likely [2], somewhat unlikely [3], or not at all likely [4]?) 
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The question of immediate concern is whether respondents are more likely to subscribe to popular 
myths about welfare recipients (i.e., preferring welfare to hard work, having more children to receive 
larger benefits) if the welfare mother is described as black and to what extent racial stereotypes are 
responsible for any such bias. In addition, by manipulating the educational status (as well as the race) of 
the welfare mother, we hope to get a better sense of the power of stereotypes to shape impressions in the 
face of inconsistent individuating information. In the welfare policy and drug search experiments, when 
whites with negative stereotypes were presented with individuating information that was clearly 
inconsistent with the stereotype, they evaluated blacks more favorably than whites. In the current 
experiment, the degree of inconsistency is not so stark and clear-cut: having completed high school (and 
being on welfare) may not constitute primae facie evidence of a strong work ethic for many whites in the 
same sense that being "well-behaved" or "wanting to work their way out of their problems" contradicts 


the lazy and violent stereotypes, respectively. The question is whether whites are willing to abandon 


their negative stereotypes in the face of moderately inconsistent individuating information, or whether 


the inconsistency must be so clear and unambiguous--as in the two previous experiments--that the 
stereotype is rendered irrelevant. 

Whether the race and the educational status of the welfare mother affect assessments of her 
likelihood of seeking employment and having children can be answered in a preliminary way by 
inspecting Table 2.D, which displays mean and percentage assessments across different descriptions of 
the welfare mother for the two survey questions.: On average, white respondents appear extremely 
pessimistic about the prospects of the welfare mother getting off welfare: only 55 percent of the white 
respondents felt she was likely even to sry to find a job in the next year and an even larger percentage (64 
percent) expect her to have another child to get bigger welfare checks in the next year. More to the point 
for our purposes, the racial and educational background of the welfare mother appear to have only a 
small impact on these assessments. While pessimism runs higher for the black and the high school 
dropout in both questions--with educational status making more of a difference than race--the differences 


across racial treatments are small and statistically insignificant. 


Tables 7 and 8 About Here 


What counts for our purposes is the extent to which racial stereotypes influence whites’ predictions 
of the welfare mother's likely behavior. Tables 7 and 8 display the OLS results generated from 
regressing responses to the different versions of the two Welfare Mother experiments on the same set of 
stereotypes, values, political orientations, and social demographic variables used to predict responses to 
the Government Assistance experiment in Table 3. With a similar pattern of results in both tables, the 


truly noteworthy finding is the comparatively large coefficient for the Work Ethic stereotype when the 


mother is described as black and a high school dropout in the upper left-hand cells of both tables. Thus, 


whites who question the commitment of most blacks to the work ethic are much less likely to think that 
the black dropout will try to find a job in the next year (8 = .281 in Table 7) and are more likely to expect 
her to have another child to get a bigger welfare check (8 = -.285 in Table 8). While other variables such 
as individualism, anti-Semitism, education, and age are selectively significant in shaping assessments in 
the two tables, none appears as powerful as the Work Ethic variable in shaping judgments when the 
welfare mother is described as a black dropout. 

The conditional nature of the impact of stereotypes on these judgments observed earlier is also very 
much in evidence in the present analysis. Only the most relevant of the three racial stereotypes-- 
judgments about whether blacks are hard working or not (Work Ethic)--is invoked to assess whether the 
welfare mother will try to find a job and have more children. Moreover, racial stereotypes are important 
only when making assessments of black, not white, welfare mothers, a finding reminiscent of those 
uncovered for the previous experiments. Clearly, racial stereotypes shape respondents’ impressions of 
welfare mothers in theoretically explicable ways, even in the face of stringent controls for a variety of 
other variables. !4 

But exactly how do racial stereotypes interact with information about the target individual to shape 
assessments of the welfare mothers? Table 4.D summarizes the assessments of whites who accept the 
negative stereotype of blacks as lazy (again, those on the upper third of the Work Ethic scale) versus 


those who reject such a characterization (lower third of the scale) in the four experimental conditions. 
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Looking first at.the assessments of whites who perceive blacks to be lazy, we find that black welfare 
mothers are consistently judged more harshly than whites with a similar educational background. 
Blacks, more so than whites, are expected to fail to look for a job and are expected to "have another child 
to get a bigger welfare check." To be sure, the impact of the mother's educational status plays a slightly 
larger role in affecting such judgments. But the important finding is that even when individuating 


information is presented that runs counter to the negative stereotype--when the mother is described as 


having completed high school--negative expectations continue to play an important role in affecting 


judgments. 

In contrast to the welfare and crime policy experiments, the impact of race and the individuating 
information. (in this case, educational status) on evaluations is clearly additive instead of interactive. In - 
other words, the discriminatory bias against the black welfare mother is roughly the same whether the 
mother is described as compieiing high schooi or dropping out. Thus, biack weifare mothers who are 
high school dropouts are seen to have two strikes against them--being black and failing high school. 
Those who demonstrated the determinantion to finish high school, however, according to whites who 
assume blacks are lazy, still have an important character deficit--being black. For by virtue of being 
black, welfare mothers are more likely to be treated to an assortment of stigmatizing myths about welfare 
recipients. 

The contrast with whites who reject negative stereotypes could not be more striking. While as in 
previous experiments there is evidence of a slight (though seldom significant) positive bias in 
assessments of black targets, the dominant pattern for whites in this case is the consistency of their 
reactions even in quite different settings. Thus, whites are just as likely to say that a black high school 
dropout will really try to get off welfare by looking for a job as a black high school graduate. 

How should this consistency be interpreted? Do whites with a more positive image of blacks--for 
whatever reason--simply attach no importance whatever to success in school as a predictor of social 
behavior? Plainly not; as the left-hand side of Table 4.D.1 documents, it makes a difference to them 
whether a woman on welfare has graduated from high school or has dropped out if one is white: 62 


percent of them believe that a white high school graduate will sincerely try to get off welfare, as 
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compared to 49.6 percent who believe the same about a high school dropout who is also white. This 
differential reaction--assigning a weight to graduating from high school in the case of a white woman on 
welfare but not a black woman--is evidence, we suggest, of the sensitivity of whites who reject negative 


stereotypes to the continuing danger of stigmatizing blacks. The more positive view they express of 


blacks in the abstract is not window dressing. They genuinely do not want to denigrate or stigmatize 
blacks; hence, even when they find themselves in circumstances that would permit a negative response to 


a black--indeed, even in circumstances when they respond more negatively to a white--they refrain from 


doing so. 


In a climate of opinion which takes it as an article of faith that whites who say they like blacks are 


very likely dissembling, this finding in and of itself is worth remarking. 


CONCLUSIONS 


What light do our specific findings throw on the role of racial stereotypes in shaping the 
contemporary thinking of Americans about issues of race? Several points deserve particular emphasis. 
It is commonplace for studies of racial attitudes of white Americans to talk about racial stereotypes. 


In fact, however, there is a dearth of even simple descriptive information on the frequency of negative 


characterizations of black Americans by white Americans. The absence of reliable, descriptive 
information a generation after passage of the historic civil rights laws of the 1960s has severely impeded 
understanding the contemporary dilemma of race. For example, it has become part of the conventional 
wisdom that whites, for fear of appearing racist, will no longer--in any significant numbers--openly 


express frankly negative evaluations. It is against this background of well-intentioned, but empirically 


ungrounded, speculation that our findings should be evaluated. 


For as our results unmistakably 
demonstrate, rather than whites being averse to expressing negative evaluations of blacks, approximately 
as many whites openly endorse negative characterizations of blacks as reject them. 
Stereotypes--the pictures whites have in the mind of "the lazy black" or "violent black"--matter in 
and of themselves. The pervasiveness of such negative pictures matters in and of itself because it 


provides a barometer of the moral climate of the larger American culture. In addition, however, and 
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surely still more importantly, stereotypes matter inasmuch as the global impressions whites have of 
blacks shape the specific judgments they make of blacks. On this score, our results have made 
unmistakably plain that whites who adopt negative stereotypes of blacks as lazy or violent differ 
substantially in their reactions to blacks over an array of specific situations from those who reject such 


stereotypes. Moreover, and we would emphasize this, these differences in observed behavior emerge 


consistently in a variety of politically relevant contexts and in the face of strong statistical controls. In 


addition, we found a striking degree of precision to the impact of stereotyping. Perceptions in a 
particular domain tend to affect only judgments germane to that domain. Perceptions of laziness, for 
example, exert a strong impact on welfare policy attitudes whereas perceptions of black aggressiveness 
are more influential in shaping judgments of whether blacks are treated fairly by police. Conversely, 
stereotypes of African-Americans, though quite predictive of specific evaluations of blacks in concrete 
situations, are essentially irrelevant to judgments made in comparable circumstances of non-blacks, 
another indication of the specificity of the processes by which categorical beliefs shape specific 
evaluations. 

All of these results provide the vital framework for the most original aspect of this study. 
Intuitively, it is altogether clear that the same person can, and frequently will, behave differently in 
different circumstances. But the classic public opinion survey, concentrating as it does on ensuring that 
all respondents are asked the same questions, in the same way, in the same order, is not equipped to 
explore the variability of responses across different situations. In contrast, our approach, which 
combines the advantages of both the classical survey and the genuine experiment, can illuminate in a 
way not possible before how the global pictures of blacks that whites have in their mind are differentially 
translated into evaluative judgments in specific and politically-relevant circumstances. 

Focusing on the variability of responses across different situations, our results point to the power of 
individuating information to disrupt the translation of negative racial stereotypes into negative 
judgments. When holders of negative stereotypes confront blacks at odds with their racial stereotype (for 
example, hard-working as opposed to lazy blacks), they tend to abandon their categorical judgment and 


respond to blacks significantly more positively than they otherwise would. It of course deserves to be 
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emphasized that in the "real world' counter-to-type instances are harder to recognize. Our findings are in 
keeping with Devine and Baker's (1991) conclusion that college students’ global impressions of "blacks" 
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overlap considerably with negative sub-types of 'welfare blacks," "streetwise blacks," and "ghetto 
blacks" as opposed to more positive sub-types such as "black athletes" and "businessman blacks." When 
negative stereotypers are asked to evaluate a black person tabula rasa (i.e., without additional 
information, as in the Government Assistance experiment), it is their global stereotypes that drive their 


judgments. But having said this, our results have disclosed the power of individuating information to 


inhibit negative evaluative responses. A moderate deviation from racial stereotypes leads to a 


moderation in the likelihood of a stereotype-driven response, as we saw in the Welfare Mother 


experiment; a more pronounced deviation, to an inhibition of a stereotype-driven response, as we saw in 
both the Welfare Policy and the Drug Search experiments. 

Finally, and we would emphasize that this was unexpected, our results have disclosed an 
unsuspected, consistent and politically relevant asymmetry. On the one hand, as we have just remarked, 
whites with a negative image of blacks often do not respond in a negative way to blacks who themselves 
depart from stereotypes about blacks. On the other hand, whites with a more positive image of blacks 
are strikingly consistent in their reactions to blacks whether blacks in specific situations conform to or 
depart from negative racial stereotypes. Thus, whites with an overall positive attitude toward blacks 
respond more positively whether the blacks to whom they are reacting exhibit socially desirable 
characteristics (for example, are high school graduates, are well-behaved and well-dressed, are working 
hard to improve their lives) or display socially undesirable characteristics (are high school dropouts, use 
foul language, have trouble hanging on to their jobs). We had, if we may record our own point of 
departure, expected to find, at best, whites who would refrain from describing "most blacks" in 
pejorative terms; we had not expected to find a substantial number who would respond positively even in 
the face of an acceptable reason to respond negatively. 

We are aware, of course, of the reality that respondents exercise techniques of impression 
management, which is a euphemistic way of suggesting that some do everything possible to paint 


themselves with a racially-sympathetic brush. But the experiments we have devised are designed in part 


precisely to "smoke out" the prejudices even of self-proclaimed racially tolerant subjects; and what we 
have found, quite simply, is that a substantial number of such whites, even when given the ammunition 
that blacks are "drop-outs," or use "foul language," or have a history of work problems, refuse to take 
advantage of the opportunity to respond negatively. Consistently, whites who reject negative racial 
stereotypes respond to blacks in specific situations at least as favorably (and often more favorably than) 


they respond to whites in exactly the same situation. 


By way of conclusion, then, our results both underline an historic feature of American popular 


culture and expose a new one. On the one side, a substantial number of whites remain willing openly to 
express frankly negative evaluation of blacks; on the other, a roughly comparable number not only 
express positive evaluations of blacks but act consistently with them in specific situations. Without 
prejudging the outcome of the clash between the two, we think it is manifestly important to have 
demonstrated that there is now a current of public opinion sensitive to the stigmatization of blacks in 


addition to one unsympathetic and hostile to blacks. 
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APPENDIX 
Value and Measures 


I. Individualism (Cronbach's alpha = .444; r = .285) 
A. Self-reliance--having everybody stand on their own two feet.4 
B. Emphasizing individual achievement and excellence on the job.4 


II. Social Intolerance (Cronbach's alpha = .363) 

A. Tolerating different beliefs and lifestyles.4 

B. Allowing people to speak out for ideas that most people disagree with.4 

C. We should be more tolerant of different groups in society, even if their values and behavior are 
very different from ours.5 

D. Groups with very different ideas and values should try their best to fit in with the rest of society.» 


III. Conformity (Cronbach's alpha = .711) 
A. Preserving the traditional ideas of right and wrong. 
B. Respect for authority.4 
C. Improving standards of politeness in everyday behavior. 
D. Independence of respect for elders.¢ 
E. Obedience or self-reliance.© 
F. Curiosity or good manners.° 


IV. Anti-Semitism (Cronbach's alpha = .775) 
A. Most Jews are more willing than other people to use shady practices to get ahead in life.b 
B. Most Jews believe that they are better than other people. 
C. Most Jews in general are inclined to be more loyal to Israel than to America.» 
D. Most Jews don't care what happens to people who aren't Jewish.> 


@Now I'm going to read some statements about things some people consider important in life. Using 
a number from zero to ten, please tell me how important each one is to you. If it's one of the absolutely 
most important things to you, give it a ten. If it's one of the least important things, give it a zero. 

bResponses coded on a four-point "agree strongly," "agree somewhat," "disagree somewhat," and 
"disagree strongly" scale. 

©The next questions are about the qualities you think a child should have. As I read the following 
pairs, please tell me which one you think is more important for a child to have. If you had to choose, 
which would you say is more important for a child to have. 
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FOOTNOTES 


| While social cognition research (for reviews see Stephan 1985; Bar-Tal, et al. 1989; and Hamilton 
and Trolier 1986) has demonstrated the pervasive impact that stereotypes have on all stages of 
information processing (e.g., biasing what information is perceived, interpreted, stored in memory, and 
hence used to form appraisals of individual group members), proponents of this perspective are careful to 
point out that cognitive forces alone are unable to provide a full accounting of stereotyping and prejudice 
(e.g., Hamilton and Trolier 1986, 153). 

2The 1990 General Social Survey Project, in examining six stereotypical attributes of blacks, is an 
important exception. The purpose of the study, hoWever, was largely to compare these attributes across 
groups (e.g., Jews, Blacks, Hispanics, and Southern Whites) rather than to study any one group 
intensively. For our purposes, a more elaborate battery of stereotype items is necessary to gain a more 
complete understanding of the content and structure of stereotypes of African Americans. 

3The 1991 National Race and Politics Survey was a nationwide random-digit telephone survey 
administered by the Survey Research Center at the University of California at Berkeley. Respondents 
were contacted from February 1, 1991 to November 21, 1991. The number of completed interviews was 
2,223 with a response rate of 65.3 percent. Of the 2,223 respondents, 1,942 consented to having an 
additional mailback questionnaire sent to them and of these, 1,198 actually returned completed 
questionnaires. Further details on the sample are available from the authors on request. 

40n the other hand, research indicates that problems of social desirability bias on racial items tend 


to be exaggerated (for a review, see Stephan and Rosenfield 1982; see also Devine et al 1991). 


Using ANOVA to compute tests of statistical significance across the three versions of the question, 


the small differences in the table are not significant at the .05 level. 

6Party identification and ideological self-placement are measured using the standard seven-point 
scales. Household income is categorized in increments of ten thousand dollars per year. "South" is a 
dummy variable where | represents the "Deep South" (the eleven Confederate states) and o represents 
the "Nonsouth." The Education variable categorizes respondents into groups of eighth grade or lower, 
some high school, high school graduates, some college, college graduates, and some graduate work or a 
graduate degree. Political Sophistication is a summed index based on a respondent's ability to place 
correctly the political parties on three issues (reducing unemployment, reducing rich/poor income 
differences, and permitting school prayer); to identify oneself as a liberal, moderate, or conservative; and 
to respond accurately to two factual questions (knowing that there are nine Supreme Court justices and 
that presidents can serve a maximum of two terms). 

7Means and standard deviations for the other predictor variables in the model are nearly identical 


across the two subsamples, which suggests that the differential impact of racial stereotypes across the 


two subsamples is not due to other differences in the composition of the two groups. Moreover, a more 
formal test was performed by adding an interactive variable, formed by multiplying Work Ethic times 
the percentage estimate variable, to the equation estimated in Table 3. The multiplicative variable was 
statistically significant at the .001 level. We prefer to report the subsample analysis because the results 


are more readily interpretable. 


80f course, differences across individuals accepting and rejecting negative stereotypes presented in 


the far right-hand side of Table 8 are over-stated because they include only the more extreme 
respondents and ignore the impact of the control variables in the regression analyses. 

9We find no evidence that any of the interactive effects between stereotypes and racial treatment 
variables (indicating the race of the target in the experiment) in Table 4 are spurious. As noted, the race 
of the targets was manipulated randomly, so that racial treatment variables are uncorrelated with other 
predictors. Moreover, correlations between stereotypes and potentially confounding variables like 
ideology and individualism are quite low, ranging from .07 to .17. Finally, we took special pains to 
verify that the interactive effects of stereotypes and the racial treatment variables in Table 4 remain 
Statistically significant even in the face of the several control variables in Table 3 and interactions 
between racial treatment variables and variables such as ideology, individualism, and anti-Semitism. For 
example, to the list of regressors in the Government Assistance equation in Table 3, the following 
variables were added: Race Treatment Dummy (indicating either Poor People vs. Poor Blacks or Poor 
People vs. Blacks), Work Ethic Sterectype X Race Treatment, Ideology, and Ideology X Race 
Treatment. In this case--and for every other survey experiment in Table 4--the Stereotype X Race 
interactions remained highly significant. Due to space limitations, these results are not presented, but are 
available from the authors on request. 

10Various possibie explanations for this result, which recurs in the drug search experiment 
discussed below, are explored in note 14. 

11 Preliminary analysis revealed that not only did this stereotype item substantially outperform the 
others comprising the Hostile index, but that including the other items in the scale seriously under- 
estimated the effects of Aggressiveness on judgments of the search. The other stereotype variables were 
dropped from the model because, while they are never significant predictors of the dependent variable in 
their own right, their high collinearity with the Aggressiveness measure (Pearson correlations between 
Aggressiveness and Neighbors and Work Ethic are .45 and .49, respectively) tended to detract slightly 
from the important relationship between Aggressiveness and attitudes toward the police search. 

l21t is likely that racial stereotypes are somewhat less consequential in these equations relative to 
prior regression analyses because the influence of race in Table 6 is indirect, affecting judgments of 
probable guilt, which in turn affect judgments of the search itself. Future studies might benefit by 


focusing more directly on probable guilt as well as police procedure. 


13 While our data do not allow us to pin-point the exact causal mechanism that produced this result, 
the finding is certainly consistent with a numberof different models in the social cognition literature. 
For example, Linville and Jones' (1980) work on the out-group polarization effect assumes that because 
people tend to have rather simplistic views of out-groups, their evaluations of out-group members tend to 
be more extreme (in either a positive or negative direction) than evaluations of in-group members. Thus, 
negative stereotypers may be prone to extreme judgments of blacks because their stereotypes are more 
simplistic. An alternative explanation draws on the correspondent inference theory of Jones and 
McGillis (1976), which holds that an actor’s behavior which violates our expectations is more likely to be 
attributed to stable, internal dispositions of the actor than behavior that is consistent with our 
expectations. Thus, when whites who view most blacks as lazy or violent are asked about blacks who 
want to work or are well-behaved, they may think of blacks who are exceptionally motivated and well- 


mannered, even more so than similarly described whites. A final explanation draws on models of 


impression formation by Fiske and associates (e.g., Fiske and Neuberg 1990), which assume perceivers 
may rely on category subtypes to evaluate individuals who do not fit more global categories. Thus, 
positive racial subtypes of especially hard-working or well-behaved blacks (e.g., the businessman black, 
the black athlete) may exist alongside negative global categories (lazy or violent), with subtypes being 
reserved for the few exceptions that "prove the rule." 
14To rule out the possibility that the impact of the Work Ethic stereotype is somehow due to more 
generalized attitudes toward welfare recipients, we created an Index of Welfare Attitudes by adding 
responses to two Likert items asked in the mailback portion (see Note 3) of the questionnaire ("Most 
people on welfare would rather work than take assistance," and "Most people on welfare could get by 
without it if they really tried" [r = .329]) and this variable was added to the equations estimated in Tables 
4 and 5. Not surprisingly, attitudes toward welfare recipients were found to be an important predictor of 
assessments of the welfare mother in all of the equations regardless of the mother's race and educational 
status, especially for assessments of whether the mother would try hard to find a job (8's range from -.20 
to -.26). The important finding for our purposes, however, is that the impact of the Work Ethic stereotype 
in the Black Dropout equations is only slightly attenuated after adding the Welfare Attitudes variable (8's 
drop from .28 to .24 for assessments of finding a job and from -.29 to -.25 for assessments of having 
another child). Thus, the impact of the Work Ethic stereotype does not appear to be due to a spurious 


linkage between racial stereotypes and attitudes toward welfare recipients. 


Stereotype Item 

Work Ethic 
Lazy 
Irresponsible 
Dependable 
Hard working 


Hostile 
Aggressive 
Law abiding 
Friendly 


Neighbors 
Good neighbors 
Keep up property 


Intelligence 
Intelligent 
Smart 


Other 
Boastful 
Complaining 


Table 1. 
Whites' Responses to Racial Stereotype items: 5- 


Point Scales 


Neither (3) 


Disagree (4) 


Strongly 


Disagree (5) 


30.6% 


20.5% 


17.8% 


34.9 


27.0 


17.1 


31.6 


7.9 


5.0 


26.1 


12.2 


4.5 


27.4 


14,1 


27.5 


11.2 


18.2 


6.0 


Strongly 


Group 
Blacks 


Poor blacks 

Poor people 

Diff. Poor - Blacks 
Diff. Poor - Poor blacks 


Marginai Responses to Survey Experiments, Whites Only 


A. Responses to Governmental Assistance Experiment: Most [group] would rather take assistance ...than work hard? 


Table 2. 


% Agree (N) 
48% (628) 
56% (515) 
54% (657) 
6% 
2% 


Blacks, with trouble 
Blacks, wantto work 
Immigrants, with trouble 


Diff. BL - Im. wArouble 
Diff. BL - Im. want work 


B. Responses to Welfare Policy experiment: Favor programs to provide welfare to help [group]? 


% Favor _(N) 
65.1% (218) 
87.1% (217) 
65.6% (192) 
81.9% (193) 
-.5% 

5.2% 


Black, using foul language 
Black, well-behaved 
White, using foul language 
White, well-behaved 

Diff. Bi - Wh. foul lang. 
Diff. BL - Wh well-beh. 


C. Responses to Police Search Experiment: ...Do you think this is a reasonable search of [suspects]? 


69.0% (448) 


% Reason (N)__ 


56.6% (449) 
67.2% (445) 


60.4% _ (460) 
1.8% 
3.8% 


Black, high school dropout 
Black, high school graduate 
White, high school dropout 


Diff. Bl- Wh. dropout 
Diff. BL - Wh. graduate 


Black, high school dropout 
Black, high school graduate 
White, high school dropout 


Diff. Bl- Wh. dropout 
Diff. BL - Wh. graduate 


D. Responses to Welfare Mother Experiments; Welfare Mother [description] is likely to: 
1. ...try really hard to find a job in the next year? 


2. ...have another child to get a bigger welfare check in the next year? 


Note: Percentages based on first two categories of 4-point scales (e.g., strongly agree + agree, etc.). None of the percentage 
differences are significant at the .05 level. 


YoLikely (N)__ 
50% (439) 
61% (443) 
45% (487) 
63% (432) 
5% 

2% 


Likely (N)_ 
68% (432) 
62% (440) 


66% (482) 
38% __(429) 
2% 
4% 


| 

Immigrants, want to work | 
Description of Suspect; 
‘otion of Welf 


Racial Stereotypes 
Work ethic 
Neighbors 
Hostile 


Values 
Social intolerance 
Conformity 
Individualism 
Antisemitism 


Political Predispositions 
Ideology 
Party ID 
Political Sophistication 


Social Demographics 
Education 
Gender 
Age 
Income 
South 


Adj R2 
R2 
N 


Note: Lower values on the above variables indicate: agreement that [group] would rather take assistance than work, rejection 
of negative stereotypes, social intolerance, conformity, individualism, antisemitism, Republican, conservative, politically 


Table 3. 


Predicting Attitudes toward Government Assistance 


"Most [Group] would rather take assistance from government 


than make it on their own through hard work." 


BLACKS 


GROUP 


POOR BLACKS 


POOR PEOPLI 


Beta 


b (SEb) 


Beta 


b (SEb) 


Beta 


b (3Eb) 


-.420** 
.074 
-.096* 


.089** 
.098** 
ao 


-.060 (.007) 
020 (.010) 
-.021 (.009) 


022 (.008) 
018 (.007) 
045 (.013) 
024 (.006) 


-.012 (.022) 
003 (.017) 
079 (.030) 


125 (.029) 
-033 (.063) 
-.002 (.002) 
-.006 (.009) 
-.133 (.071) 


~.411** 
.030 
-.013 


-.057 (.007) 
.008 (.011) 
-.002 (.010) 


002 (.009) 
012 (.007) 
011 (.015) 
035 (.007) 


.063 (.024) 
.030 (.019) 
.053 (.033) 


.043 (.032) 
-.103 (.070) 
.004 (.002) 
.040 (.010) 
.006 (.080) 


~.188** 
-.037 


-.027 (.008) 
.001 (013) 
-.008 (011) 


014 
019 (.008) 
039 (.016) 
029 (.008) 


.013 (.027) 
.026 (.021) 
.039 (.037) 


.075 (.036) 
.077 (.010) 
.010 (.002) 
-.010 (.011) 
.014 (.088) 


unsophisticated, less formal education, male, younger, lower income, and residing in the deep South. 


* 05; ** p< 


| 
| 
| 
091* | .057 
| j 070 102* 

j | .100** 
| | 
..022 106** | 022 

206 | 954 | 
| .0%6** | .068 | “042 
| | .092* | 
l-016 | ..067 019 | 
-.036 .074* .165** 
-.021 151** | | -.029 
ooo | 
| .473 | | .438 | 199 | 
486 | 456. | 219 | 


Table 4. 
Percentage and Mean Differences in Survey Experiments 
for Whites Accepting and Rejecting Negative Racial Stereotypes 


A. Responses to Governmental Assistance Experiment: Most [Group] would rather take assistance ...than work hard? 


Accept Neg. Stereotype Reject Neg. Stereotype Difference (Acc. - Rej.) 
Group YAgree Mean N %Agree Mean N YAgree Mean 
Poor People 75.8% 2.022 (186) 33.7% 2.808 (193) 42.1% -.786 
Blacks 74.9 1.890 (219) 19.1 3.157 (178) 55.8 -1.267 
_Poor Blacks $2.7 1.786 (173) 24.8 2,986 _(141) 57.9 -1.2 
Diff. Poor - Black -.9% 132 14.6%  -.349* 
Diff. Poor - Poor Black -6.9% .236* 8.9% -.178 


B. Responses to Welfare Policy experiment: Favor programs to provide welfare to help [group]? 


Accept Neg. Stereotype Reject Neg. Stereotype Difference (Acc. - Rej.) 
%Favor Mean N YFavor Mean N YoFavor Mean 
Blacks with trouble 46.8% 2.684 (79) 82.3% 1.952 (62) “38.5% .732 
Blacks who work 92.8 1.536 (69) 84.9 1.604 (53) 7.9 -.068 
Immigrants with trouble 61.7 2.426 (47) 78.3 2.083 (60) -16.6 343 
.Immigrants who work (64) 87.9 1.707 (58) -16.0 371 
Diff. Bl - Im. trouble -14.9%  .258* 4.0% -.131 
Diff. Bl - Im. work 20.924 -.542*4 -3.0 -.103 
Diff. Bl trouble - Bl work 46.0 1.148* 2.6 .348* 
Diff. Im trouble - Im work 10.2 .348* 9.6 .376* 


C. Responses to Police Search Experiment: ...Do you think this is a reasonable search of [suspects]? 


Accept Neg. Stereotype Reject Neg. Stereotype Difference (Acc. - Rej.) 
YeReason Mean N YReason Mean N YeReason Mean 
Blacks using foul language 86.0% 1.710 (100) 50.6% 2.556 (89) 35.4%  -.846 
Blacks well behaved 62.0 2.304 (92) 47.0 2.610 (100) 15.0 -.306 
Whites using foul language 73.5 2.041 (98) 56.6 2.425 (106) 16.9 -.384 
_Whites well behaved 72.9 2.104 (96) 19.7 ~.483 
Diff. Bl- Wh foul lang. 12.5%  -.333* -6.6% 131 
Diff. Bl-Wh well beh. -10.94 .200*4 -6.2 .023 
Diff. Bl foul - Bl behaved 24.0 -.594* 3.6 -.054 
Diff. Wh foul - Wh behaved 6 -.186 3.4 -.162 


D. Responses to Welfare Mother Experiments: Welfare Mother [description] is likely to: 
1. ...try really hard to find a job in the next year? 


Accept Neg. Stereotype Reject Neg. Stereotype Difference (Acc. - Rej.) 
Description of Welfare Mother  YlLikely Mean N YoLikely Mean N “Likely Mean 
Black dropout 32.3% 2.976 (127) 67.1% 2.179 (140) -34.8% 
Black graduate 51.1 2.610 (141) 70.1 2.150 (127) -19.0 
White dropout 40.1 2.841 (157) 49.6 2.558 (129) -9.5.283 
i 60.9 2.397 (151) 62.1 2.207 (116) 1.2.19 
Diff. Bl- Wh dropout -7.8% 17.5% -.379* 
Diff. Bl- Wh graduate -9.8 .213* 8.0 -.057 
Diff. Bl drop - Bl grad 18.8 .366* 3.0 029 
Diff. Wh drop - Wh grad 20.8 .444* 12.5 Pe lag 


+ 


Table 4. Cont'd 
Percentage and Mean Differences in Survey Experiments 
for Whites Accepting and Rejecting Negative Racial Stereotypes 


D. Responses to Welfare Mother Experiments: Welfare Mother [description] is likely to: 
2. ...have another child to get a bigger welfare check in the next year? 


Description of Welfare Mother 


Black dropout 

Black graduate 

White dropout 
—White graduate 


Accept Neg. Stereotype 
%Likely Mean N 
81.9% 1.748 (127) 
74.3 1.986 (140) 
82.1 1.949 (156) 
60.3. 2.265 (151) 


Reject Neg. Stereotype 
YLikely Mean N 
52.9% 2.529 (136) 
44.4 2.595 (126) 
50.8 2.460 (126) 


Difference (Acc. - Rej.) 


YoLikely 
29.0% 
29.9 
31.3 

9.0 


Mean 
-.789 
-.609 
-511 
-.257 


Diff. Bl-Wh dropout -.20%4 -.201* 2.1%*  .069 
Diff. Bl-Wh graduate 14.0 -.279* -6.9 .073 
Diff. Bl drop - Bl grad 7.6 -.238* 8.5 -.066 
Diff. Wh drop - Wh grad 21.8 -.316* 1.5 -.062 


Note: Means are computed on 4-point scales; percentages based on first two categories (e.g., strongly agree + agree, etc.). 


indicates differences run in unexpected direction, with those accepting negative stereotypes offering more positive 
evaluations of black targets than white targets. 


*Indicates means are significantly different from one another (p < .05) using ANOVA contrast analysis. 


Table 5. 
Predicting Support for Welfare Programs 


Favor or oppose programs to provide welfare to help [group] who have problems with poverty. The programs are specially 
designed to help ... 


Racial Stereotypes 
Work Ethic 
Neighbors 
Hostile 


Values 
Social intolerance 
Conformity 
Individualism 
Antisemitism 


Political 

Predispositions 
Ideology 
Party ID 
Political 

Sophistication 


Social 
Demographics 
Education 
Gender 
Age 
Income 
South 


BLACKS WITH 
TROUBLE 


BLACKS WHO 


WORK 


IMMIGRANTS 


WITH TROUBLE 


IMMIGRANTS 
WHO WORK 


Beta 


b (SEb) 


Beta 


b (SEb) 


Beta 


b (SEb) 


Beta 


b  (SEb) 


.264** 
-.179* 
.067 


-.151* 
-.057 
-.048 
~.115 


.037 (.014) 
-.047 (.022) 
014 (.019) 


-.037 (.017) 
-.104 (.014) 
-.019 (.027) 
-.020 (.013) 


-.075 (.045) 


‘| -.042 (.036) 


-.067 (.062) 


044 (.060) 
~.363 (.130) 
-.004 (.004) 
016 (.019) 
-.117 (.147) 


-.273* 


-.157 
.047 
.002 

-.019 


-.030 (.012) 
021 (.019) 
020 (017) 


-.030 (.015) 
007 (.012) 
001 (.024) 

-.003 (.011) 


-.026 (.040) 
-.032 (.032) 
-.013 (.054) 


-.116 (.053) 
-.113 (.116) 
001 (.004) 
-.0006 (.017) 
-.090 (.131) 


.033 
.078 
118 


.004 (.013) 
016 (.020) 
020 (.018) 


012 (.016) 
-.011 (.013) 
-.022 (.025) 
-.007 (.011) 


.033 (.041) 
-.017 (.032) 
.004 (.056) 


-.027 (.054) 
-.250 (.118) 
.009 (.004) 
.010 (.017) 
024 (.134) 


-.129 
.096 
152 


-.015 (.013) 
.021 (.021) 
.027 (.019) 


-.012 (.017) 
-.025 (.014) 
.015 (.026) 
-.014 (.012) 


-.011 (.043) 
-.052 (.034) 
005 (.060) 


-.055 (.058) 
-.196 (.126) 
-.003 (.004) 
-.005 (018) 
-.186 (.143) 


Note: Lower values on the above variables indicate: favor welfare programs, rejection of negative stereotypes, social 
intolerance, conformity, individualism, antisemitism, Republican, conservative, politically unsophisticated, less formal 
education, male, younger, lower income, and residing in the deep South. 


"p< 05; p< Ol. 


| | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | 
| -.059 -.060 
-.073 -.158 
| | i -.069 | .046 
| | | -.052 -.098 
| | 
| 
-124 | | -.056 070 -.022 | 
-.084 -.084 -.043 -.124 
| | -.018 005 006 
| | 
| | 
055 -.188* -.043 -.083 
-.183** -.073 -.159* | 
-.069 029 196* -.049 
058 -.003 046 -.020 
-.050 -.050 1 013 -.095 
Adj R2 213 043 087 089 
R2 272 | 120 165 166 
N |_199 185 | 176 177 _| | 


Racial Stereotypes 
Aggressive 


Values 
Social intolerance 
Conformity 
Individualism 
Antisemitism 


Political 

Predispositions 
Ideology 
Party ID 
Political 

Sophistication 


Social 
Demographics 
Education 
Gender 
Age 
Income 


BLACKS USING 


FOUL LANGUAGE 


Table 6. 
Predicting Attitudes toward Police Search of Drug "Suspects" 


BLACKS WELL 
BEHAVED 


Was Police Search of Suspects Reasonable when Suspects are described as ... 


WHITES USING 


FOUL LANGUAGE 


WHITES WELL 
BEHAVED 


Beta |b (SEb) 


Beta b 


(SE b) 


Beta. |b (SEb) 


Beta 


b (SEb) 


-.151** 


-.059 (.018) 


.156** | .036 (.011) 
118* | .021 (.009) 
016 006 (.017) 
107* | .017 (.008) 


.047 (.029) 
.004 (.023) 
.029 (.039) 


068 (.038) 
-.220 (.083) 
-.011 (.003) 
-.006 (.012) 
204 (.094) 


-.023 -.009 (.019) 


(.011) 
.025 (.009) 
-.006 (.018) 
-.003 (.081) 


.061 (.030) 
.014 (.024) 
.026 (.008) 


108 (.040) 
-.061 (.086) 
-.007 (.003) 
004 (.012) 
225 (.098) 


-.059 -.022 (.018) 


.060 .013 (.011) 
.226** 
.056 .020 (.017) 
.086 .013 (.008) 


.038 (.009) 


.055 (.028) 
-.021 (.023) 
(.039) 


.040 (.038) 
-.170 (.083) 
-.005 (.002) 
.00i (.012) 
.059 (.094) 


-.047 


.050 

-.031 

.088 


-.019 (.020) 


012 (.012) 
031 (.010) 
-.012 (.019) 
015 (.009) 


029 (.031) 
027 (.025) 
004 (043) 


.062 (.042) 
-.252 (.091) 
-.007 (.003) 


Note: Lower values on the above variables indicate: police search judged to be reasonable, rejection of negative stereotypes, 
social intolerance, conformity, individualism, antisemitism, Republican, conservative, politically unsophisticated, less formal 


education, male, younger, lower income, and not residing in the deep South. 


* p< 05; ** p< Ol. 


| | 
.139 | | 
.143** | | | 
| -.017 
-.017 | 
| | | | | 
| | | 
| .083 Bue | 102 .0so | 
009 | .030 -.047 1.056 | | 
034 031 055 004 
| | 
| | | 
| | | | | 
| 
090 .147* | 056 } | 
-.118** -.033 -.095* -.130** | | 
-.201** ~.118" -.101* -.126** | 
| -.024 017 004 | 
South | .093* 105* | 029 | | 
| 
| R2 280 | 190 | .209 | .176 
Adj R2 257 159 j .183 149 | 
N 412 | 411 1413 414 


Racial Stereotypes 
Work ethic 


Neighbors 
Hostile 


Values 
Social intolerance 
Conformity 
Individualism 
Antisemitism 


Political 

Predispositions 
Ideology 
Party ID 
Political 

Sophistication 


Social 
Demographics 
Education 
Gender 
Age 
Income 
South 


R2 
Adj R2 
N 


Table 7. 
Predicting Assessments of Welfare Mother's Likelihood of Trying to Find a Job 


Welfare Mother likely to "really try hard to find a job in the next year" 
when she is described as a... 


BLACK DROPOUT 


BLACK GRADUATE (WHITE DROPOUT 


WHITE GRADUATE. 


Beta 


b (SEb) 


Beta 


b (SEb) 


Beta 


b (SEb) 


Beta 


b (SEb) 


| 055 
.109 


037 (.010) 


-.027 (.030) 
.043 (..027) 


-.018 (.023) 
011 (.019) 
-.062 (.038) 
003 (.009) 


-.021 (.032) 
-.003 (.025) 
024 (.043) 


-.089 (.042) 
-.020 (.091) 
001 (.003) 
029 (.013) 
-.058 (.103) 


044 


.018 
.105 


.004 (.015) 
.021 (.013) 


-.013 (.012) 
-.022 (.010) 
-.025 (.019) 
-.030 (.009) 


-.014 (031) 
.050 (.025) 
-.043 (.042) 


076 (.041) 
~.116 (.089) 
-.009 (.003) 
002 (.013) 
086 (.101) 


006 (.010) 


137 


-.083 
052 


017 (.009) 


-.019 (.014) 
010 (.013) 


-.003 (.011) 
003 (.009) 
-.047 (.018) 
-.012 (.008) 


-.026 (.029) 
-.023 (.023) 
037 (.040) 


-.069 (.039) 
-.072 (.085) 
-.009 (.003) 
-.0001 (012) 
034 (.096) 


022 


.004 
-.068 


-.052 

-.006 
.005 

-.161** 


(.010) 


001 (.016) 
-.013 (.014) 


-.012 (.012) 
-.001 (.010) 
002 (.020) 
-.026 (.009) 


-.019 (.032) 
-.008 (.026) 
.036 (.045) 


-.071 (.044) 
-.135 (.095) 
-.005 (.003) 
005 (.014) 
-.037 (.108) 


Note: Lower values on the above variables indicate: welfare mother is likely to try to find a job, rejection of negative 
stereotypes, social intolerance, conformity, individualism, antisemitism, Republican, conservative, politically unsophisticated, 
less formal education, male, younger, lower income, and residing in the deep South. 


* p< .05; ** p< .01. 


| | 
| | | 
032 -.125° .019 | 
-.083 -.068 -.131** | 
.019 -.187** -.077 
| 
-.024 -.048 | 035 
-.007 | 07 -.052 -.017 
029 -.051 | 046 -.043 
~.115* 102 -.097 -.095 
-.011 | -.063 -.040 ..073 
| .019 | -.169%* -.173** -.092 
114* .006 -.0003 018 
| -.027 | 040 016 -.017 
151 | 160 096 | 
118 127 .064 .033 
395 | 450 | 398 


Table 8. 
Predicting Asssessments of Welfare Mother's Likelihood of Having More Children 


Welfare Mother likely to have more children to get a bigger welfare check 
when she is described as a... 


BLACK GRADUATE  WHITEDROPOUT WHITE GRADUATE. 


Racial Stereotypes 
Work ethic 


Neighbors 
Hostile 


Values 
Social intolerance 
Conformity 
Individualism 


Political 

Predispositions 
Ideology 
Party ID 
Political 

Sophistication 


Social 
Demographics 
Education 
Gender 
Age 
Income 
South 


R2 
Adj R2 
N 


b (SEb) 


b  (SEb) b (SEb) 


Beta 


b (SEb) 


-.037 (.018) 


001 (.014) 
009 (.013) 


011 (.011) 
016 (.009) 
046 (.018) 


-.119 (.039) 
.017 (.024) 
.031 (.041) 


.119 (.039) 
-.146 (.086) 
-.005 (.003) 
-.012 (.012) 

.120 (.097) 


-.014 (.010) 


-.007 (.015) 
~.015(.014) 


012 (.066) 
018 (.010) 
041 (.019) 


-.004 (.031) 
.017 (.025) 
-.016 (.043) 


.089 (.042) 
-.068 (.091) 
-.004 (.003) 
.014 (.013) 
-.013 (.103) 


-.016 (.009) 


011 (.014) 
-.022 (.011) 


002 (.011) 
019 (.009) 
036 (.018) 


.005 (.029) 
-.020 (.023) 
.042 (.039) 


.019 (.009) 
-.087 (.083) 
-.0002 (.003) 

.023 (.012) 
-.012 (.095) 


-.038 


-.006 
.032 


-.005 (.010) 


-.002 (.015) 
.006 (.014) 


007 (.012) 
-.007 (.010) 
010 (.019) 


.082 (.032) 
-.034 (.025) 
.085 (.044) 


128 (.042) 
048 (.092) 
001 (.003) 
026 (.013) 
036 (.104) 


Note: Lower values on the above variables indicate: welfare mother is likely to have more children to get a bigger welfare 
check, rejection of negative stereotypes, social intolerance, conformity, individualism, antisemitism, Republican, conservative, 
politically unsophisticated, less formal education, male, younger, lower income, and residing in the deep South. 
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FROM POLIS TO FORTRESS! 


",.Athens ceased to be a city [polis] and became a garrisoned fortress."-- 
Thucydides” 


Introduction 

Many political actors and political scientists assume that internal politics is insulated 
from external politics. This, they believe, allows internal democracy to coexist with external 
policies that would otherwise be repugnant to democracy. Advocates of this way of thinking, 
sometimes known as "realists" in the study of international relations, often cite Thucydides, 
Machiavelli and Hobbes as a sort of intellectual triumvirate of patron saints. The 
Thucydides of these realists is a man who describes the Melian slaughter without moralistic 
commentary. He is the theorist who understands that justice is only an issue when between 
equals. He is a theorist who understood that, under conditions of inequality, might makes 
right, and who surly would have said (as did Morgenthau) that there is a "Moral Dignity 


of the National Interest" which ought to outweigh the "sentimentalism" that "...is not identical 


with true morality...."° 


Thucydides deserves better. Far from being a paleo-Morgenthauian, Thucydides 
develops a theory of democratic corruption that undermines much of what is now called 
realism. He does so not by opposing realism with morality, but by opposing realism with 
itself. Thucydides points out how hopelessly unrealistic the basic assumption of realism is: 
that democracy at home can be quarantined from the effects of domination abroad. He 
vividly shows how the boundary between internal and external politics is in fact quite porous. 


As a result, a democracy which dominates foreign peoples will find important elements of 


that domination returning home to compromise its own democracy. 
Thucydides portrays a sweeping transformation in Athenian public character over 
the course of his History, a transformation summarized in his phrase "from polis to fortress." 
This transformation may be considered a central theme of this complex and multifaceted 
text--all else serves to illustrate when, where, why, and how the communal bonds of Athens 
disintegrate into a collection of selfish individuals. Yet for years this transformation was 
accorded too little attention. To unlock it changes were needed in Thucydidean scholarship. 
The key to understanding much of Thucydidean political theory is to see how he 
describes, analyzes, and critiques the Athenian public. This is not at first obvious--it is easy 
to be caught up in the "great speeches by great men" that he presents to the exclusion of 
more subtle points. Each speech, however, implies an audience. Thucydides’ speakers, no 
less than the professional politicians of today, were intensely aware of their audiences. They 
were steeped in the use of dramaturgical techniques, and they also frequently were trained 
sophists--both of which gave them an acute awareness of how to tailor a speech to an 
audience. Thucydides knew this and represented them accordingly, making them say "what 
was in my opinion demanded of them by the various occasions.’ Of course, "an occasion" 
does not actually demand anything--people make demands. And so when Thucydides shows 
us a series of speeches to Athenians (in particular), he shows us a progression of what was 
necessary to satisfy, curb, or direct the demands of the public. 
This essay examines a series of key speeches that Thucydides uses to show how the 
Athenian public changed. In brief, Thucydides suggests that the Athenian public changed 


from a "polis to fortress.". This represented much more than the obvious--that the war 


? 
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isolated Athens along Pericles’ plan and created great hardship. More important is the 
acknowledgment that Athens had somehow ceased to be a polis. The heart of polis life for 
Athenian democracy was the use of reasoned public discussion, rather than violence, to 
settle disputes.° Athens ceased to be a polis when it was no longer possible for Athenians 
to behave politically--when violence supplanted reasoned public discussion. Stage by stage 
Thucydides shows violence, selfishness, and unreason triumphing. What Thucydides portrays 
is not merely the building of fortress walls, but a regression in political life.° His greatest 
contribution may be in showing how Athenian tyranny abroad became tyranny at home; in 


short, why there can be no quarantine between external and internal politics. 


Pericles: Athens the Polis 

In the Funeral Oration, Thucydides prepares two baselines from which later 
changes will be judged. One is the image of Periclean Athens as a healthy polis, the other 
is the rich and moderate rhetoric used to describe Periclean Athens. Later in the History 
the contrasts with these earlier times will grow. Not only will Athens turn into a very 
different place, but the rhetoric used by the speakers of Athens to will also change 
enormously. 

Throughout the speeches in the History Thucydides utilizes different rhetorical 
modes for different speakers and for different circumstances.’ His self-avowed effort to 
make the speakers say "what was in my opinion demanded of them by the various occasions" 
Should be interpreted in the broad sense of an Athenian dramatist or rhetorician who 


crafted the presentation, the style, and the rhetoric as components of the message. 


Understanding the changes in the modes of rhetoric is essential to seeing the progressive 


= 


corruption of Athenian political culture presented by Thucydides.® 

The rhetoric of the Funeral Oration is well-known. Pericles appeals primarily to 
virtues, which are the framework for what he calls "...the character of our country.’ First, 
Pericles spotlights Athenian equality. Athens has laws that "...afford equal justice to all..." 
He notes also that public office in Athens can be achieved by anyone regardless of class’ 
and that Athenian democracy "favours the many instead of the few.""’ Pericles shows, that 
at least as an ideal, Athens was committed to some of the basic principles of political and 
economic equality.'” 

Second after equality is Athenian openness. He notes that people are generally 
accorded freedom to do as they please in their private lives.’ Publicly, Athens allows 
freedom of movement and speech. In a sharp contrast to modern state secrecy, Pericles 
maintains that the open society is so important that it even takes precedence over military 
interests: 

We throw open our city to the world, and never by alien acts exclude 

foreigners from any opportunity of learning or observing, although the eyes 

of an enemy may occasionally profit from our liberality.’ 
Pericles directly confronts the possible conflict between interests and the protection of the 
higher ideals, and here he finds it a strength of Athenian character that the ideal is 
protected even at the possible geopolitical costs (i.e., helping enemies.) 

Finally, Pericles lauds Athenian culture. He is able to boast that "...as a city we are 
the school of Hellas...,""° and he praises Athenian pursuit of "refinement" and 


16 


"knowledge. Pericles also notes the "imperishable monuments" Athenians have left 


behind them.’’ But to focus too heavily upon these obvious signs of Athenian culture 
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would miss the point--it would impose our own shallow conception of culture upon the 
Greek ideal which Pericles must have had in mind. As Werner Jaeger has pointed out, 
"culture was for the Greeks the original creation and original experience of a process of 


deliberate guidance and formation of human character."”® 


This molding of character must 
be what Pericles meant when he refers to the "school of Hellas"--not merely that foreign 
scholars flocked to Athens. It was the school for Hellas because the political and social 
arrangements, the equality and the freedom, the open public discussions, all came together 
to cultivate a unique kind of human being. "I doubt that the world can produce a man," 
Pericles begins, "who where he has only himself to depend upon, is equal to so many 


emergencies, and graced by so happy a versatility as the Athenian." 


The greatest cultural 
achievement of Athens may have been the character of Athenians. 

In addition to these three ideals which Pericles features so prominently, we must 
add an ideal that is implicit throughout the whole of the Funeral Oration--the sense of 
community of Athens as a polis. When he speaks of equal justice for all, the generosity and 


friendship of Athenians with one another, their mutual love of their city, and the pride that 


all Athenians share for their city and its accomplishments, Pericles is showing the ties that 


bind Athenians together. In fact, one could argue that the entire speech has as its object 


the reinforcement of communal bonds. 

The language of the Funeral Oration is not easily forgettable--most readers would 
regard it as the most beautifully moving passage in Thucydides’ History. But the uniqueness 
of the speech lies not simply in its appeal to the emotions of the audience--crude and violent 


speeches succeeded in that years later. It is the specific emotions towards which the speech 
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is directed that make it unique. The Funeral Oration taps the love and pride of Athenians 
for the highest achievements of their community, such as those just mentioned above. 
Pericles phrases his speech in terms that are "just and proper" for the occasion,” he praises 
his city’s efforts to "cultivate refinement,’ he lauds the generosity of Athenians in private 
life,” and he urges his fellow citizens to "feed your eyes upon [Athens] from day to day, 
till love of her fills your hearts."** Pericles’ language is the language of justice, culture, 
love, honor, and nobility; while it resists typification, it might best be termed the language 
of virtue, or virtue-talk for short. 
Pericles uses two other modes of rhetoric in the Funeral Oration, but neither 
carries as much impact as virtue-talk. Through their inclusion, Thucydides makes us realize 
that Pericles knew of other forms of rhetoric and emphasized virtue-talk because it was best 
suited to the occasion. "Empire-talk" is a strong secondary mode present in the oration. It 
is exemplified in Pericles’ praise of Athenian daring and of power. Empire-talk often relies 
upon vocabulary and arguments that evoke the imagery of force and of those honors and 
accolades that accompany force. For example, during Pericles’ description of Athenian 
character he states that "...we have forced every sea and land to be the highway of our 
daring, and everywhere, whether for evil or for good, have left imperishable monuments 
behind us. A hint of violence is not far from the surface, as is apparent in the preceding 
passage. It hearkens back to the "pre-political" in which force is dominant over persuasion-- 
in which force dominates "whether for good or evil." 
The juxtaposition of the praise of the higher ideals alongside the praise of empire 


suggests a relationship between the two. Pericles notes that the empire itself was produced 
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by a particular form of public character. He proposes to discuss "by what road we reached 
our position, under what form of government our greatness grew, out of what national habits 


it sprang."> 


This is the prologue to his praise of the higher virtues in Athens. Thucydides 
wishes us to believe that the openness, the equality, the strong bonds of community and 
culture, and the democracy produced people who were singularly suited to grasping an 
empire. They were versatile and daring people, and versatility and daring are the qualities 
that captured an empire. 


This raises an important but unsettling point. At the time of the Funeral Oration 


Athens was already an imperial power, and as such it already exerted dominion over many 


foreign peoples.” It appears as if, in the view of Thucydides, the mere exertion of 


domination was not yet enough to corrupt Athenian political life. Pericles makes it 
abundantly clear that the empire and the higher virtues in Athens coexisted quite 
comfortably. And yet we know that later in the History the influence of empire was at war 
with the higher virtues such as justice and love of the city. Understanding how and why this 
transformation takes place will be the nexus of understanding Thucydides’ theory of 
democratic corruption. 

The third and least prominent of the modes of rhetoric in the Funeral Oration is 
"interest-talk"--the language that is crafted to appeal to the perceived self-interests of the 
members of an audience. The very lack of much interest-talk in the Funeral Oration is a 
major clue to the changes in Athenian public character which are to come later, when 
interest-talk becomes very prominent. Pericles does observes here that "...to the Athenian 


the fruits of other countries are as familiar a luxury as those of his own,"*’ but this is just 
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about all Pericles says about interests at this point. Furthermore, he openly scoffs at the 
calculators of national interest: “And it is only the Athenians who, fearless of consequences, 
confer their benefits not from calculations of expediency, but in the confidence of 
liberality." Such a statement would simply be unimaginable by the time of Melos. But 
for Pericles the love of country was not synonymous with the love of the country’s interests-- 
a distinction which may take many in the modern world by surprise. 


From time to time, Thucydides gives us direct commentary that helps us to interpret 


the rhetoric he portrays in the speeches. In a particularly famous passage Thucydides 


observes that 


Pericles, indeed, by his rank, ability, and known integrity, was enabled to 
exercise an independent control over the multitude--in short, to lead them 
instead of being led by them....he could with a word reduce them to alarm; on 
the other hand, if they fell victims to a panic, he could at once restore them 
to confidence. In short, what was nominally a democracy became in his hands 
government by the first citizen.” 
Through this passage as well as by the examples he provides, Thucydides informs us of the 
immense leadership abilities which Pericles possessed. It is important that we know just 
how powerful his abilities were, so that we are appropriately "set-up" for the subsequent 
Periclean speech that differs so markedly from the Funeral Oration. But Thucydides also 
warns us of a problem with Athenian democracy under Pericles. "Government by the first 
citizen" hardly sounds democratic at all, and the dependence of the Athenians upon Pericles 


must be viewed as a flaw in their character. From this perspective the public rhetoric looks 


less like a forum for persuasion than it does a forum for demagoguery and manipulation. 


Without minimizing the importance of this passage two key points need to be made. 
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First, Professor Connor rightly observes that the context of this passage sharply changes its 
impact.” At the time Thucydides speaks of Pericles as the "first citizen" he has just 
finished explaining why the assembly fined Pericles and threw him out of office--there is a 
massive dose of irony present. The irony illustrates that while Pericles was very powerful, 
his powers were limited to persuasion and public debate which the assembly continued to 
critically judge. In the case in question, Pericles makes an impassioned plea to the 
Athenians after the plague and the Spartans had each ravaged Attica, defending his policies. 
But through no fault of his exquisite oratory Pericles’ speech is rejected. While the 
Athenians did take his advice and ended their peace overtures to Sparta, they still did not 
immediately forgive him for his role in their miseries. Pericles was fallible, and he was 
certainly not always in firm control. 

Second, Thucydides makes a point of stressing that the basis of Pericles’ power was 
not simply his silver tongue, but the reputation of his standing and his moral character that 


put him above his competitors--his "rank, ability, and known integrity."® 


The implications 
of this are subtle but crucial. The reference to "rank" may be to his class, but the reference 
to "known integrity" implies that somebody must be doing the "knowing." The assembly is 
only willing to accord Pericles such great informal powers because it has correctly judged 
his character. To further emphasize the point Thucydides directly contrasts this state of 


affairs with what came later, when Pericles’ successors allowed "...private ambitions and 


private interests, in matters quite foreign to the war, to lead them into projects unjust both 


to themselves and to their allies..." By then the assembly proved incapable of correctly 


judging the character of leaders. By contrast, Pericles’ powers were based upon his appeals 
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to the good judgment of the assembly. His persuasiveness is consistent with the very heart 
of the Athenian conception of democracy as public debate and public judgment. His power 
existed only for the moment--only for so long as a critical assembly was willing to listen to 
his advice. That the assembly did accord him so much respect is perhaps a tribute to its 
good judgment rather than an indictment of the quality of its democracy. 
So where does the Funeral Oration leave our analysis? When Pericles exhorts his 


audience to "...realize the power of Athens, and feed your eyes upon her from day to day, 


till love of her fills your hearts..."* 


it seems obvious that he is talking about more than the 
power of triremes and hoplites. Those overt signs of imperial power are rooted in the 
power of Athenian public character--a public character that Pericles describes as having 
been built over the years on the foundations of community, justice, equality, openness, and 
many other virtuous qualities that we might not at first connect with empire. As disturbing 
as it may be, Thucydides’ theory suggests that Athenian democracy was initially well-suited 
to empire. 
In terms of the form of the speech, Pericles was able to use a variety of different 
rhetorical appeals to reach his audience. The reference to the "fruits of other countries" 
reminds us that interests did play a role at this stage in imperial Athens, but his extensive 
discussion of the higher virtues and their interconnection with the power of empire play a 
much more prominent role. The speech is successful by appealing to Athenian pride in 
their community, not through appeal to the good of individuals. It appeals to love and the 


higher virtues, not to the calculation of interests. It links Athenian greatness to Athenian 


character, not to geography, historical accident, or happenstance. In every one of these 


ways, later speeches were to prove remarkably different. 


Pericles: changes in public character 

Pericles makes one final speech after that of the Funeral Oration. It is particularly 
enlightening because, while Thucydides presents us with the same speaker, the nature of the 
speech changes a great deal. While the differences in the content of the two speeches may 
be traced to the circumstances under which each was made, it is more difficult to explain 
the differences in the rhetoric used to compose the speeches. 

While the orator stays the same, the tone of the rhetoric is decidedly different. The 
last we see of Pericles, he is valiantly struggling against changes in the Athenian character 
that foreshadow what is to come. Athens suffers from the double disaster of the plague and 
the burning of parts of Attica. In this chaos, Pericles is forced to defend his leadership. In 


a particularly pointed observation he tells the assembly what may be the main theme of the 


speech: "I am the same man and do not alter; it is you who change..."* To get through 


to the now changed audience, Pericles is obliged to alter the way he addressed them--both 
his arguments and his language dramatically change from the time of the Funeral Oration. 
There is much, much less talk of the higher virtues--only a fleeting reference to the 
preservation of liberty, and nothing about justice, equality, or culture. It is necessary for 
Pericles to remind the Athenians to set aside their private interests and to "address 
yourselves instead to the safety of the commonwealth."» 

Already, even before the death of Pericles, the Athenians can be reached only by 
appeals such as this: 


what you hold is, to speak somewhat plainly, [like] a tyranny; to take it 


perhaps was wrong, but to let it go is unsafe. 
Pericles does not mention the lofty ideals of the Funeral Oration; he appeals to fear--the 
most basic self-interest imaginable. But even though interest-talk has grown in import, 
Pericles has also elevated empire-talk. Military ideals now become dominant in the speech. 


This is most aptly summarized by his final appeal: "Make your decision, therefore, for glory 
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then and honour now, and attain both objects by instant and zealous effort..."’" In the 


Funeral Oration, Athenian glory was the glory of equality, freedom, and culture. Now 
Athenian glory has become "the greatness of your dominion..." and the knowledge "...that we 
held rule over more Hellenes than any other Hellenic state...". There can be no doubt but 
that Athenian glory, in the eyes of the assembly, has been transformed into the glory of 
domination.* 
The contrast between these two Periclean speeches is particularly significant 
because it puts to rest the idea that the changes in Athens were merely the result of the loss 
of Pericles. Thucydides makes it clear that Athenian character was changing substantially 
even while Pericles lived, demonstrating that the at least some changes in public character 
occured independently of changes in leadership. In fact, the Pericles of the final speech has 
so adapted to the changing Athens that he begins to resemble the lesser demagogues that 
followed him. Pericles claims not to have changed, but he speaks with a different voice. 
This is a sure clue that we should not overestimate the importance of leadership in 
investigating the nature of the changes that occur in Athens, nor should we underestimate 


the degree to which the assemblies influenced what was said before them. 


In the juxtaposition of Pericles’ speeches Thucydides delivers the message that 
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Athenian public character changed--Pericles directly states that this is so. The explanation 
for why this change took place is more complicated. "Realist" interpreters of Thucydides 
argue that the public character changed in response to the incredible internal hardships 
produced by war and plague. This "pathos theory" of character change, based largely on 
a passage from his analysis of the Corcyran revolution,” postulates that suffering makes 
people change. Despite its simplicity, there is support for the idea that Thucydides was 
trying to convey the pathos theory as at least part of his explanation. After all, Thucydides 
indicates that Athenian democracy was not corrupt before the war even though it possessed 
an empire. Common sense indicates that it is therefore the war, and not merely the 
presence of the empire, that is to blame for future democratic corruption. The pathos 
theory, however, is relatively simplistic and does not go very far when used as the sole 
theory for explaining what happened to Athens. As we shall see, Athenian character 
changed whether the war was going well or poorly. Furthermore, while suffering may 
explain the valleys of Athenian character change, it cannot explain the extreme peaks of 
overconfidence, such as the launching of the Syracusan expedition. 

The most important weakness of the pathos theory is that it is too crude to explain 
the complex evolution of Athenian character by stages. Thucydides gives us too much rich 
detail to boil it all down to "war is hell." What seems to be a better alternative is to 
recognize the importance of pathos as a catalyst of character change, but to adopt more 
sophisticated theories to explain the specific nature of the changes which result. For 


example, in Pericles’ last speech, pathos can explain why he must address the people 


differently than he did before, but it cannot tell us why he adopts the specific language that 
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he does. Thucydides suggests a deeper, more complex theory which can explain the shifts 
in rhetoric: democratic corruption did not begin until Athenians actually perceived the 
consequences of their own imperialism. As we know, Athens held dominion over tributary 
allies for many years before the war began. But Thucydides makes it clear that at the 
beginning of the war the Athenians still did not see their empire in terms of domination. 
In the speech before Sparta the Athenian envoy states 
That empire we acquired by no violent means, but because you were unwilling 
to prosecute to its conclusion the war against the barbarian, and because the 
allies attached themselves to us and spontaneously asked us to assume the 
command.” 
The Athenians prided themselves on the moderation and justice they accorded their 
"allies." (It is particularly useful to note that they always use the term “allies” at this 
stage.) Most important of all, they "believed ourselves to be worthy of our position.“” In 
short, the Athenians viewed the world through a perceptual screen (a group of assumptions, 
predispositions, blindnesses, etc.) that prevented them from seeing the harsher side of their 
domination. 
The hardships and suffering which Athens faced stripped away this perceptual 
screen, forcing them to confront the bare truth of their domination. As Thucydides said 
about Corcyra, the Athenians found themselves "confronted with imperious necessities.” 
I would emphasize confrontation with these necessities of imperialism, which Athenians has 
managed to avoid before this point. Those necessities had been a part of Athens for the 
two generations that the empire had existed, but Athenians were able to bury it under the 
reassuring avalanche of festivals, drama, public works, foreign trade, and civic pride that 


imperialism provided and that Pericles celebrated. When Attica was razed and Athenians 
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saw the grain ships providing them with an imperial lifeline, the empire suddenly seemed 
much closer to home and far more important than it had seemed during peacetime. In the 
Periclean speeches the Athenian public is beginning to realize the logic of their own power- 


based empire--talk of interests and power replaces discussion of virtue. 


Mitylene: domination and interest-talk 

Thucydides chooses the Athenian assembly’s deliberations over the rebellious city 
of Mitylene to intensify his portrayal of changing public character. By the time of the revolt 
on the island of Lesbos (Mitylene being a chief city) from the Athenian empire, the war had 


somewhat improved for Athens. The Athenian fleet was at the highest level it ever 


attained,” the worst of the plague was over, and the Spartans were having a difficult time 


keeping their allies interested in the war. But even though objective conditions for 
Athens were somewhat more stable than at the time of Pericles’ final speech, Athenians are 
shown to be susceptible to persuasion only by grossly twisted, debased versions of virtue-talk 
or by crass appeals to selfish interests. 

Thucydides sets the stage with great drama. The Mitylenians were one of the last 
few "free" allies of the Athenians over the years, with the particular honor that they were 
allowed to contribute ships and men to the "defense pact" rather than simply sending tribute. 
Nonetheless, they held a very different view of the development of the Athenian empire 
than did the Athenians. 

[W]e did not become allies of the Athenians for the subjugation of the 
Hellenes, but allies of the Hellenes for their liberation from the Mede; and 
as long as the Athenians led us fairly we followed them loyally; but when we 


saw them relax their hostility to the Mede, to try to compass the subjection 
of the allies, then our apprehensions began.” 
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The Mitylenians saw the writing on the wall; they thought that they were next on the list of 


free allies who were to be turned into tributary states. Even before the war began they 


wanted to revolt, but were prevented from doing so because they recognized the futility of 
such an effort against Athenian power.’’ This in itself exposes the hollowness of Athenian 
claims of a "free alliance" when the city that was most free wanted out but felt constrained 
by Athenian power to stay in. 

When the Spartans invaded Attica, however, the Mitylenians decided that they 
could break their bonds while Athens was diverted elsewhere. They badly miscalculated. 
Athens survived the Spartan invasion and quickly crushed the rebellion on Lesbos. Furious 
with the betrayal, the Athenian assembly decided with "horrid cruelty" to put the men of 
Mitylene to death and to enslave the women and children. A ship was dispatched to deliver 
these orders to the occupying army, but the next day the assembly met to reconsider their 
decision. 

The chief advocate for harsh retribution against the Mityleneans was Cleon. He 
initially persuaded Athens to exterminate the whole adult male population and enslave the 
women and children of the city. When the assembly began to reconsider, Cleon argued that 
the Mitylenians should be executed both for expediency and justice, putting particular weight 
on justice. While the Athenian assembly had been persuaded of the justice of 
extermination, the background information supplied by Thucydides assures that his readers 
will think just the opposite. Thucydides sets up Cleon’s speech with a narrative that makes 
it clear that Mitylene fell when its oligarchs armed the commons, who promptly rebelled and 


forced a surrender.* The implication is that, even if extermination of a disloyal population 
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is ever warranted for "justice", most of the population of Mitylene proved its loyalty when 
first given a chance. 
Thucydides introduces Cleon to us as "the most violent man at Athens, and at that 


time the most powerful with the commons.” 


As Peter Euben puts it, "that he is the most 
influential because he is the most violent and the most violent because he is the most 


powerful says most of what needs saying about him, about the demos and the city he 


leads." Cleon’s speech is a twisted distortion of Periclean language. As is consistent with 


Thucydides’ direct characterization of Cleon, the speech drips with allusions to force and 
violence. In place of Pericles’ discussion of the lofty ideals of Athenian life, Cleon twists 
and distorts virtue-talk into a sanguine language of blind vengeance: "Where vengeance 
follows most closely upon the wrong, it best equals it and most amply requites it."*! As 
Connor points out, Pericles in his second speech says that Athens was "like" a tyranny, but 
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Cleon omits the qualification.” And in a significant turning point, Cleon uses the term 


"subjects" and calls them "disaffected conspirators."* 


While the status of Athens’ subject 
states may not have changed, the euphemism of alliance has now been abandoned in favor 
of the language of domination. 

Cleon does feel it necessary to speak of justice, but he shows a regression to the 
earlier Greek conception of revenge-justice in place of the much vaunted Athenian justice 
of reason. In justifying his vengeance Cleon uses a doublespeak that rivals any of Winston’s 
Oceana. He says of the rebellious Mitylenians that they "...made their decision to prefer 
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might to right..,""" and that they must be punished for it! In accusing the victims of 


perpetrating the crime, Cleon comments on the gullibility of his audience. When the 
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Athenians accepted this argument (as they apparently did in the undepicted first debate) 
they show themselves unmaking the myth of the Furies, releasing them from their bonds 
under Athens, and abandoning the Periclean justice which had been central to their city’s 
public character. 

Thus Thucydides delivers us into the hands of Diodotus, who every reader hopes 
will reawaken the Periclean ideals and use them to save the Mitylenians. But while we 
anticipate that Diodotus will rectify Cleon’s distortion of justice, he does nothing of the kind. 
Diodotus disappoints our expectations and argues in an entirely different vein: 

the question before us as sensible men is not their guilt, but our interest. 
Though I prove them ever so guilty, I shall not, therefore, advise punishment 
by death, unless it be expedient; nor though they should have claim to 
indulgence, shall I recommend it, unless it be clearly for the good of the 
country.” 
It is hard to know which is worse--Cleon’s transmutation of justice into vengeance, or 
Diodotus’s dismissal of justice as irrelevant. 
Diodotus appears to be the “cold calculator" that Pericles scorned.° The 


Mitylenians should be spared not because they deserve it, but because if they are not then 


every other rebel will fight to the last breath. This would lead to longer and more expensive 


sieges. To top it all, dead cities cannot pay tribute!°’ Nonetheless we are inclined to give 


Diodotus the benefit of the doubt and to feel that he is couching his arguments in terms of 
cold interest in order to discredit Cleon and save the Mitylenians. He may be humane in 
his motives even if he is cold and calculating in his methods. But that Diodotus was forced 
to adopt an almost pure form of interest-talk to reach the assembly only serves to increase 


the contrast with the earlier Athens, whatever his motives.® 
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What is the significance of the changes in rhetoric displayed in the speeches of 
Cleon and Diodotus, and of the changes in Athenian character that this newly evolving 
mode of discourse was designed to tap? The old perceptual screen that buffered Athenians 
from their own domination is now gone. Athenian leaders now openly refer to the islanders 
as "subjects" rather than as “allies." Cleon’s half of the assembly was willing to slaughter the 
population of a former "ally" for having the temerity to seek independence. Cleon’s half 
appears to have been persuaded by rhetoric that wantonly distorted the events surrounding 
the revolt, and that openly talked of subjugation and of vengeance. Diodotus’s half, 
ultimately victorious, was persuaded by the argument that mercy in this case would help 
deflate the fanaticism in other potential rebellions. Expedience, not justice, is portrayed as 
the decisive factor. Both halves of the assembly, however, have visibly abandoned the 
illusion of Athenian justice and beneficence. 

When Athens crushed the Mitylenian revolt on Lesbos, it revealed for all to see the 
true nature of its relationship with its subject cities--one of dominator and dominated. 
Every other city in the Hellenic world other than Athens already knew what constituted that 
relationship--the only revelation was to the Athenians, who found it impossible to continue 
with their self-deception about “free allies" united against the Persian threat. This 
profoundly shook the image that Athenians held of their polis. In their speech at Sparta the 
Athenians were able to state truthfully that they believed themselves to be worthy of empire, 


largely because they brought famous Athenian justice throughout their dominions.” That 


justification was now exposed as a sham. Athenians now knew that their empire was 


inconsistent with their long held self-understanding as laid down in the Funeral Oration. 
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Cleon’s analysis of their choice was accurate: either their empire or their ideals must give 


way. 


if they were right in rebelling, you must be wrong in ruling. However, if, right 
or wrong, you determine to rule, you must carry out your principle and punish 
the Mitylenians as your interest requires, or else you must give up your 
empire and cultivate honesty without danger. 
Athenians must either rule, in which case the difference between right and wrong is 
meaningless, or else it must give up the empire. The second choice seems not to have been 
taken seriously, and so interest utterly supplants justice. 
When Athenians chose to abandon justice for interest, they took an important step 
towards the destruction of their own democracy. James Boyd White argues that Cleon’s 


speech at least "implies its own limits" while that of Diodotus does not. If the Athenians 


had accepted Cleon’s logic, then Athens would have still been left open "to claims that cut 


against her self-interest--’don’t hurt us if we have not hurt you..." But by accepting 
Diodotus’s speech, even if it represented the humanitarian outcome in this case, Athenians 
had destroyed almost all limitations on claims that they could make. Anything that was in 
their interests could be justified.®' With no checks but self-interest upon its actions Athens 
was now poised for an even more expansive imperialism. 
While the self-revelation of Athenian domination caused the public discourse to 
change, it remains to be seen how those changes damaged Athenians democracy. As I have 
stated, the key democratic support in the Athenian case was the predominance of reasoned 
public discussion over violence. However, the new mode of discourse which the Athenians 
were forced to adopt to justify their domination significantly degraded traditional limits on 


violence, as well as narrowing the role for reason. Paradoxically, the observations that do 
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the most to explain what was happening to reasoned public discussion come from the 
demagogue Cleon himself, who, like all demagogues, is an astute observer of the character 
of the people. According to Cleon’s analysis, 

The persons to blame are you who are so foolish...to see an oration as you 

would see a sight, take your facts on hearsay, judge of the practicability of a 

project by the wit of its advocates, and trust for the truth as to past events not 

the fact which you saw more than to the clever strictures which you heard; 

you are the easy victims of new fangled arguments..., you ask... for something 

different from the conditions under which we live, and yet comprehend inade- 

quately those very conditions; you are very slaves to the pleasure of the ear, 

and more like the audience of a rhetorician than the council of a city. 
If everything he says in this passage were true then the state of Athenian democracy would 
truly be in a sorry way. Rather than "reasoned" public discussion, Athenian democracy had 
become a ludicrous exercise in which oral combatants competed to entertain the masses with 
"new fangled arguments" and "pleasures of the ear.". But how do we assess the accuracy of 
these charges? 

Thucydides gives us an answer in one of his moments of high irony. Cleon himself 
proves these insulting charges to be accurate by using them as a veritable blueprint for the 
rest of his speech. After he tells the assembly just what its greatest weaknesses are, he then 
proceeds to exploit every one of those weaknesses. Going down the list, he distorts the facts 
of Mitylene, uses "new fangled arguments" such as reversing the application of the "might 
is right" formula, exploits the assembly’s reliance on hearsay evidence, and generally turns 
the assembly into his own personal audience. While it is difficult to believe that Cleon 
could actually have succeeded with this insulting tactic, Thucydides is making a point. By 


stressing that the vote was very close, Thucydides reminds us that nearly half of the assembly 


was duped by Cleon’s speech. Cleon’s assessment may not have been completely accurate 


at the point he delivers his speech, but it foreshadows worse that is yet to come. 
So what is the significance of knowing that, by the time of the Mitylenian debate, 
the Athenian assembly had lost its good judgment? It is a powerful sign that the polis was 
beginning to dissolve, and with it democracy. Thucydides is showing us that public 
discussion is becoming increasingly violent and less reasonable. The old ideal was put 


clearly by Pericles: 


we Athenians are able to judge at all events if we cannot originate, and 
instead of looking on discussion as a stumbling-block in the way of action, we 
think it an indispensable preliminary to any wise action at all.© 


But the mood of the assembly was clearly pushing this ideal to its breaking point. It is 
difficult to see how the debates over Mitylene represent "an indispensable preliminary" to 
wise action, despite the more humane outcome they generated. Cleon’s first line contains 
the theme Thucydides wishes us to glean from the speech: "I have often before now been 
convinced that a democracy is incapable of empire..."* Of course, while Cleon is worried 
about the threat democracy poses to the empire, Thucydides suggests that empire poses a 
threat to the democracy. 
The Mitylenian debates are not the death knell of meaningful public debate, as 
revealing as they may be. Thucydides reserves the description of complete collapse for later. 
Several factors prevent the Mitylenian debates from being quite so clear-cut. The Athenians 
do seem to have at least some legitimate complaints against the Mitylenian rebels. For 
whatever reasons, they do moderate their decision in the end. Public rhetoric may be very 
different from the days of Pericles, but it is still capable of producing moderate action, albeit 


with difficulty. And finally, as Michael Walzer points out, the decision by the assembly to 
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hear the case of the Mitylenians for a second time was prompted not by considerations of 


interest but by feelings of repentance and guilt. While Athenian character was shifting, 


it still retained some remnants of Periclean moderation and judgment. 


Melos: the triumph of interest-talk 
Whatever remnants of Periclean moderation that remained at the time of Mitylene 
were gone when Athens confronted a similar decision about the fate of the island of Melos. 
Thucydides engineers a parallelism between the two cases: in each case a small, weak 
island seeks independence from Athenian domination, which threatens them with 
extermination. The parallelism invites the reader to compare the two; Thucydides, however, 
clearly intended that we see the differences. While the case of Mitylene showed a partial 
shift towards interest-talk, with Melos Thucydides shows the complete triumph of the 
interests mode of discourse over its competitors. 
The starkness of the case of Melos is first seen in the narrative Thucydides uses to 
set the background. Athens is depicted as the sole aggressor in the case of Melos. 
The Melians are a colony of Lacedaemon that would not submit to the 
Athenians like the other islanders, and at first remained neutral and took no 
part in the struggle, but afterwards upon the Athenians using violence and 
plundering their territory, assumed an attitude of open hostility. 
Unlike the Mitylenian case, where Cleon could generate some talk about justice based upon 
the disloyalty of subjects, all talk of justice must be abandoned by Athenians because they 
are so clearly in the wrong. The Mitylenians at least were guilty of rebellion, but the 


Melians were guilty only of peaceful neutrality. Thucydides has chosen an "ideal type" of 


a case, in which no reasonable argument could be made that the Melians had done anything 


unjust. 
Athenian armies soon had the Melians bottled up inside their town walls, and secret 
negotiations between the Melians and the Athenian generals commenced. Nothing the 
Melians could say would convince the Athenians to leave them alone, and so the seige was 
pressed. Melos fell, the Athenians murdered all the adult male inhabitants, sold the women 
and children into slavery, and re-colonized the island.© 
Most interpreters of Thucydides are troubled by the Melian dialogues. In them 
they sense that Thucydides shows himself as a staunch "realist" by displaying the cold, 
calculated destruction of an entire island. This conclusion is mostly based upon the fact that 
Thucydides never shows any real disapproval for this most infamous of deeds. Here, we are 
told, Thucydides has shifted his theme from the suffering and horrors of war to the 


necessities and realities of power. The many scholars who have pointed out the realism 


embodied in the Melian dialogues have much to recommend their interpretation. In 
addition to the text itself, three key points are frequently cited. First, Thucydides was 
himself an Athenian general, and we may count on his sympathy for the situation a general 
in the field must face when representing his city’s interests. Second, Thucydides could not 
have been constrained by the "real speech" when he composed the Melian dialogue, as we 
might believe he was in other cases, because the discussions were secret. He must have 
created all of the text, giving him full license and control over the dialogue. Third, as 
Jaeger’s intellectual history suggests, the "might makes right" idea was a fairly new idea that 


was coming into vogue in fifth century Greece. Jaeger warns us to avoid attributing 


moralistic Platonic ideas to Thucydides, who may not have disapproved of our old friend 
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Thrasymachus.” 

The problem with all of these interpretations is that they fail to situate the Melian 
dialogues within the context of the overarching theme of the History: the progressive 
corruption of rhetoric and democracy in Athens. Too much attention is focused on the 
"realism" of the Melian dialogues as an indication of Thucydides’ personal beliefs, and too 
little attention is given to the specific role the dialogues play in the sequence of the History. 
Thucydides wrote the dialogues not to reveal his own position, but to demonstrate 
something about Athenian character. Athenians now are seen to soberly advocate that 
"might is right" when even Cleon (outwardly) disparaged it shortly before. 

For example, the Melian dialogues are very different in tone and form than the 
other speeches composed by Thucydides. These differences are significant and reveal a 
great deal about the changes in Athenian character that were taking place. Some scholars, 
however, have belittled the abrupt change in form and explain it as primarily due to the 
context of the occasion. Walzer, for example, has pointed out that prior to the dialogues 
there must have been a decision made in the Athenian assembly over the fate of the 
Melians. The generals sezm cold because they are essentially messengers of bad tidings. 


The decision in the assembly, if only we had seen it, may have been very similar to the 


debate of Mitylene. "Stand in imagination in the Athenian assembly, and one can still feel 


a sense of freedom."” 


It is important to stress, however, that Thucydides has told us nothing at all 
about the Athenian decision. And if we place ourselves, not in the council 
room at Melos where a cruel policy was being expounded, but in the assembly 
at Athens where that policy was first adopted, the argument of the generals 
has a very different ring.” 
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But Thucydides’ greatest tools are the tools of selection and presentation. If he elected not 


to show us the assembly, if he elected to give us a dialogue rather than a speech, then it 


probably was for a reason. He could not have been blind to the obvious similarities with 
Mitylene, and so these two major deviations from his earlier techniques must be carefully 
considered. 

What some commentators appear to have overlooked in the Melian dialogues is 
that there is a close tie between their form and their content. The Athenian position is a 
pure case of self-interest. In Periclean Athens and before, interest-talk was superseded by 
higher ideals. Portions of these ideals are visible in the Funeral Oration, and a remnant is 
still left by the time of Mitylene, in the form of the initial impulse of the assembly to meet 
to reconsider their decision. The next logical step would be the complete triumph of 
interest-talk over virtue-talk. 

This is the step that Thucydides shows us with Melos, and what better way to 
indicate this than to shift the focus of attentions from the openness of public assembly to 
the privacy of a closed council room? Since interest-talk was traditionally reserved for 
private interests, then its invasion into the public sphere would logically be completed by 
shifting the setting of discussion from public to private. The language of self-interests is 
better suited to private discussion than to public debate, for selfishness is better adapted to 
short, blunt statements than to the dressings of oratory (Diodotus notwithstanding). Most 
important, interest-talk is a more private form of rhetoric than virtue-talk. By its very 
nature it carries a message of selfishness rather than sharing. But public rhetoric must be 


a Shared activity. In this case the message undermines the activity, and Thucydides 
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emphasizes this point by making the discussions less public and more private than any we 
have yet seen. 

We must also remember the discomfort and unpleasantness that Mitylene caused 
the Athenian assembly. When forced to confront the realities of their domination, the 
Athenians vacillated back and forth, alternately feeling anger and then remorse. It would 
make sense for the Athenians to insulate themselves from further distress by leaving such 
matters in the hands of their generals. Public discussion could only serve to dredge up old 
memories of justice and virtue--qualities that no longer applied. If the only determination 
to be made was that of Athenian interest, then what advantage would the demos have over 
the generals? Rather than being, as Walzer claims, the "messengers of bad tidings," the 
generals may simply have been stuck doing the dirty work. If so, Melos is an even stronger 
indication of the collapse of public discussion. 

The transformation of public rhetoric into selfish, semi-private rhetoric carries 
important implications for Athenian democracy. Athens, since Mitylene, had adopted self- 
interest-talk as its dominant mode of discourse. This means that Athens must now reason 
in a manner that is poorly suited to public debate. But public debate is the heart of the 
Greek conception of the polis, and in turn democracy. The polis has truly begun to 
dissolve.” 


Commentators have mistaken the coldness of the Athenians for the coldness of 


Thucydides. One of Thucydides’ most common techniques, throughout the History, is to 


manipulate the reader so that the reader vicariously experiences events and acquires not 


only knowledge of the war but also feels its impact. The Melian dialogue is no exception. 
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Thucydides intends for his readers to experience the chilling, calculating nature of interest- 
talk when it is at its purest level. Were he to overtly express disapproval of Athenian 
behavior at this point, he would break the atmosphere he has labored to construct. 


Furthermore, his lack of commentary should be viewed in light of the form of this passage. 


The dialogic form traditionally stands on its own, without additional commentary by the 


author. 

The Melian dialogues should not be viewed as isolated and peculiar but should 
instead be related to the progression that Thucydides builds into the History through his 
treatment of rhetoric. The change in form is not an anomaly but an indication of the 
changes taking place in Athenian character. The new form is well suited to revealing the 
purity of the Athenian devotion to self-interest, and it is symbolic of the uselessness of 
public discussion given that devotion. At Mitylene interest-talk was adopted as the primary 
form of public rhetoric. With Melos the consequences of that change are being 
demonstrated. The opposite outcomes for the two sets of island inhabitants punctuates the 


degree to which Athenians were seduced by the new rhetoric. 


Syracuse: the unravelling of interest-talk 

If the Melian dialogue represents the purity of self-interest, the next stage in the 
deterioration of Athens is represented by the debate between Nicias and Alcibiades over 
the Syracusan expedition. Here we see reason dissolving and going the way of virtue. Self- 
interest consequently becomes less important than the simpler impulse of greed--a mindless 
drive for expansion that cannot recognize the associated costs. 


What is remarkable about Nicias’s two speeches is not so much their content as the 
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reactions by the assembly to them. Thucydides has organized the situation leading up to 


them in such a way as to openly invite comparison with Pericles’ first speech.” Both 


Nicias and Pericles attempt to restrain the naturally restless Athenians. In Pericles’ case, 
the Athenians wish to venture outside the walls to repulse the Spartans, who are burning 
Attica for the first time. In Nicias’s case, the Athenians, led by Alcibiades, wish to venture 
outside their empire to conquer Sicily, in direct opposition to Pericles’ earlier advice against 
expansion while the war is still in progress. 

In the first of his speeches, Nicias attempts to show that the proposed expedition 
is unwise. As Connor points out, it initially seems to be the speech of a prudent advisor,” 
but it soon shifts from this Periclean restraining mode to a more sophistic form. He rather 
viciously attacks Alcibiades’ integrity, and then his advice becomes less and less reasonable: 
"The Hellenes in Sicily would fear us most if we never went there at all, and next to this, 
if after displaying our power we went away again as soon as possible."” It is obvious by 
this point that Nicias is not the ghost of Pericles. There is an air of hysteria about his 
speech that makes Nicias appear to be clutching at straws. The measured tone of a Pericles 
gives way to personal attacks. The last personal attack in a speech we witnessed was when 
Cleon so tastelessly attacked Diodotus, and Thucydides portrayed that in such unflattering 
terms that we cannot help but be disappointed by Nicias’s repeat performance. 

It would be a mistake to chalk up the differing results of Nicias’s and Pericles’ 
attempts to restrain the assembly only to the differing abilities of the speakers. Nicias began 
by giving us an important clue as to his predicament: 


Against your character any words of mine would be weak enough, if I were 
to advise your keeping what you have got and not risking what is actually 


yours for advantages which are dubious in themselves, and which you may or 
may not attain. I will, therefore, content myself with showing that your ardour 
is out of season, and your ambition not easy of accomplishment. 

Nicias admits that Athenian character is restless and expansionary, and he recognizes that 
this spirit is not apt to be controlled by Spartanesque words of caution. But it is important 
to keep in mind that Pericles was able to persuade the Athenians of the wisdom of restraint. 
Remembering that Pericles pointedly refers to the changing Athenian character in his third 
speech, and noting that Nicias also refers to the restrictions that Athenian character impose 
upon his efforts, it seems likely that the difference between the two situations is due as 
much to the nature of the Athenians as to the abilities of the speakers. 
Alcibiades’ speech, on the other hand, shows that the Athenian temper has moved 
beyond mere self-interest. To be sure, there is plenty of interest-talk present in his speech, 
but it no longer has the coldness of the Melian dialogues or even of Diodotus. Alcibiades 
may have been a prime mover in the extermination of Melos, and his temper is apparent 
in this speech as well. It shows irrational self-interest, or greed, promoted by a master 
orator. He calls the Sicilians various names, contemptuously dismissing their capabilities,” 
although we know that they proved stubborn and effective opponents. He belittles the 
Spartans, urging the Athenians to strike while the iron is hot, although we know the 
Spartans were indeed able to give Syracuse important aid. Whether Alcibiades was truly 
ignorant or whether he was purposefully underestimating the difficulty of the expedition is 
hardly important. What counts is that the careful, calculating analysis used by Diodotus to 
sway the assembly has been replaced with exaggeration and speculation. 


Alcibiades could also have argued that Athens was bound by justice to uphold the 
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treaty it held with Egesta. But talk of justice is now so hollow that even the side which it 
would favor has largely abandoned it. Instead, Alcibiades twists the treaty into a tool for 
aggression. 

It is thus that empire has been won...by a constant readiness to support all, 

whether barbarians or Hellenes, that invite assistance; for if all were to keep 

quiet or to pick and choose whom they ought to assist, we should make but 

few new conquests, and should imperil those we already have won.” 
Despite the fact that Egesta has done nothing to help Athens, Athens is bound to come to 
its aid, not because of reciprocity or duty, but because Athens must expand its empire and 
Egesta gives it a suitable pretext. Intervention is the first tool of expansion, says Alcibiades, 
and it must be used whenever it makes itself available. 

The real heart of Alcibiades’ speech is an explanation for why Athens must expand. 


He reveals that the situation on the ground in Sicily is unimportant--it is the nature of 


Athenians that counts. Athens is a city that is "not inactive by nature" and will "decay" if it 


adopts Nicias’s "do nothing policy."” Athens, we might say, is teleologically bound to 


expand or else it will subvert its nature and decay. In light of this we can understand what 
is perhaps the most famous of Alcibiades’ statements: 
we cannot fix the exact point at which our empire shall stop; we have reached 
a position in which we must not be content with retaining but must scheme 
to extend it, for if we cease to rule others, we are in danger of being ruled 
ourselves.® 
It is not the calculation of advantage versus disadvantage that is at stake; it is rather an 
imperative to expand that is based deeply in Athenian character. Alcibiades claims that 


Athenians cannot remain themselves unless they channel their active spirits in the conquest 


of other peoples. 
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We should not be too quick to accept Alcibiades’ analysis as our own, however. 
Alcibiades is describing what Athenian character was in the process of becoming, partly due 


to his influence, and not what it had always been. True, Athenians had always been "daring" 


and restless,*' but at one point they also were capable of prudence. They chose a leader 
of moderation and followed his advice against major expansion for sixteen years, even long 
after he was dead and leaders like Cleon were in charge. During this time they may have 


been champing at the bit, but still they held back.” If Alcibiades was right then Athens 


should have lost its zeal and spirit years earlier. His program of Sicilian (and even 
Carthaginian) conquest is not the inevitable consequence of an overwhelmingly zealous 
Athenian character, but rather the consequence of the removal of those aspects of Athenian 
character that had, for so long, been able to check that zealousness of spirit. Pericles both 
praised this zealousness and channeled it in constructive directions, turning to invoke it 
when necessary, but never letting it become dominant over everything else. Alcibiades is 
able to call it forth at an inappropriate time only because the checks of reasoned 
deliberation, of justice, and even of rationally calculated self-interest no longer carry weight 
with Athenians. Both in their discourse and in their character these elements have largely 
disappeared, and Alcibiades has sufficient abilities as an orator to dispose of any remnants. 
To increase the contrast, Thucydides has Nicias deliver a second speech after that 
of Alcibiades. Nicias now resorts to the most blatant sort of sophistry in his attempts to 
dissuade the assembly from undertaking the expedition. Posing again as the wise advisor, 


he attempts to shock the Athenians by showing that any successful expedition would have 


to be enormously large and costly. Thucydides tells us that this had exactly the opposite 
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effect than that which Nicias intended, for the Athenians concluded that if they only 
expended sufficient resources the expedition would be bound to be successful.” And so 
while the Egestaeans had asked to hire sixty Athenian triremes for a month for help in a 
border war with a minor ally of Syracuse, the Athenians responded with a full scale invasion 
force complete with approximately one hundred and forty ships, five thousand heavy 
infantry, and a supply train of merchant vessels. This force remained not for a mere month 
but for two years before it was destroyed, even after being reinforced by a force of 
approximately equal size. The assembly had not rejected Nicias’s second speech. 
Paradoxically, the expedition was made so enormous because the assembly had accepted a 
misinterpretation of Nicias’s speech. 

Thucydides’ selection and juxtaposition of the speeches shows another turning point 
in Athenian public character. While discussion of the higher virtues vanished early in the 
war, self-interest still preserved a sort of prudence that enabled Athens to avoid destruction, 


even though it did so with horrendous atrocities on its hands. But now the cold calculations 


of self-interest have yielded to the unreasoning need for action. Alcibiades’ empire-talk 


rings true to the assembly because he touches on the energy that was always central to 
Athenian character. But Alcibiades simplifies Athenian character by distilling it down to 
this one trait; that he can do so is indicative of the changes that have already occurred, as 
well as the changes to which he was contributing. 

The transformation from polis to fortress and the concomitant destruction of social 
bonds is further emphasized by the character of the two antagonists in the debates. In 


contrast to Nicias and Alcibiades, Thucydides stresses that Pericles was powerful not so 
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much because of his abilities but because of his abilities in conjunction with his "rank, 
ability, and known integrity."* But Alcibiades wields great power despite his obvious and 


well-known character flaws. Thucydides tells us that he was motivated in large part by greed 


and vanity,» and far from defending himself from these charges (made also by Nicias), 


Alcibiades dismisses their relevance. Even Nicias is not without selfishness. Thucydides 
portrays him as being primarily concerned with being saddled with the leadership of an 
expedition that could jeopardize his reputation or safety.®’ Alcibiades wishes to divorce 
public leadership and private morality, and for a time he manages to persuade the people 
to let him do this. When he is gone from the scene and cannot bring his sophistry and 
charisma to bear, the assembly has second thoughts. Alcibiades is recalled, he defects, and 
Athens’ real troubles begin. But the quality of Alcibiades’ public leadership is not the real 
question. The two key points are these: first, the assembly was reaching the point where 
it ignored private morality and character in its leaders, and second, even the best of its 
leaders placed private gain above public interest. As we shall see from subsequent develop- 
ments, these two points serve as indications of what was, in some measure, happening to all 


Athenians. 


Book VIII: Athens the fortress 
"The real threat to Athens, we recognize, is not the Sicilian disaster, nor the 
revolt of her allies, nor the power of Sparta and Persia, but the dissolution of 
her political coherence."--Connor™ 
In Book VIII, we see the ultimate outcome of the trends which Thucydides shows 


us throughout the History. The polis as a political community is gone completely. In its 


place is a fortress that is itself composed of individuals fortified against one another. Gone, 
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too, are the speeches. While most commentators assume that this is because Book VIII is 


incomplete, there is good reason to believe that the omission was at least partly 


intentional.’ Throughout the History we have seen the shift in Athenian public character 


being accompanied by a corresponding shift in public rhetoric. When we last paused to look 
at the two, public rhetoric was rapidly becoming meaningless: the rush to action had 
triumphed over reasoned discussion. What sort of rhetoric would best illustrate the public 
character of an atomized polis? 

The best illustrator of Athenian character would be public silence, which is precisely 
what Thucydides gives us. Public silence would represent the dissolution of the most 
essential feature of Athenian political life. The assembly was symbolic of Athenian identity 
as a community. Eliminating it from the History could serve to indicate that it no longer was 
centrally important or symbolic to what was occurring in the fortress. At the time of 
Syracuse, public debate was dissolving, but Athens was still a polis. That identity is now 
gone. Force had replaced persuasion as the essence of political life. Greed and fear had 
replaced justice. 

But for part of the book we need not rely upon speculation as to why the speeches 
are not present. Thucydides as much as tells us his reason. Public speech came to a 
complete halt because of the overthrow of the democracy by a brutal oligarchy, for 

fear and the sight of the numbers of the conspirators, closed the mouths of 
the rest; and if anyone ventured to rise in opposition, he was presently put to 
death in some convenient way, and there was neither search for the murderers 
nor justice to be had against them; but the people remained motionless, being 
so thoroughly cowed that men thought themselves lucky to escape violence, 


even when they held their tongues.” 


The significance of this passage is twofold. First, it illustrates dramatically what happened 
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to public speech. It had given way to force and violence, the "pre-political" and "barbaric" 
state of affairs. It was essential to Thucydides’ project that his portrayal of the lack of 
democracy be accompanied by the lack of public discussion. 
Second, and perhaps even more interesting, it illustrates yet a further shift in 
Athenian public character. The image of a majority of Athenians cowering from fear of an 
oligarchy could not be further removed from Pericles’ description of the ideal Athenian. 


Pericles’ Athenian was prepared to face danger, was versatile and “equal to so many 
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emergencies. He was independent and spirited. Even when all else seemed to be 


breaking down, by the time of the Syracusan expedition the one piece of Athenian character 
that remained intact was this restless spirit--it even became uncontrollable. But now even 
this spirit is gone, replaced by the pathetic image of once proud democrats cowering in fear. 
There is another simultaneous development portrayed in Book VIII that further 


explains the dissolution of the polis. In Book VIII, we see the predominance of classes and 


individuals as the major units of Thucydidean analysis. In the Funeral Oration a 


tremendous atmosphere of Athenian solidarity and oneness was created. In the rest of the 


History references to "Athens" or "the Athenians" were at least meaningful. Now the 
references that carry weight are to "the many", "the few", "the clubs", "the upper classes", "the 
multitude", and the host of individual leaders who played roles in Athenian stasis. 
To symbolize the splintering of the Athenian community, Thucydides accentuates 
the schism between two rival Athenian governments. When the democracy is overthrown, 
the fleet is based on Samos where it can guard the remaining shreds of empire. Upon 


hearing of events at home, the fleet declared itself for democracy and realized that it could 
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operate independently of the city. The fleet is more like the old Athens than Athens is, and 


yet it is geographically removed from it by two hundred miles. Meanwhile, in Athens, the 


oligarchy organized itself by meeting outside the city walls, where the democrats were afraid _ 


to go for fear of the Spartans. Neither the oligarchy nor the fleet, both of which claimed 
to be the true government of Athens, could actually meet in Athens. What, then, was 
Athens in the political (as opposed to geographical) sense? There were oligarchic clubs, a 


terrified mass of people, an independent fleet, various factions, and individuals, and there 


was no glue to hold all of these together in a community.” 


Athens had reached its nadir. No longer was there any public speech. There was 
no democracy, no community, no justice, no ideals, and no polis. There was not even a 
single leader who can command universal respect. At first glance, even without reading any 
of the preceding books of the History, it would be highly surprising if these various aspects 
of the emptiness of life in Athens were not related. And indeed, we have seen Thucydides 
gradually building to this point. If the Funeral Oration is the baseline for the changes that 
follow, the oligarchy in Book VIII is the logical outcome of those changes. Athens has truly 


shifted from polis to fortress. 


Conclusion 

In a crude sense, democracy did continue in Athens throughout the war, with the 
short exception of the oligarchical coup, until the Spartans again installed the oligarchs after 
Athen’s ultimate surrender. Procedurally Athens was democratic, deciding the conduct of 
the war by majority vote. But the meaningfulness of this procedure deteriorated over the 


course of the war. The prerequisite for meaningful democracy in Athens was reasoned 
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public discussion of the issues. The alternative was the use of force. The public rhetoric 


in Athens, as Thucydides represents it, moves in stages from Pericles’ moderate modes of 


empire-taik and virtue-talk to the silence of Book VIII. Accompanying the changing modes 


of discourse is an escalation in the use of intimidation, then force and violence, in internal 
affairs. Athenian democracy becomes but a shell of its former self. 

The gradual shift towards democratic meaninglessness came about because of the 
transformation of Athenian public character. Quite simply, Athenians were different at the 
end of the war than at the beginning. We can see this clearly by examining the sorts of 
arguments that appealed to them over time. While Athens was always restless and 
adventuresome, it was not always foolhardy. At the beginning of the war, Athenians could 
at least be persuaded to follow a moderate course, and they possessed sufficient judgement 
to choose a wise leader. By the Sicilian expedition, persuasion is more the character of 
incitement. Early on, the Athenians are willing to listen to claims of justice, and they pride 
themselves on treating others generously, not merely from the standpoint of expedience. 
The value of justice is eroded and Athenians next come to think primarily in terms of self- 
interest. But the nature of their self-interest changes. At first they are concerned with the 
interests of Athens. As ultimate greed and fear set in, they become less concerned with 
their city than with their own personal interests, until the polis is atomized. The sense of 
community expounded in the Funeral Oration has vanished by Book VIII. 

As I noted earlier, there is a strong temptation to attribute the changes in Athenian 
character to the simple suffering of war--the so called "pathos theory." But while the war 


and its associated suffering were a catalyst for change, the particular direction which that 
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change took must be explained by a more sophisticated theory. To understand the nature 
of the alterations in Athenian character which the pathos theory can not resolve, we must 
make a fundamental attack on the schism between internal politics, represented by the 
Athenian assembly, and external politics, represented by the empire. Already the 
relationship from the internal to the external is obvious; because of the participation of 
citizens in the great debates and votes over foreign policy, it can truly be said that Athenian 
external affairs were deeply shaped by internal politics. The corresponding relationship 
(from the external to the internal) is also partially apparent through the pathos theory; the 
suffering imposed by Athens’ enemies helped to shape internal politics. 

But an important additional element is a psychological linkage: it concerns the 
impact upon the Athenians of their perceptions of their empire. Athenians, almost 
personally, wielded great power over their subjects, and they absorbed the ethos of 
domination. We began to see this development in earnest with the Athenian acceptance of 


power during the Mitylenian debates. As David Grene notes, "it was inevitable that the 


morality of the empire should also be the morality of the individual citizen."* Thucydides 


understood, as many of today’s realists do not, that moral character is not neatly divided into 
internal and external halves. Once citizens accept the powers of foreign domination, those 
same powers are apt to find their way into the polis itself, subverting the democratic 
character of the citizenry. 

Thucydides has vividly shown how external politics can and did corrupt internal 
democracy in Athens. Morgenthauian realists are attracted to Thucydides because he 


constructs his theory without the sentimentalism and moralism that they find offensive. But 
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Thucydides employs his method in a way that ultimately subverts their cause--realism is 


insufficiently realistic unless it can account for the consequences of external domination on 


internal political culture. Athenians did not simply decide one day to adopt violence over 


reason, private interest over public welfare, and silent conspiracy over open discussion. The 
destruction of reasoned public discussion was a more gradual process. In order to 
rationalize their decisions with regard to foreign affairs, the citizens adopted modes of 
thought and discourse that knew no boundaries--these modes began to effect the ways 
citizens thought about each other. A citizen cannot truly believe that "might makes right" 
in just some instances but not in others. Step by step the Athenians had adopted a 
rationalization for their overseas domination that ultimately promoted democratic corruption 


and domestic tyranny. 


NOTES 


1. This paper is an abbreviated version of a chapter for a manuscript tentatively title 
Democratic Domination, which examines the relationship between external domination and 
internal democratic corruption through the eyes of a number of theorists. 


2. Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War, trans. C.F.Smith, Loeb Classical Library 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1976), p. 51. 


3. Hans J. Morgenthau, Jn Defense of the National Interest (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1952), pp. 33 and 113. 


4. Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War, trans. Crawley, intro. T.E. Wick, The Modern Library 
(New York: Random House, 1982), 1.22, p. 13. Unless otherwise indicated, this will be the 
edition referred to hereafter. 


5. "To be political, to live in a polis, meant that everything was decided through words and 
persuasion and not through force and violence. In Greek self-understanding, to force people 
by violence, to command rather than persuade, were prepolitical ways to deal with people 
characteristic of life outside the polis, of home and family life..., or life in the barbarian 
empires of Asia." Hannah Arendt, The Human Condition (Chicago: University of Chicago 
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Press, 1958), pp. 26-27. 

Pericles boasts in the Funeral Oration that "instead of looking on discussion as a 
stumbling block in the way of action, we think it an indispensable preliminary to any wise 
action at all." Thucydides, II.41, p. 111. 


6. I assume throughout this paper that the reader accepts the basic premise that Thucydides 
should be considered as a political theorist. A considerable body of scholarship has grown 
over the last century to support the idea that Thucydides is anything but a simple reporter 
of history. I would begin with Francis MacDonald Cornford’s Thucydides Mythistoricus (New 
York: Greenwood Press, 1967), first published in 1907, in a survey of the scholarship which 
assumes that Thucydides manipulated his reporting of events to emphasizes certain themes. 
From there the list is nearly endless. Two books in particular were real breakthroughs. In 
1942 came John H. Finley’s Thucydides (see above) and in 1947 came Jacqueline de 
Romilly’s Thucydides et l’imperialisme athenian, eventually translated to Thucydides and 
Athenian Imperialism (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1963). 

The general argument that Thucydides is more than a historical raconteur is aptly 

summarized by Hunter Rawlings: 
The historian arranges and characterizes the facts in a manner that brings out 
or even creates their essential meaning. With this method, the historian 
makes the reader judge, unconsciously, in the way the historian wants... The 
historian who masters this method is more than a recorder of facts--he is an 
artist. 
{Hunter R. Rawlings, The Structure of Thucydides’ History (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1981), pp. 3-4.] 

See also M.I. Finley, who notes that "He saw, as virtually no contemporary saw, that...it 
was possible to analyze the political and moral issues of the time by a close study of events, 
of the concrete day-to-day experiences of society, thereby avoiding the abstraction of the 
philosophers on the one hand and the myths of the poets on the other." [M.I. Finley, 
"Thucydides the Moralist," in Aspects of Antiquity: Discoveries and Controversies (London: 
Chatto and Windus, 1968), p. 48.] 


7. James Boyd White’s chapter on "The Dissolution of Meaning" in When Words Lose Their 
Meaning: Constitutions and Reconstitutions of Language, Character, and Community (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1984) must be take as a ground-breaking work on the subject 
of language in Thucydides. 


8. Some claim that the modes of rhetoric Pericles employs are suited to the occasion in a 
quite literal sense--a funeral oration needs a certain style, etc. This is no doubt true to a 
point. However, we must bear in mind that Thucydides not only made his speakers say what 
was appropriate to the occasion, but he also picked the occasions he elected to report. This 
being the case, Thucydides had free reign through the process of selection over what 
impressions he wished to convey. Thucydides chose to present this particular funeral oration 
out of many possible Periclean speeches to illustrate a point. Its juxtaposition of the 
Funeral Oration with the other Pericles speeches is too dramatic to have been coincidentally 
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the product of conventional styles of oratory. 
9. Thucydides, 11.66, p. 111. 
10. Thucydides, II.37, p. 108. 


11. Thucydides, 17.37, p. 108. Pericles is also particularly eloquent in his declaration of a 
sort of Athenian war on poverty. "Wealth we employ more for use than for show, and place 
the real disgrace of poverty not in owning to the fact but in declining the struggle against 
it." [Thucydides, I1.37, p. 109.] 


12. It is true that great inequalities, such as the practice of slavery, always existed in ancient 
Athens. But as Ste. Croix has observed, "...even though we may regard slavery, sub specie 
aeternitatis, as an irredeemably evil feature of any human society, we must not allow the fact 
of its existence under Greek democracy to degrade that democracy in our eyes, when we 
judge it by even the highest standards of its day, for Greek states could not dispense with 
slavery under any other constitutional form either, and virtually no objection was ever raised 
in antiquity to slavery as an institution." [G.E.M. de Ste. Croix, The Class Struggle in the 
Ancient Greek World: from the Archaic Age to the Arab Conquests (Duckworth: n.p., 1981), 
p. 284.] 


13. Thucydides, II.37, p. 108. 
14. Thucydides, II.38, p. 109. 
15. Thucydides, II.41, p. 110. 


16. Thucydides, II.40, p. 109. 


17. Thucydides, II.41, p. 111. These "monuments" may be physical, or they may indicate 
cultural achievements. Either way, they add to the case. 


18. Jaeger, p. 274. 

19. Thucydides, II.41, p. 110. 
20. Thucydides, 11.36, p. 107. 
21. Thucydides, II.40, p. 109. 
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23. Thucydides, II.43, p. 112. 
24. Thucydides, I1.39, p. 109. 
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26. For an excellent source of background information regarding the rise of the Athenian 
empire, see Russell Meiggs, The Athenian Empire (Oxford: University Press, 1972). Meiggs, 
basing his history not only on Thucydides but also on all other available written sources, 
such as the dramatists, as well as archaeological evidence (coinage, tribute lists, etc.) has 
pieced together the gap between the end of the Persian Wars and the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War. What is absolutely clear is that, by the time of Pericles, Athens had 
long been an imperial power. The Delian league, founded as a sort of common-defense 
league against Persia, has been turned into an empire in which all members paid tribute to 
Athens, which used the funds to construct great public works and to maintain powerful 
fleets. This empire continued long after all pretense of war with Persia had evaporated, and 
the triremes constructed for use against Persia became Athen’s long arm to enforce the 
tribute against its former allies. 

John H. Finley dates the beginning of Athenian imperialism from the suppression of the 
revolt of Samos in 441 [Finley, p. 27.] 


27. Thucydides, I1.38, p. 108. 
28. Thucydides, I1.40, p. 110. 
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THE FIRST ONE HUNDRED FORTY YEARS OF FAX 


INTRODUCTION . 

The invention, perfection, and diffusion of any new 
technology raises two broad political economy questions. The 
first is how political, economic, and social structures 
prevailing at the time of its introduction affect development and 
diffusion of the new technology. The second is whether and how 
spread of the technology creates feedback effects that alter or 
help alter political, economic, and social structures. The first 
question has been investigated mainly in studies of innovation 
and diffusion of technology, an active field spanning several 
disciplines but seldom receiving attention from the mainstream of 
political science. The second question has been both 
investigated and speculated about by many observers, whose work 
is more familiar to political scientists. 

Facsimile (fax) technology is no exception to this 
generalization. Its role in the current communications 
revolution has been widely discussed. Far less attention has 
been paid to the development of fax technology. Development can 
be divided into three periods: from initial invention in 1842 
until the wirephoto services of the 1920s, from the 1920s to 
Saturation of the niche markets in wirephotos, weather maps, 
newspaper remote printing, large firms and user-to-central 
telegraph office connections in the late 1960s, and from 1970 to 
the "fax explosion" of the mid-1980s. This "fax explosion," the 
selling of fast, inexpsneive machines to medium and small firms 
and even households began in Japan in 1983 (Bodson et al 1992, p. 
237.) The US market followed about four years later 
(International Resource Development, Inc. 1989, pp. 110-13); in 
1988 even small firms needed fax machines to keep up with their 
competition (e.g., Gelford 1988, p. 136). The European market 
developed somewhat later, reaching "explosion" stage in 1991-92 
(Fs 

The wide adoption of fax technology occurred only after 
several types of barriers were overcome. The first were 
technological: systems had to be developed that were reliable, 
fast, and capable of communicating among large numbers of users. 
The second were economic: the systems had to be cost-effective 
compared to other ways of sending and receiving words or images. 
Until quite recently, fax’s advantages in communicating graphics 
were insufficient to overcome cost disadvantages for those 
communicating in words. The third were social. These were less 
daunting with fax than with some other technologies. Fax 
machines themselves did not violate significant social toboos 
anywhere. However, firms, groups, and individuals did need to be 
persuaded that fax machines had a useful place in their daily 
routines. The fourth were political: governments needed to 
accept both the new technology and the fact of private firms, 
groups, and individuals having access to it. Political barriers 
occur in two ways. They can involve direct obstacles in the form 
of prohibition, restriction on possession, or heavy taxes 
directed towards machines embodying the new technology. They can 
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also involve indirect obstacles in the form of regulations on 
related technologies or activities that make adoption of a 
particular technology more difficult. 

Fax technology has been used at various times over telegraph 
lines, radio, telephone lines, and TV. Though each form of 
connection has had its advocates, mass market fax involved those 
machines connected to the public switched telephone network. 

Thus the indirect political barriers to fax technology include 
any policies that limit access to the global phone network. 


TECHNOLOGICAL BARRIERS 

A successful fax system must solve four main technological 
problems: steady accurate scanning of the image to be sent, 
close synchronization between sender and receiver, efficient 
fade-proof fixing of images on paper at the receiving end, and 
provision of a connecting medium that does not introduce 
interference spoiling the signals on the way and transmits as 
quickly as fax machines scan (see discussions in Bodson et al 
1992, pp. 281-309; Costigan 1971, pp. 1-74). One reason few 
people know that the first fax machines were developed in the 
1840s and demonstrtated at the Crystal Palace Exhibition in 1851 
is the difficulty in perceiving how the four problems could be 
solved using technology available then. Pioneers like Alexander 
Bain, who developed the first fax machine in 1842, and Giovanni 
Caselli, who operated a commercial system between Paris and other 
French cities in 1865-70, used clock weights and gravity to move 
scanning and receiving styluses, mechanical synchronization of 
scanning and receiving, electro-sensitive papers reacting to 
direct contact with the receiving stylus for image-fixing, and 
low-speed telegraph wires for connection (see discussion of 
features in Bodson et al 1992, pp. 281-82). These early machines 
did produce accurate images, but were neither convenient nor 
particularly fast. 

The speed and accuracy of scanning improved considerably 
when electric motors replaced clock gears and pendulums as the 
power source. The first electric fax machines were developed in 
the late 1870s, so were ready when electric power generation 
became common in the USA and Europe. The scanner itself became 
more rapid after adoption of selenium cell photosensors, first in 


1881 and then in an improved version in 1904. The leased line 
and radio systems of the 1920s could transmit a 5x8 photograph in 
about 12 minutes (). By 1970 scanning had gone from 


electromechanical to fully electronic with development of cathode 
ray tube systems capable of scanning an 8.5 by 11 sheet of paper 
in 1 to 3 minutes depending on the system. These were replaced 
in turn by systems using charge-coupled devices in the early 
1980s. Not only were the CCD systems physically smaller, they 
could operate far faster than previous devices. Even the cathode 
ray tubes operated with an 0.01 inch diameter spot of light 
travelling across the page being scanned. This meant moving the 
scanning beam side to side and the paper being scanned moved up 
on the scanner’s return stroke. The CCD systems used an array of 
1728 photosensors in a line, each taking a scan of its portion 
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the line when activated by the tick of an electronic clock 
operating at one million ticks per second. The scanner is 
Stationary while the paper being scanned is advanced. This 
system allowed scanning an entire whole 8.5 by 11 inch sheet of 
paper in 5 to 10 seconds. Speed of operation was also enhanced 
in the 1970s as makers moved from cylindar to flat-bed systems 
for loading paper in the transmitting and receiving machines. 
Flat-bed systems permitted more rapid feeding of individual 
sheets and development self-feeding machines capable of handling 
stacks of paper. 

Synchronization was first achieved by mechanically holding 
back the scanning pendulum until the receiving one could catch 
up, adding several seconds to to the time required to scan each 
line. Two methods of synchronization appeared after electric 
motors were introduced. For local systems working off the same 
AC power grid, synchronization was assured by keying the machines 
to the alternations of current. Machines linked to different 
power grids were synchronized in one of two ways: a) using 
supplementary power sources governed by a tuning fork set to a 
common frequency or b) sending separate electric pulses 
indicating the start of the next scan. The tuning fork system 
required more parts, and was fully superseded by pulse systems. 

Image fixing remained dependent on electrochemical methods 
until Western Union marketed its Teledeltos paper in the mid 
1930s. Teledeltos was an electrothermal paper having a dark base 
with a white chemical covering. Portions of the covering would 
be burned off when struck by current, revealing the dark coating 
underneath. One important advantage of this system was 
permanence of copies, something not always attained with the 
electrochemical systems. Two disadvantages were the need for 
special paper and the smell created during burning-off. 
Electropercussive systems using plain paper were more common in 
the 1930s through 1960s. In these systems a sheet of carbon 
paper was placed between the receiving paper and the stylus. 
Electric pulses caused the stylus to hit the carbon paper and 
leave traces on the plain sheet. Xerox Coropration began 
manufacturing high-end faxes using xerography for image fixing in 
the mid 1960s. This meant using the same system of toner 
clinging electrostatically to highlighted portions of a selenium 
drum, being transferred to paper, and then fixed with heat used 
in its photocopiers. Image fixing was further improved in the 
1980s with application of versions of newer photocopy and 
computer printer technology. Laser xerography was adapted to 
faxes by having the print head driven by data rather than an 
optical rendition of the original. In another system, light 
emitting diodes (LEDs) were substituted for the laser, 
eliminating the need for a rotating mirror to drive the laser 
beam. In the late 1980s, improved ink-jet technology (first 
tried in the 1970s but abandoned as too unreliable) developed for 
300x300 dots per inch resolution computer printers was adapted to 
fax machines. All these developments meant that the received 
document could be printed at speeds not too much slower than the 
Original was scanned. 
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Choice of transmission medium was originally limited to 
telegraph lines because they were the only possibility available. 
Arthur Korn developed a radio-based system in 1910. Phone lines 
promised faster transmission than telegraph lines, but could not 
be used until several problems were solved. Early phone lines 
suffered signal attenuation over medium and long distances and 
could not be extended more than about 2000 miles until high 
vacuum tube signal repeaters were introduced by the Bell System 
in 1915. They also carried too much noise until AT&T found ways 
to filter the lines while developing its wirephoto service in the 
1920s. Phone lines were also designed to operate in the 300 to 
3000 Hertz (cycles per second) range of the human voice while fax 
Signals varied from 0 to any high frequency that was convenient. 
Fitting fax signals to phone lines required additional equipment 
to to modulate the signals for phone lines and demodulate them 
for the receiving fax machine. 

When commercial facsimile photo services for newspapers were 
established in the mid 1920s, the advantages and drawbacks of 
each transmission system were closely enough balanced that all 
were viable competitors. Thus the Radio Corporation of America 
(RCA) used radiowaves for its system, Western Union used its 
telegraph lines, and American Telephone and Telegraph (AT&T) used 
telephone lines modified with special filters to reduce line 
noise. Broadcast and cable TV have been used for experimental 
systems, but these never developed any appreciable market. 

The changes that made telephone lines the transmission 
medium of choice began in the 1930s, out of New York Times desire 
to out-do the competition in wire photo services. The Associated 
Press had taken over the AT&T system, using special leased lines 
and large terminals located in newspaper offices. The New York 
Times hoped to keep its rival World Wide Photo Service in 
business by running fax transmissions over regular phone lines 
and developing suitcase-sized terminals so that photographers 
would be able to send pictures from wherever they were. Austin 
G. Cooley developed such a machine, and NY Times publisher Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger secured AT&T permission to use it on regular 
phone lines so long as the fax terminals were not directly 
connected to the phone lines. The NY Times machines could even 
use pay phones if the user had a 6-volt car battery to power the 
fax machine (Bodson et al 1992, pp. 290-92). 

This system demonstrated the potential of regular telephone 
lines, but additional improvements were needed for the higher 
speed systems in use today. Using ordinary phone lines required 
dropping the data transmission speed. The initial NY Times 
system required about half an hour to transmit a newsphoto to 
cope with the line noise created by switchboards and other 
equipment. These noise problems appeared great enough as late as 
1959 that one industry observer expected most fax users to rely 
on radio (the FCC had authorized broadcast fax in 1948) or leased 
lines for the foreseeable future (Most 1959, p. 3). 

However, efforts were already underway to improve 
connections, data transmission speed, and noise levels of 
telephone lines. In 1950, the standard speed on the public 
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Switched telephone network was 75 bits/second (bps). This had 
doubled by 1965. Speeds of 1000 bps were available on commercial 
leased data lines in 1960, and a system developed for the US 
Strategic Air Command (interested in faxing weather maps as well 
as transmitting data) was capable of 1600 bps. Getting such 
speeds into the ordinary phone service required massive changes 
of switching equipment and lines. Much of the pre-World War II 
Switching equipment, particularly the Panel Switches introduced 
in 1921, was too noisy to accommodate good data transmission even 
at 1000 bps. Not until electronic switching systems replaced the 
older models starting in 1965 was Bell able to offer data 
transmission services to all exchanges (Office, 1970a; Bell Labs, 
1977, pp. 429-31). 

Replacing analog phone systems with digital ones, and copper 
cable with microwave relays or fiberoptic cables permitted even 
greater speed and accuracy of data transmission. This process 
began in the USA in the early 1960s, mainly on the longer haul 
lines of 500 miles or more. The systems introduced in the early 
to mid 1970s allowed transmission speeds ranging from 3000 to 
10,000 bps (Bell Labs, 1977, p. 109). 

These increased capacities of phone lines could not have 
been used unless the speed of modems connecting data devices 
(including fax machines) to the lines also improved. This is a 
separate story; for present purposes it is sufficient to note the 
mutually-reinforcing nature of both processes as greater speed in 
one led to demands for equal speed in the other. In the 1970s, 
modems available for ordinary phone lines commonly operated at 
approximately 300, 1200, or 2400 bps. The V.29 modem introduced 
in 1980 was capable of transmitting at 9600 bits/second, but its 
designers assumed it could only be used on high speed data lines 
because ordinary voice lines used in their normal two-way ("full 
duplex") mode could transmit no faster than 4800 bps. A few 
users engineers soon discovered thet they could actually send at 
9600 bps since fax calls are one-way "conversations" allowing 
increased speed by using the lines at half duplex (Bodson et al 
19). 

While fax users did not worry about these technological 
details, they did react to the increases in speed and convenince 
they brought. Some of the changes, particularly the shift to 
flat-bed and self-feeding machines and the superseding of 
electrochemical papers, made fax machines more convenient. The 
shift to and improvement of the public switched telephone network 
both made fax machines more convenient since more people had 
phones available than either telegraph lines or radio 
transmitters and improved their cost competitiveness with other 
message technologies. Any improvement in speed and accuracy also 
improved cost competitiveness. Improved technology thus lowered 
both the economic and the social barriers to wide adoption of fax 
machines. 


ECONOMIC BARRIERS 
The overcoming of economic barriers sometimes depended on 
solving the technological problems, and sometimes on broader 
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developments that made fax more competitive with other methods of 
communication. In the 1960s, the economic barriers were still 
high enough that fax machines were confined to specialized users. 
Global and more local wire services used dedicated networks to 
transmit news photos. Wire and radio systems transmitted weather 
maps to meteorological offices, newspapers, ships, and airports. 
Police departments used high-speed fax to exchange mug shots and 
fingerprints. Certain large firms, such as railroads, shipping 
companies, and steel makers, used internal fax systems to speed 
orders and inventory information from one site to another 
(Costigan 1971, pp. 13-20). The Tokyo Asahi Shimbun began 
experimenting with systems for sending page masters to remote 
printing plants by fax in 1959, and Western demonstrations of 
such systems occurred in 1965-67 (Russell 1981, p. 406). 

A few pioneers were trying to develop other markets. 

Western Union’s "Desk Fax" system, used to speed the delivery of 
telegrams between customer premises and Western Union offices 
included about 35,000 machines in January 1959. It was limited 
to larger customers who would otherwise have teleprinters, and 
popular with them because it was easier to use. Western Union 
liked it because intalling a Desk Fax cost $300 instead of the 
$700 needed for a teleprinter (Most 1959, p. 15?). In the early 
1960s Western Union experimented with placing Desk Faxes in hotel 
lobbies, railroad stations, and other public locations, but 
removed them after vandalism became too great (Costigan 1971, p. 
26). In Japan Nippon Telegraph and Telephone operated a similar 
system (Coopersmith 1993, p. 47). 

Improvements in the technology made possible significant 
reductions in user costs. Fax manufacturers were somewhat slow 
to take advantage of solid state (transistor) components; even in 
1965 most fax machines relied on vacuum tubes (Costigan 1971, p. 
38). Once they made the switch, however, they were able to 
produce smaller, more reliable units. Fax manufacturers were 
quicker to take advantage of later electronic advances, including 
integrated circuits permitting greater miniturization of 
components and charged-coupled devices (CCDs) for scanning. 
Moving from analog to digital signals not only increased 
transmission speed; it also allowed further reduction of 
manufacturing costs (Bodson et al 1992, p. 3). 

All the related improvements of fax machines, phone lines, 
and modems that reduced transmission time so greatly led to 
dramatic reductions in one major cost of fax usage: phone company 
connect time charges. Pre-1970 fax machines connected to the 
public phone network needed six minutes to transmit a 300-word 
document on business-sized (A4 or 8.5x1l inch) paper. This meant 
paying for a nine-minute call because the two machines had to be 
connected and synchronized before transmission could start. A 
three-minute per page speed became industry standard in 1970-71. 
One-minute per page speeds became common in 1975 (Inernational 
Resource Development, Inc. 1989, p. 14), and 20 seconds per page 
became common with after 1980. The process of connection and 
synchronization between machines was also made faster, dropping 
to about 15 seconds in 1980. Fax users also benefitted from the 


decrease in telephone rates that occurred with changes in 
government telecommunications policy in the 1970s and 1980s. 

Rate reductions resulted from the changes in telephone 
regulations discussed below, but registered with users as an 
additional reduction of costs. 

The lower connection charges attained by increasing fax 
speed were not initially enough to overcome all the economic 
barriers to wide diffusion of fax machines. The initial one- 
minute and sub-minute per page machines were very expensive, 
keeping acquisition or lease costs beyond the reach of medium and 
small firms. In 1973 Larry Wells estimated that a user needed to 
be sending or receiving at least 12.5 messages a business day, or 
about 250 a month, to justify the $200/month leasing cost of the 
new faster machines. A few users did exceed that threashold, but 
the average user was handling less than 70 messages a month at 
the time (Wells 1973, p. 74). 

Even at higher volumes, total cost was not always in fax’s 
favor. Frank DiSanto (1971, p. 13) estimated the full per-page 
costs of different ways to send single-spaced 550-word letters as 
follows: 


New York to Chicago, business hour phone rates: 


100/month 500/month 1000/month 


fax $2.85 $2.25 $2.18 


telex $2.54 $2.06 $2.00 
TWX $2.75 $-- -- 


New York to San Francisco, business hour phone rates: 


100/month 500/month 1000/month 


fax $3.45 $2.85 $2.78 


telex $4.49 $4.02 $3.95 


TWX $4.85 $4.33 $4.26 


The effect of price-reducing technological improvements 
after 1980 is apparent in the following comparisons among using 
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fax, telex, and TWX for US-based users having a leased line 
(Wexler 1984, p. 118): 
1975 fax 1980 fax telex TWX 


transmission 100 wpm 300 wpm 66wpm 90 wpm 
speed 


operator $0.16/min $0.16/min $0.16/min $0.16/min 
wages 


leased line $0.35/min $0.35/min — 


line use $1.78/min $1.78/min $1.92/min $1.92/min 
USA-Europe 


access line $18/mo $18/mo $43/mo $43 /mo 


machine $110/mo $165/mo $76.50/mo $89/mo 
lease 


Fax users relying on ordinary phone lines and having programmable 
machines capable of sending at night would be able to reduce 
costs even further. 

Two sets of changes shifted price comparisons more 
definitely in fax’s favor during the late 1980s. First, the cost 
of fax machines was reduced dramatically as manufacturing costs 
decreased. In 1980 the first of the new subminute-per-page 
machines cost $12,000 to $15,000 each (Bodson et al 1992, p. 
231); in 1983 a "no frills" model subminute per page machine cost 
about $2600 (Schreiber 1983, p. 130). In 1989 the US and 
Japanese markets had divided into four main segments. For $1000 
or less occasional users could acquire basic fax machines capable 
receiving unattended. These were economical for users sending 
and receiving a few pages a day. Midrange machines costing $1500 
to $2500 offered thermal printing, limited automatic feed of 
documents, redialling, delayed transmission (loading and 
programming to send during night hours), and polling (calling a 
defined set of other fax machines and receiving any transmissions 
they had waiting). These were the best choice for users dealing 
with a few hundred pages a day. Higher end machines costing 
$2500 to $3500 offered faster transmission by additional data 
compression, security features, and broadcasting (sending the 
same fax to a preselected set of other machines). However these 
were not economical unless the user was dealing with more than a 
thousand pages in and out a day. The top of the market, at $4000 
or more, consisted of integrated fax/photocopiers or fax/laser 
printers with large store and forward capacity (International 
Resource Development, Inc. 1989, p. ). Even at 1983 prices 
medium and small firms could afford fax machines; at 1989 prices 
individuals working at home could have them. Prices did not come 
down as dramatically in Europe. There machines cost about double 
what they did in the USA during the late 1980s and early 1990s 
(Bodson et al 1992, p. 236-37). 
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Second, the costs of competing methods of sending messages 
and images either remained steady or rose. Telex and TWX also 
benefitted from lower phone rates, but the cost of acquiring 
machines remained fairly steady and hiring skilled operators rose 
with wage or benefits increases. Postal and courier rates went 
up in many countries. Where phone rates were decreasing at the 
same time, fax became more competitive with postal services. By 
1989 fax was fully competitive with overnight mail or courier 
services. For documents less than 150 pages long, faxing at 
night rates in the US was cheaper than the Federal Express 
courier system in early 1989 (International Resource Development, 
Ine., 1969, p. 34). 

A mass market would not have developed without common 
Standards among fax machine makers. The global shift from 
proprietary technologies to common standards would have occurred 
more slowly without the ITU International Consultative Committee 
on Telegraphs and Telephones (CCITT, from its name in French). 
The office fax market was not like the weather fax network, in 
which users rapidly clustered around standards set by the US Air 
Force (as the Army Air Corps) during World War II (Bodson et al. 
1992, p. 297). Even the newsphoto machines were built to 
different standards in North America and Europe, obliging 
services collecting material in both areas to have at least 
office in each supplied with both types of machine (Costigan 

In the 1950s each manufacturer made machines to its own 
Standards and resisted making them compatible with each others’ 
products. This assured each a sales base because the office 
networks which were the main customers had to select a common 
Supplier. At the same time, by limiting users to communication 
with others possessing the same type of machine, it reduced 
incentives to buy among medium and small users who would not be 
creating large internal networks. Western European manufacturers 
moved to standardization among themselves in the early 1960s, 
using the CCITT to write the Group 1 standard in 1968. This 
assured that the national PTTs would adopt compatible definitions 
of the equipment, something they would not do in the absence of 
internationally-agreed standards. This gave the potential, not 
fully realized, of a Europe-wide rather than separate national 
markets. US manufacturers did not participate in this effort, in 
part because they regarded CCITT as European-dominated, and 
resisted adopting Group 1 later because they (like the Europeans) 
believed their design features were superior (Costigan 1971, p. 
189?; Bodson et al 1992, p. 302). While US makers also agreed on 
a fairly loose standard through technical committee TR-29 of the 
Electronics Industry Association in 1968, it was not compatible 
in all respects with the CCITT Group 1 standard. Japanese makers 
were pushed into standardization by the Ministry of Posts and 
Telegraphs in the early 1970s, but were not yet looking outward 
because there was an ample market at home and the Ministry was 
discouraging them from working on the acoustically coupled 
systems then prevailing in the US (Alexander 1973, p. 126). 

US and European makers got together in the early 1970s as US 
makers began developing 3 minute per page machines. This time, 


CCITT had active participation from both sides of the Atlantic 
and also ran comparison tests to determine which design had the 
best mix of features. The system developed by Graphic Sciences 
in the USA emerged the winner, and became the basis of the CCITT 
Group 2 standard agreed in 1976. Most manufacturers then 
standardized around it. With this broad endorsement, Group 2 
also attracted interest from the Japanese makers (Bodson et al 
1992, p. 303), who were just beginning to scan export horizons. 
Group 2 did serve its purpose. By 1978, fax machines came in 
three types: a shrinking pool of 6 minute analog machines running 
on North American or CCITT Group 1 standards, a growing pool of 3 
minute analog machines running on CCITT Group 2 standard, and new 
1 minute digital machines that could run on, but not be used to 
full advantage with, the Group 2 standard. 

Both Group 1 and Group 2 were analog standards, with signals 
carried by frequency modulation techniques. The move to digital 
phone networks was partly covered by analog/digital conversion, 
but in the mid-1970s fax machine designers were looking toward 
all-digital machines to take advantage of the new telephone line 
technology and other electronics advances. However, none wanted 
to get too far along in its design effort without knowing what 
standards would be adopted. Thus Group 2 was hardly adopted 
before there was a push, particularly from the Japanese makers 
(International Resource Development, Inc 1989, p. 16), for a new 
round of CCITT standard-writing that would guide rather than 
follow the industry. The Group 3 standard emerged in 1980 after 
discussions including engineers from Europe, North America, and 
Japan. Though the Group 2 standard was also global, the Group 3 
Standard became the backbone of the fax explosion because it 
allowed the features that made digital fax highly cost- 
competitive with other message services. In particular, lashing 
the formidible Japanese and other East Asian manufacturing 
capability to it assured that fax machines, like electronic 
devices generally, would decrease in cost and increase in 
features as the microelectronic revolution extended to wider 
fields than computers. As Bodson et al concluded in 1992, 
"...without good international standards, all business use of 
fax, including Group 3, would still be struggling for acceptance 
in the business community" (p. 7). 


SOCIAL BARRIERS 

Though technical effectiveness and economic cost- 
effectiveness are important to adoption of new technologies, 
there is also a separate element of perceived need in potential 
users’ decisions to adopt a new technology. Perceived need is 
affected by factors other than cost effectiveness. Technologies 
that seem to violate social norms are less likely to be adopted. 
Particular features of a technology may make it, or a particular 
variant of it, more or.less appealing. For instance, Indian 
soldiers had no particular objections to rifles in the 1850s, but 
rebelled when told that the grease used on the cartridges, the 
end of which had to be butten off before loading, was animal cow 
or pig fat (Majumdar 1963, pp. 69-72). 


Even when a new technology or particular embodiment of it do 
not raise major social or cultural objections, use will not 
spread widely until many people become convinced that they need 
it. Obviously innovaters try to instill this sense through 
advertising, travelling salespeople, exhibits at trade fairs and 
other forms of publicity. Yet it is well known that individuals’ 
readiness to adopt new technology for themselves, their 
household, their group, or their firm differs. Some experts on 
technology diffusion even argue that propensity to try a new 
technology is normally distributed with a few early adopters 
ready to try new things even before they are fully proven, a 
large number of later adopters, and a small tail of lagging 
adopters (e.g., Parker 1974, p. 104). Publicity can induce 
people to try a technology, but a strong sense of need will be 
required for continued use. 

While most advances in fax technology before 1975 occurred 
in Europe and the United States, the Japanese were the first to 
reach a saturated niche market and then a mass market because 
they had an additional reason to view fax as a needed technology. 
As Thomas Edison (Coopersmith 1993, p. 47) and others recognized 
early in the century, Japanese (and Chinese) writing was 
difficult to translate into Morse and telex codes. These codes 
are efficient with the 26-character Roman alphabet - sometimes 
supplemented by 5 or 6 accented characters - used in Europe and 
North America. However, they are not efficient with Japanese. 
The 4000 Chinese characters of kanji used along with the syllabic 
kana script in Japan present formidible coding problems that were 
not really solved until development of computer word processing. 
Optical scanning of handwritten or printed material provided a 
far easier way to send Japanese-language messages. 

This linguistic difference had several results relevant to 
fax markets. First, telex never gained a large market in Japan. 
This eliminated the strongest competitor and shifted cost 
calculations accordingly. The high interest in scanning meant 
that fax machines were eagerly received, contributing to rapid 
building of a strong user base. Leaving aside the Western Union 
and NTT fax-telegraph connections (I assume) 50,000 fax machines 
were sold in Japan and about 15,000 in the USA between 1945 and 
1970 (Business Week 1970b, p. 30). This larger market gave 
Japanese manufacturers an important lead in assembly experience. 
Their lead was great enough that US-based innovators were 
entering into production agreements with Japanese firms even in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s. As Frank J. DiSanto of Visuyal 
Sciences Inc. noted in 1970, "to [manufacture] here would be to 
reinvent the wheel" (quoted in Business Week 1970b, p. 30). 
Though European manufacturers held on to a larger portion of the 
European market, Japanese firms operating under their own name or 
as contract manufacturers for US firms have been the leading 
Suppliers in the US since the early 1980s. 

The advantages of scanning for the local language encouraged 
the Japanese government to take an early interest in promoting 
fax. The Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs, unlike its more 
telex-oriented counterpart agencies elsewhere, was promoting fax 


research and development through research contracts and purchases 
of machines. This it is not surprising that Nippon Telegraph and 
Telephone had the largest fax R&D lab in the world in the 1970s. 
The Ministry was also important in shifting Japanese firms from 
proprietary to open standards by pressing for standardization 
(Coopersmith 1993, pp. 47-48). This Ministry interest also 
assured that fax technology was given attention as the Japanese 
government and large Japanese corporations collaborated in 
shifting the national economy towards exploitation of the 
microelectronic revolution in the mid 1970s. This paid off in 
the 1980s in the form of a commanding lead in reliable and lowest 
cost manufacturing that pushed most of the remaining US 
competitots out of the market and permitted maintaining market 
share even against South Korean newcomers. 

The linguistic reasons for interest, and to a lesser extent 
the dense networks of communication among lead firms and their 
various subcontractors, meant that the Japanese were the first to 
reach the large "user base" essential to a mass market in any 
communications technology. It is probably true that no 
communications technology has gotten through the early phase of 
building a user base without a strong provider - an ambitious 
firm or a concerned government agency - carrying the early 
development costs (Abler 1991, p. 37). However even a strong 
provider can get discouraged if users refuse to take it up. 
Discouragement with modest results has been offered as the reason 
why most US fax makers, who were still competitive with the 
Japanese in the early 1970s, failed to make the investments 
necessary to move from the prevailing analog to the new digital 
technology (Coopersmith 1993, p. 47). 

Even with a large user base, individuals and firms find it 
easier to adopt technologies that are relatively easy and 
pleasant to use. What is "easy" and "pleasant" obviously depends 
on the context. In enclosed office spaces, pleasantness involves 
low noise levels, lack of odor, small enough size to place 
machines close to users rather than in a separate space, and 
attractive appearance. Ease involves making operation simple 
enough that extensive training is not required to run the 
machine. Even cylindar-feed fax machines were reasonably easy to 
use, and did not require specially-trained operators as did 
telex. Operation became even easier with automatic connection 
and synchronization between two fax machines ("handshaking") , 
automatic paper loading, automatic cutting of paper on faxes 
received, and programmable dialing. They were not always 
pleasant. Even in the late 1960s fax machines were noisy because 
of their impact printers and smelly because of the chamicals used 
to treat the paper. As Tom Alexander noted, business executives 
persuaded to try one would start with it on their own desks, move 
it to their secretary’s desk within two weeks, and then to the 
mail room after the secretary complained about the noise 
(Alexander 1973, p. xx). The move to electrostatic printing 
ended the chemical smell problem, and shifts to xerography, 
laser, and ink jet printing reduced the noise. Fax machines are 
not sufficiently small, odorless, low noise, and attractive to be 


placed in any office or room without occupants feeling imposed 
upon. 


POLITICAL BARRIERS 


Few governments imposed direct barriers to fax machines. 
Many were caught unaware by their development into a mass market 
item. Even among those initially caught unaware, it did not take 
long to figure out that fax use (and thereby possession sine few 
people buy something they know they cannot use) could be limited 
by limiting access to suitable telephone connections. Except in 
the area of encouraging local manufacturers, where direct 
measures of protection from imports is needed, the political 
barriers to fax have generally been indirect. 

These indirect barriers have been effective wherever 
governments insisted on maintaining them. Fax usage did not 
spread much in Leninist states during the 1980s and still is 
relatively low in large parts of the Third World. High concern 
about information flows, whether among the population or across 
the border, induced many governments to limit the telephone 
network by charging high installation costs, imposing lengthy 
waits for phones, delaying installation of automatic dialing 
equipment for international calls, or limiting the extent of the 
wire or microwave systems carrying telephone service. Many Third 
World governments kept the telephone system relatively small 
because they regarded other regarded other investments as more 
important to promoting economic development, a view shared by 
many Western development specialists and the staffs of 
multilateral lending agencies. These attitudes began to change 
in the late 1970s; by the mid-1980s there was broad consensus 
that good domestic and international communications are important 
for all countries and should receive higher priority in 
investment plans (McPhail and McPhail 1987; Dixon 1990). Actual 
access to telephones is still very mixed, however. Among East 
Asian newly industrial countries, fax usage is not far behind 
that in the USA or Europe. Among other countries, it lags 
considerably. This is not surprising in the small least 
developed countries, but India, which has some highly advanced 
economic sectors, still has a phone system infrastructure is weak 
enough to inhibit fax (Singhal and Rogers 1989, pp. 200-1). This 
does not mean there is no fax usage in such countries. Even 
private users in the larger Third World cities have access via 
their firm or stores that have added fax as a sideline (Zuckman 
1993; try for other sources; maybe see what in the various fax 
directories) . 

Proving that fax machines could use ordinary phone lines did 
not immediately open the way to connecting them. Phone providers 
- whether regulated private firms as in Japan and the USA or 
ministries of posts, telephones, and telegraphs as in Europe 
were not always receptive to fax users’ needs. The 
photojournalists using the Times Facsimile Company equipment in 
the late 1930s had to persuade switchboard operators that noise 
during their calls did not mean they had hung up and the operator 
should break the connection (Bodson et al, 1992, p. 293). While 


this was easily accomplished, other obstacles remained. 
Governments responded to telephone providers’ concerns about 
electrical problems from nonstandard equipment by prohibiting 
direct connection between fax machines and the public switched 
telephone network. In most countries, the connection equipment 
also had to be leased from the telephone provider and generally 
at a monopoly price. 

Here, aS in other aspects of telecommunication, the US 
government led the way in reducing regulatory barriers. The Bell 
System began permitting fax usage on regular as well as leased 
lines on condition that the customer lease a Bell System Data Set 
602A that combined a coupler with an analog modem. Though the 
device worked well, fax manufacturers did not like the 
requirement because they had to redesign their machines to bypass 
the internal modems they had already built in. Though fax 
manufacturers and users were not sufficiently numerous to affect 
regulatory policy, they benefitted directly from the activities 
of large data users and others desiring a loosening of the rules. 
The US Carterphone Decision of 1967 operied the way to use of 
customer-owned equipment of all sorts so long as it was connected 
by acoustic coupler. This was a clumsy compromise, which was 
ended in July 1969 with a decision permitting use of Bell- 
provided electronic coupler. In June 1978 the FCC Part 68 
regulations allowed direct connection of any equipment that met 
the specifications defined in the regulations. Fax machine 
makers quickly incorporated such couplers into their machines, 
eliminating the need for a separate piece of equipment (Bodson et 
al 1992, pp. 299-203). 

Though stating later, the Japanese leapfroged the US 
regulatory process by permitting direct connection of customer- 
owned fax machines to the public telephone network in 1972 
(Kaneko 1986, p. 51). Korea followed somewhat later, in 1983 
(source). Equipment rules did not change in Western Europe until 
later. Through the 1980s, each national PTT ministry defined the 
equipment that could be connected to the telephone network and 
tended to monopolize its provision. The European Community 
directive requiring PTTs to give up their monopolies on terminal 
equipment took effect in 1991 (Sandholtz 1993, pp. 262-63). The 
Europeans also suffered a barrier not experienced by the Japanese 
and Americans. Though the PTTs were also offering digital 
systems and advanced data services in the 1980s, slight 
differences in national networks meant that they could not always 
be used to full advantage across national borders. On domestic 
calls European users could use the X.25 standard at its full 
rated 9.6 kilobits/second but on international calls they usually 
had to drop down to 4.8 kilobits/second (Sandholtz 1993, p. 247). 
In South Korea growth of domestic use was slow until the 
government permited direct electronic connection of fax machines 
to the telephone network in 1983 (Kaneko 1986, p. ). 

Telephone tariff structures also affected fax usage. In the 
USA, for instance, the Bell system had a three-minute minimum 
charge on longdistance calls during business hours until 197-. 
This inhibited use of one minute per page machines, and would 
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have been extremely discouraging to development of Group 3 fax 
with its 20 second per page speed since most faxes consist of one 
page documents. Western European users not only faced higher 
long distance charges than their UK and US counterparts in the 
1980s, national rate-setting meant that calling one way (say 
Madrid to Amsterdam) could cost considerably more than calling 
the other way (Amsterdam to Madrid) (Economist, 1993). 


CONCLUSION 

In the mid 1960s, fax was well established in a number of 
niche markets, including "wirephotos," transmission of newspaper 
masters for remote printing, and internal communications within 
railraods and large companies coordinating dispersed operations 
from central offices. These markets were probably at or close to 
Saturation in 1970. Without the increases in speed and 
convenience that came with the developmebnts of the 1970s and 
1980s, fax would have remained a niche market. However, these 
technical improvements alone did not suffice to make fax a mass 
market item. Reduction of economic, and political barriers had 
to occur as well. 

The economic barriers came down for direct and indirect 
reasons. Advances in microelectronics permitted a vast reduction 
of manufacturing costs, getting the price of machines down to 
levels where even small firms and individuals could purchase a 
relatively simple, but still fully functional, machine. The 
actual appearance of mass markets then fed back into reducing 
per-machine manufacturing cost by permitting firms to capture 
economies of scale and take greater advantage of learning by 
doing. Reliable technology and mass markets also encouraged 
greater competition among sellers, with mail order and other 
office equipment shops rather than fax manufacturers becoming the 
primary point of sale. Ecomonic barriers were reduced indirectly 
with changes in telephone regulations that permitted or mandated 
lowering long distance tolls or exposed telephone companies to 
greater competition so made them more accommodating of customer 
desires to attach data equipment of various types (including fax 
machines) to the network. 

The elimination of one economic barrier to a mass market, 
lack of standard equipment, was greatly hastened by the 
activities of an intergovernmental technical organization - ITU’s 
CCITT. It played a crucial role in facilitating the process by 
which manufacturers in all parts of the world shifted from 
proprietary to common standards. This means that fax machine 
users (unlike electronic mail users) can communicate equally well 
with any other fax user anywhere in the world. The fax user base 
is thus global, not national. Though individual and household 
users probably still react to the size of the national or more 
local user base, small and medium firms with any amount of cross- 
border activity also react to the global user base. 

While the reduction of economic barriers relating to 
manufacture of fax machines has had similar effects in most parts 
of the world, the reductions stemming from lower telephone 
charges have been felt more in some areas than in others. Japan 


and the USA have taken the lead in telecommunications 
liberalization, with the UK and some East Asian NICs a few years 
behind. Liberalization is now coming to Western Europe, Eastern 
Europe, the former USSR, and much of Latin America. 

Political barriers have been important, and have fallen 
unevenly. Today very few governments rely on direct barriers to 
fax machine possession. Many do, however, retain indirect ones. 
Some national governments have reduced the indirect political 
barriers by liberalizing telecommunications policy, but others 
have maintained their indirect political barriers by keeping 
telephone service limited, expensive, or both. 

Social barriers were never significant. The same 
technological advances that made fax-machines faster and more 
reliable also made them more convenient and pleasant. Once mass 
markets took off, firms and individuals had no particular reason 
to resist the machines, and peer pressure to have one because 
others did could work full strength. The most important social 
factor was a push, not an inhibition: the complicated Japanese 
writing system that made Japanese users more interested in fax 
than in telex. 

Based on economics alone, the mass fax market should have 
developed first in the USA. US designers had a significant lead 
in fax and related technologies throughout the 1970s and early 
1980s. US firms and fax users were perfectly willing to purchase 
Japanese-made as well as domestic-made machines. The US phone 
system was also made fax-friendly through technological and 
regulatory changes earlier than other countries’ phone systems 
(with the Japanese was not far behind). 

Yet the mass market actually emerged first in Japan. This 
did not depend so much on the Japanese advantages application of 
microelectronic technology to reducing manufacturing costs. Many 
US fax suppliers took advantage of this through production 
agreements with Japanese firms. The four years’ difference is 
best explained by differetn receptivity among users. Japanese 
users faced different cost comparisons between message 
technologies because of language. Telex could compete with fax 
for words-only messages in Europe and North America through the 
1980s; the complexities of writing in kanji and kana created 
coding problems that meant telex had hardly spread in Japan. Fax 
faced much less competition. This was enough to push the 
Japanese market ahead of the US one. 

The four years’ lag between development of US and of Western 
European mass markets stems mainly from differences in the 
political barriers to fax technology on the two continents. 
European governments have been slower to reduce equipment 
connection restrictions and drop phone rates to the point that 
fax easily beats telex on cost. Incompatibilities of national 
phone networks have been sufficient to prevent taking full 
advantage of the speed available with CCITT Group 3 fax machines 
on international calls. This has kept Europe somewhat divided 
into national fax markets since the large economies of 9600 bps 
data transmission could be realized only at home. Direct 
political barriers, in the form of import protection for European 
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manufacturers, have kept machine prices higher in Western Europe. 
This also delayed development of the mass market. 
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Managed competition. Health Insurance Purchasing Cooperatives. Health 
Alliances. These terms, and the complex concepts that they represent, are not 
exactly part of the common-place vocabulary and experiences of the average 
American. They are, however, cascading with extraordinary regularity from the 
mouths of every health policy specialist worth his or her salt. They animate what is 
likely to be the most encompassing health care reform proposal introduced by a 
US. president since Harry Truman offered his compulsory insurance scheme in the 
1940s. Since the time of Truman's failed attempt to secure publicly funded health 
insurance for all U.S. citizens, policy specialists, reform advocates, government 
officials, and elected representatives have had the opportunity to survey a vast range 
of programs, approaches, and experiences, both here and abroad. International 
comparisons in particular have yielded a wealth of detailed information about what 
types of health care financing mechanisms seem to have the greatest capacity for 
balancing the extraordinary and typically contradictory pressures of universal access 
to care, rational utilization of services, promotion of high quality care, and effective 
control of costs. The chance to rebuild our health care system on the basis of tested 
ideas borrowed across time and space is perhaps unprecedented (see Rose 1993). 


What is emerging in the current U.S. health care reform debate from this 
unusual long-term opportunity for social policy learning, meaning "a deliberate 
attempt to adjust the goals or techniques of policy in response to past experience 
and new information" (Hall 1993, p. 278)? An integrated amalgam of empirically 
verified and appropriately tailored mechanisms for financing and coordinating the 
delivery of different kinds of care? Not exactly. Instead, after nearly a half century 
of being able to observe functioning systems in practice, we are on the verge of 
watching one of the most thoughtful and policy sophisticated presidents in U.S. 
history introduce, with numerous congressional allies, a reform plan that some fear 
has more do with theory and the chalk board than with actual experience and the 
lab coat (Marmor and Mashaw 1993). It is also being sold, at least in part, on the 
basis of its proximity to the existing policy legacy, when other interpretations suggest 
instead that it would demand unprecedented disruptions of existing modes of care 
delivery by shifting millions of people into new managed care networks and would 
depend upon as yet untested institutional arrangements (Marmor and Mashaw 1993; 
Mashaw and Marmor 1993). What is going on here? How can President Clinton's 
choices and actions be best understood by those who believe alternative models 
have better track records in the field? What is the impact of policy legacies on 
contemporary health care policy making in the U.S. national government? What 
role is there for lessons from the indigenous past and international settings? What 
kinds of lessons affect policy choices? What might our current experience suggest 
about the nature of policy learning in the United States? 


The Recognition of Policy Legacies 


Not all that long ago, one might have derived from the social science and 
public policy literatures the impression that specific policy-making events could be 
well understand without reference to factors beyond the immediate political, 
institutional, and interpersonal context in which they transpired. Knowing the 
players in the game, their vantage points and institutional resources, as well as the 
vectors of interest-group influence and general electoral incentives, were thought 
sufficient to model the process of policy deliberation and choice. Largely as the 
consequence of resurgent historically-based institutional analysis, mixed with cross- 
national studies comparing divergent policy outcomes in nations that otherwise 
confront similar immediate circumstances or executive preferences, we enjoy a 
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much enhanced appreciation for the motivating and constraining legacies created by 
previous policy debate, action, and implementation (Hall 1986; Morone 1990; 
Pierson 1992; Skocpol 1992; Walker 1991; Weir and Skocpol 1985; Weir 1992). As 
stated by Theda Skocpol, 


Too often social scientists who study national systems of social 
provision forget that policies, once enacted, restructure subsequent 
political processes. Analysts typically look only for synchronic 
determinants of policies -- for example, in current social interests or in 
existing political alliances. In addition, however, we must examine 
patterns unfolding over time (and not only long-term macroscopic 
processes of social change and polity reorganization). We must make 
social policies the starting points as well as the end points of analysis: 
As politics creates policies, policies also remake politics....Policies not 
only flow from prior institutions and politics; they also reshape 
institutions and politics, making some future developments more 
likely, and hindering the possibilities for others (1992, p. 58, 531). 


We now know that it is almost impossible to give an accurate account of a 
policy's politics and possibilities without first exploring what has come before, with 
regard to both the specific policy domain and the broader history of private power 
and public authority in the society. As Theda Skocpol (1993) argues so forcefully, 
past policy decisions recast the polity by creating lenses through which the 
substantive contours of subsequent proposed innovations are interpreted, realigning 
the patterns of mobilization and distribution of resources among organized interests, 
and influencing the design and sophistication of state administrative capacities. 
Paul Pierson (1992) synthesizes the developing literature on these attributes of 
policy legacy and "feedback," and adds to them their direct impact on agenda setting 
and the ways in which previously implemented policies and their effects "lock in" 
future policy choices by solidifying social and economic networks that effectively 
threaten the viability of particular options that might have been sustainable in an 
earlier policy environment. The public choice literature, too, often accused in the 
past of static modeling axiomatically based on the assumption of independent and 
stable preferences, now incorporates a dynamism reflecting ongoing interactions 
among changing institutions, shifting incentives, and evolving preferences (see 
Shepsle 1986; 1989). Policy legacies shape current knowledge and information 
about options, recast the distribution of resources possessed by players in the 
system, influence the direction of electoral and other incentives, and thus 
continuously transform the decision matrix of each participant. 


Imagine trying to explain the passage of Medicare and Medicaid in 1965, and 
particularly their differences from successfully enacted health care reform initiatives 
in other nations, without fully embracing the legacy of previous health care reform 
debates. One could suggest, quite legitimately, that Medicare was the product of 
presidential influence over the legislative agenda, a beneficiary of favorable 
electoral fortunes in 1964, along with a vibrant economy, while also reflecting the 
political influence then enjoyed by organized medicine. However accurate in its 
own terms, however, this characterization begs the question, why Medicare? Why a 
program of health insurance coverage for the elderly alone? And why did a 
president, heir to the martyred Kennedy's legacy, winner of a historic landslide, and 
whose party possessed the largest majorities on Capitol Hill since the 75th Congress 
(1937-38), initially proceed so tepidly with his predecessor's cautious plan, which 
offered no more than extremely limited hospital coverage? 
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The answers, of course, are obvious. The previous partisan struggles over the 
failed effort to enact compulsory national health insurance, inflamed with the 
antagonists’ rhetoric of protecting American freedoms against socialized tyranny, 
and in which the opposing American Medical Association could credibly claim 
victory, colored what everyone thought they knew about health care financing and 
what they considered viable in the American system (Marmor 1973; Poen 1979; 
Skidmore 1970). To borrow from Pierson's construction, for too many policy 
makers the merits of a fully publicly-financed system remained in doubt, the AMA 
and its allies had earlier convincingly demonstrated their political muscle and thus 
had augmented their already impressive political capital, the federal government did 
not have a sufficiently reliable record of directly administering such large-scale 
programs (at least in official perceptions of the public's perceptions -- see Jacobs 
1992), and the cumulative message of past experience, reified in the established 
networks of policy makers and advocates, suggested that ours was not a society in 
which a comprehensive, inclusive, and taxed-based system of financing health care 
was politically viable -- or even worth seriously discussing. In its place, a program 
directed at a deserving population that was beyond its years of productive 
employment and income generation, and that required relatively few public dollars 
and much reliance on existing private-sector administration, seemed compatible 
with the policy legacy as it was widely understood. 


Policy Legacies as Social Acts 


Our analytical task, however, is far more demanding than these reminders 
about policy legacies suggest. For better or for worse, cogent and colorful brochures 
reporting on the consensual status of today's policy legacies -- both how they have 
cast the current polity in which policy decisions are to made and what substantive 
information they convey about policy design and practice -- are not widely 
distributed to all the officials and advocates who will determine the next round of 
policy decisions. Learning, interpreting, defining, and projecting policy legacies and 
the lessons embedded within them is a collective social act, with all of its 
implications. It has to be done by someone or some many. Inevitably, who that 
someone is, or the many are, will have some impact on how the legacy is perceived. 


Quite often, it seems, policy learning and its product are the province of 
public officials, especially the career bureaucrats who manage the central activities 
of the state (Heclo 1974). That this kind of social learning is to be found in the state 
apparatus itself makes a good deal of sense (see Hall 1993). After all, of all the 
myriad players in the political system, bureaucrats are likely to have the longest, 
least disrupted, and most systematically cumulative exposure to the information, 
analysis, decisions, and implementation effects that constitute an evolving policy 
legacy. Theirs may well also be the kind of policy-making experience most imbued 
with what Hugh Heclo identifies as the "power" and "puzzle" of government, 
requiring "both deciding and knowing" (1974, p. 305), inseparable activities joined in 
"political reason" (Stone 1988). Further, while political scientists of an earlier era 
may have seen the state (a term they did not use) as merely doing the bidding of 
whatever social and political forces were at work, there is now considerable 
evidence that the permanent government retains a substantial degree of latitude, if 
not autonomy, in its actions (Heclo 1974; Nordlinger 1981; Skocpol 1985). To go 
back to the Medicare example, it should therefore not be surprising that an 
individual like Wilbur Cohen, a permanent fixture in the social security and health 
care reform scenes and often in the ranks of government, played an instrumental 
role in crafting the initial national health insurance proposals, learning the lessons 
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of their political failure, and defining the course of subsequent Medicare initiatives 
(see Marmor 1973; 1990). 


If social learning and its incorporation in new policy making were 
accomplished solely by career officials, one might anticipate a couple of 
ramifications for policy innovation. Internally codified policy analysis may take 
precedence over explicit judgments about electoral politics. Institutional memories 
would be long and easily sustained. At the same time, public accountability could 
be limited, with diminished responsiveness to changing public demands. A natural 
stodginess or small-"c" conservativism is also likely to pervade policy making and 
constrain creativity, commonly — at best, incremental adjustments to the 
Status quo. These attributes of social learning and policy making certainly have 
been witnessed in the actual practice of governance in the United States (and other 
democratic systems), but they hardly characterize the entire domain of public sector 
deliberation and action. In the health realm, the development and introduction of 
the such technocratic Medicare reforms as the resource-based relative value scale 
(RBRVS) for reimbursing physicians, the diagnosis-related groups (DRGs) 
prospective payment scheme for hospitals, and prospective payment for hospital 
capital expenditures probably fit this mold (although whether or not they represent 
incrementalism depends on how one chooses to define incremental) (see Smith 
1992). But how do we explain in these terms the effects of social learning on the 
initial passage of Medicare and Medicaid, and the repeated and frequently heated 
public debates about comprehensive reform strategies? How would national health 
insurance ever have been placed on the national agenda, discussed explicitly with 
references to the exploitable lessons to be derived from health care financing 
systems in the states and abroad? 


Peter Hall has made an invaluable contribution in establishing the more 
elaborate circumstances that need to be considered in evaluating social learning and 
the process by which it is introduced in policy decisions. He builds on what he refers 
to as "a central division within current analyses of the state:" 


Recent theories of the state can be divided into two types. On one 
side is a set of analyses that might be described as state-centric in that 
they emphasize the autonomy of the state from society pressure. 
These works suggest that policy is generally made by public officials 
operating with considerable independence from organizations like 
interest groups and political parties that transmit societal demands. 
On the other side is a range of theories that might be called state- 
structural. They, too, emphasize the impact on policy of the state's 
structure and its action, but they are less inclined to insist on the 
autonomy of the state vis-a-vis societal pressure. Instead, they accord 
interests groups, political parties, and other actors outside the state an 
important role in the policy process. Their main point is that the 
structure and past activities of the state often affect the nature or 
force of the demands that these actors articulate (1993; p. 276). 


Recognizing that variance in state autonomy is not only possible, but likely, Hall 
goes on to demonstrate that the level of state autonomy in social learning, and the 
range of involvement and level of influence of other actors in the pees system, 


vary depending on nature of the policy change. Adjustments of existing policy 
"instruments" within the established order of priorities, for example, are likely to be 
dominated by state actors responding to new information and experience. 
Modifications in the application of DRGs by the Health Care Financing 
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Administration (HCFA) would illustrate such a process. Few people outside of the 
agency, segments of the congressional committees of jurisdiction, hospital trade 
associations, and a constrained set of health policy specialists know enough about 
DRGs to even recognize that a change has occurred. 


When, however, policy change involves what Hall refers to as a shift in the 
policy paradigm -- the "interpretative framework" in which policy issues are judged -- 
then social learning and its effects are an entirely more public and inclusive affair, 
typically played out in the mass media and assessed according to a mixture of merit 
and power: 


..the process whereby one policy paradigm comes to replace another 
is likely to be more sociological than scientific. That is to say, 
although the changing views of experts may play a role, their views are 
likely to be controversial, and the choice between paradigms can 
rarely be made on scientific grounds alone. The movement from one 
paradigm to another will ultimately entail a set of judgements that is 
more political in tone, and the outcome will depend, not only on the 
arguments of competing factions, but on their positional advantages 
within a broader institutional framework,...(1993; p. 280). 


How to ensure universal access to medical care and effective containment of health 
care costs is undoubtedly a subject of much intense discussion in the halls of HCFA 
and other locales within the Department of Health and Human Services, but the 
discussions are just as intense in union halls and trade association conference rooms, 
at community forums and town meetings, and across dinner tables throughout 
America. Health care reform programs on television have drifted from a few 


specialized productions on PBS to being part of regular programming on the 
commercial networks, a sure sign that this is not a debate confined to the state. And 
in each venue, prominent among the topics considered are the potential lessons to 
be drawn from prior experience with Medicare and Medicaid, the ill-fated Medicare 
Catastrophic Coverage Act, as well as from existing and emerging systems beyond 
the federal government's own sphere, from Hawaii's to Vermont's, from Canada's to 
Germany's. 


Thus far I have tried to take this synthetic analysis from the general impact of 
policy legacies to the process of social learning. The past matters because previous 
policy activity affects the shape of institutions and the rules governing their 
procedures, and because it alters the meaning of interests and the contours of power 
in the political system. The past also matters because it presents current policy 
makers in those institutions, and those influencing them, with information -- indeed, 
ideas in all of their meaning -- about what may or may not happen when policies are 
crafted in certain ways. Both effects of the past constitute a loom of feedback; the 
latter introduces the process of policy-relevant social learning. It raises the question 
of who is generating and acquiring information, receiving ideas, learning, as well as 
interpreting and communicating (and manipulating) their message. Here there can 
be tremendous variance, depending on the kind of policy change that ultimately 
enlivens political discourse. Often the social-learning aspect of policy legacies is 
conducted by actors embedded deep in the state; other times we all participate. The 
results can be quite different. Exploring those differences in greater detail requires 
interjecting an additional layer of complexity, making an explicit distinction between 
two streams of social learning. 
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The Two Streams of Social Learning 


As a general proposition, despite the somewhat arid abstractions of earlier 
scholarship on the policy-making process, it is difficult to draw a clear line between 
the political and analytical aspects of social learning and argumentation. Harking 
back to Heclo, Hall states that "[t]he important point...is that ‘powering’ and 
‘puzzling’ often go together" (1993, p. 289). That proposition is, in fact, the core 
theme of Deborah Stone's volume, Policy Paradox and Political Reason (1988): 


This book has challenged the dichotomy of analysis and 
politics....My central argument is that the categories of thought behind 
reasoned analysis are themselves constructed in political struggle, and 
nonviolent political conflict is conducted primarily through reasoned 
analysis. It is not simply, therefore, a matter that sometimes analysis 
is used in partisan fashion or for political purposes. Reasoned 
analysis is necessarily political. It always involves choices to include 
some things and exclude others and to view the world in a particular 
way when other visions are possible. Policy analysis is political 
argument, and vice versa (p. 307, emphasis in the original). 


Because of sometimes sharp differences in the world view held by participants in the 
policy-making a. disputes over ideology and values, the potentially obtuse 
metaphysics of particular policy issues, and divergent interests, there is an 
inescapable ambiguity that surrounds the meaning of empirical policy experience, or 
the applicability of abstract policy theory. That ambiguity provides the invitation 
and the means for analysis and politics to merge. Knowledge is power, goes the old 
adage, but power becomes knowledge of the desired sort. 


How else can one account for the astounding diversity of conclusions about 
the observable workings of particular health care systems, such as Canada's? One 
would think that the Canadian system either has excessive queues, or it does not. 
Either the quality of care is high, or it is not. Either the public is satisfied with the 
system, or it is not. Either inadequacies in the system compel Canadians to cross 
the border in search of coronary by-pass surgery and other treatments, or 
irrationalities of the U.S. system (excessive supply of expensive surgical theaters) 
allow provincial governments in Canada to buy services here at a lower marginal 
cost. These should be issues open to careful empirical assessment and 
determination. Instead they are fodder for a cottage industry of myth making and 
rebuttal (Marmor and Mashaw 1990). A significant feature of social learning is the 
opportunity and incentive for "information," "knowledge," and "analysis" to reflect 
the interests and biases of whoever is communicating the conclusions -- in an AMA 
lobbying session with a congressional leader, during an academic conference on 
reform, as a feature of a pharmaceutical company's "public service" advertising, or 
within a firm's benefits brochure distributed to employees. 


As much as power and puzzling, politics and analysis, facts and framing our 
joined, however, there still remain two streams of social learning, which together set 
the stage for advancing or deferring policy innovation. The first involves substantive 
issues, the very analytical concerns I accept as a confluence of ideas and influence. 
There really is practice, experimentation, observation, analysis, learning, planning, 
and adjustment in policy, argued on the basis of facts (as they are perceived and 
construed). Policy change can and does occur because overtime we, in some sense, 
know more. Resulting from a better understanding of service needs, for example, 
any national long-term care financing program introduced in the future is going to 
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have a different kind of trigger for allocating benefits (e.g., the inability to perform 
activities of daily living, perhaps even a more precise score on a cognitive ability 
scale) than would have been true fifteen years ago (when a prior hospitalization 
threshold was the norm). In the 1960s we had not yet developed the technology for 
instituting a relative value scale for provider reimbursements, while today it is a 
functioning option. Although still fraught with limitations, the creation and use of 
implementable outcomes research and practice guidelines is now at hand. 


The second stream also requires information and judgment, a capacity to 
calibrate and recalibrate. But it is more overtly political. The second stream 
pertains to what we know and learn about what we can do politically. Let us call it 
the situational stream. No matter what works as policy, the question becomes what 
is enactable, implementable, and sustainable as a political and social concern? 
Opponents of single-payer financing mechanisms, for example, have two distinct 
quasi-analytical strategies. One is to use their institutional placement, political 
resources, and analytical perspective to generate and promote policy-related 
information that compellingly demonstrates that the single-payer model, in practice, 
does not perform acceptability according to widely accepted criteria. Others may 
"learn" from this "political reasoning" that this financing option is substantively 
inappropriate. The second strategy is to accept, or at least not directly challenge, 
the performance of a single-payer system, but rather to argue its lack of fit with our 
society's values and institutions. The objective here is to "teach" policy makers and 
the people to whom they listen that such a program is not socially or politically 
viable. Just as was the case with substantive learning, political learning is built upon 
empirical evidence derived from past experience. The battles over national health 
insurance in the 1930s, 1940s, and 1970s (and implicitly the 1960s) reveal, according 
to the opponents (and even some advocates), that the United States is not prepared 
to accept a fully or primarily government-financed system of health insurance (see 
Brecher 1992, especially Lawrence Brown selection; Peterson 1993a; 1993b). 


These are distinct streams of social learning. They could be pursued, or 
pursued successfully, by different sets of actors. There is little inherent in their 
natures to link them directly. They nonetheless become enmeshed, though, by two 
essential features of any political system. First, especially to the extent that learning 
and action must be either accomplished or ratified by elected officials, lessons 
drawn in the situational stream can foreclose certain options in the substantive 
stream, even options thought to have analytical merit. If you can't sell it, it's useless 
to the politician. Move on to the next best alternative that you can sell. Given the 
inclination to believe that the institutions of government and distribution of power 
in a political system are relatively stable, these determinations, once "learned", can 
be extremely difficult to reassess, even when warranted (Peterson 1993a; 1993b). 


Second, all successful policy making requires that specific leadership tasks be 
performed. Elsewhere I have labeled these policy entrepreneurship, politics 
entrepreneurship, and mobilization (Peterson 1992b). Policy entrepreneurship 
involves the generation, promotion, and brokerage of ideas. Politics 
entrepreneurship either recognizes and promotes an understanding of the political 
landscape, or actually transforms the landscape, creating entirely new opportunities 
for particular kinds of policy options (see Baumgartner and Jones 1993). 
Mobilization supplies the leadership that is instrumental for building and motivating 
the broad-based coalitions needed to pass legislative initiatives. If the chores of 
policy entrepreneurship and politics entrepreneurship were accomplished by 
different sets of leaders, then the independence of the substantive and situational 
streams could be maintained, and one set of interests or perspective would have a 
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more difficult time dominating the process of social learning. Often, however, these 
leadership tasks end up resting in the same hands. Senator Ted Kennedy, long an 
experienced policy entrepreneur who promoted national health insurance, is also a 
politics entrepreneur who has become convinced that the single-payer approach, 
regardless of its substantive merits, is situationally not possible in the U.S. Nothing 
could be more debilitating to the prospects of a policy approach than to have its 
protagonists learn the lessons of its inviability. 


It is worth noting that nothing about the process of social learning requires 
that the lessons be accurate, only that they count. "Learning," according to Hall, "is 
indicated when policy changes as a result of such a process....Note that this does not 
mean that policy becomes better or more efficient as a result of learning. Just as a 
child can learn bad habits, governments, too, may learn the ‘wrong’ lessons from a 
given experience" (pp. 278, 293). For example, I would suggest -- indeed have 
suggested (1993b) -- that the lessons so many have taken away from the failed 
attempt at national health insurance in the 1970s are decidedly miscast. What I wish 
to emphasize here is that government in any democratic society has two 
opportunities to get it wrong -- on substance and on viability -- which elevates the 
hurdles for beneficial policy change. It vastly complicates, in particular, the kind of 
lesson-drawing to be derived from "searching across space" (Rose 1993, ch. 5). 


Assessing the Policy Social-Learning Process in Health Care 


Hall has established that the nature of social learning changes -- involving 
different populations of participants -- depending on the genus of policy change. 


Fine-tuning policy instruments in response to new data occurs within the realm of 
state autonomy. Major policy shifts introduce a social-learning process that may 
comprise all kinds of participants reflecting broad social and economic demands and 
interests. Because I have divided social learning into two streams -- substantive and 
situational -- we can also elaborate upon which types of policy-making actors are 
likely to emphasize one or the other, or both, sorts of social learning. That will give 
us some clues about what happens when state autonomy breaks down, as well as 
furnish a basis for making some judgments about U.S. policy making in a 
comparative context. 


Imagine for a moment that there are three categories of influential 
participants in a policy-making process: Experts, Interesteds, and Politicians. 
Experts are knowledgeable policy specialists inside government (the core of the 
state policy apparatus) and outside government (in think tanks, on university 
campuses, ed. Their currency is policy information and analysis. Although, as 
Stone argues, politics and analysis can never be fully separated, the experts pride 
themselves on a faithfulness to ideas and the data, if you will. In a world that they 
controlled, substantive policy learning would dominate situational learning, or even 
conscious concerns about situational dynamics. 


Interesteds are the representatives of organized interests who wish to 
manipulate policy making to the advantage of their groups or clients. Given the 
power of ideas in policy discourse (Stone 1988), their positions, to be credible, 
require full participation in substantive social learning. But projecting their political 
advantage also means being able to exploit situational social learning to beneficial 
effect. As representatives of legitimate interests embedded in the larger public, they 
make a special claim to reflecting the political and social contours of the society. To 
succeed they thus must be masters of both streams of social learning. 


= 
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Politicians are the elected officials who must formally decide the course of 
government policy and regularly suffer the consequences of their decisions by 
standing for re-election in their constituencies. Certainly they have substantive 
interests, and thus a desire to benefit from that kind of social learning, but the direct 
tie of their fate to their constituents' evaluations causes them to emphasize 
situational social learning (see Arnold 1990). Politicians like what is possible. 
Books entitled Profiles in Courage are written for a reason. Just ask Bill Clinton 
after the recent budget fight. 


None of these policy makers and influentials, of course, operate in a vacuum. 
The public, naturally, constitutes an essential feature of the policy-making context -- 
as the source of societal demands when the issues are salient, and as the 
constituencies to which politicians respond or anticipate. An issue of no concern to 
the public is not likely to motivate politicians, and the policy game, as well as the 
social-learning enterprise, may be left to either experts alone, or experts together 
with interesteds. There are also the media, which function as "both a mirror of 
public opinion and a magnifying glass for the issues that it takes up" (Hall 1993, p. 
288). What the press covers, and how the subject is presented, can influence the 
Osition and role of experts, interesteds, and politicians in the aggregate and 
individually, as well as affect the character and consequences of social learning. 
Particular experts who attract the camera and the reporter more than others (say, 
economist Alain Enthoven), and interesteds who can sell a persuasive combination 
of substantively and situationally "learned" policy perspective (perhaps large 
insurance companies) can torque the policy debate in certain directions. The status 
of public attitudes and behavior, along with media activities, thus establish 
variations in the relevance of experts, interesteds, and politicians -- and the social 
learning they bring with them -- to policy change. 


Another source of variance can been seen comparatively by examining the 
nature of the polity in different nations. A parliamentary system, rooted in 
majoritarian politics and strong parties, administered within the tradition of a 
vigorous and extensive civil service, and incorporating corporatist relationships with 
major organized interests is likely to have quite different implications for social 
learning than a system with separate executive and legislative institutions sharing 
power, giving much authority to an open and decentralized legislature and 
autonomous permanent government, and organized by relatively weak political 
parties and extensively mobilized private interests. 


In many instances the parliamentary model so described emphasizes experts 
over interesteds, thus placing substantive over situational social learning. Long 
institutional memory is also assured. Where interesteds are important, they are 
relatively weakly armed to thwart action by pursuing strictly parochial lessons of 
substantive and situational analysis. Politicians, too, have limited incentive to 
emphasize situational lessons built on local constituencies or narrow interests. The 
question of what kinds of policy are possible, therefore, can be answered with a 
fairly wide-ranging set of options, and is perhaps less sensitive to the effects of 
changes in the public and the media. 


By contrast, a more decentralized and open system, such as that found in the 
United States, is more likely on average to highlight the role of interesteds and 
politicians in social learning, giving greater weight to situational lessons drawn from 
more parochial perspectives. It also enhances sensitivity to the locus and intensity 
of public attention to an issue, as well as to the character of media coverage. For 
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technical issues of little salience to the public and with little press exposure, social 
learning in the two types of systems may be quite similar -- expert lead and 
substantively oriented. When the policy concerns are of intense interest to the 
public, the atmospherics will be different in both systems, to be sure, but the 
American-style arrangements will give more attention to situational social learning 
as a result of specific organized interests and individual politicians possessing 
greater analytical resources and political leverage. 


That is not to say that substantive social learning is unpracticed or 
unavailable in the United States. Both Congress and the president have plentiful 
means for acquiring quite sophisticated and evolving policy-analytic information 
(Peterson 1992c). There is also no hesitancy among participants to fill their 
informational needs by happily procuring from others. "Plagiarism" in bill drafting is 
a time-honored tradition, as members of Congress incorporate in their legislation 
whole sections written by others in their own bills after much review and 
consideration. The legislature and executive liberally borrow from one another 
(Peterson 1990). However, because of rather dramatic turnover over short periods 
of time in core policy agencies in the Executive Office of the President like the 
Office of Management and Budget, within the relatively thick appointed top layer of 
the executive branch, and by congressional staffs, ongoing institutional memory so 
instrumental to substantive social learning is constantly being weakened. The open 
and fragmented nature of the system also makes it possible in any particular policy 
domain for thousands of separate interests and scores of individual representatives 
and senators to marshall their own facts -- both substantive and situational -- and 
have them influence the course of debate (see Peterson 1992a). 


This paper begins to lay a framework for assessing the emergence of the 
managed competition model as a core theme in President Clinton's health care 
reform initiative. After three successive Democratic defeats in presidential 
campaigns, Bill Clinton sought to build a winning electoral coalition as a "New 
Democrat," unencumbered by the "tax-and-spend" image with which Republicans 
had so effectively tarred previous Democratic candidates. He also knew that, if 
elected, his first priority would be restoring the nation's economy, which, according 
to his thinking, would require significant tax increases to alleviate the federal deficit. 
Together these electoral and policy factors mitigated against coming forward with a 
health care plan laden with new taxes (even if they merely substituted for dollars 
previously paid in private insurance premiums and out-of-pocket expenses). In 
addition, while transforming (if not eliminating) the private health insurance market 
is often viewed as a priority of health care reform, in the context of sluggish growth 
out of the recession, a direct challenge to the insurance market raised additional 
substantive and political difficulties for Clinton. Over the previous four years, the 
only part of the private sector to create net new jobs was the health industry, fed 
largely by insurance company expansions. Cutbacks in defense spending were 
already going to require massive efforts at job conversion in the military and 
aerospace industries -- Clinton was loathe to add health insurance workers to the 
list. This scenario put Clinton and his staff on the lookout for options that, on paper 
at least, could promise universal access and cost control without requiring new taxes 
or major employment dislocations. 


Here is where the peculiarities of social learning in the American setting 
enters into the picture. First, substantive social learning -- deriving lessons across 
time and space -- has lead many policy makers to the conclusion that a single-payer 
model stands the best chance of meeting the performance criteria of universal 
access, cost containment, and quality management. Even Bill and Hillary Clinton 
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are thought to be in this camp. The ideas associated with managed competition 
have been circulating since the Nixon administration, but until 1992 the model 
rarely emerged in health reform debates as a serious option (see Peterson 1992a). 
In the market of ideas, its intellectual and empirical superiority were not readily 
apparent, or at least widely accepted in the policy-making community. Although 
there is plenty of disagreement among health policy specialists, and managed 
competition is given forceful conceptual promotion by economist Alain Enthoven, 
health policy specialist Paul Ellwood, and the other members of the Jackson Hole 
Group (see Ellwood, Enthoven, and Etheredge 1992), my guess is that if experts 
reigned -- if policy analysis, even politically-reasoned analysis, were the sole 
criterion of judgment -- single-payer would be the dominant strategy. 


But experts do not reign, especially in the U.S. system (indeed, that is often a 
very good thing). The core challenge for single-payer advocates has been to win the 
situational social-learning battle, not the substantive debate. While interesteds and 
politicians certainly try to score points in substantive discourse, they simply 
dominate the situational enterprise. They are able to articulate quite persuasive 
lessons derived from the policy legacy of both health care reform in particular and 
taxation and social policy considerations in generai. In this context, anti-tax and 
anti-government perspectives enjoy considerable influence. The substantive 
empirical record of managed competition is mixed at best, nonexistent at worst, but 
the situational record of single-payer is decidedly clouded. With interesteds who 
hold huge stakes in the existing system and individual politicians being such easy 
participants in the situational social-learning process, it is extremely difficult for the 
President to identify and work with safe lessons, other than to avoid taxes and 
government involvement. Note, however, that Clinton's commitment to universal 
access, portability of coverage, and budget caps derive more from what has been 
learned on the substantive front than what he feels compelled to accept within the 
situational constraints as he understands them. 


Without understanding the force of policy legacies one cannot possibly 
explain either the terms of the current debate or Clinton's position within it. Simple 
models incorporating public opinion, partisan debates, electoral outcomes, and 
interest-group influence fail to set the context in which these factors operate. We 
have to know why taxation, government involvement, and the AMA have become 
such significant issues. Absent a careful elaboration of the two streams of social 
learning, one cannot fully appreciate the opportunities that exist in the United 
States to frustrate policy innovation and the likelihood of finding discontinuities 
between analytical and political judgments. Americans and their leaders are not 
dumb. Just confused. Presumably, too, they can also learn new and different 
lessons, in both substantive and situational respects. 


= 
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Having an identity, while usually regarded as a good thing, 
may have disastrous consequences for the species due to the 
enculturation associated with the total society. Cultural identity 
(involving at least an attachment to territory and citizenship, and 
usually also to a language and historical myths) entails a broader 
use of the term "identity" than when it is limited to idiosyncratic 
variation inside a culture (as in race, gender, religion, etc.). 
Cultural identity refers to the enculturation process at the level 
of the political system as a whole, i.e., for most societies today, 
at the level of the state. At the level of the state (and in some 
places yet at the level of the chiefdom, tribe, clan, or family), 
the very act of aggregating in groups that excludes most humans is 
apparently a biological trait, i.e., the tendency of humans to form 
exclusive and competitive groups. 


A Matter of Differentiation 


Darwin enunciated the relationship between biology and the 
tendency to form into groups that characterize all social animals. 
Social animals, he maintained, are born with “social instincts" 
that give each individual a sense of pleasure in the society of its 
fellows. In humans, he added, these instincts could be directed by 
public opinion to instill a love of one's society and to provide a 
guide to action. Because of "social instincts," humans have a 
tendency to be faithful to comrades and to obey leaders. They are 
willing to defend their society. Although the social virtues rest 
in different degrees in different individuals, most humans are 
guided by "the love of praise and the strong feeling of glory, and 
the still stronger horror of scorn and infamy" (Darwin, 1972 
(1871): 94). 

Darwin then added a concept of profound significance that I 
believe is still only partly appreciated today, and then mainly 
only by biologists. He proclaimed that the operation of the "social 
instincts" is group specific; what is forbidden when directed at a 
member of one's own group is not forbidden when directed at members 
of other groups. Virtues, he said, 


a 


are practiced almost exclusively in relation to the men of 
the same tribe; and their opposites are not regarded as crimes 
in relation to the men of other tribes. No tribe could hold 
together if murder, robbery, treachery, etc., were common, 
consequently such crimes within the limits of the same tribe 
“are branded with everlasting infamy'; but excite no such 
sentiment beyond these limits (1972 (1871]: 101). 


The reason for this state of affairs is that "the social instincts 
never extend to all the individuals of the same species" (1872 
[1871]: 101). Again, he emphasized that the "social instincts" are 
designed to promote the welfare of the group, "not that of the 
species, not that of an individual..." (1972 [1871]: 103). 

Finally, Darwin also added one other point of great 
significance in understanding human social grouping and identity. 
He said that if a man "invented a new snare or weapon, or other 
means of attack or defense," others in the group would imitate him, 
and the group would increase in numbers, spread, and supplant other 
groups (1972 [1871]: 113). 

Thus Darwin, who had no awareness of genetics and only vague 
concepts of culture, saw a clear relationship between the _ social 
individual that organic evolution had produced and important 
aspects of the kind of social behavior, including identity, that 
should result. Furthermore, both the social group and the 
identities its members hold would differ from all other social 
groups and the identities of their members. Sociobiologists now 
recognize that what Darwin dimly called social instincts were 
genetic trends or tendencies in the makeup of social animals, 
including Homo sapiens, to form into exclusive and competitive 
groups (Alexander, 1987: 232; Barash, 1986: 143; Eibl-Eibesfeld, 
1971: 101, 220). Thus we see that identification with the people 
whom an individual associates his life interests rests on an inborn 
tendency. The significant point to be emphasized here is that there 
is no tendency in individuals to identify their life interests with 
the species. 

To say that biological (genetic) tendencies cause social 
animals to identify their life interests with a particular group 
and not the species does not explain how a (human) culture succeeds 
so impressively in developing fanatical loyalty to itself. 
Exceptional learning and imitative ability may be part of the 
explanation but I think that the length of the enculturation time 
must surely be a factor. If we think of enculturation as being 
basically completed by the time the child is able to reproduce (and 
it may be even later), we are referring to twelve to fifteen years. 
That is one-fourth to one-sixth of the average life span. The child 
begins life with a genetic predisposition to accept a culture but 
is helplessly restricted as to which culture it will be. It can 
only be the one in which adults nurture it to the age at which it 
begins to function "on its own." During its enculturation years, it 
remains mainly under adult control and supervision and acquires a 
cultural identity that is significantly different from that 
acquired by members of out-groups. (I am referring to the ideal 
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arrangement: I suspect that the less-than-successful enculturation 
of so many twentieth-century youth can be explained by peer 
influence where adult influence has lessened or disappeared. ) 

At birth, if not before, culture begins acting on the child. 
The process of enculturation is so intense, so uncompromisingly 
imposed, so unremittingly detailed, so unceasingly reinforced that 
the child is hardly able to distinguish its cultural self from its 
biological self. For a dozen or more years, the child has the 
language and other symbols drilled into it and learns in 
consequence how to use them to its advantage. It learns the 
material and technical environment. It learns where the “true" 
boundaries of the culture are, who belongs (and thus who does not), 
what is thinkable (and what is not); it learns myths, religion, 
values, proper comportment, dress, and correct interpersonal 
relations. It learns of politics and economics, of status and 
privilege, of authority and obedience. Its genetic individuality 
becomes complemented by a cultural individuality. 

These long years of enculturation, reinforced day after day, 
hour after hour, even minute after minute, result in an adult who 
reaches maturity accepting the specific culture as being as much a 
part of itself as its phenotype. 

We can now see how philosopher Glenn Negley can maintain that 
enculturation inculcates a disposition in individuals that is 


"“subrational, unavoidable, and extremely difficult to resist or 
change" (Negley, 1965: 135). Arthur Koestler simply noted that 
individuals have an "overwhelming capacity and need for 
identification with a social group and/or system of beliefs which 
is indifferent to reason, indifferent to self-interest and even to 
the claims of self-preservation" (Koestler, 1969: 112. Cf. Peres 
and Hopp, 1990: 126). 


Cultural Laws 

It is possible at this point to note that cultural laws are 
now visible, a natural result of biological evolution and the 
Characteristics of groups. When the term law is mentioned in 
relation to culture or society, political and social scientists are 
likely to close their minds. One social scientist recently referred 
with exasperation to defenders of social laws as people who "sound 
like a kind of flat earth society" (Cronbach, 1982: 70. Cf. Cole, 
1984: 591; Stephens, 1974: 80ff). Bear with me then as I speak 
while balancing myself on the round earth beneath me. 

The laws that flow out of the process by which human social 
animals are sorted into exclusive, competitive groups’ flow 
naturally out of the evolution involved. The laws possess 
universality, invariability, predictability, and disprovability, 
making them true laws rather than mere metaphors. They involve 
ethnocentric differentiation, extreme intergroup competition, and 
remarkable innovative uses of the earth's resources; therefore, I 
have labeled them (1) the Law of Cultural Differentiation, (2) the 
Law of Competitive Exclusion, and (3) the Law of Technological 
Enhancement. These are true laws in the sense that they proclaim 
invariable relationships under stated conditions between human 


groups and their environments. The first law roots group behavior 
and identity in the biological tendency to form exclusive 
competitive groups and in human learning processes. The second law 
is merely an analog among human groups of the law of inter-species 
relationships in biology. The third law may be exclusive to 
cultural evolution although grounded in a particular human genetic 
characteristic, namely great manipulative ability. 


THE LAW OF CULTURAL DIFFERENTIATION: A cultural group acquires 


unigue character as its children are encultured to associate their 


life interests with that group and _ no other. 
The present conference theme is "the politics of identity" and 


we can now see that identity begins in a genetic tendency of all 
social animals. Differentiation occurs as a group develops its own 
language, associates myths and religious perceptions with itself, 
perceives (in simple societies) a common group-wide phenotype, 
makes claims on territory it regards as its own, and projects 
concepts of a common group history (Shaw and Wong, 1989: 102). Shaw 
and Wong use the biological concept of inclusive fitness to explain 
how human societies have expanded the focus of loyalty from the 
nuclear ethnic group, to the cultural ethnic group, to the nation 
and the nation state, and finally to the multinational state (1989: 
108). As the group enlarges to include peoples of diverse ethnic 
background, patriotism rather than nationalism instills loyalty 
through use of a common language and an identifiable territory. 
Fanatical loyalty is the ideal (in the Weber sense) result of this 
law. 

The Law of Cultural Differentiation is universal; there are no 
known exceptions. Every society identifies itself as the in-group 
and all others as out-groups. In their superb research, Campbell 
and LeVine (1965: 10-11; Levine and Campbell, 1972: 12) listed 18 
positive attitudes and behaviors of each group toward itself and 
its members, and 23 negative attitudes and behaviors’ toward 
out-groups. All cultures, in other words, create in their subjects 
the we-they dichotomy by which “we" are clearly identified and 
"they" are simply not "us." 


THE LAW OF COMPETITIVE EXCLUSION: Two cultures occupying and 
exploiting the same area at the same time cannot coexist 
indefinitely. 

Based on Gause's Principle in Biology, as Carneiro notes, the 
law nevertheless applies to human populations even though humans 
constitute a single species. In fact, "the stiffest competition 
occurs between individuals of the same species" because "they will 
exploit identical resources in identical ways" (Carneiro, 1978: 
209; cf. Abruzzi, 1982: 13-21; Kaplan, 1960: 75). One consequence 
of this law is that over time cultural systems become fewer in 
number and larger in size. Carneiro called this law a principle of 
"societal augmentation through successful competition" (1978: 208). 
In fact, he chided anthropologists for not recognizing that: "Since 
Neolithic times there has been a decrease in the number of 
autonomous political units and an increase in their size" (1978: 
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206). Given this law, he was perceptive enough to realize, and bold 
enough to attempt to show, that there must eventually be political 
unification of the world. He prepared a graph with a trend line 
showing the gradual reduction in the number of autonomous political 
units for the last few thousand years and projected that line into 
the future and concluded that political unification should occur by 
about the year 2300 A.D. (1978: 215). (It is difficult to image a 
more significant projection of a social law, the implications of 
which, if true, are truly astounding. Yet I know of no attempts by 
social scientists to grapple with the implications.) 

Biologist Alexander, in searching for causes for increasing 
group size, proposed the Balance-of-Power Hypothesis, which simply 
restates the Law of Competitive Exclusion: 


This hypothesis contends that at some early point in our 
history the actual function of human groups--their 
Significance for their individual members--was 
protection from the predatory effects of other human 
groups. The premise is that the necessary and sufficient 
forces to explain the maintenance of every kind and size 
of human group above the nuclear family, extant today 


and throughout all but the earliest portions of human 
history, were (a) war, or intergroup competition and 
aggression, and (b) the maintenance of balances of power 
between such groups (1979: 222). 


THE LAW OF TECHNOLOGICAL ENHANCEMENT: A culture, motivated to 
Survive and to defend itself against real and imagined enemies, 


seeks to enhance its power by acquiring as much of the earth's 


resources as possible. 
The Law of Technological Enhancement, of course, grows out of 


the materialistic base of human evolution. V. Gordon Childe saw 
culture itself as growing out of the interaction of tool use and 
genetic selection (1951). Marvin Harris describes cultural 
materialism picturesquely as an emphasis upon "the encounter 
between womb and belly and earth and water" (1979: IX). There seems 
to be widespread agreement among scholars that tool use 
(technology) has been a key element in human evolution (see, for 
example Alexander, 1979: 8-10; Barash, 1986: 41-44; Barkow, 1982: 
64; Fox, 1973: 48, 258, 267; Lumsden and Wilson, 1981: 3; Pfeiffer, 
1969: 47, 51; Ribeiro, 1968: 2-6; Washburn, 1978). 

Biologist Bernard Campbell has provided the biological clincher 
for the significance of technology and the law involved. Rather 
than treating technology as merely derivative, he shows that it is 
an intimate part of what it means to be human: 


One special characteristic of human perception was, 
however, that since it depended so much on manipulation it 
came in turn to facilitate manipulation; because it evolved 
to a great extent from the motor investigation of texture and 
form through exploration, it came to increase the motor 


= 


investigation of the objective world as it was perceived. 
The evolution of manipulation for the manufacture of 
tools... and eventually for the advancement of modern 
technology has come to depend, appropriately, on the 
development of perception. Humans have used technology to 
increase their sensory awareness and to reveal still 
further the nature of matter and organic life (Campbell, 
2983: 397). 


Culture and biology are thus complementary in the fulfillment 
of cultural laws. The biology makes both ethnicity = and 
technological manipulation possible; the culture organizes and 
directs ethnic responses and uses whatever resources are available 
in fulfilling the laws. Cultural identity is thus understood as 
governed by laws. 


IMPLICATIONS. Because individuals are possessed by a certain 
identity associated with "their" culture, they behave in certain 
ways to promote and protect their culture. In acting to promote and 
protect their culture, they are in fact promoting and protecting 
their own identity, their own life interests, and not the life 
interests of people in other groups. The laws discussed here make 
clear and cause to stand out in bold relief: the balance of power 
in international relations; the human propensity for warfare; 
nationalism; patriotism; absence of international law (except for 
certain rules of diplomacy); chauvinism; arms races; the source of 
constant social change; the struggle for power; the treating of 
national interests as identical to world interests; the assumption 
that one's national interests are always clear, understandable, and 
natural while the declared interests of other nations are always 
suspect; the ability to explain one's national behavior as rational 
and proper while condemning identical behavior in other nations; 
the belief that one's culture is natural, supported by history, the 
force of nature, or the gods while others are weird, mischievous, 
deliberately different, and unnatural; the constant search for 
cultural security without compromising with or including other 
cultures; the cultural drive to acquire as much of the world's 
resources as possible; the resistance of cultures almost identical 
in identification markers to coalesce; economic competition, 
domestic and international; and the absence of universal moral 
rules. 

The Dead End 


In the process of instilling identity, in defining and 
defending interests, in seeking whatever technological strength is 
available for them (i.e., in fulfilling the cultural laws), 
cultures create some totally unintended consequences. Unintended 
consequences, independent as they are of human will, threaten the 
reproductive success of humans (the only biological reason for 
human existence) through annihilation. This is because as man 
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developed "weapons, culture and population sizes to levels that 
essentially erased the significance of predators of other species, 
he simultaneously created a new predator: groups and coalitions 
within his own species" (Alexander, 1974: 335). 

Cultural evolution is driving humanity to fewer and larger 
units which is contrary to the biological tendency of social 
animals to form exclusive competitive groups. There is no way out 
except for a species mutation that destroys the present laws 
governing cultural formation and behavior. The very clear and 
understandable natural consequence of cultural enmity has been 
competition, antagonism, and warfare. Where violence has not been 
resorted to, self-interested competition impels a culture to hoard 
its prized possessions (water, oil, agricultural production, 
industrial goods, food, etc.) and exact from others as much wealth 
as it can for its products. R. Paul Shaw, Senior Economist for the 
World Bank, has developed the concept of "silent war" to describe 
the essentially selfish and agonistic behavior of states in 
defending their interests from all others. He says 


It is not only such direct effects of war that harm the 
planet; equally devastating are the covert, indirect and often 
legitimized actions of nations in securing their national 
sovereignty--silent war actions ranging from secret nuclear 


installations, storage of chemical and biological weapons, 
militarized economic policy, biases in development 
expenditures, to ethnocide and genocide (Shaw, 1993). 


Little or no concern for the species seems to guide the relations 
of cultures, and when national or ethnic sacrifice is made in the 
"interest of mankind," it is seldom, if ever, made without some 
benefit to the actor. 

Here a great irony appears. As Carneiro showed, through time 
cultures have become fewer in number and larger in size, possibly 
leading by 2300 A.D. to world integration. Much literature is 
devoted to the desirability of this outcome. In fact, a new book by 
the biologist Anatol Rapoport is devoted to his lifelong interest 
in promoting world integration and ending war. The book, however, 
illustrates the problems that occur when certain relationships of 
culture and biology are ignored. Rapoport agrees that aversion to 
out-groups “may well have been selected for in the course of 
evolution" (Rapoport, 1992: 110). Nevertheless, he holds out hope 
that human groups can be integrated in "ever-larger political 
units" without “aggravating intergroup enmity at the same time." 
How? By informing all groups that they have a "common enemy," 
namely a condition (nuclear weaponry) that threatens them all with 
annihilation if they do not stop fighting (p. 87). How would he 
instill an awareness of the present common condition into all of 
human kind? He would bypass the fact that individuals are 
encultured into specific groups and, by also bypassing all states 
and governments, he would "delegate" to the “world population" the 
task of taking “energetic political action" to dismantle the war 
machines of the world (p. 157). "If," he says, “aggressive 


~ 
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instincts still lurk in humans (to the extent that they have not 
been eliminated, having lost reproductive advantage), mobilizing 
against the institution of war may be one promising way of putting 
human aggressiveness to good use" (Rapoport, 1992: 184). 

Nevertheless, Rapoport acknowledges that "a system need not 
have any of the properties that characterize its components," that 
is, the whole is greater than the sum of its parts, meaning that a 
society of nonaggressive individuals may be possessed by an 
aggressive culture. Still, he refuses to look at the cultural 
system and focuses on individuals. Regarding the motivation for 
war, he says: "It seems that something like a fusion of individual 
psyches takes place, resulting in the dissolution of the individual 
in a collective such as is found among social insects" (Rapoport, 
1992: 89). Here he is making what I believe is an unwarranted 
assumption, namely, that the tendency to warfare exists only in 
individuals and not in the nature of culture itself. Few, if any, 
wars in history are the result of thousands of individual decisions 
suddenly to be aggressive, independent of the decision-making 
apparatus of the culture. 

I confess that I hold a certain warmth for Rapoport's goal. I 
personally have longed at times for world unity, even though I know 
that cultural homogenization would destroy many delightful 
variations among cultures. Realism, however, tells me not to worry: 
the cultural laws preclude world cultural integration. Such a 
denouement is contrary to the biological tendency of social animals 
to form exclusive competitive groups. Thus cultural and biological 
evolution are exposed as ultimately contradictory despite the fact 
that up to the present cultural evolution has complemented 
biological. Let me emphasize the conundrum: Cultural evolution is 
driving the various groups of humans to integration, uniformity, 
and sameness while biological evolution rewards variety, 
separateness, and adaptability in a species. 

If humans were rational, they would attempt to fragment the 
species which would then continue to fulfill the Law of Cultural 
Differentiation. But if the objective were fragmentation for the 
purpose of making the species more adaptable to environmental 
changes, then (since they would be acting in favor of the species) 
humans would also be expected to abandon the Law of Competitive 
Exclusion. But such behavior--acting in behalf of the species-- 
would be contrary to the organic tendency to exclusivity and 
competitiveness. Humans cannot act in favor of the species and at 
the same time carry out the organic tendency to form exclusive 
competitive groups--at least not without acquiring a different 
genetic tendency. It would be a rash person who would suggest that 
natural selection could change a genetic tendency in, say, 300 
years, involving by that time probably 30 billion humans. If humans 
could by natural selection acquire a tendency to identify with the 
species, it would mean the emergence of a totally new species of 
Homo, and indeed a new kind of social animal different from all 
other social animals. 

For the contemporary individual and as a social animal, 
cultural identity provides not only loyalty to his/her own group, 
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but makes potential enemies of people possessed by other cultures. 
The most ironic consequence is that nobody is left to speak for the 
species. Humans have no ability to instill devotion to the species, 
apparently because enculturation involves using a particular 
language, a defined territory, and discrimination between 
acceptable and unacceptable people. Enculturation, in other words, 
always instills an identity that is local, specific and unique. In 
fact, we do not even have a verb parallel with "to enculture" to 
describe a process that would instill devotion to the species: 
might it be to en-homonize, to enspecies, to pan-socialize, or to 
pan-culturize? In any case, cultural identity endangers the species 
even while it gives meaning to individuals and undergirds the 
politics of the state. 

Philosopher Negley maintains that the question of how 
institutions can be changed "is probably the most important problem 
of political philosophy" (Negley, 1965:132). I would modify Negley 
slightly by asserting that the most important problem of political 
philosophy (indeed of all political science) is the determination 
of what is preferred: a world of exclusive competitive identities 
(and all the violence that entails) or an integrated world state 
whose genesis would likely entail world-wide violence on an 
unprecedented scale and whose success would entail a new Homo 
Sapiens (perhaps Homo sapiens pan species). One would uphold the 
values of organic variety, the other the value of cultural 
homogenization; one with group identity, the other with species 
identity. Today, few individuals and no leaders speak for the 
species. Political scientists, long interested in identity based on 
differentials in subgroups now need to look at cultural 
identification, at the laws involved, and at the contradiction 
between biological and cultural evolution. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Peru is a nation difficult to understand and explain through 
conventional social and political science theories. Since 1968, 
successive Peruvian governments used a variety of strategies for 
dealing with massive social, economic and political problems. The 
1968 military government attempted a broad range of radical reforms 
intended to create a more equitable distribution of power and 
wealth. The scope of state involvement in the economy was 
drastically expanded, and a larger and perhaps more competent 
public bureaucracy was developed. The Peruvian government carried 
out one of the most far reaching agrarian reforms in Latin America 
and promoted worker participation in ownership of industry. There 
were efforts to incorporate the poorer segments of Peruvian society 
into political participation. While the success of this remarkable 
experiment remains a matter of scholarly debate’, it was apparent 
that the great problems of Peru were not resolved. 


Beginning in 1980, Fernando Belatnde's Second Administration 
represented a return to more traditional approach to Peruvian 
problems. In the words of James D. Rudolph, 


Belatnde's economic team brought an enthusiasm for 
neoliberal economic policies - stressing free-market 
strategies and export-led growth based on integration 
into global markets - that were being practiced with some 
success at the time by Margaret Thatcher in Britain and 
Augusto Pinochet in Chile.’ 


This policy included the promotion of traditional exports, 
importation of foreign capital, reduction of budget deficits, free 
currency exchanges, free trade and the whole array of “orthodox" 
policies generally recommended by the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) and the international financial community. Belatinde's 
economic orthodoxy had disappointing, or disastrous effects - 
depending on the analyst. 


' For an assessment of the 1968-80 military government, see 


Cynthia McClintock and Abraham Lowenthal (eds.) The Peruvian 
Experiment Reconsidered (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1983). 


2? James D. Rudolph. Peru: The Evolution of a Crisis (Westport, 
Connecticut: Praeger, 1992) p. 81. 
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Belatnde's term ended with a constitutional transition to 
President Alan Garcia, the young leader of the Alianza Popular 
Revolucionaria Americana (APRA) who assumed the Presidency with a 
resounding electoral mandate (47% of the vote in multi party 
election) and with great national popularity. His popularity 
eventually reached an 85% approval rating. He embarked on yet 
another economic path - a hybrid somewhere between the quasi- 
socialism of the military of the 1970s and the orthodoxy of 
Belatnde. Garcia used much of the anti-imperialist rhetoric of 
his departed mentor and APRA founder, Victor Rail Haya de la Torre, 
and in so doing he antagonized the international banking community 
and the IMF. He furthered the antagonism by proposing that Peru 
limit its foreign debt payments to no more than 10% of its foreign 
earnings. Domestically, Garcia emerged as a sort of Franklin 
Roosevelt of Peru - a reformer of capitalism rather than its 
nemesis. His policies were initially very successful. Inflation 
was brought under control and production and wages increased. His 
popularity soared. Even well seasoned American scholars were 
positive on the prospects of a man who "...seized the imagination 
of the people of Peru..." and also "...captured international 
attention as well."’ As time went on and the Peruvian economy 
soured, and Garcia's poll standings plummeted, the scholarly 
community also began to discuss the young President's alleged 
ineptitude. Garcia came into office "...without having a carefully 
prepared strategic game plan." He sought to conduct his 
relationships with major political forces "...in a_ very 
personalistic manner." He failed to take advantage of the early 
economic upturn in the economy to pacify the country. He was too 
much of a politician and not enough of a technocrat. His economic 
reactivation policy would "...inevitably lead to disaster..."* Some 
analysts even seemed to suggest a character flaw on the part of the 
APRA leader who was reported to be autocratic and erratic.° 


Going into the election of 1990, many journalists expected 
Mario Vargas Llosa, the internationally famous Peruvian man of 
letters turned leader of Libertad y Democracia, to win the 
Presidential contest if the constitutional regime lasted until the 


3 For an early assessment of Alan Garcia's presidency, see 


Riordan Roett, "Peru: The Message from Garcia," Foreign Affairs 69 
(Winter 1985-86): 274-286. 


4 John Cabtree, Peru under Garcia: An Opportunity Lost 
(Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1992), 210-216. 


> Carol Graham, Peru's APRA: parties, politics, and elusive 


quest for democracy (Boulder: Lynne Rienner Publishers, 1992). 
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scheduled elections.® Vargas Llosa's involvement in the political 
process was mostly a reaction to the nationalization of the banking 
industry by the Garcia administration in 1987, but over the span of 
the two years between the nationalization and the election, 
Libertad y Democracia matured into a political party of sorts with 
plenty of money and an American media consulting firm. Vargas Llosa 
himself became a good campaigner with sharp rhetorical skills and 
the ability to draw large crowds to Plaza San Martin. During most 
of the campaign, the polls showed Vargas Llosa ahead and he 
promised Thatcherite economic orthodoxy - a policy likely to shift 
most of the burden for reining in inflation on the poor and the 
marginalized citizens of Peru. 


In contrast, a relatively unknown candidate, Alberto Fujimori 
had a very vague platform. He indicated that he would not go for 
Thatcherism in the Andes, and that he would wage war against waste, 
fraud and corruption. Fujimori's candidacy seemed like a Peruvian 
forerunner of Ross Perot's 1992 campaign in the U.S. His movement, 
Cambio 90, suggested change without many specifics, again, an 
organization somewhat akin to "United We Stand, America." After 
his election, Fujimori advocated policies that closely resembled 
those proposed by Mario Vargas Llosa. In an interview given in 
Guatemala, Vargas Llosa admitted that Fujimori had adopted much of 
his economic program, but was careful to disassociate himself from 
Fujimori's authoritarian tendencies, maintaining that there was not 
necessarily a relationship between economic liberalism and 
authoritarianism.’ Not only did Fujimori imitate his political 
adversary Vargas Llosa, he also embarked on a course of economic 
"orthodoxy", resembling much of the Belatinde Administration's 
policies. In addition, Fujimori even’ slipped into the 
authoritarianism of previous military governments. 


To sum up, for Peru nothing seems to work! Peruvian 
governments have tried a full range of policy options - from the 
left leaning radicalism of the military regime (1968-1975) to the 
right leaning "orthodoxy" of the Beladnde Administration (1980- 
1985) with hybrid variations in the Garcia and Fujimori 
administrations, and more recently the reestablishment of an 
unconstitutional dictatorship. And yet Peru remains in the grip of 
crisis. What is it about this nation that seems to frustrate the 


° Beginning as early as 1987, there were persistent rumors in 
Lima to the effect that Alan Garcia's term would be shortened by a 
military coup, or more likely that Garcia himself would generate an 
"“autogolpe" or self-coup and install himself as a dictator. There 
were rumors that he was unstable and intended to leave .the 
presidency. These rumors appeared to have been precipitated in 
part by Garcia's decision to nationalize the banking industry. 


’ Francisco Pérez de Anton, “Entrevista con Mario Vargas 


Llosa," Crénica, 14 May 1993, 51-52. 
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most imaginative and accomplished politicians? Why do Peruvian 
leaders take over in legitimate elections, achieve soaring approval 
poll ratings only to come crashing down in a sea of overwhelming 
problems?* What theoretical framework can best account for this 
Peruvian dilemma? 


THE CURRENT SITUATION 


By the time the former Dean of Agriculture Alberto Fujimori 
became President of Peru in 1990, the guerrilla movement called 
"Communist Party of Peru: Shining Path" - Shining Path or Sendero 
Luminoso for short - had been functioning for over two decades. 
This organization traced its ancestry to the Socialist Party of 
Peru, founded by Carlos Mariategui in 1928. Through name changes 
and several mutations, a splinter group came into being in 1970 
called the "Communist Party of Peru - By Way of the Shining Path of 
Mariategui." From its inception, this group was very much a vehicle 
for the political views of Abimael Guzman, a professor of 
philosophy in the School of Education at the University of San 
Crist6ébal de Huamanga, in the Andean city of Ayacucho. Guzman had 
a taste and talent for both academic politics, and politics ina 
larger context. He was also an admirer of Mao Tse-Tung.’® 


Sendero Luminoso has received a great deal of attention in the 
press and the scholarly literature.’ Most students of the movement 
point out that the group began in Ayacucho, a long neglected part 


* Alan Garcia's ratings at the polls soared to an 85% approval 
rating soon after he became President and he encouraged a move to 
amend the Peruvian Constitution to allow for a consecutive second 
term. That proposal died as Garcia's approval dropped to the 10% 
range. Alberto Fujimori's popularity soared to nearly the same 
levels after he disbanded Congress, the Judiciary and began to rule 
by decree on April 5, 1992. By Summer 1993 his approval ratings, 
though still high, have begun to sag. Fujimori has actually 
obtained approval from the Congreso Constituyente Democratico for 
a second term beginning in 1995. 


° For an excellent collections of essays on Sendero Luminoso, 
see David Scott Palmer (ed.) Shining Path of Peru (New York: St. 
Martin's Press, 1992). Also see Gabriela Tarazona-Sevillano, 
Sendero Luminoso and the Threat of Narcoterrorism (New York: 
Praeger, 1990). 


'° Shining Path competes with a less well known guerrilla group 
called the Movimiento Revolucionario Tupac Amaru (MRTA). MRTA has 
been connected with Cuba, and as guerrilla groups go, it is a far 
more conventional one. They collect "war taxes" from businessmen 
to finance their operations, seem anxious to get publicity, and 
though quite deadly, its members seem relatively civil. 


of the Andes. The movement's clear preference for grotesque 
violence is usually alluded to in comparison with Cambodia's Khmer 
Rouge. Sendero generates sobering statistics - some $22 billion in 
losses to the Peruvian nation and 30,000 casualties, including many 
particularly gruesome murders.'' Victims were sometimes identified 
in public gatherings, often in the company of family, shot and 
dismembered. Sometimes their lifeless bodies were blown up with 
sticks of dynamite in front of horrified children, friends and 
other relatives. This terror technique is part of what Sendero 
regards as its "anarchic methodology." The Senderistas scoff at the 
civilian population - "Western and Christian" - for sympathizing 
with the victims of its violence without "significant analysis of 
the motives which determine such eliminations." Strangely, Sendero 
uses a peculiar rationalization for the dismemberment of dead 
bodies - the implied belief in the resurrection of the body. Ifa 
Senderista kills an alleged government informant, it may cut the 
person's tongue; a thief's body may have the hands severed. All 
this is done so that "...never again for all eternity will they be 
able to use or recover the severed members."” 


Clearly, Sendero ideology represents a mixture of Marxism- 
Leninism with a heavy dose of Mao, as interpreted by Professor 
Guzman and Andean folk world views.” Number of casualties, damage 
inflicted and world wide attention, all indicate the "success" of 
this movement. This "success" cannot be explained by the popularity 
of Sendero's ideology or by suggesting that this group's 
accomplishments are the well deserved retribution to Peruvian 
elites for years of injustice and deprivation inflicted on the 
peasants of Ayacucho. If that were to be the case, surely there 
would have been similar movements in equally deprived Andean 
populations of other countries. There were not. Moreover, though 
Sendero did start in Ayacucho, what made the movement a threat to 
the government of Peru has been its expansion into the coca growing 


| These latest estimates come from two press reports 


respectively. Sally Bowen, "Peru's New Constitution Seems Sure to 
Satisfy the President's Desires," Christian Science Monitor (27 
July 1993) 6. Nathaniel Cc. Nash, "Peruvian Rebels Bomb U.S. 
Embassy," the New York Times ( 28 July 1993), A3. 


2 Rogger Mercado, El Partido Comunista del Peru: Sendero 


Luminoso (Lima: La Mano Izquierda Ediciones Latinoamericanas, 
1987): 23. 


3 For an interesting collection of Sendero documents, position 
papers and interviews with Abimael Guzman, see Rogger Mercado U. 
Ibid. 
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Upper Huallaga Valley;" 


metropolitan area. 


as well as its expansion into the Lima 


On April 5, 1992, President Fujimori used the Peruvian Army to 
disband the Congress, to purge the Judiciary and to muzzle the 
press. The main justification provided by the Fujimori 
Administration for this "self-coup" was that the "corrupt" former 
legislature and judiciary made it impossible for him and the armed 
forces to effectively battle subversion. Fujimori's "self-coup" has 
met with popular approval among poll respondents. On Saturday, 
September 12, 1992, Peruvian security forces arrested Sendero 
leader Abimael Guzman in Surquillo, a Lima neighborhood. The arrest 
of Guzman enhanced Fujimori's standing in the polls, and tended to 
validate his justification for the coup. Since the arrest, 
Senderistas have continued the guerrilla campaign, but the level of 
violence as measured by the number of casualties declined from 658 
in the last quarter of 1992 to 413 in the first quarter of 1993. 
Violence appears to be more concentrated in the Lima metropolitan 
area rather than in the Andes, perhaps because of the government's 
increased use of Rondas Campesinas, some 4,000 armed peasant 
vigilantes, to fight Sendero. In addition, a government amnesty 
program reportedly produced 236 subversives who have turned 
themselves in. © The number of guerrilla attacks fell from 126 in 
January to a mere 37 in March of this year.’ One report speculates 
that Guzman pressured the Sendero Luminoso movement to step up the 
urban phase of its war, in the face of opposition from more 
traditional Maoists within Sendero who wanted more political spade 
work ahead of time, particularly recruitment.!’ Despite Sendero's 
apparent decline, the Peruvian government's battle is not over. 
Fujimori claims to have put 95% of Sendero's leadership behind bars 
and he has set 1995 as the year by which Sendero will be completely 
eradicated. Will Sendero Luminoso survive? Writing about Sendero 
for the U.S. Government in March 1990, Gordon H. McCormick 
considered "...the degree to which Sendero may be vulnerable to 
Abimael Guzman's death or capture." He said: 


The Shining Path is in many respects, a highly 
personalistic movement. Guzman has spoken out pointedly 


4 See José E. Gonzalez, "Guerrillas and Coca in the Upper 


Huallaga Valley," in David Scott Palmer (ed.) Shining Path of Peru, 
105-125. Also see Gabriela Tarazona Sevillano, Sendero Luminoso, 
99-132. 


'S Latin American Weekly Report, (London: 29 April 1993) 182- 


183. 


‘© James S. Brooke, "Fujimori Sees a Peaceful, and a Prosperous 
Peru," in New York Times, 6 April, 1993, Al. 


7 Latin American Weekly Report (London: 6 May 1993) 194. 
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against those who have argued that Sendero is based on a 
cult of personality, but the movement is certainly a 
reflection of his personality, world view, and 
idiosyncratic philosophy of revolution. Until recently, 
it appears that little effort had been made to 

- institutionalize the decision making process or hedge 
against the day when Guzman might pass from the scene. 
This has now begun to change (the stated purpose of 
Sendero's first party congress was to "institutionalize 
the thought of Comrade Gonzalo" [(Guzman]). How far the 
process has progressed and to what degree it has resulted 
in a more robust organization are open questions.” 


Since the Guzman capture and under pressure from the U.S. and 
other Latin American republics, as well as Japan and other donor 
countries, Fujimori held limited elections for a Democratic 
Constituent Congress on November 22. The elections were limited 
because traditional parties and politicians were banned from 
participation. The new Congress has a pro-Fujimori majority; it is 
drafting a new constitution with a key provision allowing Fujimori 
to run for another consecutive five year term in 1995, something 
that the 1979 Constitution did not permit. The Fujimori government, 
now free of significant government opposition, is going through 
with various privatization schemes. Fujimori has appointed Chase 
Manhattan Bank and Coopers & Lybrand as advisors for the sale of 
Peru's largest mining operation, Centromin. The government sold 
Hierropera to a Chinese company, and plans to sell the steel 
company, Siderpert as well as the airline, Aeropert. Fujimori even 
plans to sell the state's retirement plans to private enterprise!.- 
In this business environment, foreign oil companies are once again 
showing interest in Peruvian investments. For example, Royal Dutch 
Shell has announced the development of natural gas deposits.” 


During the process of dispensing with the traditional 
political leadership of Peru, Fujimori is becoming increasingly 
dependent on the military. In fact, his key advisors are the head 
of the army General Nicolas de Bari Hermoza Rios, and an 
intelligence officer named Vladimiro Montesinos. Still, there are 
reports of dissent within the military, embarrassing defections 
from the officer ranks, and more significantly, on September 13, 
1992 the government foiled a military coup against Fujimori. Some 
25 officers were arrested. There have been allegations of military 
death squads at work by opposition members of the Democratic 


18 Gordon H. McCormick, The Shining Path and the Future of Peru 
(Santa Monica, California: The RAND Corporation, 1990) 51. 


19 Latin American Weekly Report, 1 July 1993, p. 297, 300 and 
10 June 1993. 
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Constituent Congress, and when the opposition delegates recently 
attempted to question the military leadership, the Army deployed 
troops and tanks to the streets of Lima. After threats of aid cut- 
offs from the U.S., Fujimori restored order and officers agreed to 
testify. 


In spite of some significant successes, Alberto Fujimori's 
very high standing in the polls after the "self-coup," and the peak 
of 75% approval after the capture of Guzman, is declining. There 
were wide variations in poll results from 59% to 67% approval 
ratings in May of 1993. More significantly, Limefios now feel that 
unemployment, rather than subversion, is the most critical issue 
facing them.” 


It is likely that Fujimori's popularity will go the way of 
Garcia's, and other recent presidents. Peru continues to suffer 
from de-stabilizing violence and far from consolidating democracy, 
the Peruvian polity has once more retreated from it. In a sense, if 
the 1993 capture of Guzman represents a significant blow to 
Sendero, the Coup of 1992 represents a perhaps more significant 
victory for that organization. Fujimori's "self-coup" of April 1992 
brought about the demise of an emerging democracy through violence, 
and although Sendero endured set-backs, the movement is still in 
business. 


THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES 


Sendero's success has the same root cause as the failure of 
three successive regimes. The governments failed to resolve the 
major problems of Peruvian society. Peru is not a country in the 
process of consolidating democracy - a view that gained 
understandable currency during the late 1980s and 1990s, prior to 
the "“autogolpe" of Alberto Fujimori and the creation of a 
dictatorship on April 5, 1992. Even though Fujimori held 
elections?) on November 22, 1992 for a Democratic Constituent 
Congress - a legislature/constitutional convention hybrid, the 
regime now represents anything but a consolidating democracy. The 
notion that Latin America, including Peru, is on some sort of 


20 Latin America Weekly Report, 27 May 1993, 236. 


71 The November elections were clean as far as they went. 


However, traditional political parties and politicians’ were 
prevented from running. The Army and Police posted 100,000 troops 
to watch over this exercise. Two pro-Fujimori parties got 43% of 
the votes and that yielded 43 seats in the 80 seat in the Congress, 
as well as the eventual (January 1993) thawing of significant U.S. 
aid. 
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inexorable march from dictatorships, mostly military dictatorships, 
to democracies is not borne out by the case of Peru. The democratic 
consolidation thesis posits that, over a period of time, military 
governments have handed power over to democratically elected 
civilian governments, usually with stipulations that limit 
democracy during the first term of office of the newly elected 
government and occasionally beyond. One example cited was the 1990 
transfer of power from General Augusto Pinochet to elected 
President Patricio Aylwin in Chile. This change in Chile left Fidel 
Castro of Cuba as the only un-elected Latin American head of state, 
and led to considerable optimism about the prospects of a new 
democratic age for the region. For instance, Guillermo O'Donnell 
writes of two transitions, one "...from the previous authoritarian 
regime to the installation of a democratic government," and second 
",..from this government to the consolidation of democracy, which 
may coexist with varying degrees of democratization in the 
economic, social, and cultural spheres." O'Donnell writes of a 
",..wave of democratization in South America" and counts Peru as 
one of the countries that completed the first transition. He also 
sets out standards for the completion of the democratization 
process: 


. democratic actors must at least: (a) neutralize those 
actors who are unconditionally authoritarian, either by 
isolating them politically or by turning them into 


fragmented sects which cannot threaten the survival of 
the regime, and (b) in regard to neutral actors, promote 
preferences or at least practices which are compatible 
with the functioning of democracy.” 


J. Samuel Valenzuela develops the classification of democratic 
transitions, and identifies three types of initial democratization 
processes - collapse, extrication and reform. "Collapse" 
transitions occur when the existing authoritarian regime can no 
longer carry on because of economic or political conditions. 
Collapsing authoritarians have little leverage with emerging 
democracies, and they also leave messy situations that make 
democratic consolidation more difficult later on. An example of 
political collapse was 1983 Argentina after the military 
government's defeat in the Malvinas War. "Reform" transitions come 
about when an authoritarian regime is doing relatively well, but 
internal divisions, miscalculations or other factors lead it to 
seek democratic legitimacy. An example of a "reform" transition is 
Chile in 1990. The Pinochet government was running a relatively 
successful economy, but it miscalculated popular support and 


2 Guillermo O'Donnell, "Transitions, Continuities, and 


Paradoxes," in Scott Mainwaring, et. al. (eds.), Issues _in 
Democratic Consolidation: The New South American Democracies in 
Comparative Perspective (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1992.) 18-21. 
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Pinochet thought he could actually win an open election. A middle 
category is "extrication" transitions; those where’ the 
authoritarians are no where near collapse, but where the picture is 
far less than rosy. With both the "reform" and the "extrication" 
types of transitions, one tends to encounter the sorts of 
conditional change that can thwart consolidation later on. These 
conditions include the use of "tutelary power" with the military 
insisting on veto powers over various policies to guard over the 
newly instituted democracy; "reserved domains" where the military 
might typically demand to remain as an autonomous state within the 
state; and "electoral discrimination" where the former 
authoritarians might ban their opponents from participating in the 
electoral process. According to J. Samuel Valenzuela, Peru 
represents a case of "extrication" transition.” 


His theory accounts well for the 1980 transition from the 
military or authoritarian regime headed by General Francisco 
Morales Bermudez to President Fernando Belatnde Terry. This was the 
initial democratization or first transition. But, significant 
problems surfaced when Peru moved to second transition or 
democratic consolidation. In analyzing democratization in Peru, 
Felipe Aguero is technically correct in assuming that "despite deep 
economic crisis, expanded subversive violence and an unstable 
political situation during this latter presidential term, overt 
military intervention did not seem likely." In keeping with 
Valenzuela's "extrication" classification of Peru, Aguero points 
out that popular protests led the military government to seek an 
accommodation with its arch-rival, the APRA party; to call for a 
constitutional convention and to set in motion the first 
transition. He also notes that "much of the structure for military 
participation developed during the government of the armed forces 
remained in place after the transfer of power to civilians." 
Aguero also underscored President Alan Garcia's progress in 
asserting civilian control of the military - for instance, the 
replacement of the three services' Cabinet members with one 
Minister of Defense in 1987 and the removal of flagrant human 
rights violators from the military.” 


Democratic consolidation theorists consider the possibility 
that the democratization process might fail. In O'Donnell's words 
“authoritarian regression" is a possible outcome. Valenzuela 
explains ... 


73 J. Samuel Valenzuela, "Democratic Consolidation in Post- 
Transitional Settings: Notion, Process and Facilitating 
Conditions," in Scott Mainwaring, et.al. (eds.), Issues. in 
Democratic Consolidation, 58-78. 


Felipe Aguero, "The Military and the Limits’ of 


Democratization in South America," in Scott Mainwaring, et.al. 
(eds.), Issues of Democratic Consolidation, 158-172. 
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By broadening the arena of discussion of national issues 
(in legislatures, television debates, universities, and 
so on) and by stimulating political competition for 
votes, the public awareness and exposure to problems can 
easily expand, thereby increasing the sense that the 
government is inadequate to resolve them.” 


Indeed, this escape clause in the Aguero theory appears to fit 
Peru rather well. As the Belatinde, Garcia and Fujimori 
administrations attempted to cope with Peru's intractable problems, 
the Peruvian people became convinced of the inadequacy of each of 
these democratically elected governments. The same fate even 
befell the administrations of Generals Juan Velasco Alvarado (1968- 
1975) and Francisco Morales Bermudez (1975-1980) and they were the 
authoritarians who attained power by means of a coup against a 
democratically elected government. 


Writing during the 1960s, Samuel Huntington said that 
political violence and instability were". . . the product of rapid 
social change and the rapid mobilization of new groups into 
politics coupled with the slow development of political 
institutions." In a society such as Peru, democratization 
involves the incorporation of new groups, who have been previously 
marginalized, into the political process. The political system of 
Peru has been unable thus far to accelerate that process of 
incorporation to match the level at which these previously 
unengaged groups are becoming mobilized. 


Traditionally, most basic analyses of Peru begin by describing 
its three main geographical areas: the coast, the mountains (Andes) 
and the Selva (Amazonian jungle). In fact, Peru is three nations in 
one. The people of the Amazon jungle, the Andes and the coast are 
one; the greater Lima population is another and "pitucos" of 
Miraflores and San Isidro district residents are the third.” 


San Isidro and Miraflores are the upper middle and upper 
class ghettos of Westernized Peruvians whose life styles resemble 
those of their class counterparts in the United States and Europe. 
These Peruvians live in high rise apartments and houses enclosed by 
walls, high fences and security devices with round-the-clock 
doormen and guards. Some drive their BMWs and Mercedes in and out 
of equally protected parking garages and carefully avoid entire 


*° Samuel P. Huntington, Political Order in Changing Societies 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1968), 4. 


7 The term "pituco" is a less than endearing colloquialism 
used by many Peruvians to refer to wealthier citizens, particularly 
those residing in upper class Lima districts. 
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sections of Lima where their cars would be likely targets for 
violent crime. If they venture by foot unto surrounding sidewalks 
- even in Miraflores - they must carefully watch for open holes in 
the sidewalk because metal covers for utilities have long been 
lifted by the poor who scour the city for anything of value that 
can be carried away. Miraflores and San Isidro citizens may compare 
notes on their visits to Paris or Washington. They may show each 
other their home videos of their families' visits to Disney World; 
they use computers and modern household appliances and in addition 
they have domestic servants. On the weekend they may visit one of 
the nearby seaside private clubs - again carefully guarded and 
barricaded enclaves of exclusive living.” 


Life in the suburbs is not free from fear. Getting cash from 
the automatic teller machine can be risky if the location is not 
particularly secured. Riding elevators after dark has an 
excitement all its own, since the guerrillas - mainly Sendero - may 
blow up electric pylons at any time and plunge the city into 
darkness with temporary incarceration for those caught in 
elevators. Limefos have developed a partially folkloric approach 
to some of these fears. Their advise: ride elevators with your 
hand spread over the buttons; if the lights flicker, hit all the 
buttons and hope the elevator door opens at the nearest floor 
before the power goes out. This advise is based on the observation 
that lights do flicker for few seconds before black outs. When 
attending large social occasions, ascertain in advance whether the 
hosts have electric generators as back-up for the common black 
outs. 


Life for the middle class and the poor in Lima is less 
pleasant and more perilous. These Limefos share all the anxieties 
and dangers of the Miraflores and San Isidro residents, but few or 
none of the amenities. Many will suffer from water shortages and 
other utility failures which tend to be more severe and prolonged 
than those endured by the upper classes. They can be targets of 
crime, revolutionary insurrection and of the generally 
indiscriminate reactions of the security forces. 


* It must be readily conceded that singling out Miraflores and 
San Isidro as the upper class ghettos is an oversimplification. 
There are other areas that match the same description. It should 
be noted that Sendero has singled out these two districts in its 
literature and that a considerable number of car bombs have been 
placed in the Miraflores business district. It should also be noted 
that the stereotypical portrayal of upper class citizen is not 
meant as a moralizing devise, but merely to contrast life styles 
and to illustrate the point that upper middle class and upper class 
Peruvians have more in common with similar classes in the advanced 
industrial societies than they have with the poor, particularly the 
Andean peasants of their own country. 
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For the residents of the pueblos jévenes or shanty towns life 
can range from lower middle class standards for those in the more 
established urban sprawls to truly primitive living conditions for 
those who might have recently participated in a "land invasion" for 
the purpose of establishing a new neighborhood. Their housing 
could be as simple as a structure of mats (esteras) and sticks with 
the Peruvian flag providing a sort of presumptive legitimacy. For 
the newest settlements, there are no public services, no urban 
transportation and until they have established themselves for a 
while, they run the risk of being violently evicted by the police 
or by other land invaders. The lives of poor Peruvians have 
probably more in common with the lives of African township 
residents in South Africa than with those of their compatriots in 
the affluent districts of Lima. 


The Peruvian peasantry, particularly those living in the 
emergency zones,” have been mobilized. The term "mobilized" is 
used here in its most common sense meaning. It is not that they 
have come by some sort of civic awakening, or that they have 
registered to vote, or that they have taken to the writings of Mao 
Tse-tung. Having lived for generations in the same small valleys 
in the Andes, cultivating their minuscule pampas or hillsides, many 
people have been sent scurrying for their lives by subversive and 
counter subversive violence, and they have wound up, for the most 
part, in Lima. Do they resent having to move? Probably. Do they 
hold Sendero accountable for having to flee for their lives? Some 
do, but some blame the security forces, and at any rate, it does 
not really matter to them or to the authorities. The point is that 
they have been uprooted. They have ceased to be passive peasants 
and are now urban dwellers with new perspectives and new 
horizons.” To survive they mostly become members of the 
"informal" sector of the Peruvian economy. They sell goods from 
ambulante (ambulatory) carts - fruit, costume jewelry, small 
appliances, newspapers, cooked food, or anything else they can 
manufacture or trade. They sell the services of plumbers, savings 
and loans, electricians, glass repairmen, etc. They engage in the 


*% "Emergency Zones" are areas in which the central government 
has abdicated power and responsibilities and has given control to 
military commanders for the purpose of fighting subversives. 


30 Somewhat of the same phenomenon happened in Mexico during 
the Revolution. As contending armies moved about confiscating food 
and crops and recruiting male peasants who joined in whatever the 
passing army with their wives and kids, the Mexican peasantry 
became "mobilized". It did not matter whether they joined 
"constitutionalists" such as Generals Alvaro Obreg6én or Venustiano 
Carranza; or joined with Pancho Villa, or Emiliano Zapata. The 
point is that their food supply was gone, and now they lived on 
rail boxcars, moving from town to town, in search of livelihood, 
and quite incidentally, backing up whichever army they had joined. 
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manufacture of plastic containers, clothing, utensils, etc. All of 
it is off the economy.*! Samuel Huntington remarks that "the most 
important political distinction among countries concerns not their 
form of government but their degree of government." Writing in the 
1960s he said that the U.S., Britain and the Soviet Union had very 
different forms of government, ". . . but in all three systems, the 
government governs. That is to say, "these governments command the 
loyalties of their citizens and thus have the capacity to tax 
resources, to conscript manpower, and to innovate and to execute 
policy." The Peruvian government of the 1980s and 1990s is long 
on formal powers, but very short in actual authority. It manages 
Miraflores, San Isidro, Monterico, Callao, Arequipa, Trujillo, 
Cuzco, Iquitos and a few other localities, but it does not manage 
most of the vast territory of Peru. Travelers who go overland know 
that they will clear checkpoints going out of cities and going into 
neighboring cities - between checkpoints, one is left with the 
impression that the traveler is pretty much on his/her own. Even in 
the cities, the degree to which the government controls the 
"informals" is highly questionable. 


Is the "democratization" process the same mechanism that used 
to be called "modernization"? However called, it 


..-involves the extension of political consciousness to 
new social groups and the mobilization of these groups 
into politics. Political development involves’ the 
creation of political institutions sufficiently 
adaptable, complex, autonomous, and coherent to absorb 
and to order the participation of these new groups and to 
promote social and economic change in the society.*® 


Peru's democratic consolidation fails because it has not 
created political institutions sufficiently complex, autonomous and 
coherent to absorb the mobilized Andean people. Sendero's success 
should not be measured by the number of casualties or the billions 
lost, but by its ability to mobilize the peasantry well beyond the 
Peruvian polity's ability to absorb then. 


In the United States, the frontier people were left out of the 
political process during the first decades of the 19th Century. 
This was the era of "good feeling," when the powerful Eastern 
establishment dominated the U.S. polity and had relatively few 


3!’ For a complete discussion of the "informal" way of life in 
Peru, see Hernando de Soto, El Otro Sendero (Bogota: Instituto 
Libertad y Democracia, 1987). 


% Samuel P. Huntington. Political Order in a Changing Society, 
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internal disagreements. The "good feelings" were mostly the 
feelings of well established Americans who were very democratic, 
but whose democracy extended only to a minority. When it comes to 
politics, the people of Miraflores, San Isidro, Monterico and other 
affluent areas of Peru also have "good feelings". Feelings that 
are not shared by Ate Vitarte, Surquillo, Villa El Salvador or 
Ayacucho. The relatively affluent citizens of Peru do practice 
democracy, but whenever those democratic practices are extended to 
the descendants of the indigenous population, the democratic 
institutions are strained beyond their capabilities. 


Perhaps the best way to analyze the Peruvian situation is in 
reference to some of the literature on revolutionary conditions. 
Chalmers Johnson believes that there must be some degree of 
agreement between values and the experienced reality in any given 
society. In Johnson's words: 


So long as a society's values and the realities with 
which it must deal are in harmony with each other, the 
society is immune from revolution. When a society is in 
homeostatic equilibrium, it is continuously receiving 
stimuli from its members and from the outside that cause 
it to make adjustments in its division of labor and its 
structure of values... 

On certain occasions, however, social systems previously 
in equilibrium move out of equilibrium. These situations 
pose a threat, not necessarily immediate but still a 
threat, to the continuation of the system. Purposeful 
changes must be undertaken to recreate a homeostatic 
equilibrium, and if a new equilibrium is reached it will 
usually differ from the old one.* 


The Peruvian political system has been characterized by truly 
gargantuan gaps between the values spoused by the elites and 
enshrined in the system in such documents as the Constitution of 
1979. Writing about Latin America, Samuel Huntington put it 
thus... 


The war of independence produced an institutional vacuum 

-which the creoles attempted to fill by copying the 
constitutional arrangements of the United States and 
republican France. Inevitably these could not take root 
in a society which remained highly oligarchical and 
feudal. This left Latin America with entrenched social 
forces and weak and ineffective political institutions 


4 Chalmers Johnson, Revolutionary Change (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1982) 62. 
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incapable of modernizing society.* 


The 1979 Constitution proclaims that "all men are equal in 
dignity, have rights of universal validity which take precedence 
and are superior to the State." It proclaims a just society 
",..without exploited or exploiters, exempt of all discrimination 
by reason of gender, race or social condition..." Even in some 
advanced Western democracies such high minded statements might be 
received with skepticism, but in Peru where the gap between 
generally white upper classes and the indigenous population are so 
large, this rhetoric merely exacerbates the discontent that 
inequality would generate in the best of cases. 


Sendero's success is not so much due to the soundness of its 
ideology, but rather to the fact that it challenges the prevailing 
values. It does so by highlighting the gap between those values and 
the realities that govern everyday life in Peru. Or to put it in 
Johnson's more technical jargon, Sendero impinges on the system in 
such a way that the pressure it exerts exceeds the homeostatic 
capacity of the system, thereby producing value/environmental 
dissynchronization and system disequilibrium. Peru thus exhibits 
the most common characteristic of disequilibriated systems - 
prevailing social, economic and political values do not provide an 
acceptable explanation of existence. It also fragments into 
polarized interest groups - the armed forces, Miraflores/San 
Isidro, coca growers, etc. Sendero provides the Peruvian 
underclasses with an "alternative value structure." A rational 
observer might regard that alternative value structure as a crude 
rationalization for violence. But to some Peruvians, Professor 
Guzman's ideology represents a coherent package - a "goal culture" 
or value system depicting an ideal future Peruvian society as well 
as a "transfer culture" - a way to get there through various stages 
of struggle. Eventual resynchronization of values and realities 
will arguably lead to reduced personal tensions for all Peruvians, 
or at least for those who survive the violent struggle laid out 
before them. Sendero's interim goal is to create a Hobbesian state 
of war where there is no security, no charitable aid to the poor, 
",..no arts, no letters; no society and, which is worst of all 
continual fear, and danger of violent death...’ 


> Samuel P. Huntington, Political Order in Changing Societies, 
198-199. 


* See the Constitucién Politica del Pert, 12 July, 1979 


7 Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan in Great Political Thinkers, 


William Ebenstein (Hinsdale, Il.: Dryden Press, 1969) 373-374. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Democratic transition is a process underway in several Latin 
American republics - those with prior histories of democratic 
experience and relatively homogenous population. Chile and Uruguay 
are indeed moving from military authoritarianism to democracy. More 
accurately these two countries are returning to democratic 
institutions which preceded military governments. Peru has more in 
common with South Africa, a nation where the elite has practiced 
democracy among its members but finds it difficult to extend 
democratic participation to ethnic majorities which have been 
traditionally excluded. 


By forcing the government of Alberto Fujimori to dispense with 
the Constitution, with Congress and the Judiciary, Sendero has 
thrust Peru into "authoritarian regression" and a virtual 
abandonment of democratization. The existence of Sendero has also 
established beyond reasonable doubt that Peru does not have 
political institutions with sufficient flexibility to absorb 
mobilized Andean people who demand a better life. Conditions for 
revolutionary action exist - not in the Marxist/Leninist sense - 
but in the Johnsonian sense where a deeply disequilibrated society 
has no means for reestablishing the homeostatic status quo that 
prevailed through most of this century. The government of Peru does 
not have the flexibility or the political will to alter the polity 
so as to create a new political order. Perhaps Peru could use a 
native version of Andrew Jackson - someone who could do for the 
Andean people what Jacksonian democracy did for American 
frontiersmen. But then again, 1990s Peru is nothing like 1820s 
America, and, Morales Bermudez, Belatnde, Garcia and Fujimori might 
actually be more competent leaders than Jackson. Are the problems 
of Peru truly intractable short of a very violent and convulsive 
revolution? 


a 
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INTRODUCTION. ! 


Has the highly autonomous Bundesbank affected the macroeconomic interventions of the German party 
governments during the Post-World War II era? And if it has, in which ways and for what reasons has it done so? 


These questions are highly significant both for political and for theoretical reasons. Politically, the Post-World 
War successes of the Modell Deutschland as well as its relative success in fending off the post-1970s destabilizing 
international shocks have drawn international admiration, and much of the success has been credited to the special 
institutional arrangements governing the relationship between the autonomous Bundesbank and the party 
government. In particular, the political and economic independence of the Bundesbank in setting the course of an 
anti-inflationary monetary policy is believed to have been a powerful institutional arrangement that has prevented the 
party governments from generating destabilizing endogenous partisan and electoral macroeconomic shocks. Such 
admiration has recently translated into experiments of political engineering aimed at adopting institutional 
arrangements similar to those of the Germany polity. Several countries have either adopted, or have planned to 
adopt, novel institutional arrangements aimed at insulating their central banks, and hence monetary policies, from 
the vagaries and the whims of electoral and parliamentary politics.2 And the very kernel of European integration has 
been made to hinge on the creation of a supra-national European central bank which would be modeled on the 
German Bundesbank, and which therefore would be autonomous from the national and supra-national parliamentary 
bodies.3 Thus to understand whether, how and why the interaction of the relatively autonomous Bundesbank and the 
German party government may have generated the successful performance is of great political / normative 
significance. 


Ironically, however, there is an unbalance between the normative and positive sides of the questions. On the 
one hand, the imperative of institutional engineering has thrust the normative side of the questions - which at the 
core concern the desireability of establishing an independent central banks with a strong aversion to inflation to 
constrain a party governments driven by ideological and electoral concerns - at the center in the political agenda of 
many countries. On the other hand, the positive side of the questions - which concerns the questions of whether, 
how and why independent central banks can actually control party governments - has as yet failed to gain a similar 
central place in theoretical agenda of political economists as well as in the agenda of German specialists. Specialists 
on German political economy have recognized the specificity of the institutional framework governing the 
relationship between the party government and the Bundesbank as well as some of its implications for the conduct of 
macroeconomic policy, but they have failed nonetheless to provide a logically coherent and empirically adequate 
framework which explains whether, how and why the Bundesbank has in fact affected the idelogical and electoral 
strategies of the party governments. It is therefore disconcerting to realize that mega-experiments of political 
engineering are taking place without a proper understanding of the existence and form of the causal impact of the 
German institutional arrangements on macroeconomic policies and economic outcomes. More generally, however, 
comparative political economists, despite some recent research on central banks, have failed to address properly, if at 
all, the questions of whether, how and why cross-national differences in the relationship between party governments 
and central banks have affected the macroeconomic policy making as well as macroeconomic policy outputs. In 
particular, they have not demonstrated - either theoretically or empirically - whether, how and why central bank 
independence is a necessary and / or sufficient condition for better macroeconomic policies and economic 
performance. Gaining such a knowledge on the interaction between the central banks and party governments is a 
necessary condition for guiding decisions of political engineering aimed at insulating central banks from 
representative governments. 


Yet, gaining such knowledge remains problematic. A set of five core problems prevents the satisfactory 
understanding of the relationship between party government and central banks. They concern: i) whether party 
government is at all an autonomous agent which can exert an independent impact; ii) whether, when autonomy is 
posited, party government is endogenously driven by ideological and / or office concerns; iii) whether domestic 
political institutions, such as the type of party system, of party government, and of the timing of elections, have an 
impact on the ideological and electoral behavior of party governments; iv) whether the relative autonomy of central 
is a necessary and sufficient condition for controlling the partisan and electoral dirves of party governments across 
qualitatively different party systems; v) whether and how the international dimension of domestic macroeconomic 
policy, which brings to the fore the often conflictual requirements of achieving internal and external balances as well 
as ideological and electoral “balances”, affects the policy decisions of centrai banks and party governments. Ideally, 
what is needed is a model which links the institutional arrangements connecting party government and central banks, 
the process of macroeconomic policy making, and the very content and dynamics of macroeconomic policies, while 
taking into account that the domestic decisions over macroeconomic policies take place in the context of an 
international open economy. Such a model would also help in dealing with the normative and positive questions 
concerning the specific German case. 
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It is not the objective of this paper to explicitly develop and test such a model. Rather, more narrowly, the 
objective is to draw on the specialized theoretical and empirical research on party systems, party governments, 
liming of elections, and central banks, in the context of open economies, in order to provide a systematic and 
empirically adequate account of whether, how and why in the case of Germany the Bundesbank has actually affected 
the partisan and electoral strategies of the German party governments. Thus the research centers on the German case, 
but such case is framed in a wider theoretical framework which can in the future be used to extend the research to 
other settings and representative cases. Accordingly, following Sartori (1976), the German party system is treated as 
one of moderate limited pluralism which is characterized by low fragmentation and low ideological polarization, and 
by a bipolar mechanics of government turnover exhibiting alternative coalitions - albeit in a setting with 
endogenous timing of elections (Ito, 1989). Moreover, the recent research on party government indicates that the 
German party government exhibits typically unipolar two-party Center-Left or Center-Right coalition government in 
which macroeconomic policy making takes place at the levels of the cabinet and of the economic ministry (Budge 
and Keman, 1990; Laver, 1990). Furthermore, the recent research on central banks indicates that the Bundesbank is 
a highly independent, both politically and economically, from the party government. And finally, there is plenty of 
evidence that the German policy makers - both the government and the Bundesbank - have been engaged in 
establishing often conflicting internal and external balances. What this case study can reveal is how, in the context 
of open economies, the interaction between a highly autonomous central bank and a coalition government has shaped 
macroeconomic policies. 


By integrating the research on central banks and party governments in the context of open economies three core 
propositions are derived. The first argues that the Bundesbank's complete control of monetary policy as weli as its 
anti-inflation bias have significantly constrained the ideological and electoral macroeconomic interventions of the 
party governments, such that any attempt by the coalition government to generate endogenously macroeconomic 
policy shocks has been met with strong opposition by the Bundesbank. The second hypothesis argues that because 
of the differing aversions to inflation by the Center-Left and Center-Right coalition governments, the Bundesbank 
may have established different relations with each of those governments: less conflictual with Center-Right 
governments because of similar aversion to inflation; and more conflictual with the Center-Left governments 
because of their weaker aversion to inflation. And finally, by bringing in the international dimension of domestic 
macroeconomic policy, the third proposition argues that the macroeconomic decision of the German government and 
Bundesbank are affected by international shocks (which affect the partisan and electoral strategies). Those 
propositions thus establish explicit causal paths linking, in the context of open economies, the institutional 
arrangements cionnecting the party government and the Bundesbank, the process of macroeconomic policy making, 
and the very content and dynamics of macroeconomic policy and economic outcomes 


The propostions are tested by using two complementary strategies. The first strategy provides a historical 
reconstruction of the relationship between party government and the Bundesbank in the formation of macroeconomic 
policies (in the context of the open economy) at two specific points in time: namely, i) after election, when the 
winning party governments attempt to adopt macroeconomic policies to achieve their ideology-informed economic 
programs; and ii) before elections, when the incumbent party government may attempt to to adopt macroeconomic 
policies to manipulate the economy for re-election purposes. Building on this historical reconstruction, the second 
strategy is a time series analysis aimed at detecting whether and how, in the context of the open economy, the 
conflictual relationtionship between the party governments and the Bundesbank has engendered post-election / 
partisan and pre-electoral / opportunist shifts in monetary and fiscal policies. The times series analysis adopts two 
interlocked time series research designs: i) concomitant variations; and ii) quasi-experiment interrupted time series 
designs (ITS). The concomitant variations design is adopted to detected whether and how in the US-dominated 
international economy shifts in the US macroeconomic policies have systematically affected the dynamics of German 
macroeconomic policies. The ITS design is adopted to detect the existence and types of two kinds of interventions 
which may have affected German macroeconomic policy: namely, i) international "interventions", which include 
both the shift in the exchange rate regime following the breakdown of the Bretton Woods system, and the oil shocks 
of the mid-1970s; and ii) the post-election / partisan and pre-election / opportunist interventions. Technically, the 
concomitant variations are modeled by means of Box-Jenkins transfer functions whereas the intervention functions 
are modeled by means of Box-Tiao intervention functions. Both the transfer and the intervention function are solved 
as single equation vector ARMA models. 


The results from both the historical survey and the time series analysis fail to provide any support to the 
established models of comparative political economy, but provide support to the alternative propositions that in fact, 
after the internatgional dimension has been controlled for, the Bundesbank has engaged in tight monetary policies 
which have severely constrained the ability of the party governments to generate endogenous partisan and electoral 
monetary and fiscal cycles. In particular, with regards to the importance of the international dimension of domestic 
macroeconomic policy, the results indicate an asymmetric relationship between the US and German, with the US 
monetary and fiscal policies having a singnificant impact on those of Germany. Moreover, the change in the 
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exchange regime brought about by the breakdown of the Bretton Woods regime had a significant impact on German 
monetray policy by empowering the Bundesbank to pursue a highly restrictive monetary policy. And the oil shocks 
had a tremendous impact in shaping fiscal policy, increasing the German budget deficit by about 4%. With regards 
to domestic policy, the results indicates the absence of any of the partisan and / or electoral cycles predicted by the 
established models. Instead, it appears that before and after elections the Bundesbank !aunched preemptive strikes 
against any attempts by the party governments to manipulate the economy by systematically adopting restrictive 
monetary policies; by so doing, it has generated its own kind of endogenous monetary cycles in phase with the 
electoral cycle. Moreover, such restrictive monetary policies appear to have dampened the possibility to use fiscal 
policies for partisan and electoral reasons. The following picture emerges from these results: on the one hand the 
international dimension of German macroeconomic policy is extremely important; and on the other the Bundesbank 
emerges as the most important policy maker with the party government being virtually in a position of dependence. 


These results have important theoretical and political implications. Theoretically, they appear to establish two 
core points: i) much of the activity of domestic policy makers (party governments and central bank) is directed at 
managing the domestic economy in an unstable international economy; ii) an autonomous central bank confronting 
a coalition government appears to be in a position to frustrate the government's attempt to generate endogenous 
partisan and electoral cycles, but at the cost of generating its own kind of macroeconomic policy cycles. Such 
results obviously weaken many of the predictions of the established models of political economy, and call for a re- 
evaluation of those models to include explicitly the international dimension of domestic macroeconomic policy as 
well as the role played by relatively autonomous central banks in different types of representative political systems. 
Politically, if the objective of political engineering is to establish autonomous central banks to check the ability of a 
coalition party government to engage in partisan and electoral interventions, then the results indicate that such an 
autonomous central bank can do so but at cost of generating its own monetary cycles in phase with the electoral 
cycles. However, the results tell us nothing about how such arrangement can be credited with more stable and less 
explosive monetary and fiscal policies, and, more importantly, how such policies actually generate comparatively 
better economic performance - i.e., lower and stable inflation and unemployment rates as well asbetter economic 
growth. Nor do they tell us much on how the introduction of such arrangement would work in different types of 
party systems and party government. To make such kind of assessments large scale comparative studies are 
necessary. 


The paper is organized in six sections. Section 1 sketches the relevant theoretical and empirical research in 
comparative political economy and the problems plaguing such research. Section 2 presents the relevant theoretical 
and empirical research done on Germany in the area of party government, the Bundesbank and the international 
dimension of the German economy. Section 3 outlines the methodology for the time series testing of both the 
international shocks affecting the German economy as well as the partisan and electoral interventions. Section 4 
presents the results. Section Sevaluates both the results and the normative prescription for the engineering of 
political institutions. Section 6 is the conclusion. 


I. The existing political economy research and its problems. 


The five problems which plague the research area of comparative political economy - namely, i) the 
autonomy of party government, ii) the driving motivations of party governments, iii) the causal impact of domestic 
political / parliamentary institutions, iv) the causal impact of central banks, and v) the international dimension of 
domestic macroeconomic policies - have been recognized in the field, and yet theoretically consistent and 
empirically adequate answers remain lacking. This sections sketches each of the problems with the purpose of 
setting up a proper theoretical framework for the case study of Germany. 


1) Are parties and party governments autonomous agents? 


The question of whether or not parties and party government are autonomous agents which exert an independent 
impact on macroeconomic policies (and economic outcomes) remains unsettled, characterized as it is by a myriad of 
conflicting, if not incommensurable, claims of autonomy and non-autonomy. The variety of models can analytically 
be organized in three main families of models: i) society-based, which deny party government autonomy and 
independent impact; ii) state-centered, which ascribe autonomy and independent impact to non-elected bureaucratic 
agents, but deny them to party governments; and iii) autonomy, which ascribe party government autonomy as well 
as indepedent impact on macroeconomic policies. Yet such stark classification, which is common in the fields of 
political science and political economy, appears to be unnecessarily restrictive. The specialized literature suggests 
that a better understanding of party government is one in which parties and party governments are at once 
autonomous agents driven by ideological and electoral concerns but while being endogenous to a variety of other 
social and political agents. Further theoretical and empirical work is necessary to properly establish the autonomy as 
well as the endogeneity of parties and party governments, but the suggested model of autonomy in the context of 
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societal and political endogeneity promises to possess greater logical and empirical content than any of the existing 
models. 


1.1) Society-based models. 


This family, which denies parties and party governments autonomy and independent impact, is vast and 
includes a host of heterogeneous models. In fact, it includes most of the models developed in the three main social 
science traditions: i) liberal, ii) marxist, and power models of organized capitalism. While widely divergent, these 
models share a twin set of axiom: namely, i) the ab origine independence of civil society, as the springboard of all 
social, economic and political life; and ii) the societal dependence, or endogeneity, of the political sphere (or state), 
which can only "reflect" the interests, objective and actions of societal agents. A simple corollary then denies 
autonomy and independent impact to all political institutions, of which party government is but one. Ultimately, 
party governments can only reflect the interests of key societal agents and so do any macroeconomic policy they 
adopt. Logically, even if party governments were to undertake post-electoral / partisan and pre-electoral / opportunist 
macroeconomic interventions, such interventions could only reflct the interests of the key social agents. 


While the family of models share this common axiomatic structure, they nonetheless differ both in the kinds of 
societal agents they assume to inhabit civil society, their interaction, and the type of macroeconomic policies and 
economic outcome they generate. Thus, all liberal models rely on individual-based interest groups which shape the 
political process, policy making and the very content and dynamics of policies. The state and party governments 
only reflects the interest of those groups. And only differences in the properties of such societal groups differentiate 
among the vast variety of competing models: e.g., the "benign" pressure group pluralism, neo-pluralism and neo- 
elitism, neo-liberal models of government overload - whether pulverized or hegemonic; and recent normatively 
oriented attempts to establish the logical primacy of business and labor in the social structure of modern capitalism.® 
Similarly, all marxist models rely on the centrality of the socio-economic classes of capital and labor, the interaction 
of which is determined by "unequal property relations", asymmetric power in civil society with capital dominant and 
labor subordinate, and by structural conflict. The condition of dominance in civil society is reproduced in the state as 
political dominanc. With the state being structurally and functionally dependent on civil society, it can only reflect 
the structure of dominance, is linked to the dominant capitalist class, and can only partake, and reproduce, the 
asymmetric relations of power between the two classes. Party government, in the rare instances in which its 
existence is recognized, is only integral part of the state apparatus, and therefore partakes in the state behavior. Only 
differences in the properties of capital and labor and in their interaction discriminate between the the three main types 
of models: instrumentalism, relative autonomy and conflict.” Finally, the third class of power models of organized 
capitalism, which includes the social democratic as well as the corporatist / concertations model of political 
exchange, rely on the classes of capital and labor, which, however, are now endowed with symmetric power and 
engage in conjunctural class conflict. Parties and party governments only reflects the interest and objectives of such 
classes, and when they get control of the executive at best they generate policies to achieve class-related interests. In 
social democratic models, the parties are truly representative of class interests.8 In the corporatist and concertation 
models of political exchange there is a clear tension: the early corporatist models denying any causal significance to 
the parliamentary process;? and the later concertation model positing the importance of such a process. 10 . 
However, regardless of the differences dividing the social democratic and the political exchange models, the 
interaction of organized capital and labor provides the dynamic element shaping macroeconomic policies and 
economic outcomes. However, the tendency toward discarding the importance of the parliamentary process is trong. 


1.2) State-centered models. 


The family of state centered models, which include the two classes of bureaucratic models in political science 
and of technocratic models in economic, ascribe autonomy and independent imapct to the "state". However, the 
autonomous "state" - which possesses an inherent set of motivations, preferences and objectives that result in an 
independent impact, is narrowly defined to include only non-elected public officers. The definition excludes party 
government and the electoral and parliamentary games in which it is involved, and thuis ignores the existence and 
specificity of party government, as wel as its relation to macroeconomic policies and economic outcomes. In the 
bureaucratic models in political science - such as those derived by Krasner, Nordlinger and Skocpol - the focus is 
clearly on non-elected officials whose autonomous interest are derived from the socialization process in bureacratic 
apparatus (Nordlinger, 1981; Krasner, 1981; Skocpol,1983; Evans et al., 1985). In the technocratic models, ehcih 
have been fashionable in economics, the focus is on an elite of public-minded experts who are sealed off from any 
particularistic social and political conflict and who obey "objective" economic rules / laws to derive macroeconomic 
policies which aim at stabilizing an otherwise inherently unstable economy (Schott, 1987). And despite differences 
setting apart the Keynesian and the neo-classical schools on the endogenous dynamics of the economy as well as on 
the effectiveness and efficiency of macroeconomic policies, these economic models share the absence of electoral and 
parliamentary politics, and hence of party government. Thus in either case - whether in the bureaucratic model or in 


the technocratic models - any question concerning party government disappears altogether from the theroetical 
agendas. 


1.3) Models of autonomous party government. 


Lastly, the third family, which includes the two classes of rational choice and left-right models, explicitly 
recognizes the existence, specificity and centrality of party government as well as its autonomy and its independent 
impact. Party government is an autonomous agent because it possess an intrinsic set of motivations, preferences 
and objectives which result in an independent impact on macroeconomic policies and economic outcomes. Party 
government is also endogenous in the sense that its autonomous behavior can be constrained by other actors - 
whether in civil society or in the state. In fact, it is the interaction between party government and other social and 
political actors which determines the content and dynamics of macroeconomic policies and economic outcomes. The 
rational choice and left-right models of political economy focus on the political market in which incumbent party 
governments, challenging parties and voters are the key dynamic agents whose interaction shapes the content and 
dynamics of macroeconomic policies and economic outcomes. Where the two classes of models differ significantly 
is in regards to the core properties of parties and voters. Such differences generate distinct dynamics in 
macroeconomic policies and economic outcomes. 


Rational choice models rely mainly / exclusively on axioms of individual utility maximization, whereby 
politicians / parties maximize votes for the sake of gaining / maintaining office, and voters maximize income 
coming from the government (Downs, 1957; Mueller, 1979; 1991). Parties and voters explicitly engage in a game 
played in the context of the institution of election. Then any policy and economic dynamics is driven by electoral 
competition and must be in phase with the electoral cycles. Those axioms of utility maximization underlay a 
variety of modeis, which by making different assumptions on the rationality of voters generate different policy and 
economic dynamics. Five sets of representative models are relevant: 1) Downs’ certainty and uncertainty models of 
political economy (Downs, 1957); ii) the median voter model (Willet, 1987; Mueller, 1991); iii) Nordhaus’ model 
of political business cycles (Nordhaus, 1975); iv) models with adaptive and rational expectations (MacRae, 1975; 
Cuckierman and Meltzer, 1986; Rogoff and Silbert 1988; Rogoff, 1988); and v) Buchanan’s model of explosive 
dynamics (Buchanan, 1977). However, in all cases it is the interaction of utility-maximizing voters and parties in 
the political / electoral market which determines the content and dynamics of macroeconomic policies and economic 
outcomes. 


The left-right models also focus on the interaction of parties and voters in the political market, but they ascribe 
different properties to them. Parties and voters are driven not by utility maximization, but by ideology / policy 
concerns which are rooted in the class-based socioeconomic structure of modern capitalist societies. Parties, in 
particular, are ideological-programmatic agents which strive to gain control of the executive in order to implement 
policy programs favorable to their “natural” classes. When ideological differences are mapped on the left-right 
continuum, parties in control of the executive generate ideologically divergent macroeconomic policy outputs and 
economic outcomes. Left party governments, relative to right party governments adopt expansionary 
macroeconomic policies to trigger an economic growth which insures full employment, even at the cost of 
generating higher inflation. In contrast, right party governments, relative to left party governments, adopt more 
deflationary policies to achieve low inflation even at the cost of generating relative higher unemployment. This basic 
scheme runs through three core sets of models: i) the original partisan theory (PT), which is typically associated 
with the work of Hibbs, and which predicts permanent impact on macroeconomic policies and economic outcomes 
(Hibbs, 1977; 1987; Kirschen et al., 1964); ii) the PT-informed set of cross-national models, the more reliable of 
which make the independent impact of party government conditional on the organizational properties of labor 
(Castles, 1982; Schmidt, 1983; Cameron, 1985; Lange and Garret, 1985 and 1987; Alvarez, Garret, and Lange, 
1990); and iii) the more recent rational partisan theory (RPT), developed by Alesina, which predicts transitory 
effects on the real economy and permanent effects on the nominal economy (Alesina, 1987; 1988; 1989; 1990; 
Alt, 1985). 


In sum, the survey of the autonomy family shows that the rational choice and left-right models are anchored in 
the basic postulate of party government which is autonomous and endogenous, and which is capable of exerting an 
independent impact on macroeconomic policies and economic outcomes. However, the different properties associated 
with autonomy discriminates between the two classes. In particular, rational choice models posit the primacy, or 
exclusivity, of the office motivation, whereas the left-right models posit the primacy of ideology. 


Conclusion. 


What conclusions can be derived with regard to party government from this mapping of the relevant theories of 
political economy? Is party government an autonomous agent? And does it exert an independent impact on 
macroeconomic policies an economic outcomes? 
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The review clearly shows that the questions remain unsettled because of the competing and incommensurable 
models. Equally important, however, is the empirical adequacy of those claims. The family of society-based models 
only posits the non-autonomy and societal dependence of the state and of all political institutions. These models 
prove neither the absence of autonomy nor the societal endogeneity of the political; nor do they attempt to refute the 
autonomy claims. And in fact within each class of models there are strong tensions which point toward the need to 
integrate autonomy in the axiomatic framework (Nordlinger, 1981). The state-centered models have paid no attention 
to the question of party government. By focusing on the bureaucratic non-elected officers, the political science 
models have ignored both the existence and the specificity of the electoral and parliamentary mechanism. And, if 
they had to consider party government, they would likely fall in the class of society-based models. Similarly, by 
focusing on a technocratic elite, the economic models have also ignored the existence and specificity of the electoral 
and parliamentary mechanism, and hence of party government. Finally, while the models of autonomous party 
government establish the autonomy and independent impact, they fail in two respects. First their fragmentation into 
two opposite / incommensurable classes is certainly not conducive to theoretical and empirical progress. And 
second, they have not addressed the importance of the claims of society-based and state-centered models, thus failing 
to recognize that there may be other pathways to affect macroeconomic policies besides the electoral / parliamentary 
one. The questions still remain as to i) how to evaluate the competing and seemingly incommensurable claims of 
non-autonomy and autonomy, and ii) how to establish a unified, logically coherent and empirically adequate model of 
political economy which rests on an autonomous party government. The global assessment of autonomy and non- 
autonomy claims is out of question: the fragmentation across the families and classes of model is such to render the 
task problematic, if impossible. The better strategy is to establish a political economy model of autonomy, which 
immediately can replace the established, but wanting, rational choice and left-right model of political economy, and 
which can subsequently be used to challenge the non-autonomy claims. Such strategy, which requires the critical 
assessment of rational choice and left-right models, is the one adopted here. 


2) Ideology vs office? Rational choice vs left-right models. 


Establishing such a model of political economy based on autonomous party government requires that the 
following questions be first answered: Are parties and party governments driven by ideology or by office concerns? 


The way the question is posed demands the evaluation of, and discrimination between, the claims made by the 
rational choice and the left-right models of political economy. And in fact the two classes of models have developed 
essentially in isolation, to the point that they are treated as being incommensurable (Alt Shepsle, 1990; Budge, 
Robertson and Earl, 1987; Budge and Laver, 1986; Budge et al., 1976). However, the question is ill posed, and 
potential solutions with greater theoretical coherence and empirical adequacy are being worked out. When confronted 
with the specialized political science research on the behavior of voters and parties, both the rational choice and the 
left-right models of political economy are shown to suffer from severe logical inconsistencies and empirical 
inadequacies. The research also suggests the lineages of an amended left-right model of party competition which can 
replace them both. Such a model establishes that both ideology and office concerns are important motivations, but 
with ideology having logical primacy over the office concerns. 


The key problem affecting the rational choice and left-right models is their failure to provide a logically coherent 
and empirically adequate explanation of the interaction of the ideology / policy and office-seeking motivations. 


As for logical coherence, both classes of models fail to provide clear links between the core postulates and the 
empirical evidence, and often rely on ad hoc arguments to salvage the frameworks. Thus, in focusing mainly / 
exclusively on the election-driven office-seeking motivation, the rational choice models logically forbid any role for 
ideology. Yet, ideology is introduced in the models, but it appears as an ad hoc auxiliary element which is added to 
improve the otherwise weak empirical fit of the models (Barry, 1970; Sartori, 1976; Budge et al., 1976; Budge and 
Keman. 1990; Laver and Schofield, 1990). Such ad hoc strategy is clear in Downs' transition from the information- 
based certainty model to the ideology-based uncertainty models. It is also clear in subsequent coalition theories 
which use ideology as an instrument to improve the predictive power of the models (Riker, 1963; Leirseson, 1968; 
Gamson, 1963). The alternative left-right models of political economy, however, do not fare better. While they 
focus mainly on ideology, and do not logically forbid the existence and importance of the office-seeking motivation, 
by and large they have ignored the process by which parties gain / maintain control of office, and is likely that they 
cannot explain such a process. That is, their main focus has been on what happens after an ideological party 
government is formed, and not on how control of the executive is gained and lost. This is true for the PT as well as 
for the RPT. In either case - whether by denying ideology or by failing to theoretically account for electoral 
calculations - the picture of party government as an autonomous agent is partial and empirically inadequate. 


Problems compound when the question of the empirical adequacy of the key axioms concerning the behavior of 
parties and voters are examined in light of the vast body of theoretical and empirical research on voting behavior, 
party competition, government formation and policy making. 
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In the area of voting behavior, the two classes of models exhibit contrasting assumptions and conclusions on the 
behavior of voters. Yet, the specialized research on voting behavior strongly suggests the weak empirical adequacy 
of such assumptions and conclusions as well as the necessity to replace them with alternative ones. The key issue 
dividing the two classes of models concerns the centrality of, and interaction between, two motivations of voters: i) 
short-term cues, such as campaign issues and candidates; and ii) long-term predispositions, such as group / class 
belonging. Downsian-based models focus on short-term cues: voters are constantly and instantaneously reacting to 
politically-generated cues in order to maximize utility. Such behavior is clearly espoused in Downs’ information- 
based certainty model, but remains even in the uncertainty model despite Downs' ad hoc introduction of 
predispositions via ideology (Abrams, 1980; Nordhaus, 1989; Shepsley, 1991). In contrast, the left-right models 
of political economy focus on the long-term predisposition which are generated by the group / class belonging of 
voters: such substratum results in continuity and long-term stability of voting behavior (Lazarfeld et al., 1944; 
Berelson et al., 1954; Lipset and Rokkan, 1967). Implicitly, the model ignores the existence and the importance of 
short-term cues which may generate discontinuities and instabilities in such voting behavior. The two classes of 
models appear to force a choice as to whether voting behavior obeys short-term cues or long-term predispositions. 


The established political science research on voting behavior questions the validity of such a choice. Instead, on 
the one hand it fails to support the rational choice models, provides only partial support for the left-right models, and 
on the other it calls for the adoption of an amended model of party identification which insures the interaction of 
long-term predispositions and short-term cues, but with the former having logical primacy over the latter (Converse, 
1960; Stokes, 1963; Campbell and Converse, 1966; Budge et al., 1976; Dalton, 1989). This model retains its 
validity even in the context of the challenges advanced by the New Politics school (Dalton, 1988; Dalton an 
Kuechler, 1990). The model, which integrates long-term stability and short-term fluctuations in voting behavior, 
finds implicit support in the body of research on the stability and volatility of electoral results and party systems 
(Dalton et al, 1984; Crew and Denver, 1985; Daalder and Mair, 1983; Rose and Urwin, 1970; Pedersen, 1979, 
1983; Ersson and Lane, 1982; Bartolini and Maier, 1990). It is this dynamic model of party identification which 
must inform an alternative model of political economy 


As for the behavior of parties, the two classes of models also rest on contrasting assumptions concerning the 
behavior of parties in the areas of government formation and policy making. And on closer analysis, such 
assumptions turn out to be empirically inadequate. 


The key issue dividing the two classes of models concerns the relation of the core motivations driving party 
behavior: 1) ideology / policy, and ii) office. In rational choice models, policy concerns are logically subordinate to 
office: policy is an instrument for gaining office. In left-right models, policy / ideology has logical primacy over 
office: policy is an end in itself, and office appears as the instrument which enables parties to implement their 
preferred macroeconomic policies. The specialized research in political science on the one hand discredits the 
predictive / explanatory power of rational choice models, and on the other hand it provides partial support for the left- 
right models. The latter models, however, need to be amended significantly in order to gain a satisfactory degree of 
empirical adequacy. There are strong theoretical arguments, as well as a rich body of empirical evidence, which point 
toward the interaction of the two motivations but with office concerns being logically subordinate to policy / 
ideology concerns. This body of evidence comes from the research on government formation and policy making, 
especially in multiparty systems exhibiting coalition governments (Budge and Keman, 1990; Laver and Schofield, 
1990). Neither government formation nor policy making in multiparty systems can be satisfactorily explained 
unless the ideological concerns of parties are given priority over the office motivation. This is certainly true in 
coalition theory where policy / ideology concerns are paramount. 


In sum, the theoretical evidence on the behavior of voters and parties tends to support the hypothesis of the 
logical primacy of ideology / policy over utility maximization. On those counts of the behavior of parties and 
voters, a more satisfactory model of politicai economy will have to integrate three elements: namely, i) the party 
identification model of voting behavior, ii) the ideological and office motivations of party government, and iii) the 
asymmetric interaction between the ideological / policy and the office concerns. Such a model would necessarily 
insure the basic long-term ideological nature of macroeconomic policies, as well as the short-term fluctuations 
generated by electoral opportunism. In so doing it would be a more powerful alternative to the existing rational 
choice and left-right models. 


3) The causal significance of domestic political institutions. 


Thus far parties and party governments have been treated as abstract and unified agents which have complete 
control of the executive and which implements its preferred policy programs. However, recent research both in 
political science and political economy have challenged such assumption: there is a variety of institutional 
arrangements which effectively render party government a fragmented agent, prevent it from having complete control 
of policy instruments, and renders its time horizon of action problematic. In particular, two sets of such 
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institutional arrangements are of relevance: i) the type of party system and party government, and ii) the timing of 
elections. The question to be posed then is: How do those differences in institutional arrangements affect the 
ideological and electoral intervention of parties and party governments on macroeconomic policies and economic 
outcomes? Ironically there is nothing novel in such questions. What is novel is the willingness of political 
economists to confront them. However, their treatment of those political institutions is inadequate, and requires a 
tigher integration of the relevant political science research. 


3.1) Party systems and party governments. 


In the research area of political economy, the importance of the questions has been recognized in both the 
Rational Choice and Left-Right schools. Nordhaus (1975) explicitly recognizedthe differences between two-party and 
multiparty systems, single-party and multiparty coalition governments, and exogenous and endogenous timing of 
elections. He the set out to create a model which fit the two-party system with single party majority government 
and endogenous timing of elections. And within the same school, Mueller (1990) more explicitly developed some of 
the axioms and predictions for multiparty systems with coaltion governments. Ito's (1990) recent recognition of the 
importnace of endogenous timing of elections is clearly a variant of Nordhaus’ original problem. Similarly, within 
the Left-Right school, the causal importance of of two-party and multiparty systems has been recognized early on. 
Although Hibbs’ sresearch focused on the simple system of the US and the UK, the bulk of the research on 
continental Europe focused on the multiparty system and specifically on how conceptualize, operationalize and 
measure the ideological center of gravity of coalition governments in multiparty systems, as well as the strength of 
parties in coalitions as given by their control of ministerial portfolios, and by their electoral and parliamentray 
strength. The revival of recent interest amongst economists to explicitly incorporate the institutional features of 
party systems,party governemts and timing of elections in their modeling of government activity stems from this 
tradition. 


Three main approaches have been developed . The first approach focuses on the problem of how two key features 
of the political systems - instability and polarization - affect the behavior of governments with different ideological 
preferences ( Persson and Tabellini, 1990; Alesina and Tabellini, 1990; Persson and Svensson, 1989; Tabellini and 
Alesina, 1990). The core hypothesis predicts that the more unstable and polarized the party systems, the more 
myopically governments behave, discounting the future more and generating more instabilities in macroeconomic 
policies. The second approach also focuses on the disagreements between different political actors, albeit at different 
levels in the government appartaus: namely, of cabinet ministers at different levels of government (Tabellini, 1986; 
Alesina and Drazen, 1989; Sanguinetti, 1989 ). The guiding hypothesis in this research is that the greater the 
conflict between those different decision makers, the more difficult is to coordinate monetary and fiscal policies. 
Here, government weakness, short-sighted collective decisions, and ideological conflict generate suboptimal 
macroeconomic policies. These two approaches, however, fail to explain precisely what generate government 
instability, polarization and weakness. Grilli (199) provides the first clear attempt to causally link those properties 
of government to the instituional arrangement of multiparty systems and and party governments. Grilli considers 
three institutional features: i) the constitutional rules; ii) the electoral laws; and iii) the party government. The 
political constitution differentiates presidential and parliamentary systems. Then in the context of parliamentary 
systems, the electoral laws concerning the degree of proportionality in representation generates two types of 
parliamentray systems: i) majoritarian, and ii) representative. Representational systems are more unstable and worse 
off than majoritarian systems because of greater number of parties being represented (and hence fragmentation of the 
political system) and of greater representation of minority interests. Finally, the degree of fractionaliztion of the 
party system determines the type of party government: i.e., coalition, majority and minority. Such governments 
exhibit differnt degrees of durability and policy effectiveness. In general, policy are more stable, effective and 
efficient in less fractionalized party systems and in systems with no large extremist parties. The properties of 
government weakness and political stability are thus rendered a function of the fractionaliztion of the system, ehich 
in turn is traced to the electoral laws. And in general, single-party governments are more stable and effective than 
coalition government which in turn are more stable and effective than minority governments. 


Clearly, the impetus to examine the causal impact of instituional arrangements in generating different types of 
party systems and party government which are endowed with different decision making capacities is a very important 
research are which shatters the traditonal view of party government as as unified agent in control of the 
macroecoonomic policy instruments. However, such research is rudimentray because it neglects a large body of 
theoretical and empirical research which has criticized fundamental assumptions that the political economy research 
takes for granted. 


The political science research on party systems and party governmenthas challenged explicitly the assumption of 
homogeneity in regard to party systems, party governments, macroeconomic policy making processes, and the 
content and dynamics of macroeconomic policies and economic outcomes (Budge and Keman, 1990; Laver and 
Schofield, 1990; Lijphart, 1984; Sartori, 1976). Much of the research has adopted the traditional two-party / 


multiparty classificatory scheme (Duverger, 1951, 1962; Almond, 1956, 1966; Lipset, 1958, 1968). Such a 
scheme establishes important differences between the single party majority government of two-partism and the array 
of governments which can emerge in the class of multiparty systems: e. g., i) single party majority; ii) majority 
coalitions, whether minimal winning or surplus; and iii) minority government, whether coalitional or single party, 
requiring external support. These “forms” of party governments have important implications for macroeconomic 
policy making as well as for the content and dynamics of macroeconomic policies and economic outcomes. It is 
only in two-party systems with single-party governments that control of the executive is necessary and sufficient to 
explain the content and dynamics of macroeconomic policies and economic outcomes, and that alternation between 
left and right generates clear ideological-electoral fluctuations in macroeconomic policies and economic outcomes. 
In multiparty systems with coalition governments, the decision-making process takes place at three levels: i) the 
coalition level, where the ideological center of gravity of the coalition is important; ii) the economic ministries, 
where the ideology of the party in control of those ministries is important; and iii) the ideology of pro- and anti- 
system parties exerting external influence. It is the interaction among the three levels that determines policy-making 
as well as the actual content and dynamics of macroeconomic policies and economic outcomes (Budge and Keman, 
1990; Laver and Schofield, 1990). However, by and large political economists have not paid any attention to the 
differences between two-party and multiparty systems. In consequence, not much is known as to how 
macroeconomic policy is formed across the types of party systems, and how the ideological and electoral behavior of 
different types of party government affect the content and dynamics of macroeconomic policies and economic 
outcomes 


The problems compound when critiques of the two-fold classification and Sartori's alternative typology of party 
systems are taken into account. Critiques of the classification are long-standing and yet the classification is 
unproblematically used (Blondel, 1968; La Palombara, 1966; Lijphart 1974, 1977, 1984; Sartori, 1976). The 
typology provides novel insights into the structure and mechanics of party governments in multiparty systems 
(Sartori, 1976). And while the typology is not free of criticism, when applied to political economy, it weakens 
considerably the empirical adequacy of the established models. 


A basic agreement exists on the format and mechanics of two-party systems with single-party majority 
government, although the differences between the US presidential system and the Westminster type of two-partism 
should be examined (Lijphart, 1984). Next, the type of moderate pluralism exhibits center-left and center-right 
coalition party governments, the alternation of which generates ideological and electoral fluctuations in 
macroeconomic policies and economic outcomes. The type of polarized pluralism exhibits a center-dominated but 
highly fragmented and polarized coalition government which obeys the mechanism of peripheral turnover, rather than 
of bipolar alternation. The lack of bipolar alternation and the high instability of such coalitions generates seemingly 
“chaotic” ideological and electoral effects. The predominant type exhibits single-party left and right governments in 
which the ideological alternation fails to occur over a long period of time, and only electoral policy and economic 
fluctuations are generated. Three key theorems can be derived from this set of propositions. First, ideological effects 
are likely to be stronger and more persistent, whereas electoral effects are likely to lose their distinctiveness, when 
moving from simple two-party systems with single party majority government to moderate and polarized party 
systems and party governments. Second, in multiparty systems with coalitional governments, much of the 
persistence of ideological effects derives from the continued ideological control of key economic ministries, and more 
so in polarized than in moderate pluralism. And third, in predominant party systems, significant ideological shifts 
are absent, and only electoral cycles are distinguishable. These types of dynamics cannot be derived from the 
existing models of political economy 


Thus when the institutional settings of types of party systems and of party government are taken into account, it 
becomes clear that the research area of political economy has focused essentially on the bipolar, single-party / single- 
bloc government. There is no recognition both of the different policy-making processes and of different dynamics in 
macroeconomic policies and economic outcomes which are generated in the context of the different institutional 
arrangements of party systems and party governments. Therefore, an alternative model of political economy would 
have to start from the recognition that the structure and mechanics of types of party systems and of party 
governments affect the ideological and electoral behavior of party government, the macroeconomic policy-making 
process, and ultimately macroeconomic policies and economic outcomes. However, not much is known about the 
process, and only recently have some inroads been made (Budge and Keman, 1990; Laver and Schofield, 1990). 


3.2) Timing of elections. 


After having established the logical primacy of ideology over office concerns, as well as of the institutional 
setting of party systems and party governments over the ideological and electoral behavior of party government, the 
final questions concerning the causal impact of the timing of elections can be posed. They are: In what ways do the 
institutional arrangement of exogenous and endogenous timing of elections affect the ideological and electoral 
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behavior of the incumbent party government, and generate distinct dynamics in macroeconomic policies and 
economic outcomes? And how do they do so across the types of party systems and party governments? 


Only recently has the importance of the causal impact of the timing of elections on the electoral behavior of 
party government been recognized in the research area of political economy (Ito, 1990). However, while startlingly, 
the proposed explanations are logically inconsistent and empirically inadequate. Unfortunately, the specialized 
research in political science offers limited insights into the problem since its main focus has been on the structural 
conditions leading to the stability / instability of party governments and not on how party governments behave 
strategically to pursue its interests in the context of exogenous and endogenous timing of elections. 


Traditionally, both rational choice and left-right models of political economy have shunned the problem. Left- 
right political economists have paid no attention to the issue of the timing of elections because of their focus on 
what happens after, rather than before, elections. A few rational choice political economists have recognized the 
significance of the question, but have chosen, nonetheless, to work within the analytically more treatable framework 
of exogenous election timing (Nordhaus, 1975; 1990). By and large, everyone else has imposed the exogeneity 
assumption on all polities (Lewis-Beck, 1990; Frey, 1983; 1978a). Within such a framework, all incumbent party 
governments have been assumed, either explicitly or implicitly, to attempt to manipulate the economy via 
macroeconomic policy interventions in order to generate cyclical economic conditions which maximize their 
probability for reelection. Recently, however, the economist Ito has challenged such “imposition”, arguing instead 
that the electoral manipulation of the economy occurs only in presidential systems of governments precisely because 
they are characterized by exogenous timing of elections; it does not occur in parliamentary systems of government 
which, in contrast, are characterized by endogenous timing of elections. Endogeneity, purportedly, prevents the party 
governments in parliamentary systems from manipulating the economy, and only allows them to opportunistically 
exploit exogenously generated non-political economic shocks by calling early elections in order to maximize their 
probability for reelection. Ito’s examination of the Post-World War II experience of Japan appears to corroborate the 
propositions for parliamentary systems. 


However, while Ito raises explicitly this important question, his answers suffer from serious logical, theoretical 
and empirical problems which uitimately lead to the rejection of his proposed model. Eight key problems can be 
identified. i) The “deterministic” relationship linking presidential and parliamentary systems respectively with 
exogenous and endogenous timing of elections is purely coincidental, due to historical accidents of constitutional 
arrangements, rather than logically derived from theory. In fact, it is possible to envision both presidential 
governments with endogenous timing as well as parliamentary systems with exogenous timing. ii) The 
assumptions linking exogenous and endogenous timing of elections to manipulative and opportunistic behavior is 
also logically untenable and empirically wrong. It is possible to envision party governments with exogenous 
timing of elections engaging in opportunistic behavior by exploiting exogenously generated economic shocks 
favorable to reelection and not engaging in electoral manipulation. Conversely, it is also possible to envision party 
governments with endogenous timing of elections engaging in electoral manipulation of the economy. iii) The 
treatment of presidential and parliamentary systems as homogeneous classes is empirically wrong. The small class 
of presidential systems, which includes the US, French and Finnish systems, is hardly homogeneous. Equally 
hardly homogeneous is the array of party government in the parliamentary two-party and multiparty systems 
(Lijphart, 1984; Laver and Schofield, 1990; Budge and Keman, 1990). iv) The Japanese system cannot be treated 
as a representative case of parliamentary systems. At best, it is representative of a very special systems of party 
government: namely, the predominant type (Sartori, 1976; Pempel, 1991). v) In the context of parliamentary 
systems of government, the symmetry between dissolution of the legislature and the fall of the executive does not 
hold in all cases: there are many instances of multiple executives within a single legislature, even in the case of 
Japan. vi) The iron law linking favorable economic conditions and the call of early elections to maximize the 
probability of reelection does not hold either: elections are also lost, but perhaps not in the Japanese case of 
predominant party system. vii) Ito recognizes the existence of the competing sets of rational choice and left-right 
models of party competition but elects to work, without any explanation, within the rational choice framework and 
ignores the ideological motivation of parties at a moment when traditional proponents of the rational choice are 
recognizing the importance of policy and ideology (Nordhaus, 1990; Shepsley, 1991). If Ito had recognized the 
importance of ideology he would have identified the Japanese systems as one of dominant right party government. 
And viii) Ito fails to appreciate the existence and causal importance of the variety of party systems and party 
government. In the end, the picture that emerges is one in which Ito appears to have generated a model which fits 
somewhat the Japanese “peculiar” experience, and to have generalized it to the entire class of parliamentary two- 
party and multiparty systems. Such generalization is unwarranted 


While these problems undermine Ito’s model, nonetheless the question of whether and how the institutional 
setting of the timing of elections affects the electoral behavior of ideological party government awaits further 
investigation - theoretically and empirically. Such investigation, however, must take into account both the 
interaction of the ideological and electoral behavior of party governments and the causal impact of the institutional 
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settings of party systems and party governments. Unfortunately not very much is known about the electoral 
behavior of ideological party government, and even less in the setting of endogeneity. And certainly, the problem 
becomes more acute in the transition from two-party to more fragmented and polarized multiparty systems. 


3.3) Conclusion 


The critical evaluation of the relevant models of political economy has shown their weak logical coherence and 
empirical adequacy of their explanations of whether, how and why party government affects macroeconomic policies 
and economic outcomes. It has also shown the existence of a rich body of research in political science which can 
contribute significantly toward establishing an alternative model with greater theoretical and empirical content than 
any of the existing models. Such research clearly points in three directions: i) to debunk the opposition between 
autonomy and non-autonomy claims; ii) to reconcile the opposition between ideological and office concerns; and 
iii) to establish how the three institutional settings shape the ideological and electoral behavior of party government. 


In considering the opposition between autonomy and non-autonomy, much of the debate is ill posed, and in fact 
only an a priori dogmatic stand can maintain such a chasm. Greater possibilities for theoretical progress exist if 
party government is conceptualized as an autonomous agent which nonetheless is endogenous to other actors in civil 
society and in the state. The dogmatic stand is very much clear in the society-based models, which only posit but do 
not prove the non-autonomy and societal endogeneity of the state and of all political institutions, party government 
of course included. And whatever evidence there is to corroborate the non-autonomy claims is patchy and 
inconclusive (Nordlinger, 1981). More important, corroboration is not a valid logical principle (Lakatos, 1970). 
The better strategy for theorists of non-autonomy would be to actually attempt to disprove any of the non-autonomy 
claims. In a similar vein, state-centered models have ignored party government altogether. The political science 
model would seemingly fall back into the society-based fold, only claiming to establish autonomy for non-elected 
public officers. The technocratic models in economics appear to normatively do away with the electoral / 
parliamentary mechanism associated with parties and party government. In either case, the existence and significance 
of party government is obliterated. Finally, the autonomy models establish the conditions for the autonomy and 
independent impact of party government while not logically forbidding its societal and political endogeneity. 
However, while an autonomous party government can in principle interact with equally autonomous societal and 
political agents, this enticing possibility is weakened by two problems. The first is the nearly total absence of work 
on such an interaction. The second is the split between left-right and rational choice models which insures that there 


is no single logically coherent and empirically adequate model of an autonomous and endogenous party government. 
Thus the first step toward establishing a model of political economy requires that the conditions and properties of 
autonomy be unequivocally established. 


Yet such a task appears to be problematic because the split between rational choice and left-right models is also 
dogmatic as well as ill put. Rational choice models are crude in positing that office is the sole motivation of party 
government. And furthermore, they seem to confuse individual politicians running for office with the long-standing 
organizations of political parties (Budge and Keman, 1990; Panebianco, 1987). It cannot be denied that office is an 
important motivation of parties. However, to assume that it is the main, if not sole, motivation driving parties does 
violence to the historical experience of liberal democracies. In contrast, the left-right models posit that ideology is 
an end in itself and that office is the key instrument to implement their long-term policy programs. Thus while 
giving logical primacy to policy programs, they do not logically forbid the important role of office. The specialized 
research in political science shows that ideology appears to be the best organizing dynamic principle in explaining 
voting behavior, party competition, government formation and policy making. An alternative model of political 
economy would have to give logical primacy to ideology concerns, and then work out the electoral behavior of 
parties and party governments. 


Pursuing such an objective is far from being straightforward and simple: the research on institutional 
arrangements shows that such basic propositions need to be amended to account for the causal effects of types of 
party systems, of party government, and possibly of the timing of elections. Surely, the rational choice and left- 
right models have failed to take into account such institutional settings. The research on party government which 
adopts the two-party / multiparty classificatory scheme, clearly shows significant differences in the process of 
government formation and policy making, and suggests the different macroeconomic policy making processes as 
well as the different dynamics in macroeconomic policies and economic outcomes generated by ideological and 
electoral intervention. Sartori's fourfold typology provides an even more discriminating scheme which explicitly 
projects a variety of mechanics in party government as weil as of ideological and electoral dynamics in 
macroeconomic policies and economic outcomes. None of this has entered the research area of political economy. 
Finally, if the third institutional setting - timing of elections - is considered, the picture becomes more complex: 
while it seems to be intuitively obvious that it affects the ideological and electoral behavior of party government, it 
is less obvious how it does so. This potentially explosive question concerning the causal impact of the timing of 
elections is very little understood, and less so when moving from two-party systems to the more fragmented and 
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polarized party systems and party governments. Nonetheless, the overall thrust of the research suggests that the 
ideological and electoral macroeconomic interventions of party governments can be properly understood only in the 
context of the institutional settings. Institutions, that is, have logical primacy over the manifestations of 
ideological and electoral macroeconomic interventions. 


The existing research on the institutional settings of party systems, party governments and timing of elections 
must be the starting point toward establishing an alternative model of political economy in which the 
macroeconomic intervention of an autonomous party government is driven by both ideological and electoral 
concerns. However, while it is possible to describe the general contours of such a model, a host of theoretico- 
conceptual and methodological problems render both the formalization and the testing of a full-fledged model 
difficult, if problematic. It is already difficult to formalize and test a model of party government driven by ideology 
and office for the simpler case of two-partism in the two settings of exogenous and endogenous timing of elections. 
Difficulty increases tremendously when considering the more fragmented and polarized party systems and party 
governments. There are as yet unresolved theoretical, conceptual and methodological problems associated with 
multiparty systems - such as, for instance, identifying the ideological center of gravity of coalitions, the meaning of 
ideological shifts in coalition governments, the elasticity of the left-right continuum across types of party systems 
and party governments, the role played by parties external to the executive coalitions in policy making, ect. - which 
render the construction of a model of political economy for multiparty systems very difficult (Sartori, 1976; 
Castles, 1982; 1984; Budge and Keman, 1990; Laver and Schofield, 1990). Strategically, therefore, this project 
focuses on solving the problems of the interaction of ideology and office in the settings of exogenous and 
endogenous timings for two-party systems, !1 That is, what needs to be understood even in this purportedly simple 
system is i) how the ideological and electoral motivations of parties interact, ii) how they shape macroeconomic 
policies and economic outcomes, and iii) how they do so in the settings of exogenous and endogenous timings. The 
next section sketches the contours of a model for two-party system. 


4) Central banks and monetary policy: institutions and agents. 


Much of the research on party governments assume (whether explicitly or implicitly) that party governments - 
whether unfied or fragmented - have a great deal of control, if not complete control,of the macroeconomic policy 
instruments.!2 The fact that representative party government in fact may not enjoy such complete control has not 
been entartained explicitly.!3 One area in which the question of control is problematic is monetary policy as the 


central banks may be setting such a policy. Traditionally, the typical assumption has been that of the subordination, 
or dependence, of central banks to parliamentary institutions, such that the motivations and objectives of the central 
bank are those of the party government. The phenomenon (or problem) of independent central banks has been 
recognized in the case of the US and more recently of Germany, but not until recently has theoretical and empirical 
research focused on the theoretical and policy implications of the degree of independence of central banks for 
monetary policy. I am not aware of historical research which may explain the rise of interest in the topic, but I 
surmise that a potent factor has been the greater power over domestic monetary policy handed to policy makers by 
the breakdown of the Bretton Woods system. 14 Nevertheless, treating central banks as important political acttors 
capable of affecting independently monetary policy, and indirectly fiscal policies, requires that the traditional 
boundaries of the "political system", or state, be extended. In particular, in the context of a party government driven 
by ideological and electoral (office) concern, forces the question of whether, how and why central banks, both as 
institutions and as agents, affect the partisan and electoral strategies of party governments. However, theoretical and 
empirical research on the subject is almost non-existent. Political scientists have ignored the issue of central bank 
independence. Economists, while having recognized the issue have failed to properly understand the nature of party 
government. And more generally, the issue of the interaction of types of central banks and types of party 
governments across the types of party systems is a virtually unexplored area. This section sketches the broad lines 
of the debate. 


Only since the early 1980s have central banks, and their potential role in setting monetary policy, become a 
relevant objective of investigation to comparative political economists. The existing research can be analytically 
divided in two, but by no means unrelated, major classes of models. The first class includes normatively oriented 
models which have attempted to provide an answer to the question of what is the optimal strategy for monetary 
authorities to follow? Here much of the debate has focused on the contrapposition between rules and discretions. 
The second, more positive-oriented, class of models has focused on the issue of the institutional features of central 
banks as well as on how such institutional features may affect the behavior of central banks (and ultimately of 
governments). However, the link between the "positive" and "normative" aspects is strong and comes up as a key 
issue of political engineering of institutions (Grilli et al., 1991). More explicitly, if a given instituional 
arrangement leads to desireable outcomes in terms of monetary policy and economic performance, then that 
insitutional arrangement ought to be adopted (Bernanke and Mishkin, 1992). And since the consensus appear to be 
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that independent central banks lead to better macroeconomic policies, not only monetary policy, as well to better 
economic performance, then political engineering should strive for the setting up of independent central banks. 


4.1) Central banks as agents: normative models and the empirical critique. 


The first phase of the normative-oriented research has tended to cast the central banks's options in the stark 
contrapposition between rules and discretion. Monetary rules specify the future monetary action as simple functions 
of economic or monetary conditions. An example of monetary rules is Friedman's k% money growth rule and strict 
nominal GNP targeting in a monetarist context. On this vein, Kydland and Prescott argue that rules increase the 
central banks's ability to precommit to avoiding monetary surprises, which in turn permits a lower steady-state rate 
of inflation (Friedman, 1968; Kydland and Prescott, 1977; Fischer, 1990).15 However, critics of the rules position 
have pointed out that, at least in principle, monetary rules do not allow the monetary authorities to respond to 
unforeseen circumstances. In contrast, the no pre-commitment discretionary strategy puts no prior restriction on the 
actions of central banks. The basic rational for discretion is that thebenefit of allowing a central bank to respond 
flexibly to unanticioated contingencies is greater than any advantage gained from pre-commitment (Fischer, 1990). 


This quasi-normative debate about rules and discretion has been cast in abstract and a-historical terms. In 
particular it ignores the question of whether, how and why monetary policy makers actually behave in term of either 
rules or discretion (Bernanke and Mishkin, 1992). The more recent and more empirically oriented research weakens 
the binary opposition of rules versus discretion, and points to the adoption of "hybrid" strategies containing elements 
of both rules and discretion. Four sets of results appear to be plausible. First, central banks do not appear take 
seriously the literal "precommitment through rules" strategy implied by Kydland and Prescott's analysis of the time 
inconsistency problems. Rather, if money growth rules are adopted at all, they are intended to apply only in the 
medium and long terms. In the short term, behavior deviates form the long-term commitment to monetary rules. 
Second, successful use of money growth targets in conducting monetary policy seems to require that the central 
banks do not "play games” with targeting procedures, and that instead they are clear about their goal and how the 
monetary target are linked to those goals. Germany and Switzerland are typical representative of this behavior, as the 
intermediate targets are explicitly linked to the ultimate goal of policy, that is the desired inflation rate. This 
explicit linkage of targets to goals allows the central bank to adjust its targets when the target-goal relationship 
changes, but without compromising its credibility. Third, short-run adherence to money growth targets may not be 
necessary for the successful use of a money targeting strategy as long as there is some commitment by the central 
bank to recverse deviations of money growth from target over the longer term. That is, central banks that 
successfully use the hybrid strategy tend to conduct policy in a more straightforward and transparent way, avoiding 
devices such as multiple targets, "base drifs", and irregular changes in targets or target growth rates. Again, 
Switzerland, Germany and Japan are typical representatives. And fourth, achieving low inflation via the hybrid 
Startegy seems to requires some commitment by the central bank to reverse short-term deviations from target over a 
longer period. That is, periods of above-target money growth tend to be compensated for subsequent money growth 
reductions. 


This empirically oriented research constitutes significant progress toward an understanding of how monetary 
authorities may engage in behavior guided by rules and discretion. However it leaves the question of why central 
banks may behave so unanswered. In particular it leaves open the question of whether monetary policy is 
conditional on a favorable political and / or instituional environment which may generate a better performance. Such 
environment may be characterized by institutional independence of the central bank and / or greater political support 
for low inflation. 


4.2) Central bank independence and credibility 


The recent institution-oriented theoretical literature has been pioneered by Rogoff (1985), who showed that the 
design of the monetary regime can be a fundamental determinant of public financial policies and, more generally, of 
macroeconomic performance. !7 Such a line of research has generated several spinoffs: e.g., i) how the institutional 
logic of the central bank will lead it to prefer policies that promote price stability (Alesina, 1988);18 ii) how 
differences in the institutional arrangement of the central bank (and of other political instituions) affect observed 
fiscal policies (Roubini and Sachs, 1988, 1989); and iii) how the political and economic independence of central 
banks, affect macroeconomic policies and economic performance (Grilli et al. 1991). In linking up institutional 
features and central bank behavior, the driving point of this research is that policy makers face political constraints 
and incentives. In the case of monetary policy, credibility is assumed to be a fundamental source of constraints and 
incentives. However, credibility, and lack of credibility, are causally linked to the degree of political and economic 
independence of central banks. 


Central bank dependence and lack of credibility are typical of the Keynesian world in which policy makers adopt 
discretionary strategies. In particular, authorities in control of monetary policy are in a position to engineer 
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monetary shocks / surprises which may be effective in the short run, but which are both ineffective and inefficient in 
the long run since the monetary shocks can only generate higher inflation.!9? In the long run, the monetray 
authorities lose credibility in the eyes of economic agents. The credibility problem can be overcome by delegating 
monetary policy to an independent central bank committed to the goal of low inflation. Having a credible monetary 
policy may matter not only for the price and wage decisions of the private sector, but also for the budgetary decisions 
of the public sector. In particular, a credible commitment to not inflate away the debt (monetarization a la Friedman) 
and to not provide monetary financing of the fiscal deficit may strngthen the government incentive to balance its 
budget. Hence low inflation as well as a more disciplined fiscal policy are more likely to be observed in countries 
with more independent central banks (Rogoff, 1985; Tabellini, 1987a, 1987b).2 


Rogoff's line of research still maintains strong normative elements which assumes, but does not demonstrate, 
the superiority of institutional arrangements of independent central banks in generating predictability and credibility 
in the monetary policy of such central banks. The relevant question is whether there is any empirical evidence that 
may support such claim to superiority. In fact, the more recent empirically oriented research does point to such 
superiority (Grilli et al., 1991; Masciandaro and Tabellini, 1988; Tabellini, 1987a). The research differentiates 
between two dimensions of central bank independence: i) political, and ii) economic. Political independence refers 
to the capacity of central banks to choose the final goals of monetary policy - such as, for instance, inflation or the 
level of economic activity.21 Economic independence refers to the capacity of the central banks to choose the 
policy instruments with which to pursue the goals of monetary policy.22 Implicit is the hypothesis that if the 
government can influence the quantity and the conditions on which it borrows from the central bank, it also 
influences the creation of the monetary base and lessens the economic independence of the central bank.23 


The empirical research suggest the following three results. i) Central bank independence always has a negative 
estimated effect on inflation. ii) An independent central bank is the more credible the greater is its its resolve not to 
engage in public financing of the budget. Such stand may affect the Treasury's behavior, reducing the likelihood of 
unsustainable debt policies (Tabellini, 1987a). iii) In terms of economic performance of the real economy, central 
banks independence seems to be associated with lower output growth, but the effects are insignificant. 


In sum, this line of research provides strong evidence that the institutional arrangements which define the 
relative autonomy of the central bank from the representative party government shapes monetary policy and has also 
significant implications both for fiscal policy as well as for economic outcomes. The implicit, but not spelled out 
assumption, is that if the government was in control of monetray policy it would pursue discretionary and 
inflationary monetary policy, and that an independent central bank acts as a break on such "dysfunctional" behavior 
of representative government. Yet several issues remain unresolved. First, central bank independence may be a 
sufficient, but not necessary, condition of better monetary policy, as the case of Japan seems to suggest: that is, 
institutional arrangements rendering the central banks independent do not explain why they shoudl exhibit a strong 
aversion to inflation. Second, while the significance of the causal import of the institutional arrangements cannot be 
ignored, research will have to investigate how and why such institutional arrangements have been created and how 
they actually operate (Goodman, 1990). Second, party governments are treated in the abstract, as being motivated by 
a vague but uncanning desire to spend and to inflate. That party government may be driven by ideology and office 
concerns is not recognized explicitly and coherently. Nor, despite the recent foray by Grilli (1991) is a logically 
consistent and empirically adequate theory of party government across types of party systems and of their relation to 
central banks proposed. Finally, this research has to intergrate explictly the international dimension in which party 
governments and central banks operate. 


5) International dimension of domestic macroecononomic policy. 
[To be completed]. 


6) Conclusion 


The objective of this theoretical section has been to survey the relvant theoretical and empirical research 
concerning the relationship of party government and central banks in open economies in order to set peoperly the 
case study of Germany. Such survey has outlined five major problem areas which require further investigation . 
Hierarchically, the first such problem is tht domestic policy makers are confronted with the twin task of achieving 
internal and external balances. Achieveing such balances may be problematic since one type of balances may 
conflict with the other. Ragardless, it can no longer be assumed, or ignored, that domestic policy maker are only 
concerned with internal balance.24 The second problem concerns the establishing of the indentity of party 
government: i.e., motivations, preferences and objectives. The traditional split between Rational Choice and Left- 
Right models ought ot be overcome. There is compelling evidence that which points toward an integrated scheme 
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in which party government are primarily driven by ideological concerns, and yet gaining office remains of the utmost 
importance to implement partisan programs. Thus the office motivations subsumed unde the ideology motivation. 
The third problem concerns the causal impact of domestic political institutions. Party systems are important 
historical institutions which exert a causal impact on party government. The classes and types of party systems 
generate different types ofparty governments, and, more important, different types of government mechanics, policy- 
making processes and policy and economic outcomes. The format of party governments emerging across the classes 
and types of party systems are also importnat causal factors: it makes a difference whether governments are single- 
party majority or minority, coalition majority or minority, etc. However, the mechanics of party governments is 
more important since structurally similar governments may function differently as dictated by the party system in 
which they emerge. The timing of election is also important in determining the kind of electoral games that a 
government may play. However, more theoretical and mepirical research is needed in this area. The fourth problem 
concern the instituional relations between party governments and central banks. Comparative research on central 
banks is still in its infancy. Nonetheless, theoretical and empirical research must be directed at creating and testing 
classificatory schemes which integrate types of party governments with types of central banks. Central banks in 
actuality confront a variety of party governments and it cannot be assumed a priori that all those governments are the 
same. The fifth problem concerns the the relation of party governments (and of the central banks) to key actors in 
civil society - such as business and trade unions. In the past, much of the attention had focused on how social 
actors affected government behavior and macroeconomic policies and economic outcomes. It would be as fruitful to 
investigate how party governments actually structure civil society and interact with social agents to achieve partisan 
and electoral objectives. 


The case of Germany is now examined theoretically and historically within this general framework of the 
relationship between party government and central banks in open economies. 
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II. MODERATE PLURALISM AND CENTRAL BANK INDEPENDENCE: GERMANY. 


Introduction. [This section needs fixing]. 


Germany represents an excellent case study to examine how a party government attempts to achieve its 
ideological and electoral objectives in the settings of a party system characterized by moderate limited pluralism, 
endogenous timing of elections, central bank independence, and open economies.2> To establish the 
“representativeness" of Germany, the five problems examined in the general theoretical section, need to be assessed 
fot Germany: namely, i) whether the German party government is believed to be autonomous and capable of 
exerting an independent impact; ii) whether the government is driven by ideology and / or office; iii) whether the 
domestic political instituions have a causal impact; iv) whether the Bundesbank has constrained the ideological and 
electoral strategies of the party government; v) whether the imperative of achieving external balance has affected the 
objctives and strategies both of the party government and of the Bundesbank. The examination of the specialized 
theoretical and empirical research on Germany reveals that such research does in fact share the same concerns asthe 
more general research , and that also provides novel elements which forces a reassessment of the the more general 
research. In particular, the research establishes the following points. First, parties and party government are 
enmeshed in a web of relations with multiple societal and state agenst and institutions, and yet they do have a degree 
of autonomy. Second, parties and party governments are "class" parties linked to specific social constituencies and 
are driven by both long-term ideological commitment as well as by the short-term imperative of office. Third, the 
domestic political / parliamentary institutions have played an important role in shaping the partisan and electoral 
strategies of the party governments. Fourth, the autonomous Bundesbank has definitely affected the ideological and 
electoral program of the governments. And fifth, the international economy has played a significant role inshaping 
the macroeconomic policy decisions of both the government and the Bundesbank. This section provides qualitative 
evidence to these problems. 


1) Autonomous party government? The semi-sovereign state. 


With regards to the question of the autonomy of the German party government and its ability to exert an 
independent impact on policies, specialists on German politics have converged toward an explict model: precisely, 
of the semi-sovereign state which generate an incrementalist mode of policy making (Katzenstein, 1988; von Beyme 
and Schmidt 1985). According to the model, a relatively autonomous party government operates in the context of a 
centralized civil society and a decentralized political systems. Such institutional arrangement results in a model of 
macroeconomic policy making characterized by incrementalism, with policies reflecting thr different inputs of socio- 
ecoonomic and political actors. In particular, the centralized society, which include the monopolistic organizations 
of business and labor curbs the power of the state (von Beyme, Schmidt, 1985). Moreover, the political system 
exhibits three institutional arrangements which represents three nodes of power which further curbs the power of the 
government: namely, i) government by coalition; ii) system of cooperative federalism; and iii) parapublic 
institutions, one of the most important of which is the Bundesbank. Incrementalist policy making ensues becaus all 
relevant agents and institutions can affect the policy making process. Incrementalism indicates a process of 
adjustment in policies rather than shrp breaks and discontinuities in time. 


Cooperative federalism. Federalism, which genrates strong pressures for political decentralization, is 
strong (Blair, 1981; Johnson, 1979; Lembruch 1976, 1978). The Basic Law assigns states a great degrees of 
autonomy from the Federal Government which has no choice but to cooperate with centers of state power over which 
it has no control. For instance much of the fiscal policy is run by the states rather than by the Federal government. 


Coalition government. Formally the Chancellor Office has great power (Dyson, 1974; Mayntz, 1980). 
The Chancellor, which belongs to the major party, enjoys the constituional prerogative of nominating ministries, 
determining the internal organization of the government, coordinating the work of the cabinet, formulating general 
policy guidelines for the government. And furthermore, the Chancellor can only be removed by a constructive vote 
of confidence: that is, parliametary majorities can vote a Chancellor out of office only if at the same time they agree 
on a successor. In substance, however, the power of the Chancellor is very limited. Within the policy guidelines 
agreeed upon by the coalition, ministers have full autonomy to run their departments without interference from the 
Chancellor. The cabinet therefore shares power with the Chancellor: given the coalition, it is virtually impossible 
for the Chancellor to ride over teh ministers of the minor coalition partners. In fact, even the guidelines have been 
subject to detailed negotiations, and thus rather than setting guidelines, the Chancellor manages them. At the 
extreme, the Chancellor remains hostage of changes / settings which it does not control. On balance the formal 
power of the offcie are les important than the informal political restrints / constraints. Such arrangement of power 
supports the recent view that control of ministries emerges as a powerful political issue. Undermining the notion of 
complete control by a centralized (unified) government. 
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Parapublic institutions. There is an array of parapublic institutions which participate in the policy 
making process, and whose participation provides a key to a relatively quite and harmonious process of formulating 
and implement policy - regardless of the controversies over partisan policy. In a functionalist interpretation, such 
institutions appear to perform a stabilizing functions: i) they link the public and private sectors firmly together; ii) 
they act like political shock absorbers; iii) they limit political controverises in the process of policy 
implementation; and iv) they limit the scope of policy initiatives. Two such institutions are the Bundesbank and 
the Council of Economic Experts. Often they help neutralize policy sectors by providing knoweldge 
"uncontaminated" by partisan politics. 


Government coalition, coopertaive federalism and parapublic institutions generate non-partisan, incremental 
change / adjustment as the typical mode of policy-making / dynamics which tend to generate centrist policies. The 
centralized society and the decentralized state curb the power of the state (Beyme and Schmidt, 1985) and results in a 
pattern of policy making characterized by incrementalism. The model predicts a severe curtailment of the power of 
the party government. 


2) Format / structure of the party system: relevant parties and their identity. 


The second problem concerns the establishing of the identity of the relevant parties as well as the identity of 
party governments. The specialized research on parties and party governments has suggested the interaction of 
ideological and office concerns, but with office concems being subordinate to ideology. The research on Germany 
tends to support such hypothesis of hierachical subsumption. 


Format. Format refers to the number of relevant parties in the Bundestag. The criterion of relevance requires 
that parties gaining representation in the parliament affect the mechanics of party competition, the process of 
government formation, and the policy making process (Sartori, 1976; Budge et al., 1990). According to this 
criterion of relevance, the German party system has been characterized by the presence of 3 relevant parties from the 
mid-1950s up to 1983: namely, i) the CDU/CSU; 11) the SPD; iii) the FDP.26 After 1983, the presence of the 
Greens in parliament has turned the party system into a four party system. 


Political parties as agents. There is little in the specialized research to suggest that German parties and 
party government are driven solely by electoral opportunism. There were some early , in the context of the end of 
ideology debates of the early 1960s, to view the German mass parties as moving on the path toward naked 
opportunism, but clearly such attempts were not rooted in the assumptions of the rational choice schools. Rather 
ther reflected more the developments of the end of the ideology debate since the early 1960. According to this 
school, the ideological convergence of the political parties minimized the importance of ideology in the motivations, 
objectives, policy preferences and strategies of the parties (Kirchheimer, 1957; Kirchheimer 1966). In the German 
constext, such a view was initially supported by three key events: i) the characteristics of the CDU becoming a 
catch-all party; ii) the de-radicalization of the SPD at Bad Godesberg in 1957; and iii) the experiment with the 
Grand Coalition during the 1966-69 period in which the two major parties governed together. 


Such a view, however, unduly ignores the importance of the permanence of ideological differences as well as of 
their deep roots in the social social cleavages, the subsequent explosion of the social and political conflicts since the 
late 1960s, and the turn to neo-liberal economic policies in the early 1980s. Thus the scheme that best makes sense 
of the German parties is one in which long-term ideological commitments represent a primary motivation, to which 
electoral opportunism is appended as a secondary logical motivation. And yet, even such a scheme has been 
challenged by the emergence of alternative "new social movements” and "new left political forms of representation" 
which are difficult to interpret from within the traditional left-rigth scheme (Kitschelt, 1989; Offe 1984 ; Dalton, 
1985). While alternative schemata are in process of being constructed to integrate old and new left-right continua, 
what is important is that ideology - whether old or new - plays the most important (basic) role in shaping the 
identity of parties as well as their long-term policy programs. 


Given this view, the double, but hierachically order set of two motivations - long-term ideology and short- 
term opportunism - provides a powerful tool to understand the identity of political parties as agent driven by long- 
term motivation and yet also by short-term calculations (Budge and Keman, 1990). Such interaction is certainly 
reflected in the German parties. By adopting the multimensional view of the left-right continuun, three properties 
are crucial in undertanding the identity of the relevant parties: namely, i) the social basis and internal organization; 
ii) the socio-economic stand on questions of social redistribution of social wealth; and iii) the economic stand on 
questions of government regulation of the economy (Sartori, 1976; Budge and Keman, 1990; Panebianco, 1988). 


i) The identity of the CDU/CSU.27 


The CDU/CSU has dominated the political life of Germany for two long periods: 1) the first 20 years after 
World War, from 1949 to 1969; and ii) for the last 10 years since the defeat of the SPD in 1983. As a result it has 
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played the most important role in the reconstruction of Germany after War World II, and has played a crucial role in 


pulling out Germany out of the instabilities of the 1970s.28 More important, however, is that by shaping the 
social, political and economic life of Germany in the first two decades after the war, the CDU/CSU laid down 
foundations which have never seriously been challenged and which in fact were by and large accepted by the 
opponents, especially by the SPD. 


Historically, the CDU/CSU had no roots in the inter-war period. The leaders of the CDU/CSU were former 
conservatives from the Weimar period, although not linked to Nazism. They were recruited by the occupation forces 
to create a conservative political party which could reconstruct Germany. Although they had no clear ideology of 
their own, they began working for a nonsocialist alternative to the growing SPD. Gradually a patchwork of non- 
leftist groups developed at the local level, and then developed at the state and federal levels. 


The social basis of the CDU, which included a heterogenoeus group of Catholics and Protestants, business 
people, trade unionists, conservatives and moderates, gave it the appearance of a catch-all party (Kirchheimer, 1957 
and 1966). Despite such heterogeneity, the party united behind the principle that Germany should be reconstructed 
along Christian and humanitarian lines, but without an exclusive Catholic or Christian orientation (Pridham, 1977). 
And from very early on, the CDU was anti-Nazi, anti-Communist, and extolled conservative and religious values as 
well as the merits of Erhard's Social Market Economy, which provided the foundation for the economic, social and 
political philosophy which guided the post-war reconstruction. 


The "Social Market Economy" rests on Erhard's core idea of "social capitalism" in the aftermath of World War 
II (Wunche, 1982). It informed the adoption of policies aimed at constructing and consolidating a capitalist market 
economy while providing extended social protection to the population. The key "negative" objective was to 
reconstruct economic and social life by avoiding both a) unregulated market competition, and b) total government 
planning (Wallich, 1955; Friedrich, 1956; Zweg, 1980). Its key "positive" objective was to harmonize and 
reinforce market competition and social protection, which were seen not as being antagonistic but reinforcing one 
another. The strategy was to consolidate a create a capitalist market economy by strengthening and consolidating the 
position of higher income employees, property owners, and the traditional middle class. The growth dividends of a 
dynamic market ecoonomy would be sufficient to alleviate class conflict and to encourage a congruence of interests 
between business and labour. The competing demands of political freedom, social justice and economic growth 
could be met (Arndt, 1966; MacLeman 1968). At the core individual liberty in economic life would be guarantor of 
political liberty. 

When the socio-economic dimension is considered, it is the market that provides the basic redistributive 
mechanism, while government intervention would supplement market deficiencies. On the economic dimension, 
economic policy making lacked coordination, eschewed medium and long-term planning, and opposed Keynesian 
aggregate demand management (Allen, 1989) 


Such basic philosophy on the interaction of the conomy, society and state has never been questioned / 
challenged seriously by the other parties. Political-ideological debates have focused more on how to achieve the core 
objectives of economic growth and social redistribution than in articulating new ones. Nonetheless, five important 
historical phases can be identified. First, in the period of reconstruction, the growth strategy of of the CDU favored 
investments Over consumption. A policy of export-led growth was based on a pliant labour force was willing to 
forgo real wage gains commensurate with increases in productivity, while firms invested their large profits in 
anticipation of future gains. Second in the early 1960, the completion of the reconstruction led to the novel concept 
of a "formed society", which now required coordination and planning (Macleman, 1968; Shonfield, 1965). The 
policy agenda included cautious adaptations of the instruments of fiscal, monetary and industrial policy, rather than 
debates over new policy objectives. There was a movement toward Keynesianism: from tax control to maintaining 
aggregate demand by influencing the level of investments. Third was the movement toward the Grand Coalition, 
which amongst other things pointed to the narrowing differences between the two parties as the SPD accepts the 
underlying principles of the "social market". Fourth, there was some degree of reshaping of macroeconomic policies 
in the 1970s under the aegis of the SPD/FDP coalition, with a clear movement toward a Keynesian management of 
the economy and defenbse of the welfare state. And finally, there is another movement in the 1980s under the aegis 
of the Center-Right coalition toward a "monetarist intervention. But what needs to be clear is that there are vast 
areas of continuity from the initial conditions set up by the "social market" philosophy. 


ii) The identity of the SPD. 


The SPD is the other most important and largest party occupying the left pole of the political spectrum. It 
dominated German political life in two periods: i) during its participation in the Grand Coalition; and ii) as the 
senior partner in the coalition with FDP during the 1969-1983 period. Its evolution goes through three phases: i) 
right after the war; ii) teh turn at Bad Godesberg; and iii) during its participation in government (Braunthal, 1985). 
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In the first phase, under the leadership of Kurt Schumacher, the party was allowed by the allied forces to 
reorganize after the war and persecution under the Nazi regime. The party reestablished its earlier organizational 
structure, which was chracterized by a highly centralized party organization and by numerous social organizations of 
the working class. The new SPD defined itesif as an ideological party, representing the interests of the unions and 
the working class. And by and large, the party's programs appealed to the socialist core of the working class (i. e., 
blue collar workers), but not to the wider spectrum of the German society. Their reformist economic doctrine 
included nationaliztion of major industries and the implementation and state planning. 


The second phase starts with the Bad Godesberg manifesto. The SPD's poor electoral performance during the 
1950s, with continuous election defeats caused mainly by the successful economic revival sparked by the ruling anti- 
communist and pro-western center-right coalitions, generated internal pressures for the party to broaden its political 
appeal beyond its working class base. Under Brandt's leadersip, in 1959 at Bad Godesberg, the party abandoned its 
traditional role as advocate of socialism. It renounced the policies of nationalization and state planning and embraced 
Keynesian economics as well as the principles of the social market economy. It shed its ideological banner by 
rejecting its domestic anti-clerical image and by acknowledging the NATO internationally. It thus transformed itself 
into a left catch-all party with its center of gravity resting on the left side of the left-right continuum. This 
ideological transformation yielded positive electoral results, which culminated in first the participation in the Grand 
Coalition and then in the SPD-led coalition governments from 1969 to 1982. 


In sum, when considering the socio-economic basis, the SPD is linked to organized labor, and more collectivist 
welfare policies for the disadvantaged. When considering the economic dimension, policies favored more state 
intervention in the economy. The relevant mode of policy making aimed at coordination and medium- and long-term 
planning, and favored Keynesian aggregate demand management. 


iii) The identity of the FDP. 


The party occupies a strategic position between the two parties, albeit one which is diffcult to pinpoint. 
Despite its small size, and although its base amongst voters is small, narrow and unstable, the FDP has played a 
crucial role in the electoral and governmental politics of Germany since the formation of the new state in 1949. In 
fact, until the Greens entered the Bundestag as a fourth party in March 1983, the FDP had been the only 
parliamentary alternative to the CDU/CSU and SPD catchall parties for more than 20 years. It has participated in 
every government but two: i) the majority CDU government of the 1957-61 period; and ii) the Grand Coalition of 


the 1966-69 period. 


As with the other parties, three phases can be distinguished, with the fulcrum (center of gravity) of the party 
oscillating between the national liberal wing before the mid-1960s, the social-liberal wing until the late 1970s, and 
the economic liberals since the early 1980s. (A crucial point to note is that the change in the internal balance of 
power in the FDP has determined the formation of different coalitions.) 


National liberal phase. The FDP, as another of the parties given initial permission to organize by the allied 
forces, began in 1948 as a coalition of local and regional liberal groups which had competing views of what "liberal" 
meant (Soel, 1985). Its heterogeneous social included the self-employed middle class, small business, salaried and 
white collar employees, and in some states farmers. Because of the varied background of interests, party unity was 
bought at the price of programmatic vagueness and organizational looseness.2? Nonetheless, there was a core 
social nomic an itical phil hy, which embraced a middle class ideology of individual self-help, civil 
liberties, a belief in market competition, and a secular world view. This distinctive orientation represented a 
rejection of socialist and clericalist orientations, and found expression respectively in a strong commitment to a 
private enterprise economy, and in its oppostion to publicly enforced morality. Thus on social and economic issues, 
it positioned as an alternative to the SPD and FDP. It was a strong advocate of private enterprise and was opposed 
to the social orientation of the SPD, while it secular view contrasted with the CDU/CSU religious orientation. On 
economic issues the FDP was to the right of the CDU: it was a strong defender of business interest, adhered to the 
free market, opposed government interventions, and promoted the interests of the middel class. It vehemently 
opposed any codetermination laws which it saw an an infirngement on the right of private owners and their managers 
to make decisions.279 And despite an incongruous mix of neo-liberal market economy and special interest promotion, 
the FDP followed a conservative line in social and economic matters in its alliance with the CDU/CSU in the post- 
war period (Braunthal, 1967). 


Social liberal phase. It corresponds to the opening to the left (and to the new left), a process which culminated 
in the Freiburg Theses of 1971. Such a phase started with the break up of the coalition with the CDU/CSU over 
Ostpolitik in 1966 and culimiated in the transfer of support to a center-left government in 1969, by abiding to new 
economic policy objectives. 
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The FDP's traditional support of the social market economy was questioned in the revision of social and 
economic policy positions in the Freiburg Theses of 1971. The Theses confronted two issues: namely i) the 
interaction between democratic and social liberalism; and ii) the negative social consequences of unfettered 
capitalism. And by postulating two major phases of liberalism - the classical bourgeois effort to liberalize and 
democratized the political system, and the liberalization and democratization in the social and economic institutions 
- they included four core points: i) the right and obligations of private property; ii) the spreading of opportunities 
for capital ownership and private property; iii) the expansion of codetermination for employers of larger companies; 
and iv) the protection of the environment (!). Thus while stressing the political importance of defending and 
expanding individual freedom and choice, these concepts were more closely tied to ideas of social interdependence and 
responsibility. 


The Freiburg Theses allowed the party to unify after a stormy period by adopting two strategies. First, while 
not rejecting its economic liberal roots, it was able to accept, partly as a result of the Grand Coalition success, 
Keynesian anticyclical techniques to combat economic recessions. And second, it acknowledged the movement 
among the younger people and new midile class concerned with humanized environment, democratic authority 
structures, increased opportunities for self-realization, and post-material values and desires for a new politics. 


Return to economic conservatism. The Freiburg Theses were rooted in the assumption of continued prosperity 
and were silent about the problem of unemployment and reduced growth rates that followed the 1973 oil embargo. 
Under Chancellor Schmidt, who replaced Brandt in 1974, Germany was able to contain such econmic problems with 
relative success until the end of the 1970s, but the long period of crisis management left little room for the kind of 
reforms envisioned in the Theses. Instead a mood of self-proclaimed realism began to reassert itself within the FDP. 
The traditional left-right division in German liberalism re-emerged in a new form. Tensions emerged at the cabinet 
level on issues such as taxation, investment and property policy, with the FDP generally disagreeing with the 
positions favored by the left-wing of the SDP and the trade unions. In 1977 they supported a fundamental report on 
economic policy for the party which :emphasized the continued importance of maintaining efficiency, extolled the 
virtues of the market process as a means of stimulating economic growth, and censured the impact of much 
government intervention. In the 1980 elections, the FDP ran on a dual course of economic conservatism and social 
liberalism. By 1982, the party had explicitly embarked on a course of economic conservatism which led to the 
breakdown of the center-left coalition with the SPD and the formation of an alternative center-right coalition with the 
CDU-CSU. 


In sum, this reconstruction of the evolution of the relevan parties shows that ideological identity and 
ideological differences have played a crucial role in shaping the Post-World War II social, economic and political 
development of the German polity. The ideology and office concerns interact dynamically, but it is clear that the 
pathway to office passes through ideological program, and yet gaining office is necessary to implement the partisan 
program. Thus parties have been driven since the very beginning by strong ideological concerns which have shapes 
their stretegy for gaining power. However, the ideological commitments are not static and unchangeable; __raher, 
whether under the impulse of economic, social and political shocks and / or because of electoral concerns with 
gaining control of the executive in order to implement the policy programs, German parties have in fact changed 
their ideological position. Nonetheless the ideological core, despite the end of ideology and the new social 
movements, has not been transformed significantly. The only major transformation, at Bad Godesberg, turned an 
anti-system party into a system party. Whether the Greens will change the identity of parties as well as the 
mechanics of party government is still to be seen. Thus, the Left-Right continuum still provides a useful analytic 
instrument. 


2.2) Mechanics of the party system and party government. 


Mechanics refers to the properties exhibited with regard to i) the governing formula and the alternation / shift in 
government, or control of the executive, and ii) party competition. To fit the model of moderate limited pluralism, 
the German case must meet several criteria: i) the governing formula is governing in coalition with the perspective 
of alternative coalitions; ii) a bipolar mechanics characterized by the the bipolar alignment of alternative coalitions 
(?); ili) centripetal competition; and iv) absence of sizeable / relevant anti-system parties and hence of bilateral 
oppositions. On these four points the German case fits relatively well, 


Absence of extremized parties. There have been no relevant extremist anti-system parties on the right 
and left side of the ideological spectrum. Until 1983, when the Greens entered the Bundestag, no parties on the left 
of the SPD and on the right of the CDU/CSU had gained representation. The positioning of the Greens on the left 
of the SPD has certainly stretched the electoral and parliamentary space on the left-right continuum, but such 
stretching, despite the rethoric of "anti-system and anti-party party" does not warrant treating the Green party as an 
anti-system party. At the state and local level, the party has been government-oriented. 
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Centripetal party competition. Party competition in a bipolar system is systematically attracted / 
pulled toward the center. In fact there are two kind of movements: internal and external. /nternal movements refers 
to change in the internal balance of power between the left and right wings of a given party. External movement 
refers to the movement of the party as a whole. The interaction between these two movements, which determine the 
centripetal drives in a system with no sizeable extremized parties, have been ascertained in the German case. The 
interaction between these two movements is Clear in the case with regards to the SPD. The Bad Godesberg turn is a 
clear instance of a movement toward the center of the political spectrum, and was dictated by the electoral concern 
and by the inability to gain enough votes and credibility to gain access to government. The deradicalization of the 
party rendered possible first the formation of the Grand coalition and then of center-left government. However, such 
process was triggered by internal dissent and ideological struggles between the left and right wings of the SPD, with 
the right wing headed by Brandt winning. And despite the overall movement toward the center of the spectrum, the 
left-right conflict within the SPD has continued to shape the overall stand of the party. Furthermore, all political 
observers have recognized how the internal balance of power in the FDP has determined the formation of different 
coalitions. As seen above, internally, the party has been dominated over time by three groups: i) the national 
liberals in the first phase of the reconstruction; ii) the social liberals during the period of the alliance with the SPD; 
and iii) the neoliberal economic conservatives during the more recent phase of the coalition with the CDU/CSU. 
The FDP has moved either to the right or to the left of the left-right spectrum to gain votes and be part of the 
governing coalition, and has done so because of the endogenous dynamics of its wings. In a way, the survival of the 
center party depends on maintaining its middle ground between the two major parties (Norpoth, 1982; Broughton 
and Kirchner, 1984). 


Governing formula. The format of the government, refers to the number of parties (fragmentation) which 
control the executive. With the presence of three / four relevant parties, the format has generated three types of 
government: i) majority, ii) grand coalition, and iii) unipolar center-left and center-right coalition governments. 
Table # shows the occurrence of the three types of governments. The first is the CDU/CSU majority government of 
1957:4 - 1961:4. The second is the Grand Coalition of 1966:4 - 1969:4. And the third includes the Center-Right 
and Center-Left coalitions. With the exception of the "anomalous" Grand Coalition, the bipolar (ideological) 
alternation is clear. The following ideological shifts have occurred. i) The 1949-66 period provides a string of four 
consecutive legislatures all controlled by center-right coalition governments, with the exception of the the majority 
CDU/CSU government in 1957-61. ii) The ideological shift to the Grand Coalition provides the first significant 
ideological shift in the center of gravity of party government, with a clear movement toward the center-left. as the 
CDU/CSU came to accept many of the idea of economic management espoused by the SPD. iii) The third 
ideological shift includes the long-term shift to the post-1969 center-left governments And iv) the fourth 
ideological shift include the long-term shift to the post-1983 shift to the center-right. To note is that alternation is 
characterized by long-term swings. 


2.3) Government formation and economic policy making. 


The link between government formation and policy making is at the core of left-right theories of coalition 
formation. Only such a link can explain much of the process of the formation of coalition government and policy 
making in West Germany (against RC). There is no other way to otherwise explain why the FDP would choose to 
form a coalition government with the CDU/CSU rather than the SPD in the first and third phase of German political 
life, or why it chose the SPD in the second phase. Nor is there any other way to explain the formation of the Grand 
Coalition. Furthermore, coalition formation in such a setting has been associated with an incrementalist approach to 
policy making. Incrementalism denotes changes / adjustments that are incremental. Such adjustments have the 
following properties: i) show more continuity thatn breaks; ii) minimize the differences between center-right and 
center-left differences to insignificance; iii) lack of radical policy initiatives; iv) government alternations lead to 
small shifts in policies. Katzenstein proposes that the institutional arrangements of the coalition government as 
well as the peculiar distribution of power in the narrow political systems leads to incrementalism. 


The centripetal drives party competition linked to the internal organization of parties results in incrementalism, 
or centrist political solutions. This "fact" has been recognized in the specialized research (Lembruch, 1968; Pulzer, 
1978; Smith, 1976, 1979). That is, coalition government encourages incremental policy changes (Schmidt, 1985). 
The bargaining process within coalitions tends to exclude extreme poliy stances on issues, leading to the 
minimization of policy differences. Two aspects are to be taken into account. First, both major parties have wings 
which prevent movements away from the political center. And second, the center party FDP plays a pivotal role. 
Given the closeness of federal elections, it determines which bloc will prevail. Its survival depends on maintaining 
its middle ground between the two major parties (Norpoth, 1982). At the same time the two major parties need the 
FDP to form the coalition. (Throughout the 1970s, the SDP-FDP coalition gave crucial portfolios including 
foreign affairs, economic affairs, and the interior to the FDP). 
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2.4) End of government in an endogenous setting. 


Not much is known about the occasions of government ending prematurely in endogenous settings (before the 
maximum legal end of the legislature). Three possible scenarios are plausible: i) the legal end of the legislature, 
which results either in victory or defeat; ii) the call for early elections, which results either in victory or in defeat; 
and iii) coalition maneuvering resulting in switching of coalition partners. 


Table 4.1 shows that the legal end of the legislature has been achieved in 10 of 12 cases cases.3! In the 
remaining 2 of cases. i) The legislature of 1969-72 ended prematurely with a dissolution of government and call for 
ealry elections. ii) The legislature of 1980-83 was characterized by two events: first, the defection of the FDP and 
its teaming up with the CDU/CSU; and second, the early dissolution of the legislature by Kohl a few months later. 
SUM. The notion that early elections are always called early when good economic conditions materialize is 
unwarranted. If that were to be case, in most instances Germany would appear as not experiencing any good 
economic conditions at all since early election were not called 9 out of 12 cases. In the three remaining cases, two 
were due to defections by the coalition members, and only the last one was due to the favorable political (not 
economic) climate in the aftermath of the reunification of the two Germanies. Thus Ito's model performs badly. 


Conclusion. 


The objective of this section has been to establish whether the German case does in fact represent well the type 
of moderate limited pluralism. With minor trasngressions, the German case meets each of the relevant criteria. The 
format of the party system exhibits low fragmentation and low polarization. However, the case makes clear that the 
format (i.e., fragmentation) cannot by itself explain the meghanics of the party systems. The mechanics is tightly 
linked to the ideological identity of parties and to the the polarization of the party system. The small ideological 
polarization in a limited setting acoounts for the centripetal competition and certainly contributes to the centrism and 
incrementalism in policy making. *** 


3) (Model 2). The Bundesbank and monetary policy. 


One of the key pillars in the model of decentralized state resulting in incrementalist policy making is the 
Bundesbank, which is in complete control of the conduct of monetary policy. Clearly, the research on the German 
parties and party government has hinted to the special power of the Bundesbank but has not derived the effects of 
such power on the policy-making capabilities of the party government. In the end there is always a sense that party 
government id in control of all policy instruments in its drive to achieve its partisan and ideological objectives. 
However, the first crack of such notion has been derived from the existence of coalition governments, with 
fragmented control of economic ministrioes, which does not make clear how ideological and electoral objectives may 
be achieved. Now the second challenge comes from the introduction of the Bundesbank, the question being: How 
does the autonomous Bundesbank affect the conduct of macroeconomic policy in general? And how does it affect 
each type of party government? The guiding idea is that the BUndesbank as an autonomous agent does have a distinct 
impact by controlly monetary policy instruments. The second guiding idea is that the anti-inflation bias of the 
Bundesbank makes it ideologically closer to center-right governments than to center-left governments. (In any event, 
the FDP is closer). 


{Irony: monetary expansionary policies may be more expansionary during center-right government because of 
certainty on the anti-inflationary stand by the party government]. 


3.1) The actor / institution. 


The Bundesbank succeeded the Bank of the German States which had played a key role in the currency reform of 
1948, and which was made independent of the federal government by the Allies. The Allies decision was confirmed 
by the 1957 Act setting the Bundesbank. The Bundesbank was specifically charged with with safeguarding the value 
of the currency (DM). Its directorate was elected in such a away as to generated political independence, and it was 
obliged to "consider", but not be bound by, the advice from the federal government. 


Constitutionally, the Bundesbank is part of the executive branch of government (Wadbrook, 1972). However it 
enjoys a great degree of autonomy not only from the government but also fromn the Federal Banks as well as from 
private interest groups (Numan, 1984). It has complete control of monetary policy, and therefore can curtail the 
freedom of government to do whatever it wants. More formally, four characteristics define such independence. i) It 
is not subject to any supervision of any federal ministry. ii) It is even exempted from the guidelines by which the 
Chancellor defines the general political objective of the government. iii) It is not accountable to the Budestag. iv) It 
is free from any political factions. In the interaction with the government the Bundesbank must support the 
government's overall economic policy, but it is bound to do so only as long as policy does not interfere with the 
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objective of safeguarding the currency and price stability. The government has no formal powers to dictate terms to 
the Bundesbank: the most it can do is to veto for only two weeks any decisions of the Central Bank Council. 


3.2) The subordination of fiscal policy to monetary policy. 


With the autonomous central bank there is a decoupling of monmetary and fiscal policy: monetary policy is 
controlled by the autonomous Bundesbank; and fiscal policy is controlled by the federal government. And yet in the 
case of fiscal policy, government contro is further curtailed in two ways: i) by the decentralization of power to the 
Land; and by the fragmentation between the cabinet and ministry levels. (No wonder that the contro of the Finance 
ministry is crucial: it is the only ministry of relevance left). This decpupling renders the conduct of fiscal policy 
subordinated to monetray policy, especially whenever monetray policy is needed to achieve objectives through fiscal 
policy. The crucial question is: How is stabilization achieved in a setting in which the government has no control 
over monetray policy? 


Yet even fiscal policy has had its own constraints (Knott, 1981; Hirsch,1968; Reuss, 1963). In the 1950s, 
the period is characterized by fiscal conservatism as the Basic Law stipulated that the Federal Government balnaced 
its books every year. It was only with the Stability and Growth Act of 1967, implemented by the Grand Coalition, 
that governments began to use the budget as a policy instrument for regulating macroeconomic developments. Fiscal 
policy would be discretionary and anticiclical. A major measure was the right to raise / lower the income tax rate by 
up to 10%, thus adding to the special reserve fund that could be used to stabilize the economy (Knott, 1981). 
However, since the mid-1970s, the tendency has been toward cutting deficits. And after the turn to the center-rigth 


coalition in 1983, the deficit, measured as % of GDP, has been cut in haif (Skuca, 1984).32 Clearly, however, 
any attempt to exapnd the economy by monetarizing the defict has been out of question. 


What is to be considered is that the Bundesbank has confronted center-right and center-left governments. 


3.3) Ideological party government and ideological Bundesbank. 


2.3.1) Static view. 


How does the Bundesbank relate to the key political and social actors given its key objective of price and 
monetary stability? Three sets of hypotheses are to be explored. 


The first hypothesis assumes the homogeneity of parties, and it predicts that any cooperative or conflictual 
behavior between party governments and the Bundesbank will be the same. In such a scenario, whenever the party 
governments prescribed greater economic growth and more expansionary monetary policy, and the Bundesbank 
deemed them to be inflationary, its dependence allowed it to rebuff such demands. The Bundesbank would give 
ground in two occasions: i) whenever monetary expansion enjoyed overwhelming support within Germany and 
abroad; and ii) when the pursuit of such policy did not threaten to ignite domestic inflation. In general, any attempt 
by unions, business and governments to move monetary policy ina more expansioanry direction to secure growth 
and employment has been met by the Bundesbank's anti-inflationary goal. Instead in reaching their wage 
settlements, both management and labor had to take account of the risks of employment. 


The second hypothesis assumes the ideological non-homogeneity of parties and party government as well as 
different policy and economic objectives, and it predicts that the Bundesbank will establish different relationships 
with Center-Left and Center Right party governments. [Such a view implies that in practice the the Bundesbank 
sought to built a coalition of supporting groups or, at a minimum, to avoid uniting too many powerful interest in 
opposition]. This argument implies that the Bundesbank may have clear "ideological" preferences which are closer 
to one party government than the other. Given the anti-inflation bias, it is likely to be closer to the Center-Right 
than to the Center-Left party governments. Since the Center-Left governments have shown a greater inclination 
toward using Keynesian aggregate management of the economy as well as toward tolerating higher inflation rates and 
lower unemployment, the Bundesbank acted as a break towards those policies. That is: i) given its independence, the 
Bundesbank has never been obliged to accomodate government deficits, which rendered any possible introduction of 
Keynesian demand management much more difficult; and ii) Center-Left governments as well as unions and 
management could not assume that the Bundesbank would accomodate inflatioary wage demands (Allen, 1989). 
Therefore the prediction is that the relationship of the Bundesbank to the Center-Right government will be less 
conflictual (more harmonious) than that to the Center-Left party government. 


The third set of hypotheses predicts that, givern the coalition, it will make a difference as to which party will 
control the Economics and Finance ministries: i) in a Center-Left government, relations will be less conflictual if 
the FDP control the relevant ministries; [... ]. 
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2.3.2) Dynamic view (historical reconstruction). 


Katzenstein reports at least two episodes which will shed light on the issue. 


i) The fall of Erhard. The fall was preceded by years of debate over the lack of alternatives to the Bundesbank's 
restrictive monetray policy with which to fight the specter of inflation. 


ii) 1970s. In the 1970s and early 1980s, the Social Democratic government often favored expansionary 
policies to deal with the slowdown in growth and the rise in unemployment. Yet each government attempt to 
implement such a program was constrained both by the logic of coalition politics, because of the participation of the 
more fiscally conservative FDP, and by the independent Bundesbank. In particular, the Bundesbank ability to set 
monetray policy independently rendered any attempt by the government to implement Keynesian demand 
management far more difficult (Allen, 1989). 


b) Problems with Schmidt. 
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3) (Model 3) Open economy: international dimension of domestic macroeconomic policy. 
(Interaction of omestic and foreign economic policies). 


The Modell Deutschland was driven by an export-led growth strategy which depended on a comparatively low 
rate of inflation. In considering the workings of the open economy, the focus is on the interrelations between the 
monetary policy of the Bundesbank and the foreign exchange rate policy (Henkel, 1977; Wadbrook, 1972). It is 
such a relationship which enabled the German economic strategy of export-led growth - a strategy which had 
implications for growth, inflation and monetary policy. The Bundesbank's independence was critical in keeping a 
strong DM as a cornerstone of Germany's foreign economic policy. Obviously, two sets of periods need to be 
extracted: 1) before and after the breakdown of the Bretton Woods regime; and ii) after the creation of the EMS. The 
pursuit of price stability has been affected by the different regimes: i) before 1973, the goal was twarted by inflows 
of foreign capital; ii) after 1973, the Bundesbank regained wider latitude to pursue its anti-inflationary objectives; 
ili) the EMS (. . .). 


3.1) Before the breakdown: fixed exchange rates regime. 


The strategy of explort-led growth was based on an undervalued DM: the lower cost of German products would 
spur domestic exports and growth. However, such type of growth undermined the anti-inflationary policy of the 
Bundesbank. On the one hand, an increasing surplus in the balance of payments increased the amount of money 
circulating in the domestic economy, thus raising the specter of inflation. On the other, attempts to curb domestic 
inflation by increasing domestic interest rates tended to spur a further influx of foreign capital. Thus the only policy 
alternative left to pursue cautious anti-inflationary policies was the reevaluation of the DM, which would have the 
effect of increasing the cost of German goods. DM reevaluations took place in 1961 and 1969. (Conflict between 
the export industry and the banking community). 


[The export-led growth strategy had been based on an undervalued exchange rate. Yet by the early 1970s, 
policy nakers had concluded that Germany's export success was no longer compatible with price stability at fixed 
exchange rates. The magnitude of imported inflation and the persistent threat of monetary crisis had become 
unbearable]. 


Two main phases can be identified: before and after the mid-1950. 


3.1.1) Phase 1: reconstruction. 


This is the phase of the remarkable reconstruction. Four major factors have been adduced as conducive to the 
success (Kreile 1978). i) Monetary policy kept inflation low. ii) Tax incentives favored investment over 
consumption. iii) A pliant labour force, the ranks of which were swelled by eastern refugees, kept wage demands 
below productivity increases. Firms profits rose, and then were plowed back into additional industrial modernization 
and expansion. And iv) expansded post-war demand was high throughout the world, ecpecialiy in connection to the 
Korean war. Germany found export markets for high-quality industrial goods. 


3.1.2) Phase 2: appearance of cracks. 


The main theme was that the export performance threatened to undermine the Bundesbank's objective of price 
stability. A "structural" conflict emerged, such that the Bundesbank was confronted with one of two choices: i) 
imported inflation, or ii) reevaluation of the DM. On the one hand, the low inflation had produced an increasingly 
undervalued DM, which made exports competitive, but raised the danger of growth-generated inflation (imported 
inflation ?). On the other hand, raising the interest rate would generate capital inflow, which would be self- 
defdeating because it would generate further growth leading to inflation. The Bundesbank systematically (?) opted for 
the reevaluation of the DM, a decision which put the Bundesbank in conflict with key social and political actors / 
sectors. 


a) The dilemma: higher interest rates or DM Reevaluation. 


The conflict was over price stability and parity maintenance. In general, industry, commercial banks and 
universal banks opoosed reevaluation for fear of losing export markets (Kaufman, 1969; Hall 1986; Kreile, 1955; 
Shonfield, 1969). 


At an initial stage the preferred policy was thus to increase domestic interest rates to curb the imported 
inflation. The failure of the policy to curb the surge in prices led to the first reevaluation of the DM by Adenauer in 
March of 1961. 


In 1968, the Grand Coalition refused to reevaluate the DM and decided to introduce a 4% tax on export and a tax 
rebate on import. However, the SDP in 1969 granted the reevaluation believing it would serve the interests of its 
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constituencies. Instead the CDU, siding with the banks and export industries opposed reevaluation and advocated a 
shift toward tighter fiscal policies. In the end there is a reevaluation of about 9%. 


A seri f external shock licy r nses. 


In 1971 there is the prologue to a series of destabilizing external shocks related to exchange rate crises created 
by the US and inflation-generating capital inflows. The DM is forced to become the antipole, or currency refuge, to 
the US dollar. The policy positions. i) Schiller, the minister of economics advocated floating the DM. Klassen, 
President of the Bundesban, advocated to curb the inflow of funds by placing control on capital imports. The SDP- 
FDP cabinet sided with Schiller and agreed to float the DM unilaterally. The decisions remained in effects when 
Nixon closed the gold window, and continued to prevail unull December 1971, when the DM was revalued by 13.6% 
against the dollar. 


The Spring of 1972 witnessed widespread turmoil in world market, and a new tidal wave of foreign funds 
flowing into Germany. i) The cabinet as a whole decided to support the President of the Bundesbank (Klassen), as 
government ministers seemed to be persuaded by the argument that capital controls woudl protect the exchange rate, 
at least temporarily until the parliamentary election at year’s end. ii) Schiller resigned, with the resignation resulting 
in a cabinet reshuffling, with Schmidt creating a super-ministry by taking oer the Economics and Finance portfolios. 


The final end of the Bretton Woods regime happened in March 1973, when the Bundesbank and the Finance 
Ministry agreed that a fixed DM-Dollar parity was no longer compatible with internal stability. The decision to 
close the exchange window and to float the dollar followed a series of shocks: i) a surge of foreign funds begininnig 
in January 1973, and ii) a 10% devaluation of the dollar in February 1973. 


The actual transition to floating was faciliated by changes in the composition of government. The SPD-led 
government in 1969 brought to power a party less beholden to the country's export interests, and one that preferred 
to control inflation through parioty changes rather than deflation. [What is the foreign economic policy of 
the SDP, FDP and CDU/CSU?]. The decision to float the DM promised greater monetray autonomy. From a 
technical point of view, the Bundesbank believed that a floating exchange rate would prevent monetray policy from 
being undermined by foreign influences. At the political level, monetary policy would no longer be held prisone of 
the electoral debates over the parity of the DM. 


3.2) After the breakdown: floating exchange rates regime. 


There are several phases to be considered, each confronting a specific international and domestic situation. 


3.2.1) Monetary policy in the aftermath of the breakdown. 


The change assisted the Bundesbank's anti-inflationary policy because resulted in an appreciation of the DM 
driven by international financial market. The policy called for the soacking up of the excess liquidity in the 
economy for the purpose of curbing inflation (Courakis, 1977; Schlesinger, 1973; OECD, 1973). 


In the Spring (May) of 1973, the Bundesbank decided to impose an extremely restrictive monetary policy to a) 
squash inflation, and b) lower the inflationary expectations of business and workers which had risen during the 
prolongued boom of 1968. In particular, the Bundesbank ceased granting the Lombard credit altogether, thereby 
forcing banks to borrow needed funds on the interbank money market. This change in policy soon began to send 
shock waves throughout the banking system, but was generally supported by the key political and social actors / 
insitutions. 


The SPD-FDP coalition (Federal government) accepted the course of monetary stability. It shared, at least 
initially, the Bundesbank's conviction that only dramatic action could alter inflationary expectations built over time, 
especially since 1968. The Economics Minister, Friedrich, adopted the stance that monetray policy must remain 
tight, even if it causes temporary frictions. In fact, fiscal policy was characterized by an anti-inflationary program, 
which featured high taxes and the issue of a stabilization loan designed to reinforce the Bundesbank effirt to absorb 
liquidity (instance of cooperation). The SPD ministers by and large agreed that inflation represented the most 
pressing problem. And even the criticism of trade unions leaders was not virulent. 


By the end of the summer, it appeared that the rate of monetary growth and credit expansion had begun to 
decelerate, and inflation was in decline. 


In October 1973, the Arab-Israeli war send further externak shocks. On the one hand there was the obvious 
threat of inflation that came now from the higher prices of imported oil; on the other hand there was a deflationary 
effect due to the deterioration of the terms of trade. The Bundesbank held the line that monetray policy had to be 
kept tight to check the inflationary pressured generated by the oil price rise, despite other european countries adopted 
expansionary policies (Kloten, 1985). In addition to criticism from abroad, the SPD-FDP government did not full 
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endorse its decision to continues a policy of monetary restriction, calling for an easing, not a tightening, of 
monetary policy. The government wanted in fact to avoid an economic slowdown or an increase in unemployment, 
both of which threatened to undercut its political support (Conradt, 1989; Robert et al., 1983; Markovitz, 1982). 
The government began a reversal of its stability program, by suspending the investment tax and providing assistance 
to small and medium sized firms. The trade unions had a vocal criricism of the Bundesbank and its restriction of 
monetary policy, as high interest rates were leading to layoffs in key industries (advocating stimulative demands). 


January _1974 saw the collapse of another relationship in the management of economic policy, when the 
government capitulated to unions demands and granted wage increases of 15-20 percent. The Bundesbank then 
concluded that monetary restriction was now more necessary than ever, and it refused to finance thw inflatioanry 
settlement (INFLATION: IMPORTED, DOMESTIC). The dipute signaled a critical point in the management of 
economic policy. Ever since 1967,when the Grand Coalition had initiated the Concerted Action Program, 
cooperation among business, labor and the government had generally been considered the best way to promote 
growth and price stability. In the dispute, the Bundesbank, acting on its own, essentially put an end to that system 
of cooperation by removing monetary policy from the bargaining table. In fact, it imposed a upj the country a new 
division of labor in the management of economic policy. In truth, the Bundesbank would take the lead in 
macroeconomic demand management, regulating inflation by limiting the growth of the money supply. Unions and 
employees would then determine the level of employment by setting wages. Such unilateral action lasted for 2 years. 
Nonetheless, business and labor failed to adjust their bargaining to the targets of monetary growth given by the 
Bundesbank. The result was higher real wages and the first sharp increase in unemployment (Sharpf, 1984). 


3.2.2) Lessons from the recession and new experiments and conflicts with economic policy. 


As a respoinse to the recession, the Bundesbank adopted a new policy of monetary targeting designed to 
influence the expectations of both management and labor. That is, the Bundesbank would tell economic agents just 
how much money couid be pumped into the economy without fueling inflation. Mainly for psychological reasons 
(expectations): by setting a restrained money supply target, trade unions and employers would have an extra 
guideline in their annual winter wage barganining. 


Only in October 1974, when the economy appeared to be headed for a slump, did the Bundesbank allow a minor 
easing of the interest rate. As the economy fell deeper into a recession, trade union leadres and some SPD members 
argued that the BUndesbank should loosen monetary policy more quickly, whereas the FDP coalitionpartner strongly 


supported the Bundesbank's goal of monetray stability. Schmidt was caught in a dilemma: on the one hand, the 
effects of the oil scocks had taught him that the competitiveness of German exports hinged on maintaining price 
stability; on the other hand, he wanted to avoid unemployment (Izzo and Spaventa, 1981). He was also facing the 
political reality of upcoming elections and wanted to restore growth prior to the parliamentary elections in October 
1976. However, while the SPD finance minister insisted that the Bundesbank set a higher monetary growth target, 
the Bundesbank rejected it. While some recovery happened over time, in the coming years Schmidt would face 
increasing dissention with his coalition government over economic policy. 


3.2.3) 1977: First attempts at international coordination. 


The international crisis of the 1970s gave rise to the first attempts at international coordination of 
macroeconomic policies, with Germany being asked to assume a more significant and active role in attempting to 
pull out the international economy out of recession: that is to help as a locomotiove for world recovery. The idea 
behind cooordination was that the world's three largest economies should undertake a coordinated program of fiscal 
expansion. By conducting a coordinated program of macroeconomic expansion, those countries would make it 
possible for weaker economies to benefit from larger export markets (Putnam and Bayne, 1984). 


While Carter went for it, Germany's Bundesbank at first refused, on the grounds that business would not invest, 
and that trade unions would simply demand higher wages. Nonetheless, trade unions and left-wing of the SPD 
continued to advocate teh adoption of a much tougher expansionary measures. In fact, wage moderationi had merely 
faclitated the introduction of labor saving investments rather than the creation of new capcity and new investments. 
Finally in March 1977, the government approved a DM 16 million medium term public investment program, which 
however was not supposed to increase the budget deficit. 


Such economic stimulus package would also serve the Chancellor's domestic political need, including the need 
to plan for the adequate growth in the approach to the 1980 parliamentary election. Such package would improve the 
standing of the unions and the left-wing SPD. Thus at the Bonn summit Schmidt did not need the Bundesbank 
agreement to adopt a fiscal policy package. Yet he knew that increased government spending would require additional 
borrowing in thebond market, hoping it would not lead to higher interest rates. Confronted with domestic and 
international pressures, the Bundesbank acquiesced: it officially endorsed an increase in the public sector borrowing 
requirements. 
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Thereafter, a return to restrictive monetary policy served to create an open conflct betwen the Bundesbank and 
the Federal Government, with overt public criticism of the Bundesban. In approaching the elections of 1980, the 
Bundesbank's adjustment strategy became incresingly controversial. The trade unions, the Federal governments and 
other argued that the high interest rate policy would send the economy into a deep recession. All actors felt that 
monetary policy should be properly directed toward domestic recovery. And with economic activity declining, 
schmidt faced greater pressures from bith the unions and the left-wing of the FPD to adopt more expansionary 
policies. Schmidt adopted a tax cut package which included i) income tax rates and business deductions, and ii) 
housing allowances. However, Pohl rejected the government's call for lower interest rates. 


The success in the elections of 1980 emboldened the FDP to adopt a firmer line in coalition negotiations on 
the course of economic policy. Tensions over budget policy arose in the coalition as the SPD controlled the Finance 
Ministry and the FDP the Economics Ministry. With the tewo parties represented in the two respective ministries, 
publicly at odds, the federal government appeared incapable of dealing with the country's economic problems. Seing 
the government incapacitated, the Bundesbank concluded that the only drastic action (higher rates) would restore 
international confidence in the DM. With a stagnant economy and unemployment again beginning to rise, the 
government was dismayed by the increase in the interest rates. 


In the end, German's path of adjustment to its external imbalances was essnetially determined by the 
Bundesbank. 


3.2.4) Turn to the Center-Right and the effect of the political change. 


The year of 1981 saw the intensificationof the conflict between the Bundesbank and Schmidt. By maintaining 
high interest rates that inhibited growth, teh Bundesbank heightened the debate within the governing coalition over 
the budget. Both parties agreed on the principle of budget consolidation (deficit reduction) but stronigy disagreed on 
the best way to revive the economy. The SPD aimed for a return to Keynesian prime pumping to be financed by 
both public borrowing and some increase in taxes; need to exp[and the country's extensive social security program. 
The FDP calle for heavy reductions on social expenditures, which would permit tax cuts to stimulate private 
enterprise. Such disagreement eventually led to the collapse of the coalition in September of 1982. 


The formation of the new CDU/CSU-FDP government did not have the predicted effect on monetary policy. 
The Kohl's government pledged to cut taxes, reduce the role of government, and provide stronger incentives for 
private investments. It also questioned the size of the Germany's extensive social welfare system as well as the 
impact of this system on competitiveness. The political effect was to make the Bundesbank more willing to loosen 
monetary policy. With the new government, they became more confident that the budget deficit would be brought 
under control, thus freeing more private funds for productive investments. This new government was quite 
important to the mood in economic circles. 


In less direct way, the timing of the 1983 election did lead to a new expansionary policy. The change in 
government coalition produced a marked reduction in political pressures on the central bank. Both Kohl and the 
Bundesbank agreed on the need to cut the budget deficit as well as to mainatin monetray stability. As the budget 
defict and inflation fell, economic growth and unemployment reestablished themselves as the dominant issues in 
Germany's domestic policy debates. However, although the Bundesbank now faces less conflitc with the 
government, it began to feel increasingly constrained by broader development in the work=id economy (US nd 
internal and external equilibrium). 
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III. RESEARCH METHODOLOGY. 


The key propositions to be tested concern whether or not, why and how, in the context of an open economy, 
the Bundesbank has affected the attempts by the German party governments to engage in post-electoral / partisan 
interventions and in pre-electoral / opportunist interventions. In particular, given the focus on the causal importance 
of international and domestic institutions on the behavior of party government, the following propositions are to be 
tested: 1) whether the German party governments have been driven by long-term ideological programs, or by short- 
term electoral opportunism dictated by the imperative of gaining office, or by both; ii) whether and how the three 
major ideological shifts (center-right to Grand Coalition in 1966, Grand Coalition to center-left in 1969, and center- 
left to center-right in 1983) resulted in significant macroeconomic policy shifts; iii) given the autonomy of the 
Bundesbank, whether and how monetary and / or fiscal policies, or both, were adopted in the post-election and pre- 
election interventions; iv) given the endogenous timing of elections, whether early elections were called and whether 
macroeconomic policies were actually adopted during the period immediately preceding elections; v) whether and 
how, in the context of the US-dominated international economy, the party governments were constrained in adopting 
their ideological and electoral programs; and vi) whether and how the breakdown of the Bretton Woods regime and 
the oil shocks had an impact on the conduct of macroeconomic policy by the party governments and the Bundesbank. 
The testing of these propositions requires methodological decisions in six areas: namely: i) research design, ii) 
estimation procedures, iii) operationalization of concepts and measurement of variables, and iv) construction of 
testable empirical models. 


1) The research design: methods for testing the propositions. 


The proper testing of the theoretical propositions is best undertaken by adopting two interlocked research 
designs: i) concomitant variations; and 1i) interrupted time series (ITS) quasi-experiments.>> The method of 
concomitant variations is used to establish whether and how the US-dominated international economy affected the 
conduct of macroeconomic policies by public authoritites - i.e., party government and the Bundesbank. And the 
ITS design is used to tests for the two other sets of propositions: i) the structural international changes following 
both the breakdown in the Bretton Woods regime and the oil shocks; and ii) the post-election and pre-election 
interventions of the party governments. 


1.1) Concomitant variations. 


In a regime with open economies, national macroeconomic policies are interdependent: then such 
interdependence should lead to observe covariations, or concomitant variations, in the macroeconomic policies of 
countries. Furthermore, in an asymmetric open economy with the US as a dominant player / country, the 
macroeconomic policies of the dominant country "lead" the macroeconomic policies of the smaller countries. More 
formally, the macroeconomic policy decisions and fluctutations in the dominant country are predictors of the 
macroeconomic policy decisions and fluctuations of the smaller country. Thus the relationship of the dominant US 
and the dependent Germany ought to exhibit such dependence, and the US macroeconomic policy decisions 
exogenously ought to affect the domestic decisions of the German party government and Bundesbank.34 The key 
objective of empirical analysis is to find and describe such asymmetric relationship results in one-way concomitant 
variation with the US “leading” Germany.>> Tin this case, testing for concomitant variation is akin to control for a 
variety of external "continuous" (deterministic) shocks being generated by the US economy. 


1.2) Unplanned quasi-experiments: interrupted time series. 


The second set of hypothesis concerns the existence of two kinds of exogenous “interventions” with causal 
effects on the macroeconomic policies under considerations: namely, i) internationally, the change in the Bretton 
Woods regime and the emergence of the oil schocks; and ii) domestically, the effects of government intervention 
before and after elections. 


1.2.1) ITS designs and the logical inference of causality. 


Inference of the causal impact both of the shifts in international regimes and of post- and pre-election 
interventions on macroeconomic policies is best accomplished by means of post-hoc ITS quasi-experiment designs. 
Such "experiments", which are by-products of archival record keeping, rather than of actual experimentation, provide 
the source of causal inference to account for fluctuations of a dynamic system either by using historical logs of 
events assumed to have a causal impact, or by scanning for shifts in the time series under considerations. The ITS 
research design is therefore an extension of the pre-test / post-test design to evidence drawn from archival records. It 
is based on the single dynamic pattern of “observation-intervention-observation of change", with observations made 
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repeatedly both before and after the interventions to demonstrate the existence of a causal relationship between the 
series and the interventions (Campbell and Stanley, 1963; Glass et al., 1975; Cook and Campbell, 1979). 


The design involves some number of repeated observations, O, of an endogenous variable through time, with 
interventions, I, introduced between observations. A simple diagram looks as follows: 


O... 0]; . . . O1;01,01, 201, O1,O1; . 


OQ =the time unit observation, which in this project is expressed in quarters, 
I; = either the change in the Bretton Woods regime or the oil shock, 
I> = either the post-electoral or the pre-electoral interventions. 


The logic of causal inference is that the interventions (i.e., the shift) is assumed to be the cause of of change 
following the intervention / shift. That is, the intervention is assumed to be the cause of the change in the series 
before and after the interventions. Therefore, the ITS analysis requires knowing the specific points in the series 
when an interventions occurred. The purpose of the analysis is to infer whether the assume intervention had an 
impact. If it did, the expectation is that the observations after an intervention are difference from those before such 
intervention. The series, that is, should show signs of "an interruption" at the expected point in ume. 


1.2.2) Interventions and types of ITS designs. 


There are several types of ITS designs which are useful in eliminating rival hypotheses about the interventions 
and in clarifying causal relationships (Glass et al., 1975). On the international front, both the change in the Bretton 
Woods regime and the oil shocks represent a one-time permanent shifts, and the objective of analysis is to simply 
detect whether such shifts exerted a causal impact. They thus require a single-intervention design, with the 
intervention becoming permanent (as shown above in the diagram). On the domestic front, two sets of hypotheses 
concerning the competing hypotheses concerning the post-election and pre-election interventions of party 
government call for two types of ITS design. First, the assumption of time homogeneity, by which party 
governments (whether opportunist or partisan or both) behave the same way over time, and can therefore be 
aggregated, call for an operant ITS design. Formally, the operant design requires an "experimental" group and a 
series of similar interventions which are interspersed over time. Under the assumption of homogeneity, for instance, 
either all pre-election or all post-election interventions are considered together because of the hypotheses of similar 
kind of impact over time (and across ideological camps). In its ideal form, the unique feature of the this desing is 
that it requires a "return to the baseline" and reconfirmation of the interventions effect at different points in time. 
Second, the hypotheses of time heterogeneity, which does not allow for aggregation and which requires the analysis 
of single administrations call for the single-intervention design. In this single-intervention ITS design, the analysis 
focuses only on one set of hypothesized interventions: that is, on each pre-electoral and post-electoral intervention 
of each party government. 


In the context of post-electoral and pre-electoral interventions, the single-intervention design is more restrictive 
but logically more powerful than the operant design. The validity of the operant design, and hence the empirical 
adequacy of the hyotheses, is corroborated if homogeneity is detected also at the invidual level. If instead time / level 
heterogeneity is detected, then the aggregate level analysis is empirically wrong, and the operant design yields 
spurious relations. That is, the hypotheses of aggregate level homogeneity is corroborated if the tests of single 
interevntions reveal homogeneity; they are rejected if they reveal heterogeneity. 


1.2.3) Types of interventions and properties of effects of interventions. 


The overwhelming majority of the established models prediciting political business cycles have focused mainly 
on one type of intervention and intervention effects: step interventions which generate an abrupt change in level - 
whether permanent or temporary. A few have allowed for step intervention with a gradual change in level. The 
assumption underlying such choice of a shift in level is that both post-election and pre-election interventions of 
party government must show some form of continuity and stability to achieve the desired economic outcomes. The 
models thus rule out the occurrence of other types of intervention: e.g., i) step interventions with oscillatory 
dynamic responses, whether dampening or repetitive; and ii) the entire class of pulse interventions and pulse 
responses, which may exhibit a shift in level, exponential decay, and dampening and repetitiveoscillatory behavior. 
These alternative types of interventions would suggest that the interventions of public authorities would generate 
temporary and permanent adjustment processes. 
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The plausibility of the existence of such interventions on the part of domestic authorities is not too far fetched 
when considering that they operate in unstable international and domestic settings: that is, i) in the context of an 
international economy which generate a variety of exogenous shocks that require continuous adjustments; and ii) in 
a domestic political context over which they may not have much control and which may prevent them from 
achieving easily their post-election / partisan and pre-electoral / opportunist objectives. Nevertheless, what is 
important is that very little is known about the types of interventions in which public authorities (whether party 
governments or central banks) engage as well as about the properties of the effects of the interventions. Therefore it 
would be wiser not to rule out alternative types of intervention and responses and to adopt a more empirically- 
oriented approach to detect as many as of plausible interventions and dynamic response. 


There are two main classes of interventions which are of relevance: single-period pulse interventions; and 
multiperiod step interventions.2® Such interventions can generate a vast array of responses, some of which have 
been summarized in Figure 1 and Figure 2.7” All of the responses in the figure have been detected in the tests. 
Because the results for pulse functions are incomplete, only the step responses are discussed. i) Clearly, Figure 2.1 
indicates that the step intervention is a multiperiod intervention, which must include at least two periods. ii) Figure 
2.2 shows the most popular and best known type of response: the abrupt permanent shift in level. iii) Figure 2.3 is 
the temporary variant of the abrupt shift whereby the series returns to its pre-intervention level, and it indicates that 
either the intervention has been reversed after some time, or that it may have lost its effectiveness. iv) Figure 2.4 
shows the type of gradual and permanent response; the temporary variant (not shown) would simply revert to the 
pre-intervention level. v) Figure 2.5 shows the type of response whereby a new level is achieved by means of an 
adjustment process characterized by damped oscillations. vi) Figure 2.6 shows the case in which the step 
intervention generates not a shift in level but a a shift (upward / downward) in the slope of the series. vii) Figure 
2.7 indicates a step intervention which generate a permanent shock in the form of repetive oscillations following an 
intial upward shift. As it will be seen, such shocks are encountered in the context of "targeting", when policy 
makers set boundaries within which policies may fluctuate. And viii) Figure 2.8 is the same as the previous case, 
but with the initial shock being negative. These interventions have all been detected in the analysis. 


2) Statistical techniques for concomitant variations and interventions. 


How to tests the hypotheses concerning both the asymmetric concomitant variations and the post-election and 
pre-election interventions of party governments? Both the concomitant variations and the interventions are best 
tested by means of the Box-Jenkins approach to time series. More specifically, concomitant variations are tested by 
means of linear transfer functions (LTF); the interventions by means of the Box-Tiao intervention functions (Box- 
Jenkins, 1976; Pankratz, 1991; Wei, 1990; Box-Tiao, 1975). Interventions functions are essentially an extension 
of the more general Box-Jenkins class of transfer functions with continuous input to a stetting with deterministic 
binary input variables. They thus assess the impact of discrete interventions (e.g., exogenous policy events) on 
stochastic time series processes. As such the Box-Tiao intervention functions are built on the same theoretical and 
mathematical background of the more general Box-Jenkins method. The theoretical requirements of the research 
suggest the construction of single equation linear transfer functions (LTF) model establishing the causal path linking 
the fluctuations in the US macroeconomic policies and the domestic post-election and pre-election interventions by 
the German party government to the monetary and fiscal policies. Also, time series are subject to all sorts of known 
and unknown shocks which either temporarily or permanently may affect the behavior of the series. Such shocks, or 
outliers, need to be included in the model for an unbiased estimation of parameters. 


2.1) The LTF model. 


The LTF method is a general time series "regression" which subsumes most of the other more commonly 
known time series regression methods: e.g., linear regression, first-order autoregressive regression, distributed lag 
and Koyck distributed lag, ARIMA, and intervention. In practice it allows for easy solutions to identify key 
properties of causal models and to estimate unbiased parameters. The basic rational polynomial form of the LTF 
model which will be used in this paper is 
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where Y; = the response (output) variable, here denoting either monetary or fiscal policy, 
c = a constant deterministic linear component, 
v(B) = (Vo + + V2B2 +... + are impulse response weights of X;, 
w(B) = (Wo + W1B + W2B2 +... + Ws.;B5-!)B® are impulse response weights of Z; and |;, 
BO = the delay pattern of response in the process, 
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= a continuous variable indicating US monetary and fiscal policies, 

= a binary variable indicating either of the two international shocks, 

= a binary variable indicating either post-election or pre-election interventions, 
= any significant outlier affecting Y;, whether it is known or unknown, 

= a Stationary ARMA process. 


The parameters in the numerator polynomial, referred to as the impulse response weights for the input series, 
describe the initial effect of the input. The denominator polynomial describes the decay pattern of initial effects in 
the response. Typically the operators consist of a few terms. The empirical analysis of this paper will show the 
highest representation of d(B) = 1 or d(B) = 1 - dB. In relation to the standard regression model, the LTF is more 
powerful in two key respects. The first concerns the ARMA representation of the disturbance component of the 
model, overcoming the problems with serial correlations. The second difference concerns the ability to represent a 
variety of models in a simple and parsimonious way. In particular, when considering the rational polynomial 
representation of the transfer function (e.g., v,d(B)), then d(B) = 1 gives the typical lagged regression model that 
allows for lagged relationships and correlated errors, whereas d(B) = 1 permits a nonlinear representation of models. 
The sets of Figure1 and 2 are precisely variations of the LTF model, with the denominator providing different types 
of dynamics. 


2.1) Unknown events / shocks and outliers detection. 


Time series are often subject to unexpected events. If the events are known, they can be modeled by means of 
intervention models. That is the strategy used for modeling both the breakdown in the Bretton Woods regime and 
the oil shocks. If the events are not initially known, or if the times of the events are unknown, outlier detection and 
adjustment is required (Pankratz, 1991). There three main reason to detect and estimate such outliers. i) Outlier may 
reveal the occurrence of extreme events affecting the series as well as the manner in which they affect the series. ii) 
Unknown external events can alter the structure of statistics typically used for model identification. And iii) they 
may affect the intervention effects which may be contaminated by outliers. The empirical analysis shows important 
outliers, which, if not accounted for, would have biased the results. 


Four types of outlier are considered: i) additive outliers (AO); ii) innovational outlier (IO); iii) level shift 
(LS); and iv) temporary change. An additive outlier is an event that affects the series for one time period only. It 
can be a recording error or a real one-period shock with a single-period response, and it can be modeled as a zero-order 
pulse function. An innovational outlier is an event whose effect is propagated according to the ARMA model of the 
process. The IO affect all values observed after its occurrence. In practice the IO represents the onset of an external 
cause. A level shift denotes an event that affects a series at a given time and whose effect becomes permanent. Such 
shift could reflect a change in the process / mechanism that shifts the mean of the series; this LS can be modeled by 
means of zero-order step function. A temporary change denotes an event that has an initial impact on the series and 
whose effect decays exponentially according to some dampening factor, this TC can be modeled as a first-order pulse 
function. These four types of outliers have been detected in the empirical analysis. To note is that estimation with 
and without the outliers has resulted in i) different statistical significance of the parameters, and ii) different direction 
of the signs of the parameters. In all cases, the detected outlier correspond to recognizable important historical 
events. 


3) Operationalization and measurement. 


Three types of variables are relevant: i) macroeconomic policies of the US and Germany; ii) the variable 
indicating the shift in the Bretton Woods regime and the oil shock; and iii) political interventions, both post- 
electoral and pre-electoral. 


3.1) Macroeconomic policies. 


Two types of macroeconomic policies are considered: i) monetary policies, which in the case of Germany fall 
in the exclusive domain of the Bundesbank; ii) fiscal policies, which fall inthe exclusive domain of the government, 
and more specifically the Finance Ministry. Typically monetary policies include the use of monetary aggregates as 
well as of the interest rate. However, here only the money supply,operationalized as M1, will be examined. While 
monetary policy is set exogenously by the Bundesbank, the government sets the fiscal policy. The expectation is 
that, lacking control over monetary instruments, the German government would be hard pressed to use fiscal 
instruments to achieve its post-election / partisan and pre-election / opportunist objectives. The question then is: 
which fiscal intruments has the German party government used Fiscal policy has three interlocked dimensions: i) 
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budget deficit (BD), ii) government expenditures, or public spending, (G), and iii) tax revenues (T). The budget 
defict, or the public debt of government, is the sum of government expenditures minus tax revenues: 


BD=G.-T. 


The dynamic behavior of the budget deficits depends on the dynamic behavior of both government expenditures 
and taxes. It grows / declines either because government expenditures grow / decline or because taxes decline / 
growth. The established theories, however, are vague about whether the post-electoral and pre-electoral changes in 
fiscal policy are due to changes in taxes and / or spending. At this stage, since BD reflects changes in both G and T, 
the focus of the analysis will be on the central budget deficit.38 In particular, BD is measured as the change in the 
debt-GDP ratio to take into account long-term changes in economic conditions. 


3.2) Bretton Woods regime and oil shocks: shifts in regime. 


The official end of the Bretton Wood regime of fixed exchange rate finally came to its end officially in August 
of 1973. For the Bundesbank such breakdown meant a greater, if not full, control over domestic monetary policy. 
The expectation is that in fact, because of such control and because of the anti-inflation bias, the Bundesbank turned 
to a more restrictive monetary policy. The methodological question is: how to conceptualize and operationalize 
such a change in regime? The concept of regime change can be understood in terms of a break caused by some kind 
of (exogenous) intervention. The concept of intervention leads to the Box-Tiao conceptual and technical framework 
of interventions. What needs to be understood are the properties of such a break: i.e., whether the break is permanent 
or temporary; whether it represents a shift in level or in slope; and whether it is abrupt or gradual. The same 
reasoning applies to the oil shocks, which can be interpreted as permanent shifts in regime. In this paper, only the 
first oil of 1974 is modeled. In the context of the Box-Tiao intervention functions, the two shocks are measured as 
deterministic binary variables: 


(BW) =1 for the period following the breakdown in the Bretton Woods regime 
= 0 otherwise. 


(OIL) =1 for the period following the first oil shock 
= 0 otherwise. 


3.3)  Post-election and pre-election nterventions. 


The concept of interventions - whether post-electoral / partisan or pre-electoral / opportunist - is best 
operationalized in terms of the presence / absence of government activity (on - off). In the context of the Box-Tiao 
intervention functions, the variable indicators are constructed as binary intervention variables, I, which take the form 
(1,0), where 1 indicates the presence of intervention and 0 the absence of intervention. More explicitly, 


I = 1 for either the quarters after elections or for those before elections, 
= 0 otherwise. 


However, the actual construct of the intervention variables varies according to: i) the type of model that is 
being tested, and ii) the type of intervention which is being considered, whether step or pulse. Table A provides the 
general structure of the measurement of the post-election and pre-elections intervention variables for each of the 
competing theoretical models. 


TABLE A. 


POST-ELECTIONS PRE-ELECTIONS 


Model Step Interventions Pulse Interventions 


PBCT / ITO 


Post-election 1 = N+1 quarters AE 1= each N quarter BE 
0 = otherwise 0 = otherwise 


Pre-election 1 = N+1 quarters AE 1= each N quarter BE 
0 = otherwise 0 = otherwise 


PT 


CENTER-RIGHT 


1 = all quarters after elecuions (win) 


0 = otherwise 


CENTER-LEFT 


1 = all quarters after elections (win) 


0 = otherwise 


RPT 


CENTER-RIGHT 


Post-election 


1 = N+1 quarters AE 


0 = otherwise 


1= each N quarter AE 
0 = otherwise 


Pre-election 


1 = N+1 quarters AE 
0 = otherwise 


1= each N quarter BE 


0 = otherwise 


CENTER-LEFT 


Post-election 


1 = N+1 quarters AE 
0 = other 


1= each N quarter AE 
0 = otherwise 


Pre-election 


1 = N+1 quarters AE 
0 = other 


1= each N quarter BE 
0 = otherwise 


Note. AE stands for after elections; BE, for before elections. 


The key differences between the rational choice and left-right models is generated by the basic hypotheses 
concerning ideology. The rational choice model assume ideological homogeneity, and hence the measurement does 
not differentiate between center-right and center-right government: when confronted with the post-election and pre- 
election condition they behave in exactly similar manners. The left-right models do assume ideological 
heterogeneity, and hence the measurement differentiates between the center-right and center-left governments. 
Furthermore, the differeence between the PT and the RPT results in different measurements of the variables. In the 
PT's model of permanent effects, ideological and electoral equilibria coincideas the ideological equilibrium is 
permanent, and hence only two variables expressing respectively the equilibria of the center-right and center-left 
governments is needed. In the RPT, the temporary property of post-election and pre-election interventions 
(equilibria) generate two sets of variables each expressing a post-election and a pre-election interventions: i.e., one 
set for center-right governments; and another set for the center-right governments. 


4). Testable empirical models. 


Three sets of models are being subject to test: i) the PBCT a la Nordhaus and the variant proposed by Ito in 
the context of endogenous timing of elections; ii) the left-right models, including the PT and the RPT; and iii) 
alternative models exhibiting a variety of pulse interventions as well as step interventions with oscillatory behavior. 


The following models is being tested for monetary policy: 
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where USm, denotes the US money supply, BW; denotes the shift in the Bretton Woods regime, It denotes any of 
the post-election and pre-election interventions, and O; denotes outliers, A similar model is tested for fiscal policy: 
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where USbdt denotes the US budget deficit, OILt denotes the first oil shock, It denotes any of the post-election and 
pre-election interventions, and O, denotes outliers The predictions for the post-electoral and pre-electoral 
interventions are given below: 
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Table #: 


Predictions for the interventions on the money supply 


POST-ELECTION 


PRE-ELECTION 


Center-Left 


Center-Right 


Center-Left 


Center-Right 


Rational choice 
PBCT w <0 
ITO ? ? 
Left-Right 
PT w>0 
RPT 


w<0 w>0 w >0 


w=0 w =0 


w=0 w=-0 w =0 


w>0 w <0 w<0 w>0 


Alternative w <0 w<0,w=0 w <0 w<0,w=0 


Note. i) Center-Left and Center-Right indicate the center of gravity of the party government (Majority and Grand Coalition). ii) 
w > 0 indicates an intervention which expands the money supply; w < 0 indicates a contraction of the money supply; and w = 0 
indicates the absence of an active intervention to change the level of the money supply (or the continuation / inheritance of 
policy).iii) The double entry in the alternative model indicates two possible intervention, the first having greater probability of 
occurring than the second. 


Predictions for the interventions on the budget deficit 


Table #: 


POST-ELECTION 


PRE-ELECTION 


Center-Left 


Center-Right 


Center-Left 


Center-Right 


Rational choice 


PBCT 


w>0 


w>0 


w <0 


w <0 


ITO 


? 


? 


w=0 


w=0 


Left-Right 


PT 


w=0 


w=0 


RPT 


w>0 


w <0 


Alternative 


w<0,w=0 


w>0,w=0 
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IV. EMPIRICAL RESULTS. 


There are three sets of results which are important. They concern: i) the basic properties of M1 and the budget 
deficit (BD) of the US and of Germany; ii) the effects of international shocks on German monetary and fiscal 
policies; and iii) the existence of post-electoral and pre-electoral interventions. The results indicate that there are 
significant differences in the behavior of M1 and BD of the US and Germany; that international national shocks 
have a significant impact on the German M1 and BD; and that, after controlling for the international shocks, there 
are no strong and systematic patterns of post-electoral and pre-electoral interventions as hypothesized by the the 
established models. The results also indicate the dominant position of the Bundesbank in setting the German 
monetary policies and in affecting the conduct of fiscal policies. 


1) Properties of M1 and BD: univariate ARIMA modeling. 


The univariate ARIMA modeling is used to identify tend and cyclical components in the behavior of M1 and 
BD, as well as the properties of the dynamic stochastic process guiding them. With regards to M1, the results 
indicate that i) the growth rates of M1 exhibit a fourth-order deterministic cyclical component, and ii) the stochastic 
component of the US M1 is driven by a MA(4) whereas that of German M1 is driven by a MA(1)(4). These results 
for M1 indicate the relatively greater instability of the German money supply. With regards to BD, the results differ 
significantly. The US BD exhibits i) a deterministic linear component with a unit root, which indicate an explosive 
growth, and ii) a stochastic component which is essentially white noise. The German BD exhibits i) a deterministic 
linear constant term, which indicate the absence of an explosive behvaior, and ii) a stochastic process driven by a 
strong AR(1,4) with long memory. These results for the BD indicate the better performance of the German budget 
deficit. 


1.1) The modeling of M1. 


US M1. Figure 3.1 indicates that M1 is non-stationary in mean and variance, and that it therefore exhibits a 
deterministic linear trend as well as heteroskedastic variance that increases over time. The nonstationarity in the 
mean is also detected in the autocorrelation functions (ACF) and partial autocorrelations (PACF), the first decaying 
very slowy and the second exhibing a spike with a r value near 1.39 By taking both the log of the level of M1 and 
the first difference, which yields the % rate of growth of M1 (m;), Figure 3.2 indicates that the process is now 
stationary in mean and variance. However, the ACF and PACF indicate the presence of a fourth-quarter seasonal 
component which requires an appropriate seasonal differencing. Figure 3.3 shows the behavior of m after the 
seasonal adjustment. The ‘cleaner’ process is essentially stationary despite some higher spikes concentrated in the 
early and late 1980s.49 The ACF and PACF of this fully stationary process suggests a fourth-order MA 
component, or an ARIMA(0,1,0)(0,1,1)4. The evaluation of such a process yields the following model and outliers: 


RSE = .96 


= (1 + .7B4) ay 


OUTLIERS 


time 


estimate 


t-stat 


79:4 


- 2.2 


TC 


80:3 


3.4 


4.3 


AO 


86:2 


y 


TC 


87:1 


- 16 


- 4.1 


LS 


The t-statistics of the MA(4) coefficient is 10.4, which is highly significant. The results suggest that the de- 
seasonalized rate growth of the US M1 is driven by a fourth-quarter MA random shock the size of which is +.7. The 
four detected outlier pick up the spikes shown in Figure 3.3. The TC and LS type of outliers are the more 
important. At time 79:4, which corresponds to the onset of the Volker regime, the money supply is temporarily 
contracted with an intial cut of more that 2%. At time 86:2, which is basically the end of the Volker era, the money 
supply is temporarily increased by more than 2%. The LS type remains the more important outlier: from 1987:1 
the growth rate of M1 is permanently cut by about 1.6%. These outliers therefore reveal a great of monetary 
interventions during the 1980s. 
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German M1. The German M1 exhibits a behavior similar to that of the US, the only major difference being 
that the German M1 is driven by a multiplicative MA(1)(4) process. Figure 3.4 shows the characteristic non- 
stauionary mean and variance. The rate ACF and PACF of the rate of growth of M1 (m) show evidence of a fourth- 
quarter deterministic seasonal component. The de-seasonalized process is shown in Figure 3.6, which, despite some 
spikes, exhibits wide stationarity. The final ACF and PACF suggest a MA(1)(4). The estimation of the model 
yields 


vm = (1 - .12B) (1+ .7B4) ar 
or 


vm = (1-.12B + .7B4 - 8B>) a. 


Outliers 


time estimate t-stat 
te - 7.6 - 3.8 IO 


These results indicate that the de-seasonalized process of the German mr is characterized by a series of random 
shocks which occur at lags one, four and five. The alternation in signs indicate a great deal of instability in the 
process. In contrast with the US, there is only one significant outlier at quarter 1973:2. This oultlier is of extreme 
importance because it corresponds to the quarter of the breakdown of the Bretton Woods regime. The type IO of 
outlier also indicates that its effect will be reproduced in the random strucuure of the process from then on, and thus 
indicates the onset of a new external cause with permanent effect. 


In sum, the univariate modeling of the US and German MIs indicate that the processes exhibit linear and 
seasonal deterministic trends which need to be removed for proper estimation of stochastic components. The 
estimation of the ARMA components generates essentially similar MA random shocks for both process, the only 
difference being that the US m; is driven by a MA(4) and the German m; by a MA(1)(4). Furthermore, the joint 
estimation with outliers reveals two important differences. The US is characterized by greater instability in 
monetary policy from the early 1980s, starting with the Volcker's regime, whereas the German monetary policy 
changed significantly after the breakdown of the Bretton Woods regime. And finally, the differences in the RSE 
reinforces the suspicion of greater variability in the German monetary policy vis-a-vis that of the US 


1.2) The modeling of BD. 


US BD. Figure 3.7 indicates that BD may exhibit a downward linear trend suggesting a deterministic increase 
in BD. However, there is no clear evidence of heteroskedastic variance. The ACF and PACF show the presence of 
such a downward trend: the ACF decays very slowy, and the PACF exhibits a spike with a / value near 1. Taking 
the first difference yields a fully stationary process (bd), as shown in Figure 3.8. The figure also indicates two other 
properties: i) the variance is stationary over time; and ii) there is some instability in the mid-1970sas indicated by 
the two spikes. The ACF and PACF, however, indicate that the differenced process lacks any structure and is in fact 
a white noise process. These results thus indicate that the US budget deficit is driven by a linear deterministic 
component which systematically increase the budget deficit at every quarter. According to this result, the US is on 
what Grilli defines as "an unsustainable explosive path". There are no other detectable stochastic components which 
affect the short-term dynamics of the US budget deficit. 


German budget deficit. Figure 3.9 shows the behavior of the German budget deficit.. The plot is 
ambiguous as to the existence of possible deterministic and random components driving the process. The patterns of 
the ACF and PACF suggest, however, that the process is essentially stationary and requires no differencing. They 
also suggest that the series is driven by a multiplicative AR(1,4) process. The estimation of the models, with the 
joint estimation of outliers yields the following model: 


at 
(1 + .5B + .77B4) 


BD; = - 4.0+ 
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The t-statistics of the AR(1,4) coefficients are significant, being respectively 3.2 and 5.4. The equation results 
suggest two key properties. First, while in contrast to the US there may be no linear trends (unit root), the German 
budget deficit exhibits a constant trend which indicates a quaterly increase of the BD by .4%. Clearly, .4 is much 
smaller than the 1 exhibited by the US, but it still indicates the presence of a deterministic linear component. 
Second the process is driven by a mixed AR process which indicate the dependency of the budget deficit from its past 
- specifically at lags 1 and 4. The sign and magnitude of the AR coefficient is such to indicate that past increases in 
the budget significant determine the behavior of the budget at time t. Finally, the joint estimation also shows the 
following outliers: 


time 


estimate 


t-stat 


64:3 


- 5.0 


- 4.0 


- 4.0 


- 3.5 


82:3 


6.6 


4.0 


Of relevance are the outlier at quarter 75:1 and 82:3. The first, of TC type, indicates the expansionary policies 
undertaken by the governments during the protracted recession following the first oil crisis, as the budget deficit was 
increased by 5%. The outlier at quarter 82:3 indicates the beginning of the conservative era which attacked the 
growth of the budget deficit. The outlier, which indicates a cut in the budget deficit, is of the IO type with its 
influence propagating permanently through the system. 


In sum, the processes of the budget deficit for the US and German differ significantly. The most important 
difference is that the US budget deficit exhibit a linear trend characterized by a unit root, whereas the German budget 
deficit exhibits a constant trend of about 4%. According to this result, the US BD is on a path of explosive growth 
whereas that of Germany is not. The second difference concerns the random component of the process, the 
differenced US budget deficit exhibiting a white noise process, and that of Germany an AR(1,4) process with a long 
memory. 


2) International dimensions of German macroeconomic policies. 


Two models are tested. The first model tests for the effects of US monetary policy and of the shift in the 
exchange rate regime on German monetary policy. The results suggest the following: i) the German money supply 
cO-moves contemporaneously, linearly and positively with the American money supply; ii) as determined in the 
historical review, the shift in exchange rate regime enabled the Bundesbank to adopt more contractionary monetary 
policies; and iii) after the Bretton wood period, the Bundesbank adopted the strategy of targeting which forced the 
money supply to oscillate deterministically between an upper and a lower band. The second model tests for the 
effects of US fiscal policy and of the oil shocks on the German fiscal policy. Here the results suggest the following: 
i) the German budget deficit also co-moves contemporaneously, linearly and positively with the US budget defict; 
and ii) the oil shocks had a significant impact in increasing the German budget deficit. Thus in either case, the 
results indicate the causal importance of the international dimension - both of the structural dominance of the of the 
US, and of the importance of global shocks. 


2.1) Monetary policy. 

The examination of the effects both of the effects of US monetary policy and and of the shift in exchange rates 
is modeled in two steps. The first step requires the LTF modeling of the asymmetric (no feed-back loop) variations 
between the US and Germany monetary policy.41 The second step includes the shift in the exchange rate regime. 


2.1.1) Asymmetric concomitant variations. 


Two preliminary tests are performed to detect i) possible feed-back loops from the German to the US money 
supply, and ii) the need of any differencing of the US and German m;. As for feedbacks, the results indicate the 
absence of feed-back loops, which ensure that the LTF estimates are unbiased and efficient. As for differencing the 
Gm, and USm; are already mean stationary and when considered together they do not require any first-order 
differencing. As for seasonal components, despite the presence of fourth-order seasonal components in the univariate 
series, no seasonal differencing is required in the LTF model. This result suggests that the seasonal components of 


both series cancel each other, suggesting that the seasonal component of the series may be seasonally cointegrate.42 
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The estimation of the LTF then yields the following rational form model: 


time 


estimate 


t-stat 


type 


- 7.6 


IO 


81:1 


- 4.0 


- 3.6 


R2=.812 


RSE=1.6 


where the t-statistics are (1.5) = 4.8, (.73) = 7.2, and t(.5) = 7.3. It also shows the following outliers: 


The estimaied model suggests the following. i) There is a deterministic linear trend component driving the 
German money supply: M1 grows by 1.5% per quarter under the impulse of an endogenous mechanism. ii) The 
rational transfer function indicates a contemporaneous response followed by a quick adjustment characterized by 
damped oscillations by the German money supply to shocks from the US monetary policy. The initial response is 
.7%, and the damped oscillations are given by the d parameter, d = -.5 (See Figure 2.5). The size of the parameter 
indicates that the adjustment is quick, taking no more than 3-4 quarters to achieve the new asymptotic behavior. iii) 
The two detected outliers are of extreme importance. The first, at quarter 73:2, certainly taps the shift in the 
exchange rate regime in 1973. The size and sign of the outlier indicates the contractionary stand taken by the 
Bundesbank after the breakdown of the regime. The IO type of outlier indicates an event whose effect is propagated 
according to the ARIMA model of the process, thus affecting all values observed after its occurrence. Such outlier 
should disappear when the shift in the exchange rate regime is explicitly included in the model. The second outlier, 
at quarter 81:1, is detected at the onset of the last SPD-FDP coalition. The direction (sign) of the outlier indicates a 
cut in the money supply at the onset of the short-lived government. The TC type of outlier indicates a temporary 
contraction of the money supply. 


In sum, these preliminary results provide significant evidence of the asymmetric relation between the US and 
Germany. It appears that the Bundesbank is quick to respond to changes in the US monetary policy. The initial 
reaction is followed by a quick adjustment process characterized by damped oscillations. The next question is 
whether and how stable is the relationship between the two periods before and after the Bretton Wood regime. 


2.1.2) Shift in the exchange rate regimes.. 


The addition of the "intervention" variable BW indicating the regime shift yields a model with two rational 
functions: 


8 1.3 
= 1.7 + gpusmt - 


R2=.823 


(1.+ .5)at RSE=1.5 


1+ 1.0B 


The results suggest that the structure of the previous model with only the US transfer function is changed only 
slightly. The interventions function catching the effect of the Bretton Wood shift is a first-order intervention 
function with a negative intervention coefficient and a dynamic behavior characterized by repetitive non-converging 
oscillations in the negative quadrant (See Figure 2.8). The negative intervention coefficient ( W = -1.3) supports the 
claim that after Bretton Woods the Bundesbank did in fact seize the opportunity to check the growth of the money 
supply. However, the dynamic parameters suggest that actually the Bundesbank was able to stop (not to reverse) the 
growth of M1, and forced its dynamic behavior to oscillate between the previous level and the new level of -1.3 (See 
Figure 2.8). The dynamic parameter, d = - 1.0, in fact catches the new policy strategy of the Bundesbank to control 
the growth of the money supply: namely, targeting (Bernanke and Mishkin, 1992). 


These results thus support two core hypotheses: i) of the asymmetric relationship in the US-dominated world 
open economy between the N country and the N-1 countries, and ii) of the shifts in the international monetary 
regime in 1973, which gave the Bundesbank authority to set its own monetary policy. The asymmetric relationship 
indicates that the Germany monetary policy is affected by the US monetary policy and responds quickly by adjusting 
its monetary base to changes in the US monetary base. The BW part of the model point to two interlocked 
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phenomena: i) the long-term tighter monetray policy pursued by the Bundebank in the form of stopping the growth 
of M1; and ii) the short term dynamics of allowing money growth oscillates between an upper boundary, identified 
with the previous growth rate, and a lower boundary of -1.3. 


2.2) Budgetary policy. 

The theory indicates, as with monetary policy, two kinds of impacts: 1) movements in US budgetary policies 
affecting the dynamics of German budgets; and ii) the impact of the exogenous oil shock in since the mid-1970s. 
The results indicate that both shocks have had significant effects on the conduct of German fiscal policy. In 
particular, the US and German budget deficits co-move positively, albeit asymmetrically; and the oil shocks had the 
effect of significantly enlarging the German budget deficit. 


2.2.1) Asymmetric concomitant variations. 


The first question to answer is whether there is a need of differencing the US and Germany BD variables since 
in the univariate analysis the US BD exhibited a linear trend but the German BD did not. The preliminary analysis 
suggests that there is no need of differencing when the two series are modeled together, a result which indicate that 
the two series share similar long-term trending patterns. 


The LTF yields the following zero-order transfer function and outliers: 


at 
(1+ .4B)(1 +.7B4) 


R2=.701 RSE=1.6 


GBD, = .6 USBD, - 


time estimate t-stat 
74:3 - 39 - 4.6 
82:2 Mee 4.4 


The estimated model provides the following results. i) A 1% change in the US budget deficit generate a .6% 
linear and positive permanent change in the German federal budget deficit, which is a sizeable change. The zero- 
order response indicate the permanent shift in level in the growth of the German budget deficit (See Figure 2.2). ii) 
The two detected outliers reveal the onset of two crucial shocks which affected the dynamics of the German Budget 
deficit. The first outlier, at quarter 74:3, represents the onset of of the exogenous oil shock which caused a response 
by thge government expanding the budget deficit. Also, the outlier is of the LS type, which suggests n intervention 
which permanently shifts downward the level of of the budget deficit. This outlier should disappear when the oil 
shock is introduced in the model. The second outlier, detected at quarter 82:2, is at onset of the new center-right 
coalition, a key objective of which was to cut the federal deficit. The sign of the coefficient is positive, which 
indicates in fact the cut in BD. The IO type of outlier indicates that it represents the onset of an external cause with 
permanent effects, that the effect of the event is propagated according to the ARIMA model of the process, and that it 
affects all values observed after its occurrence. iii) The ARIMA part of the random component mainatains the same 
AR(1)(4) structure as in the univariate model, indicating the extent to which the previous values of the German BD 
series at lags 1,4 and 5 affect the current values of BD. 


These results thus provide evidence of the asymmetric relation between the US and Germany by which the 
German budget deficit responds quickly and systematically to changes in the US BD. It also provides evidence of 
two significant shifts which occur at the onset of the oil crisis (exogenous international shock), and the onset of the 
new center-right CDU/CSU - FDP coalition. The oil shocks are modeled explicitly next. 

2.2.2) Exogenous impact of the oil shock. 


The joint estimation of the transfer and intervention functions yield the expected model: namely, 
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(1 + .4B + .7B4) 
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The results are exactly the same as in the previous model in which the oii shock had not been modeled 
explicitly but had been detected as a LS type of outlier. The zero-order step response of the oil shock indicates that 
the oil shock pemanently shifted downward the level of the budget deficit by about 4% (as % of GDP). This 4% 
represents mostly the difference between the pre- and post-oil shock periods. The detected outlier is known and has 
been discussed. The higher R2 and the smaller RSE indicates that this model performs better than the previous 
model. 


2.3) Conclusion. 


The tests of the international dimension of German monetary and fiscal policy indicate that the international 
shocks have significant effects on German macroeconomic policy. First, there is evidence of the existence of an 
asymmetric relationship between the US and Germany: the German money supply and budget deficit are affected by 
the changes in the US money supply and budget deficit. A 1% expansion in the US money supply results in a quick 
expansion of .8% in the German money supply, and similarly a 1% expansion of the budget deficit in the US results 
in a .6% expansion of the Geran budget deficit. The magnitude of such response is significant, and what needs to be 
further investigated is why the Germany authorities respond in such a way. Second, the change in the Bretton 
Woods regime empowered the Bundesbank by giving it control over domestic monetray policy. The Bundesbank 
appears to have stopped the growth of money supply and to have set and enforced targets which forced M1 to 
oscillate between a higher and a lower boundaries. Also the oil shock had the effect of permanently increasing the 
budget deficit by about 4%, which, as noted, is almost all the difference between the pre-and post-oil shock periods. 
It is only now, after having controlled for the international exogenous shocks, that test to detect the post-electoral 
and pre-electoral interventions can be performed properly. The magnitude and significance of such results is such 
that any modeling that does not take into account these international shocks is bound to generate spurious results. 
The next set of tests to detect post- and pre-electoral interventions are added to the basic models thus far derived for 
M1 and BD. They reveal if, after controlling for the international shocks, the German authorities generate political 
shocks. What is remarkable about the following set of result is that even when interventions are detected, the results 
already obtained for the international dimension remain basically unchanged. 


3) Post-electoral and pre-electoral interventions. 


Two sets of models are tested for post-election / partisan and pre-election / opportunist nterventions: i) 
aggregate Center-Left and Center-Right governments; and ii) single governments. Aggregate test assume the time 
homogeneity of interventions such that all Center-Left and all Center-Right governments engage in similar kinds of 
interventions before and after elections. Tests of single administrations assume that the intervention stratgeies may 
vary Over time depending on a variety of random shocks. The results in fact indicate that there is no correspondence 
between the behavior at the aggregate levei and that of the single administration: i.e., there are on overarching 
general patterns which are reproduced with each administration. This result ought to launch a warning against the 
analysis which in fact assume the time homogeneity. 


3.1) Aggregate governments. 


Testing for aggregate Center-Left and Center-Right governments assumes time homogeneity in the 
macroeconomic interventions: that is, those governments behave consistently over time and adopt similar kinds of 
macroeconomic policies regardless of time displacement. 


3.1.1) Monetary policy. 


Lack of control over monetary policy by the party government leads to expect none of the systematic patterns 
predicted by the established models. In fact, the results provide no support whatsoever to such models. The results 
for monetary policy are shown in Table 1.1. When Center-Left governments are considered, there are no post- 
election intervention whereas there is evidence of pre-electoral zero-order step interventions aimed at cutting the 
money supply during the four quarters before clections. On the quarter before election the money supply is cut by 
1.2% (See Figure 2.3) from the previous quarters, but overall for the five quarters before the election the money 
supply decline by about .7% over the previous period. When Center-Right governments are considered, the results 
show two clear interventions. The first, at the onsct (Q+0), is a first-order pulse function with a dynamic parameter 
equal to -1, which indicates the presence of a permanent shock characterized by non-converging repetitive oscillations 
(See Figure 1.6). This result would suggest that at the onset of Center-Right governments the Bundesbank would 
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engage in a one period pulse intervention which would generate a permanent pattern of oscillations steadily moving 
between the original level and -.7. The second first-order intervention is detected on the fourth quarters after taking 
power. The intervention coefficient is negative indicating a contraction of the money supply. The sign and size of 
the decay parameter, d = +.78, indicate a gradual decay (Converse of Figure 2.4), with the money growth being 
reduced by about 1% by the fourth quarter. 


These results make it difficult to find a recognizeable pattern in such results, which run contrary to the 
predictions of the established models. It certainly goes against the PBCT which predicts post-elections smooth 
contraction of the money supply and pre-election growth. It also goes againt the PT which predicts permanent and 
ideologically divergent growth of M1 under Center-Left governments and its contraction during Center-Right 
governments. The predictions of the RPT, of contraction-growth for Center-Left governments and of growth- 
contraction for Center-Right government, find no support either. 


3.1.2) Fiscal policy. 


Control over fiscal policy leads to the prediction that the German government would use fiscal instruments to 
achieve their partisan and electoral objectives, with the specific patterns predicted by the various models under 
investigation. The results indicate the presence of interventions, the properties of which, however, hardly meet the 
predictions of the established models. The results in Table 1.1 shows the presence of interventions, especially 
during the post-election period. 


Center-Left governments. The results indicate the presence of post-election intervention but not of pre-election 
interventions. However, the detected post-election interventions are difficult to interpret. i) The detected 
interventions have positive intervention coefficients, which suggest that Center-Left government actually cut the 
budget deficits. ii) However, the interventions materialize only after the Center-Left governments have been in 
power for more that a year, a delay which is difficult to explain. iii) Furthermore, the detected dynamic patterns offer 
conflicting insights into the process. For instance, five quarters after taking power (Q+5) there are two types of 
interventions detected. The first is a zero-order step function which indicate an abrupt shift in level which is 
temporary (with duration up to Q+5), and whose dynamics properties resemble those shown in Figure 2.3. The 
second is a first-order step function the dynamic parameter of which, d = .97, generates slowly converging damped 
oscillations (Figure 2.5). The remaining two interventions at quarters Q+6 and Q+7, which are statistically 
significant only at the 10% level, are plagued by similar problems. And iv) the intervention effects are temporary: 
no detection occurs after Q+7. 


On the whole it is difficult to interpret these detected interventions. The only certain result is that they are 
positive and temporary. Every other property is ambiguous. It is not clear why five quarters have to elapse before 
significant effects are detected. It is not possible to decide whether a zero-order or a first-order type of intervention 
displaying damped oscillations is empirically more adequate. However, some insights may be gained from looking 
at the graph of the German budget deficit in Figure 3.9: if anything, the jagged properties of the time series tend to 
support the hypothesis of an oscillatory behavior rather than of a smooth and stable shift in level (whether abrupt or 
gradual). If the oscillatory dynamics were to be empirically more adequate, such a result would refute the predictions 
of the established models which in fact predict stable shifts in level. The detected oscillatory behavior suggests that 
at the onset the Center-Left government cut the budget deficit by about 1%, but that thereafter the BD oscillates 
around a path the asymptotic behavior of which rests at about.4%. However, the duration of the interventions is 
temporary, and it indicates that five quarters after elections the oscillatory behavior has damped to a .73% but then 
drops back to its pre-intervention level. 


Center-Right government. The results in Table 1.1 show clear evidence of post-electoral interventions aimed at 
cutting the budget deficit. The evidence of pre-electoral interventions is less clear. The post-election interventions 
are detected right at the onset of new governments and for about six quarters thereafter. Thus the duration of 
intervention is temporary, eventually reverting to the pre-intervention level. The signs of the intervention 
coefficients are positive, which indicate a willingness, albeit temporary, to cut the budget deficit. And the decay 
parameters are consistenly negative and less than unity, thus indicating a dynamic process with damped oscillations 
(See Figure 2.5). After 5 quarters the process achieves the level of 1% decrease in the budget defict. Thereafter it 
drops back to the pre-intervention level. The detected pre-electoral intervention is ambiguous. The pattern of pre- 
electoral interventions exhibits only a zero-order step intervention with a positive sign inicating a cut in the budget 
deficit. However, it is difficult to interpret it as a pre-electoral interventions: it is a bit far removed from the 
election period; and the signs immediately before elections are negative, pointing to a increas in BD. If it were to 
be interpreted as a pre-electoral intervention, it would suggest that in the period before elections the budget defict is 
cut by about 1.4%. 


These results for Center-Left and Centcr-Right governments indicate that both types of governments engage in 
temporary cuts in the budget deficit after elections, and that such intreventions exhibit a dynamic pattern 
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characterized by damped oscillations. Such a pattern indicates a process of adjustment on the part of the governments 
after an abrupt and relatively strong initial cut. Nonetheless, over time the budget deficit returns to its pre- 
intervention level, a result which suggests that in the long-run neither government is willing or capable of 
permanently cutting the budget deficit. 


The theoretical implication of such result are significant in that they fail to provide any systematic support to 
the established models. With regards to Nordhaus' PBCT, they provide very limited support. The model predicts 
temporary and gradually decaying step-like cuts after election and temporary expansions before elections: the results 
only indicate temporary contractions after elections, which however exhibit damped oscillations, and no evidence of 
pre -election expansion of the budget deficit. If anything, the detected intervention for center-right government 
points to a cut rather than to an increase in the budget deficit. With regards to the PT, the results only provide 
refutations: there are no permanent and ideologically divergent patterns; post-election patterns are temporary and 
both types of government appear to engage in temporary contraction of the budget deficit. The RPT fares no better. 
While the hypothesis of temporary interventions finds support, that predicting the direction (sign) of the 
interventions is not: Center-Left post-election intervention cut, not increase, the budget deficit; Center-Right pre- 
election intervention cut, not increase, the budget deficit; and Center-Left pre-election interventions are absent. 


From these results it is clear that none of the models, when time homogeneity is assumed, performs 
satisfactorily. The question to be addressed is whether it is reasonable to maintain the assumption of homogeneity, 
or whether it would be more resonable to assume that the behavior of Center-Left and Center-Right governments 
may have varied over time perhaps under the impulse of a variety of international and domestic demand and supply 
shocks. Logically, if the aggregate results are valid and reliable, then they should be reproduced at the level of single 
governments. The counter argument is that if they fail to be reproduced, the assumption of time homogeneity 
should be rejected. The implication of such rejection are far reaching because most of the theoretical and empirical 
research has in fact assumed time homogeneity in the behavior of party goverment. 


3.2) Single administrations. 


The results of single administrations in fact show the lack of any congruence with the aggregate level results. 
Also such results do not lend any support to the established models of political economy, but appear tosupport the 
alternative model of tight money growth and fiscal policy. 


3.2.1) 11/14/61 - 9/19/65: CDU/CSU -FDP coalition. 


Monetary policy. The established models, which assume government control of monetary instruments, predict 
a variety of post-electoral and pre-electoral step interventions with either abrupt or gradual intervention effects. The 
results in Table 2.1 fail to support any of the predictions. There are two sets of step interventions detected after and 
before elections, but they hardly resemble the predictions: they share the common characteristic of a dynamic 
parameter being equal to -1 (d = - 1), which indicates the presence of non-converging repetitive oscillations. Such 
interventions cannot truly be considered "traditional" post-election and pre-election interventions, and ought ot be 
considered as shock on the part of the Bundesbank which "stabilizes" the money supply between an upper and a 
lower boundaries. The only difference between the two sets of interventions is in the sign / direction of the 
interventions. In the post-election period, interventions are positive, indicating that the money supply oscillates 
between the original boundary and the higher boundary of 1.4% set by the Bundesbank. In this sense the policy is 
expansionary (See Figure 2.7). In the pre-election period the signs of the interventions are negative, indicating that 
the money supply oscillates between the original level and the lower boundary of -1% set by the Bundesbank (See 
Figure 2.8). In this sense, the pre-electoral interventions are contractionary. Whether such detected patterns are truly 
expansionary or contractionary is an issue that needs further investigation. In any event, even if they were to be 
considered such, the direction of the interventions actually refutes all predictions. 


Fiscal policy. Government control over fiscal instruments lead to the prediction that this government would 
actually use the policy instruments to achieve its partisan and electoral objectives. The second part of Table 2.1 
indicates the presence of only pre-electoral interventions which take the form of first-order step interventions. The 
sign of the intervention coefficients is negative, which indicates that the budget deficit is increased before elections. 
The decay parameters vary. The intervention immediately before election (65:2) exhibits a d = +.25 which indicates 
a gradual decay. The other two intervention indicate exhibis a d = - .8, which indicate an adjustment by means of 
damped oscillations. Overall these results regarding fiscal policy indicate that at least the center-right coalition 
adopts expansionary policy by increasing the budget deficit. This result provides partial support to the PBCT and 
the RPT, both of which predict a pre-electoral expansion, albeit one following a previously contractionary, but non- 
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existent post-electoral contraction. It certainly fails to support Ito's prediction of absence of pre-electoral 
interventions. 


The results for monetary and fiscal policy provide little support to the established models of political economy, 
while providing a greater degree of support to the the alternative model by which partisan and electoral interventions 
can be detected only in the area of fiscal policy. Monetary policy exhibits none of the properties predicted by the 
established models. 


3.2.2) 12/1/66 - 9/28/69: CDU/CSU - FDP coalition; Grand Coalition. 


The legislature includes two governments: i) the CDU/CSU / FDP coalition which formed on the 26/10/65 and 
broke up on the 10/27/66; and ii) the Grand Coalition whcih spanned from 12/1/66 to 9/28/69. The empirical 
analysis is confronted with three objectives: i) to assess the post-election behavior of the Center-Right coalition; ii) 
to assess whether policy changes occurred at the onset of the Grand Coalition; and ili) to assess whether the Grand 
Coalition engaged in explicit pre-electoral intervenntions. Only the first and third objectives is accomplished here. 
The results shown in Table 2.2 indicate the presence of interventions. 


Monetary policy. Table 2.2 indicates the presence of post-electoral and pre-electoral interventions on the 
money supply. The post-election period exhibits a series of interventions which indicate a systematic and gradual 
contraction of the money supply. All interventions coefficients are negative, and all decay parameters, d, are 
positive but smaller than one. The pre-election period exhibits two interventions with posititve intervention 
coefficients indicating a temporary expansion of the money supply. The first, at quarter 69:3, is a one-period first 
order pulse function with a negative decay parameter indicating quickly converging damped oscillations (See Figure 
1.4). The second intervention, at quarter 69:2, is a zero-order step function which indicates that in the two quarters 
before elections the money supply increases by about 2%. 


The interpretation of these detected pattern is problematic. The post-election contraction seem to be plausible, 
at least partially, within the framework of various models: i) the PBCT predict the post-election contraction, albeit 
following an otherwise non-existent pre-electoral expansion; ii) the PT predicts a contraction of the money supply, 
albeit a permanent not a temporary one; and iii) the RPT, like the PBCT, predicts a post-electoral contraction but 
following a pre-electoral expansion which is not there. Instead the question to be posed are: Why did the 
Bundesbank engaged in this systematic contraction of the money supply? Was the government in agreement with 
the Bundesbank? Similarly, the pre-election expansion of the money supply appear to be partially plausible with 
some of the established models, except that it is difficult to identify the ideological center of gravity of the coalition. 
Nonetheless, the question to be posed is: Why did the Bundesbank decide to temporarily expand the money supply? 
Was it favoring the political arrangement? 


Fiscal policy. Table 2.2 indicates the presence of only post-electoral systematic intervention but not of any 
pre-electoral interventions. The signs of the interventions are positive, thus indicating a systematic cut in the budget 
deficit. However the dynamic parameters are negative, indicating a generalized pattern of damped oscillations. If the 
assumption of the dynamic convergence made by the established models is relaxed to include converging damped 
oscillations, then it can be maintained that the coalition engaged in a systematic contraction of the budget deficit, 
perhaps as a reaction to the preceding pre-electoral expansion (See Table 2.1). Certainly, such a result would point 
to a Clear policy cycles well predicted by both the PBCT and the RPT. The absence of further pre- -electoral 
interventions weakens the belief in the ubiquity of such cycles. 


Overall, the result for monetary and fiscal policy provide a more familiar picture. The post-election period is 
characterized by a contraction of the money supply as well as by a cut in the budget deficit. The pre-election period, 
faced by the Grand Coalition, is characterized by only the expansion of the money supply. 


3.2.3) 10/21/69 - 11/19/72: SPD - FDP. 


This is the first legislature with the dominant pole occupied by the SPD, and hence indicating a clear shift to 
the left. The PBCT has nothing specific to say because it does not differentiate between ideological camps, but does 
predict a post-electoral contraction of the money supply and a cut in the budget deficit. The left-right models would 
expect at least post-election expansion of the moncy supply as well an increase in the budget deficit. Obviously, the 
alternative model allows for a possible contraction of the money supply and for a possible increase in the budget 
deficit. Table 2.3 shows the results. 


The table shows evidence of only post-cicctoral interventions in the money supply. The interventions have 
negative signs, thus indicating a contraction in the money supply, but with a plausible pattern of damped 
oscillations. The signs remain negative throughout, indicating a generalized contractionary posture in monetary 
policy. Because of the absence of pre-electoral interventions, the PBCT cannot be supported whereas the alternative 
model does find support. 
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3.2.4) 12/15/72 - 10/3/76: SPD - FDP. 


This legislature covers a very complex and troublesome period characterized by a series of international shocks, 
incliuding the breakdown of the Bretton Wood system and the first oil shock. The expectation is that both the 
Bundesbank and the government may engage in a variety of interventions to counteract those shocks in addition to 
the interventions already included in the model (BW and OIL). Table 2.4 shows the results. 


Monetary policy. The results indicate that monetary policy is contractionary both after and before elections. 
The results fail to support any of the patterns predicted by the established models, but can easily be accomodated 
within the alternative model of central bank independence checking an expansionary center-left government. The 
post-elections interventions take the form of zero-order step function exhibiting an abrupt downward shift in level. 
The pre-election interventions are mostly first-order step intervention with gradual decay. Clearly the Bundesbank is 
not "managing" the money supply: it is simply cutting it. 


Fiscal policy. The results do not provide a clear picture. The post-election period exhibits a string of positive 
signs which materialize in a zero-order step function after about two years, and thus suggests a temporary policy 
aimed at cutting the budget deficit. However, the intervention coefficient is statistically significant only at the 10% 
level. Similarly, the results for the pre-election period are hard to interpret. In the five quarters before elections there 
is a string of statistically insignificant intervention coefficients with positive signs, thus indicating a policy of 
checking the growth of the budget deficit. However, a zero-order step intervention with negative coefficient is 
detected at quarter 75:1, and it would indicate a long-term increase in the budget deficit for the two years before the 
elections. Whether such result is to be considered a pre-electoral intervention is debatable. A look at Figure 3.9 
perhaps helps clarify the problem. Quarter 75:1 falls in the midst of the sharp increase in the budget deficit in the 
mid-70s, and cannot be considered a short-term pre-election intervention. 


These results tend not to support the established models but to support the alternative model which predicts a 
contractionary (pre-emptive) policy both after and before elections, and also severe constrains in using budgetary 
policy for short term political reasons. 

3.2.5) 12/15/76 - 10/5/80: SPD - FDP. 

This legislature was characterized by two phases. The first, which roughly corresponds to the first two years 


was Characterized by the early attempts at international coordination of monetary policies and fiscal policies, with 
significant pressure put on Bundesbank to expand the money supply. The second period was characterized by the 
reaction of the Bundesbank to inflationary pressures with the subsequent contraction of the money supply. Thus, if 
anything at least monctray policies should following a pattern of expansion - contraction not because of government 
decisions but because of the reaction of the Bundesbank to international pressures and domestic economic conditions. 
The results shown in Table 2.5 support such a pattern. 


The table shows a definite set of monetary interventions which are expansionary in the post-election phase of 
the legislature and contractionary in the pre-election phase. There is no evidence of significant fiscal interventions. 
However, the post-election monetary interventions are difficult to interpret: some indicate an abrupt shift in level; 
others damped oscillations; and other repetive oscillations. Nonentheless, they all point to some form of expansion 
of the money sypply. The pre-election interventions are revealing, pointing to a significant contraction of the 
money supply. 


3.2.6) 11/5/80 - 3/6/83: SPD - FDP. 


This short-lived government fell over disagreements over economic policy, and especially over the conduct of 
fiscal policy. The historical review has shown that the Bundesbank mainatined a contractionary monetgqary policy 
which irked Schmidt. The SPD-led coalition pursued an expansionary fiscal policy which ultimately led to the 
breakdown of the coalition. The results provide evidence of both. 


Table 2.6 indicates that monetary policy is systematically contractionary. It also indicates that the fiscal 
policy is generally expansionary. However, the detected first-order step interventions show two types of dynamic 
patterns depending on the sign of the dynamic parameter. The first two intervention, with 0 < d < 1, indicates a 
gradual process of increase in the budget deficit (Scc Figure 2.4). The second set of interventions, with -1 <d <0, 
indicate a process damped oscillations, with the budget deficit increasing but reflecting a pattern of adjustments. 
This longer-term process is corroborated by the jagged behavior of the budget deficit in Figure 3.9. The historical 
knowledge of the tense relationship between the Bundesbank and the SPD and between the SPD and the FDP is 
reflected in these results. 
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3.2.7) 3/6/83 - 1125/87: CDU/CSU - FDP. 


According to the alternative model, the turn to a Center-Rigth coalition government bent on reducing both 
inflationary pressures and the budget deficit is expected to produce a permanent relaxation of the contractionary 
monetary policy on the part of the Bundesbank as well as the expected permanent decrease in the budget deficit. 
Such prediction differ from those of the established models. 


The results are shown in Table 2.7. There are no significant interventions on monetary policy, which simply 
suggests that the growth of the money supply remains stable (at whichever rate). Thus there are no specific post- 
election and pre-election patterns. With regards to fiscal policy, there is some evidence of a post-election cut of the 
budget deficit by about 2% over the previous level, but it is not clear that such a cut is actually permanent. The 
evidence of pre-electoral intervention is ambiguous: i) the signs immediately before elections are negative, 
indicating that even this government may have decide to relax the fiscal policy before elections; ii) the two 
intervention detected at quarter 85:4 and 85:3 are too far removed from the election, and hard to justify as pre-election 
interventions. 


IV Evaluation: empirical results and theoretical implications. 


The objective of this paper has been to examine and test the questions of whether, how and why in the US- 
dominated world open economy of the Post-World War II era, the Bundesbank may have affected the partisan and 
electoral objectives and strategies of the German party governments. In particular, the empirical tests have been 
aimed at testing three sets of competing models: i) the rational choice models, which include Nordhaus' PBCT and 
Ito's variant in endogenous settings; ii) the Left-Right models, which include the "traditional" PT a la Hibbs, and 
Alesina's RPT; and iii) an alternative model in which both international shocks and the autonomous Bundesbank 
with an anti-inflation bias take monetary policy out of the ideological and electoral games, and, furthermore, 
constrain the ability of the party governments to use fiscal policies to achieve their objectives. The results tend to 
support the claims of the alternative model. When the international dimension is taken into account, there is very 
little support for the hypotheses which predict significant post-electoral and pre-electoral interventions. Rather 
monetary policy exhibit almost none of the hypothesized pattern, and even the detected fiscal interventions show a 
weak resemblance to the predicted patterns. The points are now discussed in detail. 


1) Univariate ARIMA analysis: US and German macroeconomic policies. 


The empirical research in comparative political economy dealing with macroeconomic policies and economic 
outcomes always start with ranking countries according to some descriptive statistics, which in most cases is the 
mean. Thus for instance, Bernanke and Mishkin (1992) provide graphs and measures of mean growth rates and of 
variability of monetary aggregates, while Grilli (1990) ranks countries according to their mean performance in the 
budget deficit over various periods. The former studies indicate the comparatively low variability of the growth of 
the German money supply, including the US; the latter study on the budget deficit claims that the growth paths of 
the budget deficit is unsustainable and explosive. These studies, however, fail to properly identify the characteristics 
of the monetary and budgetary aggregates and to grasp the cross-national differences. The ARIMA modeling of the 
money supply and of the budget deficits provide a contrasting view to those offered by those studies: i) the growth 
rate of the US money supply, contrary to wisdom, is in fact more stable than that of Germany; and ii) as for the 
budget deficit, only that of the US appears to be on an explosive path, while that of German exhibits oniy a 
deterministic linear growth. 


Monetary policy. The growth rates of M1 of both the US and Germany exhibit wide stationarity in mean and 
variance, as well as a fourth-order seasonal trend. After seasonal detrending, both series fail to exhibit any 
deterministic growth component and only appear to be driven by MA processes that indicate the dependency of the 
growth rate of M1 at time t from past random shocks. However, significant differences emerge. First, the US 
growth rate of M1 is characterized by a MA(4) whereas the German M1 exhibits the more volatile MA(1)(4): that 
is, the US M1 is subject to only one past random shock from four quarters earlier, whereas the German M1 is 
subject to to three shock at lags one, four and five.43 Second, when these shocks, and the relevant outliers, are taken 
into account, the RSE of the US is smaller than that of Germany. On both accounts, the US money growth appears 
to be more stable and less volatile than that of Germany - a result which may weaken the belief in the greater 
stabilizing effect of an autonomous central bank. 


Fiscal policy. The results for fiscal policy arc more startingly, and question the claims by Grilli (1990) that in 


fact the budget deficit of most countries, Germany being one, is on an unsustainable growth path.44 Of the two 
countries, only the US appears to be on an explosive growth path, as it exhibits a deterministic linear trend with a 
unit root. The German budget deficit is not on such a path, although it exhibits a deterministic constant component 
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which expands the budget deficit by about 4% . To note is also that the German budget deficit driven by a AR(1,4), 
a process which indicates a sticky dependency of the the budget deficit at time t from the past, with a memory going 
back at lags 1 and 4. On this account, the German performance with regards to the budget deficit is certainly 
superior to that of the US simply because of the absence of the linear trend. Nonetheless, the constant term and the 
autoregressive properties point to a mechanism that systematic appear to increase the budgte deficit. 


In sum, when examining the properties of the monetary and fiscal policies of the US and Germany, monetary 
policies appear to be rather similar, although the US money growth is less subject to past shocks, whereas fiscal 
policies differ significantly, with the US exhibiting a unit root component indicating an explosive growth path, and 
Germany exhibiting only a deterministic constant growth component. These results weaken two widely shared 
beliefs. The first concerns money supply, with the US money growth exhibiting less variability than the German 
money growth, when the opposite situation should occur. The second concern fiscal policy: despite the richer and 
wider German social net, it is the US which is on an explosive growth path. Both of these results await an 
explanation. 


2) International dimension of German macroeconomic policy. 


Only recently has empirical research been including "world" variables to account for the asymmetric co- 
movements of open national economies, with larger economies having a causal impact on smaller economies. In 
modeling monetary and fiscal policy for Germany, only the impact of the US has been tested for, and for two 
reasons: 1) the US is the dominant player and Germany is a second tier dominant player more likely to be affectd by 
the US than any other country; ii) Germany may in fact affect other smaller economies, but with the possibility of 
confusing feedback loops which would be difficult to model. The results indicate a strong dependency of the German 
economic policies from those of the US, as well as a dependency (vulnerabilityt) on international shocks. Such 
results suggest that empirical research not controlling for the international dimension of domestic macroeconomic 
policy is bound to generate potentially spurious relations. It also suggests that a great deal of domestic 
macroeconomic policy making has been directed to towards achieving external balances, whether by means of policy 
coordination or by conuteracting destabilizing shocks. 


Monetary policy. The results indicate that the internnational dimension is of extreme importance in setting 
German monetary policy. Firstly, the Bundesbank reacts to US monetary shocks instantaneously and massively: a 
1% change in the US money growth generates an immediate response of about .8% in the German money growth, 
with an oscillatory adjustment which sets the long run (asymptotic) behavior at .5% higher then the previous 
level.45 Secondly, the breakdown of the Bretton Woods regime generated two interlocked dynamic patterns: i) a 
downward level shift in the money growth by 1.3% over the previous period, indicating that the found control of the 
money supply did in fact enable the Bundesbank to adopt a more contractionary monetary policy; and ii) a 
"permanent shock" in the form of repetitive oscillations which captured the policy strategy of targeting monetary 
growth which could only fluctuate between set boundaries.4© The third result, after controlling for the international 
variables, is that money growth exhibits a linear constant component by which the German money supply grows 
endogenously by about 1.5% per quarter. These three results thus provide an indication of how the Bundesbank 
manages money growth in the context of the asymmetric open economy. 


Fiscal policy. As with money growth, the results indicate that the international dimension is also important 
for explaining domestic decisions with regards to fiscal policy. The first result is that German fiscal policy co- 
moves lineraly and positively with that of the US: that is, a 1% change in the US budget deficit generates a .6% 
change in the same direction of the German budget deficit. The .6 factor is quite sizeable. The second result is that 
the oil shock did in fact have a negative impact on the German fiscal policy, indicating a level shift: the BD after 
the first oil shock increased by about 4% over the previous period. Thus much of the increase in the German budget 
deficit after thr mid-1970s seems to have been generated by the adverse international conditions and shocks. These 
results indicate the importance of the international dimension in affecting national decision concerning fiscal policy. 
Studies that do not control for these two variables are likely to generate spurious relations. 


In sum, the tests controlling for the international dimension of German monetary and fiscal policy decisions 
clearly show the importance of such dimension. The asymmetric co-movements in the US-dominated world 
economy is significant for both monetary and fiscal policies. Furthermore, the shocks generated by both the 
breakdown of the Bretton Woods regime and the oil crises significantly affected the conduct of respectively monetray 
and fiscal policies. 


3) Domestic dimension of macroeconomic policy: party government and Bundesbank. 


Having established the importance of the international dimension of German economic policy, the results of 
the behavior of party governments at the onset of a new government (post-election) and before elections can be 
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summarized and its theoretical implications fully drawn. Five issues are of relevance: i) the congruence / 
discrepancy in the behavior of aggregate and single governments; ii) ideological homogeneity / heterogeneity (RC 
vs LR); iii) the existence of pre-electoral interventions in the endogenous setting; iv) the properties of interventions 
and intervention effects; and v) the causal impact of the autonomous Bundesbank. The results suggest the following 
answers. i) There is a total discrepancy between the aggregate and single adiministrations, and therefore aggregate 
level studies are not representative of the behavior at lower levels. ii) It is difficult to establish unambiguously the 
ideological homogeneity / heterogeneity of party governments partly because the party governments have no control 
over monetary policies, and partly because even the conduct of fiscal policy is constrained by monetary policy. iii) 
In fact the key result is the overarching / generalized contractionary monetray policy both before and after elections, 
as if the Bundesbank wanted to prevent the party governments from committing execesses. Monetary policy is non- 
contractionary only in two cases which, however, are associated with the certainty that the government would behave 
responsibly. iv) Ito's claims of absence of interevntions before elections in an endogenous setting are not supported 
because in fact there are instances oif pre-electoral interventions. v) In general, there are no permanent equilibria, not 
even for the budget deficit. Post- and pre-electoral interventions are always temporary. Furthermore, the 
hypothesized pattern of ubiquituous shifts in level (mean, is to be supplemented a variety of other patterns of 
interventions: e.g., gradual growth and decay, shifts in slope, damped and repetitive oscillations pointing to 
adjustment processes. These results cast severe doubts on the empirical adequacy of the established models of 
polictical economy as well as on some key methodological decisions taken to test such models. 


3.1) Aggregate vs single government. 


Much of the political economy research has assumed that analysis at aggregate levels satisfactorily reproduces 
behavior at lower levels of aggregations. Thus for instance, in the RC framework all party governments are 
assumed, on average, to behave the same way before and after elections, regardless of either ideological differences or 
idiosyncracies of single administrations. Similarly, within the Left-Right framework, all Center-Left and all Center- 
Right party governments are also assumed to behave, on average, in similar but ideologically divergent manners 
over time. The implication is that the aggregate level behavior should satisfactorily represent the behavior of the 
single party governments. The result do not support such contention of time homogeneity. 


The results have been summarized in Tables 3.1, 3.2 and 3.3 to detect any possible pattern of similarity 
between the aggregate and single governments. Table 3.1 shows the summary of the direction of the post- and pre- 
electoral interventions for the aggregate and individual governments; they indicate that there is no similarity between 
the two levels. Table 3.2 provides a breakdown by ideological camp, but it also indicate the absence of any pattern. 
Similarly, the third breakdown in Table 3.3 shows the absence of any patterns in post-election and pre-election 
interventions. These results suggest that aggregate level analysis may not be representative of the behavior of single 
governments. Such governments may confront a variety of international and domestic demand and supply shocks 
which may prevent them from adopting the expected policies. 


3.2) Ideological homogeneity / heterogeneity. 


The question of whether parties and party governments are ideologically homogeneous, and are driven therefore 
only by naked office concern, or ideologically hetereogeneous, and are therefore driven by partisan and office 
concerns, draws a wedge between the Rational Choice and the Left-Right models of political economy. The results 
from the analysis do not seem to provide a clear answer to the question. However, they certainly fail to support the 
claims of the established models. In table 3.1, the aggregate results fail to indicate homogeneity in the intervention 
of the two types of governments, and thus do not lend support to the Rational Choice models; yet the results do not 
support the pattern predicted by the Left-Right models either. At a minimum, the results suggest a poor 
perofrmance on the part of the established models. 


3.3) Endogenous timing of elections and pre-electoral interventions. 


Ito's key propositions make the following predictions: i) party governments in endogenous settings call early 
election whenever exogenously generated favorable economic conditions materialize; and ii) no macroeconomic 
policy interventions to generate favorable economic conditions should be observed. The results refute both sets of 
predictions. First, as ascertained earlier, most of the legislatures ended normally, by reaching the constitutionally 
allowed maximim length. There have been three ‘abnormal’ endings: i) the breakdown of the CDU/CSU - FDP 
coalition in 1966 and the formation of the Grand Coalition; ii) the early election of 1972; and iii) the breakdown of 
the SPD - FDP coalition in 1983, the switch in coalition partners and the call of early elections by the alternate 
coalition. The first and third cases can hardly fit the situation envisioned by Ito: in the first case, there are no early 
elections being called; in the third case, economic conditions are far from being favorable, and, anyway, the political 
mechanics goes far beyond that described by Ito in the Japanese context. Only the second case comes close to the 
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situation described by Ito. Ito's propositions appear to have little bearing on undertstanding the mechanics of the 
German party system and party government. 


3.4) Ideological party governments and ideological Bundesbank? 


The weak performance of the established models of political economy leads to entertain the possibility of the 
alternative model in which it is the inflation averse Bundesbank to set the tempo and form of macroeconomic policy, 
directly of monetary policy, and indirectly of fiscal policy. The party government in the end can only adopt to the 
exogenous decisions taken by the Bundesbank. The historical research has indicated that such a scenario is plausible. 
The question now is whether the quantitative results of interventions can be interpreted in that way. The answer is 
positive: when looking at the direction of the signs of interventions on the money growth, there is a distinguishable 
pattern of post-election and pre-election temporary contractioon of the money supply - barring a few explainable 
exceptions. 


3.4.1) Monetary policy: 


r istingui | - re-el ral mon ? 


The traditional models predict the existence of post- and pre-electoral interventions. The alternative model, in 
which monetary instruments are not under the control of the party government, predicts the absence of any such 
political cycles. In fact, the model can make a strong prediction that the Bundesbank will try to prevent any 
manipulation of macroeconomic policies by keeping the money growth tight. The results tend to support the 
alternative predictions. 


Table 3.1 (single administrations) is used to show the anti-inflationary bias of the Bundesbank. Such bias is 
established by the negative signs (interventions) appearing in the first row. Out of the 13 interventions 7 exhibit 
negative signs, which indicate the contractionary stand of the Bundesbank. There are also 3 interventions with 
basically zero coefficients. In interventions analysis, the zero coefficient often indicate a continuation (i.e., absence 
of a break) from the previous period. Surely the last two zeros during the 83-87 Center-Right government indicate 
the contractionary stand of the Bundesbank on monetary policy in the 1980s. The other zero in the pre-election 
phase of the 1972 election also can be interpreted as a continuationof a contrationary stand. Table 2.3 shows a string 
of negative signs. Thus what is left now to explain are three positive signs, which are also easily explainable. The 
first positive sign in the post-election period of the 61-65 legislature does not represent an expansionary monetary 
policy in the traditional sense. Table 2.1 shows that the intervention coefficient is part of a first-order step 
intervention with non-converging repetitive oscillations, the graph of which (See Figure 2.7) indicates targeting, and 
not a steady expansion of the money supply. The second positive coefficient is detected in the pre-election phase of 
the 1969 election, during the period of the Grand Coalition. Such period was characterized by attempts to use 
macroeconomic policies for Keynesian type of interventions, albeit in the context of a government of national unity 
which required the cooperation of all relevant socioeconomic and political agents. Expansionary monetary policy 
was in fact undertaken with the assurance, at Icast initially, to the Bundebank that inflation would remain under 
control. The third positive sign is detected in the post-election period of 1977, a period of international instability 
and attempts at international coordination of macroeconomic policies under the guidance of the Carter administration. 
In fact the historical record suggest that the Bundesbank did engage in expansionary policies but only after strong 
international and domestic pressure. Without those pressures, it would have continued on its contractionary 
monetary policy. Thus, when all the post-election and prc-clcction interventions are considered, the constant element 
is the systematic contractionary posiure of the Bundesbank. The notion of any government-driven monetary cycles 
in phase with the electoral cycle is unwarranted. If anything, the cycles that perhaps can be detected is one in which 
the Bundesbank launches pre-emptive strikes against possible governments attempts to engage in any policy 
interventions for partisan and electoral reasons. 


k show reference for either of the tw i i 2 


Given the ant-inflation bias of the Bundesbank as well as of the Center-Right governments, are there any 
discernible differences in the monetary policy of the Bundesbank toward the two governments? From the discussion 
of the results in Table 3.1, and from the results in Table 3.2, in which monetray interventions have been clustered 
according to the ideological camp, the answer should be negative. The only noticeable difference is the pattern of the 
1980s, during which money growth has not been subject to any intervention. The model would predict that the anti- 
inflation stand of the CDU/CSU - FDP coalition is the best assurance for the Bundesbank not to enagage in its own 
engineering of political shocks. 


3.3.2) Fiscal policy. 
Are there any distinguishable budgetary cycles? 


Ave 
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With governments in control of fiscal instruments, the expectation, in the framework of the traditional models, 
would be for the party governments to engage in partisan and electoral manipulations of the budget. However, the 
conduct of fiscal policy to a significant extent depends on monetary policy. Fiscal deficits are to be financed either 
through issuing money or through government debt. The monetization of the budget is inflationary, and the 
Bundesbanks rarely agreed to a monetization (1976). Barring monetization, the government would then be left with 
the alternative of issuing debt in the bond market, which carried with it the unpleasant consequence of raising the 
interest rate. Thus overall, the expectation is that the governments would be highly constrained in using the budget 
for partisan and electoral reasons, and the Center-Left governments more so than the Center-Right governments. The 
results indicate the absence of any clear budgetary cycles. 


The second row of Table 3.1 shows the apparent absence of any systematic pattern in the budget deficit. A 
crude reading of the pattern in the context of Figure 3.9 would suggest three long-term phases but no really 
distinguishable short-term post-and pre-electoral intervenuons. The first phase includes the period from 1966 to 1972 
in which there is some evidence of attempts to reduce the budget deficit. The jagged graph still suggests un upward 
movement indicating the cut in the budget deficit. And in Table 3.1, the '+' in the post-election period followed by 
the string of zero indicate a continuation of the original policy of cutting the budget. This phase is mostly identified 
with the period of the Grand Coalition, which adopted a stance of fiscal responsibility. The second phase includes 
the period between 1972 and 1982: Figure 3.9 suggest an overall expansion of the budget deficit in connection to 
the exogenous international shocks of the mid-1970s; and Table 3.1 exhibits some negative signs indicating an 
expansion in the budget deficit as well as some zero which point to the continuity of such a policy. Finally the 
third phase is the well known attempt on the part of the CDU/CSU - FDP coalition to bring down the budget deficit 
since taking power in 1983. Figure 3.9 indicates an upward trend, and Table 3.1 shows the two positive signs. 
According to this reading, the budget deficit has been subject to some form of political interventions which, 
however, cannot easily be identified as post- and pre-electoral interventions. The absence of an idenitifiable short- 
term structure is clear from Table 3.3, which show all post-electoral and all pre-electoral interventions together. 


Thus when the results regarding the two macroeconomic policies are considered together, they lend support the 
alternative model in which the Bundesbank acts on its anti-inflation bias and systematically prevents the party 
governments from generating political policy cycles. However, in pursuing the objective of preventing political 
policy cycles, the Bundesbank appear to generate endogenously its own set of monetary cycles. By doing so, the 
Bundesbank also dampens any attempt by the government to use fiscal instruments to achieve its partisan and 
electoral objectives. 


3.5) Properties of the interventions. 


Most of the established models have hypothesized only one type of interventions: step interventions 
generating an abrupt shift in level / mean which can be either permanent or temporary (See Figures 2.2 and 2.3). A 
few studies have considered the possibility of a gradual shift in level (See Figure 2.4). Underlying such type of 
interventions is the assumption that party governments engage in multiperiod interventions which generate sustained 
and stable responses. Neither one-period pulsc interventions nor step interventions either with damped or with 
repetive oscillations have been considered, partly because they do not fit in the framework of stable interventions and 
responses. However, a simple look at the graphs of the stationary growth rates of the money supply and of the 
budget deficit (Figures 3.6 and 3.9) indicates that the assumptions of stable interventions and impact is likely to be 
inadequate to seize not only short-term changcs shifts but also longer-term shifts, and that single-period pulse 
interventions as well as step interventions with oscillatory dynamics might be empirically more adequate. In fact, 
the results have shown the ubiquity of step interventions with oscillatory behavior, both of the dampening and 
repetive kinds.47 


Table 3.4 shows a summary of the responses to step interventions. Both types of responses - oscillatory and 
non-oscillatory - appear with regularity. In fact, when decision are required to choose between an oscillatory and a 
non-oscillatory type of response, the jagged shape of the time series would suggest that the choice should be in favor 
of the oscillatory type of response. This oscillatory type of response indicates a form of government interventions 
which is characterized by short-term adjustments. In the case of damped oscillations, such adjustments can 
eventually converge toward a new potential equilibrium. In the case of repetitive oscillations, "targeting", which 
forces the time series to oscillate between exogenously-set lower and upper boundaries, is the typical outcome. Thus 
theories of political economy dealing with the behavior of policy makers - be they party governments or central 
banks - must develop a set of models of interventions which generate responses that may be characterized by 
permanent and temporary shifts in levels as well as by permanent and temporary oscillations. 


In conclusion, this section has indicated that after controlling for the international dimension, tests for the post- 
electoral and pre-electoral interventions on macroeconomic policies provide results which fail to support the existing 
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models of political economy. The results also appear to provide support to an alternative model with the following 
characteristics. 


i) The Bundesbank appears to behave as the king policy maker, effectively preventing the party government 
fromhaving any influence on the conduct of monetary policy, while significantly constraining the power of party 
government in the conduct of fiscal policy. 


ii) Monetary policy reflects a strong concern with inflation, with a staunchily anti-inflationary bias carried 
over for most of the post-election and pre-election periods. 


iii) Fiscal policy has been affected by such tight monetary policy, since the Bundesbank has systematically 
refused to help monetize the budget deficit, thus forcing the government to either tax or go in the bond market with 
the danger of help increase the interest rate. 


iv) While there may no clear interventions as hypothesized by the established models, there is plenty of 
evidence of interventions on the part of the Bundesbank and of the government. However, the dynamic pattern of 
interventions point to a variety of types of interventions 


3.6) Prescriptions for political engineering of monetary institutions? 


The empirical analysis has provided a plausible answer to the original positive query of whether, how and why 
the Bundesbank may have affected the partisan and electoral macroeconomic interventions of the German party 
governments: after controlling for the international dimension, the Bundesbank seems to have had the capacity to 
check the ideological and electoral drives of party governments, but at the cost of generating its own temporary 
endogenous monetary cycles. Given the desire for creating institutional arrangement which would make central bank 
politically and economically independent from the representative governments, what kind of normative prescriptions 
can be derived from the German case? The answered is bound to be problematic for two main reasons: it is logically 
difficult to generalize (either for positive or for normative reasons) from single case studies; and ii) there is no 
theoretical connection between a constitutionally established central bank and its degree of aversion to inflation. 


The first problem concern the possibility of generalizing from the the German case, a logical process which 
may be very troublesome. Generalizing is least troublesome when settings of moderate limited pluralism with 
unipolar center-right and center-left coalition governments. In such a context a constitutionally independent central 
bank would confront a few actors who are divided by small ideological distances, and who do not disagree 
significantly on the objective of macroeconomic policy. The central bank then is not confronting a polarized polity 
and can arrange to "play games” with one or the other of the coalition partners without confronting either a strong 
ideology-based opposition or a unified front. Generalizing to other settings - such as fragmented and polarized 
pluralism, dominant party systems characterized by left predominance, or two-party systems with single party 
governments - may be more troublesome. In those cases, the potential conflict between the government and the 
central banks may not be solvable as easily. The central banks might confront more polarized situations in which 
imposition of a tight monetary policy would generate severe discontent in agents with a strong aversion, for 
instance, to unemployment. Or they may aiso confront unified single party government which can present a unified 
front. Nonetheless, only more theoretical and empirical work can begin to solve such problems. 


The second problem actually concerns the empirical adequacy of the positive and normative models which 
attempt to connect the institutional arrangementof central bank independence to its anti-inflation bias. The general 
thrust of the debate is on the effects of insulating the central bank from the representative government, with the idea 
that the central bank would generate more stable and less inflationary monetary policy. However, there appears to be 
no logical connection either between central bank independence and strong aversion to inflation, or between central 
bank dependence and weak aversion to inflation. The case of Japan is often mentioned, as one in which the Central 
Bank is not independent, but is assumed to have conducted a stable monetary policy. Furthermore, the novel 
arrangement in New Zealand, which have made the central bank independent also has a clause that the director of the 
central bank is to be fired if it does not conduct a strictly anti-inflationary policy. The "anomalies" would seem to 
suggest that a constitutional arrangement may be important to empower the central banks if and when conflict 
emerge with the representative government, but that to conduct a strict anti-inflationary monetary policy the central 
banks must also learn to be "conservative": i.c., inflation averse. Thus central bank independence seems to be 
neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition for stable monetary policy: the institutional arrangement does not 
automatically result in aversion to inflation, whereas aversion to inflation does not require the constitutional 
arrangement of independence. 


2 New Zealand has done so in 1989, and the new French Conservative government has woved recently to render the French central 
bank independent from the government. 

3The relevance of the purported success of the German institutional arrangement is the more significant in the context of the 
economic, social and political evolution of the former Eastern Europe, where experiments are under way to create novel political 
institutions of macroeconomic management, in which central banks and liberal democratic forms of competitive parliamentary 
systems and representative party governments play a central role. 

4 The typical refuting instance is Japan, which does not have an independent central bank and yet has managed to achieve an 
impressive policy and economic performance. 

5 Anomalies exist, such as the Grand Coalition in the late 1960s and a majority CDU/CSU government in the late 1950s 

6Three main sets of models can be extracted. The first set is the early models of "benign" pressure groups pluralism (Bentley, 
1908; Truman, 1951; O’Key, 1957; Bell, 1962, 1965; Lipset, 1958; Almond, 1965; Easton, 1963). The second set is the 
pre-1970s critiques of the benign model, including neo-pluralism, neo-elitism, and Olson's model of collective action (Bachrach 
and Baratz, 1962; Bachrach, 1967; Schattscncider, 1962; Olson, 1965). And the third is the post-1970s critiques, including the 
neo-liberal models of overload, Olson's monopoly model, and Lindblom's and Dahl's shifts to give logical primacy to business 
and to labor (Lipset, 1978; Huntigton, 1975; Bell, 1978; Kristol, 1978; Lindblom, 1977; Dahl, 1982). The axiom of societal 
independence and political dependence operates inexorably throughout this bewildering variety of models the dynamics of which 
logically derives from the drives of autonomous individual-based interest groups in civil society. 

7 For those instances, see Offe, 1982 and 1984; Przeworsky, 1977 and 1985; Jessop, 1982; Bertamsen et al., 1991). 

8 See: Stephen, 1979; Stephens and Stephens, 1982; Esping-Andersen and Korpi, 1983. 

9 See: Schmitter, 1974; 1978; Cawson, 1978; 1987. 

10 See: Lembruch, 1978; 1982; 1984; Regini, 1982; 1984; Golden, 1985 

11 Future research will extend the theoretical and conceptual framework to multiparty systems. My research on the German 
system, which exemplifies the type of moderate pluralism, has already unhearted several of the problems associated with coalition 
governments, let alone the relationship between such government and an independent central bank. 

12 Such assumption is still maintained by key scholars in the field. See Budge (1990), who still performs some static tests of 
the effects of ideological government on economic outcomes. 

13 Per se, even society-based and state-centered models do not deny that party government have contol over policy instruments. 
14 As it will be seen in the next section, while over the existence of the Bretton Woods systems only American policy maker had 
the power to set domestic and international monetary policy, after the breakdown domestic policy of the other countries found 
themeselves with the added power of setting their own domestic monetary policy. In particular, monetary policy could now be 
used for "stabilization" purposes, or to achieve whatever whatever objectives the relevant policy makers set. 

15 The argument was carried to the extrem by the Rational Expectation school which deprived government monetray 
interventions of any power to steer the real economy, with monetary policy only. driving inflationary pressures. See the Lucas 
critique. 

16 Five main positive hypotheses are generated by the research (Bernanke and Mishkin, 1992). First, central banks have multiple 
objectives and a “crisis mentality". Second, the greatcr is the central bank's concern about inflation, the stronger will be its 
tendency to employ monetray aggregates as intermediate targets. Third, one function of an intermediate such as money growth, as 
perceived by central bankers, is to act as a guidepost or compass for monetary policy. Fourth, the second and probably more 
important reason that central bankers adopt money growth targets is to signal the central bank's goal and intentions - particularly 
those concerning inflation. And fifth, central banks never and nowhere adhre to strict, ironclad rules for monetary growth. Central 
banks's attachments to specific targets for specific monctary targets is at best modes and is always hostage to new developments in 
the economy. 

17 Sharpf (1984), however, had already argued independently that the presence of social democratic government might well lead 
to the coexistence of expansionary fiscal policies and restrictive monetary policies in case the government has no direct control 
over the central bank. That is, macroeconomic policy concertation, typical of corporatist arrangements, requires a non- 
autonomous central bank. 

18 The question of how to explain the institutional logic remains to be posed and answered 

19 A typical rationalization is that policy makers have an incentive to collect the inflation tax by surprising the private sector 
with unexpected monetary expansion (whih resulted in unexpected inflation). Unexpected inflation acts as a nondistortionary tax 
precisely because, being unanticipated, it does not affect private behavior, at least ex ante. However, once this is understood, 
private agents are likely to raise their inflation expectations accordingly. If monetary authorities cannot convince the private 
actors that they do not intend to engineer such surprises, the they may be forced to accomodate those expectations, with the 
consequence thats that inflation will be higher than desored. Lack of credibility results in an excessive reliance on seignorage 
revenue. 

20 Itis recognized that having an independent central bank committed to low inflation has its costs: monetary policy may less 
likely to respond optumally to unexpected shocks and may tolerate excessive output fluctuations Similarly, an independent 
central bank may pay too little attention to the budgetary conequences of ots actions. This is why the design of the monetary 
regime should be an important determinant of public financial policies and, more generally, of macroeconomic performance. The 


expectation is that central bank indepenence is associated with low inflation and smaller budget deficits, but also with larger 
output fluctuations and greater deviations from the predicted theory of optimal taxation. 

21 The capacity of the monetary authorities to choose the final goals of policy is primarily determined by three aspects of a 
monetary regime: i) the procedure for appointing the members of the central bank governing bodies; ii) the relationship between 
those bodies and the government; iii) the formal responsibilities of the central bank. The appointment procedure can take four 
forms which increase central bank independence: i) the governor is not appointed by the government; ii) the governor is 
appointed for more than 5 years; iii) the entire board is not appointed by the government, and iv) the board is also appointed for 
more than 5 years. Two more properties, tapping the relationship with the government, enhance the independence of the central 
banks: v) absence of a mandatory participation of government representatives in its board; and vi) no government approval of 
monetary policy formulations is legally required. Constituional / formal arrangements. Two more properties enhance 
the independence: vii) a statutory requirement that the central bank pursues monetary stability amongst its goals; and viii) legal 
provisions that strengthen the central bank's position in conflicts with the government, such that the bank's position cannot be 
overruled. 

22 The autonomy of a central bank in choosing the instruments of monetray policy is determined by two properties: i) monetary 
financing of the budget defict, or the influence of the government in determining how much to borrow from the central bank; and 
ii) the nature of monetary instruments under the control of the central bank. 

23 Monetary financing of budget deficit. The government's ease of access to central bank credit is determined by two 
properties concerning i) the ease of direct credit and ii) the site of purchasing government securities. First, facility to direct credit 
is hampered under four conditions: i) credit is non automatic, ii) the government is forced to borrow at the prevailing market 
interest rate, iii) credit is temporary, and iv) credit is given in limited amounts. And second, with regard to purchasing 
government securities in the primary market, an independent central bank does not participate as a buyer in the market and is more 
free from implicit and explict ressures to lend to the government. Monetary instruments. If the central bank does not have 
control of the discount rate, its ability to determine the gencral level of interest rates is severely impaired. Two dimensions are of 
relevance. First, if banking supervision is not enthrusted to the central bank, the central bank is not responsible for setting the 
discount rate, which lessens its autonomy. And second, central banks supervision of administrative instruments (such as portfolio 
constraints on bank intermediaries or ceilings to private bank loans), which facilitate the financing of government borrowing by 
admininstratively incresingly the private demand for government securities, weaken centra bank independence. 

24 Perhaps the harshest lesson was learned by the first Mitterand government in France, when the expansionary fiscal policy had 
to be reversed exactly because it was endangering the external balances. 

25 The heuristic usefulness of the case study method within an implicit larger comparative framework has been much discussed in 
political science, and the theoretical foundations for such method are by now well established (Eckestein, 1970; Lijphart, 1971; 
Sartori, 1970; Holt and Turner, 1970). The theoretical power of the case study method is established if it is a heuristic case 
study, or, more specifically, if it is either a hypothesis generating case study or a deviant case study which help refine and 
strengthen existing hypotheses. Framed within a general theoretical comparative framework, the heuristic case study becomes a 
powerful tool for testing hypotheses and for generating new ones. Thus the examination of the German case can shed much light 
for settings with moderate pluralism, endogenous timing of elections, and independent central banks. 

26 The consolidation of the party system at three relevant parties took place in the first decade after World War II. The first 
Bundestag election was contested by 14 parties and 11 of them gained representation in the Bundestag. By 1957 the CDU/CSU, 
under the leadership of Adenauer, had absorbed the support of of most of the groups linked to those parties, and in fact won an 
absolute majority in the Bundestag election of that year. By 1961 three parties accounted for about 90% of the popular vote. And 
only in 1983 did the Greens gained representation in the Bundestag. The widely accepted explanation of such consolidation is 
rooted in the formation of electoral institutions / rules which penalized the smaller parties that did not reach a specified treshold 
(Paterson, 1985). Three changes in law governing elections took place. The first in 1949 put a treshold of 5% in any of the 
districts (?). The second in 1953 put a 5% treshold of federal vote in any one seat. And the third, and last, in 1957 put a treshold 
of 5% of federal vote or three seats. The laws had the effect of increasingly reducing the electoral chances of smaller regional 
parties. The widely accepted explanationof such consolidation is rooted in the formation of electoral institutiona / rules which 
tended to penalize the smaller parties that did not reach a specified treshold (Paterson, 1985). Purpotedly, such concentration was 
aimed at preventing the fragmentation of the interwar period and to generate stable and strong governments with great policy 
capabilities (Katzenstein, 1987); Schmidt and von Beyme and Schmidt, 1985). 

27 This paper treats the CDU and the CSU as one party. For a rationalization see Carl-Sime (1979) and Mintzel (1978). The 
crucial point is that while in the electoral arena they may compete with each other, in the governmental arena they act as one 
party. 

28 This paper is neglecting the role of the party in the reunification of the Germanies. 

29 In its decentralized structure, the FDP of the early 1950s resembled a cartel of state organizations, and for many years the party 
refrained from adopting a basic party program such as distinct election platforms and special policy statements. The 
organizational structure facilitated the coexistence of very different outlooks and strategies within the small party. 

30The FDP did not hesiatte to react anatagonistically to the economic and social reforms furthered by the SPD and the trade 
unions with potential support from from the Catholic wing of the CDU. The charges against the FDP were always clear: a party 
of business which i) prevented the SPD from becoing a majority party by providing disaffected CDU voters with a non-socialist 
alternative; ii) keep the CDU in power by joining it in majority government coalitions; and iii) affcet the influence of the 
workers’ factions of the CDU within such bourgeois cabinets. 


. 
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31 The following legislatures have ended normally: 1) 1949-53; 2) 1953-57; 3) 1957-61; 4) 1972-76; 5) 1976-80; 6) 1983- 
7)? 

32 To note is that in the same period the US deficit quadrupled. Obviously this paper is not considering the effect of the 
reunification on the budget. 

33 To remember is that this research is already operating in the context of another research design: the heuristic case study 
method, which justifies the selection of the German case as a representative of the type of moderate pluralism with endogenous 
timing of elections. 

34 4 question remains open as to whether other countries, besides the US, may affet exogenously German policy decisions. 
While the question needs to be investigated, the assumption here is that they do not. In fact, Germany can be treated as a second- 
tier dominant player, the decisions of which dominate other countries, but not viceversa. More specifically, the decisions of the 
Bundesbank are wholly exogenous to other countries, and "lead" ? 

35 In terms of logical inference, the analysis of concomitant variations yields the most information in the negative sense: if two 
series are uncorrelated, it is unlikely that they are causally connected. "Unlikely" is used because the causal model may be 
misspecified, as may be the cases of omitted variables, when a concomitant variation between two series may be dependent on the 
presence of a third series. 

36 There are other classes of interventions (e.g., compound), but knowledge of their properties as well as their theoretical 
relevance requires further research. 

37 The results in the paper will most often refer to the step interventions. The results for the pulse interventions are incomplete. 
38 It is important to note that the focus is on the central budget deficit, not the general deficit which includes also the state and 
local deficits. In federal systems like those of Germany and the US, the two indicators are vey different. However, the party 
government control only the federal deficit. Grilli (1990), for instance, uses the IFS data which deal with the general deficit. 

39 The results concerning the ACFs and PACFs are not being reported, but are available upon request. 

40This result, which requires the first and fourth difference of m1, already questions the results obtained by Alesina et al. (1991) 
who only takes the fourth difference of M1 to de-seasonalize it and thus leave the linear determinstic trend. The results of their 
panel regressions are boud to pick up properties of the trend and are therefore biased (Pankratz, 1991). 

41 The tests for feedback loops yield negative results, thus reinforcing the hypothesis of asymmetric relations. 

42 This result also suggests that estimated regression models which de-seasonalize the series a priori may actually end up over- 
differencing them, biasing the results. 

43 The differences in the volatility of such shocks will have to be shown graphically in the next revision of this paper. 

44 Two points are to be made with regard to the research by Grilli. The first is that for both the US and German they appear to be 
using IMF figures pertaining to the “general” government rather than to the "central" (federal) government. Figures for the general 
government includes the federal, state and local levels, when instead only the federal budget is at issue. Second, although they 
claim that the budget deficits are on the path to unsustainable growth, no conceptual or operational definitions are provided. The 
definition provided here is that a budget deficit is on such explosive growth path if it has a unit root, or linear trend, component. 
45 “Instantaneously" of course means by quarters, but decisions are not taken by quarters. If the analysis were to be done with 
monthly data it is likely that it would reveal a different dynamic structure including delay patterns and slower process of 
convergence. 

46 In comparative perspective, this second result is rather unique, as many other countries adoted more expansionary policy in the 
period after Bretton Woods. I have found this to be the case in my analysis of the UK. 

47 As stated earlier, the results of pulse interventions with multiperiod responses is incomplete. The appropriate test will be 
performed shortly. 
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That the Democratic party has been foundering for the past 
quarter century is indisputable. Its once overwhelming majority 
in party identification has been whittled away, and except in the 
aftermath of Watergate, the party has been unable to win the 
Presidency -- the pinnacle of the American party system -- since 
1964. The usual reason offered for the party’s decline is race 
conflict. As blacks urbanized and became more important among 
Democratic constituencies, their presence and their demands drove 
many whites who had been the stalwarts of the party into 
Republican columns, especially in Presidential contests. 


While this racial explanation ignores too much, especially the 
impact of broad "postindustrial" changes in the American economy 
and society on Democratic loyalties, it also contains a good deal 
of truth. The conflicts generated by the post-World War II black 
movement did weaken the Democrats, driving southern whites out of 
the party, and a good many northern whites as well. There are 
powerful reasons this is so. Race has been the most searing 
cleavage in American political life, and the feelings it aroused 
have been the very stuff of Democratic party appeals since the 
civil war. The "identity politics" of white supremacy in the 
South, and of white ethnic parochialism in the northern cities, 
was the glue of Democratic constituency building.? That a 
movement to press black interests would wreak havoc within a 
party built on racism was virtually inevitable. 


Little of this is acknowledged in recent discussions of race and 
the decline of the Democratic party. Instead of beginning at 
what is a reasonable beginning and probing into the long history 
of white racism and the Democratic party, the new conventional 
wisdom dates the party’s troubles from the emergence of the 
contemporary black movement. The trouble is not racism and its 
deep roots in American society, in party organization, and 
indeed in governmental structure. Rather the problem begins 
with the the divisive demands of blacks and their liberal allies 
for race-specific remedies, such as affirmative action or school 
integration, or -- most egregious of all -- "welfare rights." 
These demands were perverse in their effects. By highlighting 
race, they exascerbated racial divisions among Democratic 
constituencies, and fragmented the party. And if it was foolish 
to raise these demands, it was nothing short of madness to 
advance them with the flambuoyant and disruptive tactics that 
characterized the black movement. The ultimate effect was to 
antagonize white working class voters, driving them into the arms 
of the Republican party. 


Undergirding this argument is the premise that by weakening the 
party of the New Deal, the black movement weakened America’s 
labor party, whatever its faults. Black demands drove whites 
from the party, ending Democratic chances of winning the 
presidency, and with that, the possibility of advancing 
progressive causes generally. If only blacks had been less 
demanding, the Democratic party would have remained intact, and 
its progressive agenda triumphant. And a dominant New Deal 
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labor party would have benefitted blacks far more than the 
divisive and contorted politics of the 1960s. 


This analysis turns history on its head. Race-specific demands 
by blacks did not destroy a labor party because there was no such 
party to destroy, and a main reason had to do with the the racist 
accomodations and appeals on which the New Deal party was built. 
These arrangements not only doomed black aspirations for 
political rights and economic progress. They also prevented the 
Democratic party from developing into a labor party during the 
brief period in American history when that seemed possible. 
Ultimately, the black movement contributed to the fracturing of 
the racist arrangements that undergirded the Democrats. This 
should be viewed as an achievement. To be sure, the conditions 
which had once made a labor party seem possible in the United 
States have passed, at least if we think of a labor party as 
based on workers in the mass production industries. But labor 
party or no, some progress was finally made in realizing black 
aspirations for political and economic rights. That of itself 
was a historic change. Moreover, by removing some of the 
obstacles which doomed earlier labor party hopes, it may make 
more feasible the emergence of a party formation that enlists the 
new and diverse working class of a postindustrial society. 


REKKKKEE 


The currently popular charge that black-inspired race conflict 
fractured the American version of a labor party is of course 
nourished by nostalgia for the New Deal. And there was a brief 
moment at the depth of the depression when the transformation of 
the Democrats into a labor party seemed possible. In the election 
of 1932, widespread panic and rising protests in the urban north 
prodded Franklin Delano Roosevelt to inject the language of class 
into national political rhetoric. Within a few years, continuing 
depression and a militant working class goaded a reluctant FDR 
into finally supporting a number of labor-oriented policies, 
including the Social Security Act, the National Labor Relations 
Act, and Fair Labor Standards Act. With these developments, the 
AFl disavowed its traditional policy of abstaining from electoral 
politics, and the newly organized CIO mobilized to work hard for 
the party, and even became something like a local party apparatus 
in some industrial centers.? By the 1940s, working class support 
for the party reached peak levels. However, the moment did not 
last. By the 1950s, labor support for the party was ebbing 
rapidly, amd the era when the Democratic party looked something 
like a labor party was over. Democratic accomodation of the 
racist south was a major reason. 


Over the only slightly longer run it became clear that the 
Democratic leadership was responsive less to a galvanized labor 
movement, than to elements in the party that predated the 
convulsions of the New Deal. The Democratic party as it 
developed in the post civil war years was a peculiar sectional 
coalition between state bosses from the one-party south and big 


city Democratic organizations in the industrial north. 
Underpinning this political coalition were the economic ties 
between big city bankers and merchants and the cotton economy of 
the south. But whether in the urban north or the south, ethnic 
and racial hatreds were the stuff out of which popular party 
loyalty was often built. These arrangements predated the New 
Deal, and blocked the emergence of a labor-oriented party when 
that seemed possible. Moreover, there was no way that blacks 
could make substantial gains from Democratic leaders, and 
especially from Democratic presidents, so long as this coalition 
and its racially-based organizing strategies remained dominant. 


In particular, the national party was hostage to its southern 
wing. The south had in fact been the bedrock of Democratic 
strength since the Civil War, and especially after the Democratic 
debacle in the election of 1896. However, for much of that time, 
Republicans controlled the national government, and southern 
Democrats were a minority influence. Ironically, the ascendance 
of the Democrats to unchallenged national power in the 1930s, an 
ascendance made possible by the shift of urban workers and 
western farmers, gave the southern wing a virtual hammerlock on 
federal policy. 


The grip of the south was rooted in part in constitutionally 
defined features of American government, which both decentralized 
governmental power to the states, and fragmented national 
authority so as to give state power blocs a veto over national 
policy. These arrangments were not accidental, but reflected 
the post-revolutionary compromise struck with the slave states 
that made the union possible. From the outset, the 
decentralization of governmental authority permitted the southern 
oligarchy to construct a political system that shored up the 
caste-based plantation economy without interference from the 
national government. Under the banner of "states rights," 
southern elites forged a virtually autonomous regional power 
structure, using the authority granted the states under the 
constitution to create the laws and practices which undergirded 
the plantation economy and the caste labor system on which it 
rested. Not least important, decentralization allowed the 
southern oligarchy to eliminate electoral insurgency during the 
late 19th century by passing state laws that disenfranchised most 
of the population, blacks and poorer whites alike. Even as late 
as the 1930s, southern turnout in presidential elections averaged 
only 25 percent of the age eligible electorate. 


Constitutional arrangements also helped account for the grip of 
the South on national policy. Southern power in the Congress was 
ensured by the representation of states, not persons, in the 
Senate, and then shored up again by the filibuster. A 
constitutional system of divided powers meant that Democratic 
presidents had to bargain with southern powerbrokers to get their 
legislative agenda passed. Moreover, the disproportionate weight 
of the South in the electoral college made Presidents bend toward 
the south to ensure their own electoral prospects. 
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Other procedural protections were grafted onto these 
constitutional safeguards of sectional power, including the 
creation of standing legislative committees and a powerful rules 
committee whose chairmen were selected according to a seniority 
system which privileged representatives from uncontested one- 
party districts. And until 1936, the Democratic party rule that 
the presidential nominee had to be selected by two-thirds of the 
convention delegates gave the south virtual veto power over the 
nonimnation. 


For a time, the alliance with the south shored up the national 
Democratic party. Roosevelt consistently won the overwhelming 
majority of southern whites who had the vote. But the south 
extracted a high price for its fealty, effectively blocking the 
possibility of building a more labor-oriented Democratic party. 
Not least, the south opposed strong unions which, in other 
countries, made up the social base and mobilizing infrastructure 
of labor parties. Strong unions would have wreaked havoc with 
the southern system, and especially with its low-wage and caste- 
bound labor system. Accordingly, once the desperate years of the 
early depression passed, southern members of the congress exerted 
themselves to limit New Deal reforms, and especially to limit 
their impact on the South. & By the late 1930s, southern 
congressmen joined with Republicans to protect state right-to- 
work laws and promote anti-labor legislation generally, to defeat 
social welfare programs, and to ensure that states retained 
authority over those social welfare programs that would 

undermine the low wage policies of the south. 


These developments foreclosed the possibility that the Democratic 
party would be reborn as a labor party, or even that it would 
give great weight to its union constituency. Legal protection 
for unionism had been won in 1935, when a mass strike movement 
forced Roosevelt to support the National Labor Relations Act. 

For a brief period, the resulting union-party formation did not 
look very different from those in Western Europe. But Democratic 
support for unionism did not last. Within a few years, the once 
pro-labor National Labor Relations Board was reconstituted to 
reflect the influence of southern Democrats and their business- 
oriented Republican allies in the Congress, and the legislative 
protections of unions were gradually whittled away. The Taft 
Hartley Act, for example, passed by the alliance of Southern 
Democrats and Republicans in 1947, granted employers "free 
speech" rights to weaken labor organizing efforts, and introduced 
new curbs on the strike power. Classical labor solidary tactics 
like sympathy strikes, secondary boycotts and mass picketing were 
prohibited. Most pernicious over the longer run, the Act 
explicitly legalized the right-to-work laws which had been 
spreading especially in the southern states. 


These measures were a direct assault on the unions, weakening 
them in the short run, and crushing them as a force in American 
politics in the longer run, as the changing geography of 
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American industrial investment shifted jobs to the_sunbelt where 
unions were weak and right to work laws prevailed.?® And if mass 
unionism was doomed, so were the prospects of a Democratic 
reconstructiom as a labor party. 


But the leaders of the actual Democratic party, still dominated 
by a sectional coalition in which the south had critical 
leverage, and in which labor influence in the north was offset by 
the continuing power of the big city bosses and their ethnic 
machines, 1 did not much resist. To be sure, facing a third 
party challenge from the left in the 1948 election, Truman 
vetoed Taft-Hartley. But when Southern Democrats provided the 
margin of votes permitting the Congress to override his veto, 
Truman went on to use the powers the Act granted him repeatedly. 
Not until the late 1970s did a Democratic president take the 
initiative in trying to staunch the bleeding of the unions by 
restoring some of the protections won in the 1930s. This rather 
feeble effort was defeated as well, again by an alliance of 
southern Democrats and business-oriented Republicans in the 
congress. 


The southern wing of the Democratic party was nothing less than 
triumphant in shaping national social welfare policy, and that 
too helped spell the decline of the party. In western Europe, 


labor parties promote goverment regulatory and social welfare 
programs which provide a measure of economic security to their 
working class constituencies. But while the southern oligarchy 
had supported emergency relief during the desperate years of the 
early New Deal, its support for more lasting social welfare 
measures was at best grudging and conditional. By the late 
1930s, southern congressmen were regularly joining with 
Republicans to defeat more liberal social welfare measures. As a 
result, the income security policies promoted by labor parties 
in Europe -- income protections for the unemployed, the old and 
the poor, minimum wages, and so on -- remained niggardly. Nor 
did the Democratic party champion the national health care or 
social housing policies that were so central to Western Europe 
welfare states. Moreover, in contrast to Western Europe, 
Democratic macroeconomic strategies favored employers by keeping 
unemployment levels high and inflation low, rather than favorin 
workers by keeping unemployment low and labor markets tight. 1 


The strangulation of welfare state development may well have 
foreclosed the prospect of a working class based Democratic 
party, quite apart from the betrayal of unionism. Contemporary 
critics who focus on race, when they discuss welfare state 
policies at all, usually point to the fragmented character of 
American welfare state programs, which resulted in the isolation 
of blacks in particular programs. We will turn to this issue in 
a moment. For now we want to stress the devastating consequences 
of another and probably more important feature of the American 
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welfare state. There was simply too little of it to cement 
working class loyalty to the Democratic party. 


The failure to develop public programs explains the eventual 
large weight of employment-based health and pension provisions in 
the American welfare state. Facing resistance to the expansion 
of the initiatives of the 1930s, organized labor turned to the 
workplace for a measure of economic security. And in the 
immediate post World War II period, when unions remained strong, 
they won significant pension and health benefits as part of the 
wage contract. As a consequence, employment-based social 
benefits became more important than public benefits, at least to 
organized workers. This pattern helped explain a deep cleavage 
within the working class that often took racial form. As better 
organized workers won private sector benefits, they were more 
likely to resent paying taxes to finance benefits for others who 
were forced to rely on public sector welfare programs. But long 
before this cleavage developed, the failure to expand welfare 
state programs contributed to flagging worker allegiance to the 
Democrats. Having won less economic security through the state, 
American workers showed less robust support than Europeans for 
both their governments and their parties. Small wonder that 
working class support for the Democratic party peaked in the 
1940s and began to slip in the 1950s, long before race emerged as 
a central issue in electoral politics. 


If the power of the southern Democracy crippled the prospects of 
labor party development, it surely blocked the aspirations of 
blacks. From early on, Roosevelt tried to keep southern 
Democrats loyal by conceding on race issues. He refused to 
support anti-lynching legislation, for example, arguing much as 
contemporary critics do that the best course for blacks was to 
not to raise civil rights and other race-specific demands but to 
support the New Deal’s overall program which would presumably 
benefit blacks as a byproduct of its broad reforms. 


In fact, Roosevelt’s (and especially Eleanor Roosevelt’s) 
symbolic conciliation of blacks notwithstanding, the New Deal 
dealt harshly with blacks. The support that southern congressmen 
in control of key committees had ceded to such New Deal reform 
measures as the National Labor Relations Act, the Social Security 
Act and the Fair Labor Standards Act had been conditional on the 
exemption of agricultural and domestic workers. This meant that 
low wage workers in the south were denied the protection of 
federal labor and the main social welfare legislation, as well as 
the protection of wages and hours regulation. Needless to add, 
in the 1930s, the overwhelming majority of blacks were in the 
agricultural and domestic labor force of the south. 


Meanwhile, depression conditions together with New Deal 
agricultural support programs which paid plantation owners to 
take land out of production, were forcing millions of black (and 
white) tenants and sharecroppers off the land. What remained 
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as a recourse for these displaced people were the categorical or 
"welfare" programs, the predecessors of our current AFDC and SSI 
programs. Southern congressmen had attended closely to the 
crafting of these "relief" programs, fearing that the 
availability of relief would given tenants a measure of 
independence from planters, and drive agricultural wages up 
generally,.if and when commodity markets and the need for labor 
recovered. The solution embedded in the Social Security Act 
was to give states and localities virtually total control of 
eligibility criteria and benefit levels in these programs. The 
predictable result was that the programs remained small, and 
benefit levels remained low, especially in the south. Thus, 
while it is true that their extreme poverty combined with their 
exclusion from other programs meant that blacks were from the 
start overrepresented on the relief rolls, the fact of 
overrepresentation can be misleading. Until the mid-1960s, the 
total number of beneficiaries of the programs remained pitifully 
small. Particularly in the rural south, where most blacks 
were concentrated, local officials made it difficult for blacks 
to get relief, especially when they were wanted in the fields. 
And as southern agriculture mechanized, and black labor was no 
longer needed, the denial of relief by local officials became a 
way to drive blacks out of the south. 


So long as Democratic party leaders were held captive by the 
southern section, party policies toward blacks were not likely to 


change very much. To be sure, there were some efforts to 
overcome the constraints of the peculiar sectional coalition, at 
least in the 1930s. In 1936, the party eliminated the South’s 
veto power over presidential nominations by removing the two- 
thirds majority rule. In the election of 1938, Roosevelt and his 
CIO allies made a serious but unsuccessful effort to defeat a 
number of the southern congressional powerbrokers. And in the 
early 1940s, in the culmination of a legal strategy reflecting 
the cooperation of the Justice Department, the NAACP won a 
Supreme Court ruling declaring the white primary 
unconstitutional. Still, these efforts were shortlived and the 
reforms achieved were small, given the weight of formal 
arrangements which privileged the south. The grip of the south 
on the national Democratic party did not much loosen, and the 
peculiar sectional coalition remained intact. 


But a party coalition that embraced the feudal south and the 
urban working class north was not likely to last. Indeed, New 
Deal policies helped to undermine it, by favoring the south with 
policies to promote economic modernization. Industrialization 
and urbanization in turn promoted the growth of a new middle 
class with Republican preferences, as became evident in the 
presidential elections of 1952 and 1956, when Eisenhower won a 
number of southern states, despite the efforts of _the Democratic 
contender to appease the south on racial issues. 


The modernization of the south had another politically 
troublesome effect on the Democrats. It meant the migration of 


blacks out of the plantation economy and to the cities, where 
they gained the vote and became a factor in Democratic electoral 
calculations as early as 1948. The eruption of the civil rights 
movement in the late 1950s galvanized this new electoral force, 
pushing racial issues to the fore of national politics, at a time 
when Democratic leaders were anxiously trying to conciliate 
weakening southern allegiance. For three decades, party leaders 
were forced to choose and lose. They could defer to the white 
south, where outrage at even rhetorical inroads on the caste 
system was escalating, especially in the Deep South, and this at 
a time when Republican voting was increasing elsewhere in the 
region as a result of economic change. But if they conciliated 
the south on civil rights, they risked losing black support in 
the north, as became evident in the elections of 1956 and 1960, 
when northern working class allegiance to the party had already 
Slipped, making further defections dangerous. Or they could 
defer to newly insistent black demands, and risk more severe 
defections in the white south. 


There was, in short, no way to hold together the sectional 
coalition that economic change and the politicization of blacks 
was rending asunder. By the mid 1960s, as the civil rights 
movement escalated, Democratic presidents finally threw their 
support behind the landmark civil rights legislation that would 
abolish the legal underpinnings of the southern caste system. 
Newly enfranchised southern blacks became loyal Democrats, but 


the white south, the mainstay of the Democratic party for more 
than a century, was lost. 


Meanwhile, black protests escalated in the urban centers of the 
north as well, contributing to the erosion of white working class 
support which had begun in the late 1940s. This long term trend 
was obscured by the election of 1964, when the right wing 
takeover of the Republican party by the Goldwater faction 
combined with national grieving over the Kennedy assasination to 
attract many voters back to Democratic columms. But the deeper 
reasons for the fraying of Democratic working class support were 
not reversed. Unions were losing ground as a proportion of the 
workforce. and there were few social welfare reforms to buttress 
working class loyalties to the Democrats. Meanwhile, the nasty 
politics of racial resentiment which was stoked by George 
Wallace, especially in the presidential campaign of 1968.28 
Under these conditions, urban black protests over segregated 
housing, schools, and employment, along with black demands for 
political representation and influence in local government, 
easily drove even.more white working class voters away from the 
Democratic party. 


But that was not the whole of it. The Democratic debacle was not 
just the inevitable working out of conflicts buried in the 

peculiar coalition which economic modernization exposed, both by 
changing the class structure of the south, and by bringing blacks 
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into electoral politics. Historical anomalies may create new 
possibilities, but it is people who act to realize them, whether 
by resisting change and forcing the preservation of otherwise 
anomalous arrangements or by spurring the creation of new 
accomodations. For decades, even as the plantation system was 
giving way to the new south, southern politicians exerted 
themselves to preserve the caste arrangements in the south that 
had been forged in the post Civil War years because it shored up 
their political organizations and their power. Similarly, as 
blacks were freed from the overwhelming power of the planter 
class by their migration to the cities, they also emerged as 
political actors in the effort to realize the new possibilities 
they sensed historical change had made ready. But southern 
powerbrokers and black protestors were not the only political 
actors in these tumultuous developments. 


The leeching of Democratic support could hardly have gone 
unnoticed by Republican strategists. Democratic troubles in the 
south had been signalled as early as 1948, when Truman, worried 
about a third party challenge from the Left, had tried to 
conciliate emerging black demands, and precipitated a Dixiecrat 
revolt. The Democrats backed off, the Dixiecrats returned, but 
the troubles in the South nevertheless became clearer in the 
1950’s as Eisenhower piled up record tallies in the popular vote. 
By the early 1960s, the Republican National Committee was clearly 
taking the opportunity offered by the fragmenting of the "solid 
south" seriously, and investing resources substantial resources 
in building a Republican infrastructure in the region.*° By the 
late 1960s, Republican pundits were trumpeting a new Republican 
majority that_would begin with the realignment of white 
southerners. True, during the 1960s, Republicans supported 
civil rights legislation, but they surely knew southern whites 
would blame northern Democrats. And as racial conflict flared in 
the North, Nixon promoted affirmative action in the construction 
trades with his "Philadelphia Plan," and with his subsequent 
1974 Executive Order instituting compliance reviews. At the 
same time, the Nixon Justice Department pressed the courts for 
school integration by means of bussing in the cities which were 
now the main Democratic base. That these were Republican 
initiatives was not much noticed, either at the time or by 
contemporary commentators. It was within the Democratic party 
that the anxiety and anger they provoked unfolded. As the 1970s 
wore on, and the economy began to falter, declining working class 
earnings and_economic uncertainty also helped to fuel racial 
antagonism. * By the 1980s, the Republican race strategy had 
taken yet another turn as Justice Department officials invoked 
the Voting Rights Act to force court-ordered creation of majority 
black districts. The pious justification was increased black 
representation, but the side benefits were obvious and probably 
not coincidental, as white Democratic incumbents lost the benefit 
of black support, and racial divisions were more deeply engraved 
in patterns of political representation. 


Consistency was never the bane of Republican strategies to 
aggravate the Democrats racial weakness. Early in the 1970s, 
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with as many as 70% of southern whites voting Republican, and the 
northern white working class defecting in droves, Republicans 
adroitly shifted position by playing on white discontent over the 
affirmative action and integration measures they had themselves 
promoted. Meanwhile, Republican campaigners from Richard Nixon 
to George Bush trumpeted the the issues of law and order, 
neighborhood schools, quotas, and malingering welfare cheats, 
which became the coded language for fanning the anger toward 
blacks which was spurring Democratic defections. And in the 
1990s, when the new majority black districts drawn in response to 
Justice Department suits had spurred an increase in black voter 
participation, local Republican officials developed tactics 
reminiscent of the post Reconstruction south to keep blacks away 
from the polls, including the initiation of voter fraud suits 
against black electoral organizers. 


In these several more complicated ways, race is indeed -- as the 
critics charge -- a major reason that the Democrats have been 
unable to win the presidency in a quarter of a century, the post- 
Watergate election aside. Oddly, though, the critics have little 
to say about the racist accommodations at the very heart of the 
old Democratic coalition, or about the fateful consequences of 
those accommodations for labor, for blacks, and for the longer 
term future of the party. Nor do they have much to say about the 
southern power brokers who took advantage of the structural and 
procedural advantages produced by earlier sectional compromises 
to cripple the Democratic party’s capacity to build a firm 
working class base and a truly national party. And finally they 
ignore the Republican strategists who for a quarter of a century 
maneuvered to worsen racial divisions to reap partisan advantage. 


Instead, it is blacks and liberals who are castigated for the 
racial conflicts that weakened the Democrats. Somehow, they 
should have devised a strategy that would advance black 
aspirations while avoiding the shoals of racial conflict. If 
this charge were to make sense, it would have to be made in two 
parts. First, since the most devastating Democratic loss was the 
loss of the south, blacks should have found a way to advance 
their interests without jeopardizing the Democratic sectional 
partnership. But this was clearly impossible and, given the 
distorting influence of the south on the party, and especially on 
its relations to the working class, hardly even desirable. 
Second, blacks and their liberal allies should have found a way 
to avoid antagonizing whites in the north, presumably by avoiding 
race specific demands in favor of a broader class-oriented 
agenda, crafted around universal demands. Presumably, this 
approach would have made possible a bi-racial class-based 
alliance that would overcome a history of working class racism, 
and also overcome divisive contemporary Republican strategems. 


As a matter of historical fact, as far back as the 1930s, major 
black organizations supported and promoted class-based solutions 
to the problems of blacks, throwing their support behind the New 
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Deal, although to little avail.?> When the contemporary black 
movement emerged, the policies it demanded were precisely the 
universalistic rights which had heretofore been denied blacks, 
which is why the movement provoked such anger. In the 1950s and 
1960s, blacks rallied and marched and went to jail for 
integration in education, in housing, and in employment, as well 
as for the extension to blacks of the political rights which are 
presumably universal in our society. And in response to these 
demands for a more universalistic society, white southerners rose 
up in outrage, joined Citizens Councils, and defected from the 
Democratic Party. The notion, often taken as axiomatic by 
political analysts, that universalistic demands avoid conflict is 
simply wrong. 


Moreover, even as blacks made universalistic demands, what they 
often got in response were particularistic programs, even race- 
specific programs, designed by national Democratic politicians in 
an effort to avert the conflict with the white working class that 
universal solutions were sure to aggravate. Many of the Great 
Society programs, often taken to exemplify wrong-headed race- 
specific programs because they funneled services and jobs 
directly to black neighborhoods, were fashioned as they were to 
avert rising white resentment over black challenges to white (and 
ethnic) control of municipal services and jobs.” That this was 
not entirely successful speaks as much to the depth of the 
problem as to the wisdom of the strategy. As black rage mounted 
in the ghettos, it overwhelmed the dykes which the Great Society 
programs had attempted to construct by localizing and 
particularizing concessions to blacks. Inevitably, some of the 
programs even became launching pads for protest, litigation, and 
political mobilization against white domination in the big 
cities. The critics who now blame blacks and liberals for the 
resulting working class rage and defections define the "social 
engineering" of the Great Society as a disasterous policy error. 
But this simplistic conclusion, which ignores the deep roots of 
racial conflict and the real stakes in municipal government that 
were at issue, assumes racial conflict would have somehow been 
averted in the absence of these programs. More likely, without 
these programs, it would have been worse. 


Nothing so incenses these critics of the 1960s as the successful 
drives to gain more income for blacks through welfare. Blacks, 
they way, should instead have demanded full employment or 
universal income programs, such as children’s allowances. But 
this criticism also ignores history. More precisely, it ignores 
the crippling policies inherited from the 1930s. American 
workers -- struggling against both the business-dominated 
Republican party and the Southern oligarchy -- ended up with a 
fragmented system of employment-based private programs, and work- 
conditioned and means-tested public programs, as well as with a 
system of macroeconomic regulation that favored high unemployment 
and low inflation. And as we noted earlier, agricultural workers 
were simply excluded from a number of the broader insurance 
programs. Consequently, when agricultural modernization in the 
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South produced millions of unemployed after World War II, 
displaced rural blacks were certainly not eligible for 
employment-based benefits, and they were not eligible for the 
main insurance programs either. In practical terms, most were 
not even eligible for welfare, which fended them off with state 
residence laws, employable mothers rules, suitable home 
regulations, man-in-the-house provisions, and bureaucratic 
rebuffs and runarounds. In 1960, in the wake of the massive 
displacement from agriculture of some twenty million people, 
white and black, less than three-quarters of a million families 
were receiving AFDC in the entire country. This did not change 
until women, mainly black women, broke out in " welfare rights" 
protests in the mid-1960s. 


We thought at the time that obtaining welfare benefits would be a 
gain for the growing numbers of impoverished families in the big 
cities (and we haven’t changed our minds). Moreover, we thought 
rising welfare rolls, by producing fiscal strain and worsening 
racial tension, would prompt the national Democratic party to 
federalize welfare in order to moderate at least this source of 
urban and state fiscal stress, and also to moderate internal 
conflict in its big-city base. We were as it happens slightly 
off in this prediction: congress instead reduced fiscal pressure 
on state and local governments by incorporating the old age and 
disability categorical assistance programs (other forms of 
"“welfare") in a new Supplemental Security Income program. Still, 
S.S.I. was one of the most significant reforms of the means- 
tested programs since they were created by the Social Security 
Act of 1935. It benefitted the aged and disabled poor of all 
races, but it was indisputably an achievement of the black 
movement. 


In any case, the critics who argue that blacks and liberals were 
strategically inept seem to think that these impoverished women 
shouldn’t have demanded welfare because the white working class 
would be offended. Instead, they should have waited for the 
opportunity to link arms with white workers in a fight for full 
employment programs, or for more universal income support 
programs. But it would have been a long wait. There was about 
as much chance of that happening as of Southern whites linking 
arms with blacks in the struggle for desegregation and voting 
rights. The political truth is that blacks got what they got 
precisely because their disruptive protests, by exacerbating 
divisions in the peculiar sectional coalition, and in the big 
cities as well, forced the Democratic party to make voting-rights 
concessions in the effort to rebuild its base in the South, and 
social welfare concessions in the effort to moderate conflict in 
the cities. 


The nostalic reconstruction of the old New Deal Democratic party 
as a labor party is close cousin to the more general view that 
political parties in the United States were once organs for 
popular influence, but have been overtaken and weakened by the 
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rise of the mass media, and the growing role of big money in 
electoral campaigns. In the past the parties were ostensibly 
both better organized, and organized in terms of the calculus of 
winning voters (and recruiting grassroots activists) rather than 
the financial and advertising calculus of today. Or, to put the 
same point another way, the parties have become "capiital 
intensive" where once they were "labor intensive". # 


It is of course true that money and the mass media play an 
enormous role in electoral politics. Nevertheless, the contrast 
with the past is overstated. The major parties have always been 
important arenas for the machinations of a power elite, and big 
money has been important in national elections at least since the 
end of the_19th century, and for longer in many state and local 
elections. 


While money and machination is a big part of electoral politics, 
it is not the whole of it, or not always the whole of it. 
Contenders for state power do have to win elections, and that 
requires they appeal to popular opinion, at least when outright 
fraud is kept in check. Electoral-representative arrangements 
mean that, at least some of the time, and at least on keenly felt 
issues, popular interests can matter. But just which popular 
interests are articulated and recognized depends very much on the 
shape of dominant coalitions, and the political culture promoted 
by the parties to build and cement those coalitions. 


The Democratic coalition rooted in the 19th century and modified 
in the Great Depression suppressed the emergence of class 
identities and interests in favor of racial, ethnic and sectional 
identities, thus destroying the possibility of a working class 
electoral politics, and also shutting the door on racial 
liberalism. That coalition was wrecked by the conflicts of the 
1960s, probably never to be restored, and that may turn out to 
have not been such a bad thing. True, the changes in economy and 
social life signalled by postindustrialism mean that the time has 
past for a labor party built on mass production workers and their 
unions. But while the ranks of the working class are no longer 
mainly male or mainly white, there is nevertheless still a 
working class, made up of the tens of millions of women and men 
in the new industries and in the service sector. Their 
grievances are growing, and they need political representation. 
The destruction of the old Democratic party may have been a 
necessary first step. 
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See Steinberg (1992, 32). 

The impact of economic stagnation combined with rising taxes 
on white working class political allegiances and racial attitudes 
is emphasized by Thomas and Mary Edsall (1991, 69). 

é See for example Ronald Smothers, “Blacks Say G.O.P. Ballot 
Challenges are Tactic to Harass Minority Voters," New York Times, 
Sunday, October 25, 1992, p.20. 

25 See Brown (1992). 

26 See Skocpol, et al (198 ). 

On competition for municipal jobs and services, see Piven 
1974). 

Ginsberg or Page? 

29 see for example, Larry McGerr on the invention of the first 
mass advertising national election campaign in 1896. 

Ferguson’s ( ) depiction of American electoral history 
as a series of investor realignments is illuminating, but 
incomplete. The very fact of investor electoral mobilizations 
suggests the existence or at least the potential for popular 
electoral opposition to investor interests which he ignores,. 
See also Ferguson and Rogers (1985). 
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ENDURING THEMES IN BIOTECHNOLOGY ISSUE FRAMING: 
THE DILEMMA OF PROGRESS 


L. Christopher Plein 
West Virginia University 


The evolution of biotechnology as a policy issue illustrates how cultural influences shape 
issue images over time. In specific, competing images of progress, deeply rooted in our 
culture, provide an enduring element in biotechnology issue framing. On one hand, 
biotechnology has been associated with the negative prospects of progress: the decay of 
moral and ethical values, the decline of tradition, the threat to individualism and 
independence, and the demise of nature. On the other hand, biotechnology has been 
associated with the positive prospects of progress: the elimination of disease and the 
improvement of public health, bountiful agricultural production, the pursuit of knowledge, 
and economic prosperity. These contrasting images of biotechnology, based on deeply 
entrenched social value questions and expressed through myth, analogy, and historical 
association have framed biotechnology as a "dilemma of progress." This analysis examines 
this enduring theme through interpretation of interview data and textual sources. 


Introduction 

Issues do not appear in a vacuum, but are instead shaped by their surrounding 
environment. Among the contextual influences on issue definition or framing, are those 
of a cultural nature. Deeply entrenched values and beliefs help shape images of issues. 
Specific policy issues are not only shaped by cultural values, but become vehicles for 
expressing often ambiguous and complex value concerns. As pointed out by Denton and 
Woodward (1990: 144), "by their nature, the components of political culture are rarely 
witnessed in the raw forms." Instead, cultural concerns are expressed through a process 
of interpretation or issue framing that relies on myths, historical comparisons, and analogy. 
As Robertson and Judd (1989: 71) have observed, the link between a cultural value and a 
particular government policy or action is not always readily apparent. Instead, it often 
takes a bit of digging to see how issues and policy arena responses are shaped by cultural 
factors. The presence of cultural concerns are most evident as participants in the policy 
process grasp for devices and images to frame an issue. This paper examines how one 
cultural theme, "the dilemma of progress" has been manifested and expressed throughout 
the evolution of biotechnology as a policy issue. 

In recent years many policy scholars have turned their attention to the influence 
that contextual factors, such as cultural values, preexisting institutional arrangements, and 
current affairs, have on the shaping or framing of specific policy issues (see, for example, 
Carmines and Stimson, 1986; Wittrock and deLeon, 1986; Fischer and Forestor, 1987; Stone, 
1988; deLeon, 1989; Robertson and Judd, 1989; Ashford, 1992). This study concentrates on 
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how one contextual element of a cultural nature has helped shaped images of biotechnology 
over the years. Such an examination not only yields insights into the manner in which 
biotechnology has evolved, but sheds light on some general aspects of issue development 
in regard to the influence of elements of cultural context. 

In regard to biotechnology, study of the endurance and influence of the dilemma of 
progress in issue framings illustrates a number of features of issue development. While tied 
directly to the case of biotechnology, we can also entertain possibilities that these may be 
general traits in issue development. In sum, this analysis finds: 1) cultural themes, such 
as the dilemma of progress, can provide an important unifying theme that ties an issue 
across time and policy concerns, 2) cultural themes are used as reference points to organize 
and depict issues, 3) some parties, primarily concerned about cultural values, will use 
current issues of high salience as a vehicle to express their concerns, and 4) when faced 
with value dilemmas, policymakers will temporize and delay while acknowledging the 
importance of anticipating and acting on changes that are bound to come. In order to 
present the analysis, this paper provides background on the dilemma of progress, 
investigates its relationship to biotechnology issue development, considers the challenges 
of policy making, and closes with some general summary points. 


Background: The Dilemma of Progress 


The "dilemma of progress" refers to a deep seated ambivalence present in our 
culture towards the prospects of social, technological, economic, and other forms of human 
caused change. The dilemma is driven by two complex forces. On one hand is the cultural 
imperative of advance through discovery and the application of newfound knowledge. On 
the other hand, is a deep seated resistance to change because of the uncertainty that it 
brings. The consequences of conscious effort to change one's world or surroundings forms 
part of our cultural and mythic past. Since the choices are of human design, decisions to 
pursue or halt change are the domain of social deliberation and resolution. 

The concept of progress is rather vague and abstract. Social responses tend to focus 
on perceived manifestations. In this regard, technology has long been seen as an instrument 
of progress (see Marx, 1993). Up to the mid-20th century, the focus of criticism centered 
on technology's application in the workplace. The Industrial Revolution, giving rise to the 
"age of the machine," was seen as dehumanizing and alienating. Industrialization from the 
late 18th through the 20th century touched off resistance to technology in both Europe and 
America (see Rybczynski, 1983). Resistance and criticism ranged from the benign: such 
as the romantic, pastoral, and anti-modernist movements in literature (see Fussell, 1987: 
250-251; Hardison, 1989: 131-132; Kernan, 1990: 7); to the philosophic, influencing the work 
of Marx, Veblen, and Weber; to social action, such as the Luddite movement in early 19th 
century England where textile workers rebelled against new manufacturing processes (see 


Rybczynski, 1983: 35-41).! In 1928, John Dewey summed up the link of technology to 
progress by noting: 


Critics of our present social regime often assume that the evils of our 
industrial civilization are the exclusive products of the reign of mechanical 
technology. It seems to be inherent in human nature to want a deity to 
worship and a devil to abhor. Machinery has become the devil of a wide- 
spread cult (1928: 318). 


After the Second World War criticism expanded and moved upstream to the origins 
of technology -- science and research. With the creation of the atomic bomb, the 
relevancy of scientific research to daily life became all too clear. This new focus took 
many dimensions. Apart from nuclear power, advances in petro-chemical production 
processes, electronics, and biotechnology became vehicles for discussion over progress. The 
role of science in government also became a subject of concern with focus being given to 
the role of scientists as advisors (see Snow, 1962, 1963; Gilprin and Wright, 1964; Price, 
1965) and the portents of "technocracy" supplanting democracy. In contrast to Dewey's 
1928 commentary, the following observation made by former House Science and Technology 
chairman Don Fuqua (D-FL) reflects the new locus of the suspicion of progress. 


In this regard, science and technology at times become scapegoats in our 
society for those things we believe are detrimental and destructive. Neither 
science nor technology is of itself good or bad. If they are used 
appropriately, the results will be beneficial -- if used inappropriately, the 
results will be detrimental (U.S. Congress, House, 1985: 13). 


In the American experience, the dilemma of progress has historically been treated 
as a political issue because of the expectation of government intervention and action. The 
populist movement, for example, appealed to government to control those elements of 
progress which disrupted traditional agrarian market arrangements (see Saloutos and Hicks, 
1951; Goodwyn, 1978). The progressive movement called on government to harness progress 
for the public good rather than private interest (see Robertson and Judd, 1989). More 
recently, some see policy as a tool for alleviating the negative consequences of scientific 
and technological progress (see Johnson, 1980; Dowie, 1992; Maxey, 1992). Much of the 
policy debate of our "post-modern" or "post-industrial" era centers on the appropriate role 
of government in both encouraging and regulating the forces of progress. An entire 
category of issues involving developments in communications, electronics, biomedicine, and 


| The term "Luddite" has since come to be pejoratively used to describe those critical 
of technological advances. In interviews with proponents of commercial biotechnology 
conducted for this research, the label was often applied to those critical and in opposition 
to biotechnology. The phrase that these policymakers and industry representatives used 
was invariably, "latter day luddites". 
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production processes turn on issues of environmental, social, and moral consequences. 
Presently there appears to be two broad views that are expressed in policy discourse. One 
is a neo-progressive perspective that advocates the use of policy to encourage progress 
through industrial and technology policy. The other is a neo-liberal viewpoint that appeals 
to the state to minimize intervention and let progress run its course in a self-regulating 
market economy. 

The expectation that government has a role to play in both encouraging and 
controlling progress places policymakers on the horns of a dilemma as they seek to strike 
balance between competing interests. The case of biotechnology illustrates this time and 
time again. In some cases, such as agricultural biotechnology, policymakers have supported 
research and development in general, but have been much more cautious about specific 
applications (see Plein, 1991; Plein and Webber, 1992).2 In other cases, such as medical 
biotechnology, specific applications garner support while concerns are expressed about new 
genetically based medical techniques in general. In short, the dilemma of progress presents 
policymakers with hard choices whose origins are based both on broad and ambiguous 
cultural factors and on specific and immediate conditions. 


The Promethean Burden: The Pursuit of Knowledge and Its Consequences 


Biotechnology has long been framed as a choice of proceeding or halting the lines 
of inquiry into the genetic unknown. This simple dichotomous choice belies the reality, and 
complexities, of regulated research and application that is governed on moral, social, and 
legal grounds. Nevertheless, biotechnology policy debate has long been framed in these 
terms, and as such touches a deep rooted philosophical concern towards the discovery and 
use of human knowledge. 

It is difficult to fathom why so many involved in biotechnology policy debate and 
commentary choose to portray the research issue in such absolute terms. Posed as an 
either/or question, the question of research and application has long been relied on by those 
interests in debate seeking to shape public perception and public policy. This of course is 
the conscious dimension of issue expansion designed to rouse and mobilize support for 
various positions in policy debate. But in appealing to these absolutes, the foundations of 
cultural belief and their relevancy to immediate policy issues is revealed. In short, social 
and political consideration of biotechnology depend on cultural values for relevancy and 
saliency. 

A common motif in critiques of scientific and technological progress is that 
scientists and researchers have lost their moral bearings in the blind pursuit of knowledge. 
This concern certainly made up much of the rhetoric and efforts to frame biotechnology 
in the 1960s and early 1970's when the possibilities of biotechnology were advanced in 


2 This observation was also offered in interviews with a representative of an animal 
welfare group, (October 1989, Washington D.C.) and a staff member with a Senate 
committee involved in agricultural policy issues (February 1991, Washington D.C.) 
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theory and research. Bioethicists warned of the moral and social uncertainties associated 
with technological progress. In 1972, Leon Kass, one of the leading bioethicists of that 
time, and now, wrote: : 


Thoughtful men have long known that the campaign for the technological 
conquest of nature, conducted under the banner of modern science, would 
someday train its guns against the commanding officer, man himself. That 
day is fast approaching if not already here. New biomedical technologies are 
challenging many of the formulations which have served since ancient times 
to define the specifically human -- to demarcate human beings from the 
beasts on one hand, and from the gods on the other (1972: 18). 


Kass' views were shared by theologian and bioethicist Paul Ramsey who observed in 1972: 


So today we have the oddity that men are preparing to play God over the 
human species while many among us are denying themselves that role over 
other species in nature. There is a renewed sense of the sacredness of 
groves, of the fact that air and streams should not be violated. At the same 
time, there is no abatement of acceptance of the view that human 
parenthood can be taken apart and reassembled in Oxford, England, New 
York, and Washington D.C. (1972: 17). 


These sentiments continue to resonate, especially in context of recent developments 
in gene mapping and therapy which are raising the possibilities of new medical techniques 
for diagnosing and treating genetic-based diseases. The following quote, published in the 
Spring 1992 issue of The Wilson Quarterly is reminiscent of warnings and commentary two 
decades ago. 


Enthusiasm over the explosion of knowledge about the genome is not the 
only, nor perhaps the most compelling, motive at work in the perception of 
implications. Beneath the surface of today's scientific optimism is a 
profound sense of cultural crisis and moral uncertainty. Thanks in part to 
challenges posed by science, communally binding and individually compelling 
religious faiths have long been eroding. For centuries, our philosophers and 
social scientists have sought to unmask our cultures, our politics, and our 
very selves, presenting them as illusory structures shaped by forces beyond 
control conscious control. In such a cultural climate, the specter of nihilism, 
cultural relativity, and individual disorientation seems a constant threat. 
Confused about who we are and how we should live, suspicious to all answers, 
we Can agree on nothing beyond the primacy of individual desires or group 
demands in both private and public affairs (Kaye, 1992: 80). 


That similar themes would be used to frame biotechnology over the years illustrates 
how the challenges of value choices shape issue images and consideration. The quotations 


reproduced above are not so much the rhetoric of committed political activists as they are 
the musings of those whose vocation it is to explore the moral difficulties presented by 
social and technological change or "progress." The issue of biotechnology, however, 
provides an opportunity for these scholars to reach a broader audience and give a sense of 
definition to concerns that are often abstract and esoteric. 

Similarly, those of the secular realm have used biotechnology as a means of 
expressing concerns over the moral and ethical dangers of technological progress. Much 
of the ethical debate surrounding biotechnology reflects concerns drawn from the Judeo- 
Christian tradition. Clerical commentary on the appropriate policy responses to 
biotechnology span the course of biotechnology's evolution ranging in form from academic 
treatises (see, for example, Haring, 1975) to testimony at congressional hearings (see U.S. 
Congress, 1968: 137-138; for a discussion, see Wiegele, 1990). More recently, various 
religious groups, such as the World Council on Churches, have lobbied for more stringent 
oversight of developments and applications of gene therapy and genetic screening. During 
the 1980's, representatives of various religious denominations were particularly active in 
policy debate regarding the moral and economic impact of granting patents for genetically 
manipulated animals (see Taylor, 1988; Office of Technology Assessment, 1989). The 
following comment, offered by a representative of the Genetic Science Taskforce of the 
General Board of Church and Society of the United Methodist Church reflects how specific 
issues dealing with biotechnology are considered in broader context of religious and cultural 
values: 


Biotechnology and especially the patenting of life forms has been a concern 
of the religious community for some time. The basic issues raised by the 


development of these new technologies are not viewed by the religious 
community as "new" issues, but rather the latest manifestations of continuing 
themes. 


The patenting of animals raises many questions of long concern for the 
religious community. These questions can be grouped, I believe, into four 
main categories: 1) Stewardship of resources-environmental risks; 2) 
Reverence for life; 3) Concentration of wealth and power; and 4) Effects on 
the poor and the powerless (Hanson, 1989). 


The specter of genetic manipulation has frequently resulted in biotechnology being 
framed by such questions as "who shall play God?" This evocative image has served as a 
useful device for any number of books and articles (see, for example, Goodfield, 1977; 
Rifkin and Howard, 1977; Rorvick 1978). The connection of biotechnology with 
matters of sacred interest has also emerged in the policy arena. There have been times 
when policy makers have referred to the sense of the divine in their consideration of 
biotechnology. For example, this sentiment was reflected in comments made by Senator 
Barbara Mikulski (D-MD) who stated in blunt terms: 


When we undertake the study of biotechnology, we are not trying to figure 
out how to make a better spark plug. We are undertaking the study of life 
itself. Thus, we should approach it with the greatest respect and sense of 
the sacred (Congressional Record, 1988: S8072). 


Responding to reports that a method had been perfected for inserting human growth 
hormone into the genes of animals, in 1987 Representative Charles Rose (D-NC) declared: 


We are playing God here, Mr. Chairman, when we start dealing with animal 
species. I am concerned when we deal with plants, but we have moved to a 
much different stadium and ball game here when we are talking about 
genetically altered animal species, and when we are splicing human genetic 
traits into those animals, the game is mind boggling (U.S. Congress, House, 
1987a: 111). 


The Judeo-Christian tradition provides more than a cultural frame of reference in 
framing biotechnology. Religious beliefs and values have served to motivate the 
involvement of organized religion in policy issues relating to biotechnology. Religious 
groups and individual members of the clergy have helped spark policy consideration of 
biotechnology, the most notable instance being a study conducted by the President's 
Commission for the Study of Ethical Problems in Medicine and Biomedical and Behavioral 
Research. Published in 1982 and entitled Splicing Life: A Report on the Social and Ethical 
Issues of Genetic Engineering with Human Beings, the report was a response to an appeal 
to President Jimmy Carter made by representatives of Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant 
church associations in July of 1980. The report found that advances in biotechnology are 
not dissimilar from existing issues of bioethical concern, but stressed that the President, 
Congress, public, and private organizations need to be aware and anticipate the value 
questions attendant with advances in biotechnology. 

Value concerns often find voice in cultural icons. The myth of the expulsion of 
Adam and Eve from the Garden and the Promethean myth are reminders of the dangers of 
knowledge carried down through the ages. But in our more prosaic existence, we rely on 
images of popular culture and historical interpretation to help frame our ethical and value 
orientations to "progress". This is well displayed in the case of biotechnology where 
concerns over intervention in human genetics has been framed in terms of associations 
drawn to such cultural icons as "Frankenstein" and "Brave New Word" and comparisons 
drawn with recent history -- most notably the eugenics programs of Nazi Germany. 

When drawing such comparisons and associations, biotechnology is portrayed in terms 
of positive eugenics which refers to the selection of desirable traits in offspring. Analogies 
of recent advances in genetic science to brave new worlds and the experiences of Nazi 
Germany have long been a part of biotechnology issue framing (see, for example, U.S. 
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Congress, 1968; 47, 448; Hirschhorn, 1968: 261; Ramsey, 1972: 16; Gaylin, 1973).3 The 
image of positive eugenics has been enduring, as evidenced by the following quote from 
Representative Ron Packard (R-CA): 


I may be dreaming, but I see a day coming when we're going to be able to sit 
down, just as an illustration, at a computer and punch out the precise type 
of child we will want born into a family, where you can determine not only 
the physical characteristics, the height -- you could have a whole bevy of 
Tom McMillens [a Democratic Congressman from Maryland] if you choose the 
right buttons -- and you can determine the color of the hair, you can even 
determine some of the not only physical traits but perhaps their intellect and 
a variety of other things, and you could punch the right buttons and 
determine that this person, your child, will be somewhat resistant to 
Alzheimer's disease, and to cancer, and to a variety of other problems, that 
they might see later in their lives. But you can actually program a child that 
you want to have. That's what I see in the future with the research we 
already have in place (U.S. Congress, House, 1987). 


Similarly, Senator Orrin Hatch (R-UT) commented: 


At the same time, though biotechnology provides us with new answers, it also 
raises serious policy questions -- questions we cannot ignore. We have to 
recognize that such technology can be turned to purposes which are at best 
nonproductive, and at worse, reprehensible, according to the ethical and 
moral standards of our society. We should not, for example, permit genetic 
material to be altered in order to select people based on desirable and 
undesirable traits and characteristics (Congressional Record, 1988: S8071). 


Despite dire warnings, the dark force of positive eugenics is considered by most in 
the scientific community as sensational and speculative. In short, it's far more difficult 
to identify positive traits than it is to identify those genetic traits indicating susceptibility 
to disease or other negative factors (see Nichols, 1988: Ch. 1). However, the identification 
of genetic traits deemed detrimental to health and mental capacity and subsequent efforts 
at treatment and preventative screening, known as negative eugenics, carries immediate 
and complex ethical issues that has sparked controversy. 

The complexity of negative eugenics and its relationship to genetic knowledge and 
gene therapy was first identified in the late 1960s. Articles on this relationship appeared 
in both scientific and popular media (see Lederberg, 1966a, 1966b; Dobzhansky, 1967; U.S. 


3 This process of historical analogy reached its ultimate heights in fiction, the most 
notable being Ira Levin's The Boys From Brazil (1975) which cast a tale of Hitler being 
cloned in a new generation of children programmed to take over the world. 
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Congress, Senate, 1968: 67). In the 1980's and early 1990's the issue of negative eugenics 
resurfaced in biotechnology consideration as rapid advances were made in the mapping of 
the human genome and in gene therapy. With new techniques coming on line, concerns 
were raised that modern medicine was perched atop a slippery slope of ethics. Questions 
began to emerge not only to what extent gene therapy should be applied, but to what 
extent genetic traits should be considered undesirable. In addition, issues of privacy were 
raised. Questions were raised over "genetic screening": the use of genetic knowledge to 
as a basis of selection for such things as employment and insurance eligibility. A related 
concern focused on genetic privacy and the possibilities that one's genetic code might be 
accessed by the government or private interests. These concerns played out in both print 
(see, for example, Annas and Elias, 1992; Nolan, 1992; Draper, 1992; Kaye, 1992; Swerdlow, 
1992) and in policy circles (see, for example, U.S. Congress, House, 1981; 1982; Fox, 1989; 
Wheeler, 1989). 

As both a supporter and regulator of biotechnological research, the federal 
government has had to grapple with issues surrounding the dilemma of progress. In the 
case of human applications of biotechnology in such areas as gene mapping and therapy, the 
federal agencies have responded with policies and programs designed to address ethical 
issues. For example, in the National Institutes of Health, under whose aegis most gene 
therapy research is carried out, the deliberations of the NIH's advisory body, the 
Recombinant DNA Advisory Committee, often focuses on questions of patient rights in 
light of proposed research protocols (see, for example, National Institutes of Health, 
1991).4 This role for the advisory committee is somewhat of a departure from past 
efforts that focused primarily on the environmental and health risks associated with 


experimental activity.> In 1985, the NIH adopted guidelines for gene therapy research 
entitled, Points to Consider in the Design and Submission of Human Somatic-Cell Gene 
Therapy Protocol. These guidelines are used by NIH and the Recombinant DNA Advisory 
emeaeny vee in reviewing research protocols, or proposals, submitted by those receiving NIH 
funding. 


4tn an interview, W. French Anderson, of the NIH's National Heart, Lung, and Blood 
Institute and a widely recognized pioneer in gene therapy research, lauded the efforts of 
RAC to adapt to advances and issues in gene therapy application. Anderson commented, 
that the greatest change in RAC was that in the past any discussion of the subject of gene 
therapy would have been "taboo." In contrast, "today, [gene therapy] is discussed 
comfortably and given careful consideration." (October 17, 1991, Washington D.C.). 


5 In an interview, Erwin Peters, Deputy Director of NIH's Office of Recombinant DNA 
Activities, explained that RAC is increasingly concentrating on issues related to gene 
therapy (December 18, 1990, Washington D.C.). 


© The role of the Recombinant DNA Advisory Committee has been the source of some 
controversy involving institutional infighting between the NIH and the Food and Drug 
Administration. FDA officials, specifically Henry Miller, Director of FDA's Office of 
Biotechnology, claim that RAC has no mandate to review gene therapy protocols since 
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While issues relating to gene therapy have garnered wide attention in recent years, 
efforts to map the human genome have claimed most of the limelight. A joint effort by 
the Department of Energy and the National Institutes of Health, the Human Genome 
Initiative is a multi-year, three billion dollar effort in human gene mapping. Launched in 
1988, the initiative is directed by the National Center for Human Genome Research which 
located at NIH headquarters in Bethesda, Maryland. 

Touted as a means of unlocking the secrets of genetic disease and sparking a 
revolution in the health field that will make the U.S. the world's leader in medical 
diagnostics, therapies, and medicines, the effort to map the human genome initiative was 
embraced by the federal government as a means of enhancing technological progress that 
would serve society and the economy (see, for example, Office of Science and Technology 
Policy, 1992; Healy, 1991a; 1991b). As one NIH official put it, the human genome initiative 
is biological science's equivalent to "sending a man to the moon."” Anticipating potential 
moral and ethical questions emerging from the gene mapping effort, the center established 
an Ethical, Legal and Social Issues Program in 1990 to engage in research and investigation 
in these areas. Under the program, approximately three percent of the Human Genome 
Initiative's budget is allocated for grants to study these matters. 

However, such actions have not dispelled concerns over the course of human gene 
mapping. Some feel that such efforts do not go far enough in assessing the social, 
economic, and moral risks involved in revealing the elements of the genetic code. Primary 
among these concerns are fears that genetic knowledge will be used for discriminatory 
purposes, especially in regard to insurance coverage and employment. Policy deliberation 
has concentrated on the protection of "genetic privacy" from the eyes of insurance 
companies, law enforcement officials, and employers. In 1990, and again in 1991, 
legislation was introduced in the House seeking to establish a Human Genome Privacy Act 
to protect individuals from discrimination on the basis of genetic make-up (Association of 
Biotechnology Companies, 1991). In October of 1991, the House Committee on Government 
Operations Subcommittee on Government Information, Justice and Agriculture, held 
hearings on the possible uses and misuses of genetic information. As Representative Bob 


most gene therapy does not involve recombinant DNA techniques. Members of RAC have 
also expressed doubt's about the legitimacy of their role in reviewing gene therapy protocol 
(author's direct observation NIH Recombinant DNA Advisory Committee meetings, 
February 4, 1991 and October 7-8, 1991, Bethesda, MD). The Recombinant DNA Advisory 
Committee formally resolved in October 1992 to remain involved in gene therapy review, 
suspending its Gene Therapy Subcommittee to make gene therapy review a focal point of 
full committee evaluation and deliberation (see Recombinant DNA Technical Bulletin, 1992: 
290-293). Among representatives of NIH and members of RAC interviewed for this 
research, some suggested that the FDA desires to exert greater influence over gene 
therapy research and applications. 


7 Interview with senior official with the NIH Office of Recombinant DNA Research 
(December 1990, Bethesda, Maryland) 
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Wise (D-WV) observed in opening the hearing: 


On of the most serious and most immediate concerns is that genetic 
information may be used to create a new genetic underclass. People may be 
unable to obtain jobs and insurance, or participate in other routine activities, 
because of the stigma of having an undesirable gene. There is already 
evidence of discrimination on the basis of an individual's genetic makeup. 
We need to establish some clear rules about how this information may be 
collected, maintained, and used (Wise, 1991). 


Just as detractors of scientific and technological progress rely on cultural themes 
to warn of the dangerous implications of genetic engineering, supporters of research also 
rely on cultural images to defend discovery and application. Where bioethicists and 
theologians speak of the sanctity of life and providence, researchers speak of the sanctity 
of science and the cultural imperative to pursue knowledge. For example, responding to 
questioning during a 1968 Senate hearing on advances in biomedical and genetic 
engineering, Noble Laureate Arthur Kornberg noted: 


What alternative do we have? Will we stop thinking? Will free men stop 
wondering? Will people with courage stop building? And if we decide to stop 
in this country, could we stop people all over the world? Scientists in every 
country are fascinated by these problems. They have the tools and the 
determination to study these problems. If you were to discourage Americans 
from working in this area, then men in other countries would acquire this 
knowledge. ... You cannot close men's minds all over the world (U.S. 
Congress, Senate, 1968: 47-48). 


The issue of the sanctity of science reemerged during the recombinant DNA research 
debate of the mid and late 1970's. The image was invoked in efforts to stave-off efforts 
to regulate recombinant DNA research. During one hearing, when the President of the 
National Academy of Sciences emphasized that scientific research was a constitutional 
right, Senator Adlai Stevenson (D-IL) reminded the witness, "not to spend much time on 
questions of law which we may be more expert than the witnesses" (U.S. Congress, Senate: 
1977a: 17). But scientists were not without their allies on this point, in 1978, 
Representative Mike McCormack stressed that the "freedom of inquiry is as indispensable 
as freedom of speech" (Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1979: 634). Considering that 
Congress declined to enact legislation governing recombinant DNA research, McCormack 
was not alone in his views. 

Policy debate over the appropriate course and use of biotechnological research dates 
back to the late 1960's (see Plein, 1990a). Much of the resulting images of biotechnology 
that have emerged in public discourse and policy consideration reflects deep seated cultural 
ambivalence towards scientific and technological research. The "pursuit of knowledge" has 
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long been viewed as both a benefit and a burden. Unlocking the secrets of nature offers 
up new opportunities, but by the same measure discovery runs the risk of unleashing powers 
and consequences beyond our control. Biotechnology has been considered in these terms 
as those in positions of public responsibility and visibility have sought to interpret the 
implications of this area of research and development. Biotechnology has also served as 
a vehicle for various interests to express a set of concerns regarding the desirability of 
progress through technological innovation. In this sense biotechnology, like nuclear power 
and petro-chemical production processes, has provided an opportunity for various interests 
to warn of the dangers of the "modern world" and to advocate the pursuit of a more 
romantic image of tradition and society. It is to this dimension that we now turn. 


Progress, Romanticism and Modernity 


Biotechnology has proven to be an enduring vehicle of expression for those concerned 
about the impact of modern science and technology on society and the natural environment. 
Some interests have used biotechnology as an opportunity to offer a contrasting vision to 
the modern world where a pastoral vision of traditionalism, self-sufficiency, and ecological 
coexistence prevails. The motives in efforts to offer this vision of society and its 
incompatibility with biotechnology are as varied as the actors. Some, no doubt, have a 
genuine interest in the romantic tradition. Others use the image to play to public support 
and recognition in order to serve self-interested ends. It is difficult to unravel where 
genuine sentiment ends and calculated appeals to emotion begins, but there is no doubt that 
the issue of biotechnology has proved to be an effective vehicle for expressing concerns 
over the impact of science and technology on society and environment. 

Biotechnology has proven to be an effective vehicle of expression for those who take 
a dim view of progress. In the case of biotechnology, the most familiar of these critics is 
undoubtedly Jeremy Rifkin, director of the Foundation on Economic Trends. Rifkin has 
been involved in biotechnology related policy issues since the 1970's (see, for example, 
National Academy of Sciences, 1978) using biotechnology as a vehicle to advance an agenda 
that can best be termed "technopathic" (see Plein, 1991:482). Rifkin has made clear his 
agenda to halt the advance of technological "progress" where he perceives a threat to the 
sanctity of human life and nature.® In his book Algeny, Rifkin (1983:16-21) equates 
biotechnology as a form of biological alchemy. In his view, concepts of nature have been 
debased and replaced by philosophy that holds human artifice above nature (Rifkin, 1983: 
19). Although Rifkin enjoys little influence or respect within policymaking circles, through 
litigation and protest he has garnered the label as the leader of biotechnology opposition. 
This image has been fostered by commercial biotechnology interests who seek to associate 
criticism of biotechnology with this fringe activist (Plein, 1991: 482-484). 

Andrew Kimbrell, Policy Director of the Foundation on Economic Trends, explained 
in an interview that biotechnology should be considered in context with other technological 


8 For an in-depth review of Rifkin's views to political philosophy see Thompson (1990). 
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"advances" that have emerged since the end of the Second World War that pose danger to 
humans and environment. Yet unlike other technologies, biotechnology was an issue that 
was being addressed before it had become "entrenched" in society. In Kimbrell's words: 
"You can't look at biotechnology in isolation, its irresponsible to think you can start from 
ground zero. When a historian studies war, you [sic] have to deal with the antecedents not 
just its starting. You need to look at the other revolutions since the Second World War 
namely the nuclear and chemical revolutions." Kimbrell then explained that both the 
chemical and the nuclear revolutions were widely disseminated before their effects on 
society were known. Biotechnology is different, because its effects are being discussed 
before its diffusion. Kimbrell then explained that it is necessary to turn back 
Lntecmnennagy before the commercial interests created consumer demand for products and 
applications. 

But those critical of biotechnology make up much more than those who stand in 
absolute opposition. Most of the criticism comes from those with conditional reservations 
about biotechnology (see Plein, 1990, 1991). Concerned about the negative externalities 
of research and application in such areas as economics, environment, and ethics, these 
interests seek policy guarantees that negative consequences be prevented, limited, or 
compensated. However, in order to frame and expand issue debate, these interests have 
relied on framing biotechnology as a threat to nature and traditional folkways. A 
particularly illustrative example of this can be found in the debate that has surrounded the 
pending adoption of bovine somatotropin (bST) or bovine growth hormone (BGH) in the dairy 
industry. 

A genetically engineered drug designed to enhance dairy production, bST or BGH has 
been subject to debate since the mid 1980's (see Browne and Hamm, 1988; Browne, 1989; 
Plein and Webber, 1989, 1992). Poised to be introduced into the dairy sector pending Food 
and Drug Administration approval, the future of this product is very much uncertain. Much 
of this uncertainty is due to sustained opposition by a diverse and loosely organized 
coalition of family farm, animal welfare, environmental, and other activists opposed to this 
new biotechnological application. 

While some members of the coalition have an obvious economic stake in the matter, 
small dairy farmers see bST/BGH as another factor marginalizing their existence, the 
participation of others seems to be rooted in the fact that the issue provides a good vehicle 
to express broad concerns over the state of society and environment in the face of 
technological change (see Browne and Hamm, 1990; Plein and Webber, 1989). In framing 
their concerns, critics of bST/BGH have often relied on the agrarian myth, as manifested 
in the image the family farmer standing as the last bulwark against the ceaseless tide of 
technological progress. For example, Michael Fox, Director of the Humane Society of the 
United States testified before Congress and warned: 


Such a revolution in the dairy industry will mean the extinction of small- and 


9 Interview with Andrew Kimbrell, Policy Director, Foundation on Economic Trends. 
(October 18, 1989. Washington D.C.). 
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mid-sized family dairy farm operations. Diversity is important because it is 
an integral aspect of an ecologically sound and economically stable and 
democratic agriculture. If BGH is marketed, it will stimulate the trend 
toward monopolistic "super farms" (U.S. Congress, 1986:276). 


These sentiments were shared by Representative Tony Coelho (D-CA) who commented 
during hearings held on the planned introduction of bovine somatotropin: 


Based on some of the comments I have heard today, there are many people 
who -- as I am sure you sat here and listened -- there are many people who 
advocate that we get rid of some of the dairy farms that we have, that that 
is the salvation of this industry. As one who was born and raised on a dairy 
farm, and worked hard milking cows -- and my family went bankrupt -- it 
ain't the way to go. The scars that are left over are tremendous and they 
are long lasting (U.S. Congress, House, 1986: 208-209). 


The connection between bST/BGH and progress and the consequences for family 
farm also found a voice in the popular press (see Rifkin and Kimbrell, 1989; Schneider, 
1988). An article in the New York Times summed up this sentiment: 


Bovine Growth Hormone is perhaps the clearest example of the raw power 
of new technology, and the increasing swiftness of the changes it is likely to 
produce (Schneider, 1988: 47). 


Beyond bST/BGH debate, the agrarian myth, especially as manifested in the image 
of the family farm, has played an important role in those seeking to shape negative images 
of biotechnology. Critics and opponents characterized biotechnology as a force that will 
drive family farmers out of business, concentrate power in the hands of a few large 
agribusiness concerns, and lead to the decay of rural communities and environment (see, 
for example, Comstock, 1988; Hassebrook and Hegyes, 1989; Goldburg, Rissler, Shand, and 
Hassebrook, 1990). For these critics, biotechnology represents another product on the 
endless technological treadmill that has blindly led farming from tradition family-based 


senonig 1 to capital intensive large scale corporate industry (see Browne and Hamm, 
1988). 


10 Positions within the agricultural sector reveal the cultural ambiguity towards 
progress. During the 1980's and early 1990's farm organizations were split over the 
desirability of adopting agricultural biotechnology. The American Farm Bureau Federation 
and its various state bureaus were supportive of biotechnology (see American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 1987; Michigan Farm Bureau, 1989). It is important to note that the Farm 
Bureau tends to represent both the more conservative and prosperous in agriculture (see 
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Environmental organizations have been an active voice of criticism to agricultural 
biotechnology (see, for example, Doyle, 1985; Goldburg, Rissler, Shand, and Hassebrook, 
1990; Mellon, 1991). Their involvement has added an interesting dimension to the framing 
of biotechnology in cultural terms. Long associated in technology policy debate, the 
nuclear power debate and the debate over research guidelines for biotechnology research 
of the 1970's are but two good examples, environmental groups emerged in the 1980's not 
only to challenge new agricultural biotechnologies on ecological grounds but also in their 
new found position as protectors of traditional folkways. The emergence of the 
environmental movement as a champion of traditional values of rural life has been noted 
in a number of quarters (see Dowie, 1992; Maxey, 1992). This marks a shift, or at least 
another step in the evolution of environmentalism, from involvement in readily identifiable 
issues, such as water pollution, to more ambiguous and emotive based concerns. Thus, for 
example, in this vein environmentalists became defenders of the family farmer and 
advocates of low impact sustainable agriculture. !! The popularity of such positions 
displays the expansion of what environmentalism encompasses and may help explain the 
resurgence of the movement that began in the late 1980's. 

Concerns over the impact of biotechnology on family farming has complicated 
international trade negotiations between the United States and the European Community 
(see Animal Health Institute, 1988; Bredahl, 1989; Harbison, 1993). The issue of progress 
and the preservation of culture figures within debates of trade and agricultural practices. 
For example, in Europe, there has been resistance to the introduction of growth hormones 
into livestock and dairy production because of the fear that small-scale farms and rural 
communities will become a thing of the past.!2 Unlike the United States, regulatory 
decisions over new agricultural techniques include a "social standard" which evaluates 
socio-economic impacts. As one Senate Agricultural staffer put it, "the Europeans heavily 


Browne, 1988). Groups that oppose the adoption of biotechnology, such as the National 
Farmers Union and the Wisconsin Family Farm Defense Fund (see, U.S. Congress, House, 
1987a: 114, 332) and the Rural Advancement Fund (see, Wallis, 1987) represent a 
combination of populist and environmentalist sentiment (see, Browne, 1988). 


11 From an interest group study standpoint, the effort to associate environmentalism 
with traditional folkways and the past can be interpreted as a strategy to broaden 
membership. Mainstream environmental groups, securely established in Washington D.C., 
depend on membership for both fiscal support and clout. In some quarters of contemporary 
commentary, views are being offered that environmental groups are seeking to move 
beyond policy debate over environmental preservation and are seeking instead institutional 
preservation (see, for example, Dowie, 1992). 


12 This observation was offered in an interview with a attache to a Western European 
embassy (February, 1991, Washington D.C.). 
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subsidize their farms because they value community."!3 

Proponents of biotechnology criticize that cultural themes are used by critics and 
opponents as a smokescreen to obscure economic and self-interested motives. But 
proponents themselves are not above tapping into cultural values to advance their ends. 
This has been done by keying in on the darker image of the agrarian myth (see, for 
example, Harbison, 1993). While there is a tendency in our culture to celebrate the sense 
of the traditional and pastoral as encompassed in the agrarian myth, there is also a 
tendency to criticize those who fail to adapt to a changing world. This countervailing 
tendency often focuses on agriculture. Here farmers are portrayed as fearful of change 
and ignorant (see Hofstadter, 1955). Proponents of commercial biotechnology have 
occasionally used this to justify their advocacy of new products and processes. Those who 
resist change are considered backwards, or as one USDA official put it, as "modern day 
luddites."!4 This sentiment was echoed by Representative Dick Armey (D-TX) who wrote 
in an editorial commentary in 1990: 


This last possibility -- that even a single farmer might quit farming -- haunts 
some farm legislators. The guiding spirit of much of our farm policy seems 
to be a desire to freeze the farm economy in time -- to stop all change, 
prevent all efficiencies -- out of fear that somebody in the farming business 
might have to switch jobs. ... More recently, a milk producers' lobby opposed 
the use of a hormone that would vastly increase the production of milk. As 
we move into the competitive 1990's, one of America's largest industries is 
being run by "latter-day luddites" (Armey, 1990:29). 


More reasoned proponents of biotechnology are sensitive to the power of the 
agrarian myth in agricultural related issue framing. As one trade group representative put 
it, the family farm theme has fret well for dissenting farmers "though many family 
farms are family in name only." > Instead of discrediting farmers, or at least the image 
of farmers, these interests seek to work with the image of traditional agriculture. An 
editorial in the trade journal Bio/Technology summed up this perspective: 


Just as environmentalists value the pure qualities of the natural world, 
Americans value the traditional family farm and all that the image conjures 
up. There are those who worry that the emergence of genetic engineering 
and the other tools of biotechnology heralds the downfall of this idealized, 
romanticized American institution. These concerns are genuine yet, at the 


13 Interview with a staff member of a Senate Committee closely involved with 
agricultural policy matters (February 21, 1991. Washington D.C.). 


14 Interview with senior USDA official (January 1990, Washington D.C.). 


15 Interview with Steve Kimbell, Vice President for Public Relations, Animal Health 
Institute. (October 17, 1989, Alexandria, Virginia). 
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same time, the trend toward consolidation that has affected American 
farming patterns has emerged independent of biotechnology. Economies of 
scale demanding significant capital investment offer monetary advantages to 
the larger operations (Blair and Rowan, 1989: 840). 


To dispel fears and resistance by farmer and customer alike, proponents of 
biotechnology have sought to frame biotechnology in context of traditional agricultural 
practices. In this regard, biotechnology is characterized as just another in a long line of 
farming practices that have been developed and applied since the dawn of civilization (see, 
for example, U.S. Congress, 1987a: 47; Strauss, 1989: 24). In this context progress is 
characterized as positive and beneficial. Portrayed as an incremental advance, proponents 
seek to cloak biotechnology in the comfort of familiarity. Industry and trade group 
representatives have actively promoted this characterization (see, for example, U.S. 
Congress, 1986b; Animal Health Institute, 1989, Industrial Biotechnology Association, 1984; 
1989; Strauss, 1989). David Jackson, a vice president with the biotechnology firm Genex 
explained in testimony before the Senate Environment and Public Works Committee in 1984 
that: 


The focus on genetic engineering is something of a "red herring." Many 
people believe that an organism that has been modified by genetic 
engineering is somehow wholly different from normal organisms or from 
variants of normal organisms which are obtained by conventional genetic 
mutation and selection programs or by conventional breeding programs, 
techniques that have been used by man for the genetic manipulation of his 
environment for thousands of years (U.S. Congress, Senate, 1984: 83). 


During the Reagan and Bush administrations, both the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the Food and Drug Administration were vocal proponents of agricultural biotechnology. 
In their advocacy, agency officials often portrayed biotechnology in incremental terms, as 
no different than traditional agricultural practices. For example, during a USDA sponsored 
forum on agricultural biotechnology. an FDA official commented, "the myth of 
biotechnology is new rather than ancient needs to be dispelled." He observed that the new 
biotechnology is a "refinement" of older biotechnologies dating back to the times of the 
Babylonians, who discovered the process of fermentation, and not a set of "technological 
disjunctions, as was the advent of nuclear fission" (U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1987: 
10). 

Part of the imperative of progress is to establish the need to adopt and develop new 
technologies to address current problems and demands. In the case of agricultural 
biotechnology, the need for increased world-wide food production is often advanced to 
legitimize the application of agricultural biotechnology. Here agricultural biotechnology 
is held up as an example of the promise of progress. Some celebrate biotechnology because 
of its ability to increase food production world-wide and contribute to third world economic 
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development. !® For example, in 1988, Senator Christopher Bond (R-MO) commented: 


We recognize that food needs perhaps are going to double shortly after the 
year 2000. But one of the exciting things we are looking at in many areas is 
the ability to increase production significantly through biotechnology and 
genetic engineering. We have to continue to explore new ways to produce 
food more efficiently, as we feed greater numbers of people (U.S. Congress, 
House, 1988d: 18). 


Just as the motives of many of those critical of biotechnology need to be considered 
in context of value based perspectives towards the preservation of environment and society 
from the forces of technological progress, so to do the views of many of those who have 
championed biotechnology. For many have done so in reflection of a cultural bias towards 
technological progress and the rewards that it can bring for society and economy. One only 
has to look at the recent emphasis placed on "critical technologies" by both the Bush and 
Clinton administrations to see this perspective at work. 

As the experience of biotechnology displays, the contrasting images of progress, one 
of the risk and threat of change and the other of the promise of the future, have played 
an important role in this issue's evolution. Biotechnology has been placed in context both 
by those with a vested stake in biotechnology, be it commercial interests developing new 
biotechnologies or farmers who may have to adopt them, and by those attracted to 
biotechnology as a means of expressing more abstract concerns about the fate of nature 
and society in the face of technological change. By linking such technical issues as bovine 
growth hormones and genetically engineered crops to issues of the sanctity of life, the 
demise of nature, and the deterioration of rural tradition, economic and risk questions 
attendant with biotechnology have been made inordinately complex. Faced not only with 
the specificities of a new science, but the emotion of culture, policymakers have been hard 
pressed to develop policy responses and regimes to regulate biotechnology (see Plein and 
Webber, 1989; Plein 1990). It is to the difficulties of policy choices and policy making that 
we now turn. 


Policy Choices and the Dilemma of Progress 


Although often considered a "new issue" congressional consideration of biotechnology 
extends back to at least 1968 (see Plein, 1990). When reviewing the history of policy 
consideration of biotechnology a number of themes emerge. First, is a tendency to 
exaggerate the immediacy of research findings, extrapolating preliminary findings to the 
threshold of application. Second, policymakers have frequently framed biotechnological 


16 Interview with a member of NIH Recombinant DNA Advisory Committee (February 
1991, Bethesda, Maryland). 
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research and development in moral or ethical terms. Assigned such importance, 
policymakers have frequently advocated policy action to anticipate adoption and 
application. Yet pronouncements on the importance of this "new" issue have not been 
followed through with effective policy action. Since the 1980's, efforts to coordinate 
federal policy, especially in regard to research and product regulation, have fallen short. 
The reasons for this are many and complex, among them being turf battles between and 
among congressional committees and federal agencies, partisan divisions over the 
appropriate role of government in enhancing and regulating scientific research and 
technological developments, technical disagreement over appropriate measures of risk, and 
intense pressures from various constituents and interest groups (see Shapiro, 1989; Office 
of Technology Assessment, 1991; President's Council on Competitiveness, 1991; Plein, 
1990). The lack of policy resolution only intensifies the ambiguities and uncertainties 
surrounding biotechnology. Without closure, resolution, or even sustained attention to the 
problems associated with biotechnology, value concerns remain important elements of issue 
framing and consideration. 

One of the distinguishing characteristics of biotechnology, and indeed many 
technological issues, is that there is little distinction between basic and applied research 
in the field. For example, mapping the human genome is essentially basic research. But 
each new finding is scrutinized as if on the threshold of application. Thus, the discovery 
of a gene which is linked to cancer raises questions of medical and insurance implications, 
rather than more reflective questions focusing on the predictive value of the discovery. 
As the barriers between basic and applied research have fallen, the most elemental 
research has come under public and policy scrutiny. Because of the current premium 
placed on the utility of research, scientists and researchers unwittingly contribute to this 
phenomena. This is reinforced by a common practice among scientists and the press to 
extrapolate, sometimes sensationally, from preliminary findings (see Nelkin, 1987). The 
tendency to develop premature linkages between discovery and application is both reflected 
in, and reinforced by, policy arena consideration of advances in research. 

The quotes below illustrate how the gap between basic research and application is 
often perceived as narrow. Both apply to "advances" in biotechnological research and are 
separated by a near twenty year span. One is from a Congressional Research Service 
report published in 1972 and another from a 1990 article by then Director of the National 
Center for Human Genome Research James Watson: 


The science of genetics is rapidly moving out of the realm of theoretical 
research and into the more politically sensitive region of applied science. The 
technological capability to alter the course of human evolution is relatively 
close at hand. A need for assessment of this progress has already been 
identified and concern has been expressed to a point for making objective 
decisions may have already been passed for some of the issues (U.S. 
Congress, House, 1972: 41). 


On one hand, this knowledge undoubtedly will lead to a much deeper 
understanding of many of the worst diseases that plague human existence. 
Thus, there are strong ethical reasons to obtain this genetic knowledge as 
fast as possible and with all our might. On the other hand, the knowledge 
that some of us as individuals have inherited disease-causing genes is certain 
to bring unwanted grief unless appropriate therapies are developed. So it is 
imperative that we begin to educate our nation's people on the genetic 
options that they as individuals may have to choose among (Watson, 
1990a:46). 


Writing in 1966, Noble Laureate Joshua Lederberg, commented in an article in the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists that, "Inevitably, biological knowledge weighs many 
human beings with a personal responsibility for decisions that were once relegated to divine 
providence" (1966b: 6). The responsibility of these decisions tend to fall on elected and 
public officials who bear responsibility for policymaking and implementation. These ethical 
questions provide a contextual basis for issue consideration, decision, and action. In this 
regard, the following observation, offered by Senator John Tunney (D-CA) in 1972 is 
illustrative: 


The ethical questions raised by the possibilities implicit in genetic 
engineering are no less fundamental than the issue of free choice, the quality 
of life, the community of man, and the future of man himself. 


Thus it becomes evident that one's own sense of ethics, one's personal view 
of right or wrong, one's own standards of conduct or moral code, are 
essential components of decision making in this extremely sensitive area 
(Congressional Record, 1972: S 18388). 


Senator Tunney's comments reflect that policy decisions are ultimately the product 
of personal and not institutional factors. For a Member of Congress, being astride the 
horns of the dilemma of progress is uncomfortable indeed. One does not want to be seen 
as a luddite, nor does one want to be considered a blind disciple of progress. During a 
House Science and Technology Committee hearing on regulatory policy, Representative 
George Brown (D-CA) emphasized the need to be cautious: 


Let me just say something that shouldn't need to be said: none of the 
members of this committee are anti-science or anti-technology. We are 
strong supporters of it. But also, most of us have been around long enough 
to have perceived occasional situations where something went wrong. I don't 
see in any of your testimony any reflection of the possibility that something 
could go wrong (U.S. Congress, House, 1985: 169). 


A good example of how cultural values can be manifested in policy action can be 
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found in the earliest congressional deliberations on biotechnology. In 1968, legislation, 
calling for the establishment of a Health Science and Society Commission, sought to 
identify and anticipate ethical and value concerns associated with rapid advances in 
biomedicine (see U.S. Congress, Senate, 1968). The bill was sponsored by Senator Walter 
Mondale (D-MN) and in advocating its adoption, the Senator played heavy on whether the 
pursuit of knowledge was a worthy cause in and of itself. Mondale warned: 


[T]his society is in a constant race to keep up with the advancing 
technologies, understand them, and see that they are put to constructive 
use. We have been too late, too secret, and too superficial in too many 
cases. 


One of the results is the terror of automation-produced unemployment. 
Another is the terror of nuclear holocaust. 


A third might be the terror of a brave new world. But in this case, we have 
an opportunity for previous, public, and penetrating examination of the 
implications of the developing technology in health science (U.S. Congress, 
Senate, 1968: 6). 


Mondale realized that the tide or progress could not be turned back, instead government 
must somehow anticipate the consequences and harness progress for the greatest good. 


Quoting noted scientist and ecologist Barry Commoner, Mondale commented: 


We are today witnessing the inevitable impact of the tidal wave created by 
the scientific revolution more than a half century old. It is simply too late 
to declare a moratorium on the progress of science. ...The real question is 
not whether we should use our new knowledge, but how to use it (U.S. 
Congress, Senate, 1968: 445, emphasis in the original). 


This sentiment that progress can't be stopped has echoed on in biotechnology policy 
deliberations. In 1976, during the recombinant DNA research debate, Senator Edward 
Kennedy (D-MA) made this observation: 


Recombinant DNA research presents a prototype of the problems our society 
will face over and over again as technology develops. The issues go far 
beyond safety questions -- in many ways these are the easiest to answer. 
The real problem is to understand the social consequences of what science 
can now enable us to do (U.S. Congress, Senate, 1976: 1). 


The next year, during hearings investigating options for recombinant DNA research 
regulation, Senator Dale Bumpers (D-ARK) echoed Kennedy's sentiments, noting: 


P + 
H 


The human species has been evolving for probably more than 3 million years, 
and during that entire period we have learned about nature and developed 
new technologies -- starting with fire and with the wheel. Thus far there 
have been no fatal mistakes, but there is surely no assurance that the next 
bit of knowledge or the newest technological development will be harmless. 
Each day is a new one for the world, and it is increasingly clear that if we 
do not use reason in the development of human knowledge, the consequences 
could be tragic. We may already regret the way we have used advances in 
research on nuclear physics (U.S. Congress, Senate, 1977b: 52). 


Over a decade later, policymakers were still grappling with the dilemma of progress and 
manifested in biotechnology. Speaking in support of legislation designed to coordinate 
regulatory policy, Senator Orrin Hatch (R-UT), commented: 


We don't know just how far science can go in this new world of 
biotechnology. We need to ensure that the genie we are letting out of the 
bottle serves us rather than destroys us (Congressional Record, 1988: $8071). 


Faced with an uncertainty and ambiguity regarding progress, policymakers appear 
hesitant. Strong calls for anticipatory planning are seldom followed through with policy 
action. Through the course of biotechnology's evolution as a policy issue, it becomes clear 
that many policymakers see the need for anticipatory action in context of the lessons of 
the recent past. In the case of biotechnology, comparisons to the lack of planning and 


anticipation regarding the nuclear revolution have frequently been used to frame 
biotechnology policy proposals. Thus in 1968, Senator Walter Mondale, commenting on 
advances in biomedicine, noted: 


These developments are as dramatic as the dawning of the nuclear age. And 
some of them, like genetic manipulation and behavior control, are potentially 
as dangerous. Their potential benefits to human physical and mental health 
are tremendous, of course. But our experience with the atom teaches us that 
we must look closely at the implications of what we do (U.S. Senate, 1968: 
6). 


And in hearings held by the House Committee on Science and Technology in 1977, 
Representative Richard Ottinger (D-NY) commented: 


I believe, for example, that we failed to assess the potential effects of 
nuclear fission in public dialogue and therefore failed to establish adequate 
understanding of both potential hazards and the needs for societal controls. 
We must not move so rapidly toward this new horizon of genetic knowledge 
that we fail to exercise the most careful and comprehensive reigns (U.S. 
Congress, House, 1977a: 3). 


And some eight years later, the nuclear analogy still found resonance, with then 
Representative Albert Gore (D-TN) commenting: 


I believe that biotechnology has more potential to reshape the world as we 
know it than any other technology besides nuclear power. This time the 
public policy implications should be handled a little bit better than the 
implications of technology have been handled in the past (Gore, 1985: 13). 


The applications of the lessons of history, especially the nuclear power analogy, 
suggests another constant in policymaker consideration of biotechnology -- a deep-seated 
ambivalence towards progress and the appropriate role of government in dealing with it. 
This may help explain why Congress is reluctant to legislate "progress". Like other issues 
of ethical and cultural import, it is difficult to reach agreement, forge consensus, or force 
decision on issues involving progress.. 7 As one interest group representative put it, 
"Congress is a difficult arena to deal with ethical issues. It doesn't deal well with the gray 
areas. Congress can't decide where life begins [in \ sate to abortion policy], how can they 
deal with human genes and [transgenic] animals?" l 

Ethical challenges introduce an element of paralysis into the policymaking process. 
The cultural value component of an issue broadcasts the importance for resolution. But by 
its nature, value issues cannot be resolved, instead they are irresovlable constants in the 
policy stream. In the case of biotechnology, policymakers have groped with this reality. 
Senator John Tunney (D-CA) raised this concern in a speech given in 1972 where he 
commented: "I would suggest that man should exercise the utmost caution in this sensitive 
field and that decision which will be genetically irreversible might require a wisdom which 
we do not possess" (Congressional Record, 1972: 18390). Senator Edward Kennedy (D-MA) 
echoed this sentiment in 1976 when he observed, "As long as the development of technology 
outstrips man's capacity to understand the implications of that technology, the chances for 
serious errors in judgement are increased and the possibility of serious social disruption is 
very real" (U.S. Congress, Senate, 1976: 1). But the questions framed by Senators Tunney 
and Kennedy in the 1970's, and echoed by others before and after in the long evolution of 
biotechnology remained unresolved. 


17 For the record, Congress has a similar body for considering ethical issues relating 
to advances in such areas as medical biotechnology. The Congressional Biomedical Ethics 
Board was established in 1985 and consists of 12 members of Congress and is directed to 
report periodically to the full Congress on its investigations (Congressional Research 
Service, 1989: CRS-49). The board has not been a player in biotechnology policy issues. 


18 Interview with a representative of an animal welfare group (October 1989, 
Washington D.C.). 
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Conclusion 


The evolution of biotechnology as a policy issue illustrates how cultural influences 
shape issue images over time. In specific, competing images of progress, deeply rooted in 
our culture, provide an enduring element in biotechnology issue framing. On one hand, 
biotechnology has been associated with the negative prospects of progress: the decay of 
moral and ethical values, the decline of tradition, the threat to individualism and 
independence, and the demise of nature. On the other hand, biotechnology has been 
associated with the positive prospects of progress: the elimination of disease and the 
improvement of public health, bountiful agricultural production, the pursuit of knowledge, 
and economic prosperity. These contrasting images of biotechnology, based on deeply 
entrenched social value questions and expressed through myth, analogy, and historical 
association have framed biotechnology as a "dilemma of progress." 

The temptation to apply knowledge before fathoming the moral and ethical 
consequences of action is as old as the myth of the expulsion of Adam and Eve from the 
Garden of Eden and of Prometheus chained to the mountain. Expression of this dilemma 
of progress is also as new as this summer's blockbuster movie Jurassic Park with its 
message not to tinker with the design of nature. Yet the cultural imperative to explore 
and discover is an irresistable force. Other touchstones of our culture, such as the 
enlightenment and the popularity of scientific advances at various points in the 20th 
century, testify to the emphasis placed on "progress." These contrasting images of progress 
create the "dilemma of progress." 

Issues framed as a dilemma of progress help to spark general interest in public 
circles and provide policymakers with difficult matters for consideration and decision. 
The presence of cultural themes helps to raise public interest in a topic and helps to 
motivate the participation of groups and interests that might not otherwise become 
involved in an issue. The framing of an issue in context of value concerns, then, becomes 
a key factor in the politics of policy and issue definition. Contesting interests will seek 
to frame an issue in a manner which is advantageous to their position. Those with a vested 
stake in an issue, such as biotechnology, use cultural themes as a means of legitimizing 
their position, expanding the scope of conflict, and mobilizing support. But there are also 
those interests which are drawn to issue debate because of the opportunity they see to use 
a salient issue as a vehicle for more abstract, less recognized concerns. Adding to this 
diversity of participants seeking to frame an issue, are agents of popular culture, in press 
and entertainment, that offer observations and interpretations of their own. Issue framing, 
then, is not the sole domain of those interests with a clear stake in an issue. Rather it is 
a complex process in which those with a vested stake in the issue are but a component of 
the proceedings. 

It is little wonder then that policymakers are hesitant to act on complex policy 
issues which present value dilemmas. Given the complexity of issue definition and the 
inherent value dynamics of many policy issues, especially those centered on social and 
technological change, policymakers seem reluctant to pursue policy actions beyond raising 
questions regarding a new issue and acknowledging the importance of policy action. Unable 
to come to sense of "definition" of an issue, policy alternatives, compromise, and decision 
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is difficult to achieve. And as the troubled policy history of biotechnology points out, the 
lack of policy decision or guidance reinforces the ambiguity that surrounds the value 
dimensions of an issue. _ 

The reliance on cultural themes illustrate the manner in which policy issues are 
shaped by forces beyond the immediate technical and physical properties that make up an 
issue. In this sense, issues are social constructs (see Blumer, 1971; Moyer and Clignet, 
1980) created by interpretative activities that frame an issue in context of associated 
cultural, social, and institutional themes. Policy analysts should not discount the effect 
or role of cultural context in the shaping of issues and policy responses. 
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*...[t somewhat startled me to overhear a number of ladies, highly respectable in appearance, proposing to fling their gowns and petticoats 
into the flames, and assume the garb, together with the manners, duties, offices, and responsibilities, of the opposite sex.” 
--"Earth’s Holocaust" 


Near the middle of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s first major and most successful novel, The Scarlet 
Letter, a tale ostensibly concerned primarily with the private and public consequences of adultery, 
guilt and revenge, the reader encounters this remarkable passage: 


Indeed, the same dark question often rose into her [Hester Prynne’s] mind, 
with reference to the whole race of womanhood. Was existence worth accepting, 
even to the happiest among them? As concerned her own individual existence, she 
had long ago decided in the negative, and dismissed the point as settled. A tendency 
to speculation, though it may keep woman quiet, as it does man, yet makes her sad. 
She discerns, it may be, such a hopeless task before her. As a first step, the whole 
system of society is to be torn down, and built up anew. Then, the very nature of the 
opposite sex, or its long hereditary habit, which has become like nature, is to be 
essentially modified, before woman can be allowed to assume what seems a fair and 
suitable position. Finally, all other difficulties being obviated, woman cannot take 
advantage of these preliminary reforms, until she herself shall have undergone a still 
mightier change; in which, perhaps, the ethereal essence, wherein she has her truest 
life, will be found to have evaporated. A woman never overcomes these problems 
by any exercise of thought. They are not to be solved, or only in one way. If her 
heart chance to come uppermost, they vanish.’ 


And, near the end of the novel, Hawthorne relates how Hester, many years after the tragic events 
that form the core of the narrative, would attempt to assuage the broken hearts of women coming 
to her for advice and solace: 


...Hester comforted and counselled them as best she might. She assured them, too, 
of her firm belief, that, at some brighter period, when the world should have grown 
ripe for it, in Heaven’s own time, a new truth would be revealed, in order to establish 
the whole relation between man and woman on a surer ground of mutual happiness.’ 


These passages suggest that Hawthorne’s interest in laying before the public this sad story of sin and 
persecution transcended the exploration of the emotions of guilt and revenge, or even the 


'"Earth’s Holocaust,” from Mosses from an Old Manse, in The Complete Short Stories of Nathaniel Hawthorne (Garden City: 
Hanover House, 1959), p. 404. 


?Nathaniel Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter, p. 182. All quotes from Hawthorne’s novels are from: The Complete Novels and Selected 
Tales of Nathaniel Hawthorne, edited by Norman Holmes Pearson (New York: The Modern Library, 1937). 


*The Scarlet Letter, p. 240. 
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exploration of the American polity’s founding and transformations.* The above glimpses into Hester 
Prynne’s speculations provided by the sympathetic narrator Hawthorne point to his widest intention 
in revealing her suffering and thoughts: the promulgation of a new order between the sexes in the 
world. Moreover, the themes of the respective characters of the sexes, their proper relations, and 
the desirable political and legal context of their relations are the abiding concern of all his novels.° 
Hawthorne’s novels lay out a teaching: that teaching is a feminist one, in so far as he wishes a world 
which is vastly different from the traditional world around him, one which, with certain exaggera- 
tions, is also the world which produced Hester Prynne’s suffering. In the world governed by the 
"new truth" with which Hester soothed the feminine wounds of her contemporaries, women would 
enter into the wider stream of human life beyond the domestic sphere, assuming a voice in their own 
political governance and even securing their economic independence, at least to some degree. Their 
domestic relations, too, would be founded in an equal friendship with their husbands. In sum, the 
general subordination of women to men as a political class and the specific subordination of wives 
to husbands would give way to an arrangement more firmly grounded in Nature. With Mary 
Wollstonecraft, Abigail Adams, Margaret Fuller and others, Hawthorne saw--and welcomed--the 
change in the status of women in the world as part of the ever-increasing awareness of natural rights 
and equality that was revolutionizing the human condition everywhere. Yet, his embrace of feminist 
transformation, like his embrace of revolutionary changes born of a resort to Nature, was signifi- 
cantly tempered and accompanied by a warning.° If the overcoming of subordination would free 


“The Scarlet Letter, as a whole including "The Custom House" introduction, contrasts three different "Americas" with one another: 
the Puritan origins, in which the public realm has all but eclipsed the private realm with the (attempted) triumph of the common and the 
spiritual over the individual and the bodily; the present Salem, in which the public realm has all but disappeared as the common has come 
to serve private interest as demonstrated by the spoils system and the animality of the occupants of the Custom House; and the 
description of the Salem of the Revolutionary period, a "mean" between public and private goods, alive with a balance of commercial 
energy and patriotic devotion. 


5Nina Baym, "Thwarted Nature: Nathaniel Hawthorne as Feminist," American Novelists Revisited: Essays in Feminist Criticism 
(Boston: G.K. Hall, 1982), p. 62. Baym also views "the question of women" as central in Hawthorne’s work, although primarily from his 
own attempts to work through his own confusion and guilt. Because Hawthorne had artistic sensitivities that elevated his awareness above 
men of his time, yet portrayed women as victimized according to the reality of the times (perhaps even pandering to the desires of his 
male readers), he, his characters and his readers are "obsessed by their fantasies of women, controlled by them (and, as controllers of 
women, they engulf women in their fantasies as well)." But see also her very fine, somewhat more sober and straightforward account of 
women in his whole literary career, which argues for his "feminist" sympathies: The Shape of Hawthorne’s Career (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1976). Aesthetic Headaches: Women and a Masculine Poetics in Poe, Melville, and Hawthorne, by Leland S. Person, 
Jr. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1988), likewise argues the centrality of the question of gender in Hawthorne’s works. Person 
argues that, although Hawthorne’s (and Poe’s and Melville’s) writing occasionally suffers from "phallocentric” and "narcissistic" tendencies, 
Hawthorne genuinely tried to incorporate a feminine perspective into his "masculine poetics" (pp. 4-7). Yet, Person suggests that 
Hawthorne’s interest is primarily psychological or aesthetic, whereby women in his fiction are employed to work out his own internal 
struggles or to embody the artistic tensions between objectification and subjective experience: "None of these three [including Hawthorne} 
writers was very interested in examining the social and political status of women.” I would argue that Hawthorne is more self-aware--of 
his own internal reality, of the psychology of his readers and certainly aware of the profound political and social issues which contain and 
shape the problem of gender--than these accounts give him credit. Moreover, as Catherine Zuckert has demonstrated, the foundations 
and configuration of politics is central for Hawthorne (see below), a conclusion that more satisfyingly explains his preoccupation with 
gender. However, freed from the conceptual and jargonistic excesses of "feminist" criticism, the above accounts often provide valuable 
insight into Hawthorne’s overall intentions and many aspects of the particular works. 


‘See Catherine H. Zuckert, Natural Right and the American Imagination: Political Philosophy in Novel Form (Savage: Rowman 
and Littlefield, 1990) for an elaboration of Hawthorne’s complex use of Nature as a standard for social life, especially pp. 90-92. Zuckert 
argues that Hawthorne’s overall teaching regarding nature and convention is that human happiness, given the complexity of the passions, 
requires a delicate balance of natural ends and conventional restraints. At the core of Hawthorne’s moderate feminism is the same 
balance. 
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women from the tyranny of men, it could also destroy women’s happiness in the world, let alone the 
proper foundations of social life. Although Hawthorne was a feminist, he was a cautious one. His 
teaching regarding the proper relations of the sexes was rooted in a vivid presentation of their 
differences, some of which stemmed from Nature itself and some from convention. In the quest for 
social and political equality, those differences (regardless of their provenance) could only be ignored 
at the psychic peril of women and men and the larger justice and stability of society. As we shall 
see, the relations between the sexes, more than any other issue in human life for Hawthorne, raised 
the question of the character, strength and pervertability of the passions. Hawthorne’s teachings 
about women’s place in the world is an attempt to create a truly happier and juster place for them 
without destroying the possibility of happiness and justice. Without presenting an elaborate program 
for reform, Hawthorne’s novels do provide clues for constructing the institutional and attitudinal 
changes he considered necessary to women’s "fair and suitable position.” We shall trace through his 
five major novels, beginning with his first novel, Fanshawe, and concluding with The Marble Faun, 
his view of the sexes and their proper relations.’ We shall then be in a position to consider better 
whether or not Hawthorne has anything important to say to men and women in the present 
regarding the best direction for the ongoing revolution in "the whole system of society.” 


Fanshawe 


Fanshawe, Hawthorne’s first novel--and first, anonymous publication--is a clumsy blend of 
adventure story and character study. There is no comprehensive look at the place of women in 
society, but the novel does examine the relationship between men and women, presenting themes 
that recur through Hawthorne’s later and more successful works. It is the story of Fanshawe, a 
reclusive and hard-working student at Harley College (a second-order New England college), who 
almost marries Ellen Langton, the beautiful ward of the president of Harley, Dr. Melmoth. Ellen, 
who has fallen in love with Fanshawe’s spirited friend and fellow student, Edward Wolcott, is about 
to be deceived into marriage by a sinister stranger, Butler, born and raised in the locality but now 
away for many years in questionable pursuits. When his deceit fails, Butler abducts Ellen, but 
Fanshawe rescues her. From gratitude, Ellen offers to marry Fanshawe. Out of nobility or friendship 
or a simple recognition of Ellen’s love for Edward Wolcott, he demurs, paving the way for Edward 
and Ellen to marry. Fanshawe eventually studies himself to death at the age of twenty, while Ellen 
and Edward spend the rest of their lives together in a marriage "uncommonly happy": "Ellen’s 
gentle, almost imperceptible, but powerful influence drew her husband away from the passions and 
pursuits that would have interfered with domestic felicity; and he never regretted the worldly 
distinction of which she thus deprived him." 

The novel is really about successful and failed pairings between men and women, and what 
happens to men when they fail to marry. There are three couples contrasted in Fanshawe: Dr. and 
Mrs. Melmoth, Hugh and Dame Crombie (the former Widow Hutchins) and Ellen Langton/Edward 


"By confining myself to Hawthorne’s novels, I do not mean to imply that his tales and short stories are devoid of guidance as to 
women’s identities and the problem of gender; indeed, there are often remarkable passages bearing on this issue contained in them. 
But, the "novel" is a more substantial attempt to recreate and imagine the world, with far more character development. I suggest that 
it is in his novels that Hawthorne primarily elaborated his major themes, including the place of women. 


*Fanshawe, p. 80. 
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Wolcott (and the two potential couples of Ellen/Fanshawe and Ellen/Butler). In each of these 
couples, the female offers stability, rootedness and connection with the real world. In the case of 
Dr. Melmoth, good-natured, spiritual and ineffectual, his wife is presented as something of a shrew 
at the beginning of the novel. As the story unfolds, however, and Dr. Melmoth is called upon to 
act to aid in Ellen’s rescue, it is Mrs. Melmoth who directs him and initiates his movements--he is 
utterly at a loss as to how to proceed practically, and actually recognizes her "common sense" and 
"firmer mind." 

Hugh Crombie is the inn-keeper who often plays host to the students at Harley. He is 
remarkable in the story not only for the role that he plays in enabling Butler to carry out certain 
aspects of his plan to marry Ellen, but also because the two were companions in their youth, often 
associated in pranks and delinquency. The two stand as contrasts: both started out down life’s path 
into criminality, but only Butler ended up so. Crombie, on the other hand, married the Widow 
Sarah Hutchins and underwent a transformation. As Butler attempts to enlist him in his scheme, 
he finds that his former friend has become honest, law-abiding and even soft-hearted, so much so 
that he is forced to ask: "Why, Hugh, what has come over you since we last met? Have we not 
done twenty worse deeds of a morning, and laughed over them at night?” Crombie replies that his 
"conscience has grown unreasonably tender within the last two years." Butler, too, once had, and 
still has, occasional bursts of sadness, sympathy and longing to join the ranks of society, but these 
moods usually pass in bitter loneliness, outweighed by his opinion that his life already contains too 
much evil in it to repent. Nothing or no one has ever entered his life since he deserted his widowed 
mother in his youth. His plan to entrap Ellen Langton in marriage stems only from the desire for 
wealth and respectability, and the peculiar opportunity that her father’s status as a sea-faring 
merchant affords him. 

Edward Wolcott, the man whom Ellen finally marries, is a handsome, spirited, but proud and 
hot-tempered young man. Because of his hurt vanity, for example, he becomes drunk and violent 
in Crombie’s inn, and, to assuage his damaged pride, almost entangles himself in a pistol duel with 
Butler (from which Crombie rescues him). He eventually learns to govern his temper and restrain 
his easily-awakened jealousies, primarily in response to seeing the effect that his behavior has upon 
Ellen. And, as mentioned earlier, Ellen ties him down to domesticity by the end of the novel, which 
more than compensates for his incipient urge for worldly distinction. 

Elien Langton, the central female character of the novel, is the only daughter of a merchant 
father absorbed in the pursuit of wealth, who realizes, too late, that his wealth means nothing 
compared to the potential marital bliss that he has sacrificed in the pursuit of his career." Before 
he can return to resume his paternal relationship with Ellen, though, he must finish his business 
dealings in another country, and asks Dr. and Mrs. Melmoth to assume responsibility for her.’ 
Ellen is extraordinarily but accessibly beautiful, attractive without being intimidating. Most 
important, she infuses everything around her with sunny enthusiasm and a good-natured devotion 


*Fanshawe, p. 47. 
Fanshawe, p. 31. 
"Fanshawe, p. 6. 


"Although Dr. Melmoth consents unhesitatingly--having always desired children, Mrs. Melmoth resists: "for women cannot, so readily 
as men, bestow upon the offspring of others those affections that nature intended for their own..." Fanshawe, p. 8. 
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and skill in the domestic arts, all wielded with attentive love. Moreover, her own education in the 
liberal arts is not inconsiderable, as the young men at Harley have discovered as they try to attract 
her attention with sweet verses in Latin, Greek and Hebrew. She is, however, attracted to Edward 
by virtue of his handsome features, which promised to be "manly and dignified” when fully adult, his 
"respectable" character as a scholar, and his gentlemanly disposition. 

But the novel is named for Fanshawe, so his dilemma is the one that Hawthorne wishes to 
focus his readers’ attention upon. Fanshawe is introduced into the story as a shy, retiring, young 
man, barely connected with the world but through his studies. Although his health is in decline from 
overwork, so much so that Dr. Melmoth has instructed him to take daily horse rides to improve it, 
he "was possessed of a face and form such as Nature bestows on none but her favorites."” 
Fanshawe is, in other words, all potential. Although gifted by nature, he cannot actualize those gifts 
in adult human society. He is "unconnected with the world, unconcerned in its feelings, and uninflu- 
enced by it in any of his pursuits” and led on, in fact by the desire to attain immortality through his 
studies. Hawthorne reveals to the reader, disclosing the part of Fanshawe’s "inmost heart" hidden 
even to himself, that this longing for immortality is actually a concealed "dream of undying fame." 
He deeply desires the goods of the world, but cannot attain them--perhaps because his imagination 
is uncontainable, therefore setting up an unbridgeable distance between what he desires and what 
he can attain. On meeting Ellen and Edward riding one day, he falls in love with her, although 
never entertains any hope of fulfilling his longings. Although galvanized into heroism by the threat 
to her,’> he relinquishes the possibility of marrying her and returns to his fatal studies. Fanshawe 
is an adolescent who never makes the transition into concrete adulthood.”© Longing for the world 
and its goods, but lost in unfocussed passion, abstraction and imagination, he passes from its 
precincts. Although he would seem to be the opposite of Butler, he is as unrooted--and just as lost 
and wandering in the realm of self and selfishness. And each of the other males, as like and unlike 
Fanshawe or Butler as they may be, would have suffered the same fate as these two had he not 
married. 

In Fanshawe Hawthorne lays out most of the major themes that will dominate his subsequent 
important fiction.’ The relations between men and women are central to understanding our 
happiness, our psychology and our fates in society. Because of both natural potential and 
conventional shaping, men and women are different from each other, and need each other. The 
major psychological traits of men and women fall along these lines: men are more "abstract," given 
to living in the world of, and under the sway of, society’s external opinion and the unfocussed 


“Fanshawe, p. 11. 
“Fanshawe, p. 14. 


'SAlthough, as Nina Baym points out, it is an unusually passive heroism: Butler meets his death accidently when he falls from the 
cliff where Fanshawe has been standing and staring at him (The Shape of Hawthorne’s Career, p. 29). 


‘Ibid. 


"Moreover, the characters in Fanshawe prefigure the great characters in the subsequent novels. Aspects of Fanshawe can be seen 
in Arthur Dimmesdale and Miles Coverdale. Even Roger Chillingworth, buried in his studies until his vital juices nearly evaporate, save 
for the love of domination and revenge, could be what Fanshawe might have become had he lived. Phoebe Pyncheon is a more mature 
and reflective Ellen Langton. Judge Pyncheon is an older and more successful Butler, rapacious for wealth and position, and willing to 
reduce women to instrumentalities of his ambition. Hollingsworth himself is an odd combination of self-deceiving, self-centered otherness 
(Fanshawe) and ruthlessness (Butler). 
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passions attached to it.'"* Women are more tied with the internal and the domestic, with sympathy 
and concrete reality. True, the social world that forms the background of the novel is the traditional 
and conventional world of male worldliness and female domesticity, and goes uncriticised in 
Hawthorne’s treatment. Yet, the outward dependence of females upon males is subtly and ironically 
reversed. Although the women live in their roles shaped by male expectations, and are therefore 
ostensibly dependent upon them, it is the males who are truly dependent upon the females. Women 
give actuality to men’s capacity to live fully in the world, and a man who fails to connect his life with 
a woman’s either falls into a deformed masculinity, untouched by reality or sympathy, or a deficient 
masculinity, incapable of playing a man’s role in the world. Without the specific, concrete tie to a 
particular female, men become ineffectual, ethereal, superficial, wandering, boyishly selfish adoles- 
cents, unable fully to enter into the world, or, if doing so, fail to develop those traits that are 
necessary for entering into it with honesty, respect for others, or even for society’s conventions. 


The Scarlet Letter 


The Scarlet Letter was the first major work in which Hawthorne did scrutinize the social 
environment of men’s and women’s relationship as much as the relationships themselves."® The 
Puritan community, both as the environment of Hester Prynne’s story and as the forerunner of 
subsequent American communities,” is vividly portrayed, not only as the community in which the 
public realm practically chases out the private, but where men rule completely and visibly.”' It is a 
community that provides neither voice nor refuge to women. The abolition of public and private 


is tantamount to the eradication of gender distinction, the attempt to conventionalize the heart. 
There are four major female characters or sets of characters, representing different degrees 
of the "conventionalized heart": Hester Prynne, Pearl Prynne, Mistress Hibbins and the Puritan 
Women, primarily portrayed in the beginning of the novel, but also briefly at its end. There is a 
spectrum among them, moving from those women who stand firmly within the circle of society--of 
the male society of the Puritan fathers--to those who stand most firmly outside of it, nay, actively 


"*This point is subsequently and clearly developed in Hawthorne’s short story, "Egotism; Or, The Bosom Serpent" from his collection 
published in 1846, Mosses from an Old Manse. The main character, Roderick Elliston, is redeemed from the "serpent" of his self- 
absorption by the return and forgiveness of his wife, Rosina. Elliston cries out: "Could I for one instant forget myself, the serpent might 
not abide within me. It is my diseased self-contemplation that has engendered and nourished him." "Then forget yourself, my husband,” 
said a gentle voice [Rosina’s] above him, "forget yourself in the idea of another." The Complete Short Stories of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(op.cit.), p. 347. 


‘During the twenty-two years between the publication of Fanshawe and The Scarlet Letter, when Hawthorne published his short 
stories, both individually and in collections, he began to turn increasingly to social criticism and especially to the issues of social reform. 
During this period he also lived briefly in the socialistic experiment at Brook Farm, then subsequently married. See Baym, The Shape 
of Hawthorne’s Career, especially Chapters 2 and 3. 


See above, Note 4. 


*The Scarlet Letter, p. 122. Describing Hester's judges on the platform of her disgrace, Hawthorne says of Governor Bellingham 
and the others: "He was not ill fitted to be the head and representative of a community, which owed its origin and progress, and its 
present state of development, not to the impulses of youth, but to the stern and tempered energies of manhood, and the sombre sagacity 
of age; accomplishing so much, precisely because it imagined and hoped so little... The other eminent characters, by whom the chief ruler 
was surrounded...were, doubtless, good men, just, and sage. But, out of the whole human family, it would not have been easy to select 
the same number of wise and virtuous persons, who should be less capable of sitting in judgment on an erring woman’s heart, and 
disentangling its mesh of good and evil, than the sages of rigid aspect towards whom Hester Prynne now turned her face.” See also: 
Baym, The Shape of Hawthorne’s Career, pp. 126-128; 141-142. 
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seek to destroy it. The Puritan women in the crowd of spectators watching Hester’s humiliation at 
the beginning of the novel are distinguished from the men on the platform meting out the 
punishment only in the severity with which they would punish Hester. Devoid of pity or compassion, 
they fault the men for being too merciful; they would inflict either branding or death. Save for the 
young woman clutching her child who senses Hester’s pain (who subsequently dies), there is no 
tenderness among them, no identification with the movements of the heart.” They are women who 
have been fully "socialized," as we would say, fully integrated into the male community around them; 
Hawthorne’s implication is that they are fully "masculinized." At the other end of the spectrum is 
Mistress Hibbins, the unmarried sister of Governor Bellingham, who frolics in the forest as a self- 
proclaimed witch, expressly devoted to the worship of the Devil. Under the protection of her sororal 
relationship to the community’s leader, she (almost) openly rebels against its law and denies its 
beliefs. Close to the Puritan women at the beginning of the novel are the women at the end, still 
firmly within the law and power of the community, yet forced to seek out Hester’s consolation and 
advice (resituated in her cottage at the edge of the Puritan settlement for the remaining years of her 
life), "demanding why they were so wretched, and what the remedy!"’ There is no institution, no 
person, clearly within the fabric of Puritan life that can satisfy the ache of their feminine hearts. 
Hester, ironically, has almost become a part of the Puritan community, performing a function which 
perhaps prevents more women from joining Mistress Hibbins in the forest. In the middle of the 
spectrum are Hester and Pearl. Hester, at the beginning of the novel, is inside the community but 
is pushed outside of it, and eventually chooses to remain on its periphery. Pearl is born out it 
(actually born within its prison, then raised at the edge of the forest), then through the novel moves 
into it. Hester, Dimmesdale and she stand as a complete family in the middle of town first at night 
in the middle of the narrative, then eventually in daylight at its end. Although she eventually finds 
her life in Europe, she lives out her life conventionally as a wife, and happily--presumably the happy 
balance between living within the law and outside of it. 

The two most critical "marriages" are between Hester and Roger Chillingworth and Hester 
and Arthur Dimmesdale. The marriage between Hester and Chillingworth is the "unnatural" 
marriage sanctioned by law and convention; the "marriage" between Hester and Dimmesdale is the 
"natural" marriage unsanctioned by law and convention. The presence of passion is what determines 
the "naturalness" of the relationship. Rather, one should say that the proper balance of friendship 
and passion is the most important factor in a marriage’s naturalness, at least as Hawthorne suggests 
in The Scarlet Letter. What existed between Hester and Chillingworth was an unnatural mixture 
of convenience, admiration and friendship.% Chillingworth, though, had expended most of his 
passion on his studies all his life, and only in his old age had he finally desired an insulation against 
his own loneliness; perhaps, too, a bit of envy at the happiness had by other men had overcome 


”They must even be hushed into silence by a man standing by who is shamed by their harshness (The Scarlet Letter, pp. 114-115). 


*The Scarlet Letter, p. 240. 


The Scarlet Letter, pp. 119, 127-128, 186-188. 
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him.* He had evidently been attracted to Hester because of her youth, her beauty and her 


intellectual gifts and character.”® 

But why did Hester marry Chillingworth? Perhaps with her speculative bent (intensified, but 
not generated by the experience with the scarlet letter) and her talents, she saw the possibility of 
enlarging her world beyond the small English village where she was raised, or perhaps she saw the 
possibility of marital friendship with Chillingworth, whom she viewed as scholarly, kind and just. At 
any rate, both of them seem to admit that the marriage was without love, without passion--perhaps 
even without consummation. Chillingworth admits to having wronged Hester in marrying her. 
Moreover, he intensifies the unnaturalness by sending her on to America from the European city 
where they had been living. Without financial pressure, without religious zeal, without any of the 
contemporary reasons why people wanted to begin their lives anew in America, Chillingworth in 
effect annulled their marriage. Hawthorne does not specify his motives; one can only speculate as 
to his reasons: Did he fear the temptation to Hester of living in an open city with too many 
opportunities to obtain the objects of passion that he was unwilling to satisfy, and therefore hope 
to place her in the relative (and ostensible) austerity of the American Puritan community? Did he 
weary of the necessity of providing her marital companionship, her very youth and passionate 
character serving as a constant reminder of his inability or unwillingness to be her husband? At any 
rate, although Hester does consider her relationship with Dimmesdale to have wronged Chilling- 
worth, she does not consider it to be a sin.?” Perhaps she does not consider her adultery a sin 
because she does not consider her prior marriage to Chillingworth to have been a genuine marriage. 


Leading a celibate life, immersed in a science intended to expand his own reputation and 
power in the world, even if initially undertaken partially for the benefit of humanity,” has 
misshapen Chillingworth’s soul as much as his body was misshapen. On discovering Hester’s 
ignominy, he desires neither to pardon nor to step forward to claim his rightful participation in her 
shame. To acknowledge his marriage might embarrass him as much as it would deprive him of the 
opportunity of revenge; he is as dependent upon public opinion and approbation as Dimmesdale. 
And, after seven years of living for the sole purpose of avenging himself, he has complete fallenly 
out of the human sphere; he has become a "fiend," a devil. His former life set him up for the 
deformity of his latter life. Chillingworth essentially sets himself up as G-d, as the Avenger/Searcher 
of hearts which the Puritans hold G-d to be and as their community tries to be. Like them, he 
recognizes no sanctity to the heart, no rightful sphere of privacy, and therefore, no limit to his 
power. But, ironically, believing himself to be beyond the tyranny of passion, he turns out to be no 
god but a devil, and ends up the misshapen victim of his own passions. 


*The Scarlet Letter, p. 128. Chillingworth to Hester: "But, up to that epoch of my life, I had lived in vain. The world had been so 
cheerless! My heart was a habitation large enough for many guests, but lonely and chill, and without a household fire. I longed to kindle 
one! It seemed not so wild a dream,--old as I was, and sombre as I was, and misshapen as I was,--that the simple bliss, which is scattered 
far and wide, for all mankind to gather up, might yet be mine.” 


**The Scarlet Letter, p. 187. Chillingworth to Hester: "Thou hadst great elements. Peradventure, hadst thou met earlier with a better 
love than mine, this evil had not been. I pity thee, for the good that has been wasted in thy nature.” 


The Scarlet Letter, p. 128, Hester to Chillingworth: "I have greatly wronged thee."; p. 200, Hester to Dimmesdale: "What we did had 
a consecration of its own. We felt it so! We said so to each other! Hast thou forgotten it?” 


*The Scarlet Letter, p. 186. 
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Dimmesdale’s progressive madness and loss of vitality also stem from his inability to find 
rootedness in feminine domesticity or sympathy, driving him tragically and unsuccessfully to exhaust 
his identity solely in his public role as preacher. Ironically, his "marriage" to Hester derives from 
the same source as Chillingworth’s avoiding of natural marriage: leading one’s life as if the private 
and the feminine were negligible. Like Chillingworth, he had devoted his life to his studies and to 
his public mission, even coming to the Puritan community unwed. When he met Hester, the 
potential joy of experiencing natural love and passion--possessing its own “consecration"--snapped 
the restraints of his attachment to the law and the faith that grounded his public identity. Because 
he has no real private identity to rely upon, unlike Hester, to whom nature had granted the natural 
effects of their passionate union, Dimmesdale can never publicly confess his sin. In Hester’s 
punishment he sees that the Puritan community around ‘him has no tolerance for lapses in the 
private realm (seeing it only as the realm of sin), and therefore no forgiveness. The only way that 
he can remain a Puritan in the Puritan community, by confessing, would destroy his status as a 
Puritan. As a result, the acclamation of the public--once a source of sweetness and strength-- 
becomes increasingly poisonous as it forces him to face his hypocrisy. Only in the forest with Hester, 
outside the eyes of his community, and in death on the public scaffolding, is he capable of experienc- 
ing peace. 

Persecuted for claiming the rights of womanhood in the face of a convention which has no 
opening for womanhood, Hester is subordinate without being subordinated, resistant without being 
rebellious. As opposed to Mistress Hibbins, who reduces her non-conventional womanhood to 
willful passion by expressing it in acts of animality in the forest, Hester transforms an act of passion 
into devotional love through motherhood, and still does so within the law; she does, after all, raise 
Peari to be a pious Christian. In doing so, she lays the foundation for Pearl’s resumption of normal 
life within a marriage that combines natural passion, affection and conventional legitimacy, as 
Hawthorne’s reported rumors about her subsequent life testify at the end of the novel. It is true that 
Pearl’s redemption cannot occur until her father demonstrates his private love for her by 
acknowledging their natural relationship in public, but even this could not happen without Hester’s 
willingness to live partially within the law that condemned her, on the fringes of the community that 
scorned her. 

But what enables Hester to survive, to transform the opprobrium of the community into 
admiration, and even to effect the internal change from Adulteress to Able to Angel is not only her 
defiant proclamation of her motherhood to the Puritan community, but primarily her art. First, her 
art generates her economic self-sufficiency. Without a husband to support her, Hester, burdened 
with a child, would have to fall upon public charity--an unlikelihood given her public stigma.” 
Second, her art does create a public identity that carries her beyond her definition as "woman" as 
the being who only fills out the private life of a man. Although the male leaders in the Puritan 
community attempt to foster her public identity solely on the basis of their stigmatizing her adultery 
as a Sin, her art eventually gives her mastery over the meaning of the symbol. Originally this is 
evident in her embroidering the letter with a trim of gold, but over the years, the gold trim proves 
to be prophetic. Even the final transformation of the letter that Hester achieves, from Adulteress 


Contrast Hester to Zenobia in The Blithedale Romance; Zenobia’s self-sufficiency is not the result of her art, even though her art 
does give her a public identity, but of her inheritance. It is an illusory independence, for it is finally taken away from her by Moodie’s 
shifting of it to Priscilla, and her independence (and her desirability in the eyes of Hollingsworth) evaporates. Like the original Zenobia, 
her power vanishes, subject to male whim. 
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to Angel, is effected primarily through her art, from her employment of it for charitable purposes.” 
Without her assumption of at least some of the public dimensions of identity that would normally 
be reserved for a man, in the Puritan community and in Hawthorne’s own world, the essential drama 
of the novel could not have occurred. 

What places the above passages regarding Hester’s hopes for the creation of a world in which 
women have a “fair and suitable position" at the center of The Scarlet Letter as opposed to the 
periphery is the scarlet letter itself. As already mentioned, the "A" comes to have multiple meanings 
in Hester’s lifetime, and through her actions. But there is one final meaning to the letter beyond 
what Hester can attribute to it, for the world in which she lives is not ready for it, and the sorrow 
of her own life rendered her unable to perform it in her time: Apostle. Only Hawthorne can invest 
the letter with its final and most important mission, one that begins as he first places the faded "A" 
that he has discovered in the Custom House against his own breast and feels its searing, mystical 
power. In revealing through his writer’s art the surviving "history" of the Puritans’ persecution of 
this woman, woven together with the private sufferings of her heart and the private speculations of 
her mind, Hawthorne is not only reporting her sorrows, but completing her triumph. 


The House of the Seven Gables 


In The House of the Seven Gables, Hawthorne presents the story of two ancient families 
whose fates have been intertwined by an injustice and a curse. The aristocratic Colonel Pyncheon, 
in colonial times, had desired the land of the insignificant plebeian Matthew Maule. Arranging by 
deceit and manipulation of the law to have the latter executed as a witch, Colonel Pyncheon 


managed to acquire his land. But as the hapless Maule was dying on the scaffold he uttered the 
prophecy: "G-d will give him blood to drink!" After seizing Maule’s property, Pyncheon built his 
spacious seven-gabled mansion on the spot, ironically designed by Maule’s architect son, Thomas. 
Throughout the centuries, both families nursed their respective animosities. In Hawthorne’s time, 
the Pyncheon family has all but dwindled into non-existence. The last inhabitant of the ancient 
mansion is Hepzibah Pyncheon, elderly old maid finally forced because of poverty to support herself 
by opening a penny-shop in the mansion. Although the major theme in the novel is the decay of an 
aristocratic family against the background of the growth of America’s commercial democracy, the 
place of women and their relationship with men are also examined. 

The major contrast in the novel with respect to women is between Hepzibah and Phoebe 
Pyncheon, the young cousin from the country who comes to live with Hepzibah and her enfeebled 
brother, Clifford. In Hepzibah, Hawthorne has conflated his criticism of aristocracy and of an 
exaggerated version of the traditional woman’s role. Hepzibah has barely gone out of her house for 
most of her life. Finally, after "sixty years of idleness," she must do what all natural beings must do: 
make her way in the world--"earn her own bread or starve"--but out of shame and imbecility can 
hardly bring herself to do it. "It was the final throe of what called itself old gentility. A lady--who 
had fed herself from childhood with the shadowy food of aristocratic reminiscences, and whose 
religion it was that a lady’s hand soiis itself doing aught for bread--this born lady, after sixty years 
of narrowing means, is fain to step down from her pedestal of imaginary rank."*' As narrator, 


“True, the deepest meaning of Angel that she achieves is as confessor and consoler to the men and women who bring their private 
heartaches to her. 


"The House of the Seven Gables, pp. 265-267. 
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Hawthorne’s voice is one of the third-person observer. He is speaking as an American to an 
American audience ("In this republican country, amid the fluctuating waves of our social life..."*”). 
Unlike The Blithedale Romance, where his distance from the narrator is expressed through palpable 
irony, here it is plausible to conclude that the contemporary American stance of the narrator is 
Hawthorne’s, and that the mixture of sympathetic pity and contemptuous laughter is his own 
judgment. Hepzibah’s plight is not just the result of an elderly person caught in a way of life 
superseded by changing times. It rests upon illusory premises; it is a false way of life. The 
American environment that has enveloped her and compelled her to change is better, truer, more 
natural. The falseness is not only the aristocratic assumption of unequal ranks and congenital 
privilege, it is also a femininity defined as passive dependence. 

Phoebe, on the other hand, is an example of "the true New England woman," possessing a 
"genial activity"--"which impelled her forth, as might be said, to seek her fortune, but with a self- 
respecting purpose to confer as much benefit as she could anywise receive." Her character is not 
so much the result of being overly shaped by a set of conventions as being raised in a society where 
natural femininity grows relatively unobstructed. In response to Hepzibah’s comment that Phoebe 
is not a lady in the aristocratic sense, Hawthorne the narrator responds that the question "could 
hardly have come up for judgment at all in any fair and healthy mind.” She not only possesses the 
natural prettiness and grace of a bird, but the sweet energy of sunshine. Hawthorne adds: 


Instead of discussing her claim to rank among ladies, it would be preferable to regard 
Phoebe as the example of feminine grace and availability combined, in a state of 


society, if there were any such, where ladies did not exist. There it should be 
woman’s office to move in the midst of practical affairs, and to gild them all, the very 
homeliest,--were it even the scouring of pots and kettles,--with an atmosphere of 
loveliness and joy.* 


The energetic practicality at the core of Phoebe’s character comprises domesticity, but is not limited 
to it. She has been saleswoman and schoolmistress and has acquired the knack of dealing in others 
in the wider world of human affairs, as shown by her easy infusion of profitability into Hepzibah’s 
penny-shop. Yet, she still retains an intimate connection with nature and natural beauty. Her ability 
to bring the mansion’s garden and its creatures into harmonious fruitfulness culminates in her gift 
with flowers, which Hawthorne identifies as a feminine trait: 


This affection and sympathy for flowers is almost exclusively a woman’s trait. Men, 
if endowed with it by nature, soon lose, forget and learn to despise it, in their contact 
with coarser things than flowers.” 


Both Phoebe and Hepzibah, representing "a fair parallel between new Plebeianism and old 


“Ibid. 


The House of the Seven Gables, p. 287. 


“The House of the Seven Gables, p. 291. 


The House of the Seven Gables, p. 331. 
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Gentility,"°° are the two possible contemporary versions in Hawthorne’s America of an earlier 
Pyncheon woman, Alice Pyncheon, who had died tragically and unjustly in her youth, and whose 
ghost is believed yet to haunt the mansion. Hawthorne employs Alice Pyncheon’s story to link 
several critical themes in the story, in particular aristocracy and gender, and to tie the breach 
between the previous Pyncheons and Maules with the contemporary reconciliation between the two 
families in Phoebe and Holgrave’s relationship. Alice Pyncheon had been brought under the fatal 
spell of an earlier Maule’s mesmeric ability, who, in collusion with the woman’s father, was 
attempting to use her as a medium to discover the secret of the Pyncheon family’s lost claim to vast 
wealth in property. Maule had completely subverted her will and was capable of ordering her to do 
anything, causing her the loss of her dignity. On his wedding night, he forced Alice to attend his 
bride. Because of the storm in which she was forced to walk, she became ill and died. 

In the novel, this tale is written by Holgrave, the descendant of the Maule family who now 
resides as a boarder in the house. It is a story of revenge wreaked by a resentful commoner upon 
a "haughty" aristocrat, but also of a man wielding total power over a woman.*’ Not only is the 
tension between the social classes expressed in the story overcome by Holgrave’s eventual marriage 
to Phoebe, but a new understanding of men’s and women’s relationship emerges from the occasion 
of the story’s recital in the novel. As Holgrave is reading the story to Phoebe, he notices that she 
begins to nod as in a trance. The events parallel the story; once again, a male Maule is about to 
bring a female Pyncheon under his power. But, at the last minute, he withholds: 


To a disposition like Holgrave’s, at once speculative and active, there is no 
temptation so great as the opportunity of acquiring empire over the human spirit; 


nor any idea more seductive to a young man than to become the arbiter of a young 
girl’s destiny. Let us allow him integrity, also, forever after to be confided in; since 
he forbade himself to twine that one link more which might have rendered his spell 
over Phoebe indissoluble.* 


The same kind of democratic culture which has allowed Phoebe’s father to marry a "commoner," that 
will allow Phoebe to marry Holgrave and end the centuries of injustice and recrimination born of 
the falseness of aristocracy, will also allow the "new truth" in the relations between men and women 
wished for by the women in Hester Prynne’s day to emerge. Holgrave, the frank and open 
experimenter with different kinds of lives and the product of that democratic culture, is literally the 
new man, who does not desire to dominate or own women, but to share a life in friendship with 
them. His love for Phoebe emerges out of his respect for her individuality--i.e. the same thing that 


*The House of the Seven Gables, p. 291. 


"Nina Baym gives an interesting, and probably misguided, interpretation of this incident. She sees Maule’s anger at Alice primarily 
the result of her unabashed expression of admiration for his masculinity, for which he feels compelled to arouse her sexual desires, then 
frustrate them, therefore "desexualizing” her ("Thwarted Nature,” pp. 68-69; see above, Note 5.). Baym’s account completely abstracts 
from the aristocratic component of this story. The most plausible reason that Maule takes offense at Alice’s admiration of his 
handsomeness is that this is part of her "haughtiness." She has the freedom to express her admiration of his sexuality because she is his 
social superior; he cannot reciprocate. He understands her "natural" reaction, which, under other social circumstances, would be a token 
of equality, to be a confirmation of his inferiority. 


*The House of the Seven Gables, p. 370. This is the temptation that may have seized Fanshawe, had he lived, and certainly seized 
Roger Chillingworth, Matthew Maule, Professor Westervelt and even, to a certain extent, Hollingsworth. 
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he prizes in himself.” 

The other two male characters in the book are examples of deformed and deficient 
masculinity. Clifford, Hepzibah’s brother who had been imprisoned falsely--by the manipulation of 
their cousin Jaffrey (Judge) Pyncheon--for the murder of his uncle, has recently been freed by the 
same manipulation.” Clifford's congenital "love of beauty" borders on effeminacy, and renders 
him almost incapable of moving in the world. After decades of imprisonment he has become feeble 
and infantile. Phoebe’s influence, however, gradually begins to restore him to health. After the 
crisis of Judge Pyncheon’s attempted further exploitation of Clifford, with the hereditary apoplectic 
death ("Maule’s Curse") preventing the Judge from fulfilling his plans, Clifford achieves an almost 
complete recovery. 

Jaffrey Pyncheon, the grasping and insensitive judge-who-would-be-governor is the man who 
is contemptuous of women and knows nothing of the sympathies of the heart nor, therefore, any 
limits on his own ambitions. Not only does Hawthorne employ him to demonstrate the distortion 
of an exaggerated masculine character, but also the potential falseness of the public world of politics, 
business and reputation in general. Judge Pyncheon is at the zenith of his public career, the object 
of wide admiration and respect. Yet, Hawthorne adds these reservations: 


So also, as regards the Judge Pyncheon of to-day, neither clergyman, nor legal critic, 
nor inscriber of tombstones, nor historian of general or local politics, would venture 
a word against this eminent person’s sincerity as a Christian, or respectability as a 
man, or integrity as a judge, or courage and faithfulness as the often-tried 
representative of his political party. But besides these cold, formal, and empty words 
of the chisel that inscribes, the voice that speaks, and the pen that writes, for the 
public eye and for the distant time,--and which inevitably lose much of their truth 
and freedom by the fatal consciousness of so doing,--there were traditions about the 
ancestor, and private diurnal gossip about the Judge, remarkably accordant in their 
testimony. It is often instructive to take the woman’s, the private and domestic, view 
of a public man...” 


That the outer man and inner man can diverge is a lesson that Arthur Dimmesdale’s suffering has 


Hawthorne uses the comparison of Jaffrey Pyncheon with his ancestor, the original Puritan Colonel Pyncheon, to bring forward a 
glimpse of the likely private lives of the men standing in judgment over Hester in The Scarlet Letter: "The Puritan, again, an autocrat 
in his own household, had worn out three wives, and, merely by the remorseless weight and hardness of his character in the conjugal 
relation, had sent them, one after another, broken-hearted, to their graves. Here the parallel, in some sort, fails. The Judge had wedded 
but a single wife, and lost her in the third of fourth year of their marriage. There was a fable, however,--for such we choose to consider 
it, though, not impossibly, typical of Judge Pyncheon’s marital deportment,--that the lady got her death-blow in the honeymoon, and never 
smiled again, because her husband compelled her to serve him with coffee every morning at his bedside, in token of fealty to her liege-lord 
and master.” The House of the Seven Gables, pp. 316-317. Although Jaffrey Pyncheon has learned to wield power over his fellows 
through democratic means (see below), his relationship to his wife is the same as his ancestor’s. 


“Among other purposes, the character of Jaffrey Pyncheon serves to remind that even the reasonably democratic society of 
Hawthorne’s period is not free from corruption born of inequality of power. Because of his wealth--but more because of his ability to 
manipulate the people--Judge Pyncheon can commit the same kinds of injustices that his ancestor the Colonel could in aristocratic times. 
It is less likely that this is Hawthorne’s jeremiad against the class oppression inherent in capitalism as it is his sober reminder that no form 
of society is free of injustice. 


“The House of the Seven Gables, p. 316. 
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already taught, but Hawthorne has another insight in mind here. Dimmesdale’s wretchedness was 
caused by an unnaturally stern public realm that caused him to despise what was naturally good in 
himself, the attempt to cultivate a rich inner life of private connectedness with a woman. The Judge, 
in contrast, has allowed his passionate life to wrap itself solely around the pursuit of public goods 
in neglect of his inner life; he is the quintessentially public man. He suffers no inner torment, only 
moral deformation and the loss of a sympathetic conscience. Hawthorne’s warning is not directed 
against the pursuit of the external goods of the wider world per se, but that those goods pose a 
danger. The affairs of the public world--in any society--will enlarge and expand the abilities, but they 
possess an inherent and unavoidable tendency to shape the character toward the pursuit of honor. 
Wrapped up in the pursuit of externalities, a man--or woman--can allow the gulf between the public 
image and private self to overwhelm his or her integrity. In Hawthorne’s understanding, this is a 
particularly feminine insight, but not only because women in his day found their completion 
particularly in the private realm, and would therefore see what the wider world does not. Women, 
because of their natural involvement with nurturing and the physical and emotional realities of 
motherhood, live first in the internal emotional life and move outward into the world. They are the 
first to see--and to suffer--from the deformation of heart. An individual without a rich, inner, private 
life can be neither truly happy nor just; a society which discounts or devalues that realm can also 
be neither happy nor just.” 

Nevertheless, The House of the Seven Gables is an optimistic book, even more than 
Fanshawe, whose hero, after all, dies prematurely. As opposed to the grimness and suffering of The 
Scarlet Letter, the personal failures and bitter irony of The Blithedale Romance, and the dark 
undercurrents of The Marble Faun, in the story of the Pyncheons and the Maules Hawthorne 


suggests that the past can be overcome, even if not completely erased. Moreover, as a picture of 
America, it portrays a society far from perfect but one pervaded by genuine improvement. And, as 
an image of the place of women in the world, the novel implies that the question that Hester had 
asked--whether life was worthwhile for even the happiest of women--can be answered at least leaning 
to the affirmative. While the world portrayed in the narrative may not yet be ripe fully for the "new 
truth" that Hester and her contemporaries longed for, the mutual happiness of men and women does 
appear a little surer. 


The Blithedale Romance 


In The Blithedale Romance, Hawthorne places the private affairs of his main characters 
against the most explicit attempt to create the new world dreamed by Hester (regardless of whether 
it would actually be the world as she would dream it). Here, Hawthorne shows men and women who 
really take seriously Hester’s desperate speculation: "the whole system of society is to be torn down, 


“See Gordon Hutner’s study, Secrets and Sympathy: Forms of Disclosure in Hawthorne’s Novels (Athens: University of Georgia 
Press, 1988), for a persuasive discussion of how Hawthorne employs the Romantic technique of withholding secrets in order to generate 
the capacity for affective sympathy in readers. Hawthorne, in other words, quite deliberately creates "private selves" in his characters 
which the reader only gradually--and sometimes never--unravels. Although Hutner’s analysis occasionally grows tedious, overwrought and 
wrong-headed, he has, I think, successfully linked Hawthorne’s teaching with his writing strategy. The reader learns experientially the 
many levels of privacy and the necessity of developing sympathy. Hawthorne also thereby demonstrates the questionable nature of the 
public face of an individual or event. 
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and built up anew." Blithedale is the pure community purged of all the tensions in traditional 


society, even in Hawthorne’s America.“ The competition in commercial society is replaced by 
common ownership and harmony, rank is abolished, and finally, the erotic war between the sexes 
laced with male domination and exploitation of the female by the male is replaced with a new 
friendship based on equality and mutual respect.** The Community, however, does not endure; 
neither does it provide the vehicle for the novel’s main characters to find their happiness. 

The novel poses two female characters against each other: Zenobia, the proud and dramatic 
feminist, known only in the novel by her public pseudonym; and Priscilla, Zenobia’s half-sister, 
submissive, passive and meek. Although both women present strikingly attractive aspects of 
femininity, Hawthorne draws both of them as too flawed to be emulated. The most striking aspect 
of Zenobia’s presentation of self--in addition to her abundant natural beauty and force of character-- 
is her "flower." No matter what the weather or season, Zenobia always has a ravishingly beautiful 
flower in her hair, the result of greenhouse cultivation (adding to its inordinate expense). 
Zenobia’s rhetoric of self-presentation, the foundation of her public persona, exalts the full 
emancipation of women into society, the breaking down of "artificial" distinctions between the sexes. 
But as she moves through the world, she belies an unwillingness to abandon the peculiar hallmarks 
of femininity. She is tragically torn because she is psychologically unprepared to do what her 
intellectual program of emancipation calls for. Because she is such a vital example of natural 
feminity, she stands in contrast to the tepid social life of the Blithedale Community and, in fact, to 
the image of the masculinized female which she advocates. Yet, as the novel unfolds, her course 
in the world increasingly comes to embody the principles of the deformed masculinity portrayed by 
Butler, Chillingworth, Jaffrey Pyncheon and, in The Blithedale Romance, Hollingsworth. She 
eventually becomes a co-conspirator with Westervelt to exploit Priscilla in order to remove her from 
Blithedale so that she can have Hollingsworth for herself. When Hollingsworth abandons her for 
Priscilla, Zenobia has nothing to live for. Having abandoned her capacity for moral sympathy, she 
receives none either (although the potential extender of the sympathy that may have saved her life 
is the problematic narrator, Coverdale), and destroys herself--in reality, the physical consummation 
of her precedent spiritual self-destruction. 

Priscilla, the passive feminine pawn in the novel, has a public persona, too: the "Veiled 
Lady" who becomes a profitable commodity under Professor Westervelt’s professional mesmerism. 
So distant from the active currents of the world is she (as a result of the truncated upbringing of her 
failed father) that she "blooms" in the fairy-land environment of Blithedale. It is her lack of a 
substantial character that renders her perfect for Westervelt’s hypnotism; she has neither a genuine 
"inner life" nor an "outer life." Although it would appear that she is a successful character by the 


“Hawthorne seems anxious to draw the two novels together not only with a continuity of theme, but in many details, too: e.g. the 
resonance of names (Dimmesdale, Coverdale; Chillingworth, Hollingsworth), the overlap of scenery and events (Eliot’s Pulpit, Dimmes- 
dale’s meeting with Elliot). The participants in Blithedale even feel themselves to be reenacting the original settlers’ intentions in 
remaking society. 


“Zuckert, op.cit., pp. 71-75. 


“There is, however, a vestige of division of labor between men and women in the founding of the Community. Zenobia does, 
however, promise that eventually labor will be assigned only by individual talent. The Blithedale Romance, pp. 447-448. 


“Catherine Zuckert suggests that Zenobia’s flower is a self-conscious recognition on her part that her desires are "indecent" and 
therefore require beautiful concealment (op.cit., p. 96, Note 31.). I believe, rather, that her self-adornment is the result of a tragic lack 
of self-consciousness. 
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end of The Blithedale Romance (Of the four major characters, she is the only one who could be 
considered "happy"; Zenobia is dead, Hollingsworth is shattered, and Coverdale wallows in self- 
contemned mediocrity.), she is in reality a failure, too. She spends her life drifting like a ghost with 
the psychologically emasculated Hollingsworth--in effect, his nurse-for-life. 

Coverdale and Hollingsworth are both examples of deficient and deformed masculinity. 
Coverdale, the poet-narrator whom Hawthorne mocks and well as sympathizes with, is a self- 
described unhappy bachelor. Weary of the gentle and self-indulgent sterility of his life that no 
longer inspires poetry, he goes to Blithedale hoping to reconnect with the natural springs of 
inspiration. But perhaps the Community appeals to him for other reasons. His bachelorhood is the 
direct result of his preference for "observing" life rather than living it, of watching others thrash out 
their loves rather than loving. He appears incapable of loving any particular human being, to 
extending himself beyond himself and bonding externally to a woman. Blithedale is the secular 
monastery where traditional pairing will either be superseded by brotherly friendship or lighter and 
more transient versions of marriage. Perhaps he was attracted to a human community where pairing 
would no longer be necessary, where the private revelations of the heart would not have to occur, 
and where he would not have to support a family. Like Zenobia, he is an advocate of the feminism 
of the day, which provides the basis of the relations between the sexes at Blithedale.”” 

Hollingsworth, the passionate reformer who longs to replace conventional prisons with 
rehabilitation centers, appears to possess great qualities of compassion and heart, but these 
eventually reveal themselves to be false. He is fanatically devoted to his public program, and extends 
friendship only to those capable of agreeing with his ideas or participating in his scheme. Moreover, 
he is willing to resort to deception (his intention is to subvert the Blithedale Community by turning 
the farm into a penal experiment) and raw exploitation. Interested in Zenobia only for her wealth 
that she could potentially devote to his plans, he abandons her for Priscilla when their father Moodie 
transfers Zenobia’s inherited wealth to the latter. His "philanthropy" is all "self," as Zenobia accuses 
him.® For a man who seeks to reform the deformed heart of the criminal, he shows himself to 
possess a criminal heart, revealed in Zenobia’s suicide. Like Dimmesdale, he cannot forgive himself 
for the discrepancy between his public mission and his private hypocrisy. He spends the rest of his 
life in broken-down self-pity, supported financially by Priscilla’s money and emotionally by her 
ministrations. 

The Blithedale Romance presents a failed community that seeks to reform the relations 
between the sexes by ignoring their differences and the passions that bind them.” Like the Puritan 
community that preceded it, but without the spiritual discipline and abstemiousness of the former, 
there is no private realm or independent sanctity of the heart. Love is replaced with dalliance, and, 
as a result, the main characters possess no moral integrity. Unlike Holgrave in The House of the 
Seven Gables, who does possess such integrity, they cannot summon the respect for each other to 
refrain from exploiting each other. In place of moral integrity the Community encourages or 
demands only "niceness." 

Moreover, the main characters are all failures as men and women. Especially, Zenobia and 
Priscilla present themselves as two extremes of potential feminine response to the modern world, 


“The Blithedale Romance, pp. 509-511. 


“The Blithedale Romance, p. 567-568. Hollingsworth replies to her: "This is a woman's view...a woman's, whose whole sphere of 
action is in the heart, and who can conceive of no higher nor wider one!" 


“Zuckert, op.cit., pp. 73-75, 81-83. 
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neither of which Hawthorne advocates. Zenobia completely embraces the public world of masculine 
values; Priscilla retreats into an unworldly and otherworldly femininity serving only the purposes of 
men. Of course, both of these possibilities are cast against the example of the man in The Blithedale 
Romance whom Hawthorne uses to characterize the spirit of the Blithedale Community and the 
probable character of the emerging modern world: Professor Westervelt. Although the Professor 
espouses the amiable blend of spiritualism/materialism of the Community, and speaks of "a new era 
that was dawning upon the world; an era that would link soul to soul, and the present life to what 
we call futurity, with a closeness that should finally convert both worlds into one great, mutually 
conscious brotherhood," he is willing to exercise that complete mesmeric domination of a woman’s 
spirit that Holgrave is not. 


The Marble Faun 


"..The world is sadder now!" exclaims the expatriate American sculptor Kenyon in 
Hawthorne’s last and sprawling novel, The Marble Faun. Touched by the greater materiality and 
sobriety of the world, he fears that the aggregate capacity of humans to enjoy themselves may be 
diminishing.*' The Marble Faun is Hawthorne’s attempt to lay a rather full menu of issues before 
his American public: the nature of guilt and redemption, the power of religion and the relative 
merits of Catholicism and Protestantism, the emergence of humanity up from original nature with 
the attendant liabilities and benefits of that transformation, and, not the least, the necessity of art 
to help preserve the spontaneity and sanctity of the heart in an age rendered increasingly barren by 
material and social progress. Laced with all of these concerns is the issue of women and men. The 
Marble Faun is the story of two couples, beginning as friends. Three of them (Kenyon, Hilda, 
Miriam) are artists; one is a young, innocent, handsome Italian Count attracted to Miriam, 
Donatello. Kenyon and Hilda eventually marry; Miriam and Donatello spend their lives in 
penitence for a murder which they jointly commit. 

The drama of these intertwined lives is set in a setting within a setting. The action of The 
Marble Faun takes place in mid-nineteenth-century Rome, a bizarre mixture of contemporary 
liveliness and poverty and ancient ruins and art, corrupt, vibrant, traditional, autocratic and 
dominated by the Church. Yet, in the midst of this most un-American of environments is an 
international community of (predominantly American) artists, floating in and around the City. The 
theme of this community is the friendly professionalism of the artists. It is a community to which 
men and women are equally welcome and in which both sexes participate. It is, in other words, a 
form of the Blithedale Community, but without the latter’s urgent reformist impulses. Yet, the 
genial friendship of this community also proves insufficient to satisfy the longings or spiritual needs 
of the main characters. 

The two main female characters, Hilda and Miriam, represent two different versions of 
womanhood in the world, and, indeed, two different versions of the confrontation of good and evil 
in all of us. Hilda is a virgin, both actually and spiritually. She is a true New England Protestant 
Puritan, who believes that we can (and must) control our contact with evil in the world, or else 


The Blithedale Romance, p. 557. 


“The Marble Faun, p. 727. Hawthorne the narrator continues: "It is the iron rule in our day to require an object and a purpose in 
life. It makes us all parts of a complicated scheme of progress, which can only result in our arrival at a colder and drearier region than 
we were born in. It insists on everybody’s adding somewhat...to an accumulated pile of usefulness...We all go wrong, by too strenuous 
a resolution to go all right.” 
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become sullied and lose our purity--our human goodness. She is the greatest "copyist" in the artistic 
community; because of her ability to enter totally into the imagination and emotional world of the 
master painters of the great art, she can imitate them perfectly. Able to summon great friendship, 
she is incapable of love.** Yet, when faced with her own spiritual crisis, her witnessing of Miriam 
and Donatello’s murder of Miriam’s persecutor, she discovers that her Protestant upbringing, her 
self-contained relationship with G-d, can give her no peace or consolation. Only after availing 
herself of one of the most reviled (from the standpoint of Protestantism) institutions of Catholicism-- 
the confessional--is she capable of resuming her artistic and emotional life in the world. The 
reliance on another human being’s sympathetic hearing, and sharing of the burden of human guilt, 
proves to be the only way to experience love, which, it turns out, is what she needed more than 
anything.» 

Miriam Schaefer is a painter of vague and unspecified international origin, part Jewish, 
Catholic, English, Italian, aristocratic, plebeian. Tormented by the unresolved guilt of a past crime, 
threatened by a shadowy figure who could expose her and ruin her, she craves the sympathy of her 
friends, but can never overcome the barrier of friendship to confess her crime to them and win their 
understanding. On the one hand, because of her friendship with them, she wishes to unburden 
herself of her guilt with them; on the other hand, she fears that the degree and kind of the guilt 
would destroy the same friendship, she refrains. Only when she implicates Donatello, with whom 
she had only previously dallied on the basis of his infatuation with her, in an even worse crime, does 
their shared guilt and penitence build a bridge between her and another human. Hawthorne has her 
say to Kenyon prior to the occurrence of the murder: 


"It is a mistaken idea, which men generally entertain, that nature has made women 
especially prone to throw their whole being into what is technically called love. We 
have, to say the least, no more necessity for it than yourselves; only we have 
nothing else to do with our hearts. When women have other objects in life, they are 
not apt to fall in love. I can think of many women distinguished in art, literature, 
and science,--and multitudes whose hearts and minds find good employment in less 
ostentatious ways,--who lead high, lonely lives and are conscious of no sacrifice so far 
as your sex is concerned." 


What Miriam comes to discover is that her sex desperately needs the support and 
understanding of men. The true love that eventually grows between Donatello and her, even though 
(by the end of the novel) unfulfilled in marriage, releases her from her dreadful insularity, which her 
art never truly can. The virginal self-containment of Hilda and Miriam’s attempt to solve the 
struggles of the burdened heart give way to a more complex but deepened involvement in the stream 
of human life through sharing with their lives in serious love with a man. Although Hawthorne uses 
two female characters to bring this lesson forward, the men in the novel demonstrate the need for 
sexual love as a form of redemption, too. Once Donatello loses his boyish innocence in the 
commission of the crime, which opens up the darker but more adult world of guilt and moral 
responsibility, he can only escape from self-pitying torture by sharing his guilt with Miriam. Kenyon, 
the sculptor, begins to lose his ability to create art until united in marriage with Hilda. 


“The Marble Faun, pp. 659-660. 


“>The Marble Faun, pp. 794-800. 
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In The Marble Faun, Hawthorne presents both men and women who follow a profession that 
comes as close, perhaps, as a profession can to a spiritual calling. He implies that art has two critical 
functions, personal and social. For the artist, art gives vent to passions, both joys and agonies, of 
the heart, and therefore generates both relief and redemptive awareness. And, in the coming 
"sadder" ages of technological, masculinized, sterility, art may play the crucial function of expressing 
and preserving the experience of the sentimental, the feminine and the private. In the story, both 
genders express themselves successfully in this realm, but they discover that art finally cannot 
completely fulfill the passionate and emotional needs of the heart. Both men and women, 
Hawthorne suggests, must find a balance between worldly identity and familial love. The pleasures 
of worldly achievement (even if graced with high social purpose), reputation and friendship are as 
real to women as to men, just as the need for love and connectedness are as real to men as to 
women, although Hawthorne implies that there are differences of emphasis in either realm for both 
genders. Even the artist, however, must finally experience reality in the private realm in order to 
express it convincingly to the public. The implied conclusion of the novel would seem to embrace 
this idea: Kenyon and Hilda will return to their native America and resume their lives as married 
artists, contributing to the unfolding of the common life of the republic of the future. 


Conclusion 


Hawthorne’s teaching about the proper ordering of the relations between men and women, 
like his teaching about the proper character of the political world of which sexual relations are a 
part, is complex and sketchy. He does not lay a political program before us. His direct concern is 
not, strictly speaking, the institutional order that governs society, nor even the proper laws that might 
shape the realm of sexual relations more justly, although he does speak to these. With respect to 
the "political" and "institutional" question, Hawthorne seems to have settled on the imperfect 
institutions of the commercial republic. Close enough to nature to secure that measure of equality 
freed from conventional aberrations, yet freed from the reformists’ desire to overcome all tensions 
in society, the commercial republic is at least amenable initially to the reform of the private realm 
through a reformed attitude of the heart. Moreover, its institutions are flexible enough to 
accommodate the entry of women into them as actors. Hawthorne would temper and moderate the 
reformist urge, rather than snuff it out. That urge has its dangers, as portrayed in his tale of the first 
American community and parodied in his sketch of an attempted contemporary American 
community, one in which he himself had participated.* In this respect, Hawthorne was particularly 
keen-eyed to see that the reforming urge would have a peculiarly emphatic impact upon the relations 
between the sexes; in fact, that this issue would be the entry point for many of the reformist urges 
into American life. 

His stance is essentially Tocquevillian. Not only is his concern with "mores" properly 
speaking, but with respect to the overall construction of society and the particular question of 


*“And in spite of all the to-do to the contrary, he [Hawthorne] possessed a strong predilection for the kind of reform which was based 
on the broadest human experience. He hung back quizzically in all matters of "theoretical nonsense.” But he was ready enough to subjoin 
himself to a reform that was "natural and sensible,” a reform that took into account in its program of improvement the motley and 
contradictory realities of men’s existence. Such reform was not likely to cause with its cure effects which might prove more deleterious 
to the general happiness of mankind than the original disease." Lawrence Sargent Hall, Hawthorne: Critic of Society (Gloucester: Peter 
Smith, 1966), p. 30. 
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women, his teaching approximates that of Tocqueville’s.** In perceiving that the coming centuries 
might produce a masculinized world combining Roger Chillingworth’s proud and relentlessly 
inquisitive science with Hollingsworth’s ambitious and monomaniacally moral reformism, all 
governed by Professor Westervelts--and Zenobias?--spouting spirituality to justify their tender 
domination, he, too, hoped to preserve the integrity of the private, the sentimental, the feminine. 

If Hawthorne were to be located on a spectrum of thought today, he would probably fall into 
the camp of feminists loosely designated as "difference" feminists, as opposed to "sameness" 
feminists. Contemporary feminism, at least the dominant strain from the early sixties, tends to 
resolve all questions of gender relations into one of power and individual freedom: i.e. what kind 
of social arrangements can guarantee that no one man has more power than any particular woman, 
or that men have collectively no greater power over women than women have over men. Hence, the 
primary theme of "reform" of feminism has been the levelling of power in the name of equal 
individual liberty. Hawthorne’s art presents a picture of Nature which is sympathetic to this aim, as, 
indeed, it is the founding image of Nature undergirding the American regime. Yet, his picture of 
Nature suggests that Nature lays a far more complicated set of issues in front of us then just the 
maximization of our individual liberty. The terrifyingly complex passions for love, sympathy and 
connectedness are as much a part of us as our longing to be free. And it is the female as natural 
creature, in addition to whatever focus that non-perverted convention gives to her character, that 
particularly bears these concerns of Nature into human life. 

Hawthorne could view with approbation whatever reformation of politics and economy is 
necessary for women to become actors in the wider currents of human life beyond the domestic 
realm. He would consider this both good for society and also naturally just, for they would assist 
in the developing of women’s powers of intellect and reserves of independence and action. But 
because Hawthorne would not agree with Mary Wollstonecraft or Betty Friedan that the domestic 
realm is in itself "the more specious slavery which chains the very soul of women"® or "the 
comfortable concentration camp" that compels women to forfeit their selves,’ he could not 
advocate women losing their stronger connection to that realm and to the sanctity of the private 
heart. As we have seen, he is too suspicious of the public realm of career and statesmanship as 
exhaustive foundations for human identity and happiness. So, the outlines of the "new truth" suggest 
a society in which women are more involved in the public realm and more independent in the private 
without the loss of the private or the evaporation of women’s "ethereal natures." That is the task; 
Can it be done? And what must be done politically and juristically to achieve it? We ourselves are 
still struggling with this question after a century of suffrage and a generation of the attempted 
androgynizing of the workplace. Hawthorne himself does not answer these questions, other than 
hinting at potential resolutions in his characters as models. But what he does add is this: whatever 
political, legalistic or economic truth we attain or embody, it must first be grounded in the 


*Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, translated by George Lawrence and edited by J.P. Mayer (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1966), Volume II, Part III, Chapters 9, 10, 12. 


“Mary Wollstonecraft, A Vindication of the Rights of Women (Second Edition, edited by Carol H. Poston), (New York: W.W. 
Norton and Company, 1988), p. 144. 


“Betty Friedan, The Feminine Mystique (New York: Norton, 1983), Chapters 11 ("Progressive Dehumanization: The Comfortable 
Concentration Camp) and 12 ("The Forfeited Self"), especially p. 333: "One sees the human significance of work--not merely as the means 
biological survival, but as the giver of self and the transcender of self, as the creator of human identity and human evolution." Hawthorne 
would find Friedan’s understanding of "self" to be deficient of interiority, sympathy and heart. Or, more accurate, he would see it as a 
statement lifted from one of Zenobia’s published tracts. 
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psychological truths of our natures.* 

If we were to transform this question into the question of which of Hawthorne’s female 
characters he would wish to stand as an example to contemporary women, we would have to say that 
Zenobia, complex and intriguing as she is, and as modern and contemporary as she strikes us, is not 
Hawthorne’s Apostle for the women of today. Zenobia’s fate is truly tragic, brought on by a self- 
consuming and self-destroying wish to be included in the world on terms that deny her identity as 
a woman. That Apostle is, rather, Hester Prynne, even more than the indefatigable Phoebe or the 
reflective Hilda. Defeated as she is, she is never broken. Discovering indomitable wellsprings of 
strength in her heart’s attachment to her child, she proudly resists and yet teaches the rulers and 
inhabitants of her sterile society. In redeeming the pledge which his art offers to the lonely woman 
who could not be the Apostle to the world around her, Hawthorne allows Hester to become the 
prophetess for the coming ages: the mother whose embrace of motherhood enabled her to endure 
everything that a man’s world could burden her with. 


*SEven assuming that I have correctly drawn Hawthorne’s understanding of women (and men) and successfully located it in his view 
of Nature, one can certainly quarrel with that understanding. Many of our contemporaries, standing in the same "State of Nature” 
tradition as Hawthorne (or at least the Rousseauian branch of it) and which many would ostensibly reject, would claim that Hawthorne 
has sought Nature and only found Society; more accurately, only so much of Society as makes Hawthorne feel comfortable with what 
he is seeing in Nature. In other words, his novels are a form of ideology, steeped more or less in patriarchy or bourgeois self-satisfaction. 
Or, some might claim that his complex view of sexuality represents a consciousness wallowing in rectitude doused with shame, as his 
partially heightened sensitivities have enabled him to see the exploitation of women but that his phallocentric masculinity hangs like a 
seductive web of distortion over his eyes. His art would be the objectification of his internal (partially unconscious) wrangling with his 
confusion (see Note 5, above). Maybe. But Hawthorne himself is certainly aware of the Nature/Society distinction and the 
necessity/difficulty of sorting the two, especially on the question of women. Hawthorne does believe that Nature is the necessary, if not 
sufficient, source of standards for society, and he was neither the first nor last thinker to wrestle with the issue of how we may reliably 
know Nature. In his works, this concern usually surfaces as an attempt to distinguish between the natural and conventional passions. 
See, for example, his short story, "The New Adam and Eve": "We who are born into the world’s artificial system can never adequately 
know how little in our present state and circumstances is natural, and how much is merely the interpolation of the perverted mind and 
heart of man. Art has become a second and stronger nature; she is a stepmother, whose crafty tenderness has taught us to despise the 
bountiful and wholesome ministrations of our true parent." (The Complete Short Stories of Nathaniel Hawthorne, p. 327ff. The value 
in reading Hawthorne’s works is that the questions that he raises are still the ones that twenty-first century human beings still need to 
think about. 
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Introduction} 


The title highlights the problem: Our topic is larded with methodological 
booby traps and theoretical pitfalls. Anti-party sentiment is an elusive 
concept. In fact, it may be too elusive to be concretized at all. 
Nevertheless, this paper represents a first attempt to move towards a 
clearer conceptualization of the actual meaning and significance of anti- 
party sentiment. In addition, we are attempting to interpret some possible 
empirical indicators for its presence, or, just as likely, absence in the 


real world of politics and electoral behaviour. 


A suitable starting point for a clearer understanding of the meaning of 
anti-party sentiment may be a brief glance at the German debate, where 
uneasiness about the adequate role and performance of political parties has 
been a familiar trait in political discourse as well as among the public at 
large. 

Basically, the phenomenon can be identified at two different levels, that 
is, as a debate among intellectual and political elites, and on the level 


of mass opinion. Let us first turn to the intellectual debate. 


a) 'Parteienverdrossenheit' 


A recurrent theme in the German debate on political parties is marked by 
the catch-word of 'Parteienverdrossenheit', which could be translated with 
‘vexation' or ‘crisis of acceptance’ (Immerfall, 1993: 465). It refers to 
unfavourable orientations towards political parties among the general 
public. Parties are seen as overly self-interested, eternally squabbling 
instead of striving for the common good, incapable of devising consistent 
policies and prone to corruption. Depending on political seasons such 
judgements are uttered by intellectuals with fluctuating intensity and 
frequency in public debate (Immerfall, 1993). And they find almost 
overwhelming approval of the German electorate when translated into 


corresponding survey questions (Kiichler, 1982; Wildenmann, 1989: 47£.). 


1 The author would like to greatfully acknowledge the support of Jirgen Hamberger and 
Matthias Zirn in collecting data and devising the tables and diagrams. 


However, the significance of this is doubtful. German intellectuals have a 
long history of troublesome relationship with politics in general and 
political parties in particular (Greiffenhagen, 1986). Willy Brandt's 
campaigns in the late 1960s and his early years of chancellorship may be 
the exception to the rule (Grass and Jackel, 1973). Mass publics, on the 
other hand, may just be expressing fairly realistic views about quality, 
conduct and performance of political elites without necessarily losing 
their trust in the superior quality of democratic party governance as such. 
No doubt, if expectations meet reality disappointment, and hence erosion of 


political support, will not be substantial. 


It could be suggested, however, that the easy life of Western party 


political elites has been terminated by the collapse of the Eastern bloc. 


After all, the demise of the devil makes the angels look less holy. The 


superiority of democracy has been proven by history. But history has not 
proven the superiority of democratic party government based on 
representative institutions. It may be here where Parteienverdrossenheit 
May open up space for a debate about alternative arrangements of democratic 


governance. 


b) Anti-Party Political Thought 


At the same time there has always been a strand in the debate that went 
beyond a mere disaffection with the present situation without calling into 
question its principled rightness. Plebiscitarian theorist of both left and 
right political provenance have always argued that parties distort or even 
prevent the formation and formulation of the true political will of the 
populus (Kielmansegg, 1985). This Rousseauian tradition has_ been 
influential in both Fascist and Communist models of “democracy”. 
Traditional conservatives, at the same time, have never ceased to search 
for means of limiting the growing influence of parties in favour of 
institutional arrangements which were hoped to directly serve, or even 
find, the common good without the conflictual, pluralist political game. 
Typically, the state and its institutions figure prominently in this 
tradition of political thought and the politicization of ever more state 
institutions (like, for example, the higher bureaucracy) is strongly 


resented (Arnim, 1993: 17; Hennis, 1980). A strong, directly elected 


president above parties tends to be a favourable arrangement, and it is 


here where plebiscitarians and conservatives sometimes meet. 


Anti-Party Sentiment: Some Conceptual Thoughts 


a) The ‘Crisis of Party' Debate 


There is, of course, a danger of adopting a Germano-centric view. However, 
a review of the comparative literature on political parties yields 
corresponding results - although the debate seems to be most intense in 
Germany. In a recent essay, Hans Daalder (1992) has alluded to the fact 
that similar traits of thought about political parties can be found in all 
Western democracies. In addition, he has pointed out that considerable 
portions of the academic literature on parties have been laden with 
implicit normative standards about the performance of democratic parties 
which may have been set unrealistically high - and hence bound to produce 
overly critical assessments. He warns that "'general' statements frequently 
contain highly aprioristic assumptions" and concludes that often the 
"assumed ‘crisis of party’ is mainly a euphemism for a dislike of parties" 


(Daalder, 1982: 285). 


No doubt, this verdict is not meant to apply equally to different 
approaches to the theme of ‘crisis of party'. Empirical analyses of 


changing or, in indeed, declining functions of political parties are 


frequently fairly detached from normative motivations. Clearly, normatively 


inspired diagnoses of a ‘crisis of party’ are more easily found in 
theoretical writings (see Scarrow, 1993, for a review of the German 


literature). 


The preceding example of the German debate indicates that, in conceptual 
terms, two aspects of the debate about a ‘crisis of party" need to be kept 
separate, although they are inevitably interdependent, that is, academic 
reasoning and mass opinions. In academic debates, there are basically three 
lines of argument: Parties are getting more powerful, parties are getting 


weaker, parties should not have so much say in democratic governance. 
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The last perspective has been outlined above already. Critics from left and 
right argue that parties are, in principle, dubious instruments of 


democratic governing, because they tend to misrepresent the true will of 


the population and develop interests of their own. In addition, left-wing 


writers argue that they impede meaningful direct participation of the 
citizens, because they tend to turn into oligarchic organizations. Michels' 
classic analysis of the German SPD has set stage for this body of 
literature (Michels, 1989). In addition, some theorists suggest that in the 
age of the well-educated citizen who disposes of modern means of electronic 
communication, the need for organized intermediaries between state and 
citizen may have disappeared. However, Kay Lawson warns us that "we can 
have linkage without such organizations, but we cannot have democratic 
linkage” (Lawson, 1988: 36). To be sure, such organizations need not always 
be political parties, but as long as Western political systems are based on 
parliaments as the central arenas for legislation, parties are bound to 


play a major role. 


Whereas such positions are inspired by a dislike of parties based on 
conceptions of democracy which attribute comparatively few or even no 
function to political parties, writers about party strength or party 
decline focus on deviations from a theoretically desirable, though usually 
implicit, ideal state of party government. The literature on party decline 
abounds (see Bartolini, 1983: 214f. and Panebianco, 1988: 268 for further 
references). Generally speaking, these approaches take a sociological view 


and conceptualize party strength in terms of anchorage of party in society. 


As early as 1979, Suzanne Berger argued that "among the institutional 
failures of the past decade, those of the political parties stand out as 
critical” (Berger, 1979: 30). In her view, West European politics of the 
1970s had been characterized by the failure of political parties to relate 
to the new demands emerging on both ends of the political spectrum. 
Although very different with regard to political goals and political 
values, she argues that these movements were united by a common theme: "The 
principal manifestation of these shift can be found in the antiparty and 
antistate values of virtually all new political movements of both the Right 
and the Left in Europe today" (Berger, 1979: 30). Unlike earlier protest 
movements, the new challengers of both, Left and Right, did not want to 


capture the state but dismantle it. Hence it could come as no surprise that 
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in democratic systems so much tied to party political control of the state 
machinery that “virtually all new political organization has taken place 


outside the orbit of political parties" (Berger, 1979: 33). 


According to Peter Mair, a general decline of the "“party-movement 
symbiosis", which had been the primary source of party strength in the 
heydays of the mass integration party (Neumann, 1956: 404ff.), explains 
part of the reduced capacity of parties to respond adequately to new 
challenges. As a result of the waning of traditional movements (like the 
Labour and religious movements) and the neo-corporatist challenge, parties 
are becoming increasingly vulnerable (Mair, 1984: 174, 180f.). As a result, 
parties begin to lose their hold on the electorate but also their capacity 
to dominate the political agenda. Clearly, it could be objected that the 
challenge from "private interest government™ (Streeck and Schmitter, 1985) 
tended to be overrated, because interest organization are badly equipped to 
aggregate interests beyond their proper domain. In addition, they lack, at 
least in most cases, the legitimacy to make binding decisions for the body 
politic as whole. Even if it were true that “votes count but resources 
decide” in most cases (Rokkan, 1966: 105), decisions still have to be 


ratified by parliaments composed of party politicians. 


Nevertheless, the loosening social anchorage and the challenge from extra- 
parliamentary actors clearly posed serious problems for parties. No doubt, 
the assertions "that many of the traditional political parties in Western 
Europe are facing the most serious democratic challenge in their history" 
(Mair, 1984: 183) was overly sceptical, but certainly not unfounded. After 
all, throughout the 1970 and 1980s the seemingly declining capacity to 
adapt to the challenges of anti-welfare forces and the New Politics 
(Hildebrandt & Dalton, 1978; Inglehart, 1977, 1989) inspired academic 
analyses. The surge of the West German citizen initiatives in the 1970s, 
which could claim to mobilize more activists than all political parties 
taken together could count on as members (Bermbach, 1978: 227) seemed to 


indicate that the survival of the virtual monopoly of political parties on 


political decision-making” could no longer be taken for granted. Typical 


for this debate, Kay Lawson and Peter H. Merkl subtitled their volume on 
party failure in 1988: “Emerging alternative organizations" (Lawson & 


Merkl, 1988). 


Of course, the neo-corportatist challenge has undermined this monopoly somewhat. 


However, by the end of the 1980s, it had become evident that most anti- 
party forces had had little alternative to becoming parties themselves. 
Since, by and large, established parties had been unwilling or incapable of 
responding to the new aspirations and political values of their extra- 


parliamentary challengers, these decided, in the end, that the only 


effective way to make themselves heard in the long run? was to form their 


own political party and fight for parliamentary seats. From a systems 
perspective, it could be argued that this should have led to a reduction of 
anti-party feelings among their constituencies. After all, the new parties 
dragged most of their supporters into the realm of the formerly despised 
party political game and, hopefully, reconciled many of them with this mode 


of democratic governance. 


Nevertheless, the debate about ‘crisis of party’ or rising anti-party 
sentiment continued. If anything, it intensified, at least in some 
countries (Gabriel, 1992: 120; Wildenmann, 1989; Haungs and Jesse, 1987; 
Wiesendahl, 1992; Katz & Mair, 1992; Reiter, 1989: 329; Rattinger, 1993). A 
decline of party membership, party attachment and turnout, the shrinking 
capacity of political parties to determine the agenda of public debate and 
the emergence of new parties were frequently taken as key indicators 
(Gabriel, 1992: 120; Reiter, 1989; Mair, 1984). Ross Perot's challenge to 
the established two-party system in the United States, the surge of the 
Italian protest parties Lega Nord and La Rete and the rise parties of the 
New Right in several European countries (Ignazi & Ysmal, 1992) seemed to be 


the unambiguous writings on the wall. 


Perhaps, the disappointment of former movement activists after realizing 
how little parliaments could change in modern complex societies had 
revived, or even amplified, anti-party feelings. Or disaffection had 
infected formerly loyal voters of the old parties? No doubt, such questions 
are open to empirical investigation and will at least partially addressed 
below. It should be noted in passing, however, that authors are far from 


agreeing on the extent and seriousness of a crisis of party. 


3 This refers to the well-known problem of mobilization cycles of all protest movements. 
Experience has shown that all social movements eventually lose their capacity to mobilize 
protest. Either they institutionalize or they are bound to disappear. 
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Recently, the debate about parties has been inspired by a new perspective. 
Katz and Mair have alluded to the fact that the conceptualization of party 
strength in terms of social anchorage may be an overly narrow perspective. 
Whilst parties have been losing strength versus society, they have been 
immensely successful in strengthening their relationship with the state. 
The introduction of public subsidies for a wide range of party-related 
activities, access to publicly controlled mass media and the party 
political colonization of higher bureaucracies and publicly controlled 
companies have provided parties with alternative resources, that is, 
sources of strength, which may have more than compensated for their 
weakened social ties (Katz and Mair, 1992). As a result, established 
parties increasingly appear to be forming a cartel which tries to “resist 


challenges from newly mobilized alternatives" (Katz and Mair, 1992). 


In a sense, it could be suggested that both interpretations focus on 
interdependent developments. The decline of party strength versus society 
may have compelled parties to seek compensation through moving towards the 
state. And exactly this movement which, in turn, expanded the distance to 
the social bases of political parties, may have further increased parties' 
need for resources and power positions that originate from the sphere of 
the state rather than being based on their societal strength. It can come 
as no surprise that this development has given rise to growing resentment 
among the population at large about the role of political parties. Parties 
are alleged of having grown beyond their proper size in terms of their role 
in, and control of, the process of governing. No doubt, to the extent that 
parties move towards the state they run the risk of seemingly verifying 
interpretations and evaluations which originate from intellectual 
traditions of anti-party political thought and anti-party sentiment among 
the masses. Or to use a phrase by the German sociologist Erwin K. Scheuch: 
They risk being regarded as the new aristocracy (Scheuch in DER SPIEGEL, 
16/1992: 39). 


b) ‘Anti-Party Sentiment' - A Useful Perspective? 


It may legitimately be queried on the basis of the preceding discussion 


whether and where there is a meaningful distinction between the 


perspectives summarized under the heading of ‘crisis of party' and the 
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theme of ‘anti-party sentiment'. In fact, our sceptical introductory remark 
virtually provokes such objections. However, the 'dealignment' and 'crisis 
of party’ literature is mainly focused on organizational decline and 
loosening social ties of party‘. Societal modernization, individualization, 
value change and the spread of mass media are identified as major causes of 
weakening party ties with society and the declining capacity of parties to 
mobilize voters. No doubt, parties meet increasingly knowledgeable 
electorates which are less and less in need of generalized, pre-political 
cues for their voting decision (Inglehart, 1989: 357f£f£.; Dalton, 1984; 
Flanagan and Dalton, 1984). In addition, shifts in value priorities made 
Western party systems look increasingly out of touch with the aspirations 
of sizeable segments of their electorates, thereby necessarily loosening 
old party ties or preventing the formation of new attachments among younger 
age cohorts. Finally, the increased differentiation of society has made 


clear patterns of interest aggregation and intermediation more 


problematic>. With the disintegration of clearly identifiable social groups 


which are tied to specific interest organizations and political parties, 
parties find it increasingly difficult to present themselves as 
representatives of specific segments of the population. This, in turn, is 
likely to promote a growing distance from, and disaffection with, political 


parties. 


The concept of anti-party sentiment is, in a way, narrower. Although it 
draws on underlying social changes and the actual performance of political 
parties as possible causes for anti-party sentiment, it focuses on the 
normative dimension of the supposed ‘crisis of party’. Arguably, elite and 
mass opinion about political parties, their role, function and performance 
are an independent, and probably thus far too much neglected, factor when 
we talk about the viability and future of political parties in democratic 
countries. Anti-party sentiment on both, elite and mass levels, can be 
understood as an independent additional factor which is particularly 
potent among segments of society which have undergone a process of party 
detachment. It is here where the interaction of such orientations with a 
growing distance to parties may lead to a generalized rejection of 
political parties. Anti-party sentiment can only thrive on the basis of 


loosening party ties, which result from the above-mentioned processes of 


4 There are, of course, exceptions. Reiter (1989: 326), for example includes attitudes 
fowards party in his empirical analysis of ‘crisis of party. 

For empirical evidence that this is reflected in voters' perceptions of parties see 
Biorcio and Mannheimer 1993. 


social change. But its normative content derives from elite and mass-based 
reservations, or misconceptions, of party democracy that have briefly been 


sketched out above. 


It is here where the concept of anti-party sentiment goes beyond approaches 
of ‘party decline’ or democratic theory critical of political parties per 
se. With the concept of ‘anti-party sentiment" we refer to the underlying 
normative dimension of the debate about role, function and performance of 
political parties in Western democracies. No doubt, popular uneasiness 
about political parties is in many respects a reflection of real 
dysfunctions of political parties. In addition, however, it is inspired, 
amplified and fuelled by anti-party theorizing among intellectual and 
political elites. Hence, we are interested in the interaction between the 
elite debate, widespread feelings of anti-party sentiment among mass 
publics and mass behaviour. After all, in times of growing problems for 
party governments to guarantee high levels of economic and _ social 
stability, elite-induced anti-party feelings among mass public may lead to 


behavioural consequences which can be problematic. 


There may be an additional factor which could explain the recent resurgence 
of the debate about party in several Western European countries. Unlike the 
general processes of social change, this is a genuinely political factor. 
It could be argued that anti-party sentiment may have gained additional 
thrust from the collapse of the Eastern bloc, which has fundamentally 
altered the basis of legitimation of Western systems. Before the upheavals 
of 1989, all Western systems benefited, to a greater or lesser extent, from 
external legitimation through the existence of a counter-model, which made 
innate deficiencies of Western systems appear to be only of secondary 
importance. It is plausible to suggest that problems and malfunctions of 
Western style democracies are scrutinized with more attentiveness now that 
the rival system has virtually disappeared. The most obvious examples are 
Italy and Germany. Both countries had, each of them in its own way, anti- 
communism as a raison d'étre of their party state and are now certainly 


confronted with new parameters of political debate. With the demise of the 


bogeyman of Communism at the border, like in Germany, or even in parliament 


and (regional) government, like in Italy, deficiencies or dysfunctions of 
the old party system can no longer be legitimized by referring to the 


Communist threat which would otherwise take over. 


On the other hand, it could be argued that the superiority of Western 
democracy has been demonstrated so conclusively that Systemkritik has 
become completely unfashionable. However, we are not only talking about 


ideologically or theoretically inspired debates about the principled 


viability or desirability of democracy. On the contrary, popular anti-party 


sentiment tends to grow out of disaffection with specific aspects or, to 
put it more bluntly, phenomena of decay of democratic party government 
which are regarded with disapproval by mass publics. From this perspective, 
it may be not purely accidental that the formerly almost unlimited 
preparedness of the Italian population to tolerate the ‘democracy Italian 
style’ (La Palombara, 1992) marked by inefficiency, corruption and a 
precarious balance of legal rule and Mafia control in the South has 
suddenly evaporated. Correspondingly, party penetration of state 
bureaucracies and public companies, abundance of privileges for party 
politicians and a widespread feeling that political elites are 'no longer 
what they used to be’ (Hofmann, 1982) are no recent phenomena of German 
politics. Nevertheless, there can be little doubt that the debate about 


Parteienverdrossenheit has intensified considerably in the early 1990s. 


Indicators of Anti-Party Sentiment 


As we have argued above, the concept of anti-party sentiment focuses on the 
interaction between popular disaffection with role, function and 
performance of political parties and 

elite-inspired normative reservations about them. As such, the concept 
should ideally be addressed on both elite and mass levels. No doubt, a 
comprehensive analysis of this complex interaction is beyond the scope of 
this paper. It would require longitudinal data about popular orientations 
towards political parties and should, ideally, link them to reliable 
indicators of party performance and developments in the theoretical debate 
about parties. Since such data are not available, we want, as a first 
preliminary exploration of the field, discuss some, admittedly crude, 
behavioural indicators which could be interpreted as partially tapping 
anti-party sentiment. After all, it is plausible to expect that both 
theoretical reasoning about declining party performance and survey evidence 


on anti-party attitudes should, in one way or another, be reflected in the 


il 
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way people relate to parties - may it be through voting behaviour, intra- 
party participation or electoral participation. Hence, we want to 
concentrate on changes among mass publics, where the two-dimensional 


concept of anti-party sentiment can be conceptualized as being largely 


synonymous with the German term Parteienverdrossenheit®. However, let us 


first turn to attitudinal data on political parties. 


There is, of course, the ever present problem of comparability of cross- 
national quantitative data. Survey questions vary between countries, and 
even if identical questions had been administered in a number of countries, 
national idiosyncracies may still confound the absolute levels of 
responses. Similarly, indicators like volatility, turnout or vote for anti- 
party parties strongly depend on nation-specific conditions like the format 
of the party system or the electoral system. However, as long as we 
concentrate on change over time for individual nations, meaningful 


interpretations are possible (Reiter, 1989: 329f.) 


a) Mass Orientations towards Political Parties 


Normatively based verdicts about political parties are too frequently 
mistaken for empirical evidence. Things become conspicuously more intricate 
when we begin searching for valid empirical indicators. In fact, there is 
no generally accepted empirical measure for mass anti-party sentiment or, 
to use the German label, Parteienverdrossenheit (Rattinger, 1993: 24). 
Nevertheless, there are survey data which can plausibly be regarded as 


approximations to measuring anti-party sentiment. 


Declining party identification, for example, is a likely result of an 
increasing distance between parties and their electorates. "It can be 
hypothesized that a declining role for party will be directly visible in 
declining rates of party identification or, at least, in a declining 
intensity in the degree to which partisan loyalists continue to identify” 
(Mair, 1984: 176). However, such detachment need not in all cases be 
motivated by conscious disaffection with, or even rejection of, parties. 
Someone who does no longer feel particularly close to a particular party 


May not necessarily be discontented with parties in general. On the 


6 See Scarrow (1993) for a review of the normative dimension of anti-party sentiment, 
particularly in Germany. 


contrary, such individuals may consider several parties in a given party 


system as potential electoral choices, because they base their voting 
decision on perceptions of parties" performance and policies instead of 


pre-existing psychological and/or social ties. 


Keeping this caveat in mind, however, party identification can nevertheless 
be used as indicator for anti-party sentiment. Reiter (1989), for example, 
finds that in several West European countries changing levels of party 
identification are accompanied by parallel changes in the frequency of 
negative attitudinal statements about parties. Similarly, Schmitt and 
Holmberg (1994) argue that declining partisanship could signal apathy 
and/or protest. Also, recent analyses of German data show that those 
without party identification tend to have less trust in political parties 


(Rattinger, 1993: 30). 


Empirical results, however, caution us against sweeping generalizations 
about declining partisanship in Western democracies. On the one hand, Peter 
Mair finds that Eurobarometer data between 1975 and 1981 indicate 
"substantial decline in both the level and intensity of party 
identification virtually throughout the Community countries” (Mair, 1984: 
178). Longitudinal analyses of national election (including the US) and 


7 seem to 


Eurobarometer data covering a much longer period of time 
corroborate these findings and indicate declining levels of party 
attachment in many nations. However, significance tests call this seemingly 
fairly unambiguous picture into question. National election data for 
European nations yield a steep and significant decline only for the United 
Kingdom and Sweden and Eurobarometer data produce significant downward 
trends only in “five out of twelve EC countries" (Schmitt and Holmberg, 
1994). Although the authors cautiously argue that "if there is an overall 
tendency, then it is one of loosening partisan ties", they emphasize that 
“decline of partisanship is not a uniform trend (Schmitt and Holmberg, 
1994; see also Reiter 1989 for corresponding results). Clearly, national 
idiosyncrasies like varying levels of ideological conflict contribute to 
cross-national variation in these trends - a finding that is well in tune 
with Kirchheimer's catch-all thesis, which envisages an opening of the 


electoral market as a result of large parties' tendency to reduce the 


q In some countries, national election studies were available from the 1950s or early 
1960s onwards. Eurobarometer data runs from 1975 through 1992 for the old EC states and for 
shorter periods of time for new entrants to the Community. 
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intensity of ideological conflict in order to appeal to ever large segments 


of the electorate (Kirchheimer, 1965: 27). 


Ideally, anti-party sentiment should be measured by surveys directly 
tapping evaluations of political parties. Unfortunately longitudinal data 
is largely absent. And in those cases where adequate data have been 
available results underline the need for caution against stipulating 
general trends in Western polities. Asked whether they felt represented by 
political parties or believed that they cared about the needs of the 
ordinary citizen, voters in the United States and Sweden became 
increasingly sceptical over the years (Reiter, 1989: 334ff.). On the other 
hand, Norwegian voters did not experience increasing difficulties in 
identifying clear differences between parties and deciding which party to 
vote for - answers which should become more frequent if anti-party 


sentiment were rising (Reiter, 1989: 339). 


In any case, such results need to be read with care. It has been pointed 
out for Germany that negative statements about political parties may be 
rather an expression of realism than of a deeply rooted feeling of 
resentment (Wildenmann, 1989: 47f.; Kichler, 1982: 53). Similarly, data 
from the mid-1980s show that Parteienverdrossenheit has not spilled over 
into a generalized withdrawal of political support for the party system as 
an constitutive element of parliamentary democracy (Westle, 1990: 282). 
More recent analyses, however, have indicated that disaffection with 
parties has already begun to affect evaluations of the political system in 
general and some of its central institutions (Rattinger, 1993: 27). This 
supports our proposition that times may be getting harder for political 
parties as we move into the 1990s. Nevertheless, as regards party 
attachment and evaluative orientations towards parties, the image is still 
more like an incomplete patchwork than like a doomsday painting. But let us 


turn to some behavioural indicators. 


b) Declining Turnout: Still a Myth? 


The significance of turnout levels is not uncontroversial. Whereas one 


tradition of analysts argue that a high turnout may signal democratic 


instability, others suggest that low turnout may indicate a factual 


disenfranchisment of underprivileged population groups (Dittrich and 
Johansen, 1983: 95f.). Arguably, such interpretations tend to extrapolate 
too easily from country-specific experiences. No doubt, historic traditions 
and country-specific factors like political culture, technicalities of 
voting and compulsory voting explain more of the cross-national variation 
in turnout levels than the presumption of different levels of political 
stability (Dittrich and Johansen, 1983: 113). Nevertheless, declining 
turnout figures in countries with a tradition of high levels of electoral 
participation may be legitimately be interpreted as signalling a declining 
approval of political parties, or even the political system at large (Mair, 
1984: 175; Rattinger, 1993: 24; Westle, 1989: 228). There is empirical 
evidence for Germany, for example, that declining turnout figures in the 
1980s and 1990s contain an element of anti-party sentiment (Falter and 


Schumann, 1993: 36ff.). 


Turnout figures are another example that conspicuous developments in 
individual countries sometimes lead to hasty generalizations. Whereas Betz 
takes declining turnout figures in several Western democracies as 
indicating rising levels of anti-party sentiment (Betz: 1992: 31f.), 
longitudinal data covering twelve West European countries and the United 
States yield far more ambiguous results. Quite surprisingly in the light of 
the ‘crisis of party' debate, there are just 4 countries which experienced 
fairly linear trends of declining electoral participation since 1960 
(figure 1 and 2 and table 1). The remaining 9 countries were either 
characterized by the absence of linear trends or even by stable turnout 
levels. In the United Kingdom, for example, almost exactly the same 
proportion of voters went to the polls in 1992 as in 1964. Correspondingly, 
Richard Topf finds in a recent study that the overall picture of turnout 
trends, when measured against the post-1945 mean, is one of remarkable 


stability (Topf, 1994). 


Nevertheless, overall turnout figures may not tell the whole story. After 
all, turnout could have remained fairly stable, because voters had chosen 
to express disaffection with parties by casting invalid votes. However, our 
data clearly show that the proportion of invalid votes are insignificant in 


all countries except Belgium and Italy, which have compulsory voting 


(although there are no legal anctions in Italy) 8. And Italy is the only 


8 Consistently, the number of invalid votes in the Netherlands after compulsory voting 
had been abolished in 1970 (Dittrich and Johansen, 1983: 99)! 
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country where we note a modest increase of the percentage of invalid votes 


after the mid-1980s. 


Of course, it could be objected that concentration on such long periods of 
time may obscure more recent signs of change. After all, several underlying 
causes of anti-party sentiment have become more salient or widespread in 
the 1980s than it was the case in preceding decades. Indeed, when we take a 
second look and examine the post-1980 figures, the picture changes 
somewhat. We find 2 additional countries which registered conspicuously 
declining turnout figures (more than 4 per cent) after 1980 (figure 3). 
Since the United States and Finland were characterized by a fairly regular 
downward trend since the 1960s they did not qualify for this category. 
Hence this leaves us with 6 out of 13 countries which have experienced 
significantly receding electoral participation at least since 1980. In 
addition, turnout has risen nowhere. No doubt, this is far from 
representing a uniform cross-national trend, but it indicates that roughly 


half of these countries parties seem to be confronted with increasing 


difficulties when they want to mobilize voters?. 


c) Are Voters finding it harder to Choose? 


Rising numbers of voters without clear voting intentions could be another 
indication of growing disaffection with, or resentment about political 
parties (Rattinger, 1993: 29). If increasing portions of Western 
electorates do no longer feel represented by political parties, or if they 
find it increasingly difficult to identify clear programmatic differences 
between them, surveys should report increasing frequencies of undecided 


voters. 


Unfortunately, there are no longitudinal data on the proportions of 
undecided voters available. The Eurobarometer surveys tend to mix things 
which should be kept separate from our perspective: The category ‘don't 
know', which could be interpreted as measuring the number of undecided 
voters, is combined with the category ‘no answer'. To make things worse, 


the categories ‘would not vote' and ‘would vote blank’ have not been coded 


9 It has to be kept in mind, of course, that we could still be confronted with only 
temporary fluctuations. After all, in most countries where there is significant decline, this 
has occurred only after 1980. 
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consistently across time and nations. We have therefore decided to 
aggregate all these categories, because they report the frequencies of 
those who, when asked for their voting intention, do not express a clear 


preference for one party. This is, admittedly, a very rough approximation. 


No doubt, the frequencies for 'no answer' are particularly disturbing, 


because they may primarily be missing cases. However, since we are 
exclusively interested in change over time for individual countries, this 
may be an acceptable procedure. After all, we are neither comparing 
frequencies between countries nor are we assessing the significance of 


particular frequencies for individual countries. 


The Eurobarometer surveys show the following pattern: Four of the eight 
countries for which data were available show a clear increase of the number 
of voters who do not express clear party orientations after the mid-1980s 
(figures 4 and 5). However, it must be stressed again that our indicator is 
is really a very crude gauge for undecided voters. In addition the quality 
of the data is certainly not beyond doubt. Nevertheless, the results for 
France, Germany, Italy and Ireland may indicate that voters are finding it 


harder to choose in these countries as we move into the 1990s. 


d) Vote for ‘Anti-Party Parties' 


The disintegration of the traditional Italian party system, the surge of 
populist parties and the New Right in several Western European countries, 
Ross Perot's onslaught on the two-party system in the US and the already 
somewhat dated emergence of New Politics parties are frequently cited 
examples for increasing levels of anti-party sentiment or even ‘crisis of 
party’. At first sight such reasoning is appealing. After all, we have 
argued that one consequence of anti-party sentiment should be an increasing 
availability of voters as a result of declining levels of party 
identification. However, this may be too much of a generalization. The 
emergence of a new parties may not always be an expression of deeply rooted 
anti-party feelings among the new parties' constituencies. After all, why 
should they vote again for a party? Rather, it could be interpreted as 
indication for the adaptability of a viable party system which allows for 
the emergence of new parties to take care of newly emerging interests or 


issues. 
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On the other hand, there is clear evidence that these parties have tended 
to use anti-party arguments, at least during their initial phases of 
electoral participation. New Politics parties, for example, have stressed 
the need for extending non-party channels for political participation, for 
example through the introduction of elements of direct democracy (Poguntke, 
1989). On the opposite end of the political spectrum, anti-party feelings 
were also identified as promising electoral appeal (Betz, 1991: 7, Taggart, 
1992; Pedersen, 1988: 279; Harmel and Svasand, 1989; Ignazi, 1992: 12). 
Clearly, the parties of the so-called New Right are a rather disparate 
bunch which tends to be strongly moulded by national peculiarities - after 
all, the essence of populism lies with an undifferentiating appeal to the 
grievances of the supposed ‘ordinary citizen'. The Danish and Norwegian 
anti-tax parties and the Swedish New Democracy are, for example, 
economically neo-liberal, whereas the French National front and the German 
Republicans lean towards nationalist-corporatist solutions (Betz, 
1993:9f.). No doubt, the picture gets even more diverse when we include 
parties of the traditional Right, like the NPD or the Italian MSI (Ignazi, 
1992). 


To be sure, it would be greatly misleading to suggest that vote for such 
different parties is primarily an expression of diffuse anti-party 
sentiment. On the contrary, it has been shown for New Politics parties that 
their electorates consist of clearly identifiable social groups with fairly 
integrated ideological preferences and value orientations. Although this is 
less well established for the new challengers of the right, it would be 
unreasonably myopic to disregard the extent to which such parties mobilize 
right-wing extremism at least in several countries (Ignazi and Ysmal, 
1992). Nevertheless, it can be legitimately assumed that vote for all of 
these parties contains also an element of anti-party sentiment. After all, 
they all tend to criticize party politics although they propose radically 
different remedies. Hence, for the purposes of our analysis, electoral 
results of these parties may be used as an, admittedly crude, indicator for 


anti-party sentiment among Western electorates. 


It needs to emphasized, however, that vote for parties which appeal to 


anti-party sentiment among mass publics signifies no complete rejection of 


party politics. Such parties may criticize established parties 


fundamentally, and they may call for alternative channels of political 
participation. Nevertheless, they still organize as parties. As a 
consequence, they are subject to a variety of legal regulations and 
political constraints, which tend to limit their freedom for radical 
attack. In fact, it is plausible that some of these parties, maybe 
unintentionally, contribute to the integration of parts of their followers 
into the system of party politics (Fisher, 1980). The history of New 


Politics parties is certainly witness to this. 


We can therefore conclude that those who vote for anti-party parties, by 
and large, still regard it useful to ‘voice’ their protest, whereas non- 
voters have already chosen the ‘exit' option, which may indicate more 
fundamental disagreement with the system of party democracy. Since voting 
behaviour is prestructured by the available electoral choices, this is 
certainly not a straightforward relationship. Nevertheless, it gives rise 
to the proposition that we should expect a greater number of countries with 


rising anti-party vote than with declining turnout. 


When we look at post-1960 elections results, these expectations are borne 
out. We have included European elections, because voters are likely to feel 
less constrained by possible governmental consequences in such ‘second 
order elections’ (Reif, 1984). European election results may therefore 
indicate something like the upper ceiling of potential anti-party vote in a 
given country. 

Again, the results are far from cross-national uniformity. Nevertheless, 
the majority of countries (8 out of 13) have experienced substantially 
increasing levels of anti-party vote. In most cases, this has happened in 
the 1980s (figure 4 and 5). In fact, only Italy has always had a fairly 
high level of anti-party vote, which is mainly due to the inclusion of the 
neo-fascist MSI. In Germany, there has been a short-lived surge of the 
extreme right-wing National Democrats in the late 1960s, but when we 


disregard this aberration, the pattern has also been one of remarkable 


stability until the 1980s. The remaining 6 countries! have all experienced 


fairly steep increases in electoral returns for anti-party parties in the 
1980s and early 1990s. It is, of course, too early to take this for clear 
evidence for an unambiguous trend. Nevertheless, the figures indicate, like 


in the case of turnout, that things may have begun to change in the 1980s. 


Austria, Belgium, Finland, France, Norway and Sweden. 
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After all, when we look at both indicators simultaneously, we are just left 
with three countries which report stability or even increase on both 
counts: Denmark, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom. The latter one is 
not even a very clear case: After all, the spectacular 14.9 per cent for 
the Greens in the 1989 European elections should not be discounted 


entirely. 


Party Membership 


Arguably, party membership is "the most direct indicator of party 
organizational hold” (Katz, Mair, et al., 1992: 329). To be sure, declining 
party membership can have several causes and need not always be an 
expression of growing anti-party sentiment. The advent of mass media 
society has certainly contributed to the decline of this traditional form 
of linkage between party and society. In addition, parties may not value 
mass membership as highly as they used to, because they increasingly rely 
on other forms of campaigning and communication (including the mass media) 
and resources (like state subsidies) (Bartolini, 1983: 181; Panebianco, 
1988: 266). Nevertheless, a significantly declining capacity of parties to 
hold on to their members could also interpreted as signalling growing 
distance to, or even disaffection with, parties. In addition, the Western 
European tradition of party government means that high membership figures 
tend to be regarded as a source of legitimacy for political parties by both 
intellectual elites and mass publics. From this perspective, declining 


membership figures could contribute to growing anti-party sentiment. 


When we look at longitudinal data on party membership in 11 European 


democracies, the results are quite unambiguous. As an indicator we have 


chosen the change in the members!1 as a proportion of the electorate (M/E), 


because it controls for the changing size of national electorates. 
Otherwise, an absolute rise in membership figures may conceal a declining 
anchorage of parties in society, because the electorate may have grown even 
more over the same period of time (Katz, Mair, et al., 1992). To obtain a 


concise measure, we have calculated the combined change in the share of the 


Direct and individual members only. 
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electorate (M/E) as a percentage of the initial share of the electorate for 


the established parties in the respective national party systems (Table 2). 


Between the early 1960s and the late 1980s most countries have experienced 


very substantial decline in the membership of their established parties 


when calculated as a proportion of their electorates. The only exceptions 


are Belgium, where we registered a modest increase, Sweden with a very 
modest decline and Germany, where conscious mobilization efforts of the 
Christian Democrats after their relegation to opposition in 1969 explain 
this aberration. In addition, German exceptionalism has been only 
temporary. Membership figures in the former West Germany have declined 
quite dramatically in the early 1990s (Niedermayer and Stéss, 1993). As 
regards party membership, there is fairly unambiguous evidence that the 
Major parties are in organizational decline, and this may indicate, amongst 
other aspects, growing anti-party sentiment. However, it should be stressed 
that focusing on the established parties in general, we necessarily 
disregard countervailing trends within national groups of established 
parties (see Katz, Mair et al., 1992 for details). Since we are interested 
in general trends, however, this is justifiable. In any case, the decline 
of the established parties' anchorage in society indicates that anti-party 
sentiment has not only found resonance on the edges of the political 


spectrum but across the entire left-right-continuunm. 


Conclusions 


When we summarize the findings from those indicators where we have cross- 
national and longitudinal data available, the following pattern emerges. 
Over the entire period between the 1960s and the early 1990s, the overall 
picture is one of stability rather than dramatic change. However, when 
taking a closer look at the post-1980 developments, things look somewhat 
different. Table 3 shows that are indications that anti-party sentiment has 
been on the rise since the 1980s. This is particularly true for the 
development of party membership and vote for anti-party parties. However, 
it is still too early to come to general conclusions on the basis of a 
still incomplete data base and a rather short period of time. After all, 
what some analysts take as crisis symptoms may be little more that a 


transitory phase of instability which may be followed by a new equilibrium. 
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The analyses cited above and the data we have analyzed caution us against 
sweeping generalizations about a general decline of parties and a rise of 
anti-party sentiment in Western democracies. Many of these generalizations 
are the product of a research tradition which has too easily tried to 
explain organizational and institutional changes in Western democracies by 
underlying, admittedly fairly uniform, processes of social change and 
modernization. The famous Kirchheimer argument is a good example for this, 
although he himself restricted the applicability of his theory to large 
countries - something that has frequently been disregarded in the debate. 
This may be because there is no convincing theoretical justification for 


this. 


Instead, the results conclusively show that we need to be more attentive 
towards particular systemic, situational and historical conditions in 
individual nations or groups of nations which modify underlying cross- 
national uniformity on the level of social and economic change. Instead of 
too easily assuming that all Western nations are basically similar, more 
attention needs to be devoted to explaining differences between them. A 
recent study by Miiller-Rommel on factors explaining the success of Green 


parties in Western democracies is witness to this (Miiller-Rommel, 1993). 


Finally, there are basically two important conclusions emanating from our 
preliminary survey of anti-party or 'crisis of party' symptoms. First, 
there is a tendency in the literature, most pronouncedly, as was to be 
expected, among German writers, to attribute too much to processes of 
change. No doubt, the emergence of new parties, even protest parties, 
should not too easily be regarded as a symptom of crisis although it can 
legitimately argued that they contain an element of anti-party sentiment. 
In fact, it could be suggested that there is a streak in the academic 
debate which tends to reflect the worries of those who have thus far been 
the regular and unchallenged occuppants of the monopolies of political 
power. No surprise, they tend to denominate all changes which work to 
undermine their previously comfortable position as crisis. However, in 


democratic systems a crisis of ruling elite groups need not be a crisis of 


democratic governance. On the contrary, it could be a sign of viability, 


innovative capacity and openness of the democratic system. The case of 


contemporary Italy is certainly a case in point. 


= 


However, I have deliberately used the subjunctive. Change is a necessary 
element of democratic politics. But it is a risky one as well. And this 


leads us to the second major conclusion. There are indications that changes 


in some countries, like declining turnout, the rise of protest parties and 


the increase of undecided voters do indeed contain elements of a 
generalized disaffection with, or even rejection of, political party. It is 
here where the concept of anti-party sentiment would deserve more 
attention. Diffuse anti-party feelings may become mobilized by political 
forces which genuinely and fundamentally challenge democracy. Or at least 
undermine the stability of democratic systems. It remains to be seen, fir 
example, which part the Italian Lega Nord will choose play in the future: A 
catalyst of reform, maybe even of the federalization of Italy, or a 


proponent of quasi-ethnic conflict within the nation state. 


Of course, the rise of protest parties is also likely to have effects on 
the performance of political systems even if such parties are not 
fundamentally opposed to democratic party government. Unacceptable parties 
of both, left and right political provenance, can seriously narrow the 
range of coalition formulae, forcing the established parties into unpopular 
Grand coalitions or minority governments. Developments in Germany could go 
this way. It may be that preparedness to integrate challengers from Left 
and Right into the governing process turns out to be less damaging for 


system legitimacy than ostracizing them. 


To conclude, when Peter Mair wrote in 1984 on a "challenge to party” he 
suggested that there is rarely smoke without fire (Mair, 1984: 173). No 
doubt, the smoke has become thicker, but we are still not sure to see much 
fire behind it. On the other hand, anti-party sentiment may turn out to be 


a powerful fuel in the age of growing difficulties for political parties. 
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Appendix: Notes for figures 4 and 5 


The following parties were included: 


Austria: Freedom Party (FPO), Greens. (To be sure, the inclusion of the FPO 
into the category of anti-party or even neo-populist parties is debatable. 
Nevertheless, recent developments suggest that do indeed mobilize anti- 
party sentiment (Ignazi, 1992: 14).) 


Belgium: Democratic Union for Respect of Labour, Flemish Ecologists 
(‘Agalev'), Flemish National Party/Flemish Block, Francophone Ecologists 
("Ecolo-V'), National Front (FNB). (Ignazi (1992) includes several small 
and short-lived right-wing splinter parties, which we have disregarded here 
in order not to unduly complicate the picture.) 


Denmark: Greens, Progress Party. 
Finland: Greens. 
France: Greens, National Front (FN). 


Germany (West): Greens, National Democratic Party, Republicans. In order to 
obtain a true time series, the 1990 results include only the former West 
Germany (without West Berlin). 


Ireland: Greens. 


Italy: Greens, Italian Social Movement (MSI), La Rete, Lombard League (LL), 
Venetian League (LV), Piedmont - Regional Autonomy , 1992: Lombard League + 
Northern Leagues, Radical Party (PR), . 


Netherlands: Centre Democrats, Centre Party CP), Communist Party (since 
1980), Green Federation, Green Left, Pacifist Socialist Party (PSP), 
Radical Political Party (PPR). (The Dutch Communist are only included in 
the figures after 1981. At around this date they began to turn towards the 
New Politics (Poguntke, 1987).) 


Norway: Anders Lange Party/Progress Party, Greens. 


Sweden: Greens, New Democracy. 
United Kingdom: Greens, National Front. 


United States (presidential elections): all Non-Democrats and Non- 
Republicans. 
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Table 1: Turnout: Patterns of Development 


(only National Elections) 


Countries with Belgium 
stable turnout levels Denmark 

or without linear France 
trends (since 1960): Ireland 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 


United Kingdom 


Countries with Austria -7,5% 

declining turnout Finland -16,7% (no 

(cut-off point: 5%, conspicuous decline 
since 1960): in the 80's) 


Germany -9,3% 
USA! -10,4% (slight 


increase in 1992!) 


Countries with Austria 1983-1990: -6,3% 
conspicuous decline Germany 1980-1990: -10, 8% 
in the 80's: Ireland 1981-1992: -7,7% 
Sweden 1982-1991: -4,7% 


Presidential Elections 


Table 2: Membership of Established Parties in Western Europe 
(percentages of the electorates) | 


DK Finl FRG 


-31.5 +31.21 (1969 - 1987) 
+62.20 (1961 - 1987)2 


Ee Norw Swed UK 


-18.48 -18.97 - 4.00 - 68.283 


The following parties are included: Austria (Social Democrats; People's 
Party); Belgium (Communists, Liberals, Christian Social Party); Denmark 
(Socialist People's Party, Social democrats, Social Liberals, Christian 
People's Party, Centre Democrats, Liberals, Conservative People's Party); 
Finland (People's Democratic League, Social Democrats, Centre Party, 
Swedish People's Party, National Coalition (Cons.)); West Germany 
(Christian Democrats, Christian Social Union, Social Democrats, Liberals 
(after 1968)); Italy (Communists, Socialists, Social Democrats, Liberals, 
Republicans, Christian Democrats) ; Netherlands (Labour, Christian 
Democrats, D'66, Liberals); Norway (Labour, Liberals, Centre Party, 
Christian People's Party, Conservatives; no longitudinal data on the rather 
small Socialist People's Party avaliable, which could slightly increase its 
membership after 1977); Sweden (Communists, Social Democrats, Centre Party, 
People's Party, Moderates); UK (Labour, Liberals, Social Democrats; the 
data on the Conservative from the 1960s is questionable and was therefore 
not included); no longitudinal data available for Ireland. 


L The data are from Katz, Mair et al., 1992b. The figures include some estimates. For 
getaiis see Katz, Mair et al., 1992 and Katz and Mair, 1992b. 
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INTERRACIAL POLITICS AT THE CROSSROADS: 
MEMPHIS ELECTS DR. W. W. HERENTON 


What Negroes have in mind is to fight until hell freezes over 
and, if necessary skate across the ice to freedom. | don't want 
to be white. | just want to be free.... 

- George Lee (July 31, 1959)!1 


The evolution of interracial politics in the city of Memphis that 
culminated in the election of Dr. W. W. Herenton deviates in significant 
ways from scholarly conclusions about racial politics in Southern cities, 
as well as from conclusions about a majority white city's initial election 
of an African-American mayor. This paper will attempt to identify a 
number of the key historical developments leading to Dr. Herenton's 


election, and then it will weigh that evolution against those scholarly 
conclusions. 


Research Procedures 


Information has been drawn from U.S. Bureau of the Census census data, 
Board of Elections' election data, a variety of secondary sources, and 
personal interviews with the mayoral candidates, key campaign aides, and 
a non-random sample of voters. 

Precinct registration based on race was employed to analyze the | 
voting patterns of white and black voters. Ecological regression analysis 
was used with homogeneous precinct analysis to examine these patterns. 
Essentially, we verified the regression analyses by examining precincts 
that had either 90 percent black or white registration.2 


Interracial Politics in Memphis 


As the city had evolved so had the dominant white political culture, 
and in many ways incumbent Mayor Richard (Dick) Hackett embodied the 
contemporary version of that ideology. He was ultimately beaten by a 
combination of demographic and rule changes and a well-run crusade-like 
Herenton campaign that successfully tapped generations of African- 
American frustration. As the Memphis Commercial Appeal put it, the 
election "signaled the end of the white conservative domination that has 
existed in most Memphis elections in this century."$ 

It is important to remember at the outset, however, that an historical 
quirk contributed to Memphis having an exceptionally small white liberal 
gentry class; thus, over the years, blacks were left pretty much to their 
own devices, including their participation in Boss Crump's political 
machine. It is also important to remember that the Memphis black 
community has long contained its own significant socio-economic 
fissures. In particular, there regularly has been a small group of 
relatively successful elites and a sizable core of very poor people. This 
latter group has often been militant, rebellious and difficult to 
incorporate into mainstream electoral politics. In 1991, however, black 
Memphians were able to capitalize on the city's long-standing racial 


polarization to elect the city's first African-American mayor; and they 
accomplished this without having to make accomodative compromises 
with the white community. Nonetheless, it also took some critical state 


and federal intervention to set that stage. 


Memphis History 


The land that is now Memphis once belonged to the Chickasaw Indian 
tribe. It was taken from them by the Spaniards who were later routed by 
the United States Army. Fort Adams (renamed Fort Pickering) was then 
established on a key Mississippi River bluff there. The state of Norin 
Carolina subsequently purchased the land and sold a tract to John Rice. 
1794, he sold 5,000 acres to Judge John Overion and Generals Andrew 
Jackson and James Winchester who in turn established the city. The 
Memphis town plat was laid out in 1819, a town charter granted in 1826, 
and a city charter ceded in 1849.4 


‘ 
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Memphis soon became a major river port and railroad center, with the 
local economy thriving on cotton and slave trading in particular. Two 
center city streets still bear the names that defined this commerce: 
Exchange and Auction Streets. In addition, given the transient nature of 
such a commerical center, the city developed the reputation as a tough 
river town, with many honky tonks and a high level of violent crime. Yet, 
besides tranistory traders, the city's own permanent population soared in 
the 1850s and 1860s, including a relatively rich ethnic mix of Germans, 
Italians and Irish.5 Where in 1820 there were fewer than 100 people and 
there was virtually no commerce, by 1860 there were approximately 
23,000 residents and $50 million in annual trade.§ 

As civil war lurked on the horizon, Memphis initialy did not endorse 
secession; and even though local support for the Confederacy built once 
the war began, the city fell to advancing Union troops by 1862. 
Fortunately for Memphis, this helped it avoid the kind of wartime 
destruction that befell cities such as Atlanta, while the state of 
Tennessee was not subject to congressional reconstruction following the 
war. In addition, sizable Freedmens' camps quickly sprung up around the 
outskirts of the city, with large numbers of these former slaves opting to 
reside in and around the city following emancipation. Brownell and 
Goldfield refer to such movement as the first phase of the Great 


Migration.?7 With the possible exception of New Orleans, Memphis soon had 
more black residents than any other city in the nation, with Beale Street 
becoming "the main street of Negro America,"8 the center of black 
Memphis business, religion, entertainment and vice.9 


White Politics 


Despite efforts by the Freedmens' Bureau, inter-racial strife 
developed, particularly between the blacks and Irish who resided in many 
of the same neighborhoods and competed for many of the same job 
opportunities. In 1866, for instance, struggling Irish residents turned 
their frustrations on many of their newly arrived black neighbors in a riot 
that left 46 blacks dead, nearly twice that many injured, 5 women raped, 
approximately 100 blacks robbed, and 91 homes, 4 churches and all 12 
black schools destroyed.10 

Nonetheless, by 1870, despite crime, inter-racial turmoil and 
substandard city services, the city's population grew to more than 40,000. 


Then disaster hit. A series of Yellow Fever epidemics devastated the 
area, driving out most all of the better-off white ethnics who could afford 
to flee. This would permanently alter the nature of the city and its 
politics, as those better off and more cosmopolitan whites were replaced 
by poorer and more parochial whites from rural Tennessee, Mississippi and 
Arkansas.11 

Mississippi-born Irishman, Edward H. "Boss" Crump, embodied this new 
Memphian.12 He first won city office in 1905 and soon would oust the city 
hall machine of Mayor Joseph Williams. Oddly enough, he was elected 
mayor in 1909 on a "reform" ticket, and he was the first mayor to serve 
under the new commission system. Crump successfully registered the 
number of black voters he needed, often by selectively paying their poll 
taxes; and, he turned them out to vote with the help of prominent blacks 
such as bluesman W. C. Handy.13 Crump's base of support was an odd mix 
of blacks and Irish ethnics; and like most bosses of the day, he held his 
coalition together with selective patronage. By the late 1920s, he had 
consolidated his political power, and he proceeded to dominate Memphis 
politics from then until his death in 1954.14 

Crump was an avowed segregationist who never allowed blacks to hold 
any positions of power within his political machine. Nonetheless, he kept 
the Ku Klux Klan at bay in order to protect both blacks and irish Catholics; 
delivered selective patronage to the black community; tacitly allowed 
much of the illicit trade on Beale Street; and even hired the city's first 
black police officer in 1948. Also stifled were white attacks like the riot 
of 1866 and outright lynchings like the ones in 1892 and 1917. 

Nonetheless, both during the Crump reign and afterwards, there would 
continue to be a number of questionable unpunished killings of black 
suspects by whiie police officers, e.g., the killings of Levon Carlook 
(1933), Elton Hayes (1971), and the Shannon Street seven (1983).15 And 
besides varying degrees of violent intimidation, a number of laws also 
reinforced white control. For example, repeated annexations of 
predominantly white suburban areas helped maintain a white majority, 
while at-large city elections and a runoff provision helped insure that 
that majority would be able to have its way electorally.16 


The worlds of the cotton field and of the skyscraper are 
essentially the same. They both sprang from the rural 
traditions. . . . The Southerner carried the burden of his past 
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into the present and left its legacy for the future. In no other 
region is the past so much a part of its present, and its cities 
so much a part of both.17 


Beneath such behavior stood a bedrock belief system which had been 
nurtured by continued rural white in-migration. As late as the 1940s, 
Gerald Capers described the dominant Memphis ideology as a combination 
of "Protestant Fundamentalism, loyalty to a fantastic ideal called the "Old 
South," and uncompromising insistence upon the preservation of "white 
supremacy."18 On the other hand, there was not an active White Citizens 
Council or Ku Klux Klan, and the city's white politicians did not 
participate in the worst of overt race-baiting that was prevalent among 
vocal Southern segregationists such as Lester Maddox and George Wallace . 
As a matter of fact, Harry Holloway concludes that Memphis "lacked the 
ardently conservative factions, whether racially or economically oriented, 
that were present in [cities like] Atlanta and Houston."19 He even goes as 
far to label Memphis a "prototype of a modern Southern community,” where 
"the white population tends to be chiefly concerned with progress and 
making money."20 

Nonetheless, local white newspapers regularly used terms like "darkey" 
and "nigger," called Booker T. Washington an "Alabama coon," and the 
Commercial Appeal ran a degrading "Hambone" cartoon strip from October 
1915 until a week after the King assassination in 1968.21 As late as 
1918, a prominent white businessman called for repeal of the 15th 
amendment "in order that normal political life might be restored io the 
South."22 Studying Memphis between 1900 and 1930, Lester Lamon 
concludes that "Memphis was almost totally lacking in white 
liberalism."23 In 1964, Barry Goldwater polled 47% of the city’s 
presidential vote,24 while George Wallace also drew a signficant number 
of votes in 1968.25 In addition, although Memphis business groups have 
only endorsed political candidates on a limited number of occasions, Laura 
Stein and Arnold Fleischman could not find a single instance where they 
had endorsed a black candidate for any office from 1950 through 1980.26 
Lastly, since the residentially integrated days of the early 20th century, 
Memphis also has become "hypersegregated" along racial lines.27 

Despite the dominant political culture, some quasi-liberal groupings of 
whites emerged from time to time. The Memphis Committee on 
Community Relations, for example, hatched a plan for gradual 


desegregation in the 1960s. Yet, there is little doubt that the more 
moderate portion of what was already a relatively small white liberal 
faction became alienated by the black nationalism of the 1960s.28 For 
example, there was open opposition to the running of black mayoral 
candidate A. W. Williss in 1967; and when Jesse Turner argued "We're 40% 
of the population. We want 40% of the money, 40% of the land, and 40% of 
the jobs," long-time moderate Lucius Burch responded that ". . . you'll have 
to put a bullet in me to get that (handed to you)."29 

Since then, however, the 1979 Memphis Jobs Conference represented an 
integrated effort to devise a way to attract more capital investment in 
the city. Then in the latter 1980s, County Mayor Bill Morris commissioned 
a study of local poverty which resulted in a proposal listing a 
comprehensive set of steps for gradual reduction of that problem.3° In 
addition, the local branch of the National Council of Christians and Jews 
and the Memphis Peace and Justice Center have provided quite small but 
reliable liberal allies, although hardly signficant enough to allow for a 
discernable electoral coalition with the now more assertive African- 
American community.31 


Black Politics 


Memphis has had a population that was at least 37% black from 1870 
forward. And given the size and separation of that black community, there 
has long been a degree of social and economic independence,32 generating a 
small but substantial number of black socio-economic elites such as 
businessmen, professionals and ministers. Prominent examples included 
businessmen Thomas H. Hayes, Bert Roddy, N. J. Ford, and Robert Church, 
Sr., the latter most likely the nation's first black millionaire.s3 From that 
elite group has come a number of pragmatic black leaders willing to grab 
whatever political opportunities arose.34 But, unlike most other large 
cities, Memphis simply has not had a reliable white liberal contingent 
with which they could align in long-term coalition. 

Meanwhile, at the other end of the socio-economic spectrum, Memphis 
has been a magnet for many very poor black sharecroppers and farm 
laborers tired of their agricultural peonage and attracted to Memphis by 
the lure of industrial economic opportunties. Yet, as the city's largely 
service-oriented economy has had far more low-wage service positions 
than higher paying industrial ones, this has left Memphis with arguably 
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the poorest black underclass of any large U.S. city.35 Thus, a sizable 
number of black Memphians have ended up disproportionately poor, 
disillusioned and militant, as well as suspicious of many of their own 
black elites.36 

As George Lee put it in 1929, 


The type of leadership these dark times demand is the 
aggressive and two-fisted kind that will contend, contend, 
contend . .. . (We must) banish, ostracize and destroy the type 
of leadership and that kind of doctrine that stands against the 
Negro in his effort to find himself... . We are too far behind to 
seek the palm and the olive branch.37 


What the Herenton campaign succeeded in doing was finally uniting the 
various elite and mass groups under the banner of a veritable black 
political crusade. And, in the end, Herenton's election represented victory 
without accomodative compromise, a high point in a political struggle 
that has spanned generations. 


Direct Action. Our focus on electoral politics, should not obscure the 
amount of "direct action" that occurred in the streets of Memphis. Most 


directly, blacks resisted the day-to-day degradations of Jim Crow. As an 
example, when Mary Morrison was arrested for resisting street car 
segregation in 1905, a huge rally followed in Church Park and several 
thousand dollars were raised for her legal defense.38 Or, even more 
directly, in 1915 and 1916 alone, Thomas Brooks killed two white 
attackers;39 when white men tried to physically remove them from their 
trolley seats, Charly Parks stabbed one,4° while John Knox ended up in a 
gun battle with another;41 a white trolley conductor was stabbed when he 
tried to collect extra fare from a black rider;42 ambush shootings and 
arson were not unheard of;43 and "most threatening was the tendency 
among lower-class blacks to use physical means to resist local white 
policemen."44 

In addition, labor strikes and rallies began early in the 20th century.45 
More recently, a major sanitation workers' strike occurred in 1968, while 
the police, firefighters and teachers walked the picket lines tens years 
later. Meanwhile, public protests against police brutality began in the 
19th century and have continued into the 1990s.46 


At the elite level, in the late 19th century, educator Ida B. Wells led 
protests against segregation and lynchings, and even proceeded to take her 
message worldwide. Businessman Bert Roddy headed the first Memphis 
branch of the NAACP; and subsequently led by the likes of Jesse Turner and 
Maxine Smith, they would be at the forefront of much of this resistance. 

In 1960, for example, a sizable number of student sit-ins appeared and a 
boycott was launched against downtown retailers. In response, the 
Committee on Community Relations helped usher in gradual desegregation 
without violence and before the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


| am told that | should vote as an American and not as a Negro. 
Well, | love America as much as anyone, and | would like to 
weigh (all the issues) . . . when | vote. However, I'm too busy 
trying to be free -- to become an American -- to concern 
myself with such questions. When | vote, | must concern 
myself with what is good for Negroes.47 


Electoral Politics. Focusing on the electoral arena, however, a 
handful of "free Negroes" were voting as early as 1850, while the state of 
Tennessee enfranchised all of its black citizens in 1867.48 By 1875, a 
coalition of blacks, Irish and Italians dominated Memphis politics. The 


blacks were led by the likes of militant saloon-keeper Ed Shaw and the 
more conciliatory Hezekiah Henley; and, they held seats on both the 
elected city council and school board, as well as appointed positions such 
as wharf master and coal inspector.49 Yet, as the Jim Crow era dawned, 
no African American would hold elective office from 1888 until 1960. As 
a matter of fact, with the exception of a few Republican primaries, no 
African American would even seek an elected position until 1951. 

In the interim, two major players were George W. Lee and O. Z. Evers. 
Lee, a prominent black Republican who led a local group called the "Lincoln 
League," was helpful in rallying black Republicans. These were mosily 
businessmen and ministers, although as many as 1,600 African Americans 
would rally in Church Park to nominate a black Republican slate of 
candidates.50 Evers, on the other hand, headed a small group of 
independents, calling themselves the "Unity League." Such a coalition of 
black Democrats, Republicans and independents, liberals and 
conservatives, led Harry Holloway to characterize black politics in 
Memphis as "pragmatic" and "independent," particularly after the death of 


Boss Crump.51 Such independence was particularly noticeable in the 
willingness of blacks to cross party lines in order to support that 
candidate viewed as most supportive of black interests. 

Under the Crump machine, blacks were not allowed to rise to positions 
of authority within the party structure or the bureaucracy; yet, they still 
were marshalled to the polls and in return received a share of the .city's 
largesse for delivering what became a critical voting bloc for the Crump 
machine. Thus, as early as the 1930s, Memphis blacks did not face the 
"white primaries" and other voting obstructions that would continue to 
plague a South mired in Jim Crow laws and traditions.52 As Paul 
Lewinsohn put it, "The only place in the South where the Negro had by 
1930 made a real breach in the white primary system was Memphis."53 He 
attributes this "to the outright strength of the Negro population, under 
very skillful leadership."54 

Memphis blacks formed a "Colored Citizens Association" early in the 
century, and newspaperman Harry Pace became its first president. 
Thereafter, leaders such as Pace, Robert Church, Jr., J. B. Martin and 
Matthew Thornton brokered black political support for patronage benefits. 
Although Republicans, as were many of the businessmen and professionals 
in the black leadership elite, they were able to work effectively with Boss 
Crump - especially while the large majority of blacks apparently remained 
loyal to the "Party of Lincoln."55 As George Lee put it, "Freedom is non- 
partisan, and the batile for freedom needs to be fought."56 

Crump's rewards took many forms. Besides the traditional money, 
jobs, services and fixed parking tickets, they included the naming of city 
monuments for well known local blacks. For example, Fuller Park was 
named for humanitarian Rev. T. O. Fuller; the Foote Homes housing project 
for attorney Will Foote; and Tom Lee Park for Tom Lee, who had rescued 
more than 30 people from the Mississippi River when their steamer 
capsized in 1925.57 Yet, once Crump had fully cemented his position, far 
fewer blacks were registered;58 and blacks appear to have received fewer 
rewards.59 

Then, as a combination of Crump's efforts and Franklin Rooseveldt's 
emerging coalition lured many blacks from their traditional allegiances to 
the Republican party, Dr. J. E. Walker organized the Shelby County 
Democratic Club as an independent political base for black Memphians. 
Although organizationally separate from the Crump machine, Walker 
worked with Crump until the two had a falling out over the issue of social 


segregation, the flashpoints including a visit by civil rights activist A. 
Philip Randolph and segregated seating for a Marion Anderson concert. 
Such developments drove Walker into the camp of a number of white 
"reformers" who emerged around the successful machine-challenging 
senatorial bid of Estes Kefauver. Meanwhile, the independent nature of the 
Democratic Club made it difficult to raise money and to provide the 
patronage necessary to hold the organization together. Yet, they 
persisted.60 

In 1951, Walker challenged the machine himself by running for a 
position on the school board. In the course of the campaign, he mounted 
the first of many aggressive voter registration drives within the black 
community. Although Walker was soundly defeated, Walker was the first 
black candidate in decades, and black voter registration nearly tripled in 
1951 alone. The percentage registered would triple again over the course 
of this decade as Crump died, the poll tax was eliminated and registration 
drives continued in earnest, leaving more than 60% of blacks registered by 
1960.61 Thus, as the 1960s dawned and blacks struggled for the right to 
vote across the South, black Memphians were already registered at nearly 
the same rate as white Memphians. 

Interestingly enough, many of the prior conclusions about the level of 
black voter registration are quite speculative by necessity. This is true 
because there are no reliable records of black voter registration prior to 
1951. It was not until that year that Tennessee first adopted a permanent 
voter registration law, requiring that such records be kept. Yet, it is 
clear when looking at the first official records available that the Crump 
machine, at least of late, had not been registering the large majority of 
black voters. Only 21% were registered in 1951, and that was after large 
registration drives by the Walker people. 

Meanwhile, it is important to note that a "second reconstruction” was 
developing across a nation jolted out of its complacency by civil rights 
marches and urban unrest. From U.S. Supreme Court decisions such as 
Smith v. Allwright and Brown v. Board of Education to the 24th amendment 
to the 1957 and 1964 Civil Rights Acts, the 1965 Voting Rights Act and 
the 1968 Fair Housing Act, these national events would provide a 
significant context for emerging racial assertiveness in Memphis.§2 

In addition, none of this should be seen as understating the political 
role played by local black churches from emancipation to the present day. 
While ministers like Sutton Griggs and Thomas Fuller eschewed politics in 
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favor of reaching accomodaton with wealthy whites,63 others were far 
more political. In 1955, as just one isolated example, dozens of 
churchmen representing every black denomination came together to form 
the "Ministers and Citizens League." Their ranks included the likes of 
Henry Bunton, W. H. Brewster and A. E. Campbell. As David Tucker notes, 
they adopted a $2,000 registration budget, hired three full-time 
secretaries, and pledged themselves to utilizing other resources at their 
disposal in order to increase black voter registration. The black ministers 
used the pulpit to preach the need to register; they held mass meetings; 
and they even drove unregistered voters to the court house.64 

That same year, 1955, Walker's group endorsed Edmund Orgill's 
successful candidacy for mayor, and he won in no small part because of 
black votes; however, the city commission thwarted Orgill's subsequent 
attempt to name Walker to the City Hospital Board.65 Meanwhile, black 
minister Roy Love ran for the school board. He finished 5th in his race for 
one of four school board seats ; and, apparently because of this "close 
call," the election rules were quickly changed so that candidates would 
have to run for specific seats instead of the top vote-getiers getting 
those that were available . 

Despite that setback, 


The Memphis World (November 11, 1955) noted that in the 
1955 local elections black voters had demonstrated awareness 
of their power. Furthermore, the death knell had been sounded 
for the "back door leader" or "the self-appointed spokesman” 
who ingratiated himself to the white power structure in 
exchange for recognition of his "influence" in the minority 
community. Likewise, the "shake a hand" leader who 
acquiesced to white liberals or "friends of the Negro" simply 
for personal satisfaction without real benefits would obtain 
little respect in the future.66 


When S. A. Wilbun, a black man, ran for the state legislature in 1958, 
he did well in the black community and still managed to attract thousands 
of white votes. But even more importantly his campaign manager, 
Harvard- educated lawyer Russell Sugarmon, Jr., soon succeeded in setting 
up at least a temporary precinct-level political organization for the 
Shelby County Democratic Club. With the death of J. E. Walker that same 
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year, the organization was now in the hands of aggressive young leaders 
such as Sugarmon, Benjamin Hooks, and A. W. Williss. They would even 
begin to "inteview" white candidates prior to endorsement; and, in the 
process, bargains could be struck.67 At the same time, this renewed 
assertiveness and the practice of black "single shot" voting in multi- 
member district elections also began to worry many whites.68 

In 1959, Russell Sugarmon led a field of black candidates; and the 
"Citizens' Leadership Council" formed to bring together black Republicans, 
Democrats and independents to support Sugarmon and his "Volunteer 
Ticket."69 This rather quickly became a very racially divisive election. 
Besides much overtly racist rhetoric, Commissioner (and soon to be 
mayor) Henry Loeb immediately asked the governonr to call a special 
session of the state legislature for the purpose of passing a runoff 
provision; the white Citizens for Progress ran under the banner "Keep 
Memphis Down In Dixie;" while prominent African Americans such as 
Martin Luther King, Jr. and Mahalia Jackson appeared to help rally the 
black vote.70 Although all black candidates were defeated, Sugarmon had 
made a strong run for a seat on the city commission. In addition, each of 
the Volunteer candidates finished second, and nearly two thirds of black 
voters were now registered. Sugarmon concluded, "We won everything but 
the election."71 

A black man had never won an election of any kind since 
Reconstruction. Then, in 1960, Jesse Turner finally won a seat on the 
Democratic Executive Committee. That same year, Sugarmon's 
Organization displayed its pragmatism and independence by striking a 
votes- for-patronage deal with a conservative segregationist Democrat, 
Paul Barrett.72 And, in 1963, Williss openly opposed Sheriff M. A. Hinds’ 
mayoral bid claiming Hinds had served under Crump as the "head of ih 
Gestapo to keep the Negroes in their place."73 

By the mid-1960s, the city of Memphis had a population that was 
approximately 38% black, and two-thirds of them were registered. 
Nevertheless, the City Commission was comprised of five men, all oi 
whom were white and all elected at-large. No African American had ever 
even been a serious candidate for any one of these positions, let alone 
ever held one. Yet, in 1964, A. W. Williss won a seat in the state 
legislature and Charles Ware won a constable position - both by plurality 
votes.74 Thus, it was not long before a successful effort was launc! 
reate a runoff provision in local elections; and, the number of 
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annexations continued with vigor. Meanwhile, other forms of racial 
discrim ination persisted. As Harry Holloway points out, Republican 
"election challenges" focused on the black community, where registrations 
were reviewed carefully, and this obviously intimidated some 
legitimately registered blacks. Or, extra field wages would be offered on 
election day, with the field hands being brought back from the fields too 
late to vote.75 

Nevertheless, in 1966 the city also adopted a mayor-council system, 
with 7 of 13 councilpersons now elected by districts. Although only a 
modest victory, and despite A. W. Williss' divisive and unsuccessful 
mayoral bid in 1967, African Americans Fred Davis, James Netters and J. 
O. Patterson won 3 of the 13 city council seats that year. Patterson 
became Tennessee's first black major party candidate for the U.S. 
Congress in 1972; then, in 1974, Harold Ford became the first and only 
black Tennessean ever elected to the United States Congress, while seats 
also were being won on the city council, school board and in the judiciary. 

Since his election to Congress, Ford has developed the reputation of 
having the best organinized political operation in Memphis. Besides paying 
overdue rents, distributing food at Christmas, contributing to church 
bazaars, giving graduation presents, and so on, his local congressional 
Staff is also quite proficient at helping constitutents through the maze of 
the federal bureuacracy. In addition, his congressional seniority and 
consequent committee assignments help him bring a respectable share of 
federal funds to Memphis. The word is that "Harold delivers." Such 
ervice has helped build a core of very loyal supporters. In addition, the 
congressman, his staff and a small group of loyalists regularly distribute 

sample ballot endorsing a variety of candidacies in each local election. 

such endorsements are estimated to be worih a sizable number of voies 

Still, it has been the norm for black leaders to split - especially over 
which mayoral candidate to support. Over the years, such splits were 
based on things like partisanship, gender, inter-generational rivalries and 
ersonalities. This has diluted the influence of the black community, and 
inis disunity has been particularly problemmatic in a city where white 
allies have been few and far between and much of its black population has 
remained exceptionally poor and consequently difficult to mobilize.77 

In 1975 and 1979, Otis Higgs became the first serious black candidate 
for mayor, running against incumbent Wyeth Chandler. Higgs, a lifelong 
Memphian, was born poor yet worked his way up to a judgeship by the age 
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of 31. He put together an integrated campaign team and ran on an 
accomodationist platform of economic development and improved race 
relations. As he put it, 


My goal is to merge into the American society. I'm proud to be 
black. | don't want to be white. But | want to merge into total 
society and have my qualifications and my abilities measured 
by the same yardstick that all men are measured by. . ."78 


So conscious was he of not raising the "race" issue, that he was even 
hesitant to put his picture on his campaign literature. 

His approach won him unprecedented white support, including between 
10 and 13 percent of the white vote over the course of four elections.79 
However, even though he tended to hold virtually all of the black voters 
who participated, his candidacy did not stir enough excitement in the 
black community to provide for the kind of turnout required to overcome 
Chandler's incumbency, campaign funds and endorsements, besides ithe fact 
that whites held a clear majority of eligible voters. Even at the 
leadership level, Charles Williams concludes, ". . . various local black 
leaders (politicians, educators, public service workers, labor leaders and 
many black ministers) could not agree on Higgs’ candidacy."80 

In a 1982 special election, the long-standing rivalry between then 
acting Mayor J. O. Patterson and the Ford family did not help, as Patterson 
lost the mayorship to Dick Hackett, a governmental administrator who h 
distinguished himself by his service on Mayor Chandler's citizens’ 
complaint bureau and as County Clerk for automobile registration. In 
1983, black candidates Higgs, John Ford and D'Army Bailey split the 
African-American vote, allowing Hackett to win his first full term. 
in 1987, black candidates Minerva Johnican and Teddy Withers were not 
able to establish their viability, losing badly to Hackett who got a record 
18% of the black vote. 

Following the 1987 election, black union leader James Smith called for 
a leadership summit before the next mayoral election. As he stated, "| 
think the leadership of this community - the black leadership - is going to 
have to sit down and come up with a consensus candidate."8! Election 
Commissioner O. C. Pleasant concured, stating that "A strong black 
candidate who is able to excite the electorate will be able to take that 
(black) support from Hackett. The one that does that is going to be ithe 
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next mayor."82 
Memphis Elects Dr. W. W. Herenton 


In the Spring of 1991, two black "unity conferences" were held, one at 
the grassroots level led by City Councilman Shep Wilbun and one at the 
leadership level led by Congressman Harold Ford. The result was a 
consensus black candidate, W. W. Herenton. Dr. Herenton succeeded in 
galvanizing the city's black community and winning that year's mayoral 
election to become Memphis’ first African-American mayor. 

Yet, beneath that successful campaign, some important contextual 
factors were changing, and that set the stage. Population change 
indicates that the black community moved toward majority status in 
Memphis, while black registration and turnout reached historic 
proportions. In addition, the state's annexation law changed in a 


significant way, while a federal lawsuit succeeded in overturning a key 
electoral rule. 


Election Overview 


The white incumbent, Dick Hackett, had been Mayor since 1982. 
Although his voting strength historically came from the conservative 
white community, Hackett had appointed blacks to such major 
administrative posts as Chief Administrative Officer, Director of Housing 
and Community Development, Police Department Director, City Attorney, 
and Director of the Housing Authority. He was also a relatively popular 
incumbent who had handily defeated two black and one white opponent 
four years earlier. In doing so, he had achieved a level of black crossover 
voting which was unusual in Memphis when reasonably viable black 
alternatives were available. Finally, he had amassed more than twice the 
amount of Herenton's campaign contributions. 

Dr. W. W. Herenton, a native Memphian who like Higgs had worked his 
way up from the ghetto, had recently retired as Superintendent of the 
Memphis city schools. From his racially contentious appointment in 1978, 
through the many trials and tribulations of any large city school 
superintendent over the years, and particularly through some recent 
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personal and professional criticism, Herenton remained a hero in much of 
the black community. He, like Harold Ford and a few other prominent 
leaders, were seen as "Stand-up guys,” not afraid to battle the white 
power structure. Thus, his candidacy became a veritable crusade. And, he 
even employed Jesse Jackson and Martin Luther King, Ill to remind black 
Memphians that this was a civil rights matter and not just an election. He 
was untested in electoral politics, but he possessed a highly committed 
core of politically savvy advisors and enthusiastic volunteers. In the end, 
from registration to absentee voting to election day turnout, the Herenton 
campaign was able to overcome its deficits and effectively channel the 
grassroots movement that the campaign had become. 

The general strategies of both the Hackett and Herenton campaigns 
were essentially the same. They both focused on their own racial group 
with the hope of accomplishing a large voter registration drive and an 
effective "get out the vote" effort on election day. And Hackett had 
received the endorsement of blacks such as state legislator Alvin King and 
"IPAC", a small group of black ministers, Herenton’'s campaign events were 
conspicuously devoid of white faces and he received only a couple of late 
endorsements from prominent liberal whites.83 Nevertheless, Herenton's 
highly spirited campaign was organized down to the precinct level, and it 
was remarkably successful at garnering record levels of absentee 


balloting and turnout. Devoid of issue discussions, the unspoken focus on 
"race" also allowed both racial communities to overcome long- standing 
internal disagreements. 


Figure 1 
Vote Totals in 1991 Mayoral Race 
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Figure 1 displays the results of the election. The winning black 
candidate, Herenton, received 49.44 percent of the vote, while the white 
incumbent, Hackett, received 49.38 percent of the vote. Herenton 
prevailed by a mere 142 votes out of the 248,000 votes cast. 

Prince Mongo, a minor white candidate, received 1 percent of the vote. 
Mongo, a cult-like figure, who sometimes dressed in a loin cloth and 
purported to hail from the planet of Zambodia, appeared to draw most of 
his support from younger whites. If Mongo had not run and his supporters 
had voted like other whites, Hackett would have won the election. 
However, the Mongo voters were obviously casting an anti-establishment 
vote and may not have appeared at the polls without Mongo as an 
alternative. Most likely, Mongo’s candidacy did not affect the results. 

The 1991 mayor’s election was the most polarized election in the 
history of Memphis. Our estimates show 97 percent of the whites cast 
their vote for the white mayoral candidate, Hackett. Ninety-nine (99) 
percent of the black voters cast their vote for Herenton, the black mayoral 
candidate. In contrast, 2 percent of the whites selected Herenton, while 
only a smattering of blacks selected Hackett. 


Voter Polarization 


Richard Murray and Arnold Vedlitz studied a variety of large Southern 
cities and concluded in a 1978 journal article that Memphis voting was by 
far the most racially polarized. In particular, white support of black 
candidates was exceptionally low. They concluded that "Memphis .. . has 
been so highly polarized along racial lines in recent years that it has been 
most difficult for local blacks to align with any substantial element of 
the white population."84 

The city's mayoral elections have featured white and black candidates 
since 1975. Figure 2 shows the percent of each racial group voting for 
candidates of their own race. With some marginal exceptions, the 
consistent level of racial polarization is rather dramatic. In comparing 
the two racial groups, Figure 2 suggests that voting only for a candidate 
of one's own race was more consistent in the white community. _ It 
dropped substantially in the black community for the 1987 Hackett 
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conservative Memphians. Hackett had built a reputation for fiscal 
prudence and efficiency by reorganizing the activities of the Clerk's 
office. 

Hackett's first run for the mayor's office was indeed difficult. Though 
he had the support of grassroots conservative whites, his opponent, City 
Councilman Michael Cody, received the bulk of the campaign contributions. 
Cody was articulate, photogenic and "liberal" in a conservative political 
community. Cody received 26 percent of the vote in the general election, 
while Hackett received a plurality of 30 percent. In the runoff election, 
Hackett beat black candidate J. O. Patterson who was the chairperson of 
the City Council at the time of Chandler's resignation and thus had been 
named interim mayor. 

The 1983 and 1987 elections showed both the electoral strength of 
Dick Hackett and the lack of black unity. Black candidate Otis Higgs had 
made steady gains in 1975 and 1979. Some speculated that black victory 
was near if only the black community continued to choose a strong 
candidate who could make appeals to the white community. Yet in 1983 
and 1987, the incumbent mayor won impressive majorities, as the black 
community failed to coalesce. 

Some would argue that the black candidates were weak. John Ford who 
ran in 1983 was anathema to the white community and was a "lightening 
rod" for polarizing white voters. He also defeated Higgs who had run such 
an effective campaign in 1979. The primary black candidate in 1987 was 
Minerva Johnican, who was previously the only City Council member to win 
an at-large seat on the council. Yet, like Patterson, she was not a favorite 
of the Ford family, besides being opposed by an additional black candidate, 
Teddy Withers. In the end, she was not up to the task of effectively 
mobilizing the black community on her own. 

Another explanation, however, had to do with Hackett administration 
overtures to African Americans. Besides high profile biack appointments, 
the city's various departments were paying more attention to the black 
community, especially through a complaint bureau entitled the Mayor’s 


Action Center. To evaluate this argument, we need to examine voter 
polarization in Memphis. 


Figure 3 
Estimated Percent of Black Crossover 
Vote for Hackett 
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As Figure 3 demonstrates, Hackett's black crossover vote built to a 
high 18 percent in 1987. These data suggest that his policies and politics 
might have provided some "pull" for black voters. To counter that trend, 
there was the black unity effort of 1991. With black Hackett supporiers 
being characterized as "Uncle Tom's" and "sell outs,"87 and given the highly 
publicized policy of excluding white attendence at the grassroots 
"Peoples' Convention, such developments may well have succeeded in 
drawing a number of wayward black voters back into the fold, increasing 
the interest of more militant blacks who had not been inspired to 
participate before, while at the same time alienating a good many of the 
small available number of liberal whites. 

The following sections will discuss the contextual factors that 
contributed to the contrasting results of the 1982 and 1991 Hackett races - 
and indirectly the Herenton win in 1991. 
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Contextual Factors 


Population Change. The Census Bureau shows that the 1990 
population of Memphis was 610,337 making it the 15th largest city in the 
nation, and the 40th largest metropolitan area. Blacks were 54 percent of 
the total population, while whites were 45 percent. However, when 
examining only the voting age population and interpolating the census to 
1991, we see that blacks outnumbered whites by only a 50 to 49 percent 
margin. 


Figure 4 
Percent of Voting Age Population 
Total Data 
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Figure 4 examines popul change of those citizens eligible to vote 
in a larger historical perspective. From 1950 to 1970 the population by 
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race leveled off at approximately 65 white and 35 percent black. 
Sometime between 1971 and 1980, blacks began to increase their 
percentage of the voting age population. By the 1991 election, the black 
voting population equalled that of whites. 

There are at least two primary reasons for the recent population 
changes. In the 1980's, the white community had about 75,000 people or 
20 percent of the white population move out of the city. Much of this 
movement has been to the suburbs and unincorporated areas. The 
movement has come about for reasons such as taxes, perceived school 
quality, crime levies, housing availability, closeness to a job and social 
problems including school busing.89 

The black population also has experienced some movement into the 
areas outside the city. However, this movement is counter-balanced by a 
much higher black birth rate. These trends, which increased the proportion 
of blacks in the city, can be seen by examining age groups. In ine fifteen 
to nineteen year-old group, some of whom voted for the first time in 
1991, blacks were a majority with 68 percent of the population. In the 
sixty to sixty-four year-old group whites were a majority with 61 
percent of the population. Even more telling, however, is the fact that th 
black younger group is twice as large as the white older group. 


Registration. Memphians have very high registration and turnout 
rates. Our search of the literature did not provide any systematically 
collected data for registration by cities. Thus, we conducted our own 
study of 18 large American cities by obtaining information from election 
commissions on their last mayoral election. These cities were primarily 
in the South and scattered throughout the Midwest and East.99 Our study 
confirmed the conventional wisdom. Memphis had a registration of 84 
percent, which contrasted with 77 percent for the next closest city and 
the mean for our cities of 67 percent. Memphis had a turnout of 55 
percent that contrasted with 41 percent for the next closest city and a 
mean of 31 percent.91 


Comparing black and white registrations as percentages of the total 


Memphis electorate in each year, Figure 5 reveals a narrowing of the inter- 
racial gap until blacks finally reach parity around 1987.92 
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Figure 6 
Percent of Resistration/Eligible Voting Population 
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Figure 7 


Percent of Turnout by Race 
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Figure 8 
Turnout by Voting Age Population 
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Not only was black turnout at an all-time high, but a look at black 
rolloff data supports the notion of this campaign as a "crusade" to finally 
place the mayor's office in black hands. In particular, a sizable number of 
these black voters came out almost exclusively to vote for Dr. Herenton. 
For example, looking at all citywide races, black rolloff ranged from 469 
for a contest involving an incumbent black judge to 70% for one of the 
large council positions. By contrast, the total rolloff citywide was only 


i6% and 18% for those two contests, and never exceeded 30%.95 


Annexation. Annexation is another contextual factor that op! 
important role in the 1991 mayoral election. In the period from 
through 1967, for example, the city added 61 square miles and 
people. Not only did this allow the city to recapture some of the tax' 
that had moved outside the city limits; but, as this population was 
generally quite disproportionately white, annexation contributed 
signficantly to the city remaining majority white. As David Tucker put it, 

. SO long as the city continued to annex fleeing white subDurbanites Dack 

into Memphis, the black population . . . would surely fall short of a voting 
majority."96 

Annexation policy has become more complex | 
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as a 1974 amendment to the state law gives the target area more tools 
with which to fight the annexation. The burden of proof is now on the city 
to demonstrate that the annexation is necessary for the health and safety 
of both the city and the target area. The challengers also can now request 
a jury trial.97 

African-American city councilpersons have rather consistently 
opposed all of these annexations, and they unanamously opposed the city's 
most recent annexation effort. Nevertheless, the Hickory Hill area, which 
is near the southeast boundary of the city, was formally annexed in 1987. 
A city report estimated that the population of 37,000 residents would 
produce a 13 million dollar surplus to the city treasury within five years 
of annexation.28 Hickory Area Residents for Tomorrow (HART) has been 
legally contesting the annexation, and the parties are currently involved in 
an extensive discovery process, drawing on the new annexation law. Even 
if the city were to prevail soon, the appeals process would preclude 
annexation until after the next mayoral election in 1995. In addition, 
sources have indicated that the city may have an informal policy of 
preferring not to annex any area until after the next mayoral race. 

At the time of the 1991 election, Hickory Hill had 85 percent white 
voters. If Hickory Hill had been a part of the city, it would have provided 
5 percent of the total city registrants. There were 14,259 more white 
than black registrants in Hickory Hill. Thus, if the area had been in the 
city, it seems reasonable to conclude that Mayor Hackett would have more 
tnan overcome his ultimate 142 vote deficit. 


The Voting Rights Lawsuit. The voting rights lawsuit was 2 
product of three separate legal efforts. In 1988 local political activist 
Dr. Talib-Karim Muhammad and his attorney Margaret Carey sued to 
overturn several electoral requirements. Muhammad claimed that the at- 
large districts and the runoff requirement were racially discriminatory. 
In 1990 attorney W. Otis Higgs, representing a broad-based group of blacks 
called Citizens for Equal Representation, filed a second suit also 
challenging the election system. Both suits were proceeding slowly, and 
the city was devoting only limited city resources for its defense. 

The surprise for the city came in February of 1991 when the U.S. 
Department of Justice filed a separate suit under the Voting Rights Act of 
1965. Specifically, a 1982 amendment had allowed election processes to 
be challenged based solely on their discriminatory results whether there 
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was any evidence of discriminatory intent or not. Following a siring of 
federal court decisions overturning various at-large and runoff schemes, 
tne Justice Department charged that the city's electoral arrangeme nts 
diluted the vote of black Memphians and prevented them from winning 
community-wide elections. The department pointed out that from the 
time the current system went into effect in 1966 until 1990, only two 
blacks had won any city-wide race. 

Specifically, the Justice Department made three claims againsi the 
city of Memphis. In at-large elections, the white majority has voied 
bloc consistently to defeat the candidate of the black eee 

charged that the runoff eliminated "the possibility that black can 

could win elections by a plurality vote.” Lastly, the government ch 
oe the electoral system in conjunction with annexation "ensured ih 
effectiveness of such devices by maintaining an effective white elecioral 
majority in the city."99 

The suit had some interesting political implications. Mayor Hackeit 
hed endorsed George Bush in the 1988 presidential election and had been 
considered for an appointment by the Bush Administration. The Jusiice 
Department action appeared to shock Hackett who increased the city's 
lcagal defense efforts. The suit itself also operated in an ambiguous legal 
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area since the city had now become majority black in population. 
Hackett seemed willing to compromise on the at-large requirement. 
Tne City Council was more rigid since some white members would | 
lost their seats in a district arrangement. City Council members 
ceiended the philosophical basis of the at-large wcumenign which 
és providing a community-wide interest on the council rat 
more parochial interests of specific districts. An 
imi Ongoing suit took place in August of 1997. 
Justice showed that the intention of establishing 1 | 
inwart black office seekers. The Federal Disirict Couri enjoin 
irom using the runoff in the 1991 city elections. 
A review o7 Figure 1 shows the ramifications of this dec 
iné runoff, the plurality candidate, Herenton, won the 1997 el 
however, a majority system would have required a second el 
iween Herenton and Hackett. Given the closeness of the fir 
unclear who would have won that election. 
One scenario would have lead to Herenton's victory in the ri 
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have turned out to vote for the white candidate Hackett. Blacks would 
have turned out in the same high percentages as they did in the first 
election because intensity would have become even higher. Figure 8 
demonstrates that this indeed occured in 1979. Herenton would have been 
a more credible candidate among monied interests and would have found it 
easier to raise campaign funds between the general election and the 
runoff. Herenton would also be viewed as more credible among white 
voters and would have received more votes from the integrated and 
moderate Midtown area of the city. 

A much different scenario would have lead to Hackett's victory in the 
runoff. Hackett would have turned out more whites who now more fully 
appreciated the real possibility of a black winning the mayor's office. One 
couple we interviewed the day after the election said "if we only had 
known the election was going to be so close, we would have voted." 
Another white said to us "I only voted for Herenton because | felt sorry for 
him that he was going to lose so badly." Hackett had other advantages. He 
would have gained an estimated 60 voters in a white area refused ihe 
right to vote because of confusion about whether they were located in the 
city. Hackett also had over $400,000 remaining in his campaign fund, 
while Herenton had used all the funds he had raised. 


Testing the Scholarly Conclusions 


Perhaps the most impressive feature of the black presence in 
the Southern city .. . is not the harshness of white supremecy, 
but rather the resilience and perserverence of blacks.100 


Racial Politics in Large Southern Cities. As the literature tells 
us, from the Civil War to Reconstruction to Jim Crow and finally to the 
Civil Rights period and beyond, Southern politics has long revolved in 
significant ways around the race issue.101 In addition, as the Souin 
urpanized, African Americans became more independent and politicized, 
culminating in considerable violent and nonviolent conflict between 
blacks and whiies.192 The historical prominence of inter-racial conflict 
in Memphis politics is undeniable, yet the city is unique in a number of 
ways as well. 

Memphis is demographically different than most Southern cities, and 
inose differences would lead one to expect variant political participation. 
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Yet, for a variety of reasons, much of the city's exceptionalism runs 
contrary to what would be expected. In particular, the evolution of the 
city's African-American politics is quite unique in many ways. 

To begin with, the city has long been blacker and poorer than many of 
its Southern counterparts. As a magnet for freed slaves and frustrated 
sharecroppers and farm laborers, the city has had a large African- 
American population from very early in its existence. As a matter of fact, 
the city's population would have been even blacker had it not been for a 
series of annexations. Also, its service-oriented economy has predisposed 
the city to a disproportionate number of low-wage jobs and unusually high 
levels of poverty. In addition, these two trends have come together to 
create what is probably the poorest black ghetto in the nation. 

In the realm of politics, the Memphis population has participated in 
much the same way as could be found in other large Southern cities, e.g., 
in terms of early street-level resistance, levels of voter registration, 
turnout, rolloff and racial bloc-voting, as well as what it seems to take to 
attain unusually large levels of black voter participation. In point of fact, 
Memphis has met or exceeded what has been found in virtually all of its 
Southern counterparts. 

A body of scholarship is beginning to accumulate which suggests that 
black resistance to oppression did not end with slave sabotage and 
revolts. In point of fact, it may well have permeated the South during the 
dark days of Jim Crow.103_ From protests to violent physical resistance, 
Memphis certainly appears to have had its share. As a matter of fact, 
when it is recalled that the city ended up with the largest NAACP chapter 
in the South, for example, it may well have had more than its share. 

As for voting participation, the city's general trends are consistent 
with the findings of Margaret Price and others when they analyzed a 
variety of large Southern cities.19°4 Nonetheless, as previously discussed, 
tne overall levels of participation found in Memphis are remarkably high 
by comparison to other cities, both in the Soutn and otherwise. 
Specifically, black and white registration rates have been similar to each 
other and exceptionally high. Turnout rates have varied alot, although they 
have been both high and racially similar by comparison as well. In 
addition, the sizable amount of black rolloff in 1991 is not particularly 
atypical except for the fact that there were a number of black candidates 
further down the ticket.105 


Racial polarization in voting results is also a well established pattern 
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nationwide, and it has a tendency to increase with the relative size of the 
black population. Thus, it has often been quite marked in large Southern 
cities with sizable black populations.1°6 In particular, previous exclusion 
seems to help unify the subordinate group. Although such exclusion has 
not been as overt in Memphis, the city's level of polarization is quite 
possibly the highest of any city in the United States. 

Nationwide, poorer people simply participate at far lower levels than 
those better off, and this appears to be particularly true in the South and 
especially the black South.107 Thus, given its demographic deficits in this 
regard, how can we explain the exceptional rate of political participation 
in Memphis? Most notably, Memphis voters have faced far fewer legal 
constraints than most of their Southern counterparts; political machines 
have been available to stimulate political involvement; and exceptional 
political leadership in the relatively poorer black community has 
generally managed to adapt with the times. 

Although reform devices such as nonpartisan elections tend to reduce 
political involvement;1°8 overall, Memphis voters have not faced anywhere 
near the level of legal constraint on the right to vote experienced in most 
of the South.109 Having said that, however, V. O. Key and others have noted 
that not having to fight for the franchise can predispose a group to lower 
levels of utilization and cohesion.110 This does not appear to be the case 
in Memphis; and part of that may well be the role played by the political 
machines that have been central to Memphis politics over the years.111 

The full-blown Crump machine was rather unusual for the South;112 and 
at very least, it cultivated early habits of political involvement - even if 
they were quite limited.113 In addition, machine politics in Memphis has 
not been reformed completely into oblivion, nor does it appear to have 
outlived its usefulness as occured in many other cities.114 To the 
contrary, Representative Harold Ford's political organization remains 
Quite vibrant. Over the years, then, such machine politics has spurred 
registration and turnout, besides the more general "politicization" that 
can occur by demonstrating to people that their political participation 
will result rather directly in tangible political rewards.115 

The Memphis black community, poorer and thus more challenging to 
mobilize, appears to have had the benefit of an exceptional group of 
political leaders. The contrasting styles of Ed Shaw and Hezekiah Henley 
exemplify the "sword and the olive branch" presented by various black 
leaders over the years. Succeesses have been gained through strategic 
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pragmatism including short-term alliances with the likes of Boss Crump 
and Paul Barrett, as well as by means of the far more assertive postures 
of people like Ida Wells, Maxine Smith and Harold Ford. 

Lastly, as for the particular set of factors that seem to stimulate 
record levels of African-American participation, Robert Starks and 
Michael Preston conclude that such a turnout requires a belief that there 
will be a signficant restructuring, not merely representation within the 
old structure.116 Although no systemmatic polling data exists, such a 
belief was quite palpable throughout the 1991 Herenton campaign, a 
campaign that had become a veritable crusade. 


First Electing A Black Mayor. Prior to 1967, no major United 
States city had had a black mayor since Reconstruction. Then, a 
combination of circumstances came together. Many African Americans had 
been migrating to large cities since the turn of the century. A civil rights 
movement swept the country, knocking down barriers to black electoral 
participation and raising the level of black consciousness. At the same 
time, white middle and upper class residents were headed for the suburbs, 
leaving inner city populations with a much higher percentage of African 
Americans. 

Soon it began to happen, first in Cleveland (Carl Stokes) and Gary 
(Richard Hatcher). Thereafter, by 1991, where any of the largest 50 cities 
in the country had a strong-mayor system and a population that was even 
40% black, only Memphis and St. Louis had failed to elect a black mayor. 
Meanwhile, a good many African-American mayors were first elected in 
cities that had much smaller black populations. What was the standard 
formula for success? 

In large cities where African Americans held sizable numerical 
majorities, the results were often all but preordained. However, the 
elections of black mayors in predominantly white cities have tended to 
have the following 8 developments in common: 


(1) at least two similar black candidate platform 
planks: pro-business growth and crime control. These are 
two highly salient issues that appeal to both blacks and whites. 
They promise jobs and safety without implying a shift from social 
concerns or a crackdown on African Americans, underlying messages 
often heard when promised by white candidates.117 
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(2) a large voter turnout in the African-American 
community, approaching 75 percent of the eligible voters. 


(3) nearly all of the black vote going to one strong 
black candidate. Early unity helps here. 


(4) roughly 20% of the white vote. Here, it is 
advantageous if the strongest white candidate waves the 
bloody shirt of race far too prominently, e.g., Seattle in 
1989.118 This helps rally the liberal white community. Or, 
converselely as in Chicago, Richard M. Daley went out of his 
way to appeal to black voters, no doubt in part to ease the 
fears of liberal whites. 


(5) two or more strong white candidates splitting 
the rest of the white vote, particularly if it is a multi- 
candidate primary election without a run-off provision. 


(6) a weak citywide party structure. Strong party 
Organizations tended for years tightly to control both the black 
political leadership and the black vote, using them to secure 
the election of their own white candidates. In effect, such a 
tradition also reduced the liklinood of the kind of electoral 
insurgency that could produce a black mayor. 


(7) no major media opposition. Because it was 
essential to extract a large bloc of votes from liberal whites, 
it was important that major local media sources took the 
candidacy seriously and then either were supportive or at least 
neutral once viability was established. 


(8) large group support. Finally, for financial 
contributions as well as help with turning out their voters on 
election day, it was very useful to have active and energetic 


assistance from groups like the AFL-CIO, United Auto Workers 
(UAW), etc.119 
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The 1991 Herenton election provides some similarities. For example, 
Memphis has nonpartisan elections within a relatively weak party 
structure. In addition, Herenton’s campaign succeeded in turning out an 
incredible number of black voters; and, those voters voted in a very 
unified way for Dr. Herenton. 

As for formula deviation, on the other hand, the campaign began with 
two unity conventions which delivered a single African-American 
candidate but also clearly alienated some of the historically small liberal 
white contingent in Memphis.120 Herenton ended up with virtually no large 
group support, white endorsements or white votes. Meanwhile, there was 
no strong second white candidate to split the white vote. The only mass 
circulation newspaper endorsed the white incumbent, besides having run a 
relatively recent series of highly critical articles on Herenton’s private 
life as well as on his tenure as school superintendent. Although race was 
a powerful undercurrent throughtout, the two campaigns ran parallel to 
each other, with few attacks or issues. Instead, both concentrated on 
registering and turning out their own racial constituencies. 

Then, in one of the closest and most racially divided electoral 
outcomes in big city history, Memphis chose its first African-American 
mayor. Dr. Herenton won thanks to an extraordinary level of black support, 
and without having to make any accomodative compromises with the white 
community. Yet, if the city had been able to continue its annexations of 
predominantly white suburbs, even that effort would not have been enough. 

The above formula is predicated on an "accomodative" model of soris, 
whereby African Americans reach accomodation with a group of white 
moderates and win with that coalition. In more current pariance, blacks 
make every effort to "deracialize" the campaign.121 Yet, there seems to be 
a threshold of racial divisiveness which all but precludes such 
accomodation. At that point, any appeal across racial lines is 
immediately met with considerable suspicion within your own group, 
ultimately harming your ability to register and turnout large numbers of 
those group members. Such seems to have been the case in Memphis.122 
Whether a period of African-American governance will help reduce that 
racial divide remains to be seen. 
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1 
The Emergence of New Parties and Movements in the CIS and Baltic 
Bepublics 


Bussia 


Before analysing the role of different political parties in Russia let 
me quote a respectable source concerning the general situation with the 
political parties in Russia. This description, in my opinion, is also 
relevant to other republics of the former Soviet Union. "Political 
parties in the conventional sense of the term do not yet exist in 
Russia. The groups that emerged after the collapse of the Communist 
Party’s monopoly on power do not really qualify as parties but rather as 
political clubs, which are an important feature in the Russian political 
landscape. Their influence grows particularly in times of crisis, when 
they mobilize public opposition. Yet their role is markedly different 
from that played by traditional political parties, which employ 
parliamentary tools or rely on the trust of their electorate." (Vladimir 
Pribylovskii, Dictionary of Political Parties and Organizations in 
Russia, The Center for Strategic and International Studies, Washington, 
1992, p. IX). 

The discussion of Russian political parties will begin with the 
Communist groups and organizations. The communist movement has been the 
only legitimate and exisitng party and the leading political force in 
the former Soviet Union and therefore, enjoys a very useful experience 
concerning organization and operation of political organizations and 
institutions. Although the Communist party was banned by President 
Yeltsin after the coup of August 1991, the Communist movement did not 
disband: communists assumed different names to be separated from the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union and tried to get registered with 
Russian authorities and thereby acquire legitimacy. 

The Communists and the Yeltsin administration were involved in a 
lengthy and bitter debate concerning the constitutionality of Yeltsin’s 
ban on the operation of the Communist party. On November 30, 1992 the 
Constitutional Court, having considered the issue for five months, 
announced a decision that Yeltsin’s ban was justified, while at the same 
time allowing primary Communist party cells to function as a legitimate 
political organization. The communists certainly not being fully 
satisfied with this decision, nevertheless, stepped up their activities. 

In the face of the continuing socio-economic and political crisis 
in Russia, the communists receive support from those circles and 
individuals who earlier sharply denounced the leadership of the former 
CPSU. Alexandr Zinoviev, a philosopher and writer virtually thrown out 
of the USSR in 1976 is a case in point. In an interview in Pravda, 
Zinoviev said that Yeltsin’s prohibition of the CPSU was "the greatest 
crime in the history of the humanity." (Pravda, December 3, 1992, p. 1). 
Zinoviev also indicated in the same interview that due to the party the 
country achieved big successes and created a relatively high living 
standard for the population. (Ibid, p. 7). According to Zinoviev, the 
Communist party was the most dependable and probably the sole fulcrum 
for Russia. 

A former Olympic champion in weightlifting and a writer Yury Vlasov 
also shows a change of heart in favor of the communists by the very fact 
that he decided to write for Pravda. In the beginning of perestroika he 
supported the democratic forces. However, in the course of several years 
Vlasov changed his position and published a number of articles in 
Pravda, in which he sharply criticized Yeltsin’s administration. Pravda 
mentioned that when this newspaper offered him to write an article 
Vlasov replied: "Never have I written and will not write for your 
newspaper." (Pravda, May 13, 1992). However, on May 13, 1992 a month and 
a half after Vlasov made this statement, Vlasov sent an article to 

ja_in which be denounced Yettsin’s policies. Vlasov pointed out that 

e could not publish anywhere else because his writings did not meet the 
expectations of the ruling group and if you do not write favorably about 


the current government the doors of the leading newspapers will be 
closed for you. (Vlasov, "Grob Naprokat", (Leasing a Coffin), Pravda, 
May 13, p. 2). It is particularly notable that in one article Vlasov 
cites a letter from a reader, who resides in a city in the Urals, in 
which the current regime in Russia is blamed for all the misfortunes 
happening in the country. The reader writes that he initially 
wholeheartedly supported the democrats. But they inflicted so much harm 
on the people. "... Maybe Lenin was right one thousand times. We will 
not be able to accept capitalism... ("Rossia bez Detei”", (Russia Without 
Children), Pravda, February 4, 1993, p. 4). Vlasov points out that he 
receives thousands of such letters virtually every month and apparently 
he agrees with the ideas in these letters. 

Eduard Limonov, another former opponent of the communist regime, 
also switched and is welcomed on Pravda’s pages. He called the Communist 
doctrine "a splendid idea" and stated that ordinary people were joining 
the party due to their convictions and faith. Limonov blamed the party’s 
failure on the apparatchiks, but he praised the original structure and 
organization of the communist party as the party of the masses. 
(Vladimir Bolshakov, " Vlast Dolzhna Budet Pereiti V Ruki 
Natsionalistov," (Power Must be Turned over to the Hands of the 
Nationalists), Pravda, p. 6, February 24, 1992.) 

The most conservative among the communist groups is called All 
Russian Communist Party-Bolsheviks (VKPB) and headed by Nina Andreeva, 
who became known after she had published her anti-perestroika letter in 

on March 13, 1988. In this letter Andreeva came to 
Stalin’s defense. She also demanded that the principle of class struggle 
remain a major element of the socialist ideology. Andreeva considers 
herself and her party the true successor of the Communist party of the 
Soviet Union. She visits foreign countries in this capacity, including 
such communist nations as North Korea, where human rights violations are 
particularly egregious. 

According to Moskovskiye Novosti, this party at the time of its 
foundation consisted of 35 thousand people. Its aim is to give rebuff to 
counterrevolution and restore the former power and greatness of the 
socialist motherland. (MN, 19 July, 1992, p. 7). 

While VKPB is among communist hardliners, The Socialist Party of 
the Toilers (SPT) is considered more moderate among the Communist 
parties. It was founded in October 1991. On June 5-6, 1993 the Party 
held its Second Congress. Among its leaders Roy Medvedev is most 
familiar to Westerners since he is a prolific historian and published 
many books in the West since the 1970s, when he was a Marxist dissident 
in the former Soviet Union. Medvedev called upon the return of the 
authentic Leninist norms to Soviet political, social and economic life 
as opposed to the distorted socialism imposed on the Soviet Union in 
Stalin’s years. Lyudmila Vartazarova, a Ph. D. in economics, is another 
cochairman of the party. In an interview with Pravda she expressed some 
ideas about the role and activities of the SPT. (Pravda, 27 May, 1993, 
pp. 1-2). Vartazarova emphasized the need to make the party a mass 
organization and pointed out that trade unions could help in this regard 
a lot. The party consists mostly of scientific-technichal 
intelligentsia, workers make up about 10% of the party’s rank and file; 
peasants - 5-7%. 

The party has a general economic program, which outlines ways to 
overcome the current crisis. The first aim is to fight inflation with 
increasing productivity and production. Unless more goods and services 
are available it is impossible to beat inflation. The second aim is to 
establish an organized credit allocation. The conversion of the military 
industrial complex toward the production of consumer goods must be a 
priority. Also, it is necessary to invest in construction, which will 
create an impulse for other fields of economy. (Ibid.). 

The party’s goal is to resist the policy of government and Yeltsin- 


Gaidar’s reforms. According to Vartazarova, “there was not a single case 
when the SPT would take an opportunistic stand." The SPT, however, 


pursued its course strictly on the basis of law. Vartazarova said that 
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her party has an independent position concerning the events on May l, 
1993. She believes that the authorities are mostly responsible for 
bloodshed during the May Day celebrations. At the same time those in 
charge of the organization of the May demonstration failed to prevent 
the clashes which resulted in a tragedy. (Ibid). 

The SPT consists of about one thousand members and on the basis of 
different sources it can claim that between seven and seventy thousand 
people support this group. (MN, 19 July 1992, p. 6). In March 1992 the 
SPT signed a joint declaration with a number of right and left wing 
parties, the purpose of which was to unite various opposition groups in 
the struggle against the present Russian government. The Labor Party 
maintains a position similar to that of the SPT. It was created on the 
basis of the Socialist party headed by Boris Kagarlitskii and on the 
basis of the Marxist Platform headed by Alexandr Buzgalin. 

The Communist party of the Russian Federation is probably the most 
influential communist group and could be considered the successor of the 
Communist party of the Soviet Union(CPSU). Pravda appears to be a 
spokesman for all communist groups, but first and foremost for this 
group. In January 1993 the CPRF held its Second Congress and adopted a 
Political Statement which reflects the program and goals of the 
mainstream communists. (Pravda, 14 January, 1993, pp.1-2). The statement 
assessed the role of the CPSU as "great and tragic." The CPSU led the 
people in a victorious revolution in November 1917 and organized the 
defense of the motherland during the Great Patriotic War of the Soviet 
people in 1941-1945. At the same time the CPSU "allowed egregious 
violations of the principles of socialist construction." Also, it 
displayed lack of political willpower during the period of perestroika. 
In the CPSU leadership a privileged, bureaucratic elite was formed which 
became isolated from the ordinary people. Abuses of power and double 
standards in ethics resulted in indifference and disbelief among the 
ordinary citizens as far as the cause of socialism was concerned. The 
statement emphasizes Gorbachev’s personal betrayal of socialism and 
intolerable conditions for ordinary people today, when 90% of population 
are living beyond the poverty line. 

According to the statement, many people do not see any sense in the 
present every day life and do not believe in tomorrow. The social life 
is not only lacking any signs of revival, but on the contrary it is 
undergoing the process of "decay". Comparing the current state of 
affairs in Russia with recent communist past, the statement makes a 
conclusion that "even ‘lean’, imperfect socialism was more humane 
because it guaranteed the social rights of the working people, 
encouraged optimism among the present and future generations of the 
Soviet people." (Ibid). 

The statement also laments foreign policy losses and failures 
under the current administration: the country is no longer a great 
power, the army as well as state security and the Department of Interior 
have been discredited. The nation’s statehood, the economic and 
political independence as well as the territorial integrity of the 
country became threatened. "Never before had Russia been a subject of 
such jeering as now. She is insulted and humiliated." (Ibid). 

The communists call for the cessation of the forced privatization, 
for a state program of assistance to agriculture. The communists are 
strongly against unfair free prices, they object to the subordination of 
the people to the "dictatorship of the market and the money." 

The communists expressed deep concern over what they call the 
spiritual decay of the country. They claim that they want to preserve 
the cultural heritage of Russia. That is why the communists struggle 
against the total commercialization and americanization of the cultural 
life as well as against the spirit of violence and amorality. 

According to the statement, the Communist party of Russia must 
become a mass organization of the working people, which will operate on 
the basis of Leninist organizational principles. It will make every 
effort to build a joint front with all progressive forces in Russia. The 
party’s goal is to revive the fatherland, to "build a mighty socialist 
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nation of the 21st century." (Ibid). The party mentions the March 1991 
referendum as an evidence of the aspirations the peoples of the former 
USSR to stay together as one nation. Therefore, according to the 
statement, the Communist party of Russia will fight for the creation of 
the federation of the Communist parties of the Commonwealth of 
Independent States. The ultimate purpose of this coalition must be the 
restoration of the fraternal and brotherly family of the peoples of the 
former Soviet Union. 

Russia’s Communist Workers’ Party (RCWP) has been run by General 
Albert Makashov and Viktor Anpilov who is in charge of its Moscow 
branch. Makashov and Anpilov play a leading role in the movement 
Otchizna (Fatherland), which is called the movement of the red patriots. 
This communist group is also the major force behind the movement Labor 
Russia, which does not shy away from antisemitic slogans, despite the 
fact that it claims allegiance to communist ideology which is 
internationalist in nature. RCWP stands for the restoration of the power 
of the Soviets, for the preservation of the economic structure of the 
former Soviet Union, for free medical care and free education and for 
securing minimally acceptable housing conditions for all citizens. 

Anpilov was a journalist. He worked as a commentator at Moscow TV 
and its correspondent in Nicaragua. He believes that socialism gave him 
everything, including the opportunity to study free of charge: from a 
professional-technical school to the Moscow State University. ("Adamant 
Anpilov with His Own Words", Pravda, 7 November 1992, p. 1). He prides 
himself on the fact that his Labor Moscow is able to organize 
demonstrations with the participation of hundreds of thousands of 
people. Anpilov claims that RCWP can simultaneously stage demonstrations 
in eighty Russian cities. According to Anpilov, this is an evidence that 
"the Soviet people have not been broken, the struggle against the 
capitalization and the colonization of our motherland continues." 
(Ibid). 

He is critical of the activities of the National Salvation Front, 
because of some of its members share anti-communist tendencies. The 
Front was established in October 1992 by a number of nationalist, 
monarchist and communist groups and organizations. Yeltsin outlawed the 
Front a few days after its creation, but the Front did not obey the 
President’s orders and, for example, it staged demonstrations on 
November 7, 1992, when the Bolshevik revolution is celebrated. There are 
inconsistencies and contradictions within the Front. On the one hand, it 
includes mostly anti-communist groups, on the other hand, it respects 
the grandeur of the former Soviet Union. 

Anpilov has a special view on the role of the communists in the 
present situation. The communists cannot and should not seize power. 
They must redeem themselves before the people, unite the toiling masses, 
first of all the workers. If in Spring 1993 the situation in Russia does 
not change in favor of socialism, the communist movement will see a 
decline, and even most decisive fighters among the communists might 
despair. (ALF, no. 7, February 1993, p. 1) 

Among Russian left wing forces one could distinguish the National- 
Republican party of Russia (NRPR). The NRPR was established on April 8, 
1990 in St.Petersburg where its constituent congress had been held. The 
NRPR calls itself a "left-democratic" party. (Moskva, May-June 1992, p. 
130). The NRPR publishes two newspapers: Golos Rossii (The Voice of 
Russia) and Nashe Vremya (Our Time), whose total circulation exceeds 
500,000 copies. (Ibid). The NRPR complains that the patriotic circles of 
Russia are permanently one or two steps behind the "democrats." This 
could be explained by the absence of a unitary coordinational center, 
insufficient support by the national intelligentsia, as well as by the 
shortage of material and informational means. Also, the NRPR’sS statement 
For the Revival of Russia mentions low national responsiveness and 
enertia as factors having a negative influence on the strength of the 


Russian national movement. In the view of the NRPR, this phenomenon 
could also be attributed to a split between national-bolsheviks and 
national patriots. (Ibid, p. 129). The NRPR indicates that the Communist 
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party was the hope of many people and first of all the hope of the aged 
people. Having failed to shun the obsolete principles of communism, it 
has been crushed. (Ibid). In the absence of the Communist party’s 
dominant role, the patriotic groups are disorganized and scattered. The 
ruling democrats, therefore, prevail in the organs of power and mass 
media. This situation is worrysome and can return neo-bolsheviks to 
power and reestablish "a new totalitarian system in a more cynical and 
harsh form." (Ibid). 

The NRPR’s declaration points out that the destruction of the 
political system run by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) 
resulted in the establishment of numerous political parties. Many of 
them failed to hold their own. Nevertheless, in accordance with the 
declaration, the multiparty system will continue in Russia and “from now 
on it will be an important factor in the political life of Russia. 
(Ibid). Hence, the Russian patriots should work within this system to 
establish their political organizations and bring back Russia’s 
greatness. 

The Russian All People Union (RAU) is a right wing movement which 
wants to restore the former Union. It was established in October 1991. 
It is headed by Sergei Baburin, an economist at the University of 
Siberia. In December 1991 the movement adopted its charter which 
advocates a larger Russia with all areas where the Russian constitute 
the majority, which wants to restore the Union "under a new shape. The 
economic platform stipulates the need for government regulation of 
production during the period of transition to a market economy." 
(Dictionary of Political Parties and Organizations in Russia, p. 85). 
Baburin and his followers are against what they see a one-sided pro- 
Western orientation of Yeltsin’s foreign policy and against a mechanic 
projection of other countries’ economic models. They want a model for 
Russia which will be neither socialist, not capitalist. It must be the 
third way. (Andrei Andreev, Rossiiskii Obshenarodnyi Soyuz, ROS," (The 
Russian All People Union), Moskva, November-December 1992, p. 161). The 
movement encompasses people of different, sometimes opposite political 
persuasion: anti-communists and communists. Their common denominator is 
probably the determination to prevent what they consider the 
establishment of the new repressive regime which "serves the local mafia 
and foreign financial circles." (Ibid, p. 159). 

The Russian Christian Democratic Movement (RCDM) headed by Viktor 
Aksyuchits gradually turned into a right wing group. Initially, it 
belonged to the Democratic Russia. Aksyuchits strongly objected to the 
disintegration of the Soviet Union and harshly criticizes Yeltsin’s 
policy. The catastrophic consequences of this action "might become an 
event of the century." (Aksyuchits, "“Ispytaniye Russkoi Idei," (The Test 
of the Russian Idea," Pravda, October 1992, p. 1). Aksyuchits complains 
that the Russian people paid dearly for this action, particularly those 
Russians in different republics of the former USSR where they are called 
"occupants". Aksyutchits points out that the Russians did not deserve 
such treatment: for centuries Russia conducted a much more benign policy 
toward other ethnic groups than Western nations, which according to 
Aksyutchits exploited and abused North and South America, Australia and 
Africa. (Ibid). Aksyutchits also deplores Yeltsin’s economic policy, 
declaring that it will result in Russia becoming a raw materials’ 
accessory of the West. (Ibid, p. 2). In Aksyutchits’ view, Russia’s 
rebirth could occur if the Russian people will return to their 
traditional cultural, religious and moral value, if the national 
consciousness of the Russian people will be restored. (Ibid). 

Mikhail Astafiev’s Constitutional Democratic Party-Party of 
People’s Freedom underwent a similar transformation and now it belongs 
to the opposition. 

It seems unusual that communist Pravda provides its pages for 
conservative viewpoints. However, for watchers of post-Soviet polics 
there is nothing unusual in that any longer: the leftist and rightist 
forces have been showing an interest in forgetting their differences for 
the sake of fighting and toppling Yeltsin’s government. The ealier 
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mentioned National Salvation Front is a coalition of such forces, 
consisting of "56 parties and groups." (Celestine Bohlen, "Cradle of 
Russian Revolution a Hotbed of Disgust," The New York Times, June 22, 
1993, p. A3). There are certain issues where the nationalists and the 
communists seem to find a common language. However, the founder of the 
Front Ilya Konstantinov, a member of the national Parliament from St. 
Petersburg, said that "the front has only one uniting theme, its 
opposition to Mr. Yeltsin and his policies." (Ibid). The journalist 
Celestine Bohlen adds that "a greater Russia is the junction at which 
Communists and nationalists unite. By Mr. Konstantinov’s definition it 
would include areas like the Crimea and other parts of eastern Ukraine, 
as well as northern Kazakhstan." (Ibid). 

Another organization of such kind the Russian National Convention 
was established in February 1992. General Alexandr Sterligov, formerly a 
high-ranking KGB employee heads the organization. He wants to build 
Russia on the basis of Russian rather than on the basis of Western 
values. Sterligov describes himself as a nationalist fighting for a 
great, worthy Russia. (ALF, no. 36, September 1992, pp. 1-2). He is 
afraid that Russia would become a dumping ground for radioactive waste 
and a source of cheap workforce. Although Sterligov does not share 
communist beliefs any longer, he considers the communists a part of the 
Russian people and is not against cooperation with them. (Ibid, p. 3). 
The goal of Sterligov’s movement is to restore Russia in pre-1914 
borders. RNC is a movement of the Slavs who do not want to be a subject 
to Western experiments. "We are neither right, nor the left..." (Ibid, 
2). 

Celestine Bohlen maintains that "so far, the Communist-nationalist 
opposition has made little headway among the public at large..." (Ibid). 
The reactionaries appear to be more active in St. Petersburg than 
anywhere else. However, during the referendum on April 25, 1993 Yeltsin 
received 72 percent of the votes in this area. (Ibid). "... the extremist 
voices heard today in St. Petersburg are diffuse and disunited, lacking 
both the organization of the Bolsheviks and their single dominating 
idea." (Ibid). At the same time, in cities like Moscow and St. 
Petersburg the coalition has its reliable supporters who always take 
part in demonstrations and manifestations aimed against Yeltsin’s course 
and in support of the Serbs, "a favorite theme of the nationalists." 
(Ibid). 

Yuri Belyaev, a leader of the People’s Social Party is concerned 
with alliance with the Communists. In his opinion, the Communists may 
not be true Russian nationalists. The Communists, in accordance with 
this thug’s view, want the Soviet Union to be restored, whereas the 
nationalists aspire for a greater Russia." (Ibid). Belyaev’s group is 
involved with a pro-Serbian campaign and is sending hundreds volunteers 
to fight on Serbia’s behalf. There are religious figures involved in the 
nationalist movement as well. In Bohlen’s view, “Ioann, the Metropolitan 
of St. Petersburg and Ladoga, has become a kind of icon of the 
nationalist movement." (Ibid). Metropolitan Ioann is strongly opposed to 
foreign, particularly American influence in the country. In addition, 
both the Metropolitan and Belyaev are anti-semitic. "Anti-Semitism runs 
deeply through the Russian nationalist movement, sometimes expressed in 
code words, sometimes in astonishingly blunt words." (Ibid). 

Metropolitan believes that under these difficult conditions the 
Russian people might opt for the nationalist agenda. However, Belyaev is 
not so sure. He complains that the nationalists lack a strong leader, 
such as Khomeini. (Ibid). Pamyat (Memory) is the organization best known 
in the West among extreme right wing forces in Russia. In the late 1980s 
there was a fear that Pamyat could have unleashed anti-Semitic pogroms. 
Initially, since early 1980s it operated as a group concerned with 
safeguarding historical monuments and environment issues. Later, some 
members of Pamyat developed a political agenda which became extremely 
chauvinist, anti-Semitic and anti-Western. However, at the polls Pamyat 


was not successful. For instance, it did p ag | in the elections to the 
tormer Soviet Union’s Peopie’s Deputies in Spring 1989 and in the 
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Russian Republic’s parliamentary elections in 1990. (Vera Tolz, The 
USSR’s Emerging Multiparty System, Praeger, 1990, p. 15). Lime describes 
Pamyat as "a rabidly nationalist, anti-Semitic group espousing a return 
to the czarist monarchy and unabashedly proud of its fascist symbolism." 
(James Carney, "the Dark Forces", Lime, December 7, 1992, p. 41). Pamyat 
is against any cooperation with communists. Its leader Dmitry Vasilyev 
is an actor (he played some minor roles in Soviet movies)and a 
photographer. 

Another example of an extreme right wing organization is Alexandr 
Barkashov’s Russian National Unity (RNU), founded in September 1990. The 
program of the party proposed in early 1991 “the imposition of a 
military state of emergency and suspension of the activities of supreme 
executive and legislative bodies, the mass media, and all nonpatriotic 
social organizations and parties. The RNU proposed the creation of an 
interim state body with extraordinary powers composed of representatives 
from the Soviet armed forces, the KGB, the Ministry of Interior and 
Afghan war veterans." (Vladimir Pribylovskii, Dictionary of Political 
Parties and Organizations in Russia, The Center for Strategic and 
International Studies, Washington, 1992, p. 81). RNU publishes a 
newspaper Busskii Poryadok, (The Russian Order), whose anti-semitism is 
blatant. It openly uses Nazi Germany’s racial and political ideas. When 
followers of Barkashov and other Russian extremists are confronted with 
the question: How can you admire Hitler who hated and despised the 
Russian people? They reply that Hitler was human and simply made a 
mistake. (NRS, 29 January, 1993, p. 39). 

Vladimir Berezovskii and Vladimir Cherviakov in the magazine 
Svohodnaia Mysl give an interesting analysis of the "irreconcilable" 
opposition in Russia: the President’s opponents not only sharply 
criticize the government and the President, they call for an immediate 
removal of Boris Yeltsin from power. To implement this objective the 
opposition is working toward enlisting the support of the members of 
parliament as well as sympathies of the population at large. The 
opposition tries to establish ties with trade unions, strikes 
committees, the Cossacks and other nongovernment organizations. The 
opposition calls the current regime "“antipopular, occupational, 
antiRussian." A number of leaders of the oppositional groups have 
established themselves using slogans, "which turn out to be more and 
more congruent with the orientations of a considerable part of the 
population. Nevertheless... the population has not been so far actively 
supporting this unit of the political elites". Berezovskii, Cherviakov, 
"Sovremennaya Politicheskaia Elita Rossii," (The Modern Political Elite 
of Russia), Svobodnaia Mysl, no. 2, 1993, pp. 100-101). Alexandr 
Tsyganov indicates that some elements among the Russian capitalists 
already now support this group because, recognizing their own weakness, 
these capitalists do not want to allow foreign capital to oust them from 
the Russian market. In addition, "the army and various military 
structures" support “irreconcilable" opposition. (Alexandr Tsyganov, 
"Kto Pridet k Vlasti," (Who Will Come to Power), NRS, 19-20 June 1993, 
p. 17). 

The analysis of the "irreconcilable" opposition may not be complete 
without mentioning the Liberal Democratic Party headed by Vladimir 
Zhirinovskii. In June 1991 having received the support of six million 
voters, Zhirinovskii came third in the Presidential election in Russia. 
Zhirinovskii advocates. nationalist views and wants to restore Russia in 
pre-1914 borders. He is ardently anti-Western: his slogan is West should 
leave Russia alone, Russia is a rich country which could survive and 
flourish without Western aid. Zhirinovskii wants Russia’s sphere of 
influence to include Iran, Turkey and Afghanistan, he also often makes 
menacing statements concerning such neighboring nations as Latvia, 
Estonia and Lithuania. Zhirinovskii is known for close connections with 
high-ranking operatives of the former KGB and CPSU, with conservative 
members of Russia’s parliament. Zhirinovskii is half Jewish and is 
ashamed of that. Once asked about his ethnic origin, he replied: "My 
mother is Ukranian and my father is a lawyer. (Vladimir Nazarov, 


"Chelovek, nad kotorym Smeyiutsya. Zria." (The Person, Who is Being 
Laughed at. To no Purpose), NRS, 19 June 1992, p. 11). In case he comes 
to power, Zhirinovskii promises to establish a new Emergency Council 
like the one initiated by the members of the August 1991 failed coup. 
Then he would disband political parties and close newspapers. The next 
step might be the introduction of 1,5 million troops to the former 
German Democratic Republic. Zhirinovskki believes that sabre-rattling, 
including a nuclear one could help the situation, since under the 
present circumstances the people suffer from a difficult economic and 
political situation. They will support his program. (Ibid). 

Vasya Akimov, Vice President of the youth department of this party, 
said: "We will come to power. Do you know what we will do then? We will 
round up a couple of dozen of people like Yeltsin and Popov... and we 
will hang or shoot them. This will be a big popular holiday. Something 
like the Olympic games’ opening." (Galina Shishkina, "Diagnos," (The 
Diagnosis), QOganek, April 1993, no. 17, p. 6) 

As NRS points out, there are so many so called patriotic, 
nationalist and communist groups that people are saying that there are 
more such parties and movements than members of such parties and 
movements. (Alexandr Tsyganov, “Kto Pridyet K Vlasti," (Who Will Come to 
Power), NRS, 19-20 June, 1993, p. 17). In the parliament the "red-brown" 
(the sobriquet given to these groups by opponents) basically rely on the 
following factions: Russia (55 deputies), Fatherland (51), The 
Communists of Russia (68), The Agrarian Union (130). (Ibid). How strong 
are these forces? What are their chances to come to power? In the view 
of a well known democrat Yuri Afanasyev, "... they are still weak and 
may become a real threat to Russia’s democracy only in the future (if we 
fail to offer a democratic alternative to the present administration). 
(Afanasyev, "Vlast i Obshestvo," (Power and Society), MN, 8 March 1992, 
ty. 

The extreme nationalist and fascist groups such as Pamyat, RNU are 
openly promoting racist and anti-semitic views. Are there any parties or 
groups in Russia which try to oppose dissemination of this dangerous 
ideological garbage? The Russian government, particularly President 
Yeltsin, basically prefer to stay uninvolved, apparently being afraid to 
condemn anti-semitism because of the fear to lose support among some 
segments of the Russian population. The All-Union Anti-fascist Center 
(AUAFC) headed by Yevgeny Proshechkin is in charge of this job. "In the 
Fall of 1990, the AUAFC joined the Democratic Russia Movement (DRM), and 
AUAFC Chairman Proshechkin headed a commission in the coordinating 
co eft on the problems of political extremism." (Dictionary of 
Polit cal Parties and Organizations in Russia, p. 1). 

In the center of the Russian political spectrum one should pay 
attention to the "constructive" opposition such as the Civic Union, 
headed by Arkadi Volsky. This centrist alliance called in the Russian 
political parlance “the constructive opposition" was established in June 
1992 as the political movement uniting several political parties and 
organizations. "No figure is mentioned more often as the man with whom 
Yeltsin must compromise than Arkadi Volsky." (James Carney, Opposition 
Groups, "The Dark Forces", Time, December 7, 1992, p. 41). According to 
Time, Volsky had put together a coalition of Russia’s industrial 
managers, who earlier could be identified with the Soviet Union’s 
military-industrial complex. The process of privatization threatens 
their position. Volsky is known as a supporter of reforms, but with less 
disruption and more protection for the state run enterprises. However, 
Time magazine indicates that "Civic Union’s economic program does read 
like a primer in Soviet-style management... it calls for state 
production quotas, price controls on some goods and government 
management of the energy sector.” (Ibid). 

Volsky also heads the Russian Union of Industrialists and 
Entrepreneurs, a powerful organizations of bureaucrats and technocrats 
established in January 1992. Volsky’s background is impressive: he is in 


top positions since perestroika begs. Volsky graduated from Moscow 
Institute of Steei in 1955. Untii 1969 he worked at ZIL (Moscow 
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automobile factory). Then he worked in the deparment of machine building 
in the Central Committee of the Communist Party. In 1983-85 he worked as 
a personal assistant to the General Secretary of Communist Party. In 
1988-1990 Volsky was in charge of the Karabakh area. (MN, March 1, 1992, 
p. 11). In an interview with MN, Volsky gave this assessment of how to 
improve Russia’s economy: 1. it is worthwhile to restore ties with 
former socialist countries, while making deals without resorting to hard 
currency. 2. The level of production could be raised using the taxes. 
Investment and production should be taxed less. It is essential to 
establish priorities. Whatever prices exist for technical equipment and 
energy, workers should get enough food. Lastly, it is necessary to 
create a fund to guarantee foreign investments. (Ibid). 

The People’s Party of Free Russia (PPFR) headed by Vice-President 
Alexandr Rutskoy also belongs to the Civic Union alliance. Rutskoy is in 
his mid-40s. He is a hero of the Afghan war, where he commanded assault 
aircraft. For his role in Afghanistan Rutskoy was awarded the title Hero 
of the Soviet Union. Before teaming up with Yeltsin in June 1991 as 
Vice-President Rutskoy led the faction Communists for Democracy. 
"Rutskoy’s faction turned out to be one of '’three-four parties within 
the CPSU’, about which Gorbachev talked..." (Olga Bychkova, "Polkovnik 
bez Strakha i Somnenyia," (The Colonel without Fear and Doubt), MN, 2 
June 1991, p. 7). The PPFR was the successor of the Communists for 
Democracy. Nevertheless, in March 1992 it joined forces with an 
anticommunist party, the Democratic Party of Russia, headed by Nikolai 
Travkin. According to MN, this alliance has a solid ground. The DPR has 
50 thousand members, the PPFR - 70 thousand. It has organizations 
throughout the country and has functionaries, who work as professional 
politicians, including those working with primary organizations. 
(Tatiana Yakhlakova, "Antagonisty Priznali Politicheskoye Rodstvo," (The 
‘Antagonists’ Recognized Political Affinity), MN, 22 March 1992, pp. 6- 
7). Yakhlakova makes an interesting observation on the basis of the 
emergence of this alliance. She maintains that political motives prevail 
over ideological considerations and this is a positive development. 
(Ibid). 

What can we expect from the Centrist bloc and particularly from 
Vice-President Rutskoy? MN gives this assessment. In his career as Vice- 
President, Rutskoy often disagreed with his boss. He is more cautious on 
the matters of privatization and rapid economic reform. According to MN, 
Rutskoy will enter history as a person who in the decisive moment split 
the communists and as a hero of August days of 1991 that is the time of 
the ill-fated coup against Gorbachev. (Lev Ovrutskii, "Rutskizm", MN, 22 
March 1992, p. 9). At the same time MN indicates that Rutskoy did better 
as a flier than a statesman. He does not have a definite political line, 
he is a poor speaker and he is not an intellectual. "He does not 
accumulate knowledge, but he transmits knowledge". (Ibid). 

The leader of the Democratic Party of Russia, until recently 
a member of the centrist coalition, Nikolai Travkin is 46 years old. He 
was a member of the Democratic Platform in the CPSU before he exited it 
and founded the DPR in May 1990. He spent most of his life where he had 
been born in the Shakhovskii area of Moscow oblast. (oblast means 
province). Travkin was appointed the head of the local administration 
and unleashed reforms there, including a "collective lease” in 
agriculture. (MN, 19 April, 1992, p. 11). Travkin managed to implement a 
comprehensive program in the province: to privatize every day repairs 
and other services, to partially privatize trade and start a number of 
undustrial projects. Kolkhozy were sold to stockholders; farms emerged 
alongside the kolkhozy. (Ibid). Travkin pointed out that "...maybe 
Travkin in the Shakhovskii province is the last attempt of the democrats 
that they can manage something..." (Ibid). 

As MN indicates, Travkin’s political reputation is not flawless. 
The democrats do not believe that he is a true democrat. Neo-bolsheviks 
believe that he is a turncoat: he got along with the CPSU in the past 
and turned into an anti-communist when it became profitable politically. 
National movements consider him a Russian chauvinist, whereas the 
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"Russian patriots" doubt his patriotism, because he is advocating the 
Russian state, including all Russia’s residents regardless of 
nationality. (Ibid). 

Philadelphia’s Russian language newspaper Mir reports that Travkin 
withdrew his party from the Civic Union. Travkin explains his decision 
by mentioning his total disgust with the political kitchen in Moscow. He 
wants to be responsible only for the activities of his party and is 
eager to present a real economic program. (MIR, 9-15 July, 1993, p. 7). 
However, in December 1992 Travkin also decided to quit as the chairman 
of the party. 

A prominent member of the pro-Yeltsin Democratic Russia alliance 
Viktor Sheinis indicates that the Civic Union plays a role of a 
"balancer" in the political struggle in Russia. (Viktor Sheinis, "Pod 
Znakom Illuzii," (Under the Influence of Illusions), MN, 13 December 
1992, p. 7). Sometimes it cooperates with the democrats, sometimes with 
“irreconcilable” opposition. However, Sheinis expresses uneasiness about 
a possibility that the Civic Union might become simply a transitional 
stage toward the restoration of the old dictartorship. (Ibid). A number 
of factions in the parliament tend to support the Civic Union: The 
Workers’ Union - Reforms without a Shock (50 deputies), Free Russia 
(54), The Industrial Union (51), Smena - New Policy (54). (NBS, June 19- 
20, 1993, p. 17). 

Sheinis also analyses the democratic forces and complains that the 
democratic camp, including the Democratic Russia, does not possess an 
image separate from the President. The democratic organizations turn out 
to be nothing more than "an echelon of support" for President Yeltsin. 
(MN, 13 December 1992, p. 7)). Therefore, while examining the profile of 
democratic parties and organizations it is necessary to summarize the 
present position of Yeltsin as a politician. 

As German Diligenskii points out, since Yeltsin’s election to 
Russia’s presidency on June 12, 1991, his image had undergone 
significant transformation: the perception of Yeltsin as a fighter for 
people’s rights against the Communist party’ bureaucracy has paled. 
Being unable to cope with the economic and political crisis in Russia, 
he is coming under severe criticism from everywhere. (German 
Diligenskii, "God Presidenta," (The Year of the President), MN, 21 June 
1992, p. 6). Diligenskii calls Yeltsin a "populist" and emphasizes that 
his populism is of pre-perestroika, obkom type (obkom means regional 
communist party organization) paternalism, when "good" politics is 
associated with “orders, personnel shake-ups and gifts to the people.” 
(Ibid). However, under the present circumstances, according to the 
author, this policy is no longer effective. Now there is a need in an 
arrangement which could regulate relations between "the executive power, 
parliament and society." (Ibid). Diligenskii argues that such 
arrangement demands a ruling party, in Russia’s case, since President 
has real power, it must be President’s party. The author reprimands 
Yeltsin for failing to establish such a party and ignoring this 
necessity, while playing the role of "the leader of the nation” who is 
above party lines. (Ibid, p. 7). 

Diligenskii blames Yeltsin’s inability and reluctance to start a 
party for the disorder and chaos in highest circles of Russia. Still, 
this prominent representative of the democratic camp, a distinguished 
scholar and political scientist, believes that Yeltsin enjoys a "special 
bondage" with the masses, who “although grumbling and growling, still 
rely on Yeltsin." (Ibid). In Diligenskii’s view, Yeltsin should consider 
working out a compromise with "the real masters of the country: the 
management of state enterprises and the corporate officials." (Ibid). At 
the same time, Diligenskii points out that a compromise with communist 
elements is not possible. 

Other commentators hold an opposite viewpoint that Yeltsin should 
not head a political party. Vladimir Pisigin in MN argues that, 
according to the Russian cultural and political tradition, Yeltsin 


should be the President of all the people of Russia. Being leader of one 
party means aiienating those who do not beiong to the party. If Yeitsin 
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does organize a party, it could happen he would be surrounded by 
opportunists who will impose a deadly noose on the President’s neck. 
Pisigin concludes that support for Yeltsin’s course should not be a 
matter of party politics. All the citizens of Russia who gained 
political and economic freedom as the result of the new course, must 
belong to the President’s ‘’party.’ (Vladimir Pisigin, "K Voprosu o 
‘Yeltsinskom Prizive," (To the Question of Yeltsin’s Appeal), MN, 24 May 
1992, p. 6). 

Seinatare reluctance to be fully associated with a political party 
is not uncommon among Russia’s political leaders. "... all those who 
enjoy the reputation of political leaders tend to distance themselves 
from new parties, preferring to stake out the middle ground as ’ leaders 
of democracy.’ ... The paradox is that burgeoning political parties have 
little choice but to operate in the shadow of prominent politicians..." 
(Vladimir Prybilovskii, Dictionary of Political Parties and 
Organizations in Russia, Washington, 1992, p. XI.) 

The Democratic Russia Movement (DRM) is made up of the following 
groups: Democratic Russia, Free Russia, Republicans-Social-Democrats- 
Left Center and Radical Democrats. Yuri Chernichenko’s Peasants’ Party 
of Russia is also affiliated with DRM. As polls indicate, these groups 
are not popular with population. According to the Moscow TV poll held in 
January 1993, the Civic Union could have got, for instance 22 percent of 
the popular vote against Democratic Russia’s 5 percent had the electiosn 
been held at the time. (Novoye Russkoye Slovo, January 29, 1993, p. 38, 
hence NRS). The Civic Union is doing better than the Democratic Russia 
in the polls probably because it has a better defined program and 
because it asserted itself as a solid organization, whereas the 
Democratic Russia has a bleak vision of Russia’s future and appears to 
be more split and disorganized than the Civic Union. In the parliament, 
Radical Democrats (51 deputies) and Democratic Russia (50) belong to the 
democratic camp. NRS believes that that there is tendency to a decrease 
of democratic representation in the parliament. (NBS, 19-20 June 1993, 
p- 17). NBS points out that DR has control over the administration, 
prevails in major government committees, and the president considers DR 
“the last defense line." Also, most popular newspapers and television 
stations are controlled by democrats. (Ibid). 

A prominent member of the Democratic Russia in the past, historian 
Yuri Afanasyev suggested that DR must be ready to become opposition. 
(Yuri Afanasyev, “Vlast i Obshestvo," (Power and Society), MN, 8 March 
1992, p. 7). He formulated the tasks of DR in the conditions when the 
authorities, in his opinion, are not "enough democratic." (Ibid). 
“First, DR must take active part and play a decisive role in the 
execution of the radical economic reform alongside the social defence of 
the population. Second, it is necessary to step up the struggle against 
the return of the nomenklature bureaucratic system, against the 
authoritarian trends of the current Russian leadership. Third, the 
movement must preserve the status of the independent public alliance of 
the democratic forces, it must frustrate the efforts to to transform the 
movement into a obedient device of the authorities." (Ibid). The role of 
Democratic Russia is a subject of a heated debate between advocates of 
radical reforms in Russia. Also, the question is what should be 
Yeltsin’s position among the democratic forces? During the second 
congress of the movements supportive of radical reforms Yeltsin proposed 
that the coalition be transformed into a political party and promised to 
become its member. (Berezovskii, Cherviakov, p. 95). However, up until 
now nothing came out of it. Debate is still under way. In the course of 
the third congress of DR in December 1992 there was a proposal put 
forward by some delegates to declare DR an opposition movement. However, 
the majority of the delegates did not endorse this proposal. 

Afanasyev regrets that the country does not have established 
political parties. Instead, individuals rather than political parties 
occupy the central role in the political drama. It is remarkable that 
Time magazine in a special issue on Russia virtually ignored Democratic 
Russia and other groups supportive of the President, while mentioning 
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opposition parties and movements. (Lime, December 7, 1992). While 
concentrating on Yeltsin, as far as the democratic forces are concerned, 
Time’s John Kohan indicated that “the trouble is that... after the 
collapse of the Soviet Union, Russia still lacks the kind of political 
institutions that would ensure the continuity of reforms without 
Yeltsin." (Ibid, p. 37). According to Afanasyev, instead of the 
communist bureaucracy, another sort of the ruling class is being 
established. Russia still does not have a powerful middle class, which 
could control the authorities, whereas the authorities do almost nothing 
to create such class. The program to establish a middle class: the 
reforms in agriculture and privatization are in trouble. In Afanasyev’s 
view, society where the majority of people are engaged in hired labor in 
the conditions of the monopoly of state property can not become 
democratic. (MN, 8 March i992, p. 6). 

Among the democrats Gavriil Popov, formerly the Mayor of Moscow 
and, Later, since February 1992 the Chairman of the Russian Movement for 
Democratic Reform deserves to be mentioned. Gavriil Popov, a 
distinguished economist, proved to be a staunch supporter of 
privatization and agricultural reform. He assumed the leadership of the 
RMDR because he hoped to make it a rallying point for all democratic 
groups and movements. In his view, there is no real, effective reform 
program in agriculture, whereas privatization proceeds slowly. He 
complains that privatized enterprises do not receive tax breaks. That is 
why it is difficult for such enterprises to be successful. Instead of 
dealing with the core of the problem: encouraging privatization and 
implementing reform in agriculture, the authorities emphasize the 
problem of prices, money and state budget. (Argumenty i Fakty, no. 14, 
1992, p. 5). Popov also believes that the absence of real authority is 
another major reason, why reforms have been unsuccessful so far. "A bad 
order implemented on time is better than a good order which nobody 
carries out, since it came late. We can not wait any longer..." (Ibid). 

The RMDR was the Russian branch of the Movement for Democratic 
Reform (MDR) founded in July 1991, when the Soviet Union still existed, 
by nine major political figures: Arkady Volsky, Nikolai Petrakov, 
Gavriil Popov, Alexandr Rutskoy, Anatoly Sobchak, Ivan Silayev, 
Stanislav Shatalin, Eduard Shevardnadze and Alexandr Yakovlev. The 
operation of this group is typical for pro-democratic and reform minded 
movements as well as for the entire political climate in Russia. The 
RMDR was supposed to unite reformist communists and to work as a 
counterweight to conservative, die-hard Marxist-Leninists. However, this 
movement failed to become a dominant force in society because it became 
entangled in personal rivaries and petty squables. Democratic Russia in 
today’s form, for different reasons, can no longer rely on Rutskoy, 
Volsky, Yakovlev or Shevardnadze. DR is visibly split and disorganized. 

The Radical Democrats headed by Colonel Sergei Yushenkov also did 
not fully endorse the policies of the government. They, like some other 
Russian political factions, announced in February 1992 the establishment 
of an alternative cabinet to the then government of Yegor Gaidar. A US 
citizen, Professor Alexandr Yanov, who emigrated to the United States 
from the Soviet Union in 1974, accepted the position of an alternative 
Prime Minister. Yanov’s main ideas are: first, to mortgage Russia’s gold 
reserves and the real estate which is located abroad and belongs to 
Russia in order to get hard currency. Second, to sell the Kurile islands 
to Japan. (Olga Svisheva, "Vzroslyie Igry dlia Politikov Mladshei 
Gruppy," (The Adult Games for the Politicians of the Junior Group), MN, 
March 1, 1992, p. 8). 

Peasants’ Party of Russia was created in the summer of 1990. The 
party "declared it would restore the ‘peasant owner’ and the ’peasant 
master’ and defend the interests of the peasantry and of all citizens 
engaged in agricultural production (for example, private plot owners). 
(Dictionary... p. 66). 

How to assess the general situation of mainstream political parties 


and organizations in Russia? In my view, prominent Russian writer and a 
tormer dissident Viadimir Maximov gives an interesting and insightful 
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analysis, when he indicates that neither the communists nor the 
democrats have a recipe for the current malaises of Russia. He basically 
divides Russian political forces into national-bolsheviks with such mass 
media organs as Molodaia Gvardia and Nash Sovremennik, and into neo- 
bolsheviks - democrats with Moscow News and Qgonyok. ("Budet Li 
Luchshe?," (Will It Be Better?), Moskva, May-June 1992, p. 4). 
Democrats, according to Maximov, are yesterday’s party bosses. Earlier, 
they led the country to "a destructive stagnation", today they led the 
country to "a total chaos". The young Russian democracy will bring about 
a suicide. "There is no authority in the country. To be more precise, 
the authority pretends that it rules, gives orders which is subject to 
everybody’s ridicule, issues laws, which nobody obeys..." (Ibid, p. 6). 

Maximov sees the way of this abyss in establishing a reasonable 
combination between a market economy and "a civilized dictatorship" on 
Pinochet’s model. (Ibid, p. 5). On the other hand, Oleg Smolin, the 
chairman of the Labor Party and a deputy of Russia’s parliament, is 
against Pinochet-type regime. The arguments used by Smolin are: first, 
thousands of people perished under Pinochet, second, in the beginning 
years of Pinochet the country was close to total misery and poverty, 
third, at present Chile is in good shape by Latin American standards, 
however neither North American nor West European standards apply to 
Chile, fourth, the shock therapy model qood for Chile ot work an a 
huge country {ike Russia. (Oleg Smolin, Ne Plachte Po Pinachetu," (Do 
not Cry Over Pinochet," Pravda, 28 November 1992, p. 2). pans ll to 
Smolin, democracy even in the "present emasculated form" is better than 
a solid, stable and healthy dictatorship of the merchant and 
bureaucratic bourgeoisie. (Ibid). 

The Democratic Union (DU) is located on the far left of Russia’s 
political spectrum. It is among most pro-West forces and it wants a 
radical economic reform. DS’s first congress was held in May 1988. It 
advocates "a representative parliamentary democracy on all levels." 
(Peter Lentini, "Political Parties and Movements in the Commonwealth of 
Independent States," Lorton Paper 7, University of Manchester, England, 
1992, p.14).Since its start, DS demanded the dissolution of the KGB, the 
reduction of the armed forces, the elimination of the military-patriotic 
education of the young people, the repeal of the propiska (residence 
permit) as well as the elimination of the study of Marxism-Leninism in 
schools. (Ibid, pp. 14-15). 

Valeriia Novodvorskaia, the head of DU since its inception, is 
pessimistic about Russia’s political situation because, in her opinion, 
the mainstream political groups are against democracy and reforms. She 
is particularly leery about Yeltsin, believing that he is ignorant and 
did not change since he was a provincial, communist official in the 
Urals. Novodvorskaia is also unhappy with the orientations of the 
population at large. For many Russians, she thinks, North Korea is a 
role model. The authorities there provide medications and kindergartens 
free of charge, the retired people are well taken care of and there is 
pork to eat. The fact that dissidents are killed is of no significance 
to many Russians. Novodvorskaia is concerned that the people in Russia 
are so unhappy that they will eventually support the National Salvation 
Front. (NBS, January 8, 1993, p. 7). 

Indeed, some communist leaders believe that they will carry out a 
comeback. Gennady Yanaev, Gorbachev’s Vice President and a leader of the 
failed coup, said that he is sure the communists will come to power. The 
communists have a good chance now, since the economic situation gets 
worse. (Argumenty i Fakty, no. 7, February 1993, p. 1). Communist party 
veteran Yegor Ligachev claims that the communists made honest 
assessments of their earlier failures and prepared a realistic program 
how to save Russia. Therefore, they will prevail. (Ibid). As MN observer 
Dmitrii Kazutin notes, the mistakes of the government in implementing 
the reform and the passive behavior of the democratic circles encouraged 
the radical opposition to think that it will inevitably come to power 
and that the seizure of power will be a relatively easy job. The only 
major problem in this respect is that the opposition does not have a 
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strong leader to rally around. That is why the opposition’s newspapers 
recall Hitler’s and Stalin’s role. (Kazutin, "Kto Povedet Ikh na 
Shturm?" (Who will lead their onslaught?) MN, 28 June 1992, p. 7). 

Leonid Radzikhovskii shares the view that the opposition lacks a 
popular figure, enjoying national popularity. In other words, the 
opposition does not have a Yeltsin of its own. (Radzikhovskii, "Novaia 
Russkaia Oppozitsia, Vsiye Vpredi," (The New Russian Opposition, 
Everything is Still Ahead), NBS, 10 July 1992, p. 7). According to 
Leonid Radzikhovskii, the main chance of the opposition is associated 
with the economic situation. Poverty and misery alonside massive 
unemployment can push ahead any antigovernment movements. Under Yeltsin 
the living standard of the population worsened three-four times and only 
a small group of nouveaux riches gained wealth. The people do not feel 
like defending the regime which is responsible for this situation. 
(Ibid). However, the opposition does not have a clear alternative 
program and its actions are quite disorganized. Radzikhovskii also 
identifies as the opposition’weakness its affiliation with the 
communists. The reputation of such leaders as Makashov, Sterligov and 
Tsuganov has been compromised by close ties with the CPSU and "the word 
‘communist’ is still perceived by the people as an insult." (Ibid). 

At the same time, the author sees some hope for the opposition in 
the possible changes of the regime itself. It appears to be pandering to 
Russian nationalist sentiments of the population. However, Radzikhovskii 
does not believe a violent overthrow of the current regime is likely. In 
his view, the population will not accept such an outcome. (Ibid). In 
case of failure, the would-be rebels will pay with their own lives, and 
the opposition understands that. According to Radzikhovskii, there are 
three options for the opposition available: first, to stay in opposition 
permanently, not to be responsible for anything and at the same time to 
be a force the government would have to reckon with; second, to gain 
concessions from the authorities and thereby to become part of 
government; third, to be ready in case of the government’s failure to 
take charge of government. The third option, according to the author, is 
the worst. "The government of the Russian nationalists means the end of 
Russia." (Ibid). 

In February 1993 a former communist was elected President of 
Lithuania. Will Russia and other former Soviets follow suit? 


Lithuania 


In the Baltic republics the establishment of political parties and 
movements started earlier than in other republics. Therefore, it will be 
the next subject of discussion in this paper. In mid-February 1993 
during the Presidential elections in this republic Algirdas Brazauskas, 
a former communist boss, now the leader of the Democratic Labor Party of 
Lithuania, was victorious. Brazauskas withdrew the Lithuanian Communist 
Party from the control of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 
December 1989. This move allowed to conduct a referendum on Lithuania’s 
independence in March 1990 and gave Brazauskas the reputation of a 
reform-minded communist. 

The contest was a big win for Brazauskas. He got 60 percent of the 
vote, whereas his opponent former Ambassador to the US Stasis Lozoraitis 
received 38,1 percent. Almost 80 percent of eligible voters took part in 
the election. Brazauskas got most support among the rural residents and 
national minorities. (Izvestiia, 16 February, 1993). He has the 
reputation of a major expert on economy with a great deal of experience. 
However, not everybody agrees with this assessment. According to NBS, 
Brazauskas is not really an economist, but rather a Communist party 
apparatchik. He can only “ask and divide, but not to produce, trade and 
make deals". (NRS, 8 January 1993, p. 9). 

Brazauskas enjoyed support among technocrats and managers as well 
as among those who suffered from the destruction of kolkhozy and 


sovkhozy, from the reduction of ties with Russia and other areas of the 
tormer Soviet Union. (Viadas Bikuiichus, "Nezavisimykh Kandidatov Ne 
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byvaet," (Independent Candidates Do Not Exist), Pravda, 29 January 1993, 
p. 2). Lozoraitis, the hope of the right wing and centrist forces, had 
his base of support among a big segment of intelligentsia, the Catholic 
church, the unions of the exiled and political prisoners, semi-military 
organizations of "volunteers" and "shooters". Also, he could hope for 
Western loans in case of being elected. (Ibid). The elections had the 
trappings of Western elections, for example, the candidates participated 
in TV debates. The result was a bitter and unexpected defeat of the 
right wing and centrist forces. Earlier in October-November 1992, they 
had been already defeated in the the elections to Seim, the Lithuanian 
parliament. Local observers even called this event a new October 
revolution, because the former communists won. Sajudis and its followers 
failed despite the fact that these forces were among the first 
independent political groups under Gorbachev and despite that these 
forces brought about the country’s independence under the guidance of 
Sajudis, Lithuanian Reform Movement, which was established in 1988. 
"Made up mainly of intellectuals, the group had become a major source in 
contemporary Lithuania..." (Alfred Erich Senn, Lithuania Awakening, 
University of California Press, 1990, p. 2). “In the Lithuanian 
language, sajudis means a spontaneous ‘coming together,’ a meeting of 
the minds as well as a social coalescing." (Hedrick Smith, The New 
Russians, Random House, New York, 1990, p. 355). As Hedrick Smith 
indicates, "that literally is what happened in the case of the 
Lithuanian nationalist movement." (Ibid). "Sajudis had emerged, in the 
summer of 1988, simultaneously with popular-front movements in the 
neighboring Baltic republics of Estonia and Latvia. All three had 
developed more swiftly than nationalist movements elsewhere... Forming 
themselves as broad umbrella organizations, they had invited all to 
join, welcoming Communists as well as anti-Communists, and all 
nationalities. They were also careful not to call themselves political 
parties or to define themselves as the official opposition... And the 
Baltic popular fronts had presented themselves as champions of 
perestroika..." (Ibid). 

On March 11, 1990 the parliament of the republic under the 
leadership of Sajudis’ Vitautas Landsbergis restored a sovereign and 
independent Lithuania. However, gradually Sajudis lost support among 
population due to a failure on the economic issues. Russia added to the 
republic’s economic problems by demanding since July 1992 that Lithuania 
pay in hard currency for oil and gas deliveries. Landsbergus also 
claimed that Moscow encouraged anti-Sajudis vote by "slowing down 
critical supplies of gas and oil to the point where some hospitals were 
threatening to close." (Celestine Bohlen, "A New Democracy Votes 
Communist," The New York Times, November 4, 1992). The population 
initially trusted Sajudis and hoped that this movement promises a bright 
future for the country. The Lithuanians thought that the world would 
provide their country with lavish economic assistance and Russia would 
compensate Lithuania for impeding its economic prosperity and not 
allowing it to emulate the Scandinavian nations. Unfortunately, the 
popular expectations were not justified. "The period of illusions and 
diplomatic romanticism came to an end. The ideologues of the right 
wingers themselves admit that they got carried away while believing that 
the whole world thinks mostly about Lithuania and wants to help it." 
(Vladas Bikulichus, “Mezhdu Vostokom i Zapadom, Litva posle Sajudisa," 
(Between the East and the West, Lithuania after Sajudis), Pravda, 3 
December 1992, p. 6). NBS mentions two major flaws of Sajudis’ election 
campaign which facilitated its debacle: first, the absence of unity 
among rightist forces. Second, Sajudis did not explain the population 
how it was going to get out from the economic crisis. All attention was 
focused on criticizing the opponent, instead of spelling out what had 
been achieved by Sajudis’ rule. (Valdas Anialauskas, "“Rokovoi Povorot," 
(The Fateful Turnaround), NRS, 8 January 1993, p. 9). 

Now Sajudis is replaced by The Union of Fatherland, the Conservative 
Party, which enjoys a rather insignificant political support. (Vadim 
Dubnov, "Sto Dnei Litovskogo Presidenta," (One Hundred Days of the 
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Lithuanian President), NBS, 25 June 1993, p. 42). "Sajudis could no 
longer compete with the Democratic Labor Party of Lithuania, the largest 
and the best-organized party. It lacked the structural organization and 
iscipline and a concrete and explicit political - and, especially, 
economic program..." Nezavisimaia Gazeta, June 3, 1993, p. 3, cited in 


The Current Digest of the Post-Soviet Press, vol. XLV, no. 22, p. 11, 
June 30, 1993, p. 11). The party “will incorporate all Sajudis’s 
positive ideas and achievements without repeating its mistakes." (Ibid). 

Meanwhile, Brazauskas is pursuing his agenda. He withdrew from his 
own party to send a signal that he is the President of all the 
Lithuanians. Brazauskas pointed out that he wants to remove the 
political load from the economic reform, that is "when politics was 
imposed on economics, when privatization was a self-fulfilling purpose." 
(Izvestiia, 17 February 1993). Brazauskas described his credo as the 
combination of a free market economy with strong social mechanisms to 
defend people. The reforms, according to Brazauskas should include: well 
planned privatization, the introduction of the national currency - lita, 
an efficient use of credits, freedom for an active foreign investment, 
the modernization of production and modern technology. Brazauskas 
emphasized that "reform in economy will no longer be carried out at the 
expense of people’s welfare." (Ibid). "On economic reform, Mr. 
Brazauskas takes the same line as Civic Union in Russia, a new party 
that wants to slow the pace of change." (NYZI, November 4, 1992). 

Brazauskas promised to pursue a balanced foreign policy with equal 
attention to the East and West. He said that relations with "very 
important" for Lithuania. At the same time, he insisted that Russia’s 
military forces must leave the country by August 31, 1993 as agreed 
before. (Ibid.). 

How successful is Brazauskas? Pravda gives a straightforward answer 
to this question: he is failing almost everywhere. Everything remains 
the same: prices go up with a crazy speed, the volume of production 
decreases, the overwhelming majority of the population becomes 
pauperized and crime is becoming rampant. After one hundred days of 
Brazauskas’ rule Lithuania has 100,000 unemplyed. (Vladas Bikulichus, 
"Sto Dnei" A. Brazauskasa, (The Hundred Days of A. Brazauskus), Pravda, 
1 June 1993). Pravda also is concerned that the right wingers continue 
an unabashed assault against the current regime and DPLL does nothing to 
defend itself. (Ibid). 

NRS also mentions that during the one hundred days in power the new 
regime did not introduce any dramatic improvements. Brazauskus used to 
say that his party was Social Democratic. However, it did not present 
any well defined programs. NRS maintains that it is difficult to put 
together a program when hot water is hardly available in Vilnus’ houses 
and apartments in winter. DPLL is more concerned with everyday problems 
rather than with long-term solutions. (NRS, June 25, p. 42). 

Brazauskas declared that part of the former communist party which 
shared his views turned to social-democracy and communism in his country 
has been extinct: "There may be no return to it. There are no communists 
in Lithuania." (Izvestiia, 17 February 1993). Not everybody in Lithuania 
bought Brazauskas’ dissociation from communism. According to 
Anialauskas, the communists led by Brazauskas only slightly changed 
their colour. (NBS, 8 January 1993, p. 9). However, apparently the 
"authentic" communist party, in addition to Brazauskas’ party, does 
exist and became an underground organization during Sajudis’ rule. 
Pravda claims that ten leading Lithuanian communists were incarcerated. 
A member of the Communist leadership, who managed to avoid arrest, 
Yoozas Yermalavichus gave an extensive interview to Pravda. (Stasis 
Saulenas, “No. 1 V Spiskhakh Na Arrest," (No. 1 In Jail List), Pravda, 
January 22, 1993, pp. 1-2). Sajudis is blamed for the destruction of the 
economy, the extent of which, according to rermalavichus, is worse than 
that during WWII. Yermalavichus accuses Sajudis of unleashing the 
campaingn of moral terror against the communists, who were called 


"traitors" and "enemies of the nation." Yermalavichus also blames the 
tormer ieaders of the Soviet Union such as Yakoviev, Shevardnadze and 
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Gorbachev for the present ordeal of Lithuania and local Communists. 
Nevertheless, the communists do not lose optimism. Yermalavichus is 
certain that a grave crisis will soon paralyse the Western world. As far 
as the cure for Lithuania is concerned, the restoration of the Soviet 
Union and of the power of the Soviets are necessary. Introduction, 
spread and enforcement of capitalism must be stopped. Otherwise, it will 
be impossible to prevent a calamity. (Ibid). 

Clearly, this interview represents the views of die-hard 
communists. It is remarkable that Stalinist type communists managed to 
survive in Lithuania, earlier named "the icebreaker of perestroika" and 
the most pro-Western region in the former Soviet Union. 


Latvia 


In early June 1993 the first elections since Latvia’s independence from 
the former Soviet Union were held to Latvia’s parliament, Seimas, where 
100 seats were contested. The elections took place on the basis of "a 
proportional representation system in which voters chose party lists 
rather than individual candidates." (The Philadelphia Inquirer, June 8, 
1993, p. D8). The moderate reform party Latvian Way headed by President 
Anatoly Gorbunov claimed 36 seats. Nationalist Farmers Union received 12 
seats. The Christian Democrats won six seats, the Democratic Center 
party - 5 seats. These parties maintain more or less similar views. On 
the other hand, the Equal Rights Party, which receives backing primarily 
from non-Latvians such as Russians, Ukranians and Belarussians got seven 
seats. The Philadelphia Inquirer notes that about one-third of 1,8 
million voters were not allowed to participate in the elections because 
citizenship was given exclusively to the residents whose families had 
been in Latvia before 1940. This rule made most of Russians, Ukranians 
and Belarussians ineligible, since the majority of them moved into 
Latvia only after its annexation by the Soviet Union in 1940. The non- 
Latvians staunchly supported the Equal Rights Party, hoping that it will 
protect Russian speaking population from increasing discrimination. 
Alfred Rubiks, who is currently in jail because of his alleged 
involvement with the August 1991 coup, won a seat in the parliament. 
Rubics sent a letter to Pravda in which he rejects the accusations in 
state treason levelled at him by the current government. Rubics 
emphasizes that he remains an advocate of the socialist orientation and 
calls for the rebirth of the communist party as well as for the 
establishment of the new Comintern. He claims that there are many 
fellow-travellers around. However, they are intimidated and wait for 
guidance as well as for vast assistance from Russia. Rubics indicates 
that there is a need to hurry up, because a repressive nationalist 
regime is asserting itself. (Pravda, 12 November 1992, p. 1). 

The Popular Front of Latvia started the republic’s reform movement 
in October 1988 and its major goal was to achieve complete independence 
from the Soviet Union. In December 1989, Latvia’s largest political 
party in the pre-Soviet period, the Social Democratic Workers’ Party 
held its congress. "... the 1989 meeting marked the first time since 
1940 that any political party active during Latvia’s independence era 
had formally convened." (Walter C. Clemens, Jr., Baltic Independence and 
Russian Empire, St. Martin Press, New York, 1991, p. 210). Since then 
Latvia gradually established a multiparty political system. 


Azerbaijan 


Like in a number of other former Soviet republics the Popular Front in 
this republic became a challenge to the communist authorities. The 
creation of the Front was inspired by intellectuals in 1988 and later it 
became a mass organization. The Front was formally established in July 
1989 and its membership included people from all walks of society. 
Within a few months the Front developed into a leading political force 
in the republic and dictated its terms to the local communist 
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leadership. The Front virtually defined the republic’s policy toward 
Armenia, Karabakh, the central government in Moscow etc. 

After the breakdown of the Soviet Union the Front came to power 
through elections. President Abulfaz Elchibei became a symbol of the 
national revival. His personal record was inpressive. Elchibei spent two 
years in prison for dissident activites. He is considered to be a kind 
and compassionate person. By profession, Elchibei is an orientalist, a 
specialist in Arab literature. He spent several years in Egypt, working 
as an interpreter. After working two years there, he did not bring home 
the saved money: he distributed it among Cairo’s poor people. ("Abulfaz 
Elchibei", MN, 7 June 1992, p. 11). Elchibei declared that his policies 
would be based on three principles: democracy, Turkism, Islam. 

However, Elchibei’s rule was a disappointment for the population: 
the economic situation and the reform process have been mishandled. But 
the main problem was the Front’s failure in Karabakh: Azerbaijan is 
losing the war to Armenia. As Novoye Russkoye Slovo points out, the 
Popular Front came to power not because it had a developed an efficient 
plan to improve economy, but on the crest of the Karabakh war wave: it 
insisted on a total victory. (Vadim Dubnov, "Zakat Narodnogo Fronta, 
Azerbaijanskii Variant", (The Collapse of the Popular Front, The 
Azerbaijani Version), NRS, 2 July 1993, p. 9). Unfortunately for its 
supporters, the Front failed to produce any gifted war leaders and 
gradually softened its stand on the possible settlement with the 
Armenians. There emerged considerable dissention to this line among the 
Azerbaijani military and early in June 1993 colonel Suret Husseinov 
started an uprising against the Popular Front regime in Baku. As a 
result, recently, a former Communist boss and Brezhnev’s close 
associate Geidar Aliyev was restored in power. "As in neghboring 
Georgia, where... Eduard A. Shevardnadze was recalled... Mr. Aliev was 
brought back not out of nostalgia for Communism or for his earlier 
record as a ruthless K.G.B. general, but simply as the one man with the 
experience and guts to sort out the mess." (Sergei Schmenann, “War and 
Politics Clog Azerbaijan’s Road to Riches," NYT, July 9, 1993, p. Al). 
Aliev heads the opposition New party of Azerbaijan which has 150 
thousand members and is the largest party in the republic. (NBS, June 
19-20, 1993, p. 1). 

Democratically elected in 1992 the Front’s leader Abulfez Elchibey 
had to use Aliyev’s mediation to put an end to a rebellion unleashed by 
colonel Surat Husseinov. But as The New York Times notes, "calling on 
Mr. Aliyev for help was somewhat like calling in the fox to restore 
order among the chickens." (Sergei Schmemann, "Another Post-Soviet State 
Reassesses Post-Communism," The New York Times, July 4, 1993, p. E4). 
The upshot of Aliev’s involvement was Elchibey’s removal and appointment 
of Husseinov as prime minister. In addition, Husseinov became in charge 
of defense, security and interior ministries. Aliyev assumed the role of 
the acting president. "... Aliyev became the 11th former Soviet official 
to take charge in a former Soviet republic,, usually in the guise of 
nationalist, anti-Communist and free marketeer." (Ibid). The New York 
Times points out that "only four leaders have no serious Communist past: 
Levon Ter-Petrosyan of Armenia, Lennart Meri of Estonia, Askar Akayev of 
Kyrgyzstan and Stanislav Shushkevich of Belarus." (Ibid). It seems 
reasonable to suggest that "... the tenacity of old communists had less 
to do with ideology and geopolitics than with the fact they were often 
the only experienced politicians around." (Ibid). Sergei Schmemann 
sagely argues that close to its end, the Communist Party in the former 
USSR was no longer relying on the Leninist slogans, but was transformed 
into "a channel to political power." The people who came to power at 
that time did it due to the "universal attributes of successful 
politicians", such as "ruthlessness, tenacity, intelligence, strategic 
alliances." (Ibid). At the same time, the so called democrats who rose 
to power after the disintegration of the USSR "were dissidents, 
nationalists, free-marketeers and intellectuals, people with noble 


histories and ot er ee but little experience in management or 
politics." (Ibid). As far as the situation in Azerbaijan is concerned, 
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the people in Baku say that Elchibey is a saint, but he is not a 
politician. At the same time, Aliyev is a skilled politician. The 
statesmen of his calibre are not available in the republic now and it is 
unlikely they will appear soon. (NBS, 2 July 1993, p. 9). It is no 
wonder that in the face of growing political, economic and social 
problems and an inability of democratic leaders to cope with them some 
former communists return: the association with the Communist officialdom 
is not necessarily a problem. As Aliyev put it, "...the people coming to 
power are those people can trust. What they did for the old Soviet Union 
has no significance..." (Ibid). 

In general, concerning the situation in Azerbaijan, the following 
assessment appears to be sound: "... it is difficult to avoid a sense of 
foreboding. This is a nation... where a market economy has made only 
tenuous inroads, where clans hold the real power and democracy has 
little allure, where water supplies, roads, telephones and all other 
services suffer a combination of classic Soviet and Middle East 
failings." (NYZI, July 9, 1993, p. Al). 


Georgia 


In this republic a former Georgian KGB chief and Foreign Minister under 
Brezhnev and a former First Secretary of the Georgian Communist party 
and Soviet Foreign Minister under Gorbachev Eduard Shevardnadze came to 
power again in the wake of an apparent inability of the new democratic 
elites to hold their own. On March 10, 1992 Shevardnadze was appointed 
the Chairman of Georgia’s State Council. 

In October 1990 during elections to the republic’s parliament the 
coalition of anti-communist groups The Round Table-Free Georgia achieved 
a convincing victory by 155 seats, while the communists gained 64 seats. 
Other groups did not receive sufficient number of votes to have 
representation in the parliament. (Akakii Mikadze, Tatiana Yakhlakova, 
"Gruziia:", (Georgia:), Moskovskiie Novosti, 10 March 1991, p. 5). The 
leader of this bloc a former dissident Zviad Gamsakhurdia became the 
head of the parliament and later, after the elections on May 26, 1991, 
the first President of Georgia. The communists still were a significant 
force in Georgia. However, they proved to be demoralized for a while and 
did not establish a strong opposition faction in the legislature. Also, 
there emerged the National Congress which united the Party of National 
Independence with Iraklii Tseretelli as a leader, the National 
Democratic Party with Georgii Chanturiia, the society of Ilya 
Chavchvadze as well as other groups. Mkhedrioni - the patriotic armed 
unit, established as an element of the all national movement, also 
belonged to the National Congress. (Ibid). 

Gradually, many people in Georgia, including those earlier 
supportive of Gamsakhurdia became disenchanted with him. They blamed 
Gamsakhurdia for the continuing economic morass and, more importantly, 
he was accused of establishing a brutal dictatorship, jailing dissidents 
and stifling the democratic process. When the differences between 
various groups threatened to unleash a civil war, Shevardnadze was 
called in “out of desperation" (NYT, July 9, 1993, p. Al)and some 
stabilization was achieved. According to Chanturiia, Shervardnadze is a 
flexible politician. Although he can not produce miracles and his past 
is not flawless, today he can do for Georgia more than anybody else. 
Chanturiia asserts that the very fact that because of his ascention to 
power the West recognized Georgia, is a sufficent justification for 
giving power to Shevardnadze. (Yuri Orlik, Besik Urogashvili, "Gruzila 
Posle Gamsakhurdia," (Georgia after Gamsakhurdia), Izvestiia, 17 April, 
1992). 

Shevardnadze indicated that he wants to create in Georgia a stable, 
democratic regime. In his view, "Gamsakhurdia established a totalitarian 
regime." (MN, 29 March 1992, p. 24). The State Council was to be a 
transitional stage before elections are held in the republic. Meanwhile, 
according to Shevardnadze, the political parties were represented in the 
Council. Shevardnadze also expressed concern about the general situation 
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in the entire Caucauses region and warned against the Lebanization of 
the Caucauses. (Ibid). 

However, apparently little has been accomplished during one and a 
half years of Shevardnadze’s rule. According to Izvestiia, "all demand 
the government’s replacement." (Besik Urigashvili, "Krizis Ekonomiki, 
Krizis Vlasti, Krizis Very," (The Crisis of the Economy, the Crisis of 
the Power, the Crisis of the Faith), Izvestiia, June 17, 1993). The 
economic and political situation in the republic is untenable. The 
government does not offer any realistic and concrete method how to cope 
with the situation. On the other hand, the opposition also lacks a 
program. Contrary to the Russian opposition, the Georgian opposition can 
not appeal to the merits of the communist past. It can neither call for 
the return of the communist regime , nor the restoration of the empire. 
(Ibid). These ideas do not sit well with the majority of the Georgians. 
The "people can rise up... because of hunger, despair and hopelessness. 
Therefore, the opposition can not win. But the authorities can lose. 
Then, barring a miracle, the destruction of the country is on the 
agenda." (Ibid). 


Conclusion 


The analysis of political parties and movements in several republics of 
the former Soviet Union shows that these newly born countries are still 
far away from the establishment of a stable, democratic and prosperous 
regime. Democratic rules and regulations are being introduced there. 
However, they are still shaky because of the difficult political and 
socio-economic situation. The continuing decline of living standards, 
rampant crime and the decline of morality make the democratic forces 
vulnerable to all kinds of assaults and vilification. The euphoria which 
followed the collapse of the empire did not last forever. The sober 
reality finally started to appear so unattractive to the population that 
in the hope to reverse the trend some republics turned to the former 
communists for assistance. However, their comeback did not bring about a 
dramatic breakthrough. From Russia to Georgia, from Lithuania to 
Azerbaijan the political crisis in the former republics of the USSR 
continues with no signs of light at the end of the tunnel. 


Yury Polsky 


West Chester University 
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Azerbaijan and Georgia are not members of the CIS. However, they have 
been included in this discussion, because they were part of the former 
Soviet Union and the establishment of the multiparty system there 
encounters the problems similar to those in other former republics of 
the former USSR which became members of the CIS. 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper examines the empirical relationship between neutral competence and 
responsiveness. The first section sets out a theoretical framework, based on empirical evidence, 
which indicates that presidents can and do employ a variety of policy making strategies. Based on 
the type of policy, the scope of affected groups, and jurisdictional issues, presidents can employ 
centralizing techniques, decentralized strategies, or a mixture between the two. The second part of 
the paper examines the strategy that has recently been the subject of close scrutiny, both normative 
and empirical, i.e., the centralized strategy in the Carter administration. Looking at two cases, one 


successful from a presidential standpoint and the other less so, I examine the internal dynamics of 
decision making in a centralized environment. The analysis lends credence to the proposition that 
it is not so much the location of the policy process which is important, but the quality. Success and 
failure can be found in each strategy. The paper concludes with prospects for theory building in 
the presidency and considers future research which will build on the propositions derived from the 
study of a single presidency. 
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I. Wedding Neutral Competence and Responsiveness! 


There are at least two conflicting views of presidential management of policy formulation. 
The first holds that presidents are best served by relying on expert advice from career civil servants 
in the bureaucracy. The second contends that presidents should rely on the White Houge staff to 
develop policy initiatives so as to maximize presidential influence over policy formulation.” At least 
one other perspective holds that presidents should seek to cut their losses by pursuing a mixed 
strategy ,that incorporates responsiveness and neutral competence in one integrated policy making 
process. I seek to offer an analysis of the theoretical underpinnings of these three perspectives, 
examine the plausibility of a middle ground, and present an in-depth analysis of the mixed strategy 
as it was utilized in two cases during the Carter administration. 


Scholars in the field of the American presidency have long debated the relative merit of 
relying on policy planning and analysis by “neutrally competent” experts in bureaucratic departments 
as opposed to structuring policy making in the White House by their own “responsive” agents. 
Given that presidents necessarily rely on both strategies under varying circumstances, research is 
necessary to answer the empirical questions which this issue raises. What are the conditions under 
which presidents are likely to choose one strategy over another? Are there different modes of 
thought which enter into presidential policy making? Is there an appropriate balance between these 
modes of thought which presidents seek? If so, what organizational processes are most conducive 
to achieving that mix? My work enters this debate and tests the theoretical and empirical accuracy 
of some of the propositions advanced by scholars who have explored this question. 


The task of this paper is to begin to develop a theoretical framework from which 
propositions about presidential incentives, interests, and subsequent organization and information 
gathering can be derived and evaluated in a systematic fashion. The specific problem which is 
examined is the nature of the tradeoff between a reliance by the president on the neutral 
competence of departments on the one hand and the White House staffs, who are assumed to be 
responsive to the president, on the other. These two seis of advisors may offer different kinds of 
advice with different consequences in terms of information gathering and processing, policy and 
political analysis, and presidential relationships with other political actors such as Congress, interest 
groups, mass publics, and the bureaucracy. In short, these processes may yield outcomes which are 
either responsive to presidential goals or to bureaucratic goals and program expertise. 


With the possible exception of the United States Congress, the presidency has been the focus 
of more scholarly attention than any other single pplitical institution. Work on presidential 
organization and its uses and abuses is no exception.’ The fact that individual presidents have 


| This paper presents the theoretical argument of my doctoral dissertation [in progress]. Part 
II below is a reduced version of Chapter two of the dissertation. 


: See, for example, Richard Waterman, Presidential Influence and the Administrative State 
(Knoxville: University of Tennessee Press, 1981), p. 1. 


j See Joel D. Auerbach and Bert A. Rockman, “Mandates or Mandarins? Control and 
Discretion in the Modern Administrative State” in James P. Pfiffner, ed., The Managerial Presidency 
(Pacific Grove, CA: Brooks/Cole, 1991), pp. 158-165. 


‘ The work in this area is especially voluminous. See, inter alia, Peri Amold, Making the 
Managerial Presidency: Comprehensive Reorganization Planning, 1905-1980 (Princeton: Princeton 
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chosen to staff their offices and pursue various types of decision structures? has made theory 
building in the institutional presidency difficult. Many of the patterns have been attributed to the 
personal idiosyncracies of the various presidents such as personality or management style. Thus 
there is enormous variation, both actual and potential, in the factors purporting to affect staffing 
arrangements and advisory processes. 


Scholars need a theoretical framework within which to evaluate variation in decision making 
within as well as across administrations. Presidential research by political scientists in general has 
been criticized for being atheoretical, containing little cumulative knowledge beyond anecdotal 
evidence and marked by unconnected sets of propositions. In particular, political scientists who 
attempt to derive generalizations based on "N=1 or few” cases are criticized for engaging in work 
more properly and competently handled by historians... While I tend to disagree with those critics 
who feel that, historical analyses of the presidency have run their course as far as political science 
is concerned,’ I certainly concede the observation regarding the lack of an over-arching theoretical 


University Press, 1986); John Burke, The Institutional Presidency (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1992); and Colin Campbell, Managing the Presidency: Carter, Reagan, and the 
Search for Executive Harmony (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1986). 

5 The main problem of focusing on decision structures is the question of what types of 
processes are aided or abetted by what types of structures. Three types of decision processes have 
been identified as comprising, in one form or another, the range of organizational patterns found 
in the modern presidency. These are formalistic (exemplified by Eisenhower and Nixon), 
competitive (Franklin Roosevelt), and collegial (Kennedy). Each has strong points but are also 
saddied with weaknesses and tradeoffs. These are most fully spelled out in Johnson, 1974. A useful 
critique can be found in Burke, 1992, pp. 55-59. See also Roger Porter, Presidential Decision 
Making: The Economic Policy Board (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press: 1980). 


® In recent years, this problem has been addressed by scholars who have examined either a 
relatively large number of presidential administrations, or a large number of policy proposals across 
one or a few presidencies. The most fruitful areas of research so far have focused on presidential- 
congressional relations especially dealing with the effect of public support for the president and the 
impact of presidential legislative skills on success in Congress, and presidential actions in pursuit of 
public support. Within the voluminous literature of each, see Mark A. Peterson, Legislating 
Together (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1990), and Samuel Kernell, Going Public: New 
Strategies of Presidential Leadership 2d edition (Washington: CQ Press, 1986), respectively. A more 
general call for theory building can be found in Gary King, "The Methodology of Presidential 
Research” in George C. Edwards III, John H. Kessel, and Bert Rockman, eds., Researching the 
Presidency: Vital Questions, New Approaches (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1993). 


The reason for my disagreement stems from the nature of the presidency. While I believe that 
there are patterns which are identifiable across administrations, it is also true that much of what 
constitutes presidential performance is attributable to idiosyncratic elements of the individual such 
as personality, differing historical circumstances, changing institutional configurations, differences 
in style, and the like. Historical analysis provides presidential scholars with a host of contextual 
variables with which scholars must come to terms with when trying to generalize across 
administrations. In this sense historical analysis can complement studies which seek generalization. 
Further, it is an invaluable heuristic tool in that it can generate theoretical propositions ripe for 
broader empirical investigation. Finally, such studies are extremely useful for testing the validity of 
theory by serving as a potential source for falsifiability. In short, historical studies of the presidency 
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foundation upon which to conduct presidential research.’ My work will help to begin to fill this 
void by using case studies to construct theoretical frameworks form which to evaluate presidential 
action in light of the tension between responsive and neutral competence. 


Scholars who have taken part in this debate are sometimes too quick to advocate normative 
and prescriptive solutions. My work examines the empirical validity of these normative claims. 
While this debate has long been engaged, few comprehensive analyses exist in the literature, 


especially dealing with the empirical relationship between the types of information available to 
presidents for policy decisions. 


Neutral Competence and Responsive Competence 


To a great extent, the literature on presidential administration and management focuses on 
the manner in which presidents structure their organizations for executive action. Much of this 
controversy has examined the relationship between department heads and political appointees as 
opposed to career civil servants in the bureaucracy. Two of the leading authors dealing with this 
subject are James Fesler, who argues for a strong presidential reliance on careerists in the 
bureaucracy, and Terry Moe, who contends that the president is better served by a group of close 
political appointees and advisors who are sensitive and responsive to his goals. Moe argues that the 
presidency is essentially a unitary and solitary position and the president thus needs a team of 
consultants and advisers who act, first and foremost, in his interest and have primary responsibility 
for policy formulation. I discuss each management strategy in turn. 


The goncept of neutral competence grows directly out of a Weberian conception of 
bureaucracy.! As such, it also has deep roots in the politics—administration dichotomy in which 
bureaucracies implement policy within general guidelines set by legislatures. Career bureaucrats 
manage these policies within the framework set by the political leaders and do so in a routinized and 
presumably efficient fashion. Indeed, orthodox public administration theory deems the 
appropriate relationship between political appointees and career bureaucrats as one based on the 


have not outlasted their usefulness because they are an important complement to and source of 
more theoretically driven analyses. 


8 For important works which use history to create vigorous theoretical frameworks from which 
to analyze presidential success in the context of historical possibility, see Richard Ellis and Aaron 
Wildavsky, Dilemmas of Presidential Leadership (New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Books, 1990); 
Erwin C. Hargrove, The Power of the Modern Presidency (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1974); and 
Stephen Skowronek, "Presidential Leadership in Political Time” in Michael Nelson, ed., The 
Presidency and the Political System 3d edition (Washington: CQ Press, 1990). 


} There are, of course, notable exceptions. These will be noted in the following section. 


0 Max Weber, "Bureaucracy” in H.H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, eds.. Max Weber: Essays in 
Sociology (New York: Oxford University Press, 1958). 


ll For a systematic exposition of this view, see John Brandl, “Organization Matters” Presented 
at the Annual Research Conference of the Association for Public Policy Analysis and Management, 
Seattle. 
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neutral competence of the latter.” 


In his seminal article, Herbert Kaufman defines neutral competence as the “ability to do the 
work of government expertly, and do it according to explicit, objective standards rather than to 
personal or party or other obligations and loyalties,” and contends that those in policy implementing 
roles are expected to "formulate policy on non-political premises.” While the politics- 
administration dichotomy addresses implementation questions, I am adapting it to the use of neutral 
competence in policy development. As a tool for policy development, neutral competence is focused 
on policy advice which is less political and more reflective of long-term issues than is often the case 
with advice from those in positions responsive to the president. 


James Fesler argues against a centralized mode of decision making because it is hard for 
political appointees, who tend to be characterized by brief tenure and minimal governmental 
experience, to view policy making from an explicitly long-term perspective. Appointees often 
distrust careerists and this limits the possibility for careerists to effectively present their accumulated 
experience and historical knowledge. Fesler sees this barfjer as restricting the possibility for 
effective action because it restrains the free use of expertise. 


Other analysts, most notably Terry Moe, argue the opposite interpretation,” According to 
their line of reasoning, an over-reliance on experts can cause problems of control.!"some go so far 
as to claim that, like various interpretations of the politics-administration dichotomy, neutral 
competence, narrowly define , is non-existent given the probability that values and viewpoints are 
almost never truly “neutral.”" In essence, these arguments view neutral competence as potentially 
"intransigent,” entrenched and not conducive to a change in policy direction or fresh innovative 
thinking.” In order to overcome these bureaucratic pathologies, centralization, or the pursuit of 
"responsive competence,” pulls decision making into the White House. Policy making is within the 
purview of the president's staff. Those who encourage such a system argue for a presidential version 
of neutral competence, arguing that the American system, characterized by diffuse authority, 
multiple access points, dispersed interests, and, until recently, divided government, creates incentives 
to concentrate policy making and coordination within the White House Office (WHO) and, to a 


7 Patricia W. Ingraham and Carolyn R. Ban, "Models of Public Management: Are They Useful 
for Federal Managers in the 1980s?” Public Administration Review 46:152-160. 


Political Science Review 50:1057-1073. Quotes are from pages 1060 and 1061, respectively. 


5 Herbert Kaufman, “Emerging Conflicts in the Doctrines of Public Administration.” American 


James W. Fesler, "Politics, Policy, and Bureaucracy at the Top.” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 1983. Pp. 23-41 


b See especially Terry Moe, "The Politicized Presidency” in John Chubb and Paul Peterson, 
eds., The New Direction in American Politics (Washington: Brookings, 1985), pp. 235-271. 


I Terry Moe, "The Politics of Structural Choice: Toward a Theory of Public Bureaucracy” 
Presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association, Washington, 1988, 
p. 16. 

] See Auerbach and Rockman, 1991, p. 162. 


18 Ingraham and Ban, 1986, p. 152. 


lesser extent, the Executive Office of the President (EOP).” 


Scholars of Fesler’s persuasion exhort presidents to respect neutral competence, rely on 
cabinet officers more than White House staff, and rely heavily on the expertise and professionalism 
of career civil servants. The problem that Moe sees with these prescriptions is that they are not 
commensurate with a realistic vision of a president’s incentives, resources, and constraints. he 
argues that presidents need to centralize policy development in the White House because efforts to 
do so will result in increased influence over policy making. Costs may be associated with a reliance 
on centralization, such as a loss of substantive knowledge and historical memory in a given policy 
area. But while Moe acknowledges these problems with centralization, he stresses its utility as a 
strategy appropriate for existing presidential incentives. 


Moe contends that presidential decisions to centralize policy development in the White 
House are determined by presidential incentives to move priority policy proposals. However, as will 
be argued below, this does not always gibe with empirical observation. The two policy proposals 
I will examine in section II of this paper were on President Carter’s agenda and have been classified 
as presidential domestic priorities.” In addition to pursuing a mixed strategy, Carter employed two 
other strategies, including centralization, mixed, and decentralization, exhibiting evidence of the 
pursuit of neutral and responsive competence in each.” Thus, the decision as to which strategy 
to employ is sensitive to a host of contextual variables and is not simply a by-product of the 
political context within which the president must govern. Moe captures the essence of that context, 
but overstates his case when he claims that there has been little variation in how presidents have 
come to manage their policy making function. The implication of my analysis is that the pursuit 
of both types of strategies and information can be viewed as complements and not necessarily as 
substitutes for one another. 


In short, the analytical problem which arises when examining the various tradeoffs between 
these two types of decision structures centers on the convergence of presidential preferences and 
the appropriate means for converting those preferences into purposive policy action. A reliance on 
experts in the bureaucracy may raise problems of presidential control, but an. overly centralized 
decision structure may produce policy proposals that lack substantive depth or, somewhat 
paradoxically, political plausibility. There is a need, then, no matter what strategy is pursued, to 


i See, for example, Moe, 1985; and Patterson, 1988. 


” See the ranking of energy and welfare reform against all other proposals in the Carter 
administration in Patrick J. Fett, 1992, "Truth In Advertising: The Revelation of Presidential 
Legislative Priorities” Western Political Quarterly 45: 895-920. See especially Table 5, pp. 905-906. 


Wy present an empirical analysis of these strategies, as well as a theoretical justification, in my 
doctoral dissertation. See Daniel E. Ponder, Presidential Agents and Policy Responsiveness: A 
Theoretical Evaluation of Delegation and Control in the Institutional Presidency (Vanderbilt 
University, Ph.D. Dissertation, In Progress). The empirical consideration of the mixed and 
decentralized strategies and their policies is outside of the scope of this paper. For a treatment of 
the mixed strategy, see Daniel E. Ponder, "Presidents and Agents: Reevaluating the Neutral 
Competence Debate” Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Midwest Political Science 
Association, April 15-17, 1993, Chicago. 
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combine political and policy analysis.” 


Three Types of Presidential Management 


Political scientists who study the presidency, organization, or policy making need categories 
with which to describe variations in presidential control. I have identified three strategies of 
presidential policy making and the Carter administration policies which fit these categories in order 
to evaluate empirically the differences in the processes and their outcomes. They are: 1) 
Centralization, in which the president maintains a preponderance of control over policy making in 
the White House; 2) Mixed, in which the president delegates authority for policy making to his 
staffers as well as bureaucratic agents; and 3) Delegated, in which the president decentralizes policy 
formulation to the relevant bureaucratic agency or department. Neutral competence, defined as 
policy expertise and institutional memory, is found in varying degrees in each category. The 
question then becomes What are the consequences of varying relationships of neutral competence 
and responsiveness? 


The first category is centralization. This is characterized by tight policy control from the 
White House. Issues in this area are likely to be highly politicized. Thus, responsiveness takes 
precedence over the search for neutrally competent policy advice. Still, neutral competence is part 
of the process. The critical point is that the responsive agent in the White House acts as a 
synthesizer of information and coordinates the workings of the agencies or departments. Policy 
making is directed outward from presidential staff to the bureaucracy. The bureaucrats become 
important as implementors of White House directives rather than wielding independent authority. 
The input from the departments, which is essentially neutrally competent, is used as the baseline 
from which to work but is politicized to the extent that it does not interfere with the president's 
articulated preferences. 


The second category is mixed. In a mixed strategy, a potential tension exists between 
neutral competence and responsiveness. One reason may be that the nature of the issue is such that 
it falls across two or more department or agency jurisdictions. The fact that the proposed policy 
falls between departmental stools is an incentive for the White House to maintain some semblance 
of control, though they do not engage in centralization because it is not feasible and unrealistic to 
expect to control policy development on these types of issues. The reason for this is that problems 
of control exist because these issues are highly politicized and cut across departmental jurisdictions. 


The final area is delegation. In this area, policy formulation is transferred to bureaucrats. 
There is a responsive element, of course, but it is subordinate to the pursuit of neutral competence. 
Thus expertise takes precedence but does not fully suppress responsiveness. 


The Framework Summarized 


2 This is essentially the same prescription that R. Douglas Arnold makes when analyzing the 
allocation of grants or projects to various constituencies, whether they are needed or not, given the 
incentive structure inherent in congressional—-bureaucratic relations. See R. Douglas Amold, 
Congress and the Bureaucracy: A Theory of Influence (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1979), 
pp. 213-214. 

It is possible that WHO/EOP experts such as the Council of Economic Advisers provide a 
middle ground between neural and responsive competence. While this very well may be the case, 
my analysis will focus on the Domestic Policy Staff. While the analysis of these organizational units 
would be intriguing and insightful, such a study must await future research. 
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Focusing on the analytical problem of neutral competence versus responsiveness, the 
interaction of institutional control and delegation in the institutional presidency, my theoretical 
framework suggests that there is no one best way to disseminate, collect, analyze, and use 
information. President Carter pursued all three strategies with positive and negative results.” Thus, 
something else is the crucial factor. I argue that the location of policy development is not the 
important component. Indeed, each process yields examples of unsuccessful and successful cases 
of policy making. Rather, the crucial factor seems to be the smooth coordination between the 
president’s responsive agents and the bureaucrats in the departments. In order to go in-depth into 
the process and see how policy making might work in the mixed strategy, and what pitfalls to avoid, 
I employ the use of case studies focusing on the Carter administration. 


In this paper, I explore what Terry Moe has called the “politicized” presidency, or the centralized 
strategy. As shown above, this perspective argues that presidents are driven in deterministic fashion 
to centralize decision making in the White House because of the hostile or intransigent institutional 
configuration in American politics. This paper goes in depth to examine the centralized process in 
action. As will be shown, it is not necessarily better or worse for the president’s objectives than 
other strategies. What matters is the degree of coordination and the quality of the process. The 
theorists which advocate the centralized strategy are born out in some of their claims, and must be 
modified on others. These will become clear throughout the case study and summarized in the 
conclusion. 


Data and Methods 


The data from this paper come mostly from archival materials in the Jimmy Carter 
Presidential Library. Presidential archives offer a wealth of resources of which political scientists 
have made too little use. Since the paper focuses mainly on the role of the Domestic Policy Staff 
(DPS) in coordinating and synthesizing information, I have combed through the files of Stuart 
Eizenstat, the DPS chief during the Carter administration. These papers were supplemented by 
other collections such as Chief of Staff Hamilton Jordan, and other relevant collections. 


When the data collected in the archives was analyzed, neutral competence was determined 
by whether the advice and/or information was long-term, made little if any reference to affected 
publics in terms of political or electoral consequences, as well as policy specifics. Responsiveness 
was interpreted as emphasizing short-term political goals, the possible reaction of various publics 
(e.g. Congress and interest groups), and the strategies for dealing with these various actors. 


In-depth case studies were employed as the means to get beneath the surface and to 
understand the dynamics at work in collecting, distilling, and using information both from within and 
outside of the White House. The case studies tell the story of policy formulation, integrating 
secondary accounts with the documents found to be relevant. Next, the quality of each process is 
analyzed using the theoretical framework already developed as a baseline from which to work. In 
doing so, I hope to shed light on variations in the formulation process and show that the mixed 
strategy can be useful if used correctly but is not necessarily a better strategy than centralization 
or delegation. 


The reasons for focusing on the Carter administration are several. First, Carter had a 
"public goods” philosophy of governing. Thus, most of what he proposed in the domestic realm 
were priorities because they tended to be large-scale and have substantial impacts, both on other 
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governmental officials (e.g. members of Congress voting on increased energy taxes) and the public 
at large (paying those taxes). Thus, if the logic of those scholars who posit a deterministic drive 
toward centralization is followed, it would be expected that these policies would be centralized 
because they are priorities, and the President would be expected to want to tightly control the policy 
process to ensure compliance with his wishes. The fact that they run counter to these expectations 
and were pursued in a mixed strategy” provides a useful laboratory within which to analyze the 
policy development process and the interaction of various types of information. Second, relatively 
little work using the archival source material at the Carter administration has been done. Thus my 
work not only identifies different strategies, but makes an early attempt at evaluating this largely 
untapped resource. 


After close reading of secondary materials, I chose two policies, one successful and the other 
less so, because I wanted to understand the reasons why, in the same strategy, often with the same 
or similar players, cases of success and failure are observable. For reasons given in the introduction 
to the next section, the creation of the Department of Education case is the less successful of the 
two, and the President’s youth employment proposal serves as the successful case. 


For the purpose of the analysis, success and failure of the process are determined in the 
following way. Since the study takes a presidential perspective, success is determined by the degree 
of cooperation and coordination among the players. The criteria of presidential satisfaction in terms 
of getting what is feasible from the process is the measure of that degree of cooperation. Successful 
cases, both here and in the larger project, are characterized by such cooperation and coherence. 
Less successful cases are characterized by a breakdown of cooperation and an incorrect perception 
of the politics surrounding the issue. 


I turn now to the in-depth case analysis. 


Uf As indicated above, other priorities were centralized and, somewhat counter to the 
expectations set out by these theorists, decentralized. 
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II. Centralized Decision Processes in a Pluralistic Environment: 
The Department of Education and Youth Employment 


This section deals with the centralized strategy of presidential policy making. The tendency 
for presidents to concentrate policy making in the White House has been documented elsewhere.” 
and the analysis presented in this section does not take issue with the presentation of these trends. 
Rather, it presents President Carter’s experience with the centralized strategy in two policy areas: 
the creation of a Department of Education and the Youth Employment initiative. The central 
argument of this section is that, counter to the explicit normative conclusions of scholars such as 
Terry Moe and Richard Nathan, a centralized system does not necessarily produce superior results 
for the president in the policy making realm. 


Centralization has positive and negative implications. On the positive side, centralization can 
help to ensure that the tenor and texture of the policy conforms closely to the what the president 
desires. It affords greater contro] for the White House Staff (WHS) and avoids many of the 
pathologies of bureaucracy, such as intransigence and suboptimization. However, it has the 
potential to miss much of what is good about bureaucratic input, or “neutral competence.” 
Centralizing policy making can insulate the president from information that he needs to know and 
can cause him to misinterpret the possibilities afforded by the policy environment, which in turn can 
lead to a faulty diagnosis of the political climate. 


Neither one of these perspectives necessarily holds that the president is well served or badly 
served by centralizing. I argue that the president can centralize policy making if the type of policy 
he desires is such that it can be easily controlled from the White House (i.e. does not cut wildly 
across agency or departmental jurisdictions), if the White House perceives the politics both the times 
and the policy itself accurately (i.e. that the public is in favor of the proposed policy or, at the very 
least, is not composed of a majority hostile to the president’s position, and that bureaucrats 
responsible for carrying out the presidents plans and/or a sufficient number of legislators willing to 
carry the president's fight to the Congress can be marshalled in favor of the proposal), and if the 
controlling agent in the White House, often (but not always) the Domestic Policy Staff (DPS), 
maintains a dominant role but is sensitive to the legitimate and informed input by neutrally 
competent agents in the bureaucracy, thus increasing the probability that the president's preferred 
position will be politically and substantively sound. 


I focus on each story in turn. J do not wish to provide a full account of each policy. 
Rather, I concentrate on the parts of the story that illuminate the process and the degree of 
coordination and control (or the lack thereof) concerning the creation of each proposal. I take up 
the unsuccessful case (from the President’s viewpoint), the creation of a super-Department of 
Education, first. 


Bb See Terry Moe, "The Politicized Presidency” in John Chubb and Paul Peterson, eds., The 
New Direction in American Politics (Washington: Brookings, 1985), pp. 235-271; and Richard 
Nathan, The Administrative Presidency (New York: John Wiley, 1983). 


CENTRALIZED FAILURE: CREATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


BACKGROUND” 


Education was a priority for Jimmy Carter since the early days of his political life, continuing 
through his governorship, and into the campaign for the presidency.” Coupled with this interest 
in education and its reform was a strong commitment to reorganization, which may gave stemmed 
from his frustration with an education bureaucracy which was spread out and Jacked coordination. 


Carter was influenced at least in part by Rufus Miles’s report on the need for a new 
department. Miles grounded his analysis in the need for intergovernmental and interagency 
coordination of programs dealing with education programs. Further, according to Miles, a 
department should be the center fr the upgrading of services and consolidation of the institutions 
comprising the education system.” In his schema, he perceived the president as an active figure, 
saying the president could not e passive in the education debate, the implication being in favor of 
strong leadership from the top. 


Pressure for a New Department 


Carter’s direct commitment to the creation of a department stemmed from the campaign. 
In a series of campaign speeches, Carter pledged and continued to reaffirm to the National 
Education Association (NEA) his dedication to the creation of a new department, and not to simply 
upgrade the status of education within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW). 
The idea for the department would be to consolidate grant programs, job training, early childhood 
education, literacy training, and the like, which were scattered throughout government. Carter 
locked himself in early. NEA worked for a presidential candidate for the first time in its history. 
In addition, it had formed a coalition with the United Auto Workers (UAW) and other trade 
unions. By the end of the primary season, a large portion of candidate Carter’s committed delegates 
were NEA coalition members. When the convention rolled around, NEA could offer the candidate 
a “disciplined bloc of 172 votes.” Their agenda focused, of course, on the creation of a new 
department. 


The proposal polarized those groups which favored and opposed the initiative. Those who 
favored the new department saw it as a golden opportunity while the mostly conservative opposition 


dh The background section relies heavily on Beryl A. Radin and Willis D. Hawley, The Politics 
of Federal Reorganization: Creating the Department of Education (New York: Pergamon Press, 
1988). Readers are referred to this book for a much more comprehensive story, which traces 
previous attempts at education reform and continues up through the implementation stage. 


qi Jimmy Carter, Keeping Faith (New York: Bantam Books, 1982), p. 75. 


® Radin and Hawley, 1988, pp. 37-38. 
Thid, p. 26. 
Thid. 


1 Thid, pp. 40ff. 
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worried that a new department would increase the role of government into domains traditionally the 
province of state and local governments. Those who were in favor of the initiative argued that a new 
department would increase the status and visibility of education; provide access to the president in 
education policy; coordinate the dispersed education programs; provide a vehicle for the president 
to develop a coherent set of policies in education; an serve as the vehicle for the federal 
government to induce change in the decentralized system.” Those opposed based their opposition 
on the premise that a department would signal an increased federal role, usurping the traditional 


state and local government sovereignty, over education; politicize education; and disrupt the balance 
between private and parochial school. 


Radin and Hawley describe the dynamics of the situation as follows: "The momentum from 
the constituency for the creation of a cabinet level department was aided by a tendency within 
Democratic administrations to look to the federal government as the locus of new social policy.” 
However, ”...tension between the perceived power of the president to effect reorganization and the 
unwillingness of the Congress to give such power has been a characteristic set of conflicts in all 
contemporary reorganizatign efforts. This dynamic was an important element in the development 
of a separate department.” 


To make matters worse for the President, it soon became obvious that the administration 
would not be tackling the issue in a problem-free environment. Most immediate, the director of 
the Office of Legislative Liaison (OLL) Frank Moore and his staff were under heavy fire for their 
perceived incompetence and ineptness in their handling of congressional relations. Also, dissension 
in the administration was beginning to manifest itself," and Carter was seen as unwilling to 
compromise in order to meet political reality. Neither reorganization in general nor the creation of 
anew department in particular would be an easy task. 


Developing Principles: Task Forces in the Initial Phase 


In order to study the problem and recommend a number of possible solutions, President 
Carter commissioned the President’s Reorganization Project (PRP), housed in the Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB), run by Harrison Wellford, and consisting of individuals from both 
within and outside of government. Carter was very interested and a great believer in such 
organizational entities. By March, 1977, “the reorganization staff would begin work on several 
priority items on which the President had promised immediate action.” At first, the creation of 
a department of education was included in these priorities. This group was responsible for probing 
all facets of reorganization and reported directly to the president. Before the force got to work, it 
was given broad guidelines and goals to work under. 


1 tp addition, those who supported a Department of Education presented arguments to the 
effect that education was a neglected element of an already too large and unwieldy department. 


3 Thid, pp. 26-27. 
Thid, p. 17. 
thid, p. 25. 


46 This dissension would become a major factor in the ultimate failure to secure a broad 
department. More on this later. 


5 Radin and Hawley, 1988, p. 57. 
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The task force responsible for education worked within the Human Resources Study Team. 
It was headed by a career civil servant and former Senate staffer, Patricia Gwaltney. The 
Department of Education project took precedence over the other work of the staff. The original 
members were drawn almost entirely from the career civil service. It included OMB itself and 
various parts of HEW, and began in the summer of 1977. Political scientist Willis Hawley was 
appointed education study director. Califano appointed his own groups for reorganization. This 
group only slightly touched on the education question. Their recommendation would have 
consolidated student loan programs into a proposed Bureau, of Student Financial Assistance. It did 
not indicate a major shift in the Office of Education (OE). 


The authority of assessing the political implications was given to a high-powered political 
task force consisting of Mondale, budget director Bert Lance, Eizenstat, and, somewhat 
paradoxically, Califano. They looked at the politics of organizational options concomitant with the 
team working in the PRP. 


The goals set for the department are well set out in the following memo: 


We believe that the current Federal organization of Federal education programs-- 
with education sandwiched between the major health and welfare activities in HEW 
and with so many education programs in other departments--severely limits the 
Federal Government's ability to build on past successes and to provide visible and 
effective leadership to meet new opportunities. 

The primary mission of this department will be to assist States and localities 
which are principally responsible for education in America. 

The establishment of a Cabinet Department of Education will: 
--Increase the visibility and status of education and related programs. 
--Improve the management and coordination of education programs at the Federal 
level by bringing programs now scattered throughout the government under one 
official. 
--Increase the accountability of education and related programs to the Congress, 
President and the public both as a result of increased visibility and more focused 
responsibility and leadership. 


In order to meet these goals, the identification and choice of the proper institutional 
structure to execute the education function would be crucig]. The PRP toyed with five structural 
proposals, finally winnowing the available choices to three.” These included elevating education 


® Fora much more thorough recapitulation of the dynamics of the early staffs, see Radin and 
Hawley, 1988, pp. S58ff. 


¥ Memorandum, "Arguments For a Department of Education” Domestic Policy Staff Files. 
Stuart Eizenstat Papers. Box 195. Jimmy Carter Library. 


{0 The five included the creation of a cabinet department which would encompass the 
education division and related HEW and outside programs; a Department of Labor and Education, 
adding the education division, head start, and school nutrition to Department of Labor programs; 
a Department of Health, Education, and Science, combining health research and education programs 
of HEW, the science programs at the National Science Foundation and National Endowment for the 
Humanities; a Department of Science and Education, bringing these two together and providing a 
foundation for supporting education and basic research; and finally, a Department of Education and 
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within HEW, creating a separate department with broad authority, and creating a separate 
department with narrow authority. In addition to the PRP, Carter had Vice President Walter 
Mondale and HEW Secretary Joseph Califano explored the available options. The Vice President 
wanted the cabinet Jevel department, and Califano wanted to submit to a study between OMB and 
HEW, with the cooperation of affected interest groups. Mondale had the cooperation of Hamilton 
Jordan on his side. Jordan, with his unflinching eye for the President's political interest, pushed for 
the Carter to be true to his campaign pledges and create a new department. The study took place 
in a competitive atmosphere. The NEA pushed for Carter to keep his word. Califano, who wanted 


to keep responsibility for education in HEW, lobbied for the administration to keep an open mind 
and explore other options. 


The use of the task force” and the input by Califano and his staff is illustrative of the 
tension between policy and political advice, and the more general theoretical concerms of the 
politics-administration dichotomy. Members of the task force, who were located in OMB and 
directed by Eizenstat and the Domestic Policy Staff, who were responsive to the President’s political 
imperatives, recommended the creation of a new narrow department on political grounds which 
would satisfy important constituencies, fulfill political promises, and meet Carter’s concerns 
regarding the diffusion and lack of coordination in the education bureaucracy.. They couched their 
analyses in political terms and in the orthodoxy of classical reorganization, emphasizing economy 
and efficiency. Califano and his staff in HEW, on the other hand, also made a pitch for economy 
and efficiency but argued that these goals could best be achieved if education were consolidated and 
upgraded within the department. It is to these discrepancies between political and policy advice, 
both within task forces and in direct White House-Bureaucracy confrontation, that I turn to next. 


Developing Proposals: Facing Intra-Branch Dissension 


The record during the period from April to December, 1977, indicates that the relationships 
within the executive branch were complex and fraught with tension. The PRP was competing with 
the DPS for the President's ear-—both claimed to act on his behalf and with his authority; the PRP 
secluded itself within OMB; HEW was active in two ways: one, it argued for the maintenance of a 
department thorough close ties to the President and the Vice-President, and two, it was developing 
an analytic case in this regard; finally. program components (HEW, Department of Agriculture, 
Department of the Interior, and the National Science Foundation) resisted changes in the status 
quo.” Such deep and seemingly irreconcilable differences forbode problems for coordination and 
cooperation. A smooth policy making process was hindered by the lack of and seemingly impossible 
prospect for agreement and coordinated action among the major players. 


At this point, no one was cooperating. Organizations need a basis of possible agreement or 


Human Development, pulling in some HEW programs form the Office of Aging and Childrens 
Bureau, some DOL programs, and ACTION, the national volunteer agency. See Radin and Hawley, 
1988, p. 62. 


41 See Joseph A. Califano, Jr. Governing America: An Insider’s Report from the White 
House and the Cabinet. (New York: Simon and Shuster, 1981), p. 277. 


” The task force strategy will be analyzed in greater detail later in this chapter when I discuss 
the creation of the plan and not the proposal. 


3 See Radin and Hawley, 1988, p. 111, for a complete analysis. 
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at least minimal dissension in order to function smoothly. This process had none of that as there 
existed no common basis for negotiation. Groups and members of the executive branch were 
polarized. Examples include the Bureau of Indian Affairs within the Interior Department which was 
compelled to act in order to keep certain indian education programs, the Agriculture Department 
fought to keep food programs, Head Start at first wanted to be included in the proposed department 
and later changed its mind, and so on. 


One of the major problems causing the dissension within the administration was the question 
of whether a department, if created, should be narrow or broad in scope. In a pre-meeting memo 
for Carter, Califano criticized the idea of a narrow department: 


While the federal government should serve as trustee of the chance for all children 
to enjoy educational opportunity, a Department of Education is very likely to be 
dominated by an assertive, nationally organized interest group--the NEA. While 
individual teachers are dedicated, institutional interest groups necessarily focus on 
economic self interest. In this context, creation of a narrowly based Department of 
Education will dump the NEA’s agenda directly on the President’s desk. This 
controversial agenda which, among other things, seeks nearly a four-fold increase in 
federal elementary and secondary spending, much greater use of federal funds for 
general aid, and federal guarantees of collectiye bargaining for teachers, is not likely 
to become, and should not be federal policy. 


Califano was an astute political tactician. He argued for a department even though he was 
politically, substantively, and philosophically opposed to such a department. He did this by arguing 
for an extremely broad-based department because he knew that the prevailing political climate 
worked against such a massive undertaking. In his memo, the same one cited above, he broke his 
argument down into a case against a department (i.e. the narrow option) and the case for enhancing 
education within HEW. Here it is plain that he is presenting a political agenda disguised as 
substantive policy advice. The case against was broken down into Califano’s “concerns” in regard 
to the President’s "multiple roles as policy-maker, organizer, and manager pf the executive branch, 
maker of the executive budget, and leader of an administration in being.” 


Here, Califano was clearly working at cross-purposes with the President’s best interests in 
that the candidates he proposed for inclusion in the Department of Education consisted of many 
agencies, including such contentious proposals as the National Science Foundation, education 
programs of the Veterans Administration, Community Services Administration, Head Start, the 
Smithsonian, training programs under the Comprehensive Education and Training Act (CETA), and 
some nutrition programs from the Department of Agriculture. By listing those, he was truing to 
deliver an “intentional and lethal blow” to thé, President’s plans for a department, to say nothing 
of the breadth or width of such a department.” Despite repeated attempts, the administration was 
unable to bring Califano on board, or at least far enough so that he would not try to sabotage the 
department by appearing to support the department but advocate one that would not pass Congress. 
Califano ceased his adamant objection to a department, however, but still pushed for internal 


4 Memorandum for President Carter from Joseph Califano. November 26, 1977. Domestic 
Policy Staff Files. Stuart Eizenstat Papers. Box 195. Jimmy Carter Library. 
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See "Califano Launches Drive to Keep the ‘E’ in HEW” National Journal 10:? 
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reorganization "as an intermediate step.” 


Of course, not all administrations have a Joseph Califano. But these examples are illustrative 
of the problems that can occur and plague an administration when that administration is burdened 
with dissension. Consensus is difficult to achieve because of disagreement and lack of coordination 
and effective communication among the major players in the executive branch. The impression that 
these communication flaws and disjointed actions leave can spill out into the political environment, 
poisoning the perceptions by outside groups and affected actors in the other branches and spread 
into the public. These impressions feed perceptions of the inability of the President to control his 
own administration. While these examples may be extreme and concentrated within one 
administration, they are symptomatic of a larger problem that presidents face when trying to control 
and manage the information coming in from neutrally competent actors outside of the White House, 
as well as the problems of the responsive elements in the White House. Organization theory teaches 
that organizations in general are susceptible to bureaucratic pathologies such as communication 
distortion, negative suboptimization, and the like. Thus, these examples indicate that even though 
the President of the United States is nominally king of his own house (branch), that the reality 
underlying these textbook interpretations may be less than accurate. 


Rival Policy Cultures: Substance Versus Political Information 


Now I am ready to examine the tradeoffs between responsiveness and neutral competence 
as they were played out in the case of the education department controversy. 


The case of the Department of Education is an interesting test of many of the propositions 
regarding the tenor and type of information received by presidents. It is also a useful case to 
examine because a responsive organization was set up for the purpose of finding and offering 
substantive information. It is interesting further in that the PRP was attempting to be more 
“political” than “responsive.” Here a distinction must be made. Political refers to the process of 
pursuing the possible given the status quo of the political environment, composed of congressional 
interest, interest groups, and bureaucrats. Responsive in this instance refers to the process of 
getting the president what he wants, advocating and defending the president's interests as he sees 
them. The two are necessarily intertwined with one another, but where they are often used in this 
dissertation interchangeably, it is important to understand that a subtle distinction Gristed in the role 
of the PRP. The DPS and the WHS existed to act as the “responsive” elements.” As I will show 


a Memorandum for James McIntyre from Joseph Califano. January 9, 1978. Domestic Policy 


Staff Files. Stuart Eizenstat Papers. Box 195. Jimmy Carter Library. 


& For analyses of these bureaucratic pathologies, see inter alia, Anthony Downs, Inside 
Bureaucracy (Boston: Little Brown, 1967); Harold F. Gortner, Julianne Mahler, and Jeanne Bell 
Nicholson, Organization Theory: A Public Perspective (Chicago: Dorsey Press, 1987) Chapters 5-8; 
David Mechanic, "Sources of Power of Lower Participants in Complex Organizations” in Jay M. 
Shafritz and J. Steven Ott, eds., Classics of Organization Theory 3rd edition (Pacific Grove, CA: 
Brooks Cole, 1992) reprinted from Administrative Science Quarterly 7:349-64; and James Fesler and 
Donald F. Kettl, The Politics of the Administrative Process (Chatham, NJ: Chatham House, 1991) 
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® Even before this division of labor was agreed upon, there was confusion over which 
organization would be responsible for which tasks. As Willis Hawley put it, "Initially, Hamilton 
Jordan told me ‘You take care of the proposal. Leave the politics to me.’ And I actually believed 
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shortly, the PRP failed in its goal to combine responsiveness, politics, and substance in one entity. 
It would be the DPS which would have to step in and salvage the policy formulation process. 


Early on, Eizenstat tried to insinuate the DPS into the policy making process. In a memo 
delivered to the President in December of 1977, he provided politically responsive information as 
well as substantive analysis of the type that it was hoped would be delivered by the PRP. In a 
systematic manner, he laid out the options and his concerns in the following memorandum, cited 
at length in order to illustrate all facets of the advice: 


Joe Califano makes a strong case against a separate Department of Education. If 
we had no campaign commitments, these arguments would deserve considerable 
weight. However, no commitment we made was clearer. In addition, I am impressed 
with the argument made by the Vice President and by you that under the present 
structure, education has no advocate in the upper policy levels of the Executive 
Branch. Therefore, I am in favor of endorsing a separate Cabinet-level Department 
of Education. 

I am, however, opposed to adding social services to the Department as OMB 
proposes. I support the notion of using the schools to a greater extent for the 
provision of social services, particular to children and families... Moving social 
services to a Cabinet-level Education Department would support this concept. 
However, it would divorce social services from welfare, social security, medicare, and 
medicaid. Yet these programs presently are linked closely to social services, and in 
many cases share common delivery systems at the state and federal level. I do not 
believe that at this time we could defend, as a policy matter, separating social 
services from these programs. In addition, I believe such action would disturb 
governors, state welfare directors and the Senate Finance and House Ways and 
Means Committees--jeopardizing enactment of the Education Department. 

...1 recommend that Jim McIntyre or Secretary Califano testify before Senator 
Ribicoff’s committee endorsing the general concept of a separate Department of 
Education, not including social services, early next year. The statement would 
indicate that OMB and HEW will work closely with the appropriate Congressional 
committees to develop the final bill in the context of the legislative process. I would 
recommend against sending up a detailed Administration bill, in view of the long 
Congressional history. . . 


The actors within the DPS quickly advocated the idea of a narrow department based on 
political and analytic grounds. The creation of a narrow department would minimize the "disruption 
of past political and bureaucratic relations.”"" The PRP was in the process of developing proposals 
for a broad department. Eizenstat heard and acted on the President's directive to get as broad a 
department as was politically feasible and as an expression of support for a minimal disruption 
strategy. 


him. This quickly changed.” Interview with Willis Hawley, May 14, 1993. Vanderbilt University. 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


i Memorandum for President Carter from Stuart Eizenstat. December 2, 1977. Domestic Policy 
Staff Files. Stuart Eizenstat Papers. Box 195. Jimmy Carter Library. First emphasis mine. All 
subsequent emphases in original. 


1 Radin and Hawley, 1988, p. 79. 


On the other hand, much of the work of the PRP was anything but politically sophisticated. 
For example, it believed that interest groups would be explicit about their desires and that the 
members of Congress who sponsored legislation in their respective chambers could be counted on 
to endorse all measures. The analysts in the PRP tended to overemphasize the positive 
consequences of change in terms of the proposal’s grand design. In addition, the analysts’ 
spokespersons were not particularly adept at technical specifics nor analysis. They were generalists, 
emphasizing political aspects ofthe proposal and the analysts were technical, emphasizing the 
substantive core of the initiative.” Thus the evidence suggests there was a poor mixture between 
policy and political information within the entity (i.e. PRP) which existed to provide just such a mix. 


When it appeared that the PRP would fail to provide politically sophisticated analysis, the 
DPS became more fully involved in the process. The failure to bring the DPS fully on board in 
order to coordinate and even to direct policy formulation had adverse affects on the President’s 
ability to get what he wanted. By the time the DPS began to direct things the possibilities for 
strong and purposive leadership had diminished on account of a loss of political capital (e.g. prestige 
within the Washington community). Indeed, as time went on, the DPS began to usurp the political 
role of the PRP. The PRP was criticized by DPS for a lack of understanding regarding political 
realities. 


The new Department of Education and Human Development recommended by OMB 
is essentially all of HEW except welfare, Medicare, Medicaid, and social security... 
In no case should we commit to such an approach before we are we are sure that 
this will be accepted by the education groups and others in our campaign 
commitment.” 


In some instances the departments, which are not necessarily known for their political savvy, stepped 
in to save the President political embarrassment when PRP was unable to function in its assigned 
capacity. The following memo from HEW undersecretary James Parham to WHS member Jack 
Watson is a good example of neutral competence with a responsive element: 


I have been urged by friends and acquaintances from around the country to be sure 
that the President is aware that a decision to include Head Start and other Youth 
Development programs into the proposed Department of Education will trigger a 
joud negative reaction from significant groups that are composed of our natural allies 
and supporters. 

Many of these local groups consist of minorities (especially blacks and 
Hispanics) who have struggled for recognition from local school] systems which have 
been unresponsive and/or condescending toward their effective participation. 
Turning the fate of their hard won gains over to a Department of Education, which 
is bound to be dominated by the professional educational establishment and their 
more narrow interests. will be viewed as a lack of sensitivity to their interests——at 
worst as a “sell out” of loyal supporters. 

It seems to me there is no need to pay such a political cost. The narrow 
Department of Education will satisfy the educators—-and it will avoid the disruption 
and further fragmentation of programs that are related to education, but are 
primarily “restorative” and “compensatory” for more general developmental 


2 Radin and Hawley, 1988, p. 112. 
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deficiencies.” 


This is the type for analysis that theory indicates should have been coming from responsive 
elements in the White House and perhaps by the PRP. However, the analysis came from a 
department and, interestingly, from the deputy of Califano, who we have seen supported only the 
creation of a broad department because of the virtual impossibility of passing the legislation. Thus, 
neutral competence can have a responsive element by using institutional memory to foresee 
problems or circumstances which. may recur from the past. 


The next order of business was how to best announce the creation of a department so as 
to be politically as sensitive as possible. Eizenstat wrote to Jordan and McIntyre in January, 1978, 
expressing his advice on how the announcement of a new department should be handled: 


My own view has been that the education groups would be most pleased with a brief 
announcement in the State of the Union (together with a reference to our major 
education budget increases and new legislation). We are doing so much for 
education this year that we should make a special effort to claim... .We should not 
waste a reorganization slot on a proposal which is not broadly acceptable. 


Here, Eizenstat was displaying political savvy. He was sensitive to the President’s political capital, 
which would increase with certain groups if the Administration did a bit of trumpet-blowing, and 
endanger that capital if the administration was to become embroiled in a political fight which would 
ultimately damage the President. It was obvious to all that other crises were on the table and that 
education was a relatively minor initiative in the face of energy, Camp David, and other high-profile 
agenda items. Eizenstat and the DPS played the part of protector of the President’s interests, which 
is of course the textbook role for the responsive agents within the White House and the EOP. 


In regard to Congress, there was a semi-coordinated process with the DPS taking the lead. After 
interest groups had annihilated the bill sponsored by Senator Ribicoff, which proposed a broad 
based department, Carter went back to the drawing board with the DPS at the forefront. In early 
1979, for example, he agreed to support a relatively narrow bill which was drafted by a White House 
task force, dominated by DPS, working closely on the political ramifications with House and Senate 
Government Operations Committee staffers.” Thus, political concerns and information, worked 
through within the White House itself, had their importance increased, while implementation goals 
and administrative effectiveness declined. Carter may have been able to achieve more in the way 
of his goals had he brought DPS on earlier in the process to bring along political opposition rather 
than allowing it the time in order to mobilize in response to group pressure and other political 
concerns. Again, in this case neutral competence and responsiveness could have benefitted from 
a better mixture. This was tried with the PRP but it suffered from a lack of political sophistication. 


The other side of this coin deals with substantive policy advice. Substantive advice by the 


H Memorandum for Jack Watson from Jim Parham. March 24, 1978. Domestic Policy Staff 
Files. Stuart Eizenstat Papers. Box 195. Jimmy Carter Library. Emphasis mine. 


3 Memorandum for Hamilton Jordan and Jim McIntyre. January 9, 1978. Domestic Policy Staff 
Files. Stuart Eizenstat Papers. Jimmy Carter Library. Emphasis mine. 
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PRP was better handled by itself than when it tried to wed policy and political advice. The method 
employed was to bring in people from within and outside of government and use them to come to 
grips with a particular policy direction. The following is an example of substantive analysis, touching 
on government at all levels in the federal system: 


Restructuring federal programs, whether into a new department or within DHEW, will not, 
by itself, produce constructive change in the delivery of education and related programs. 
The federal organization structure can be important, however, in orienting education toward 
some concerns rather than others and in determining the level and visibility of federal 
leadership in education. 

As in state and local government, federal education programs are separate 
in policy and practice from human service programs. Consequently, the two types 
of programs are not well coordinated and the development of comprehensive 
approaches which reach out to families and communities is not fostered. Moreover, 
federal education programs are often criticized as burdensome with respect to the 
violence and, detail of program requirements imposed on state and local 
governments. 


Further analysis was forthcoming just before the main meeting between all major participants. 
In an appendix to a pre-meeting memo, the PRP analyzed various substantive questions. These 
included the already analyzed areas of what to do about education (i.e. strengthen education within 
HEW, broad department, or narrow department), which entities were candidates for inclusion (e.g. 
Office of Civil Rights, Head Start, etc.), set ous criteria for consolidating education-related 
programs, and a summary of tentative conclusions.” These were all carried out without reference 
to politics, meaning affected groups, members of Congress, and the like. It was strictly an analytic 
project, focusing exclusively on programmatic procedures and likely administrative consequences. 
In this realm the PRP was more successful than when trying to toe-the-line between politics and 
policy. 


The PRP’s substantive analysis was supported by high-level officials in the reorganization 
effort. Richard Pettigrew, who had experience with reorganization of Florida state government and 
was appointed as Assistant to the President for Reorganization, had this to say about the OMB/PRP 
proposal: 


It most completely fulfills your campaign commitment... it signals the prominence of 
education as a Federal concern, without tuming education over completely at the Federal 
level to a narrow, insulated, professionally dominated establishment. . .It promises a 
substantively defensible and _ politically atjractive breaking-up of HEW, the popular epitome 
overgrown, unaccountable bureaucracy. . ~ 


Finally, much of what is traditionally meant by policy substance is provided by the 
departments. In dealing with the logistics and analysis of how reorganization would be played out 


I Memorandum for President Carter from OMB/PRP team. November 26, 1977. Domestic 
Policy Staff Files. Stuart Eizenstat Papers. Box 195. Jimmy Carter Library. 


8 Memorandum for President Carter from OMB/PRP Review Team. November 26, 1977. 
Domestic Policy Staff Files. Stuart Eizenstat Papers. Box 195. Jimmy Carter Library. 


3 Memorandum for the President from Richard Pettigrew. November 28, 1977. Domestic Policy 
Staff Files. Stuart Eizenstat Papers. Box 195. Jimmy Carter Library. 
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in the executive branch, Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall defended his department against having 
programs usurped by a new department. His defense, couched in the language of the culture of 
substantive analysis, is seen in the following excerpt. After remarks indicating his opposition to 
transferring several youth training and employment programs to the new department, because "such 
a transfer is based on a misunderstanding of employment and training programs in general and little 
understanding of the specific programs targeted for transfer,” he wrote: 


Our employment and training programs, for youth and adults, have the primary _ purpose 
of providing jobs, whether through job creation, job training or the matching of workers 
and jobs. In contrast, education program, have the goals of teaching basic 
competency and some analytical skills. There are certain important interrelationships 
between these two types of programs. However, these missions are separate and should 
remain so. Transfer of programs between agencies would achieve little and would undermine &#& 
basic purpose of each... 
The need to establish linkages between education and employment programs 
at the Federal level is unavoidable. It is tempting to think that shifts in function 
among cabinet agencies can achieve this.” 


In sum, Carter received quality substantive advice and worked from a baseline established 
by such information. However, policy and political seams were not joined. The DPS set out to do 
what it could, but the cultures of analysis and politics remained separated. The PRP had fallen 
down in its efforts to combine the two, and the DPS had a full plate and could not spend as much 
time on the issue in order to combine the two. As set out in the theoretical section above, this often 
works against a smooth and coordinated process which is necessary for the synthesis of each type 
of information which in turn contributes to the success of the centralized decision process. This 
synthesis was notably absent in this case. 


A Brief Examination of the DPS Role 


As has been analyzed above, the evidence suggests that the DPS was brought in too late. 
If it had been brought in earlier and in a more authoritative fashion, it might have been better able 
to prevent opposing momentum from building up too precipitously. Further it might have been able 
to mandate a more clear direction. 


When the DPS was brought in, it played a much more authoritarian policy leadership role 
than in other cases. This took place in 1978 and 1979, after the DPS role in general had been 
strengthened by Carter. In addition, because policy was heavily formulated in OMB, over which 
DPS felt comfortable asserting its policy role and presidentially-given authority, DPS began to play 
a “political intelligence gathering and brokering role” for the President. As Hargrove indicates, it 
wanted to expand the DPS traditional role as responsive agent into more substantive policy- 
formulating roles. In the end, however, it had to settle for the reality of what political feasibility 
would allow. 


An example of how the DPS was responsive to Carter while keeping an eye on political and 


ot Memorandum for President Carter from Raymond Marshall. April 10, 1978. Domestic Policy 
Staff Files. Stuart Eizenstat Papers. Box 195. Jimmy Carter Library. 
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substantive questions can be drawn from the November 28, 1977." meeting in which Carter 
expressed his desire for as broad a department as possible. Most everyone in the room assumed 
he had meant just what he had said; “broad” in the sense that it would include Head Start, nutrition 
programs, the NSF, indian programs, vocational rehabilitation, and the like. However, after Carter 
had left the room, Eizenstat stood and announced to those present that, even though the President 
had said he wanted a broad department, he actually meant that he wanted a department which was 
as broad ag politically feasible, which meant that he actually wanted a relatively narrow 
department. This example illustrates the DPS acting so as to keep the President on track and 
to indicate to the him what he "really wanted;” that is, what was politically inexpensive and least 
damaging to the President’s fragile political capital. This preoccupation with politics probably saved 
the initiative from defeat, but prevented Carter from getting what he had promised--a broadly based 
department which would house under one roof almost all programs dealing with education. 


In the end, the DPS, with aid from the PRP™ and, especially, OMB, was able to get a 
Department of Education through the Congress. As mentioned above, it was narrow and was really 
nothing more than the OE, surgically removed from HEW. Could Carter have gotten more than 
what he got? As Willis Hawley put it, "The only way he could have got more was to want less.”” 
In other words, the Department of Education might have been more of a success and closer to what 
the President wanted if he had taken account of the political climate and the possibilities embedded 
within during the 1976 campaign. However, presidential politics is often characterized by promises 
designed to court and keep political support from key constituencies. Of course, after the election 
and the new president has taken office, affected groups are only too ready to hold the president to 
these promises. Thus, Carter could not have wanted less after he became president because he had 
made commitments before he was elected, and had been clear in what he promised. As a 
consequence, the seam between politics and policy could not be as readily blurred as in some other 
issues. The hard choices constituting tradeoffs between the two areas were readily apparent to those 
interested in the outcome and hindered purposive policy action by the administration. 


Youth employment, while it did not make it through Congress on account of pre-existing 
fiscal burdens on the federal budget, was a model of a coordinated, centralized policy formulation 
process. I now turn to the analysis of this case. 


CENTRALIZED SUCCESS: YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


Background 


As in many administrations, Jimmy Carter had to deal with the stubborn problem of 
unemployment. One of the major problems within unemployment was the related question of what 


® This date predates the strengthening of the DPS. However, the example is illustrative of the 
power that it did have at the time and serves as an indication of the Jevel of responsiveness it offered 
the President, which was only to increase after it was given more power. 


63 Willis D. Hawley, interview with author, May 14, 1993, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


a The PRP was not “incompetent” by any stretch. It was successful in other areas of the 
President’s reorganization efforts, but could not (for reasons I have already detailed) combine 
political and policy information in a coherent manner in the case of the Department of Education. 


65 Hawley interview, May 14, 1993. 
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to do about youth employment and black employment, both of which made up a substantial amount 
of aggregate unemployment figures. The statistics were straight-forward, unambiguous, and in need 
of being addressed. 


Youth, which made up one-fourth of the entire labor force, comprised one-half of all the 
unemployed. Nearly four-million sixteen to twenty-four year olds experienced problems completing 
the transition from school to work. Demographic predictions held that while the total number of 
young people was expected to fall during the 1980s, the numbers of youth who were in the greatest 
need (e.g., economically disadvantaged, dropouts, minorities, etc.) were not expected to decrease. 
There was an increasing discrepancy between white youth employment figures and those for 
minorities since the mid-1950s. While white unemployment remained fairly constant, minority 
youth employment increased by 30 percent, roughly twice the rate it had been in 1955. Jobs for 
young people who did not hold a high school diploma were decreasing precipitously. In 1980, these 
individuals chances for attaining employment where three-and-one-third times less than they had 
been in 1950. 


The Carter administration had dealt with some of these problems early in the administration. 
In 1977, they won passage of the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA), 
legislation which added $1 billion to the program, and four pilot programs in an effort to address 
the problems of youth employment. Summer jobs were increased to 1 million and the Job Corps 
was expanded to more than forty-four thousand slots. In 1978, the President won passage of the 
Targeted Jobs Tax Credit and the Private Sector Initiative which sought to provide private sector 
opportunities to disadvantaged young people. 


Youth employment, while important in these years, comprising large chunks of the 
President’s budgetary requests, received special emphasis in the fiscal year 1979 budget, as it would 
in FY 1980. The initiative was part of an economic stimulus package--a reversal of the, Ford 
administration's desire to let programs expire which dealt specifically with youth employment.” The 
proposals included expansion of public jobs programs, local public works programs, and counter- 
cyclical revenue sharing. The budget also called for a new allocation of a $400 million program to 
engage the private sector in providing jobs and training for youth and minorities. These programs 
were justified on the grounds that nearly half of the total number of unemployed (which registered 
6.4 percent in December of 1977) were below the age of twenty-five and more than 37 percent of 
teenage blacks were without work. Many of the federal jobs authorized under the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) were to expire in September of 1978. The administration 
saw this as an opportunity to try and restructure a number of areas within the CETA programs. 


One of the major problem areas the administration had to face was black unemployment. 
These figures ran consistently above whites, in some cases by as much as three times higher. The 


66 Adapted from "The Carter Administration and Youth Employment.” Undated. Domestic 
Policy Staff Papers. Stuart Eizenstat Papers. Box 324. Jimmy Carter Library. 


thid. 


*® The Ford administration couched its opposition to these programs on grounds of fiscal 
conservatism. 


® See James W. Singer, "Taking Aim at Youth Unemployment.” National Journal 10 (January 
28, 1978): 143-144. 
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youth employment initiative of 1977 had gone some distance to alleviate these differences by trying 
to shrink levels of black unemployment, but results left a lot to be desired. The challenge was to 
get jobs to youth in areas which were readily accessible by transportation, and then to maintain 
youths in these jobs once the terms of the plan had been fulfilled.” 


Developing Proposals: Task Forces in the Initial Stage 


In 1979, the administration launched Vice President Mondale’s Task Force on Youth 
Employment to analyze the causes and consequences of youth employment programs and policies. 
The initial findings of the task force were substantive. First, it found, not surprisingly, that 
employers were systematically less willing to hire young people who were Jacking basic literacy and 
computation skills, as well as a "knowledge of the world of work” (i.e. a solid work ethic 
accompanied by at least a rudimentary degree of conscientiousness such as an ability to be at work 
on time). Second, employment and training programs could be improved or simplified by 
consolidating categorical programs and by using financial incentives for workers rather than 
regulation to encourage good performance. These findings provided a clear, analytical foundation 
upon which to base policy formulation targeted at meeting these needs. 


In an effort to reconcile the culture of analysis and of politics, the DPS, which had authority 
to direct the project from the beginning, suggested that the task force identify two groups from 
which to extract relevant information: Congress and relevant interest groups. These groups, it was 
suggested, would be useful for accomplishing three objectives: first, analyze existing programs and 
construct demonstration programs; second, offer fresh perspectives (this would be useful for bringing 
in substantive and political information which, was notably lacking in the Department of Education 
case)’; finally, assist in educating the public.’ 


The task force initially met with and brought along various interested publics. Four meetings 
were held in April, 1979. These included public interest groups (e.g. League of Cities, Conference 
of Mayors, Governors Association, etc.), community based organizations and labor (e.g Urban 
League, United Auto Workers, etc.), education (NEA, AFT, American Volunteer Association, etc.), 
and npn-profit and citizen groups (e.g. United Way, Council of Negro Women, Catholic Charities, 
etc.). 


Internal memoranda from the DPS recommended setting up a task force advisory system. 


" For an excellent analysis of this problem, see James W. Singer, "The Problem of Being 
Young, Black, and Unemployed,” National Journal 10 (September 16, 1978): 1456-1460. 


1 "Executive Summary of the Domestic Policy Review Memorandum on Youth Training, 
Employment, and Education Programs.” Undated. Domestic Policy Staff Files. Stuart Eizenstat 
Papers. Box 324. Jimmy Carter Library. 


2 Recall the PRP being told to ignore careerists in the Office of Education. 

B See memorandum for Walter Mondale from Stuart Eizenstat, Bill Spring, and Kitty Higgins. 
January 3i, 1979. Domestic Policy Staff Files. Stuart Eizenstat Papers. Box 324. Jimmy Carter 
Library. 


Memorandum for Stuart Eizenstat from Bill Spring and Kitty Higgins. March 29, 1979. 
Domestic Policy Staff Files. Correspondence Papers. Box 114. Jimmy Carter Library. 
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Three such forces were recommended. These included asking selected interest groups to establish 
their own individual panel of advisors to work with the Vice President's Task Force while the DPS 
was in the process of developing its recommendations. A second recommendation was to establish 
an advisory council which was to be made up of distinguished individuals representing a cross- 
section of interests. This group was to be "charged with developing a set of recommendations and 
issuing a report to the Vice President on actions the Administration should take.” Finally a panel 
of advisors was recommended to serve as knowledgeable individuals rather than as representatives 
or members of a formal group. They would meet from time to time with the Vice President and 
members of the task force, and review the work of the task force. After each recommendation was 
made, an analysis of the strengths and weaknesses, both in political and substantive terms, was 
offered. Eizenstat accepted the first and third recommendations.~ This type of analysis, which 
combined policy and politics in the effort to lay out recommendations sensitive to both, added to 
the prevailing environment of a coordinated process. The honest brokering of options, with both 
sides dispassionately presented, and recommendations made by the various parties, was illustrative 
of the type of process that prevailed in this case. Further, this type of action is indicative of a 
greater degree of policy making direction from within the White House while coordinating the inpyt 
of groups. Communication flows were smoother than in the case of the Department of Education , 
all sides of the issues were more evenly presented without any particular groups being systematically 
shut out of the process. In short, the process was more effectively controlled from within. 


The jobs program, as designed, was to be run through state and local government using 
federal monies. “Prime sponsors” would be responsible for running public service employment 
programs authorized by CETA. Prime sponsors would receive federal dollars to provide for jobs, 
often by funnelling the money to local community based organization that promise to hire eligible 
youths. 


In short, the process that produced proposals which were researched and presented by the 
task force and closely monitored and controlled by the DPS serve as an example of a smooth 
process which was illustrative of major actors playing roles defined by presidential preference. The 
process was controlled by the White House, executed by the task force, was highly consultative, and 
encouraged intra-branch agreement. There was little dissension even though the issue was highly 
volatile, as many programs dealing with unemployment tend to be. Affected groups were brought 
along early so as to avoid the problem of jhe opposition building up momentum for the purpose of 
killing legislation or severely curtailing it. 


Meeting Minor Intra-Branch Dissension 


In regard to intra—branch dissension, there was not much in the youth employment initiative. 
Everyone connected with the proposal was either brought along early or directed toward action by 


i Memorandum for Stuart Eizenstat from Bill Spring and Kitty Higgins. April 23, 1979. 
Domestic Policy Staff Files. Stuart Eizenstat Papers. Box 324. Jimmy Carter Library. 


” Recall that Hawley and the PRP were summarily banned from consulting with careerists in 
the Office of Education. Thus a channel of communication was sealed off from the process. 


n Harrison Donnelly, “Carter Youth Jobs Plan In Trouble as Education Programs Face Fund 
Cuts.” Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report 38 (June 7, 1980): 1579-1580. 


® These processes will be delved into a bit more deeply in the following sections. 
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the White House. The administration had asked for $400 million for private sector jobs, but the 
details of how that money would be spent was the subject of minor disagreement between the 
departments of Labor and Commerce. These monies involved tax credits and/or direct subsidies 
to private employers that participated. However, these disagreements were minor and soon soothed 
over. No Califano-figure was present to ruffle administration feathers or subvert purposive action 
by the administration. The reason for this, as mentioned above, seems to be that those who could 
possibly be mobilized in opposition were quickly brought on or disagreements were brokered. This 
was done in the process of consulting. 


Responsiveness and Neutral Competence: A Closer Look 


One of the greatest responsibilities of the White House in a centralized strategy is to remain 
informed of not just politics, but how well substantive analysis accurately assess the probable impact 
on both the problems which programs seek to address and on the political implications of these 
impacts. A crucial factor for bringing politics and policy together in one coordinated process is an 
emphasis on strategy and identification of groups essential for policy making. The following is an 
example: 


In order to make introduction of this legislation credible and passage possible, it will 
be important to develop a broad policy and political consensus. . . We will indicate 
specific strategies for working with these [previously set out] categories. Ultimately 
we will develop a specific strategy for each group. 


Political advice was forthcoming from a number of sources. One advantage that President 
Carter had was Walter Mondale, a thoroughly political man in a substantive position (i.e. head of 
the task force). This was similar to the role played by the PRP in the Department of Education. 
However, Mondale was politically sophisticated whereas the PRP had not been. His political skills 
coupled with knowledge of how politics and policy mix allowed him to offer a sophisticated analysis 
which balanced the concerns inherent in these two types of information. The following is an 
example of Mondale giving political advice in opposition to the substantive analysis offered by OMB: 


I think it would be of greater benefit politically to forego increases elsewhere in the 
budget than to send the signal that our youth strategy is a go slow, highly cautious 
approach. . .There are several problems with the OMB position’: it does nothing 
beyond the status quo on the jobs side; it will make no one happy, in fact if we 
come anywhere close to the OMB funding level we will be subject to severe criticism; 
it will appear that we are unwilling to match on the human side the productivity 
investments we are making for business. For $2 billion in new authority, we can get 
exactly the right reaction and make this a genuine highlight of your 1980 legislative 
program. Interestingly, this program has appeal for many conservatives who 
understand the problem of a generation of American youth who cannot read or write 


™) T set out this process of consulting in my dissertation. I have omitted it here for lack of 
space. 


8) Memorandum for Vice President Mondale from Stuart Eizenstat, Bill Spring, and Kitty 
Higgins. January 31, 1979. Domestic Policy Staff Files. Stuart Eizenstat Papers. Box 324. Jimmy 
Carter Library. Emphasis mine. 
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or count and Jack solid work experience and training.” 


The memorandum goes on to include a detailed analysis of the problems with the OMB plan, 
why it was not sound politically, and would not attack the problems on the substantive end that the 
President wanted addressed. 


In bringing members along, the DPS was able to spot political problems which might have 
otherwise gone unnoticed. The legislative task force of the DPS took responsibility for the full 
monitoring of legislative activity, which members were wavering, and who was solidly with the 
President. They scheduled frequent meetings with members of the Education and Labor, Committee 
in the Senate. Bert Carp and Eizenstat split the duties of conferring with members. In these 
meetings, there were three objectives: First, assure the members of the administration's priorities for 
passing youth employment in 1980; second, help them to understand that what was in the proposals 
was of particular interest to members; and third, communicate a willingness to work with them to 
develop legislation acceptable to all parties.” This process is identical to those spelled out in the 
previous section, but is illustrative of the process of giving and getting political advice in order to 
synthesize politics and policy in a manner which would be acceptable to all involved. 


The attempt to wed policy and political information into a coherent analysis is not an easy 
one. Often, things done for either political or policy motives alone can backfire. A responsive 
element in the administration ideally should be able to disabuse the President of political and/or 
policy mistakes and to correct those mistakes whenever possible without compromising the nature 
and the spirit of presidential preferences. For example, when it was determined that task force 
studies had corroborated public criticism of cutting the eligibility of fourteen year-olds from the 
program and discovering that the program was thousands of jobs short in the major cities, Carter, 
at the urging of Eizenstat and others, asked for help from program providers in order to receive 
policy advice which was seen as workable in the eyes of these providers.” 


Finally, the following is an excerpt of what I argue is a solid mixture of policy and political 
advice: 


I believe it is imperative that we print a division of the $800 million, with $700 million = rf 
DOL and $100 million for DOE, so that the $2 billion in new resources will be evenly 

divided between jobs and education. We must have second year DOL figures in order to 
explain the impact of the program in terms of job and training opportunities over the two 
years. The key questions that will be asked by interest groups and reporters are "What is 


© Memorandum for President Carter from Vice President Mondale. Domestic Policy Staff Files. 
Stuart Eizenstat Papers. Box 324. Jimmy Carter Library. Emphasis mine. 


83 These members included Senators Metzenbaum, Stafford, Randolph, Williams, Javits, Nelson, 
Eagleton and Pell. Others included Schweicker, Cranston, Armstrong, and Congressmen Ford and 
Miller. See memorandum for Stuart Eizenstat from Kitty Higgins. March 19, 1980. Domestic 
Policy Staff Files. Stuart Eizenstat Papers. Box 324. Jimmy Carter Library. 


# Memorandum for Stuart Eizenstat from Bill Spring and Kitty Higgins. April 24, 1980. 
Domestic Policy Staff Files. Stuart Eizenstat Papers. Box 324. Jimmy Carter Library. 


8) See memorandum for President Carter from Stuart Eizenstat, Raymond Marshall, and Louis 
Martin. May 18, 1979. Domestic Policy Staff Files. Stuart Eizenstat Papers. Box 324. Jimmy 
Carter Library. 
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the split between education and employment?” and "How many additional jobs are there in 
the program?” In your announcement and in testimony before Congress, we must make our 
intent clear. 


Here is Eizenstat, offering substantively informed analyses on dollar figures, based on what 
was workable given what were considered to be available resources, coordinated with the political 
reality of the situation. Certainly, the figures may have been targeted to meet political reality, but 
the memorandum leaves the distinct indication that this was what was optimal given the 
administrative and substantive possibilities, articulated in the political context. 


An Analysis of the DPS Role, Strategy, and Tactics 


The DPS directed the process in the youth employment process, and its direction was 
comprehensive in scope, leaving little to chance or fortune. This section describes the White House 
coordinating role as one in which the staff combined the roles of honest broker, coordinator, 
director, and facilitator of the policy making process. I have already shown in previous sections the 
coordinating role in areas such as consulting for the purpose of gaining political and policy 
information. This section will focus on the various hats worn by the DPS in its efforts to regulate 
information coming in from political and policy sources. 


In April, 1979, the DPS sent a memo to a large-scale interagency committee which consisted 
of most cabinet officers, the DPS, and the Vice President's task force. The process was coordinated 
by The DPS throughout the Presidential Review Memorandum (PRM) Process. In such a process, 
DPS circulated questions inviting input from all of these actors, be it substantive or political, 
covering all facets of the problem. It kicked off an extensive three-pronged study which defined 
the nature of the dimensions of the problem and identification of the potential policy option 
reviewed existing efforts regarding youth employment, and developed proposals for new initiatives.” 


DPS coordinated action through the PRM process. There is evidence of them remaining 
sensitive to policy reality when formulating political recommendations. Consider the following, which 
is representative of the PRMs in general, taken from an appendix to the PRM which was submitted 
to Carter near the end of 1979: 


This appendix describes the rationale and details of two proposed new efforts to 
meet the education needs of youth in high poverty, high youth unemployment areas 
of the country. The proposals are grounded in the evidence put together over the 
past year and are similar to proposals in the recent respects of the Carnegie 
Commission and the National Commission on Employment Policy. Each of the 


& Memorandum for President Carter from Stuart Eizenstat. Undated. Domestic Policy Staff 
Files. Stuart Eizenstat Papers. Box 324. Jimmy Carter Library. 


8 Memorandum for Secretaries of the Treasury, Defense, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor, HEW. HUD, Transportation, Energy, the Attorney General, Director of OMB, Chair of the 
CEA, Director of Community Services Administration, Director of ACTION, Chairperson of Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, and Administrator of the Veterans Administration, from 
Stuart Eizenstat. Domestic Policy Staff Files. Stuart Eizenstat Papers. Box 325. Jimmy Carter 
Library. 
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proposals will require new legislation and are consistent with FY 1981 funds.™ 


These included, for example, a rationale, analyses of strategies, proposed targeting services, 
estimates of clientele participation, methods of ensuring accountability, relationships to DOL 
programs, inapacts under different budget options, and estimated impacts under alternative budget 
estimations. This is illustrative of the type of information synthesis that the DPS review team, in 
cooperation with the members of the interagency committee, undertook in an effort to merge policy 
and political information in a comprehensive fashion. 


As important as synthesizing the political and policy realms, a role which must be played in 
an effective process is that of "protector of politics.” In short, this role, as important as optimal 
policy substance is, the primary role of the responsive agent within the White House. This agent 
is to keep a watchful eye on the political fortunes of the president. The Carter DPS balanced these 
well in the case of youth employment, combining the roles of honest broker and advocate. This is 
a precarious balance and the line between the two can become neglected unless the president is 
fortunate to have a staff that is faithful to playing each role at the appropriate time. The DPS 
brought policy options based primarily on political analyses. Consider the following (the first 
paragraph is based on policy analysis, the second on political reality): 


On the education side, all evidence suggests that a root problem of structural 
unemployment is lack of basic literacy and computation skills. OMB is persuaded-- 
even with recent funding increases in ESEA Title I and vocational education--that 
some additional highly targeted resources could help to improve school performance. 
However, OMB believes the best way to initiate this new program is to phase it in. 
It would not be wise to threaten the effectiveness of the new Department of 
Education by asking it to mount a very large new program during this start-up year. 

DPS believes that [this option] would severely disappoint key constituencies, 
Congressional leaders and experts who have followed the course of the youth PRM. 
Two thirds of the DOL universe of need are out-of-school and are those in severest 
need. DPS predicts that without roughly equal resources for employment and 
training it rill be very difficult to achieve the program consolidation we 
recommend. 


In short, the DPS acted as more than a coordinator. Policy was directed from within the 
White House. In addition, there was a strong role in development of policy development as is 
evidenced by recommendations that it made for policy recommendations from outside actors to be 
changed so as to fit political reality. There seemed to be more cooperation, setting out of 
guidelines, within the parameters of policy substance which were recommended by the various 


88 Presidential Review Memorandum. December 18, 1979. Office of Staff Secretary Files. 
Box 160. Jimmy Carter Library. 


® Ibid. 


0 Executive Summary of the Domestic Policy Review Memorandum (DPRM) on Youth 
Training, Employment and Education Programs. Undated. Domestic Policy Staff Files. Stuart 
Eizenstat Papers. Box 324. Jimmy Carter Library. 
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bureaucratic and interest group actors. 


Conclusion 


The efforts of the administration in two areas, youth employment and the creation of the 
Department of Education, illustrate some of the problems and successes that can occur in the 
centralized policy making system. Task forces were a major part of both initiatives. Whereas the 
PRP in the Department of Education initiative was politically unsophisticated, the task forces, 
including the interagency coordinating committee and the Vice President’s task force, in the youth 
employment were successful] at combining policy and political analysis. 


The Department of Education is an interesting example of a process in which an 
organizational entity (i.e. PRP) was set up for the express purpose of combining policy and political 
information. It was unable to accomplish what it set out to do because it had no real outlook or 
mechanism by which to gauge the probable impact on the political realm. The DPS was brought 
in to coordinate and direct policy making, but too late to accomplish much. The perception of an 
administration which could not coordinate or communicate internally had nearly doomed the 
President’s chances of getting even a moderately broad department, which was his objective. 
Neutrally competent analysis which might have been forthcoming from the OE was systematically 
shut out. The PRP was told to ignore these bureaucrats. 


Conversely, the youth employment initiative was marked by a task force which was at once 
responsive but sensitive to substantive policy issues. Key members of Congress were sought out and 
either convinced to come on board, or were kept from building up momentum due to the extensive 
outreach activities of the administration, both with interest groups and with members of the 
bureaucracy. The DPS wore a number of hats, and indications are that it did so successfully. It 
was able to be an advocate, honest broker, director of policy making, and facilitator of information 
at the same time. This, of course, took place in the period after Carter had strengthened the 
authority of the staff. But it was the ability of the staff to take political sounding and weld this 
information to an analysis of policy substance that was perhaps the most important aspect of this 
particular process. 


Major areas of conversion between policy and political analysis were shown to be important 
in the proposal stage, the use of task forces, and the role of the responsive elements, especially the 
DPS which was charged with the coordination and collection of information and making sure that 
it was within the scope of presidential intenf. These are also determined to be important in varying 
degrees in all three areas of policy making.” Studies of other presidential administrations might do 
well to examine these areas and see if there is a consistent pattern across presidencies. If not, we 


I Even though the youth employment initiative is seen as a model of centralized decision making 
in the White House, it is a “failure” in the sense that it was unable to be passed. Most members 
of Congress supported the principle of addressing the problems of unemployed youth. However, 
many were reluctant to vote for the creation of a new program when the budget process was 
dominated by congressional and administration attempts to cut back existing programs. The 
Congress voted to sustain existing levels, but did not pass the new program. This was not so much 
a failure in the “political environment,” as much as a failure to be able to back up the program's 
necessarily high costs with budgetary outlays. See James Singer, “A Tempting Target.” National 
Journal. 12 (March 8, 1980): 406. 


2 See Ponder, in progress, chapters 3 and 4. 
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can still learn a great deal about the presidency because variation can be as important as 
generalization. 


The analysis of this paper suggests a couple of problems with those scholars who advocate 
a centralized policy process. First, the experience with the creation of a new department indicates 
that important information can be shut out. Those critics who claim that the centralized process 
becomes too insulated seem to be vindicated by this example. In addition, the political process 
faltered as well, and an in-house task force was unsuccessful at being responsive. It was not until 
the DPS took over that some semblance of synthesis took place, evidenced by Eizenstat standing 
at the November cabinet meeting to announce that a narrow department was what the President 
wanted though he explicitly stated otherwise. This was responsiveness, but the DPS did not at this 
time have the authority to carry it through. 


On the other hand, a centralized system can work if the organizational apparatus is 
sophisticated enough to encourage a smooth, coordinated process with open and functional lines 
of communication between the White House, the bureaucracy, and affected groups. The ability to 
forge compromises is a must. Stubborn adherence to unworkable political or substantive elements 
can be hazardous to the administration. Thus, a centralized process can work if coordination and 
collegiality is the norm rather than the more closed process that other analysts of presidential 
organization sometimes encourage. This chapter has shown that a centralized, internally—directed 
process can be successful but it can also fail. It is not necessarily any better or worse than a 
decentralized or mixed strategy. While it might be true that presidents tend to become centralizers, 
they must still remain sensitive to the input from outside if they are to remain politically viable. 
Substance and politics can be joined from the inside, but efforts to remain open in some respects 
may be required. Thus, in the Carter administration a centralized system was not a priori better or 
worse than other systems. Presidents, when issues become complicated to the extent that cut across 
bureaucratic jurisdictions, may choose a mixed strategy, finding that these types of issues cannot 
be fully controlled from the inside. 


Implications for Theory 


Much more has to be done of course. One of the major criticisms of theory development 
in the presidency studies subfield is that the collection of knowledge is non-cumulative, 
unsystematic, and perhaps worst of all, plagued by the seemingly perpetual problem of the "small- 
N” which seriously hinders the advancement of generalizable propositions. One level, this study is 
guilty of these charges. However, its purpose is not to generalize but to delve into an area of 
inquiry which has enjoyed relatively little empirical work. 


The case-study method was employed in order to get at one of these problems, i.e., the centralized 
strategy. The purpose of using this particular method to try and gain the advantages described by 
Harry Eckst¢in in pursuing “plausibility probes” which examine the credibility of theoretical 
propositions.” The results indicate that the pursuit of neutral competence in a centralized decision 
strategy is not a prior better or worse than decentralized or mixed. The success of youth 


93 See Harry Eckstein, "Case Study and Theory in Political Science” in Fred I. Greenstein 
and Nelson W. Polsby, eds. The Handbook of Political Science, vol. 7, Strategies of Inquiry 
(Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1975), pp. 79-137. 

For an analysis of using case studies in the study of the presidency in particular, see Norman 
C. Thomas, “Case Studies” in George C. Edwards III and Stephen J. Wayne, eds., Studying the 
Presidency (Knoxville: University of Tennessee Press, 1983), pp. 50-78. 
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employment and the failure to procure a super-Department of Education provide useful and detailed 
insights into the pursuit of centralized, or “politicized” presidencies, to use Terry Moe’s term. 


The main insight to be gained is that scholars may do well to shift their attention to the 
quality and effectiveness of the policy development process rather than the location of such process. 
I concede that the study of this phenomenon must extend beyond the Carter administration. But 
the more nuanced view that this paper has provided can serve as a baseline from which future work 
might proceed. If the findings in the Carter administration are supported by other administrations, 
especially a “most different” design (e.g. Eisenhower) then the theoretical and empirical possibilities 
for further work are exciting and worth tracking. Regardless, such a research agenda which looks 
both within and across administrations, can contribute to what we know, think we know, and simply 
do not know about the presidency in particular and perhaps the nature and function of the 
American political system in general. If this study has contributed to such a direction in anyway, 
it will have achieved its purpose. 
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In 1992, a record number of women ran for public office and 
a record number won... . Women's issues were placed on 

the national agenda in ways largely defined by the feminist 
movement. Some veteran female officeholders felt that, for 
the first time, it was an advantage to be a women (Boles, 

1993, p.120). 


Today, an increasing number of women are entering state 
politics -- in particular, the state legislatures. As of the 
1992 election, women constitute a record twenty percent of state 
legislatures (CAWP). Recent studies sponsored by the Center for 
American Women and Politics (CAWP) suggest that women officehold- 
ers are more likely to be supportive of women's issues than male 
officeholders, and that the presence of women in the state 
legislatures makes a difference in the types of policies being 
considered and passed. Furthermore, the claim is made that 
"women officeholders are more feminist and more liberal than men 
in their policy attitudes” (Carroll, Dodson, and Mandel, 1991, 
1991, p.6). 


In the past few years, there have been several studies which 
have analyzed the role played by female officeholders at the 
state level (Berkman and O'Connor 1993; Carrol, Dodson, and 
Mandel 1991; Freeman and Lyons 1990; Thomas 1991; Welch and 
Thomas 1991). However, there have been fewer studies that have 
examined the role feminism plays in the campaign experiences of 
women candidates at the state level. Studies that have looked at 
women as candidates suggest the incumbency advantage best ex- 
plains why more women are not being elected (Burrell 1992; 
Carroll 1985; Darcy, Welch, and Clark 1987; Hartman 1989). The 
purpose of this research is to explore the question of whether it 
helps or hurts female candidates to identify themselves as 
advocates of women's issues -- as feminists. That is, should 
woman who are running for political office not focus on women's 
issues in order to improve their chances for electoral success? 
Or, with the increased participation in voting by women and 
increased awareness of women's issues, does it actually enhance a 
candidate's chances for electoral success to emphasize women's 
issues? Finally, should women who identify themselves as femi- 
nists downplay this in order to be elected and then pursue a 
feminist agenda? 


More specifically, this paper will examine the experiences 
of the female candidates who ran for Illinois General Assembly 
during the 1992 election. Illinois currently ranks 18th among 
all states in terms of its percentage of women in the state 
legislature (CAWP). "Of 177 Illinois state lawmakers, 41 - or 
23.2% - are women" (Halperin, February 1993, p.12). As pre- 
viously noted, women comprise 20% of state legislatures national- 
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ly. Therefore, women candidates are experiencing more success in 
Illinois than in many states. 


The first section of this paper will describe briefly the 
data collection process used in this research. The following 
section will describe the Illinois state legislature and will 
examine the progress women have made in representation in the 
legislature. Subsequent sections will focus on the women who ran 
for the Illinois State Legislature in 1992, the issues discussed 
and emphasized by these female candidates, and the question of 
whether or not these women do view themselves as feminists and 
whether or not they visibly identified themselves as such during 
their campaigns. I will then address the question of whether or 
not the identification of a female candidate with feminism 
enhances or hurts one chances for electoral success. 


Data Collection 


Much of the information for this paper originates from a 
1993 survey of female candidates for the Illinois House and 
Senate (1992 November electi6én). A two wave mailing procedure 
was used. The first wave was sent out to 52 of the female 
candidates during May 1993; the second wave was then sent out to 
all nonrespondents during the month of June. A decision was made 
not to include two candidates who had no opposition as they did 
not engage in any campaign activity. The response rate was 54%. 
Overall, 22 candidates for the House and six candidates for the 
Senate responded. Sixteen of the candidates were Democrats; 12 


were Republicans. Twenty-two of the respondents won seats to the 
General Assembly while six lost their elections. Finally, ten of 
the respondents were new candidates, while 18 were incumbents. 


For the most part, the survey consisted of a series of open- 
ended questions. Candidates were asked to identify out of a list 
of issues which issues they had discussed during the course of 
their campaigns. They were also asked to identify the important 
issues in their campaigns, to respond to questions regarding 
their campaign experiences, and to explain whether or not they 
viewed themselves as feminists and visibly campaigned as such. 
Overall, the goals of the survey were to see if these candidates 
were emphasizing women's issues in their campaigns, to survey 
their perceptions of how women candidates are treated, and to 
evaluate the role feminism plays in the campaign process. 


The Illinois General Assembly 


The Illinois General Assembly is a bicameral legislature. 
Currently, it is composed of a 59-member Senate and a 118-member 
House of Representatives. At this time, the Democrat Party 
enjoys a majority on the House (57%), and the Republican Party 
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maintains a majority in the Senate (54%). Women now constitute 
23.2% of the total legislature -- 25% in the House and 19% in the 
Senate -- an increase of 5.7% from 1992 when women made up 17.5% 
of the General Assembly. As previously noted, this representa- 
tion by women in the Illinois state legislature compare favorably 
to national statistics where women comprise 20% of state legisla- 
tures. Therefore, Illinois falls slightly above the national 
average. 


The first woman elected to the Illinois General Assembly was 
Lottie Holman O'Neill. O'Neill, a Republican, was elected to the 
House of Representatives on 1922. She went on to serve 19 
sessions -- 13 in the House and 6 in the Senate. Since O'Neill's 
election, women have been elected to seats in every subsequent 
session of the legislature. However, it has only been since the 
1970's that women in Illinois have achieved a substantial in- 
crease in the number of legislative seats (see Table I). 


Throughout the first five decades of electing to the General 
Assembly, levels of representation remained proportionately 
small. The overall percentage of female representation was never 
greater than 4%, and the average level was 2%. However, in the 
election year of 1972, a dramatic increase in the number of women 
elected occurred. In the 78th General Assembly, women made up 5% 
of the total membership which was an increase of 36% from the 
previous session (Helmke, 1989, p.47). From 1972 to 1980, each 
election resulted in an increasing number of women elected to the 
state legislature. In the 1986 election, thirty two women were 
elected to the General Assembly which reflected 18% representa- 
tion. Therefore, from 1972-1986, the level of female representa- 
tion tripled in Illinois. Furthermore, even though there was a 
reduction in the House of 59 seats in 1982, the level of female 
representation did not decline. What did occur was a decline in 
the number of women in the House and an increase in the number of 
women in the Senate. From 1986 through 1992, the percentage of 
female representation within the legislature did not increase. 
Therefore, the 1992 election was a significant one for Illinois 
due to the fact that women once again experienced an increase in 
representation. It remains to be seen whether or not this trend 
of incremental growth in female representation continues. 


Approximately 60% of all women elected to the General 
Assembly thus far have been Republicans. "From 1922 through 
1954, women from the Democrat Party held only ten of the seventy 
four seats represented by women" (Helmke, 1989, P.56). Current- 
ly, there are 15 Democratic women and 15 Republican women in the 
House, and 6 Republican women and 5 Democratic women in the 
Senate. In addition, when one analyzes the percentage of seats 
women hold within the two parties, Republican women continue to 
enjoy a slight advantage. Currently, women hold 22% of the 
Democrat seats in the House and 18% of the Democrat seats in the 
Senate. Republican women constitute 29% of Republican seats in 
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Table I. WOMEN LEGISLATORS IN ILLINOIS BY HOUSE (a) 


Election # IN House % #IN SENATE 


1922 
1924 
1926 
1928 
1930 
1932 
1934 
1936 
1938 
1940 
1942 
1944 
1946 
1948 
1950 
1952 
1954 
1956 
1958 
1960 
1962 
1964 
1966 
1968 
1970 
1972 
1974 
1976 
1978 
1980 
1982 
1984 
1986 
1988 17% 
1990 17% 
1992 25% 
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(a) Sources: Female Representation Among State Legislative 
Elite: The Illinois General Assembly 1922-1986, by J. Helmke, EIU 
Master's Thesis, May 1989, p.54. Additional material taken from 
Handbooks of the Illinois General Assembly. 

(b) 1956 - Redistricting resulted in an increase of seven seats 
in the Senate for a total of 58 seats and an increase of 24 seats 
in the House of a total of 177. 

(c) 1982 - Reduction of House by 59 seats for new total of 118 
House seats due to elimination of multi-member districts. 

the House and 19% of the seats in the Senate. 
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G.A. % TOTAL 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
61 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 | 
68 
69 
70 
71 (b) 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 3% 14 
80 5% 21 
81 7% 27 
82 7% 31 
83 (c) 14% 28 
84 10 17% 30 
85 12 20% 32 | 
86 12 20% 32 
87 1l 19% 31 
88 11 19% 41 


the House and 19% of Republican Senate Seats. Therefore, it 
appears that a women who is Republican has a slightly better 
chance of being elected than a Democratic female. 


The profile of the "typical’ woman legislator in Illinois 
would be as follows: 


A woman in her forties, who is married and lives in either 
an urban or suburban community; she is likely to be white 
and Protestant, and has completed college; this woman has 
actively volunteered for many years in civic, political and 
church organizations and has probably held an elective or 
appointed local office prior to state legislative office; 
finally she would have been professionally employed before 
serving in the General Assembly (Helmke, 1989, p.10l1). 


Furthermore, prior to the 1992 election, the average time served 
by female representatives in the General Assembly was 10.5 years. 
Overall, the profile of the "typical" female legislator in 
Illinois appears to be quite,similar to that of the "typical" 
male legislator. However, there is one way in which women 
legislators in Illinois do differ from their male colleagues. 
That is, the priorities of these women do not appear to be the 
same as their male counterparts. Previous analysis of committee 
assignments and voting behavior within the Illinois state legis- 
lature suggests that, in general, women officeholders in this 
state are also more supportive of and sensitive to women's issues 


than male officeholders -- that women have different legislative 
priorities than men (Poole 1992). 


Since the early 1970's women have achieved a substantial 
increase in their number of legislative seats in the Illinois 
General Assembly. The increase that has occurred has mirrored 
the national statistics in that it has been a steady, incremental 
one. Furthermore, in 1992, female representation in the Illinois 
state legislature bypassed the national average. Today, women 
are established in both houses of the General Assembly, and the 
slow but steady increase in the numbers of women being elected 
will most likely continue. 


Female Candidates in the 1992 Illinois Election 


In the "Year of the Woman," many women candidates in the 
State of Illinois achieved success. As stated previously, for 
the first time in six years, the number of women elected to the 
state legislature increased. Darcy, Welch, and Clark (1987) 
argue that "voter hostility cannot account for the lack of female 
representation in state legislatures today ... .™ Rather, they 
believe that "if more women run, more women will be elected” 
(pp.56-62). The success of women candidates in the Illinois 
election appears to support this particular belief. However, not 
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all of the women who ran for the Illinois state legislature would 
agree they did not confront significant voter hostility in their 
campaigns. 


Overall, there were a total of 54 female candidates for the 
Illinois General Assembly in the November 1992 election. Forty- 
one (76%), of the women who ran, were elected. Of the 41 candi- 
dates who ran for the House, 30 (73%) won, while in the Senate 
race there were 13 female candidates and 11 (84%) won. As noted 
in the previous section, Republican female candidates enjoy a 
slight advantage over women who are Democrats. 


It has also been suggested in numerous studies that the 
incumbency factor will benefit women candidates in the same way 
it does male candidates. This can be particularly seen in the 
Illinois Senate election. Nine of the eleven women winning seats 
in the Senate were incumbents, and the two new Senators were 
former members of the House. However, in the House election, 17 
(57%) of the women who won were newly elected. 


Do female candidates confront more hostility in their cam- 
paigns than male candidates? Are women candidates treated 
differently from men? Many of the women candidates included in 
this study believe they had to confront many problems in their 
campaigns the average male candidate did not. The perception of 
many of the female candidates in Illinois was that they were 
treated quite differently from their male counterparts. However, 
the acknowledgement was also made by several of the incumbent 
candidates that in the election of 1992, it may have actually 
helped to be a woman. 


One problem which was cited by many of the candidates was 
that the media treats female candidates differently from male 
candidates. Apparently, this criticism of the media is one 
shared by other women candidates. According to Congresswoman 
Patricia Schroeder, the media are less tolerant of women being or 
appearing aggressive (Nation, 1993, p. 565). Furthermore, there 
is support within the literature for this claim. In Kahn and 
Goldenberg's (1991) study, "Women Candidates In The News: An 
Examination of Gender Differences in U.S Senate Campaign 
Coverage," the authors concluded "that female candidates for the 
U.S. Senate do not receive the same press treatment as male 
candidates ...." Furthermore, they argue "that female candi- 
dates receive less news coverage and the coverage they receive 
concentrates more on their viability and less on their issue 
positions ... ." Finally, they argue that "female candidates' 
viability coverage is more negative than that of their male 
counterparts" (pp. 195-196). 


In the Illinois campaign, a common complaint of the women 
candidates was that the media "concentrates on stupid, little 
things such as clothes, hair, etc., which never comes up with 
men. They also use loaded adjectives to describe us such as 


feisty, perky, small and lively." One candidate stated that the 
Chicago Tribune referred to her as "the shrill." "Shrill is a 
word used almost exclusively for women. Furthermore, my husband 
is head of a public interest organization, and the media regular- 
ly treated me as a tool of his." Other women stated that the 
media asks women candidates more personal questions about chil- 
dren and husbands, and less about the issues. "Women are scruti- 
nized more carefully. Private lives are an issue. Why is she 
over 40 and not married? The media asks women candidates more 
questions on "women's issues" and tends to ask male candidates 
about crime and the economy." Finally, other women candidates 
criticized male journalists. "Male reporters can be very chau- 
vinistic and assume only other males have all the facts.” 


The majority of the candidates who responded to the survey 
also stated that they were treated differently from male candi- 
dates by other segments of society. In fact, one Republican 
candidate was subjected to sexual harassment. Over 100 of her 
campaign Signs were stolen or destroyed, and two centerfold 
posters with cutout pictures of her face attached were placed 
outside her restaurant. Many candidates also complained that 
women have to be more careful about their appearance and where 
and how they campaign. 


Women candidates need to be aware of where they are cam- 
paigning and of the need to dress appropriately. A more 
presentable appearance seems to be expected. 


You cannot slap people on the back and do any drinking while 
campaigning like the males. 


One person said I dressed too casual when I went door to 
door. I wore a split denim skirt. 


When I decided to run and was looking to Springfield for 
guidance, one point they made was that I had to select males 
who I worked with carefully so the relationship would not be 
misconstrued. I wonder how closely male candidates watch 
their selection of female staff people. 


Finally, several of the candidates expressed the view that women 
do have to work harder to gain credibility. 


The female candidate in our electoral process is faced with 
a biased media that has to be ‘sold’ on the viability of any 
female seeking office. There seems to be a feeling among 
the media that most female candidates are bored housewives 
who ‘dabble in politics’ after their families are raised. 
This attitude creates a major problem for the female candi- 
date to be taken seriously by the media.” 


On the other hand, it was also interesting to see that the 
perception of many of these candidates was that they felt that 
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the voters viewed woman candidates as more honest. According to 
one candidate, "female candidates are treated as outsiders who 
are more ethical." Another stated, "we are held to higher 
standards because people assume that we are more honest." 


It should be noted here that not all of the candidates 
believed that they were not treated in the same way as male 
candidates. Nor were all the candidates critical of the press. 
In fact, several stated that they believe they were treated 
fairly and the differences in media coverage had more to do with 
the partisan ownership of the local newspapers. Furthermore, 
candidates of both sexes often express frustration regarding 
media coverage. And a few of the female candidates who have 
served several years in office expressed the belief that women 
candidates are for the most part treated more fairly today -- 
that unfair treatment is no longer tolerated. That is, they felt 
that the political environment in 1992 was actually more recep- 
tive to women candidates. As one candidate stated, "I think 
that being female actually helped my candidacy as the public was 
very revved up by the Carol Mosely Braun race. However, I first 
ran 12 years ago when I had party leaders tell me I had no right 
to run." 


So, what was it like for these female candidates to run for 
political office during the "Year of the Women?" Over half of 
the respondents stated that they believed that being a women 
candidate in 1992 improved their chances for electoral success. 
While some candidates did not view being a women as a factor in 
the campaign, no candidate expressed the opinion that it hurt 
their chances for electoral success. 


I believed it helped -- I believe voters think women work 
harder, are less ego-centric, and perhaps perceived to be 
more honest. 


It definitely helped! This was surely the Year of the 
Woman. Voters were falling all over themselves to be for 
women candidates. 


It helped. Since women were generally outsiders, they were 
seen as instruments of change. 


It probably helped, but it is difficult to say. I only won 
by 34 votes! But then, I am a Democrat in a Republican 
District. 


Overall, when evaluating the experiences of these women 
candidates, one receives a mixed message. First, a high percent- 
age of the women running for the Illinois General Assembly in 
1992 won their elections. Second, the incumbency factor may have 
played an important role, in particular, in the election of women 
to the Senate. Third, a majority of these candidates believe 
that women are treated differently than men by the media, voters, 
etc., and at times they are treated unfairly. But, in 1992, they 
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also believed it may have actually helped to be a women. Final- 
ly, none of the candidates who responded to the survey indicated 
the opinion that, in retrospect, they would have chosen not to 
run for the state legislature. As one candidate who lost her 
election explained, "it was absolutely the best year of my life. 
I do hope that I laid the groundwork for the right woman, 
hopefully a Democrat, to represent the district and that is what 
the election process is all about." 


Campaign Issues 


By and large women are more responsive to women's issues. 
But many men are responsive too -- and some women are Nean- 
derthals (House Democrat). 


As noted in the introduction to this paper, recent studies, 
such as the one conducted by the Center for American Women and 
Politics, have discovered that both Democratic and Republican 
female officeholders are more progressive and more feminist than 
male officeholders. That is’ it is argued that a gender gap is 
present in public policy attitudes among legislators of both 
parties. Women of both parties are viewed as more liberal and 
more feminist in their policy attitudes than their male counter- 
parts (Carrol, Dodson, and Mandel, 1991, p.7). Furthermore, it 
has been suggested that women officeholders are more likely to 
serve on committees that reflects the priorities of women. For 
example, women are more likely to serve on committees dealing 
with health and welfare (human service committees). It has also 
been argued that women are usually underrepresented on committees 
that have jurisdiction over business and economic matters (Welch 
and Thomas, 1991, pp. 14-15). 


But are women officeholders focusing on women's issues when 
they are campaigning? According to Carrol (1985), female candi- 
dates rarely emphasize or even discuss women's issues as they 
fear being perceived as concerned only with women's interests 
(pp.101-102). However, Boles argues that "this was not true in 
1992. Female candidates appealed directly to other women” 

(p. 116). Furthermore, in a study by Lyn and Silvo (1993), which 
was based on a survey conducted by MS magazine of 2380 female 
candidates, the authors discovered that "three-quarters of the 
women who won state legislative seats in 1992 took a feminist 
stand in a nationwide survey” (p.19). Additionally, “women 
candidates in 1992 were more disposed to taking public stands 
supporting feminist issues than they were taking stands on social 
issues" (p.21). However, it should be pointed out that stating 
in a survey that one supports an issue is not the same as ad- 
dressing or emphasizing women's issues while campaigning. 


Female candidates in Illinois discussed a variety of issues 
in their campaigns (See Table II). In the survey, candidates 
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were asked the question, "in your campaign, did you address the 
following issues?" A list of issues including issues that have 
bee traditionally defined as women's issues as well as others was 
provided. Funding for education proved to be the issue that 
candidates were most likely to address. Eighty-eight percent of 
the candidates addressed this popular issue. Over eighty percent 
of the candidates also addressed economic development (82%), and 
property tax relief (81%). The issue of reproductive choice was 
also discussed by many of the candidates (70%). In fact, every 
issue, with the exception of domestic violence (48%), pay equity 
(44%), and sexual harassment (26%) was addressed by over half of 
the candidates. 


TABLE II. CAMPAIGN ISSUES (a) 


Issue Yes No No Response 


4% 

18% 
15% 
30% 
41% 
26% 
59% 
11% 
33% 
44% 


Education Funding 24 . 88% 
Reproductive Choice 19 70% 
Economic Development 22 82% 
Child Care 18 66% 
Domestic Violence pS 48% 
Casino Gambling 18 66% 
Sexual Harassment 7 26% 
Property Tax Relief 22 81% 
Family Leave 14 52% 
Pay Equity 12 44% 
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(a) Survey Question: In your campaign, did you address the 
following issues? 


When evaluating these responses it appears evident that 
these candidates addressed a number of issues -- both those that 
have been traditionally identified as women's issues as well as 
others. It is not surprising to see that education funding 
ranked first as this is perhaps one of the most salient issues to 
state governments today. It should be noted that education is 
not necessarily viewed as a women's issue although in the past it 
was more likely to be viewed as such. However, in recent years 
men are just as likely to be appointed to education committees as 
women. It is also not surprising that most of the candidates 
addressed the issues of economic development and property tax 
relief. After all, the economy appeared to the major issue in 
all of the campaigns of 1992 from the presidency to city council. 
It is also interesting to see that reproductive choice was a 
highly addressed issue. Approximately 65% of candidates who 
responded to the survey indicated at some point in the survey 
that they were pro-choice. Perhaps the most surprising finding 
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11% 

4% 

4% 

11% 

8% 

15% 

7% 

15% 

11% 
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was that the issue of sexual harassment was addressed by so few 
of the candidates. This is interesting particularly in light of 
the fact that the issue played such a prominent role in the 
campaign of U.S. Senator Carolyn Mosely Braun. Overall, when 
evaluating this particular table, it appears that these women 
candidates were more likely to address economic issues in their 
Campaigns. However, when one looks at the issues that these 
women emphasized in their campaigns, a different story emerges. 


Candidates were also asked to name the three issues that 
they emphasized the most during their campaigns (see Table III). 
It is interesting to see that four of the issues (education, 
health care, reproductive choice, and ethics) that were more 
likely to be emphasized by these candidates are also more likely 
to be defined as women's issues or issues that focus on "women's 
traditional areas of interest." Overall, it appears that in the 
election of 1992 more women candidates stressed women’s issues in 
their campaigns. A variety of other issues were also accentuated 
by these candidates such as handgun regulation, senior citizens, 
experience, consumer protection, economy, environment, casino 
gambling, taxes, transportation, disability rights, and equal 
opportunities for women and minorities. In fact, only four (14%) 
of the 28 women who responded to the survey indicated they did 
not emphasize at least one issue that has been traditionally 
perceived as an issue of concern to women. If this truly was a 
change from past elections as suggested by the literature, the 
question that remains to be seen is whether or not the emphasis 
on women's issues by female candidates was unique to 1992 or if 
this emphasis will continue or even increase in the future. 


Table III - PRIORITY CAMPAIGN ISSUES (a) 


ISSUE (b) % 


Education 64% 
Health Care 36% 
Reproductive Choice 36% 
Jobs 25% 
Crime 21% 
Ethics 21% 


(a) Survey Question: Name the three issues that you emphasized 
the most during the campaign. 

(b) A decision was made to only include issues that were empha- 
sized by at least 20% of the respondents. 


Women as Feminist Candidates 


Throughout the past decade, numerous attacks on the feminist 
movement and feminists occurred. Feminists have become the 
target of the "New Right" as evidenced by the 1992 Republican 
National Convention and the rhetoric of individuals such as Rush 
Limbaugh. According to Susan Faludi (1991), "in the last decade, 
all the warning and threats about the 'consequences' and ‘costs’ 
of feminist aspiration have had their desired effect" (p.58). 
Many women who support women's issues now refuse to identify 
themselves as feminists. In fact, many of these women while 
advocating equal and fair treatment for all women truly do not 
view themselves as feminists. Feminists are perceived as being 
"just too radical." 


How has this feminist "backlash" affected women candidates? 
As we have seen, in the 1992 Illinois election many women candi- 
dates did emphasize women's issues in their campaign, and many 
women officeholders throughout the country are pursuing feminist 
policies. Furthermore, according to CAWP, more women than men 
legislators are identifying themselves as feminists (45 percent 
vs. 20 percent) (Dodson and Carroll, 1991, p.20). The question 
that remains to be answered is whether or not the political 
climate is changing once again. Are women candidates who are 
feminists now actually campaigning as such? 


Candidates were asked two questions in the survey regarding 
feminism. First, they were asked whether they viewed themselves 
as feminists. Secondly, they were asked if they identified 
themselves as feminists when campaigning. While slightly over 50 
percent of the candidates responded that they did view themselves 
as feminists, only a few (18%) acknowledged actually campaigned 
as such (See Table IV). 


Table IV. - Women As Feminist Candidates 


Survey Question No Other 


Feminist (a) 54% 7 25% 6 21% 
Feminist ID (b) 18% 19 68% 4 14% 


(a) Survey Question : Do you view yourself as a feminist? 

Please explain. 

(b) Survey Question : If you answered yes to above question, did 
you identify yourself as a feminist when campaigning? 
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Candidates who stated that they did view themselves as 
feminists (54%) provided a variety of interesting responses: 


Yes, I am a feminist. But it wouldn't matter if I was not, 
since it is well documented that women in the political 
arena are all classified as feminists by their male counter- 
parts. 


Yes, I have been a feminist for over 30 years. I'm pro- 
choice, pro ERA, pro pay equity... . I am outspoken and 
undeviating in my support of women's rights. 


Yes, I am a radical pro-life feminist. 


Yes, I feel strongly that women's issues need to be ad- 
dressed. Government should be a balance of society and I do 
not think it is at this point. 


Yes, I do view myself as a feminist, however, I vote with an 
ear to my constituency. .If a bill is going down, I'm not 
going to commit political suicide just because my feminist 
self would want to vote "yes." I will pay heavily for my 
yes vote on gay rights because with 60 votes, mine will be 
played out as the decisive one in the next election. 


Overall, the candidates who responded by saying that they did 
view themselves as feminists suggested that there are a variety 
of women's issues that should be addressed. They also argued 
that more women need to be elected in order to provide for a more 
representative government. Finally, several provided facts that 
showed that they have supported the feminist movement for several 
years. 


As indicated in Table IV, seven (25%) of the candidates who 
responded to the survey stated they did not view themselves as 
feminists. It is interesting to note that six of these women are 
Republicans. These candidates for the most part suggested that 
they represented all of their constituents, and did not believe 
in identifying themselves with just one group. Others provided 
more negative descriptions of feminists. 


I don't wear anyone's label. I am just me, and that is what 
the public sees and hears, and this is what the public gets. 
I think labels cause fragmentation of issues and makes it 
harder to get elected over nothing. Ultimately, you can 
call yourself anything you want, but if you can't get elect- 
ed, and, thus, vote, what difference does it make? 


My idea of a feminist is someone who is practically militant 
in approach to the issue. I do not believe that does wo- 
men's issues any good as the issue is lost in manner in 
which it is approached. 
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My district would not favor what is perceived to be a “femi- 
nist" -- specifically, a radical who does not wear undergar- 
ments! 


Although, these particular candidates stated that were not 
feminists, all but one cited issues that have been traditionaliy 
identified as women's issues as one of the issues they emphasized 
while campaigning. 


Finally, there were six candidates (21%), who provided 
answers that suggested they were in fact feminists, but did not 
perceive themselves as such. Rather, they viewed themselves as 
advocates of women's issues. 


I do not divide issues according to gender. I think of 
women as people, and if I can benefit the people of Illi- 
nois, I benefit women as well, and if I benefit the women if 
Illinois, I have done something for the public. To me, sup- 
porting such things as ERA, equal number of women in commit- 
tees, etc., means bettet representation for all. 


I view myself as a semi-feminist. I have always been a pro- 
choice legislator. I happen to believe both men and women 
perceptions are needed in government. But, I genuinely like 
men as well as women. I enjoy working with men. 


I view myself as a citizen of this country, state and commu- 
nity; and as a wife, mother and business women. I do not 
categorize my beliefs except to say every American should be 
treated equally regardless of race, ethnic origin, gender, 
sexual preference or religion. 


What these responses suggest is that women do not have to be 
feminists in order to make a difference. According to Dodson and 
Carroll (1991), “experiences in their daily lives as women make 
even those who reject the feminist label more likely to support 
policies than men who do not consider themselves as feminists" 
(p.21). That is, even if a women does not view herself as a 


feminist, she may pursue policies that reflect the interests of 
women. 


As previously noted, only five of the candidates stated that 
they identified themselves as feminists when campaigning. Some 
of the candidates indicated they did not feel this was necessary, 
and others expressed the view that while they did not identify 
themselves as such they believed that many of the voters were 
aware of their feminist beliefs. In addition, a few of the 
candidates stated the people in their district would not be 
receptive to such a viewpoint. 


I support it is reasonable to believe that most voters knew 
I was a feminist -- however, I did not go out of my way to 
identify myself as such. 
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I didn’t say "Hi, I'ma feminist.” But, I presume most male 
candidates do not say "Hi, I'm a male chauvinist." 


No, I did not campaign as a feminist. I represent a conser- 
vative Republican district . I'm pro choice; I stated it, 
if asked, but I didn't advertise it. 


Overall, the majority of the women who ran for the Illinois 
General Assembly indicated they did not believe it would be a 
good campaign strategy to identify themselves as feminists to 
voters in their districts. Furthermore, the women who stated 
they did visibly identify themselves as feminists to the voters 
pointed out that they did not stress their feminism. "™" I did not 
focus on feminism as issues such as health care, education, and 
the economy need to addressed first. Of course, women will 
benefit when these issues are addressed also." 


The word feminism has had many negative connotations at- 
tached to it in the past decade. However, over half of the 
participants in this study do perceive themselves as feminists. 
Others openly support women's issues even though they are not 
willing to identify themselves as feminists. But overall it 
would appear that most women candidates are not yet ready to wear 
the label of feminist. Perhaps, it should surprise no one that 
most women candidates are not willing to take this risk. It has 
been argued that to "say one is ‘not a feminist' (even while 
supporting quietly every item of the feminist platform) seems the 
most prudent, self-protective strategy” (Faludi, 1991 p.58). In 
the end, it may be argued that it does not really matter if these 
candidates are identifying themselves as feminists, and perhaps, 
it does not even matter if they perceive themselves to be femi- 
nists. Women candidates are addressing and emphasizing women's 
issues in their campaign regardless of how they perceive them- 
selves. Furthermore, once women are elected to political office, 
many will openly address and pursue issues of concern to women. 


Conclusion 


The male legislators have become much more aware of female 
issues and are much more willing to listen as a result of 
more women being elected to office (House Republican). 


In Women, Elections, and Representation, the authors argue 
that "American State Legislatures have a special importance to 
women.” This is due to the fact that many of the issues that 
concern women, such as the ERA, abortion, child care, pay equity, 
etc., are being decided at the state level. Since female repre- 
sentation at the state level currently stands at 20% with numer- 
ous states falling below this level, this means that “matters of 
great importance to women are being decided with only minimal 
impact from them" (Darcy, Welch, and Clark, 1987, P.46). While 
our representative assemblies in the United States have a long 


way to go until they mirror the population, more women are being 
elected to office. The number of women being elected to our 
state legislatures is increasing. 


Should women identify themselves as feminists when running 
for political office? Many women candidates for the Illinois 
state legislature achieved success during the "Year of the 
Women." In 1992, more female candidates from the state ran for 
the General Assembly and more won. As previously noted, 76% of 
the women candidates won, and women experienced a 5.7% increase 
in representation in the state legislature. This study of female 
candidates discovered that many of these candidates believed that 
being a women in 1992 positively impacted upon their campaigns. 
However, many of these same candidates assert that women are 
still being treated differently or even unfairly throughout the 
campaign process. It was also determined that over half of the 
candidates who responded to the survey do view themselves as 
feminists, and that the vast majority of all candidates empha- 
sized women's issues during their campaigns. That is, while not 
all women candidates would define themselves as feminists or even 
advocates of women's issues, many are actively supporting such 
issues. The findings of this study also suggest that in most 
cases it does not appear to hurt one's chances of electoral 
success to focus on issues of concern to women while campaigning. 
However, it was also demonstrated that most women candidates are 
not comfortable with the idea of actively campaigning as femi- 
nists. This implies that many candidates believe their feminist 
views would not be viewed as a positive attribute. What this also 
insinuates is that many women candidates do downplay their 
feminism to a degree in order to be elected, but once elected 
they will pursue a feminist agenda. 


This study leaves several fundamental questions unanswered. 
Analysis of female candidates' campaign experiences will only 
tell part of the story. This analysis might be expanded to 
include male candidates. For example, how do they feel male 
candidates were treated during the 1992 election? What types of 
issues are they emphasizing in their campaigns? With the chang- 
ing political environment, are they more likely to address 
women's issues? In addition, it would be interesting to further 
investigate the question of whether or not women who are more 
feminist and liberal are more likely to seek public office. Or, 
are they the ones who are more likely to win their elections? 

Due to the fact that our state legislatures serve as entry points 
to higher elective office, it is important to not only understand 
the role women are playing in these representative assemblies, 
but to also understand how the campaign experiences of women 
candidates affect their chances for electoral success. 
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Centralizing Regulatory Control and Interest Group Access: 
The Quayle Council on Competitiveness 


Kent E. Portney and Jeffrey M. Berry 


How do presidents take control of the executive branch? Despite the imposing powers 


of their office, the sheer breadth of the executive branch and the substantial authority vested in 


the departments and agencies of government makes it difficult for presidents to exert their will 
in a consistent and coherent fashion. Part of the problem presidents face is that departments and 
agencies have well organized and resourceful clientele groups that they must contend with. These 
groups have their constituents’ interests at heart, not the president’s. Administrators cannot 
simply ignore their client groups, even when those organizations are opposed to the president’s 


agenda. 


Recent presidents have used a variety of means to try to enhance their control over the 
rest of the executive branch, including efforts aimed at overseeing the rulemaking process. By 
centralizing control over the content of regulations, presidents can achieve greater congruence 
between their own goals and the actions of departments and agencies. Recent presidents have 
also organized the White House in different ways in an attempt to structure interest group access 
in the most advantageous manner. Principally, they have used centralized interest group access 
to help them mobilize support and to reach out to selected constituencies that are important parts 


of their electoral coalition. 


During the Bush administration, centralized regulatory control was combined with a 
means of centralized interest group access. The President’s Council on Competitiveness, chaired 
by Vice President Dan Quayle, was established after the President became frustrated with what 
he regarded as excessive regulation by his own administration. The Quayle Council, as it became 
known, reviewed regulations before they were issued in their finalized form, and frequently sent 


them back to the issuing agencies with instructions to change them so that they would be less 
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burdensome to the affected industries. The Quayle Council staff was small, and could take up 
only a modest number of cases at any one time. It usually selected its cases after hearing an 
appeal from industry representatives who felt that agency regulations were excessive in the costs 


they would impose. 


For example, when the Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) issued 
some regulations designed to make apartments more accessible to the disabled, the National 
Association of Home Builders reacted negatively as they believed that the rules would add too 
much to construction costs. After an appeal to the Quayle Council from industry representatives, 
pressure was placed on HUD to redo the regulations. The new rules were more sympathetic to 
the industry, and lobbyists for the Home Builders claimed that hundreds of millions of dollars 


a year would be saved in aggregate building costs.' 


Since actions by the Quayle Council could reduce regulatory costs so significantly, access 
to the White House unit was highly prized among Washington lobbyists. The Quayle Council 
marked the first time that centralized regulatory review in the White House had been integrated 
with centralized interest group access. We evaluate this approach in the pages that follow not 
only because we want to understand how presidents can best organize the White House to 
achieve their goals, but also because we want to understand how Americans are represented in 
the administrative rulemaking process. The means by which interest group access is facilitated 
or inhibited directly affects how effectively different constituencies are represented before 


policymakers. 


Conducting research on the Quayle Council is not easy because it purposely avoided 


leaving any paper trail. As a Council staffer told the Washington Post, their operations were 


designed so as to leave “no fingerprints."? Consequently, there are no Quayle Council 


documents. Data, however, have been gathered from congressional hearings, from journalistic 
coverage of the Council, from publications issued by advocacy groups, and from interviews that 


we recently conducted with people knowledgeable about the Council. 
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We proceed in the following manner. The section that follows offers an historical 


overview of centralized regulatory review by the White House. The second section asks if the 
logic that drove the White House toward centralized regulatory review applies as well to the 
centralization of interest group access. Section three details the operations of the Quayle Council 
and examines its patterns of intervention into agency rulemaking. The fourth part of the paper 
analyzes how the Quayle Council attacked the "strategic accommodation" of agency 
administrators with interest group clients. Section five looks at how opponents of the Quayle 
Council tried to discredit it. In the conclusion, we outline what we believe would be an ideal 
system for regulatory review and argue that it should be separated from centralized interest 
group access. 


The Politicized Presidency 


There may be no single goal that has occupied more attention on the part of twentieth 
century American presidents than trying to gain control over the federal bureaucracy. Attempts 
to accomplish this goal have varied widely in their methods and their underlying philosophies, 
but all have tried to enhance presidential power. Flowing from the traditions established by the 
Hoover and Brownlow Commissions, presidential administrations have frequently sought 
centralized control of bureaucracy by establishing some form of formal administrative 
reorganization as the cornerstone of such efforts. The preoccupation with formal reorganization 
as a means for achieving administrative centralization began to change after Richard Nixon left 
office. The Reagan administration ushered in an era in which the existing organizational 
structures were kept essentially in tact, but administrative control was sought by "politicizing" 
the agencies in ways previously untried. Although this politicization softened a bit during the 
Bush years, it continued to characterize the relationship between the White House and regulatory 


agencies.‘ 


The desire for control of the federal rulemaking process may be seen as a logical and 


perhaps inevitable extension of the evolution of the modern presidency. In describing the forces 


that influence the development of the institutional presidency, Terry Moe suggests that the 
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principal explanation comes from understanding "the degree of congruence between existing 
structures, on one hand, and existing incentives and resources on the other."° As Moe puts it, 


The question of congruence is, above all, a question about the extent to which 

existing structures making up the institutional presidency are congruent with the 

incentives and resources of the president. If presidents are dissatisfied with the 

institutional arrangements they inherit, then they will initiate changes to the extent 

they have the resources to do so. These changes subsequently have feedback 

effects on the president ... which may then prompt further adjustments ... until 

congruence is realized.° 

To Moe, the drive for presidential control stems from an effort to achieve this high 
degree of congruence. Modern presidents are faced with extremely high expectations and a 
crucial need to accomplish their major goals, but are severely constrained by the limited 
constitutional powers of the office, the external environment (Congress, interest groups, and the 


general public), and the complexity of the executive branch itself. 


One consequence of the high expectations in the context of severe constraints is that 
presidents develop an ever-increasing need for more information and technical competence in 
the executive branch. They fulfill this need not by seeking the professional competence of career 
bureaucrats who are neutral with respect to their political objectives, but rather by 


institutionalizing "responsive competence." As a politician, the president "...is not interested in 


efficiency or effectiveness or coordination per se."’ Rather, he wants an institutional system that 


is technically competent and responsive to his needs as a political leader. 


According to Moe, the results of pursuing ever-increasing responsive competence are 
twofold. First, it contributes to the increasing centralization of the institutional presidency in the 
White House. More and more of the tasks required to achieve a president’s policy and political 
goals are moved into the White House so that they are not diluted by the less-responsive 
permanent bureaucracy. The second consequence of the need for responsive competence is what 
Moe calls “increasing politicization of the institutional system." By this he means that the 
president increasingly uses his executive powers, especially that of appointment, to create 


incentives for administration officials to provide loyalty to him and ideological or programmatic 
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support for his agenda. 


Presidential Control of the Rulemaking Process. Within the context of the politicization 
of the presidency, it is not surprising that presidents from Gerald Ford to George Bush turned 
their attention to the regulatory functions of the bureaucracy. Although the Nixon presidency 
provoked controversy with its efforts to manage the bureaucracy through a domineering White 
House staff, its efforts were not aimed at rulemaking per se.* The expanded role of the 
president in trying to control the rulemaking process can be traced to November 1974 when, 
after Congress created the Council on Wage and Price Stability (COWPS), President Ford issued 
Executive Order 11821 which required that major legislative and regulatory proposals "be 
accompanied by a statement which certifies that the inflationary impact of the proposal has been 
evaluated." This executive order gave rise to the development of Economic Impact Statements, 


and assigned the responsibility for reviewing these impacts to COWPS. 


Although the stated justification for COWPS and its Economic Impact Statements seemed 
deeply rooted in a desire to develop neutral competence in rulemaking, the effort clearly 
contained some responsive-competence concerns. The political motivation was unveiled when 
James C. Miller, III, the assistant director of COWPS wrote that its intent was to find a way "to 


avoid the tendency for agencies to serve special constituent interests, often at greater cost to the 


general public." Despite this goal, COWPS was not terribly successful at influencing the 


rulemaking process largely because it was given little ammunition with which to fight. Although 
Economic Impact Statements and analyses were made part of the formal rulemaking process, 


these was no requirement that agencies respond to or comply with COWPS recommendations."° 


Presidential control over rulemaking was strengthened in 1978 when President Carter 
created the Regulatory Analysis Review Group (RARG), which consisted of representatives from 
seventeen executive branch agencies and the Council of Economic Advisors, and the Regulatory 


Council, which was composed of representatives from 36 executive branch and independent 
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regulatory agencies. Focusing on a small number of regulations whose annual economic impact 


was estimated to be at least $100 million, these reforms began to give greater fire power to the 
White House. The two organizations provided a specific set of guidelines, requiring federal 
agencies to prepare and publish extensive analyses of proposed regulations in the Federal 
Register, to review existing regulations to identify those which were no longer needed, and to 
provide more time and opportunity for "the public" to participate in rulemaking by extending 
the period of time people had to comment on newly proposed rules. RARG and the Regulatory 
Council, much like COWPS, sought to strengthen the means by which the White House could 
guide and coordinate the review of rules without necessarily exerting any overt control over 


them.!! 


The effort to institutionalize presidential control over the regulatory process took an 
important step forward in 1981 with three related actions. First, in January, President Reagan 
announced the creation of the Task Force on Regulatory Relief. The Task Force was headed by 
Vice President George Bush, and consisted of seven cabinet-level officials.'* James Miller 
served as the Executive Director. Second, Reagan issued Executive Order 12291 delegating to 
OMB responsibility for reviewing agency rules before they are formally proposed. And third, 
the Reagan administration used the recently enacted Paperwork Reduction Act to authorize the 
newly created Office of Information and Regulatory Affairs (OIRA) within OMB to serve as the 


principal agency for exercising centralized review.” 


The formal powers of the Task Force were not greatly expanded from previous efforts 
to exert presidential control over the rulemaking process. The stated goals of the Task Force 
were to review major proposals by regulatory agencies, especially those with significant policy 
implications or where there was disagreement between several agencies; to assess regulations 
already on the books; and to reduce the burden of regulations on business and society.'* These 


goals look a great deal like those of the Carter administration’s Regulatory Council.” 


Yet the development of informal powers through coordination with OIRA ensured that 
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this was an effort with a difference. Centralized review of rulemaking was accomplished by 
making the regulatory review delegated to OMB subject to the supervision of the Task Force, 
by intentionally intermingling the Task Force’s staff with that of the White House and of OMB, 
and by expanding the authority under which OMB could perform regulatory review. 


Although OMB had been a key player in earlier efforts to provide guidance to regulatory 
agencies, its role was enhanced by the formation of OFRA. OIRA was legislatively charged with 
reducing the burdens of information gathering activities in federal agencies, and with improving 
the management of federal agency information. The Reagan administration imaginatively used 
OIRA’s broad paperwork clearance mandate to provide a vehicle for systematically reviewing 
agency regulatory proposals and for changing the content of those that did not conform to White 
House goals.’* The work of the Task Force and OIRA soon became one and the same. As 
OIRA administrator Christopher DeMuth commented before the Senate Governmental Affairs 
committee in 1982, “our responsibilities under the Paperwork Reduction Act and Executive 


Order 12291 are completely intertwined, both in terms of staff and use of funds."”” 


In addition, according to Miller, what gave this initiative real teeth was having it headed 


by the Vice President: "if it were just OMB versus the agencies it would be a loggerhead, it 


would be horizontal."'* With the Vice President in charge, the Task Force was given a 


preeminent position. As Howard Bail notes, 


The agency head, or bureau chief, in a dispute regarding a proposed 
regulation...does not confront another department head; he or she has to confront 
the vice-president. There was, from the very beginning of the task force’s life, 
a very basic political fact of life quite different from the regulatory control 
programs developed by Ford and Carter--buck the task force and you are bucking 
the vice-president and the White House.” 


The intent was clearly to create more centralized scrutiny over what was going on in the 
regulatory agencies. Viewed through Terry Moe’s lens, the Reagan administration was greatly 


dissatisfied with the institutional arrangements for regulatory review it inherited. Thus, it sought 


changes in institutional arrangements and incentives by mobilizing available resources including 


those of the Vice President and OMB. Even after the Task Force ceased operations in 1983, the 


institutionalization of its tasks in OMB created a rather stable system of regulatory review that 


persisted for five more years. 


Formation of the Quayle Council. The history of the Council on Competitiveness is not 
as clear-cut as that of its predecessors, mainly because it was not established directly as a result 
of an executive order or any other formal act. The first mention of the Council was made by 
President Bush in his February 1989 State of the Union address, when he announced that "I’ve 
asked Vice President Quayle to chair a new Task Force on Competitiveness."”° In April of 
1989, the Vice President’s office released a “Fact Sheet" reporting the establishment of the 
Council on Competitiveness as of March 31. But it wasn’t until June 15 of 1990 that the White 
House issued a statement saying that “the President today designated the "Council on 
Competitiveness...to exercise the same authority over regulatory issues as did the Task Force 


on Regulatory Relief...."”! 


According to several accounts, the Council was established as a result of Bush hearing 
complaints about new regulations being produced by agencies that he ostensibly controlled. As 
a story in the National Journal has it, 


The White House’s renewed assault on regulations came after Bush had heard 
criticisms from friends in the business community that his Administration was 
reversing what he had accomplished as Vice President by issuing lots of 
"extraneous regulations," said Wayne Valis, who, as a member of the Reagan 
White House staff, had worked with Bush in the early 1980s on the regulatory 
reform effort. So upset was Bush about tales of burgeoning regulations that over 
the 1989 Christmas holidays, he directed a top aide to track Valis down -- finally 
contacting him as he was riding a camel in Egypt -- to set up a meeting to discuss 
how the earlier effort on regulatory relief had worked.” 


A high-ranking Quayle Council staffer told the history this way: "I think it was an article in the 
Wall Street Journal on regulating by the Bush administration. Bush sent a note to [OMB Director 


Richard] Darman saying ’Are we re-regulating? Lets not let the regulatory creeps get in charge.’ 


But Darman more or less sat on it. Then there was a later article that pissed off the President, 


and that got the thing rolling."” 


The Quayle Council, then, would appear to have been born out of a recognition by the 
President that the institutional arrangements for controlling regulation he thought he had 
inherited were not working. The events that followed represented a renewed effort to mobilize 
resources and to create incentives for the purpose of recreating the congruence between 
institutional structures, incentives and resources that had existed before. Perhaps because the 


political environment changed, so too did the resulting institutional arrangements and incentives. 


As established, the Council on Competitiveness had many of the attributes of the earlier 


Task Force on Regulatory Relief, but was considerably more secretive in its operations. Its 


membership and staffing were never spelled out in any official document, though the designated 
members of the Council consisted of the Vice President, Treasury Secretary Nicholas Brady, 
Commerce Secretary Robert Mosbacher, Attorney General Richard Thornburgh, Council of 
Economic Advisors chairman Michael Boskin, OMB Director Richard Darman, and White 
House Chief of Staff John Sununu. Allan Hubbard, a Harvard-trained lawyer and successful 
Indiana businessman who was serving as Quayle’s Deputy Chief of Staff, was appointed as the 
Council’s Executive Director. David McIntosh, a young lawyer out of the University of 
Chicago, was made Deputy Director. After a few years of private practice, McIntosh went to 
the Justice Department and then to the White House. In 1992 he succeeded Hubbard as 


Executive Director of the Council.” 


According to White House statements, the Quayle Council was given very much the same 
charge as that given to Reagan’s Task Force on Regulatory Relief. The Vice President’s April 
Fact Sheet stated that "[t]he Council will review issues...with the same authorities over the 
matters it reviews that were given to the Presidential Task Force on Regulatory Relief over 
regulatory issues in Executive Order No. 12291 (February 17, 1981) and No. 12498 (January 
4, 1985)." Thus, at the start, the Bush administration sought to simply copy and resurrect the 


arrangements from the previous administration. But it was clear by early 1991 that the Council, 
working closely with OIRA, was directly intervening on »ending regulations. Members of 
Congress began to hear complaints about "interference" from the Council and OIRA on worker 
safety standards, environmental regulations, and in other areas. Congressional examination and 
media accounts began to build a picture of a Council that was exercising political control over 
rulemaking by serving as a gatekeeper, allowing special access to some interests, mostly 
business, while excluding others. In a relatively short time, the Quayle Council and OIRA 
became the institutional locus of Moe’s "responsive competence" when it came to matters of 


federal regulation. 


Helping Quayle and Bush. Although the establishment of the Council on Competitiveness 
extended the movement toward centralized White House contro! of the executive branch, it had 
some very immediate causes related to the political fortunes of President Bush and Vice 
President Quayle. Most importantly, the Competitiveness Council was a critical part of a strategy 
to rehabilitate Vice President Dan Quayle. As soon as he was selected as George Bush’s running 
mate at the 1988 GOP convention, Quayle became a lighting rod for criticism. The youthful 
Indiana Senator was seen as a lightweight who had relied on family connections rather than on 
hard work, and whose family had pulled strings to keep him out of the war in Vietnam. He 
became a serious liability for candidate Bush and during the campaign Quayle was largely 
relegated to stroking the party faithful in GOP backwaters. 


Few politicians in recent American history have been treated as savagely or as unfairly 
as Quayle. He became the butt of endless jokes on late night TV, and political observers began 
to wonder if he would be on the ticket in 1992. Yet two major studies of Quayle found him to 
be surprisingly capable and politically astute. One, by Richard Fenno, the widely respected 


political scientist, concluded that Quayle was an conscientious junior senator with strong 


legislative skills.” The other, by top Washington Post reporters David Broder and Bob 


Woodward, gave him a generally favorable evaluation as well.” 
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Quayle’s dismal standing with the public dictated that something be done. Moreover, 
since Walter Mondale expanded and enhanced the role of the office, there was an expectation 
that new vice presidents would be given some significant responsibilities. The initial 
announcement of a Task Force on Competitiveness in the spring of Bush’s first year reflected 
this need to give him some duties; the fact that nothing happened with the Competitiveness 
Council until more than a year later suggests a lack of interest by Bush and his top aides in 
anything more than a symbolic make-over for Quayle. Still, over time Quayle began to gain 


respect within the administration, and he became increasingly popular with party conservatives 


who saw him as a reliable and forceful advocate for their views in the internal politicking within 


the White House. 


For his part, President Bush’s frustrations extended far beyond the expanding scope of 
federal regulation. During the second year of his term, the economy began to soften and the 
administration seemed to lack focus or a clear agenda. The President’s disapproval rating went 
up significantly, and he got whipsawed in negotiations with the congressional Democrats over 
the budget. The abandonment of his "no new taxes" pledge was severely damaging. Domestic 
policy stalled and the President’s Chief of Staff, John Sununu, reportedly said after the 1990 
congressional elections, "Frankly, this President doesn’t need another single piece of legislation. 


. . In fact, if Congress wants to come together, adjourn, and leave, it’s all right with us."”’ 


It is within this environment of an administration stuck in first gear and an economy 
beginning to slide that the Quayle Council starts to gather momentum. For the Vice President 
it became an idea shop where conservative proposals could be incubated. For the President, it 
was a tool to fight the slumping economy and to re-energize his administration. Refusing to 
stimulate the economy the way that Democrats would (with spending programs), and hemmed 
in by a deficit that made a tax cut unfeasible, trying to free up capital for business through 


regulatory relief became one of his few strategies. 
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Centralizing Interest Group Access 


The logic of centralizing control over administrative rulemaking within the Executive 
Office of the President is unmistakable. The president has strong incentives to keep agencies in 
line with the larger policy goals of the administration. He has the resources to accomplish this 
with a strong and capable White House staff whose loyalty is to the president and not to agency 
client groups. He also has a large and technically competent OMB staff to assist him. 
Institutional mechanisms to accomplish centralized regulatory control are not simple--as 
discussed below must be firm gatekeeping procedures to prevent the White House from being 
overwhelmed by the avalanche of regulations that pour out of Washington each day. Still, 
controlling rulemaking is feasible if the focus is limited to regulations with large economic 
impact or precedent-setting implications. These are exactly the kind of regulations that the 


Quayle Council singled out for attention. 


But what of the logic of centralizing interest group access to the White House? The 
structure of the Quayle Council departed from earlier institutional approaches to centralizing 
White House control over agencies with its open door policy toward aggrieved business groups. 
OMB officials in charge of the Reagan administration’s review of agency rules also met 


frequently with lobbyists, though its efforts were not dependent on interest groups bringing cases 


before it. Although members of the Quayle Council may have felt that they were only taking this 


a step farther, it was a step of enormous symbolic importance. Meeting with interest group 
leaders to listen to their complaints became the basis of operation for the Quayle Council; it had 
no systematic review of proposed agency regulations. Even though OIRA was still reviewing 
significant regulations, the Quayle Council’s autonomy outside of OMB and its effort to promote 
the Vice President as an independent and effective advocate within the administration, meant that 
it had to have a case selection method that fit both its political objectives and its sparse staff 
structure. 


The question that concerns us is, was the Quayle Council’s institutionalization of interest 
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group access to the White House an inevitable extension of the broader centralization of White 
House control over the executive branch? Is control over interest group access a logical 


consequence of control over administrative rulemaking? 


At first glance the centralization of interest group access does seem analogous to the 
centralization of White House control over agencies. Just as the institutionalization of White 
House centralization of control over the executive branch begins in earnest with the Nixon 
administration, so too does a centralized White House operation for interest groups. Although 
earlier presidents had made use of individual staffers to reach out to different interest group 
constituencies, the Nixon White House organized and broadened this activity through the 
creation of the Office of Public Liaison (OPL). Early in his administration an extensive effort 
was undertaken to mobilize and coordinate the lobbying of interest groups on critical issues such 
as the nomination of G. Harrold Carswell to the Supreme Court and congressional initiatives 
designed to stop the war in Vietnam. A number of different staffers were given responsibilities 
for various constituencies such as Catholics, Jews, blacks, business, and consumers. These 
White House staffers acted in a liaison capacity, giving specific interests a contact person in the 
White House who they could lobby and who could keep them informed of administration plans. 
These two functions, mobilization and liaison, were eventually brought together with the 
establishment of OPL.” 


The OPL continued under Gerald Ford, but Jimmy Carter deemphasized interest group 
relations because of his disdain for conventional Washington politics. Faced with the harsh 
reality that he needed help from interest groups to get his legislation passed, Carter eventually 
resuscitated an active outreach effort for interest groups. The Reagan White House utilized its 


OPL from the outset and it functioned similarly to the Nixon-Ford operation, mobilizing support 


for the president’s program and offering liaison to particular constituencies. OPL declined again 
under Bush. Writing about the OPL during the middle of Bush’s term Joseph Pika noted, "The 


Bush operation has been low key and has maintained low visibility."” 
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Ultimately, however, the similarities between the centralization of regulatory control and 
the centralization of interest group access are quite limited. The centralization of regulatory 
control has moved much farther along. The White House has used OPL as it has suited its 
needs, but until the establishment of the Quayle Council the institutionalization of interest group 
access has never gone any further than what President Nixon had in operation. Moreover, there 
is little incentive for the White House to do more than what the Nixon OPL was designed to do. 
Contrary to the logic of enhancing White House control over administrative rulemaking, the 
president and his aides have neither the incentives nor the resources to try to build a structure 


institutionalizing enhanced interest group access. There are many reasons for this. 


To begin with, centralizing regulatory control and centralizing interest group access are 
contradictory impulses. A primary virtue of institutionalizing White House control over 
rulemaking is to diminish interest group influence. Presidents often become dissatisfied with the 
behavior of administrative agencies because their appointees inevitably try to reach agreements 
with their client groups. With so many interest groups actively lobbying and with legislators so 
willing to intervene in agency rulemaking, agency administrators need to reach accommodation 
so they can get things done. In the language of business, they need to get the product out the 
door. Ignoring interest groups and their congressional allies is a good way of ensuring that the 


product stays on the drawing board. 


Presidents are understandably less interested in getting any particular regulation out the 
door. If they want to establish ideological coherence over the sum of all administrative 
rulemaking that goes on in their administration, their incentive is to find ways of decreasing 


interest group influence. By moving control of rulemaking to the White House, presidents make 


it more difficult for interest groups to influence regulations, unless, of course, they turn around 


and facilitate interest group access to the White House as well. 


A second reason why expanded institutionalization of interest group access may be 


counterproductive for presidents is that it threatens the White House with overload. Every 
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additional presidential office is a bridge over which more policy issues can come into the White 


House.*° With tens of thousands of lobbyists in Washington, making the White House a 


centralized locus for lobbying has obvious dangers. Can’t case selection, as with centralized 
control over rulemaking, solve this problem? The only way the White House can keep from 
being inundated by interest group requests is to make access difficult. Mechanisms must be 
created that give the White House firm control over the type and quantity of interest group 


advocacy. 


The OPL is actually well-designed to accomplish this gatekeeping function. Small, with 
no policymaking responsibilities, its goal is to keep in touch with valued constituencies so that 
they can be activated when needed. In return, a limited number of top lobbyists for these groups 
have someone in the White House who will return their phone calls. OPL is not, of course, the 
only point of access for interest groups.*! Organizations of critical importance to the White 
House will have access to the president’s personal staff or other key officials. Despite these 
multiple points of access (OPL, OMB, domestic policy council, presidential aides, etc.), interest 
groups still have a difficult time gaining the opportunity to lobby the White House. Mark 
Peterson’s study of White House-interest group relations during the Reagan era measured the 
frequency of interaction between a sample of Washington lobbies and any part of the Executive 
Office of the President. Only 11 percent of the sample reported "frequent" interactions with the 
White House, and just 8 percent said they had frequent and "normally" cooperative relations. 
A third of all groups said they had no relationship with the White House whatsoever. Large, 


"resource-rich" conservative groups had the best access. * 


A third reason why presidents have limited interest in centralizing interest group relations 
in the White House is that in the culture of American politics lobbying is an odious activity.” 
Interest groups suggest the privilege of money and traditional Washington politics, precisely the 
things that presidential candidates like to campaign against. Indeed, a study based on interviews 
with presidential staffers during both the Carter and Reagan years reveals that the public liaison 
office is the least respected unit in the White House.” This surely has to do with OPL’s lack 
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of clout as well as the nature of its clientele, but it is a clear indication of the relative low 


priority the White House places on centralized interest group access. 


How the Quayle Council Operated 


The Quayle Council’s stated goals on regulatory review suggest that it sought to remove 
excessive regulation and cut back on litigation by focusing on several specific questions. What 
was the effect of the regulation on the economy? What were the effects on American workers, 
consumers, and small businesses? What was the effect on innovation and the development of new 


technology? 


Council Relations with OMB. As with the Task Force on Regulatory Relief before it, the 
Council relied on OIRA in OMB to perform much of the routine review and screening of 
regulations. OIRA would flag regulations where the estimated impact would be at least $100 
million, and according to one Council staffer, those which involved expansion of regulatory 
authority, questions of property rights or federalism, and others according to guidelines set out 


by the Council. In fact, even before the creation of the Quayle Council, OIRA generally 


continued to operate as it did under the Reagan administration. As one lobbyist remarked, 


OIRA never stopped doing what it had been doing. There was never a lapse in 
it being a funnel for [review of] all significant’ regulations. The Quayle Council 
could count on OIRA staffers to do the grunt work, and they could then do the 
juicy things. 


What was different in the period before the Council was created, however, was the fact 
that OIRA was leaderless after October 1989,*° and apparently OMB Director Richard Darman 
was not particularly enthusiastic about regulatory control. One administration conservative 
believed that Darman perceived that Bush’s appointees were not as free-market oriented as in 
the previous administration, and that accomplishing regulatory review objectives would be too 
politically costly in that environment. According to one Council staffer, Darman "didn’t want 


to invest his political capital in this. He wanted OIRA to do its work and leave him alone. He 
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was afraid that [regulatory review] would get in the way of getting the budget passed." 


The consequence of this was that there was no one with a position of authority in OMB 


to carry the deregulatory banner. With the creation of the Council on Competitiveness, this 


changed. Not only did the Council take up that banner, it also reinvigorated and empowered 


OIRA’s earlier regulatory review mission. Once the Council got going, there was no longer a 
need for a director of OIRA. In a sense, the Council served that capacity, using the staff at 


OIRA as its own. The result was a resurgence for deregulation. 


Case Selection. True to its intent, the Council did indeed focus on many important 
regulations, especially those being developed by the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), 
the Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA), and the Departments of 
Transportation, Labor, and Health and Human Services. Beyond that it is not entirely clear how 
or on what basis, the Council decided to take up specific issues or regulations. The Council’s 
official policy was that it would meet with all individuals or representatives of companies 
wishing to raise a regulatory issue. In linking the Council’s actions to the campaign activities 
of the Vice President, a Washington Post article by Broder and Woodward indicated that the 


Council’s agenda was largely set by the business community. 


Word quickly spread throughout the business community that the Competitiveness 
Council was ready and able to help on regulatory matters, and its agenda filled 
up. In almost every city he visits as a campaigner, Quayle holds closed-door 
round tables with business people who have made sizeable contributions to the 
local or national GOP. [Quayle Council Executive Director Allan] Hubbard who 
has the title of deputy vice presidential chief of staff often travels with Quayle and 
sits in on these sessions.*° 


The motivations on the part of businesses and their lobbyists to seek assistance through the 
Quayle Council were undoubtedly varied, but a significant number of requests to the Council 
consisted of appeals of decisions made by the regulatory agencies. The Council’s own policies, 
as noted shortly, almost guaranteed that the issues it took up would be those where business and 


industry had lost a battle involving the development of rules. 
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It is evident that the Council did not generally take up each and every case brought to 
it by members of the business community. There does not appear to have been any sort of 
complex process or set of criteria used to determine which issues the Council took up and which 
it ignored or referred elsewhere. It’s actions ranged far across the regulatory landscape, 
including intervention on regulations to control formaldehyde, regulations stemming from the 
1990 Clean Air Act regarding permitting, incineration, recycling, radioactive emissions, the 


FDA drup approval process, safety labeling for toys, nursing home reform, savings and loan 


operations, and new rules to protect wetlands.*” The Council intervened to ask the EPA to 


make more than 100 pro-business changes to Clean Air Act regulations alone.* 


The Council was designed from the outset to get involved in broad issues of policy and 
economic impact rather than to do casework, a feature that clearly made sense given the desire 
to create maximal impact with very limited resources and staff of only six to eight professionals. 
In one of its few public documents, the Council said it "addresses broad policy questions in 
upcoming regulations and revisions of existing regulations that have a broad and general effect-- 
not applications of regulatory programs to individual persons."*’ In practice, there were many 
attempts by company officials, interest group lobbyists, and members of Congress to get the 
Council to take up a specific company’s cause. But the Council’s philosophy, said one staffer, 


was to resist such entreaties: 


We had an unwillingness to deal with any single company’s problems.... There 
was a lot of Hill correspondence, from both parties. There was a lot of ’could 
you help this company’?" We explained that we didn’t do casework. But then we 
started to get correspondence aimed at broader rules: ’there is this hearing at 
OSHA and the rule they are considering could hurt all dry cleaners in my state. 
Could you look into it?’ That kind of thing. We welcomed this. 


Indeed, the operational rules of the Council tried to discourage casework requests. When 
contacted by business executives, the Council purportedly required that they provide evidence 
that they had already dealt with the regulatory agencies in question, sometimes referring people 


back to those agencies for further action. 


Perhaps the most significant dilemma encountered by the Council was that its policies 
with respect to casework created the impression that it was ignoring a significant portion of a 
traditionally Republican constituency, small and medium sized businesses. This tilt toward big 


business spurred speculation about the connection between campaign contributions and Council 


actions. A review of 96 petitions to the Council selected at random in a study conducted by the 


Legal Times suggested that there was a substantial bias in favor of large, and against small to 
medium-sized, companies: 


The Quayle Council] ignores pleas from small businesses, granting access instead 
to well-endowed companies and associations. Those small firms that do get in the 
door rarely get results....Only a quarter of the [96] companies...were able to meet 
with council staffers....Of the 24 advocates who succeeded in gaining direct 
access to council officials, 13 were from individual companies. Ten of them were 
Fortune 500 companies.“ 


There was also a tendency for the Council to select cases with high visibility and 
importance to specific constituencies about which it seems to have cared a great deal. One 
lobbyist suggested that: 

what the Quayle Council did was pick targets that were important to special 

constituencies. For example, there was one matter involving recoupment fees for 

R&D for defense contractors. The money was only $150 million, not much 

overall, but it made a whole lot of defense contractors happy. 

However, what appears to have been a bias in favor of large or special corporations or 
their associations seems to be consistent with the Council’s desire to focus on issues with 
significant impact or importance. There is little question that the regulations and issues with 
which the Council dealt, such as those of OSHA and EPA, were broad ones typically affecting 
more than one company. And the revisions that the Council pushed on agencies were sometimes 
very beneficial to small business, such as the finalized Clean Air regulations. Yet the resulting 
case selection pattern helped create a widespread perception that the Council was responsive only 
to large special interests rather than to a broader constituency, a perception that it was never able 
to shake. 


Successes and Failures. As suggested earlier, the modus operandi of the Council was to 
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work in concert with OIRA to interact with agencies at various stages of rule development. 
“ouncil actions on Clean Air Act regulations provide a clear example. According to 
ommunications from EPA’s assistant administrator for air and radiation, during 1991 Allan 
Hubbard attended at least 19 meetings, and other Quayle Council staff members attended at least 
30 meetings, with EPA staff over issues of pending air pollution rules.*! 


It is difficult to know the overall impact of the Council given the lack of systematically 
collected information. Yet there are enough specific case examples to build a solid picture of 
some of the situations in which the Council was able or not able to successfully affect the 
regulatory process. Ironically, some of the highest profile cases were those where the Council 
achieved only limited success. The Council was not able to completely stop most of the more 


visible rules being developed, frequently settling for marginal changes that benefitted industry. 


A case which has been identified as one of the clearest victories for the Quayle Council 
involved its effort to make wholesale changes in the development of EPA’s definition of what 
constitutes a wetland. The wetlands issue is one of considerable importance to industry because, 
depending on the definition of what constitutes a wetland, large amounts of land can either be 
made available or precluded from commercial development. The wetlands issue emerged as a 
result of the EPA’s effort to produce a technical manual, designed for use by the EPA, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Department of Interior, and the Army Corps of Engineers, to 


help clarify and standardize what constitutes a wetland in the first place. An interagency task 


force, headed by EPA administrator William Reilly, took on the task of revising this wetlands 
definition. Much of the definition rested on how many consecutive days per year a given piece 
of land had its surface saturated with water and how many days there was standing water. A 
definition calling for fewer days had the effect of expanding the amount of land determined to 
be a wetland, and a definition specifying more days potentially would free up land for 
development. Once an area was defined as a wetland, a developer would need to seek special 


permits to fill in the area for development. 
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The 1989 EPA draft manual settled on a definition which called for a wetland to be any 


area that was saturated for seven consecutive days. Although the draft definition would not seem 


to have greatly increased the amount of area designated as wetlands, the National Wetlands 
Coalition, an industry group formed in 1989 by oil, natural gas, and utility companies and real 
estate and farming interest groups, campaigned extensively to block what it considered to be a 
definition that was too restrictive. The Coalition sought a definition which specified 30 days of 
surface saturation. As a result, during the spring of 1991 the Council took up this issue, 
intervening with the interagency task force chaired by Reilly. After considerable negotiation 
between Quayle and Reilly, an apparent agreement was reached on a 15 day definition. The very 
next day, Council Executive Director Allan Hubbard called Reilly to rescind the agreement. In 
late July of 1991, after a meeting of the Quayle Council, the Vice President proposed and Reilly 
agreed to a definition calling for 21 days of surface saturation and 15 days of standing water.” 
The finally agreed upon definition was somewhat different from what either industry or the EPA 
wanted, although it seems to be closer to what industry sought. Ultimately, however, it is 
possible that the result had only marginal effects on how much area is defined as wetlands over 
previous practice given the fact that earlier definitions were routinely overruled when permits 


for filling wetlands were requested.‘ 


The case of industrial regulation of formaldehyde provides somewhat more sobering 


testimony to the limits of the Council’s effectiveness. Formaldehyde is a chemical used in the 
manufacture of many products in a variety of industries including plywood, textiles, plumbing 
fixtures, and many other products. The problem is that exposure to formaldehyde in the work 
place presents a significant health hazard. The Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA) became involved in efforts to regulate work place exposure to formaldehyde after the 
National Institute of Occupational Safety and Health recommended in 1980 that the chemical be 
regulated as a human carcinogen or cancer-causing agent. Existing law required that if the 
chemical was regulated as a carcinogen, work place exposure would have to be extremely 
limited, thus forcing industries using this chemical to ensure less exposure to their workers. 


Industries would thus possibly face the need to completely change the way they produce their 
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products, and to incur all the costs associated with such change. 


The choice facing OSHA was whether to indeed list formaldehyde as a carcinogen or to 
treat it as an industrial irritant, which would carry much less stringent regulations and lower 
compliance costs to industry. In 1985, despite pressure from industry and OIRA, OSHA opted 
to regulate formaldehyde as a potential carcinogen. In December 1987, OSHA issued its first 
standard of permissible exposure at one part per million. While industry found the standard too 
strict, labor unions believed that it did not go far enough in protecting workers. The United Auto 
Workers, a union whose membership includes many of the people in and outside of the auto 
industry who use formaldehyde, sued OSHA. In 1989, a federal Court of Appeals sent the issue 
back to OSHA directing it to either justify how the established standard would reduce cancer 


risk, or to formulate a new standard that could be shown to do so. 


Once the issue was turned back to OSHA, a process of direct negotiation began involving 
the Formaldehyde Institute, an organization representing industry, and labor unions. By the 
middle of 1990, the parties came to an agreement for a new standard which set exposure at .75 
parts per million, accompanied by a medical program in which workers thought to be exposed 
to and affected by the chemical would be removed from that exposure and monitored for health 
effects. In August 1990, the agreed-upon rule was then sent to OIRA for review. In November 


1990, OIRA, performing the review for the Council, refused to approve the rule without 


substantial explanation being presented. Even as late as April 1991, despite OSHA’s contention 
that this new rule would resolve the litigation by complying with the previous court order, and 
that issuing the rule would fulfill OSHA’s long-overdue statutory requirement, OMB continued 
to resist approval. In June of 1991, OMB again stated its objection to the standard, but opted 
to conclude its review and allow this standard to become law.“ It is clear that the final 
standard was considerably different from that which the Council and OIRA wanted to see in 


place. 


Despite some notable achievements in affecting regulations, the Council’s achievements 


were a mixed bag. In January of 1992, possibly because the Council became overwhelmed by 
the magnitude of the task, and sufficiently mired in the political controversy it generated from 


its high profile, the Bush Administration decided to institute a moratorium halting all new 


regulations. 


The Attack Against Strategic Accommodation 


The efforts of the Quayle Council were not simply directed at affording better access to 
business groups and to push government toward a lighter regulatory hand. Its actions were also 
an assault against the underlying structural problems that make centralized regulatory control 
desirable. In a deliberate and forceful manner the Quayle Council attacked the tendency of 


agencies to seek "strategic accommodation" with their interest group clientele. 


No matter how conservative (or liberal) an administration, its agency heads find that it 
is difficult to run their bureaus or departments without some attempts to satisfy opposition 
interest groups. No matter how much an administrator would simply like to exclude opposition 
groups from agency policymaking, he or she is not always able to do this. It is often the case 
that compromise is the route to getting something done in the near term, while taking on 
opposition groups is sure to promote conflict and delay in the short run and uncertain results in 


the long-run. 


The propensity of administrators to seek accommodation with interest groups is hardly 
a new phenomenon, but the underlying causes have changed dramatically. Until fairly recently, 
the prevailing political science model of the policymaking process was built around the 
consensual behavior among agency heads, their client groups, and key congressional overseers. 
The portrait of administrators painted by political scientists writing about “iron triangles" was 
that of inveterate back-scratchers whose primarily goal was to avoid conflict and public scrutiny. 
Even as the concept became a bit more sophisticated and scholars began to describe 


“subgovernments" or "policy subsystems" with more than three sides, the basic dynamic was 
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still accommodation among all interested parties. These models miraculously removed all conflict 
from politics, and fit well with po. itical scientists’ notions of agency capture and business group 


dominance of policymaking.“ 


The explosion in the numbers of interest groups active in any single policy area has 
rendered the iron triangle and subgovernment concepts obsolete. Political scientists now speak 
of "issue networks" where there are many different kinds of interest groups representing diverse 
constituencies. The relationship between the many groups within a network is complex and ever- 
changing as new coalitions are quickly formed and just as quickly disband. There is change 
on the government side as well. Overlapping jurisdictions in the congressional committee system 
often make contemporary agency administrators beholden to many more key legislators than the 
administrator operating in a subgovernment of years past. In some policy areas there are even 
overlapping jurisdictions among administrative agencies. For administrators then, there are even 
more reasons to seek accommodation with their clientele now than there was in the days of iron 
triangles or policy subgovernments. Today agency heads face more uncertainty, more 


complexity, and more conflict. 


The pressures pushing administrators toward strategic accommodation come from four 
principal sources. First, of course, is the advocacy of opposition groups. Conservative 
administrators in the Reagan-Bush years found the liberal advocacy groups to be much more 
resourceful and enduring than they expected. Despite a concerted effort to "defund the left" by 
the Reagan administration, liberal citizen groups actually thrived during the 1980s. The liberal 


groups proved to be especially adept at finding new sources of funding as the government funds 


they received were reduced or eliminated.*’ For many Americans on the liberal side of the 


ideological spectrum, citizen groups were seen more as the “loyal opposition" than was the 
Democratic party. Likewise, conservative groups found that the election of Clinton catalyzed a 


revival in membership and donations. 


An important counterweight to ideologically-based regulation writers is the legal capacity 
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of opposition groups. The power of liberal citizen groups and labor unions to fight conservative 
administrators was greatly enhanced by the lawyers they had on staff who had a high degree of 
expertise in specific policy areas. These staff lawyers frequently used litigation to tie up 
proposed rules they claimed violated congressional intent or due process, or to force action when 


an agency was refusing to issue new rules ostensibly mandated by law. 


A second force pushing administrators toward strategic accommodation is the Congress. 
Obviously Democrats in Congress were concerned about the way that Republican administrators 
were interpreting congressional intent when they proceeded to write regulations. Administrators, 
of course, have a strong incentive to stay on good terms with committee and subcommittee 
chairs, even if they are from the opposition party. Interest group influence is also felt through 
the Congress as lobbyists go to sympathetic legislators and push them to intervene in agency 


rulemaking. 


Agency administrators expect the intervention of powerful congressmen and it is difficult 
to ignore their entreaties. Congressional committees also have substantial weapons to fight 
agency administrators who are antagonistic to the preferences of the majority on the committee. 
When a committee anticipates that an administrator will want to write regulations in a way the 
committee would not like, it can make the statute highly specific so as to minimize agency 
discretion. Language can be added in legislative reports to spell out exactly what is meant by 
the wording of the statute. (Legislative reports are documents accompanying legislation sent to 
the floor of the House or Senate and are crucial guides to legislative intent.) It is not always 
possible to anticipate what regulations will need to be written, but Congress can always rewrite 


regulations it doesn’t like when it reauthorizes an agency or has another reason to take to amend 


an existing law.** (The new policies are simply inserted into the law and thus supersede 


existing agency regulations.) Congressional oversight has also become much more aggressive 
in recent years as the growth in committee staffs facilitated closer scrutiny of agency actions.” 
Henry Waxman (D-Calif.), chair of the House Energy and Commerce Subcommittee on Health 


and the Environment, made extensive use of his subcommittee staff to try to counter the efforts 
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of the Quayle Council to soften EPA regulations. 


Third, agency administrators often seek accommodation with opponents because of what 
might be termed "internal pressures" or pressures from "friendly sources." Interest groups that 
generally support the agency may find it preferable to have a compromise rule written than to 
have to deal with the uncertainty of court action or the contradictory requirements of state 
regulation. In the formaldehyde case, the Formaldehyde Institute decided on its own to negotiate 
with the unions even though OMB was continuing to resist publication of any new rule 


restricting use of the chemical. 


Another internal pressure is that agency administrators will seek strategic accommodation 
because of their own desire for accomplishment. They want to claim that they have fixed 
problems and gotten programs to work right. In the Bush administration the administrators 
tended to be less ideological and more willing to compromise than the "Reaganauts" who 
preceded them. Agency heads like Gerald Scannell at OSHA and William Reilly at EPA wanted 
to be seen as administrators who were fair-minded and could get new regulations and new 
policies up and running. The Bush administrators were also more willing to listen to their civil 
service staffs and were much more influenced by their own agencies. As one Quayle Council 
member complained, "The appointees often came in without an agenda or plan for the agency. 


As a result they got a lot of their ideas from agency staff [who] were not free market oriented. 


These staff members put forth a lot of reregulatory proposals." The Quayle staffers were right 


in their perception: there was a significant increase in regulation writing after Bush took over 


from Reagan.” 


The Bush administration also wanted things both ways. The president wanted to be the 
environmental president as well as a pro-business president. In effect, EPA got to be the good 
cop and the Quayle Council the bad cop. Yet both liberal critics of the Quayle Council as well 
as people inside the administration regarded Bush as sincere in his desire to be the environmental 


president. As one liberal lobbyist put it, "There was a kind of schizophrenia in the 
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administration. . . He was going to be the kinder, gentler, president. But he also wanted to keep 


business happy." 


Fourth, and finally, administrators are pushed toward strategic accommodation because 
of the difficulty of making policy in dense environments. As iron triangles were transformed into 
issue networks, and as agency and congressional committee jurisdictions began to overlap more 
and more, policymaking became increasingly complicated. The complexity of some substantive 
issues and administrative processes creates substantial incentives for administrators to play the 
role of facilitator in addition to their role of advocate. As mentioned above, the wetlands 
definition involved the competing interests of four different federal agencies and a wide variety 
of lobbying groups. What choice did Reilly, the administration’s point man on the issue, have 
but to negotiate among all the conflicting parties? 


Both formal and informal mechanisms have emerged to deal with the problem of 
policymaking in dense environments. One such development is the increasing use of negotiated 


regulations or "reg-negs." A reg-neg is a regulation written by interest group adversaries which 


the agency then adopts as its own.*! Whatever the variation, institutional arrangements for 


mediation or negotiation sanction the role of interest groups in the policymaking process. This 
approach is government-sponsored pluralism, where the government attempts to fix a major flaw 


of pluralist politics: the lack of balance at the bargaining table. 


This sanctioning of policymaking by a balanced system of interest groups is troubling to 
critics who believe that government would work better if we reduced the role of interest 
groups.” From the Quayle Council’s perspective, the problem was that strategic 
accommodation permitted the wrong kind of groups to participate. Its attack on strategic 
accommodation was based on majoritarian instincts that saw cooperative rulemaking ventures 
as a perversion of the democratic process. The Council’s efforts were also an attack on the 
lassitude of the Bush administration itself and the willingness of many administrators to break 


bread with the enemy. As one Council staffer put it, the President and many of his aides "had 
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made peace with [the] calculus of power in Washington." Quayle, Hubbard, and McIntosh were 


intent on upsetting this calculus of power. They wanted .~ disrupt strategic accommodation by 


making administrators calculate a new factor: the Vice President and the Council embarrassing 


them by forcing them to withdraw proposed regulations. 


The abiding majoritarian philosophy of the activists on the Quayle Council was that if 
elections are to be meaningful, the winning side must have some discretion to implement its 
ideas--ideas which were presented to the electorate in broad brush strokes during the campaign. 
Institutionalizing mechanisms to create more cooperative forms of rulemaking was heresy to the 
ideologues on the Council. They did not think that it was wrong for interest groups to participate 
in public policymaking, but rather they believed that the interest groups on the winning side in 
the last election ought to have primacy. It was exactly this belief that ultimately undermined the 


Council. 


The Opposition Mobilizes 


As the Quayle Council became more and more a center of conservative activism within 
the administration, the voices of criticism became more shrill. Liberal advocacy groups, 
Democrats in Congress, and many respected media outlets assailed the Quayle Council. Their 
efforts all worked to damage the Council’s credibility, though each had its own motivations for 
taking on the Vice President’s regulatory watchdogs. For liberal public interest groups their 
motivation was to restore strategic accommodation so that they would not be excluded in agency 
rulemaking. Democrats in Congress were upset at what they saw as a usurpation of power by 
the Bush administration as well as by the success of the Council in pulling rulemaking in a more 
conservative direction. For newspapers, the story was one of the Bush administration cozying 


up to big business lobbies. 


Liberal Advocacy Groups. For liberal advocacy groups, saving strategic accommodation 


was a serious issue. If agency administrators were unwilling to talk to them, their job became 
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considerably more difficult. Influencing regulations in the absence of a liberal administration or 
strategic accommodation by a conservative one, meant a reliance on litigation (which was 
expensive) or getting Congress to act on their behalf (which was slow and could not be counted 
on). More broadly, the lack of strategic accommodation marginalized the liberal groups, making 


them "adversaries" rather than "players." 


The fight against the Quayle Council was led by two small groups, OMB Watch and 
Public Citizen’s Congress Watch, a Ralph Nader organization. With modest resources but a 
great deal of determination, Christine Triano of OMB Watch and Nancy Watzman of Public 
Citizen, became the leaders of the anti-Quayle crusade. They became known around Washington 
as the most knowledgeable people about the Council, and as a good source of information for 
those in the media. In short, OMB Watch and Public Citizen’s Congress Watch became the 
central clearinghouse for information about a part of government that relied on a strategy of 


making information difficult to obtain. 


Watzman and Triano were responsible for five monographs on the Quayle Council and 
the 1992 regulatory moratorium.® Their central arguments against the Council were that it was 


substituting its nonexpert judgment on "scientific and technical matters better left to agency 


experts";™ that it operated in secret and violated administrative law by ignoring the procedures 


set to insure fair and objective regulation writing; and that its actions were undermining the 
health and safety of American consumers and workers. They also tried to document a link 
between campaign finance contributions and actions of the Council, and joined in the attack 
against Allan Hubbard for an alleged conflict of interest because of his stock holdings in a public 
utility affected by regulations under the Clean Air Act. Watzman and Triano were unrelenting: 
they distributed fact sheets, wrote op-ed pieces, provided information to people on the Hill, and 


were an human online data base for those interested in the Quayle Council. 


OMB Watch and Public Citizen were not the only interest group critics of the Quayle 


Council. Labor unions were also vocal because of the Council’s effort to revise OSHA 
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regulations. Likewise environmental groups were outspoken critics because of the treatment of 
EPA at the hands of the Council. A coalition of 30 interest groups formed to support efforts in 
Congress to shut down the Council.* The American Heart Association, the American Cancer 
Society, and the American Lung Association wrote to President Bush complaining that the 
Quayle Council was weakening standards intended to improve the nation’s health.** And, as 
noted earlier, there was a clear perception among small businesses that they were being ignored. 
Cumulatively, there was a steady drumbeat of criticism and a steady stream of groups going to 
Capitol Hill and asking sympathetic legislators to do something about the Council on 


Competitiveness. 


Congress. The Congress had its own reasons to be upset with the Quayle Council: the 
White House unit had changed the process by which regulations are written, imposing itself as 
a superregulatory agency that stood apart from the administrative processes specified under the 
Administrative Procedure Act. Members of Congress believed that the authority to write 
regulations was a grant of power from the Congress to an administrative agency; when an 
agency was given a mandate to write regulations it was bound by congressional intent as it 
formulated rules. The Quayle Council seemingly thumbed its nose at Congress, giving short 


shrift to congressional intent and the provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act which 


govern rulemaking.*’ The important questions concerning separation of powers and 


administrative law inevitably became embroiled in partisan differences on Capitol Hill. 
Republicans who would have been critical of a similar operation in a Democratic administration 
defended the Quayle Council. Democrats were surely provoked by their policy differences with 


the administration as well as by their concerns about process. 


Congressional Democrats threw down a marker before the Quayle Council was up and 
running. Led by Senator John Glenn (D-Ohio), Chairman of the Governmental Affairs 
Committee, an unsuccessful attempt was made to write into law procedures that would open up 
regulatory review by OIRA. Frustrated with the Reagan administration’s use of regulatory 


review, Democrats wanted to prevent the Bush administration from centralizing control over 
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rulemaking in the same manner. As noted earlier, the creation of the Quayle Council brought 
OIRA back to life. With its top position vacant and Darman clearly uninterested, OIRA 
understandably had little influence within the administration. As the Council began to have an 
effect on the regulatory process, the Democrats became increasingly insistent that it was a 
"rogue operation," working outside the laws governing rulemaking. Representative Waxman told 
the Washington Post that "the Council on Competitiveness has usurped power, holds secret 
meetings with industry groups, and violates administrative procedures on public hearings and 


public access to information on decision-making."* 


Democratic anger over the Quayle Council led to a serious effort to cut off funding for 
the unit. On a largely party line vote, the House voted to terminate funding for the Council. 
The Senate did not include a similar provision and the conference dropped the House provision. 


The message, however, was unmistakable: the Quayle Council would have to clean up its act. 


The Press. It is easy to summarize press reaction to the Council on Competitiveness: it 
was virulent. News stories rarely cast a favorable light on the Council, and most focused on the 
controversy it aroused. There was virtually no coverage documenting how the Council had found 
an ill-advised regulation and had made policy more sensible and cost-effective by forcing an 


agency to revise the rule. 


Critical editorials were common. Press criticism focused on the Council’s warm relations 


with big-business lobbies, its lack of technical expertise on the issues it dealt with, its secrecy, 


Allan Hubbard’s alleged conflict of interest, and the substance of the policies that the Council 
wanted to pursue. The Seattle Post-Intelligencer called the Council a “goofy idea."© The 
Sunday Oregonian in Portland concluded that "Advocating competitiveness is one thing, secretly 
rewriting regulations is quite another."*' The Los Angeles Times asked Congress to "investigate 
reports that the council is trying to sabotage the Clean Air Act of 1990." The Atlanta 
Constitution warned that "The Council will fight hard to keep in the dark its tawdry mission: 


helping businesses to circumvent government regulations designed to protect the rest of us."® 
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In its habitually succinct manner, USA Today said bluntly, "Vice President Quayle should 
abandon his back-door attempt to subvert environmental laws."“ For reporters the story line 
was "good government." Was talking to big business about its needs a best way to write 
regulations? Not surprisingly, reporters found the secretive dealings between the Quayle Council 


and business lobbyists to be unsavory. 


There were some voices raised in support of the Council. The Wall Street Journal noted 
with more than a little irony that "It wasn’t so long ago that Vice-President Dan Quayle was said 
to be Washington’s village idiot. All of a sudden he’s become its scheming Rasputin. This can 
only mean he’s begun to accomplish something."© Yet the negative image of the Council led 
Republicans to let the Council fend for itself. President Bush was largely silent, and although 
they supported it, few congressional Republicans saw much mileage in being outspoken on the 
Council’s behalf. The business lobbyists who had dealings with the Council weren’t in a very 
good position to defend it: their claims of the Council’s effectiveness would be a tacit admission 
of big business influence at the highest reaches of government. A press aide on Council staff 
defended it against the flood of accusations, but the Council’s public relations were insignificant 


and ineffective. 


Despite the political invective, the debate among liberal lobbyists, members of Congress, 
the media, and the Council on Competitiveness did at times deal with the substantive issues 
involving separation of powers and administrative law. Nevertheless, the debate about the 


appropriate role for centralized regulatory review was consistently colored by many fictions. On 


the liberal side, the main fiction was that the normal rulemaking process was a technical, largely 


nonpolitical process that follows the dictates of the Administrative Procedure Act. Civil servants 
with scientific expertise in the subject gather data, read the written comments submitted to the 
agency, and then, after routine review by their political superiors, publish the finalized 
regulations in the Federal Register. The liberal critics managed to resuscitate the long discarded 
politics/administration dichotomy popular among public administration specialists of an earlier 
era. The liberals’ claim that the creation of the Quayle Council introduced politics into the 
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rulemaking process calls to mind the police chief in Casablanca who professes to be "shocked" 


to learn that there is gambling going on in Rick’s Cafe. 


The Quayle Council’s main fiction was that it followed a fair and open process, and that 
there was satisfactory redress for those upset by the regulatory decisions influenced by the 
Council’s actions. One Council staffer claimed that "We had a policy to meet with whoever 
asked for a meeting." Responding to criticism the Vice President wrote in the Washington Post 
that "The Council stands with the worker, the consumer, and the businessman against unelected, 
selfish and increasingly selfish powerful special interests." Even allowing for the normal 
rhetorical license that must be granted to high government officials, the Quayle Council’s public 
stance about its regulatory review process strained credulity. The Council wasn’t open to 
meeting with anyone who wanted to meet with it, and groups representing workers and 
consumers were anything but welcome. And to those who felt aggrieved because of the Quayle 
Council’s process, the Council’s suggested remedy was more than a little disingenuous. Allan 
Hubbard defended the Council by declaring that "Whenever a regulation is issued that someone 


thinks is inconsistent with a statute, all they have to do is to take it to court, and the court will 


adjudicate the matter."* Conservatives don’t usually applaud the role of judges in the 


regulatory process or propose ways of lengthening the policymaking process. 


The Vice President and his staffers had a blindness about the process used by Council 
to review agency regulations. It was unrealistic for them to believe that they could use a process 
that openly relied on meetings with big business lobbyists, excluded other kinds of groups, kept 
no records, treated congressional Democrats with contempt, and generated a tidal wave of bad 


publicity, and expect to maintain the unit’s political viability. 


More than anything else it was the use of pleadings from big business lobbyists that 
discredited the Council. The public image it created was a poisonous one. Council staffers hoped 
they would be seen as government officials trying to work through complex regulatory problems 


with those directly affected by them. Instead they were seen by most as engaging in traditional 
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Washington politics where they dispensed favors to the privileged few. The Council’s problems 
were compounded by its failure to  ~>ly a coherent and systematic philosophy about economic 
regulation. As noted earlier, there was no attempt to follow a particular school of thought about 
or regulation, or to rely on any particular tool of regulatory analysis. As a result, the staff 
convinced few beyond the conservative faithful that they were doing anything but fixing 


problems for interest groups that they sympathized with. 


The staff resented this "fixer" image; they held a sincere belief that their work was not 
troubleshooting for interest groups, but repairing the damage that regulation does to our 
economy. They avoided case work and stuck to issues that were precedent setting or involved 
significant sums of money. But no matter. The close call on Capitol Hill with the vote to cut off 
funding placed the Council on a short leash, and staffers came to realize that the process had to 
be changed. One member of the Council said that their plans for a Bush second term included 
reaching out to their interest group adversaries, “to invite them in." In other words, the Council 


was making plans for its own strategic accommodation. 
Ideal Systems 


This analysis of the Council on Competitiveness leads to three evaluative questions. First, 


did the Quayle Council achieve the goals that it set for itself? Second, what lessons can be 


learned from the experience of the Quayle Council for further efforts to institutionalize 
centralized regulatory review? And finally, what does the Quayle Council teach us about the best 
way to organize White House-interest group relations? These last two questions are really 
questions about ideal systems: how should future presidents and their aides proceed in building 


structures to review regulations and manage interest group access? 
The Council’s Success. Evaluating the success of the Quayle Council is not easy. There 


are no agreed upon standards to judge it by; no comprehensive data base; and only very general 


policy goals articulated by Quayle and his staffers. The Council’s avowed intent was to make 
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the American economy more competitive by reducing the inefficiencies imposed by regulation. 
Even if "more competitive" could be defined and operationalized, it would be unfair to hold the 
Council to this criterion. It existed for too short a time and had too few resources to exert the 


kind of influence that would make our economy more competitive in the world marketplace. 


It is fair, however, to judge the Quayle Council’s level of success in three areas. First, 


did the Councii’s efforts change the way regulations were written in the Bush administration? 


Clearly, President Bush and Vice President Quayle were interested in getting all their agency 


heads to think more critically about the economic impact of the rules they were writing. There 
is no direct way of measuring this, but there is little doubt in our mind that the Council had an 
impact on the way regulations were written. Significantly, the Vice President was willing to 
spend time and political capital within the administration to give muscle to the Council. Even 
though there was resistance at some agencies, Council staffers found some agencies, such as 
Commerce, Treasury, and Transportation, very cooperative in reviewing regulations that came 
under scrutiny. In short, agency heads knew that they couldn’t ignore the Council on 


Competitiveness. 


Second, was the Quayle Council successful in institutionalizing a new way of matching 
presidential resources and incentives with a structure for carrying out administration goals? At 
the beginning of this paper we described the evolution of centralized regulatory control in the 
White House. Over time presidents have tried to increase their control over administrative 
rulemaking, and have used different administrative arrangements to enhance their influence. The 
Council on Competitiveness offered a new approach, but it is an approach unlikely to be 
followed by future presidents. As presidents and their aides think about how to build structures 
to facilitate centralized regulatory review, they are likely to regard the Quayle Council model 
as one that failed. Its interest group base, the conflict with Congress that it generated, and the 
open fights that emerged between it and EPA, make it an unattractive design. The Clinton 
administration disbanded the Council immediately upon taking office, and although Vice 
President Gore has been rumored to be getting involved in EPA policymaking, he’s been very 
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cautious about adopting a public role in overseeing regulation.® The Clinton administration has 


overreacted, giving more thought to what it doesn’t want to do in terms of regulatory review 


than what it is going to need to do keep to best serve the president’s goals. 


A final question to ask about the Quayle Council was whether it contributed to a political 
rehabilitation of the Vice President. Whatever the value of centralizing regulatory review, a clear 
part of the Council’s agenda was to give the Vice President a more important role in the 
administration and to create an impression that he was a man of substance and intelligence. The 
verdict here is split. Among political elites Quayle did help himself with the work of the 
Competitiveness Council. Over time his reputation for effectiveness and influence grew, and he 
became increasingly popular with the conservative wing of the Republican party. The 
Competitiveness Council was seen as a source of conservative policy initiatives as well as a 


backbone for an administration whose conservative credentials were suspect. 


With the broader public, the Competitiveness Council did nothing to erase the image of 
Quayle as lightweight unfit to take over the job of President of the United States. During his last 
two years in office, while the Quayle Council was up and running, Quayle’s favorability rating 
in the Gallup Poll dropped.© This seems to have little to do the Competitiveness Council, but 
rather reflects the decline in the fortunes of the Bush administration, as well as the misfortunes 
of Quayle himself. His instructions to a student in a spelling bee that made the youngster 
misspell “potato”, and his public feud with fictional TV character Murphy Brown over her 


decision to have a child out of wedlock, led to widespread public ridicule of the Vice President. 


Organizing Regulatory Review. Our overall conclusion about the Bush administration’s 
attempt at centralizing regulatory review be stated simply: the Council on Competitiveness was 
the wrong means to the right end. It is foolish of presidents not to institute some form of 
regulatory review. President Bush and OMB Director Darman made a serious error by 
deemphasizing OIRA review of agency rulemaking. The strong forces pushing agency 


administrators toward strategic accommodation make it necessary for presidents to have some 
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means of institutionalizing systematic White House influence over the rulemaking process. A 
president wants to lead the executive branch in a particular direction, but the broad themes he 
sounds in outlining that direction will not be sufficient guidance to agency administrators. 
Presidents need ways of enforcing discipline on administrators, both in terms of budgets and 
policy. It is easy for agency heads, enveloped by a conflictual environment, to rationalize that 
they are doing what a president wants by finding a compromise that gets closure on a pending 


rulemaking action. 


How can presidents best enhance the goals of their administration through centralized 
regulatory review? How can their resources be used to effectively build institutions and processes 
that will bring greater White House control over the content of regulations? Whatever the 
specifics, we think presidents would be wise to follow these three principles in designing their 


review process: 


1. Regulatory Review Should be Centralized in OMB. The appropriate place for White 
House review of regulations is the Office of Management Budget. OIRA or some other office 
in OMB is the best choice for centralized review because of the availability of staff resources 
and because Congress will likely give OMB more leeway for regulatory oversight than it will 
allow the president’s personal staff. Presidents prefer the political responsiveness of their own 
staffs to the neutral competence of career bureaucrats. With guidance from political appointees, 


though, OMB staffers can provide the appropriate data and analysis along with enhanced 


credibility for regulatory review.”” Moreover, it is difficult for the president (or vice president) 


to command the resources necessary to staff a new unit with a large enough operation to 
systematically review all significant agency regulations. With its small staff the Quayle Council 
did a good job in picking out important or precedent setting rules, but with seven or eight 


professionals it was too limited in what it could accomplish. 


The president could, of course, request from Congress the additional resources to set up 


a specialized regulatory review staff, but this would create duplication of expertise already 
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present in OMB. It is unlikely Congress would fund such an unit unless its powers were rather 


modest. Staffing and funding OIRA at an adequate level will entail some negotiations with 
Congress as well, and thus it is necessary for presidents to make the credible case that they are 


doing more than just "politicizing" the rulemaking process. 


Critics of centralized regulatory review are quite right in arguing that it is a means 
“politicizing" the administrative process. That is precisely what is so valuable about it: 
regulatory oversight by the White House gives the president’s electoral coalition greater say in 
regulatory policy. That is, elections should give voters a direct say in the broad direction of 
regulatory policy. But if White House review is simply a means of letting dissatisfied interest 
groups reargue a case they’ve just lost before Congress or an agency, or if it is used as an 
excuse to flout congressional intent or ignore the Administrative Procedure Act, then the case 


for centralized oversight is seriously weakened. 


2. Regulatory Review Should not be Driven by Interest Group Appeals. Using regulatory 
review to promote the will of the majority is justifiable; using it to satisfy interest group 
complaints discredits it. Such a process also invites congressional retribution. It is not possible 
to muzzle interest groups or to keep them from lobbying on regulatory matters. This lobbying, 
however, should be channeled toward departments and agencies. As we argue below, there are 


substantial incentives for the president to minimize interest group access to the White House. 


3. Regulatory Review Should be Systematic and Analytical. The Quayle Council was 
damaged by its inability to develop a coherent and defensible set of cost-benefit criteria. 
Justifying its intervention on the grounds that it was preventing the overregulation of business 
was a Satisfactory explanation to the true believers in the Republican party. To more 
dispassionate observers, the Council’s review of regulations lacked rigor and the savings to 
industry that it claimed seemed to be derived from calculations that were more than a little 
suspect. Centralized regulatory review will gain legitimacy from systematic, rigorously applied 


cost-benefit criteria. 


A strong component of regulatory review should be the clearance of agency proposals 
before formal rulemaking begins. This was part of the original design of centralized regulatory 
review implemented by the Reagan White House. Ideally, White House preferences should be 
expressed as guidelines to administrators who will retain some flexibility in achieving those goals 
when regulation writing commences. Publicly rebuking agency heads by telling them to rewrite 
regulations they have already developed, as the Quayle Council did with EPA head Reilly, 
should be avoided. 


Building a regulatory review system with these three attributes would not come without 
costs. The greatest assets of the Quayle Council--the active involvement of the Vice President 


and the ideological zeal of Hubbard, McIntosh, and other staffers--could be lost in a system that 


is overly reliant on OMB. This is why it is crucial that effective political leadership be 


institutionalized into any structure for overseeing administrative rulemaking. Inevitably, though, 
there is going to be a tradeoff between political responsiveness and a credible, viable system that 


is acceptable to the Congress. 


Structuring Interest Group Relations. If centralizing interest group access should not be 
a goal of presidents, how should they structure their relations with advocacy organizations? In 
Moe’s language, what institutional structure is congruent with the president’s incentives and 
resources? We suggest that congruence will be approached when the relationship between the 


White House and advocacy groups is structured along three guiding principles: 


1. Interest groups must be easily and immediately accessible for mobilizing and informing 
their members. The greatest value interest groups present to the White House is that they can 
help to mobilize public opinion on behalf of the president’s agenda. In an era where publicly 
selling his program is one of the most important requirements of the president’s job, interest 
groups represent a valuable resource that can be utilized to the White House’s benefit. The 
larger membership groups have considerable reach. One former White House aide marveled at 


the fact that the "The Realtors can send out half a million Mailgrams within 24 hours. If they 
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have a hundred target congressmen, they can get out 100,000 Mailgrams targeted by district."” 


The White House thus wants groups like the Realtors ready to activate their 
communications network, but at the same time doesn’t want the Realtors expecting that the 
White House is going to take care of all of its problems. The ideal structure for the White House 
is something analogous to the data on the hard disk of a computer: interest groups should be 
instantly available with just a few keystrokes but should otherwise remain dormant, waiting to 
be called upon. But how does the White House build a structure where the interest groups 
remain on disk, rather than becoming active on their own accord and overloading the White 
House with more demands than the president and his aides can handle? The next two principles 


provide part of the answer. 


2. The White House Should Keep Interest Groups in a Marginalized Position. This may 
seem counterintuitive. Shouldn’t the White House try to maintain and expand its supporting 
coalition by doing its best to make various constituencies feel highly valued by the president? 
For the White House interest group relations are a two-level game. For one level, rank-and-file 
members or identifiers with an interest group, the White House does want to communicate that 
it regards that constituency as something special. At another level, with Washington-based 
lobbyists, the White House wants them to feel highly privileged if allowed a small amount of 
access to the White House. To prevent overload, but to give interest groups some incentive to 
cooperate, the White House must allow the chance of access. This is why the OPL is structured 
as a nonpolicymaking body, but one that offers lobbyists the possibility that their pleas will be 
passed on to higher-level White House staffers who have the power to do something on their 
behalf. The White House is able to get away with this because in terms of what each side has 
to offer each other, the White House-interest group relationship is clearly asymmetric. What the 
White House can do for any individual interest group is much, much greater than what that 


interest group can do for the White House. 


Hillary Rodham Clinton and her health care task force demonstrated this strategy during 
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the period while it was formulating its reform proposal during the first months of the new 
administration. With over 700 health groups represented in Washington,” the task force could 
not possibly handle the lobbying onslaught it that faced. It coped with interest groups by taking 
a public stance that it wasn’t interested in hearing from any of them. (It did, of course, meet 


with group representatives when it suited its needs.) It went out of its way to publicly humiliate 


the AMA, thus weakening its leadership in the eyes of its members and, more importantly, 


communicating to all other lobbying organizations that they ran a high risk if they appeared to 
be unsupportive of the administration’s goals. The task force finally held a public hearing and 
dozens of groups were given the opportunity to speak--for three minutes each. The message to 
the lobbies was unmistakable: you need us a lot more than we need you, and when the train 


leaves the station you better be on board.” 


3. Interest Groups Should Not Be Led to Believe That Agency Decisions Can Be Appealed 
to the White House. This is the corollary of the principle that centralized regulatory review 
should not operate on the basis of interest group appeals. If the White House is seen as an 
appeals court in the rulemaking process, it unnecessarily weakens the authority of agencies and 
creates incentives for groups supportive of the administration to harden their bargaining position 
with the agency writing the rules. To keep groups marginalized, they must be led to believe that 
the White House is not likely to intervene on their behalf when they don’t get the regulations 
that they prefer. 
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Liberation Theology 


and Marxism: For and Against 


Introduction 

Since the late 19th century, Karl Marx has generated 
controversy. The dissemination of Marx’s ideas, the growth of 
political parties and movements based on those ideas, and the 
establishment of governments throughout the world purportedly 
guided by Marxist principles have yielded mixed results. Real 
gains in economic development through state-managed 
industrialization, literacy campaigns, and provision of health 
care have occurred from time to time. Frequently, however, the 
abuse of individual rights, including genocide and the 
persecution of religion, have also been justified by many of 
those same governments. Nevertheless, Marxist theory as an 
intellectual tradition has grown, evolved, metamorphosed, and 
permuted into a plethora of perspectives with often conflicting 
assessments of contemporary society. Thus, as with many 
traditions, it offers a virtual marketplace of critical 
paradigms. Adherents of liberation theology have often 
frequented this marketplace. 

Yet the recent collapse of several socialist regimes around 
the world appears poised to herald the apparent ascendancy, 


perhaps triumph, of capitalism and not Marxism. Nevertheless, 


economic poverty and political stagnation, if not oppression, 


continue throughout Latin America. For example, after billions 


of U.S. dollars were spent in an attempt to achieve certain 
political and military objectives in Central America, some 
observers argue that this region is worse off politically and 
economically than before U.S. intervention.1+ Indeed, social 
conflict may not have ceased at all with the abatement of the 
Central American wars of the 1980s; they may have merely shifted 
more emphatically to the economic front. 2 

To understand better the origins and dynamics of poverty and 
oppression, many liberation theologians have argued for the 
importance of incorporating Marxist analysis into their 


theologies. 


Of course, social analysis occupies only one part 
of a much broader panorama of intellectual, spiritual, and other 


theological concerns and issues dealt with by liberation 


theology. 4 Yet it is not an unimportant part. 


The unique contribution to theological development of 
liberation theology is its methodological approach known as the 
"hermeneutic circle"; the circle emphasizes the importance of 
"doing theology" through well-informed political activism.> of 
particular interest to social scientists and political theorists 
is the connection between the hermeneutic circle and social 
critique. The second step of the four-step circle requires that 
the religious individual committed to social justice (the first 
step) engage in "ideological suspicion" -- an academically 
responsible and thorough critique of those contemporary arguments 
that defend the disparate and harmful distribution of wealth and 
the attendant political oppression of the poor. Such a critique 


requires the use of contemporary social science. 
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To the extent, then, that liberation theologians include and 
take seriously social analysis, their fundamental assumptions 
about social science methodology must be taken seriously as well. 
As Rosino Gibellini noted, "In substance, the novelty of 
liberation theology consists in the acceptance of socio- 
analytical mediation within theological discourse."© Thus 
despite the rapid social and political changes occurring 
throughout the world, the primary focus of liberation theology 
has not changed from that of concern for liberating the 
impoverished and oppressed; in fact, as Daniel H. Levine points 
out, it even attempts "to embrace the diffusion of new core 
cultural notions about equality, activism, justice, and the 
nature of legitimate authority." 

One recently renewed debate centers on the viability and 
thus the advisability of using Marxist analysis at a time when it 
appears that Marxism has lost currency in a rapidly changing, 
post-Cold War world.® The end of the Cold War and the renewal of 
tribal, ethnic, and nationalist conflicts in many areas of the 
former Soviet Union and its client states suggest the irrelevance 


and thus impotence of Marxist theoretical claims about economy, 


state, and society.” Given the popular perception that a 


necessarily causal connection exists between Marx and his ideas 
and the failure of late-20th century Marxist regimes, many 
critics have faulted liberation theology for its openness to 


Marxist social science. 1° 


Consequently, the positive attitude 
toward Marxist social science by liberation theology intrigues 


philosophers, theologians, and social theorists alike. 
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One challenging question lacking consensus is whether or not 
Marxism is of a whole with inseparable parts. That is, does 
acceptance of one aspect of Marxism necessarily imply acceptance 
of all other aspects normally associated with it? More 
specifically, does liberation theology’s incorporation of Marxist 
social analysis necessarily require inclusion of all other 
prominent themes from the Marxist tradition, particularly that of 
advocacy of revolutionary violence? What are the moral and 
political implications? These questions are important when 
considering the value, if any, of Marxism for Latin American 
liberation theology with regard to the latter’s social 
objectives. 

Some critics argue that continued use of Marxist analytical 


techniques by liberation theology dooms prospects for any success 


in attempting to bring about social justice. According to this 


view, liberation theology has traveled down the wrong path and, 
as shown by recent events, must retrace its roots and rethink its 
priorities for social change. If it continues as usual, 
liberation theology will only prolong the despair it claims to 
want to alleviate. However, others insist that liberation 
theology was correct to incorporate Marxist analytical techniques 
into its methodology, but it did so ineffectively./? It is for 
this reason that liberation theology has failed to achieve its 
objectives. Thus poor theoretical reasoning through the 
misapplication of Marxian insights has caused liberation theology 
to miss opportunities to effect meaningful social change. 

This paper will explore an argument from the first set of 


critical concerns regarding the inadvisability of incorporating 


Marxist social science into liberation theology. 


New Choices for the 1990s? 


Many opponents have argued vigorously, and at times 
persuasively, that liberation theology has strayed into 
inappropriate terrain for plying a religious trade. For example, 
liberation theology’s critique of present economic conditions in 
Latin America demonstrates a fundamental misunderstanding of the 


proper approach to the production and distribution of national 


wealth. 23 Pointing out liberation theology’s support of 


socialism, and by implication the disastrous consequences of 
modern socialist regimes, others have even demanded that 
liberation theologians “offer apologies and public repentance" 


for their errant ways. 14 


But another critic, Paul E. Sigmund, 
claims to be generally sympathetic to the moral concerns of 
liberation theology, yet finds its methodological reliance on 
Marxist social science a detriment to achieving its goals.1° 
Sigmund presents a critical review of liberation theology 
for the 1990s in which he traces the evolution in the political 
thinking of liberation theologians since their emergence nearly 
two and a half decades ago. Early on liberation theology became 
naively enthralled with the prospect of socialist revolution to 
end the obvious abuses of capitalism and imperialism in Latin 


America. With their initial assessments of developmentalism in 


Latin America in the 1960s based on dependencia and Marxist 


theories of imperialism for empirical evidence, liberation 
theologians chastised First World capitalism for its failure to 


eradicate Third World poverty as promised. 1® And they praised 
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the potential of socialist revolution in the late 1970s and early 


1980s to bring about social justice.1? However, by the late 


1980s, says Sigmund, liberation theologians began to develop a 
sober realization of and appreciation for the complexity of and 
interrelationship between economics and politics. Now forced to 
consider more seriously the failings and limitations of existing 
socialist regimes and the intricacies of international and 
domestic economic and political development, liberation 
theologians are in a position to regain their better judgment and 
leave analyses of economics and politics to the secular world. 18 

For Sigmund, liberation theology’s methodology has been 
short-changed by accepting the hollow promise of Marxist social 
science. The narrowness of the use and application of Marxist 
analyses have only revealed, at best, a small part of the sources 
of oppression in modern complex societies. Liberation 
theologians have yet to deal effectively with certain crucial 
issues of moral and political philosophy that must be addressed 
to be compelling for consideration. Of particular interest here 
is Sigmund’s assessment of the leading liberation theologians’ 
use of Marxist social analysis during their "Marxist phase" from 
the mid-1970s through the 1980s.19 

Sigmund maintains that while the use of Marxist social 
analysis varies to some degree among the proponents of liberation 
theology, most of the theologians seem to share certain 


characteristics in their uses. 29 


For one, most are rather vague 
about the subject of their criticism; that is, their use of 


Marxism reveals little understanding of Marx’s writings as well 
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as of the dynamics of contemporary capitalism, on both national 
and international bases. In addition, most connect their rather 
vague critiques of capitalism with a call for an equally vague 
notion of socialism, again evincing little understanding of what 
a socialist economy and society would and should look like. 
Finally, most of these theologians support the call for violent 
revolution as the most appropriate and morally legitimate method 
for transition from the oppression of capitalism to the just 
society of socialism. These characteristics in the approach 
taken by these liberation theologians lead Sigmund to conclude 
that their understanding of Marxism is both intellectually and 
politically less than desirable. 


Furthermore, these theologians share several political 


values and commitments that Sigmund finds troubling. 71 For one, 


their assessment as a result of Marxist analysis of economic 
developmentalism of the post-World War II era has lead them to 
reject democracy, both contemporaneously as well as in the 
future. Furthermore, their use of Marxist analysis has also lead 
them to distrust certain fundamental principles of liberalism, 
particularly those of constitutional limits and restraints on 
political power. Relatedly, their adoption of the Marxist 
technique of dialectical thinking and commitment to praxis has 
lead them to reject any concept of, political philosophies 
supporting, and church teachings concerning individual rights. 
Thus as a result of their adoption of a Marxist approach to 
social analysis, liberation theologians are committed to class 


conflict, yet they have not resolved how to reconcile this 


‘commitment with traditional Christian ethics of non-violence. 


Finally, Marxist analyses have caused them to reduce the focus of 
their social critiques to the fundamental unit of class as the 
point of departure for explaining all societal exploitation. 

This reductionist approach, maintains Sigmund, ignores other 
fundamental social problems, such as those associated with race 
and gender bias. 

For Sigmund, liberation theology has manifested from its 
inception a fundamental conflict that it has yet to resolve: 

Gutierrez’s discussion of Christian community suggests a 

problem that was to dog the liberation theologians as their 

thinking developed -- the relationship between a 

conflictural [sic] and a cooperative model of society. The 

liberationists have borrowed from the Left a belief in 
conflicting interests and structural oppression as an 
explanation for poverty and oppression. Yet they also share 
the Christian belief in community and charity. The conflict 
is partially but not fully resolved .... 

The failure of leftist regimes and Marxist ideologies in the 
late 1980s in terms of the superiority of non-democratic 
socialism over its antecedent, argues Sigmund, has placed 
liberation theology at a moral crossroads: theologians must 
choose whether to continue down the path of Marxist social 
analysis with its assumptions of class conflict and its attendant 
call for revolution resulting in authoritarianism, or abandon 
Marxism and embark on the liberal path leading toward cooperative 
democracy; the former can only result in continued oppression, 
the latter, however imperfect, is superior to that of oppression 
and tyranny. Sigmund believes liberation theology is now 


surveying carefully the once-rejected democratic path. 24 But is 


it? In fact, does a crossroads really exist? 


One problem with Sigmund’s broad criticism is that, despite 
however vague and incomplete the use of Marxist social analysis 
by many liberation theologians may have been in their "Marxist 
phase," the identification of Marxism itself with anti-democratic 
government and opposition to individual rights is tendentious at 
best and ideologically polemical at worst. As others have 
pointed out, Sigmund’s characterization of revolution and 


democracy as polar opposites reveals his reliance on a false 


dichotomy. 2° Traditionally, the Marxist critique of capitalist 


society with its call for structural transformation has gone 
hand-in-hand with advocacy for popular, democratic participation. 
Indeed, such advocacy may include respect for constitutional 
frameworks and recognition of individual rights to be protected 
by those frameworks. Under current conditions, though, Marxists 
argue that certain, self-serving centers of political and 
economic power have abused constitutional arrangements and 
interpreted individual rights to the benefit of a powerful elite 
and to the detriment of the vast majority of poor and oppressed 


in Latin America. 2° 


To the extent that Marxism has been useful 
in pointing out the shortcomings of capitalism in terms of the 
abuse of power, it may serve a useful purpose in arguing for both 
structural transformation and the implementation of democratic 
processes in Latin America. But can an understanding of Marx be 
found that supports a commitment to both structural 


transformation and democratic processes? If so, then Sigmund’s 


dichotomy is indeed artificial.?’ 


Marx 
| 
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When reading Marx, immediate attention is brought to his 
criticism of the presence of unjust social conditions as a result 
of industrialization. These unjust conditions originate from the 
social relations attendant to economic production. The relations 
contribute to the problems of alienation attributable to the 


presence of property claims, claims of private control and 


ownership of the means of production by a few.°8 until these 


claims and conditions are superseded by democratic control, 
argues Marx, political society will continue to engage in policy 
making on behalf of, if not at the behest of, property holders. 
Thus political transformation can only be accomplished with the 
transformation of the economic base. It would appear, then, that 
socioeconomic transformation or revolution and democracy may 
indeed be not only compatible but contingent upon each other for 
success. 

Nevertheless, those who denigrate the use of Marxist social 
science tend to seize on the failure of Marx to predict 
accurately the demise of capitalism and the ushering in of 
socialist consciousness as the forerunner to communism. With the 
collapse of the Soviet Union, this criticism of Marx finds even 
greater support. Such a criticism assumes, of course, that the 
Soviet Union accurately reflected and portrayed Marx’s intentions 
and theories. Many scholars, including Marxist scholars, have 
challenged the applicability of "Marxist," "socialist," and 
"communist" as appropriately descriptive labels to be placed on 
Soviet society and its policies. 

But to what extent, if any, is Marx’s historical analysis 


inseparably linked to his class or social analysis? That is, if 
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his historical analysis is flawed, does it follow that his social 
analysis, too, is flawed? Perhaps it is only to the extent that 
the two are necessarily and causally connected in addition to the 
assumption of flawed historical analysis that criticism of Marx’s 
social analysis finds validity as well. But what if the 
criticism of Marx based on his failed predictions may be 
understood better as one of demonstrating the flawed nature of 
Marx’s historical analysis only? Can a liberation theologian use 
Marx’s approach to social analysis without being bound to accept 
Marx’s historical analysis and thus shown to be errant in choice 
of social science methodology? 

The question of historical analysis focuses on Marx’s often 
asserted claim that a historical dialectic involving certain 
forces linked by contradictory aims drives in a particular 
direction the development of society and its economic base with 
the attendant political superstructure. For example, within 
capitalist arrangements, the logic of economic development 
demands that the industrial working class or proletariat provide 
greater contributions in the form of increasing surplus value for 
the bourgeois owners of the means of production. 29 Yet this 
increase in surplus value occurs as a result of increasing 
efficiency in the workplace, including the reduction of employee 
wages. 

Simultaneously, then, economic productivity increases while 
consumption decreases; that is, the employees have diminished 


capacity to consume the products produced -- the infamous problem 


of over-production and under-consumption. 29 This, in turn, 
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‘should force the owners to lower productive output; yet the logic 


of capital accumulation and expropriation of surplus value cannot 
be abandoned. The inexorable dynamic of capital accumulation 
forces smaller businesses to succumb to larger corporate 
entities, and eventually the smaller of these to be merged with 
the largest. In the meantime, the wage-earning class, the 
proletariat and others, continues to grow as the last vestiges of 
the middle class and the petty bourgeoisie, too, slip into that 
of wage-earners, with wages that continue to be reduced. 

Ultimately, as socioeconomic conditions worsen and the true 
interests of the working class are realized, the owners, whose 
legitimacy was based on the private ownership of property 
supported and defended by the legal institutions of the state and 
its near monopoly on the use of violence, are finally displaced 
by the proletarian revolution of the working class.?1 The 
working class, then, as the new owners of capital, arrange 
decision making within the firm according to political democratic 
values and social values of mutual respect and assistance, both 
sets of values having been developed and inculcated while 
suffering under the oppressive capitalist regime? -- thus the 
simultaneity of social conflict and democratic aspirations. 

Yet despite Marx’s marshaling of evidence and his intricate 
theoretical depositions that supposedly showed the logic and 
dynamics of capitalist arrangements, the proletarian revolution 
never materialized in the most industrialized and capitalist of 
nations. The failure of revolution has required committed 
Marxists to search for explanations to keep his historical 


analysis viable. 
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Marx had little to say on the possibility that this 
seemingly historical dynamism can be diverted. He did hint that 
the state may find ways to alleviate the conditions of the 
working class so as to stave off the possibility of social 


unrest. 


The development of a welfare state would have the 
purpose of protecting and advancing the interests of capital. 
Should the welfare state arise, would this invalidate Marx’s 
historical analysis? And what of his social analysis? 
Several attempts have been made, of course, "to rescue" 
Marx’s historical analysis. For example, for one second- 


generation Marxist, V.I. Lenin, Marx’s assessment of history need 


not be diverted nor abandoned, but only explained in terms of the 


dynamics of international political economy; Marx had simply 


neglected to continue his analysis. 4 


According to Lenin, the 
owners seek new markets, including many in the Third World, for 
the exportation of commodities, and later for the reproduction of 
capitalist arrangements abroad. The prominent emergence of 
finance capitalists and the development of imperialism as the 
highest stage of capitalism created "super profits" to be 
exported to home countries. This in turn provided the financial 
support of the welfare state: a temporary but crucial stop-gap 
measure in the historical dialectic of social development. 

To continue with this theme, the hegemonic control over 
society’s education and the inculcation of bourgeois values of 
materialistic individualism and consumerism have convinced the 


working class and growing middle class to sue for increased 


wages, the burden borne by the creation of super profits as a 
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‘result of exploitation in the Third World, at the expense of 


democratic control of the means of production. Nevertheless, 
argued Lenin, unbeknownst to the captains of industry and their 
lackeys in the welfare state, the logic of capital accumulation, 
the falling rates of profits, the impoverishment of the working 
class, the development and realization of true class 
consciousness, and the overthrow of the bourgeoisie with the 
establishment of socialist society would eventually occur. Thus, 
believed Lenin, Marx had been rescued. Whether or not Marx’s 
understanding of history has been rescued by Lenin is indeed 
debatable. Yet even if Lenin’s modifications do not rescue 
Marx’s historical assessment, notice that Marx’s social analysis 
remains intact. 

The reading of Marx above offers only a brief review 
focusing on the link between economics and politics as it relates 
to history, neglecting other dimensions of the larger tradition 
of Marxist thought. The point is simply to suggest that there 
exist various approaches to understanding and modifying Marx’s 
assessment. What is it, if anything, about particular versions 
of social theoretical claims that makes their incorporation 
untenable by liberation theology? Obversely, can the Marxist 
tradition be understood as simply a collection of disparate 
musings and assessments based on loose interpretations of Marx’s 
own scattered writings, as opposed to demanding the tradition be 
understood as referring to a complete and systematic whole? For 
many liberation theologians, the former is readily acknowledged. 
Now if, in fact, there do exist many types of Marxism from which 


to choose, which choice best suits the needs of liberation 
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theology and avoids the anti-democratic end of which Sigmund 
warns? 

In a recent essay on liberation theology, David McLellan 
implicitly recognized the Marxist tradition as a conglomeration 
of diverse intellectual orientations with strains of family 
resemblances. He discussed three orientations or types of 


Marxism that liberation theologians have referred to when 


defending their adoption of Marxist social analysis.?° The first 


type understands Marxism as a particular "sociology" that has 
produced a scientific explanation of the dynamics of modern 
society. The second type understands Marxism as "a form of 
socialism" with a more just end in mind for society than 
presently exists. The third type understands Marxism as "an 
overall philosophy" that explains all of reality. Liberation 
theologians, notes McLellan, anxiously maintain that the first 
type offers much of value for understanding contemporary society; 
the second type offers limited acceptability in terms of their 
own goal of genuine socialism; and the third type finds little 
support, primarily because of the orthodox Marxist emphasis on 
atheism and materialism. ?® 

Using McLellan’s types, the number of potential combinations 
increases significantly the probability for achieving 
compatibility between Marxism and religion in terms of both a 
priori assumptions and consequences. For example, when 
understood as overall philosophy, Marxism has something to say on 


most subjects, both normative and technical, including religion. 


In the process, its promulgation of atheism and materialism has 
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" been denigrated by religious believers. If indeed Marxism 


entails a commitment to atheistic assumptions about creation and 
to materialistic or non-spiritual assumptions about human 
existence, then it would appear that the theological adoption of 
Marxist analysis in whatever form would be incompatible with 
religion, as it must necessarily and ultimately result in the 
destruction of religion. ?7 On the other hand, as McLellan 
notes, Marxism need not be understood as an overall philosophy. 
If not, what are the implications for religion? 

Acceptance of McLellan’s types, then, suggests that Marx is 
not only open to various interpretations, but the interpretations 
themselves may have various applications. Liberation 
theologians, too, understand Marx as more of a source of ideas on 
what to study with techniques on how to study, rather than as a 
systems builder open to only one strict interpretation with a 
narrowly-defined application. If the above overview of Marx is 
legitimate and accurately portrays liberation theology’s 
understanding, then Sigmund’s own understanding of Marx as it 
applies to liberation theology appears incomplete. Consequently, 
his criticism of liberation theology for adopting Marxist social 
analysis lacks support, at least with regard to the supposed 
dichotomy between democracy and revolution. To understand better 
Sigmund’s error, it will help to see one prominent liberation 


theologian’s view of Marxism. 


Liberation Theology and Marxism 
One of the most widely known and celebrated theologians of 


liberation is Leonardo Boff of Brazil. In a recent publication 
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containing a collection of his essays, Boff first explains how 


liberation theology perceives Marxism and then defends 


its limited utility. 38 After briefly explaining the politically- 


motivated fear of Marxism from both the capitalist world and the 
institutional Church, Boff then refers to two papal encyclicals 
defending the possibility of religious individuals learning about 
the secular world from Marxism: Pope John XXIII’s Pacem in Terris 


(1963) and Pope Paul VI’s Octogesima Adveniens (1971) .39 


Relying primarily on Paul’s four categories of distinction 
within the Marxist tradition, Boff discusses the merits of four 
types of Marxism. The first type, "Marxism as a historical 
practice of class struggle," refers to the advocacy of and 
support for the overthrow of the dominant and oppressive 
capitalist class by the subservient and oppressed working 
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class. The goal of the just economic order as Marx understood 


and advocated and as supported by Boff, is that of the 
establishment of new social relationships based on the 
"socialization of the means of power" in politics and the 
"ownership of the means of production" in economics. As 
explained earlier, Marx argued for the abolition of private 
property as a step toward the implementation of democracy. 
Furthermore, this attempt would most likely result in violence. 
According to Boff: 


Christians too wage this struggle. . .. They too are 
committed to a liberation that will generate a genuine 
social partnership and a political voice for all. ... 
Rather than seeking confrontation with the oppressor (in the 
analytic not the moral sense), a Christian will seek to 
reach that oppressor’s conscience by every means, nonviolent 
if possible, otherwise with that degree of violence 
justified by ethical criteria and for one reason or another 
inevitable. 
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The second type discussed by Boff is "Marxism as an economic 
and political practice."42 This refers to the actual 
implementation of socialism. In solidarity with modern attempts, 
Boff notes that the first Christians were socialist in their 
communal practices. However, he does not believe that this 
Christian heritage justifies all contemporary regimes that refer 
to themselves as "socialist"; it only justifies the Christian’s, 
and liberation theology’s, call in principle for socialism as a 
more just socioeconomic arrangement than capitalism. 

Boff argues that liberation theology completely rejects the 


third type: "Marxism as a theoretical (philosophical) 


practice."43 This type of Marxism grows out of a commitment to 


radical philosophical materialism that had its genesis in 
Friedrich Engels’s development of "dialectical materialism." 

This form of materialism denies any transcendent existence beyond 
that of the socioeconomic experience of the human condition. 
Thus, says Boff, it is antithetical to Christianity’s philosophy 
of spirit. 

Finally, Boff discusses the fourth type: "Marxism as 
historical materialism" or "scientific Marxism."*4 This is the 
method by which Marx proposed a scientific assessment of 
historical development and social processes. Less interested in 
the consequential claims of history and more in the scientific 
enterprise itself, Boff makes it clear that like any scientific 
theory historical materialism must itself be assessed as to its 
validity. Boff defends the use of "scientific Marxism" by 


referring to the now-conventional understanding of the 
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relationship between science and faith as worked out by Thomas 


Aquinas: 

In science, the only valid explanation is the one that best 

explains the problems addressed by a given science. The 

medievals themselves laid down rules for a correct 
relationship between science and faith. To the extent that 
it reveals the truth of things, science is regarded as an 
instrument of God himself, who is the supreme Truth. 

Whether or not the practitioner of the science happens to be 

a believer is beside the point.? 

Given liberation theology’s commitment to the poor and 
oppressed, a commitment based on a particular biblical 
understanding of the relationship between humankind and God, a 
scientific and true understanding of the sources and causes of 
poverty and oppression is necessary. In present Latin America, 
liberation theology finds this type of Marxism as "imminently 
valid in its criticism of capitalism and its proposition of 
socialism." What should be noted here is Boff’s emphasis that 
the religious commitment comes prior to the selection of a 
scientific methodology to understand contemporary society, as is 
consistent with the second step of the hermeneutic circle. To 
the extent that Marxism as science yields insights into the 
workings of present-day economics and politics, it can and should 
be used. Boff concludes that "Today we are gradually coming to 
understand that Marxism and theology not only do not contradict 
each other, they require each other. "46 

If Boff is correct in his understanding and application of 
Marxism, the value of using types one and four (i.e., "Marxism as 
an historical practice of class struggle" and "scientific 


Marxism," both corresponding to McLellan’s first type of Marxism 


as "sociology"), permits liberation theology to avoid the 
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pitfalls of which Sigmund warned. First, the supposed dichotomy 


between revolution and democracy has been dissolved. Marxist 
social analysis calls for resolution of class oppression through 
the revolutionary democratization of political and economic 
processes. With proper considerations liberation theology can 
proceed to apply Marxist analysis to present social conditions in 
Latin America without necessarily resulting in totalitarianism of 
the left. Structural transformation and the implementation of 
democratic processes, then, are sequential steps on the road to 
socialism, not polar opposites. And to achieve socialism, 
violent revolution may or may not be necessary. In the event 
that violence is unavoidable, liberation theology would draw on 
time-honored traditional arguments from Christian moral 
philosophy for behavioral guidance. 

Furthermore, liberation theology’s approach to Marxism does 
not require it to assume a causal connection between historical 
analysis and social analysis. Through its narrow application of 
Marxist techniques as social science, liberation theology is not 
obligated to abandon Marx’s apparently useful insights into 
economic and political dynamics should history develop ina 
direction not anticipated by Marx. 

To the extent that he represents the general attitude of 
liberation theologians sympathetic to Marxist analysis, Boff 
leaves only a vague hint at a further concern that results from 
liberation theology’s methodology. That is, if class dynamics is 
not the fundamental determinant of oppression and if class 
conflict is not a necessary component for achieving socialism -- 


both criticisms made by Sigmund -- then on what does or should 
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Marxism focus, as understood by liberation theology? 


Culture, Religion, and Marxism 

Once the relationship between liberation theology and 
Marxism is examined, it should be clear that crucial differences 
exist between liberation theology’s use of Marxism and other 
secular uses of the same. Two important differences between them 
is liberation theology’s use of the hermeneutic circle and its 
selective adoption of Marxist techniques for social analysis. 

The first difference has to do with liberation theology’s 
methodology relying on the hermeneutic circle that requires a 
moral commitment as the initial point of departure for any 
reflection on and critique of society. In this regard, according 
to Otto Maduro, liberation theology has reversed the typical 
Marxist approach to analyzing the dynamics of the state. 48 
Unlike orthodox Marxism, liberation theology begins its social 
critique by placing society within the broader context of 
religious culture, as opposed to placing religion within the 
context of society and its economic base. In this way, religious 
concerns and categories will determine, a priori as indicated by 
the hermeneutic circle, the appropriate degree to which Marxist 
analysis can and will be applied. Thus religion is in control of 
the Marxist tradition, not the reverse. 

Free from assuming a materialist cosmology, liberation 
theology has engaged in what Maduro refers to as the "plundering" 
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of Marxism. It has approached the Marxist tradition, not as a 


body of moral philosophy that must be revered and held "sacred," 


but as simply a set of tools that happen to contain within them 
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useful items for analyzing Latin American social conditions. 
Furthermore, where needed, liberation theology has even modified 
certain aspects of the Marxist tools to meet better its own 
objectives. In effect, then, for orthodox Marxists, liberation 
theology is guilty of "desacralizing" the true "faith." At the 
same time, to the chagrin of conservative critics, liberation 
theology has "desatanized" Marxism. 

Furthermore, the use of the hermeneutic circle with its 


second step of social critique provides the religious individual 


with the opportunity to assume his or her role as an agent of 


social change. As Maduro points out, 
Individuals appear in [Latin American liberation theology] 
as agents of reflection, decision and action, capable of 
grasping, criticizing and (at least partially) overcoming 
and transforming their social, class’ structures. Therein, 
theological reflection is viewed as a privileged avenue 
through which such processes can take place, leading to the 
empowerment of the oppressed in their revolutionary 
struggles. 
Again, in contradistinction to the orthodox Marxists, the 
revolutionary class need not be made up of the proletariat, but 
may come from peasants and any others impoverished and oppressed 
as well. 
Furthermore, reliance on "religious creativity," argues 
Maduro, goes far in affirming the ability of the oppressed to 


create a just culture of their own. 21 


Rather than relying on one 
ideological perspective from which to remake the world, the 
oppressed are free to create a new world through their 
methodology, not preordained ideology, of liberation. 


Revolutionary changes may occur as a result of radical religion 


and its assessments, rather than with emphasis on developing 
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appropriate class consciousness as tied to economic conditions. 
As a result, religion will not disappear with the dissolution of 
capitalism and private property, as argued by the orthodox 
Marxists, but will continue to be the source of an authentic 
cultural base for the reconstruction of society upon a proper 
social ethic. 

Notice that Maduro’s discussion emphasizes the value of 
liberation theology’s methodology, corresponding to the place of 
social analysis in Marxism. Liberation theology emphasizes the 
incorporation of social analysis, not the historical dialectic, 
in its critique of Latin American conditions. It rejects the 
historical analysis based on dialectical materialism present in 
Marx and orthodox Marxists after him. This point has not been 
lost on other theorists. 

James V. Spickard, for example, argues that liberation 
theology actually fulfills the requirements for doing proper 
social analysis of one important school of thought or tendency of 


the Marxist tradition: Hegelian Marxism. > 


By the early 20th 
century, he notes, Marxism had broken into three general 
tendencies: Social Democrats or Revisionist Marxism (e.g., Eduard 
Bernstein), orthodox Marxism (e.g., Lenin), and Hegelian Marxism 
(e.g., Georg Lukacs). The Revisionists focused on the political 


problem of "oppression" by attempting to strengthen and expand 


democratic institutions and processes, while the orthodox 


Marxists worried about the economic problem of "exploitation" and 


thus emphasized the immediate need for socialism. However, 


centering on the cultural problem of "domination," Hegelian 
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‘Marxists and later their heirs of the Frankfurt School recognized 


the shortcomings of emphasizing historical or eschatological 
analysis over immanent social analysis. °° 

In particular, says Spickard, Georg Lukacs argued that the 
eschatological forecasts of Marx had not been realized and were 


in serious error.>4 


More importantly, an immanent social 
critique should focus on the dynamics that shape cultural values 
of domination. A proper understanding of the force of culture 
will reveal the potential for and possibility of revolutionary 
change in oppressive societies. According to Spickard, 
liberation theology provides exactly the kind of analysis for 
Latin America that the Hegelian Marxists deem most needed, while 
leaving the issue of eschatology to that of the institutionalized 
church with its spiritual interpretation, and not to Marx with 
his dialectical materialist interpretation. °° With this 
refinement in its use of Marxism, hardly the temporary "phase" 
suggested by Sigmund, liberation theology has been in a position 
to develop "a democratic social movement that would usher in a 
truly human society.">® 

Another distinction exists between orthodox Marxism and 
liberation theology. Notice that Marxism as "science" -- as a 
tool to understand the dynamics of present social conditions -- 
coincides with liberation theology’s general understanding of the 
use of "ideology.">/ That is, ideologies are to be used as a way 
of "building a bridge" from the unjust present to the just 


future. 


This, too, is in opposition to orthodox Marxism. The 
latter makes a distinction between "truth" and "ideology," with 


truth resulting from scientific inquiry that will dispel the 
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"false consciousness" or class-based explanations or ideologies, 
including religion, that justify oppression. Liberation theology 
argues that scientifically-determined truth is a function of the 
methodology applied, which is itself determined by the moral 


commitments preceding its application. >»? 


Summary 

As noted at the beginning, the collapse of the former Soviet 
Union and other socialist regimes has brought to the fore the 
question of the validity and value of Marxism. And the future of 
Marxism may also call into question the future of those who 
employ it. In this vein, neo-conservative critics, such as Paul 
Sigmund, have called on liberation theology to abandon its 
appropriation of Marxism, especially given the latter’s tendency 
toward conflict and revolution as opposed to cooperation and 
democracy. 

Yet it is not clear from Marx’s own ideas as well as the 
history of the Marxist tradition that Sigmund’s assessment can be 
wholly defended. Certainly many liberation theologians, such as 


Leonardo Boff, would agree with his moral concerns but disagree 


with his theoretical assessment. In fact, they argue that a 


careful selection and application of Marxist techniques for 
social analysis may well satisfy democratic aspirations. Such an 
endeavor must, of course, maintain the primacy of religious 
values and social commitments prior to the selection process. 
Contemporary social theorizing over the just society can 
only be done in a meaningful way within the context of a broader 


understanding of human behavior, the role of the state, the value 
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of citizenship, and the purpose of existence itself. Questions 
concerning these issues find proper responses within the 
structure of particular cosmologies. But what happens when that 
cosmology encounters inexplicable phenomena and anomalies that 
demand resolution? What are the implications for the 
cosmological overview in terms of its being in danger of 
collapsing or being modified? More specifically with regard to 
state, society, and culture, what new or alternative 
understanding must be considered? 

Current debates continue over the place, if any, of Marxism 
in serious social science. These debates have resulted from 
differences over the most appropriate paradigm to use for 
understanding better the relationship among state, society, and 
culture. Out of this "paradigmatic conflict" have emerged 
several alternative approaches for its resolution. Typically, 
with the success of a new paradigm, a new tradition will emerge 


and, to the extent that it finds sufficient adherents, may demand 


recognition as a legitimate alternative to present explanations 


or paradigms about the social world. 

Liberation theology has emerged out of this paradigmatic 
conflict to bring another argument to the table for political, 
intellectual, and scholarly consideration. Religious 
traditionalists and progressives as well as political liberals 
and conservatives continue to debate the merits of liberation 
theology’s alternative methodology to developing a new religious 
tradition, a methodology that includes the adaptation of 


contemporary social science approaches and insights as well as 
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political activism. With regard to the importance of 
contemporary social science, the adaptation of Marxist techniques 
to analyze cultural domination may be the most challenging, 
extensively debated, and decisive legacy of liberation theology. 
In fact, the outcome of such an endeavor may well be the 
emergence of a novel intellectual, political, and prophetic 
tradition, even as both Marxism and religion are enriched. If 
the Marxist tradition can be accepted as referring to a large but 
disparate body of conflicting theories, as opposed to an all- 
encompassing cosmology, then the collapse of the former Soviet 
Union may not be relevant to the debate on Marxism’s demise. 
Indeed, the dissolution of the Soviet Union and its corruption of 
Marxist theory into a crude religious faith may be perceived as 


the beginning of a rejuvenated Marxism in a more applicable and 


sophisticated form. Likewise, religion, long nearly displaced by 


and often at war with secular nationalism, may find with 
assistance from liberation theology a new understanding of a more 
appropriate role to be taken in the cultural and political life 
of society. Either way, both will stand or fall on their 


theoretical merits. 
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Electoral Competition in House Primary Elections' 


Scholars of U. S. presidential elections devote at least as 
much attention to analyzing presidential primaries as they do to 
analyzing the subsequent general election. Indeed, the primaries 
are often regarded as more interesting to study than the general 
election because of their greater theoretical complexity. In any 
event, studies of presidential elections almost inevitably begin 
with an analysis of the primaries. It is the results of the 
primaries that determine who the contestants are in the general 
election, and thus shape the nature of the contest in the general 
election. Describing the general election while ignoring the 
primaries would provide little understanding of who occupied the 
White House, what policy positions he or she chose, and why he or 
she won. 


Yet scholars of congressional elections routinely ignore 
primary elections, even though primary elections play just as 
important a role in congressional elections as they play in 
presidential elections. Congressional primaries lack the dynamic 
aspect of presidential primaries that is provided by the sequence 
of presidential state primaries. Nor are they as well publicized. 
Nonetheless congressional primaries are more similar to 
presidential primaries than they are dissimilar. 


The basic decision process of a potential candidate making up 
his or her mind about entering a primary is similar. Potential 
candidates weigh the costs and benefits of entering against the 
other opportunities they may pursue. Although some candidates 
emphasize goals other than winning, most candidates enter the race 
because they hope to win and they believe the probability of 
winning is sufficiently large to make the race worthwhile. In 
calculating whether to enter the race these potential candidates 
must consider the resources they bring to the race, such as the 
advantages of holding current office, and the use that can be made 
of these resources to obtain money, publicity and support to build 
a winning primary and general election constituency. 


In the early stages of a campaign, candidates face varying 
degrees of uncertainly about who their primary opponents, if any, 
may be and who their general election opposition may be. In open 
primaries (those lacking incumbents seeking reelection) the 
strength and number of primary opponents is largely shaped by the 
value of obtaining the nomination, that is, how favorable the 
general election prospects appear to be, and by the institutional 
structure of the primary. If the party has good prospects of 


'I would like to thank Bob Biersack of the Federal Election 
Commission for providing much of the data upon which this survey 
and analysis were based. I would also like to thank the House and 
Senate primary candidates who responded to the survey for their 
thoughtful answers. 
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winning the general election, and there is no incumbent in one’s 
own party to defeat, then more candidates are likely to come 
forward to seek the nomination. Further, the easier it is for a 
candidate to get on the primary ballot and the more equally 
candidates are treated, the larger the number of candidates we 
would expect to seek the nomination. 


Unequal treatment can be a result of the legal structure. For 
example, the presidential campaign finance structure is designed in 
part to make it more difficult for a candidate with a very 
localized geographic base to receive public funding. In 
congressional elections, parties in some states give top ballot 
position to the candidate who received the most votes at a party 
convention. On a more informal level, a coalition of party leaders 
may be able to restrict access to financial support, campaign 
workers and the votes of strong party loyalists to nonfavored 
candidates. The strength of such factors varies across states so 
that we find primaries in some states systematically attract more 
primary candidates, other factors being equal, than do contests in 
other states. 


Over time, the institutional factors shaping the campaigns 
have varied tremendously in both presidential and congressional 
campaigns. The institution of the direct primary has given 
tremendous importance to the role individual voters play in the 
nomination campaigns. Our understanding of the general election 
outcome largely rests on the responses of voters to the 
partisanship, ideology and character of the candidates. A similar 
understanding of the primary process is more complex. 
Multicandidate races are inherently more difficult to analyze. We 
must anticipate that voters will not simply vote for their most 
preferred candidate, a difficult enough problem to understand, but 
may consider the electability of a candidate and cast a vote for a 
less preferred but more electable candidate. Further, the cue of 
partisanship, the best predictor of a vote in a general election, 
is not even present in the primary, and that of ideology may be 
reduced in importance both because the candidates are more similar 
in ideology and also because the ideologies and issue positions of 
all the candidates may not be known to the voter. 


Despite these complexities, and the difficulties they pose for 
analysis, we have often made some assumptions about the impacts of 
primaries on general elections. For example, primary voters are 
often thought to be more extreme than general election voters, and 
the need to appeal to these voters has been given as one 
explanation for the ideological divergence of general election 
candidates. Empirically this assumption has not been examined on 
the congressional level, nor do we know how or whether obvious 
factors in primary contests, such as the number of candidates, 
affect the ideological makeup of the general election contest. 


In comparison to presidential elections, congressional 
elections, by virtue of the large number of elections occurring 
every two years, provide greater leverage for testing hypotheses 
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about the way primary elections work. In order to use presidential 
elections to test hypotheses we must aggregate presidential 
elections over time. Yet the legal, cultural and political 
structures are constantly changing and the total number of cases in 
the directly primary period is still quite small. 


The reason that congressional primaries are ignored is not 
because they have been thought to be uninteresting theoretically, 
but because it is extremely difficult to obtain the information 
needed to analyze primary elections. It is difficult enough to 
obtain information on, for example, the liberalism-conservatism of 
a losing non-incumbent candidate in the general election. 
Obtaining that information on all the primary contestants is 
generally not even considered. 


This analysis is primary based on a limited amount of publicly 
available data on all the major party primary candidates. In 
addition some limited use is made of a survey of 530 non-incumbent 
major party House primary candidates in the 1992 election. Major 
party candidates who received less than 5% of the primary vote were 
not surveyed, although they are retained in the analysis that uses 
contextual data. Such candidates could have little impact on the 
final outcome and were not themselves serious candidates. (Both 
House and Senate candidates were surveyed though this paper is only 
based on the House survey because the Senate survey is still in 
progress.) The results presented here should be considered 


preliminary. (House surveys are still being received, although it 
is unlikely the final numbers or response rate will be much larger 
than those reported here.) The 530 surveys represent a response 
rate of 41%. Candidates for whom no current address could be 
located are included as nonrespondents in the calculation of the 
response rate. Thus this is an excellent response rate for a mail 
survey. (Two mailings and a reminder postcard were sent.) 


This paper focuses on some of the most basic contextual 
characteristics of primary elections. As a preliminary to 
understanding primary election outcomes, it is necessary to 
understand why candidates enter primary races. What goals are 
candidates trying to achieve? Given a candidate’s goals, what 
factors are important determinants of the decision to run for the 
House? 


The survey of candidates indicates that although some 
candidates who enter the race believe they are certain to lose, 
most candidates believe they have a chance of winning, and that 
chance is the primary reason that they are running for office. 
Thus their decisions to run for office are influenced by factors 
that determine the likelihood they will be elected. Two readily 
apparent factors are the partisan balance in the district and the 
presence of an incumbent running for reelection in their own or the 
opposing party. Further the resources the candidate brings to the 
race influence the election results. There are no perfect measures 


of candidate resources or candidate quality. The most frequently 
used measure is based on whether or not a candidate has held 
previous elective office. Here we will argue that a slightly more 
complex occupational measure is more useful than the simple 
dichotomy as a crude indirect measure of some of the resources that 
candidates bring to the election contest. All these factors thus 
affect the likelihood that potential candidates will decide to run 
for the House as well as affecting the likelihood of success if 
they do run. 


Congressional Primary Candidates. 


The popular image of House elections is typically one of an 
incumbent winning election easily, often without a primary contest 
or even a major party opponent. In 1992 few of the House races 
were uncontested. As shown in Table 1, only 19 of the 435 races 
(4%) consisted of one candidate winning election without opposition 
either in the primary or from a major party candidate in the 
general election. (Eighteen of these candidates were incumbents 
seeking reelection.) Ina further 17 districts (4%) one candidate 
faced opposition in the primary but not in the general election. 


Many candidates, however, were unopposed in the primary. In 
110 districts (25%) there were two general election major party 


candidates that had both been unopposed in the primary. In a 
further 158 districts (36%) one general election candidate was 
unopposed in the primary, but the other did have primary 
opposition. There were in total 417 contested primaries in the 435 
districts. Thus slightly less than half of the possible primaries 
were contested. 


These figures for 1992 almost certainly represent 
Significantly more competition than is usually the case in a 
congressional election year. Although there is no readily 
available record kept of the number of major party primary 
candidates, or their distribution in the primaries, the Federal 
Election Commission does provide information on the number of 
congressional campaigns filing reports in each election cycle. 
Their records show significantly more candidates filing reports in 
1991-1992 than in any of the other last eight elections. Almost 
1/3 more candidates filed reports in 1991-1992 than in the highest 
two previous election cycles, 1981-1982 and 1978-1980. The 
increases are even larger when compared to any of the intervening 
election cycles. Without analyzing the data carefully, we cannot 
determine how the increase in the number of candidates changed the 
nature of competition in the primaries or general elections. But 
it is doubtful that a change of that magnitude meant only that 
already contested primaries had more candidates without increasing 
the sheer number of contested primaries and general elections. 
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Three factors encouraged a large number of candidates to enter 
the 1992 contest. First, redistricting meant that many incumbents 
were running in substantially new districts, and some with less 
favorable partisan balances than previously. Also redistricting 
created new open seat districts. Second, an unusually large number 
of incumbents chose to retire. This was the last year incumbents 
could retire and retain their campaign chests for their own 
personal use. The House banking scandal created a perception of 
enhanced electoral vulnerability for others who chose not to run 
again. Finally, a major issue in the campaign was the belief that 
entrenched incumbents in Washington were a large part of the policy 
problem. Some sought to impose term limits on incumbents, others 
to defeat them directly. 


An underlying assumption of the preceding paragraph is that 
these factors have a major impact on the number of candidates 
entering primaries because most candidates enter with the goal of 
winning elective office. Indeed this is the case. Only 4% of the 
candidates surveyed believed they had no chance of winning. These 
candidates stated that they entered the race for the experience, to 
see what politics was like, to raise issues, to build the party or 
to prepare a base for future political campaigns. 


Only 10% of the candidates believed that their chance of 
winning was less than 1 in 10. Within this group, as their self- 
perceived likelihood of winning increases they are increasingly 
likely to say that they entered the race because they had a chance 
of winning. Though the odds were long the chance of winning was 
sufficiently large to make the race worthwhile. Two-thirds of the 
candidates thought that their chance of winning at the time they 
entered the race was better than one in four. Such a candidate 
might estimate a 50-50 chance of winning the primary and a 50-50 
chance of winning the general election if they succeeded in winning 
the primary. 


Finally, one-third of the candidates believed they had at 
least a 50-50 chance of winning the election. Since incumbents 
were not surveyed, these estimates are of course quite optimistic 
when compared with the actual results. We may modify the calculus 
of political participation (Riker and Ordeshook, 1973) to apply to 
the decision to enter a congressional race: 


+ D 


where V is the value of entering the race, P is the likelihood of 
winning election, B is the value of holding office, C are the costs 
involved in running and D are the benefits that accrue from 
entering that race that do not depend on winning. If V is greater 
than the value of the citizen’s perceived alternative opportunities 
(such as remaining a state senator, or practicing law), then the 
citizen will enter the race, otherwise he or she will not. If P is 
zero or very small, the rewards of D (experience, working for a 
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cause and so forth) are seldom great enough for many individuals to 
choose to enter the race. Thus we find very few individuals with 
low values of P in primary campaigns. It is only those individuals 
who, accurately or inaccurately, estimate high values of P who are 
likely to perceive the rewards of entry to be high enough to 
justify the costs. 


Who Wins House Elections. 


As we have seen in the preceding section, most candidates are 
optimistic about their chances of winning. In fact only 7% of non- 
incumbent major party primary candidates win office. One of the 
key determinants of success is previous political experience. 
Indeed many scholars use previous political experience, especially 
elective office holding, as a definition of a ‘quality’ candidate. 
(See Jacobson and Kernell, 1983.) Previous success in winning 
office is an indicator of the ability to win votes. Further, 
holding elective office provides experience and resources, such as 
a base of financial contributors, and supporters that are valuable 
in seeking House office. Thus we would expect to find that office 
holders have a substantial advantage in winning election to the 
House. 


The Congressional Quarterly Weekly Reports provided 
occupational information for virtually all of the House major party 
primary candidates in 1992. Using the CQ data we find that 74 of 
the 108? newly elected House members held current or former 
elective office when they decided to run for the House. The 
probability of winning was .21 among those who had held elective 
office compared to .03 among those who had not. 


A logistic regression was used to predict winning the election 
among those non-incumbents whose occupations were listed as current 
or former elective office holders. The independent variables 
consisted of the type of office. In addition a variable was 
included specifying whether the office was current or former. 


As we would expect, some types of officeholders have an 
advantage over others in seeking election to the House. It should 
be stressed that the results are based on small sample sizes and 
should be interpreted cautiously. However the results do make a 
great deal of theoretical sense. The estimated likelihoods of 
winning the election for each type of office are as follows: state 
senator, .38 (n=77), city council member, .27 (n=44), state office 
holder, .25 (n=13), state representative, .23 (n=111), mayor, .15 


2changes that occurred after the primary election that 
resulted in the election of new members are not reflected in these 
numbers. 
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(n=31), county elective office, .10 (n=11), county legislator, .10 
(n=37). In addition none of those holding elective school board 
positions (n=3), or elective judgeships won (n=5). In general, we 
would expect that the likelihood of winning would be a function of 
the prominence of the office, the match between the geographic 
boundaries of the office and that of the House seat, and perhaps 
also the opportunity to form relationships with interests in the 
House constituency. 


Further, as other scholars have argued, current office holders 
have an advantage in winning election over former office holders. 
Former office holders have a likelihood of winning of .6 to .7 of 
that of current office holders. Thus, for example, a former state 
senator has a likelihood of winning of .26 compared to a likelihood 
of .38 for a current office holder. The one exception to this 
ratio, is the former U. S. House member. Although sample sizes are 
quite small (n=11), none who sought election was successful. 


The small numbers of cases in some occupational categories 
does make estimation difficult. However, in another sense the 
small numbers of cases are interesting. In terms of the number of 
national office holders, there are surely disproportionately few 
school board members and county legislators running for the House 
compared to state legislators. This could conceivably reflect a 
low value that such individuals would place on winning election to 
the U. S. House, but it is far more probable that it reflects the 
lower probability that such individuals have of winning office 
compared to, for example, state legislators. Thus the lower 
probability of success produces a lower value of V in the calculus 
described in the preceding section and fewer individuals will 
decide to run for office. 


In total, former or current elective office holders (n = 345) 
comprise 24% of the major party non-incumbents entering primaries 
for the House, but comprise 69% of the newly elected House members. 
The remaining occupations (whether former or current) with 
reasonable sample sizes that have higher than average rates of 
success are: appointive office, .09 (n=53), political staff .07 
(n=29), attorney .06 (n=150), executive .06 (n=71), teacher .05 
(n=57), professor .05 (n=44), activist or lobbyist .03 (n=33). In 
addition party officials and reporters or broadcasters have quite 
high probabilities of success based on very small numbers of cases. 
The remaining occupations have, in total, a .005 probability of 
success. The remaining occupations (n = 641) comprise 45% of those 
who sought office. They constituted 3 of the 108 newly elected 
members. Thus a relatively small number of occupations account for 
97% of newly elected members. 


These findings certainly support the argument’ that 
officeholding is strongly related to the likelihood of success in 
winning office. Further the relationship between occupation and 
electoral success is not just a simple dichotomy between 
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officeholders and non-officeholders. As we saw in the preceding 
section the likelihood differs for different political offices and, 
further, it also differs for different nonofficeholding occupations 
as well. Lumping all nonofficeholders together would create a very 
large category of such variance that it would conceal important 
relationships between occupation and electoral success. 


The classification scheme that will be used here is a very 
crude one based on the empirical findings of electoral success 
rates. Elected officeholders, both current and former, certainly 
have the highest likelihoods of success. Our empirical findings 
suggest that appointive office holders and political party 
officials should be included in this category because these 
individuals have probabilities of election most closely 
approximating those of elected officials. Appointive officeholders 
have probabilities of success similar to lower level current and 
former office holders. Party officials seem likely to have 
electoral resources as substantial as most elected officials. (CQ 
only lists high level party offices.) In subsequent analysis 
these individuals will be grouped together in a category called 
officeholders. 


The second category consists of those occupations identified 
above as providing almost all of the remaining successful 
candidates. These occupations are: political staff, attorneys, 


professors or teachers, executives, political activists or 
lobbyists, and broadcasters or reporters. With the possible 
exception of the latter, they have middle range probabilities of 
election ranging from .07 to .03. Broadcasters and reporters and 
others of high celebrity visibility may have much higher 
probabilities but samples sizes are too small to provide any 
reasonable estimate. In the subsequent analysis these occupations 
will be analyzed as a group and will be referred to as moderate 
resource occupations. 


The final category consists of all remaining occupations. 
Collectively these occupations had quite low levels of success. 
There may be some small occupational groups included here that 
would belong in the former category if we had adequate sample sizes 
with which to estimate the likelihood of success of members of 
these occupations. Such misclassifications will have little or no 
impact on the analysis in this paper because of the small numbers 
of cases. 


Theoretically, of course, we would prefer to measure quite 
different variables altogether. Occupation is an indirect and 
certainly not terribly accurate measure of a variety of 
characteristics that are related to candidate quality. Some of 
these characteristics are personal: intelligence, physical 
appearance, social skills and so forth. Other characteristics are 
learned skills or knowledge or acquired resources, such as public 
speaking ability, knowledge of public issues, or accumulated 
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financial resources. Finally, other characteristics are based on 
the opportunities the individual has to development interpersonal 
relationships, especially ones local to the district. For example, 
the name recognition that a broadcaster, a sports hero or a state 
senator has is important to building a coalition of support among 
voters. An executive might know a wide range of community leaders 
through civic work. In an absence of these quite varied measures, 
occupation provides a very crude resource measure that does have 
substantial predictive ability regarding a candidate’s electoral 
prospects. 


When do challengers have the best chance of being successful? 


Although the resources an individual candidate brings to the 
race are important factors in determining who wins, there are also 
other factors beyond the control of an individual challenger that 
have a major impact on the likelihood he or she will be successful. 
First, over 90% of incumbents who seek reelection are successful. 
So the presence of an incumbent in the race reduces the chances 
that a challenger will succeed. Of course, some incumbents are 
weaker than others, often due to scandal or to a change in the 
partisan balance in the district. In general, few incumbents are 
defeated either in the primary or in the general election. 


Second the success of a candidate in the general election is 
strongly influenced by the partisan makeup of the district. 
Unfortunately there are no partisan breakdowns on constituencies 
available for the full set of House districts. The district 
presidential vote is often used as a rough proxy for either 
partisanship or ideology. (Partisanship and ideology are, of 
course, highly correlated.) A variety of studies have used the 
presidential vote to estimate measures of partisanship or ideology. 
(See, for example, Glazer, Grofman and Robbins, 1987.) In this 
analysis logistic regression was used to estimate the likelihood 
that a district would elect a Democrat or a Republican to the House 
(if no House incumbent ran) based on the 1992 presidential vote.? 
In the following analysis, a district was classified as Democratic 


? Logistic regression was used to predict the party of the 


winning House candidate in 1992. The independent variables were 
the difference between Clinton’s and Bush’s percentages of the two- 
party presidential vote in the district, a variable for Republican 
House incumbency (0 if no Republican incumbent was running, 1 if a 
Republican incumbent was running) and a variable for Democrat House 
incumbency (0 if no Democrat incumbent was running, 1 if a Democrat 
incumbent was running). Separate estimates were made for the South 
and for the Nonsouth. The estimated coefficients were used to 
calculate a probability for each district of electing a Democrat if 
the seat were open. 
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if an open seat Democrat candidate would have had at least a 2/3 
chance of winning, Republican if an open seat Republican candidate 
would have had at least a 2/3 chance of winning and otherwise 
competitive. In all 37% of the districts were classified as 
competitive. 


Table 2 shows the actual probabilities of election for each 
combination of competitiveness and incumbency for non-incumbent 
former or current officeholders. In Table 2 we see that both 
district partisanship and incumbency' status have’ strong 
relationships with the electoral prospects of political candidates. 
In an open seat district favoring the party of the candidate, a 
former or current officeholder has a .39 chance of being elected. 
If the district partisanship is unfavorable this chance is reduced 
to .13. The least favorable situation regarding incumbency is if 
the candidate faces an incumbent in his or her own party. Here 
also, even if partisanship is favorable, the likelihood of success 
is reduced to a similar value of .11. Note the absence of a 
percentage in the upper right cell of Table 2. It is certainly not 
due to chance that virtually no politicians contest races when the 
district partisanship is unfavorable and there is an incumbent of 
their own party in the race. 


For comparison with Table 2, Table 3 shows the election rates 
of candidates from the moderate resource occupations identified in 
the previous section as providing almost all of the remaining 
successful candidates. In comparing Tables 2 and 3, we note first 
of course that in every instance individuals in high resource 
occupations, officeholders, are more likely to be successful at 
winning election than are those in moderate resource occupations. 
We also see that partisanship is an important factor in success 
rates. Candidates in districts with favorable partisanship have 
about a .10 likelihood of winning compared with about a .02 
likelihood in the least favorable districts. The real difference 
in the two tables is in the incumbency effect. Among those with 
moderate resource occupations, challengers prospects vary little if 
at all from open seat contests to those containing either 
incumbents of the same or different party. Thus there appears to 
be no reason for these individuals to wait for an open seat 
opportunity in preference to challenging an incumbent. In 
contrast, officeholders appear to have a much better chance of 
winning if they wait for an open seat in a favorable district. 


We could construct the same table for individuals in low 
resource occupations. However, with only three individuals 
elected, all but two of the cells are zero. All of the elections 
do occur in the category of favorable partisanship, though not all 
of them are open seats. 
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The Decision to Run for Office. 


As we would expect based on Table 2, officeholders are likely 
to pick their contests quite carefully. We can see this in Table 
4, which shows the average number of candidates in a primary who 
are officeholders for each combination of incumbency and 
partisanship. We would expect that because of the high likelihood 
of success, open seat races with favorable partisanship would be 
most attractive to candidates. We see that an average of 2 
officeholders run in each primary of this type compared with .08 in 
the least favorable circumstance: facing an incumbent in ones own 
party in a district with unfavorable partisanship. In general 
individuals appear to be highly responsive to the strategic 
situation as measured by the likelihood of success shown in Table 
2. Overall, there is an excellent fit between the likelihood of 
success and the number of candidates who choose to run. 


The one possible exception is the frequency of challenges to 
incumbents in the candidate’s own party. There are fewer 
challenges, especially to an incumbent in a district with favorable 
partisanship, than we would expect from likelihood of winning as 
shown in Table 2. There are two possible explanations. First, 
such challenges are most likely to be made when incumbents are 
perceived as vulnerable in the primary election, and _ such 
vulnerable incumbents may be rather rare. Officeholders are most 
likely to run when vulnerability is perceived, producing estimates 
of the likelihood of success that are too large if applied to all 
incumbents of one’s own party. Thus there may be much less 
inconsistency than one would infer from Table 2 alone. 


Second, it is also likely that officeholders who consider 
challenging an incumbent in their own party are deterred by the 
belief among fellow partisans that such a challenge is 
inappropriate and fear being penalized for making such a challenge. 
(This belief was apparent in one survey commissioned by an 
incumbent Senator who was threatened with a challenge by a House 
member in his own party. The House member, who was shown the 
results of the survey, did not challenge.) 


Table 5 shows the same mean numbers of candidates for moderate 
resource occupations. We would expect and we do find less variance 
in the numbers shown for these individuals in comparison to the 
high resource officeholders shown in Table 4 because incumbency has 
little or no impact on their likelihood of success and partisanship 
has a more modest impact than it has for officeholders. Further, 
we see the same reluctance to challenge an incumbent in one’s own 
party. In addition, however, we see that challengers in moderate 
resource occupations are more likely than we would expect to run in 
open seats unfavorable to their party and less likely to run 
against incumbents of the other party in competitive districts. 
These candidates may be overestimating the importance of an open 
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seat relative to the partisanship of the district. Overall, there 
is a good fit between the likelihood of success and the number of 
candidates who choose to run. 


The decisions of politicians largely shape the competitive 

environment for nonpoliticians. Incumbents who choose to run again 
are rarely defeated, but other officeholders seeking to win their 
first election to the House are also formidable opponents. Banks 
and Kiewiet (1989) modeled the decision structure of an 
officeholding candidate and a nonofficeholding candidate as a two- 
person game. Each candidate had to decide whether or not to run 
against an incumbent or wait for an open-seat. The decision of the 
nonofficeholder had little impact on the likelihood that the 
officeholder would win. However, the decision of the officeholder, 
especially in an open race had a substantial impact on the 
nonofficeholder’s prospects. They identified reasonable 
circumstances when it was advantageous for the nonofficeholder to 
run against the incumbent rather than wait for an open seat. 
They looked at the number of candidates who chose to run and their 
rates of success as a function of whether there was an incumbent 
and or an officeholder in the race and found strong support for the 
argument that the decision to challenge an incumbent by a 
nonofficeholder was often likely to be a rational decision 
maximizing the likelihood of winning. 


Further Research. 


This paper is intended to be a starting point in analyzing 
congressional primaries. The analysis has focused on three of the 
most important variables that affect the determination of primary 
elections, the partisanship of the district, whether an incumbent 
is in the race and the challenger’s resources as measured by 
occupation, especially officeholding. Candidates who run for 
office predominantly have the goal of winning and their decisions 
can be understood as based on rational calculations of their 
prospects. This does not mean that every candidate has made an 
accurate assessment of their chances of winning, but that their 
decisions seem sensibly based on obvious political characteristics 
related to their prospects of winning. For example, fewer 
candidates challenge an incumbent than run in an open seat 
election. More candidates decide to run in districts where 
district partisanship is in their favor. 


Other contextual factors are clearly important in this 
decision. Some party structures, such as the convention system or 
New York’s arduous signature petition requirements act to reduce 
the number of candidates contesting primary elections. David 
Mayhew (1986) discussed the importance of these factors in his 
comprehensive book on the U. S. party system. Although these 
factors in their full complexity are difficult to quantify he 
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demonstrated their significance in determining the number of 
candidates contesting primaries. 


A regression analysis adding the effects of the convention 
system and New York’s petition structure to the incumbency and 
partisanship variables analyzed in this paper shows that the 
convention system used in 6 states does significantly reduce the 
number of candidates in the primary for both officeholders and for 
the selected occupations analyzed earlier. (The average number of 
candidates is reduced by .17 for high resource occupations and by 
-19 for moderate resource occupations.) By comparison with Tables 
4 and 5 we can see this is a substantial effect. Although the 
variable for NY is in the correct direction, the magnitude of its 
effect is much less and it is not statistically significant for 
either the high or moderate resource occupational groups. These 
results indicate that an inclusion of state party factors is 
clearly needed in the analysis. 


Further, most candidates surveyed stressed the importance of 
money in determining election outcomes. Methodologically it is 
difficult to determine the significance of money, but it clearly 
deserves serious attention, and will be included in future 
analysis. 


Finally, the ultimate goal of this analysis is to understand 
the choices that citizens make in the ballot booth when they chose 


which candidate to vote for in a primary election and the 
implications of their choices for ideological and _ issue 
representation in congress. 
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Table 1 


of Republican and Democratic Primary Candidates 


for Each of the U. S. House Districts 


Number of 
Republican 
Candidates 


Number of Democratic Candidates 


1 


2 


3 


4 or more 


4 or more 
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Table 2 


Likelihood of Winning Election to the House 


for Candidates in High Resource Occupations: 


Current and Former Non-incumbent Officeholders 


District 
Partisanship 


Open Seat 


Incumbent in 
other primary 


Incumbent in 
same primary 


Unfavorable 


(n=31) 


-05 (n=44) 


_(n=3) 


Competitive 


-27 (n=88) 


(n=58) 


.00 (n=16) 


Favorable 


-39 (n=96) 


(n=31) 


(n=38) 


Table 3 


Likelihood of Winning Election to the House 


for Candidates in Moderate Resource Occupations 


District 
Partisanship 


Open Seat 


Incumbent in 
other primary 


Incumbent in 
same primary 


Unfavorable 


.03  (n=36) 


-O1 (n=91) 


---  (n=7) 


Competitive 


.08 (n=51) 


.08 (n=77) 


-05 (n=21) 


Favorable 


-08 (n=40) 


.10 (n=29) 


-12 (n=41) 
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Table 4 


Average Number of High Resource Candidates 


per Primary Controlling for Incumbency and Partisanship 


District 
Partisanship 


Open Seat 


Incumbent in 
other primary 


Incumbent in 
same primary 


Unfavorable 


.67  (n=48) 


(n=189) 


.08 (n=37) 


Competitive 


1.57 (n=56) 


(n=131) 


.12 (n=135) 


Favorable 


2.00 (n=48) 


.89 (n=35) 


.20 (n=191) 


Table 5 


Average Number of Moderate Resource Candidates 


per Primary Controlling for Incumbency and Partisanship 


District 
Partisanship 


Open Seat 


Incumbent in 
other primary 


Incumbent in 
same primary 


Unfavorable 


-75 (n=48) 


.48 (n=189) 


.19 (n=37) 


Competitive 


.91 (n=56) 


-59 (n=131) 


.16 (n=135) 


Favorable 


.83 (n=48) 


(n=35) 


.22 (n=191) 


= 
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By 


What frightens me is that, as the ecological crisis becomes more severe, 
as the heat is turned up, as the pie we're all trying to split up becomes 
smaller, and more people are trying to get it, as people really begin to 
see that resources are not infinite, people are going to get very, very 
weird. 

-- Dave Foreman, founding member of Earth First! 
and The Wildlands Project 


We are now in the Age of Ecology. Environmentalists exhort and 
pressure us to incorporate their concerns into nearly every major policy issue 
and arena, and policymakers are compelled to listen. Specific positions are 
bitterly contested while environmental lobbyists and their opponents swell the 
ranks of the Washington-based special interests. Thirty years ago, we might 
have guessed that environmentalism would simply become more raw material 
for the American machine of liberal democracy. Distributive or redistributive 
politics would more or less take care of the environmental problem in the usual 
ways. 

But the Age of Ecology confronts us with new challenges and dilemmas. 
Environmental critiques of modern society go to the very heart of our political 
and economic organizations. Never before have we been confronted with such 
intractable problems, with threats that arise from within our own practices, 
and with such profound uncertainties over how to proceed. Environmental 
protection and restoration are not technically perplexing -- we probably had 
less of the requisite know-how to put a craft on the moon in the 1950s than we 
do to solve major environmental problems today. In our society, environmental 
problems are democratic dilemmas. The Age of Ecology requires us to build 
seemingly impossible bridges: somehow hundreds of millions of individual 
actors must learn the ecological consequences of their behavior; and somehow 
they must use their knowledge to choose wisely between painful tradeoffs. We 
must bridge the gap between local control over unwanted land uses and state or 
national interests; the long term costs of resource depletion and degradation 
versus short-term economic dislocations. All this must be achieved in a society 
that has grown so large and contentious as to be effectively gridlocked and 
incapable of widespread, meaningful deliberation. 

We have been warned of these challenges for at least the last 25 years. 
Economists, scientists, and other environmental analysts have written that 
society may be in store for a rude awakening if we address large-scale 
environmental problems with our cautious, incremental style of politics and 
policy. Our predicament, they all seem to agree, is that we move to action too 
slowly, we know too little, and our environmental policies are hopeless 
palliatives. And even when we think we know what to do, good policies are 
blocked by some interest or another. 

A "centralist" group of theorists writing about these dilemmas argues 
that we have one of two grim choices: we can continue business as usual and try 
to adapt to life in an impoverished environment, or we can abdicate democracy 
in favor of an all-powerful, but ecologically sensitive Leviathan.! “Decentralist" 
writers, on the other hand, urge us to devolve political power to small 


1 See Hardin, 1968; Heilbroner, 1974; Ophuls, 1977 and 1992. 


communities where all could "think globally and act locally," and thereby 
preserve --even restore -- democracy while saving the physical environment.2 

The centralist/decentralist debate has always been carried on at an 
abstract, theoretical level. For example, what should we expect a liberal 
political system, full of checks and balances, to yield? What are the 
environmental implications of free market ideologies? These questions explore 
the logical implications of choosing one political structure over another. And 
yet, writers like William Ophuls and David Orr stress that attidunal and value 
changes ("metanoia") must precede the transition to environmentally 
successful political structures. Thus, a critical step along the way to an 
ecologically sustainable polity is the transformation of citizens’ political habits 
and attitudes toward the environment. 

In this paper I examine two very different kinds of environmental 
problems to assess whether such a transformation is under way. I begin by 
casting the democratic dilemmas of the centralist/decentralist debate as a set of 
hypotheses about political participation. Table 1 lists these hypotheses. I then 
explore how well they describe political involvement in conflicts over forest and 
hazardous waste management in the western U.S. Finally, I suggest several 
factors that will be critical to the design of future efforts to overcome 
democratic dilemmas in environmental policy and governance. 


Table 1. Centralist and Decentralist Hypotheses 


Hypothesis #1, Crisis Leadership: If people perceive that they are in an 
environmental crisis, they will seek centralized leadership. 


Hypothesis #2, Local Control = Better Outcomes: People perceive that local control 
over environmental management results in more desirable environmental 
outcomes than central control (e.g., state and federal). 


Hypothesis #3, Outcome Determines Legitimacy: People who participate in the 
policy process over environmental dilemmas judge the value of their 
experience by what happens in the physical environment. 


Hypothesis #4, Participation Yields Control: People who participate intensively on 
environmental issues gain more control over environmental policy outcomes. 


Hypothesis #5, Technical Complexity Limits Participation: Technical complexity is 
used by experts to block or negate public participation on environmental 
issues. Similarly, non-experts affected by environmental controversies limit 
their own participation, because technical complexity intimidates them, and 
prevents them from identifying, and effectively advancing their goals. 


Hypothesis #6, Economics Limit Deliberation: Concerns over economic growth 
sharply constrain the scope and number of distinct environmental policy 
options that are seriously considered by participants in the environmental 
policy process. 


2 See Taylor, 1992; Eckersley, 1992; Orr and Hill, 1978; Sale, 1985; Schumacher, 1973. 
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The Empirical Cases: Forestry and Hazardous Waste Management 

Hazardous waste management (toxics) in California was chosen as the 
first example because it represents the claim that "the only important 
environmental issues are human health issues." The extensive public 
involvement in toxics issues also provides a "laboratory" to test these 
hypotheses. Hazardous waste management is also a bellwether issue: trends in 
participation over toxics issues may presage patterns in other environmental 
controversies. Toxic pollution has received a great deal of attention at all levels 
of the California economy and government largely because of highly publicized 
toxics crises and vigorous opposition mounted by citizens against landfills and 
treatment facilities near their neighborhoods (commonly known as the NIMBY 
-- Not-In-My-Back-Yard -- syndrome). 

The second example is the battle to save old-growth forests throughout 
the Pacific Northwest, focusing on northern California and Oregon. In the case 
of forests, human health is, at most, a vague concern caused by projections of 
ecosystem degradation years in the future. Forests also grow back when 
replanted, although not to their previous complexity and, arguably, not to their 
previous ecological value. Thus, it has been harder to call logging a "problem" 
for both economic and health reasons. The social and political polarization in 
the old-growth debate is very different from that of toxics, which leads to the 
question: can the politics of two very distinct environmental arenas shed light 
on the basic issues of democracy and environmentalism under investigation in 
this study? If they can, as is my premise, do the toxics and the old-growth 
conflicts affect democratic governance differently? 

To answer these questions, I conducted over 50 interviews, in person 
and by telephone, over an eleven-month period. Interviews generally lasted 
from one to two hours in length. The respondents were chosen because they 
were involved in one of the two environmental cases. "Involvement" included 
living in a neighborhood affected by hazardous wastes (either a site cleanup or 
treatment facility), or holding a full-time job affected by local environmental 
controversies or a position directly related to environmental issues (e.g., in a 
resource agency or as a lobbyist). 

Twenty-eight interviews were conducted for the forestry case and twenty- 
seven for the toxics case. The largest numbers of interviews were conducted 
with environmentalists, officials and personnel of various industries, and 
agency staff (mostly state and federal). Legislators were difficult to gain access 
to; consequently only three interviews were obtained with elected officials. 

Respondents were chosen largely by a snowball or networking method 
whereby initial interviews led to expanded lists of names and contacts. People 
were often asked to name someone they knew could articulate an opposing 
point of view. On several occasions, a respondent would give several names of 
people in their "policy network." Some sources were identified by articles they 
had written, or as sources in news reports. 
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Linkages to Theoretical Concerns 

The hypotheses described in table 1 were a challenge to measure 
directly. I chose questions that would draw out the respondents’ views on 
political participation, environmental outcomes, and the role of technical 
information. From their answers I gauged whether they believed political 
participation and "desirable" environmental outcomes were competing 
principles or if their importance changed with different circumstances. It was 
especially important to know if respondents attached intrinsic value to open 
participation, environmental protection, or both. If either of these was 
considered expendable or negotiable -- in favor of the other principle -- the 
answer could explain much about how robust participation and sustainable 
environmental protection really were for each participant. 

To elicit views on local versus centralized environmental management, 
respondents were asked if they would prefer to see local communities have 
more of a say in National Forest management or waste management. A follow- 
up question often asked if local control would have a different effect on the 
environmental goals people valued from a more centralized approach, like that 
of a federal or state agency. 

Asking a direct question about the relative importance of participation 
and sustainable environmental protection risked leading respondents into 
ranking the two. To avoid this, some questions asked people what they called 
"success," and what they would like to see happen over the next 10 or 20 years. 
Most respondents needed no prompting, and had very specific goals in mind. 
Their answers indicated whether they placed a premium on procedural 
outcomes (political access) or physical outcomes (site cleanup, more logging). 
Some responses were mixed, where, for example, procedural success was 
considered to be contingent on a minimum outcome "on the ground." 

Did some people favor democratic participation over bureaucratic 
control for pragmatic reasons? Or was democracy perceived to be a slower 
process of implementing environmental policies than other means available? 
To shed light on these questions respondents were asked "if, given all the ways 
people have of protesting a decision or of getting involved in making one, they 
thought that more public involvement makes reaching decisions (that they found 
appropriate or correct) more time-consuming, less time-consuming, or roughly 
the same." 

Centralist and decentralist theorists alike have long been concerned that 
technical complexity effectively makes environmental problems inscrutable to 
the average layperson. So inscrutable, in fact, that citizens are both 
discouraged and intimidated from trying -- and succeeding -- to influence 
environmental public policy in a way that might lead to more sustainable 
environmental policies. To illuminate these theoretical concerns, respondents 
were asked, “how much technical knowledge is needed in order to participate 
effectively?," and, “whose views do you trust, and who has credible 
information?" 

Opinions on economic priorities were generally elicited by asking 
respondents what it would cost to reach their goals, and who should pay. Often 
a simple question of "how do we get there from here?" was enough to generate 
discussion of economic constraints and alternatives, because economic issues 
were everpresent in respondents’ minds as they contemplated difficult 
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implementation tasks. Table two summarizes links between centralist and 
decentralist hypotheses and questions used in respondent interviews. 


Table 2. Theoretical Hypotheses and Sample Questions 


Hypotheses 


Sample Questions 


1. Crisis Leadership 


"Should locals have more of a say in 
[forest or toxics management]?" "Why 
have _ you become so involved?" 


2. Local Control = Better Outcomes 


"Would locals take the best care of [the 
forest or hazardous waste]?" 


3. Outcome Determines Legitimacy 


“What do you call ‘success'?" 


4. Participation Yields Control 


"How effective have you been through 
your involvement in this issue?" 


5. Technical Complexity Limits 
Participation 


"How much information do you [or 
other people] need to have to participate 
effectively?" "Where do you get your 
information?" 


6. Economics Limit Deliberation 


"How should we pay for your [preferred 
policy, goals, programs]? 


It should be noted that respondents 


often raised relevant topics without 


being prompted by questions. Thus, although questions were structured so as 
to bias answers as little as possible, respondents' views were often gleaned from 
their uninterrupted and free-ranging discussion. 


II. Responses 


The Age of Ecology is surely transforming American politics in a 
number of key areas. Responses from these interviews show that many "first 
time" activists now have to face the limitations of public participation. 
Individuals who often participate in environmental controversies don't report 
making significant gains in control or influence over policy. Despite two 
decades of “sunshine laws" and public hearings, rank and file citizens seem to 
be losing their faith in the “democratic wish," a dream of a land of enlightened 
citizens and meaningful participation steeped in the rhetoric of participatory 
democracy: community, town meetings, accountability, and self-determination.> 

Perhaps as a result of such disillusionment, environmental politics are 
becoming more and more pragmatic. While respondents differed in the value 
they placed on local versus central control, on the whole, environmentalists 
sought community control of environmental policy when they succeeded in 
showing how their own neighborhood or town suffered from environmental 
degradation. Thus, where public health and "social justice" was equated with 
environmental protection, environmentalists sought political decentralization. 

But what is the end point of all this participation? What are people 
learning about their powers, what political habits are they acquiring? If social 
justice and local power were becoming increasingly important, should we 


3 See James A. Morone, The Democratic Wish: Popular Participation and the Limits of American 


Government, Basic Books, 1991. 


expect respondents to rank these as ultimate goals? Evidently not: participation 
may have its limits, but for most respondents, the political payoff lies in the 
power to block policies and programs, i.e., in negative rather than positive 
authority. Even negative authority requires political access and support, thus 
the environmentalists were reticent to rank success "on the ground" over the 
less tangible political and social accomplishments that accompany consensus 
building. 

It may be too early to herald a transformation in democratic 
commitment, but the Age of Ecology has changed the way people think about 
information and expertise. Information now plays an unexpected role in 
environmental politics: not as a barrier to participation, as would have been 
expected in the Centralist literature, but as a barrier to policy implementation. 

I discuss these trends in more detail below. Where possible I 
supplement my analysis with direct quotations from respondents. 


The Locus of Control and Environmental Outcomes 

A major argument between the Centralists and Decentralists turns on the 
desirability of local control. The Centralists’ core premise is that an ecological 
Leviathan, freed from the fetters of foolish, tragic democrats, would act 
decisively to save the planet. The Decentralists counter with the premise of 
hypothesis #2: local control over environmental management results in more 
desirable environmental outcomes than central control (e.g., state, federal, or 
frankly authoritarian). 

Despite their past experiences, people involved in the two cases believe 
that successful, local environmental policy control is a desirable, but rarely 
real option. Generally, environmental activists, legislators, and legislative staff in the 
toxics debate assumed that increased local participation and control would result in 
better environmental outcomes, but held the opposite view on forestry. One resident 
of Kettleman City, California, opposing Chem Waste Management's incinerator 
offered an unsolicited, succinct assessment: "more participation equals less 
waste." 

Agency officials in the state Department of Toxic Substances Control 
Division (DTSC) favored local control much less than their colleagues in the 
legislature. They were skeptical about local oversight of hazardous waste 
treatment, fearing that California would never achieve proper treatment 
capacity levels if the state could not impose more facilities on local areas. One 
DTSC official argued that locals would refuse to accept their fair share of the 
state's hazardous waste treatment capacity because they are unwilling to see the 
tradeoffs inherent in an industrial society, namely that we can't refine oil 
without creating wastes, and that source reduction will never eliminate 
hazardous wastes altogether. 

Perhaps legislative and agency staff assign different values to 
participation and actual treatment efforts because of their professional 
commitments. Although both spend a great deal of time reviewing technical 
documents and proposals, legislative staff tended to be more concerned with 
their legislator's constituents, and expressed concern over citizens’ political 
rights and questions of “empowerment.” Legislative staff are more likely than 
anyone to agree that “all politics are local." Agency staff, on the other hand, 
are more focused on moving the state toward self-sufficiency in hazardous waste 
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treatment, lest California become a pariah among the states accepting its 
wastes. Finally, agency officials expressed concern that local control or 
oversight in hazardous waste management was almost always construed to mean 
local vetoes, or in fact, "no facilities sited at all." And they feared that if only 
large companies had the resources and willpower to wait out a protracted fight 
over siting, a handful of monoliths would be the only industry players in 
California toxics management.4 

Also worried about fueling polarization among their constituents, 
legislative staff argued that members of the legislature could not afford strictly 
parochial views on local issues. Compromise was the theme of Rick Dunne's> 
opinion about local control: 


The problem that you've got is that the answer I'm going to give you 
sounds like hedging. There is no answer. You've got to have all of the 
component parts. You've got to have the local participation, because it's 
their economy and environment that are directly impacted; you have to 
involve the larger bureaucracy and the different entities overseeing the 
good of the entire ecosystem. For example, let's [say that] in Fort Bragg 
they wanted to come out and govern how they harvest trees, they're 
more interested -- because of the employment picture -- in cutting trees 
than in preserving the ecosystem. Or in doing sustained yield. They just 
want to get in there, cut, and get out...what has to be done, and is 
certainly not being done -- except in isolated pockets like Mendocino 
County -- is more local participation where [people] can get together with 
the leadership and decide on a course of action, and take that course of 
action out to the state and federal level. 


Loggers and pro-timber industry mostly favored local control, and 
Forest Service staff thought that strong local influence (as opposed to de jure 
control) would be mostly benign if tempered by the Service's control over final 
decisions. Regional antagonisms in the state reminded a general manager of a 
biomass waste-to-energy plant in northern California of the breakup of the 
Soviet Union: 


...you could apply the same logic to the northern part of California 
wanting to be their own state. That we can be, we know we can be far 
more efficient, we know we can make more correct decisions regarding 
our resources, because we're closer to them. Just because we become 
our Own state, as has now been proposed, that doesn't mean it's because 
we want to damage them [resources], it means we want to have the 
decision making power to utilize those resources...properly. And not be 
hamstrung by a group of 20 million people south of us that have no 
knowledge of those resources...There's a certain attractiveness to that. 
Why would you foul your own nest? If you want to leave it at least as good 
as you found it -- all of us want to do that. 


4 To which industry responded, arguing that small facilities handling only small amounts of wastes are 
unlikely to be economically viable. 

5 Special Assistant to State Senator Barry Keene, one of the major legislative players in northem 
California forest management disputes. 


Some pro-timber respondents expressed a libertarian belief that people using 
resources know what's best for the region and ought to be left alone to manage 
it as they see fit, within only the broadest state or federal constraints. A 
member of a pro-forest products industry group in one of the inland valleys of 
northern California insisted that conditions changed too much from region to 
region, and thus a statewide, brokered approach to forest management was 
unworkable: 


We're making statewide decisions. There are very few decisions left to 
the local area. And it's really sinister with the Forest Service. Their 
decisions are essentially coming from Washington, D.C. And most of 
them are P.C.T.-- politically correct thinking. Trying to outguess the 
perception of the public, and trying to do what the public thinks is 
correct. And to a lesser degree you've got the same problem with the 
state, and then their impact on private lands...I can't judge what should 
happen in Eldorado County. I don't know all the plant species, I don't 
know their relationships. What they have to do to handle 
reforestation...has got to be a different way of doing business. That 
Opportunity is taken away by state law. 


These observations contrast sharply with environmentalist respondents’ 
assumptions about local control and environmental outcomes. For example, 
some activists in California were strongly supportive of local sawmill ownership, 
and were convinced that timber industry labor and environmentalists were 
natural allies, on the theory that large companies were responsible for "boom 
and bust" cycles in the timber market. These cycles often lead to unstable 
employment and rapid liquidation of high-value timber. For those 
environmentalists focused on labor and mills, local control has the potential of 
being more benign than either private ownership of mills and timberlands by 
large, interstate companies, or state and federal management. This is especially 
true if labor can retain higher value-added jobs and profits, and if they can 
take a longer view of the timber supply. 

Many more environmentalists, however, based their assessment of the 
environmental impacts of local influence and control on a more stereotypical 
depiction of timber executives and loggers. Tim Hermach of the Native Forest 
Council was horrified at the thought of local control: 


Local communities should not control local forests...you'll get some local 
bigot fostering inequalities, [because] it's more plausible to fool some of 
the people some of the time in smaller places. 


Environmentalists in Oregon's Cascades and on California's North Coast 
were more likely to view loggers and community residents as either duped or 
held hostage by the dominant timber companies in their areas. Timber 
companies would harvest their way out of any chance at maintaining a 
sustainable timber economy, they insisted, adding that loggers excessively 
discount the future. But environmentalists have had a hard time convincing 
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labor of their analysis. Concerning a labor-environment alliance, Andy Kerr, 
the director of the Oregon Natural Resources Council (ONRC), said: 


It would be helpful [to have the support of labor], but not required. It is 
mythology and a polyannish view to say that environment and labor are 
natural partners...most loggers have very short-term time horizons. You 
could say [to the loggers] “you're going to lose your job [because of 
overcutting] in five years." That's 60 months! They could be unemployed 
three times in that period. It's one of the last parts of the American 
economy that provides relatively high-paying jobs to uneducated people. 


The conviction that locals are not to be trusted with forest management 
has led many environmentalists to embrace a national, and largely urban, 
constituency. Although they have little success controlling what happens on 
private lands, their rhetoric repeatedly stresses the public ownership of national 
forests, and cites provisions of national legislation that support their positions. 
For environmentalists in the Opal Creek and Mt. Hood regions of Oregon, or 
the Headwaters Redwoods in California, the battle is largely national. Michael 
Jones of the Cascade Holistic Geographic Society near Mt. Hood noted that he 
"always [tries] to stress that this area doesn't belong to the people who live 
here.” 

Jones might not have appealed to such a broad constituency if he felt 
committed to local authority. But he was politically pragmatic, like most of the 
environmentalists I interviewed. Environmentalists often seemed willing to use 
whatever strategies they thought would achieve their goals “on the ground.” 
That pragmatism explains why activists in the toxics and forestry cases viewed 
the effects of local control so differently. People who were never "active" about 
anything before environmental problems may exhibit a single-issue focus; they 
may pragmatically adjust their strategies in whatever way necessary to achieve 
their objectives. If that means appealing to a national constituency on one issue 
but not another, no ideological or moral commitment will have been broached, 
according to this view. 

In the toxics case, local environmentalists cultivate NIMBYism and use it 
to score significant, sustained victories. In the forest case, environmentalists are 
defeated by a simple numbers game: more anti-timber support is available in 
urban areas distant from sites of controversy than from rural communities 
whose economies are tied to resource extraction. The implication from these 
two cases is that the locus of decision making is an instrumental, not 
philosophical, consideration for most activists. 

Moreover, concerning the human health dimension of the toxics 
debacle, toxics activists assume -- often correctly -- that health hazards are 
something the public quickly grasps as a key issue about hazardous waste. As 
long as toxics remain a human health concern, environmentalists feel sure that, 
once informed, locally affected citizens will opt for safer hazardous waste 
management -- especially relocation of the hazardous waste problem away from 
their communities. 

Though environmentalists interviewed generally thought they had public 
support, participants in the two cases saw their relationship to the "mass 
public” in different ways. Members of the forest products industry, for 
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example, felt that the public has not been on their side. Several respondents 
from this group considered the public to be out of touch with resource 
industries. Thus, loggers did not consider the public a natural ally so much as 
a wayward relative that used to understand the values of hard-working 
outdoorsmen, when lumberjacks were folk heroes like Paul Bunyan. 

Industry respondents in the toxics case made more of their relationship 
to the public, albeit guardedly. That may be explained by the nature of the 
NIMBY syndrome. In the forestry case, environmental activists argue that all 
Americans are aggrieved by over-cutting, however, in the toxics case, 
hazardous waste dangers are seen as very localized. Thus, industry officials can 
safely assume that most Americans do not feel personally and immediately 
threatened by toxics. Arguably, activists need to make less effort at overcoming 
a negative stigma to gain public support -- at least for the idea of effective 
hazardous waste management. 


“"Success:" Political Procedures or Physical Outcomes? 


If people are politically pragmatic about whose participation is best for 
the environment, what are their ultimate goals? Will they rank some political 
ends over others? A key claim of the Centralists is that, in an environmental 
crisis, people will become desperate enough to accept a draconian solution -- 
even if it costs them their rights of self-determination. In essence, the theory 
goes, people will rank environmental protection over political structures that 
cannot seem to deliver ecological solutions, and the "fairness" of political 
processes will come to be judged post facto by the environmental outcomes they 
achieve. Stated differently, the Centralists warn that "environmental justice" 
will become synonomous with social justice, leaving no room for considering 
which political path achieves environmental protection. This is the message of 
hypothesis #3: people who participate in the policy process over environmental 
dilemmas judge the value of their experience by what happens in the physical 
environment. 

The Decentralists suggest otherwise. They believe that environmental 
justice is social justice, but not only because the right outcomes are achieved. 
Environmental justice and social justice cannot be separated because neither 
precedes the other; and participatory democracy is an integral part of the 
social and environmental definitions of justice. 

Do the empirical responses suggest that people have procedural goals in 
mind when they participate, or are such aims contained in strategic, 
substantive goals? What role does the notion of community play in respondents’ 
actions and in their definition of success? Is community-building a great 
enough value to motivate participation? As mentioned earlier, asking people 
how they define success provides a way to elicit whether respondents are more 
concerned about procedural goals like participation, or if their main concern 
is reaching a specific state of affairs "on the ground." The important question 
here is: when forced to make a choice, would the respondents sacrifice their 
preferred environmental objectives in favor of maintaining a minimum 
acceptable level of democratic participation. Did they have cause to view the 
two as competing values? 
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Most respondents were not willing to rank participation and environmental 
protection or management goals, though these principles often competed during 
interviews. Certainly all respondents measured success partly by how well they 
thought their messages were getting across, but some were more concerned 
than others with specific goals. In fact, "success" was defined as one or more of 
three possible outcomes. Respondents emphasized 1) primarily political or 
procedural goals; 2) specific physical outcomes; or 3) economic objectives for 
themselves and their communities. 


Socio-Political Success 

Respondents offered two kinds of social and political versions of success. 
The first was simply achieving more access to the political process, such as 
becoming a regular participant at hearings or on joint projects (especially with 
the natural resource agencies), electing “one's own" to school boards, the 
county board of supervisors, or city councils, forming environmental planning 
commissions, and increasing the influence of local trade associations. Success 
for forest product industry members in Shasta and Trinity counties meant that 
they could have the Forest Service's ear through their "Shasta Alliance for 
Resources and Environment" (SHARE). SHARE succeeded most when its 
criticisms of Forest Service timber harvest plans motivated the Service to 
revise entire planning documents. In one case residents of Hayfork (Trinity 
County, California) recalled a supervisor they felt was not "pro-timber 
enough." 

Local elections spelled success for some environmentalists. Activists took 
credit for electing Hispanics to the school board and water board in Kings 
County, which is the site of Chemical Waste Management's hazardous waste 
landfill. Anna-Marie Stenberg, a member of Earth First! and of the 
International Woodworkers Union (I.W.W.), made an unsuccessful bid for 
Mendocino County's 4th District Supervisor seat, but took enough votes from 
the incumbent supervisor to force a very close race. 

A second social and political version of success centered around building 
consensus and community. In this case, respondents were not just interested in 
gaining access to decision making, but expressed a hope that their activities 
would help heal the divisions and conflicts in their communities. One 
neighborhood activist in Sunnyvale said that even if she did not get the kind of 
site cleanup she wanted, she "now knows [her] neighbors in a six-block 
radius." Many respondents wanted to tone down the polarization in their 
communities. As a member of the Yellow Ribbon Coalition, a loggers' advocacy 
group in Springfield, Oregon said: 


[I'd like to see] balance, communities working, maintaining [Oregon as 
a] natural resource state, a multiple-use state. I'd like to see 
environmentalism stop being a money industry; more grass-roots, and 
less conflict...no conflict would be best. 


Naomi Wagner, an environmental activist in Mendocino county, 
California, hoped that the Mendocino County Board of Supervisors would pass 
a bold set of "special county rules" to control logging practices on private land. 
The Board failed to pass the special rules by a 3-2 vote, but Wagner felt that the 


whole effort had led to a change in tension, rhetoric, and the “bottom line." In 
her view there was value in the fact that Mendocino County had empanelled a 
Forest Advisory Committee to recommend "sustainable" practices (i.e., the 
“special rules"), and that the word "sustainable" was now on everybody's lips. 
As Wagner put it: 


The basis of the discussion has changed; we're not talking about owls and 
daddy's job, because everyone is unemployed. People “get it."...Big 
timber doesn't dare pull that story. There's no trees left...L-P [Louisiana- 
Pacific] and G-P [Georgia-Pacific] are filing very few timber plans in this 
county...L-P has one mill with one shift going. 


For Wagner, "big timber" was out of the picture because Mendocino county 
had little commercial timber left to cut. Thus, whatever victory 
environmentalists had achieved was "limited and late." Now Wagner and her 
colleagues have joined with unemployed timber workers to practice 
"sustainable" forestry in a new labor-environment coalition called the 
Mendocino Real Wood Co-Op. And Mendocino County is not the first to try 
forging coalitions between traditional antagonists. Jim Workman directs the 
Rogue Institute for Ecology and Economy, a labor and environment coalition in 
southern Oregon. He felt that loggers, millworkers, and environmentalists 
should break down old animosities imposed upon them by economic forces 
outside of their communities: 


Success would be a lot more small manufacturing facilities throughout 
the area; [and a] pride of place...it's my forest, [this is] what we did to 
manage it. 


Workman's vision bridges that of the environmentalists, who generally 
sought the first definition of political success, that of gaining access, and pro- 
industry (chemical, waste management, and timber) respondents, who were 
more concerned with building community, the second definition of success. 
Perhaps this subtle distinction helps explain why environmentalists appear to 
be less concerned with people than with Nature. Environmentalist respondents 
were indeed concerned with building community; they simply defined their 
community to include trees and wildlife on a par with people. 


Success "On the Ground" 

Many environmentalists and neighborhood activists wanted nothing less 
than substantial changes in the physical environment, even if they had to rely 
on “power brokers" or the courts to get their way. Instead of "more 
democracy," these respondents were looking for very specific physical 
outcomes: a site cleanup, a protected stand of trees, reduced or increased 
timber harvesting, or expedited hazardous waste treatment facility siting. An 
obvious example is the “Albion uprising," a direct-action protest that began in 
May of 1992. During that protest, environmentalists and residents of Albion 
(Mendocino County, California) "sat" in trees while litigants sparred over a 


timber harvest plan to cut 280 acres of second-growth redwoods. The 
environmentalists eventually prevailed through the courts. 

Gordon Smith articulated this view more than any other respondent. He 
is the director of the Olympic Natural Resources Center, a clearinghouse and 
policy institute for Washington state natural resources, created by the 
Washington legislature and housed at the University of Washington. His version 
of success requires 


changing how our American forest resources on public and private 
lands are managed to better provide for biological diversity, maintaining 
high levels of primary biological productivity, maintaining ecosystem 
resilience, and maintaining a range of outputs desired by the people -- 
that includes timber, fish, clean water, clean air, and recreation. That's 
sustainability -- I would allow for some trade-offs: "sometimes I'm going 
to do X damage, sometimes protect ecosystems." 


Smith's comments were echoed over and over: George Atiyeh, a miner 
fighting to preserve an old forest in Oregon's Opal Creek, did not think that all 
logging in public lands must stop, but wanted to see no more logging of old- 
growth; Andy Kerr of the ONRC wanted to see “change on the ground, and 
successfully enforced injunctions;" and a neighborhood activist with Tri-Valley 
Cares, a watchdog group near the Lawrence Livermore Laboratory, wanted it 
all: 


[Success would be] dismantling an incinerator, conversion of Lawrence 
Livermore Labs away from nuclear weapons research to socially just, 
environmentally sound research; 1) global nuclear disarmament, 2) 
demilitarization, 3) equitable distribution of wealth among nations, 4) 
action for ecological balance, 5) getting more people to speak out. 


Legislative and agency staff also had visions of what should happen to the 
natural environment, but, as in their stance on local control, these respondents 
were more conciliatory toward competing interests. An official of California's 
Department of Toxic Substances Control (DTSC) wanted to see "self- 
sufficiency" in California's hazardous waste management, and “teamwork:" 


A way to identify [what] would be successful is if we're not shipping all 
our waste out-of-state, and that we are responsibly accepting waste 
management facilities in proximity to waste generation, and that we've 
reached the point where environmentalists...are interacting with 
business [people] in the context of [a] societal teamwork approach to 
environmental problem-solving. 


Economic Success 

Centralists and Decentralists generally do agree on one claim. Both 
believe that economic growth, as it has been pursued and practiced, is largely 
responsible for environmental degradation. In addition to its environmental 
effects, theorists have argued that economic growth has taken on such a 
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compelling imperative of its own that it is politically taboo to suggest curtailing 
or redefining it -- even to reverse environmental blight. Thus, Centralists and 
Decentralists agree with hypothesis #6: Concerns over economic growth sharply 
constrain the scope and number of distinct environmental policy options that 
are seriously considered by participants in the environmental policy process. 

Where respondents gave economic growth and well-being as the primary 
definition of success, it is reasonable to infer that they felt obliged to discount 
policy options and proposals that they perceived as subordinating such growth. 
Following this theme, respondents were asked whether they could or should 
consider policy options with substantial environmental gains, but potentially 
large economic costs. 

Not surprisingly, economic successes were most often the concern of 
timber industry officials, loggers, and chemical or waste management industry 
spokespersons. They wanted to maintain timber jobs, gain support for 
economic transition programs, and treat hazardous wastes in a cost-effective 
manner. For these respondents, success is a matter of economic survival. As 
the owner of a small timber company working the Shasta-Trinity area said: 


The average logger is sitting in close to 3/4 of a million dollars in debt for 
equipment...and his hope is that he will have a reasonably decent life, 
pay his bills, support his crew and his family..he might sell his 
equipment when he gets ready to retire, and that will be his retirement. 
Very few of them will ever have a lot of money...you deal with Nature 
every day, Nature throws you enough curves, and now we've added 


additional curves with all this up and down of the political side of 
things...even fewer will end up with any thing to sell. 


Gordon Smith of the Olympic Natural Resources Center suggested one reason 
why loggers may define success in economic terms, aside from the obvious fact 
that their livelihood depends on it: 


There are a lot of myths about what is just in the world. It's a lot more 
respectable to a logger if he loses a job because there are no more trees 
to cut, or because the economy's gone to hell and it [the economy] just 
does that, than it is if enough of the 300 million people in this country say 
those trees are worth more to us standing than turned into lumber. It's a 
proprietary feeling..."you made a promise that I'd keep having this 
job." It's also partly [a feeling] “what the hell are you doing taking my 
job away?" And partly [a belief that] the ecosystem is fine without 
preservation. 


Generalizations must be tentative when based on only fifty or so in-depth 
conversations, even if the views of the interviewees are well known. Still, the 
question of success does reveal some important points about the principles of 
environmental sustainability and participatory democracy. Among 
environmentalists and loggers/industrialists, the value of political participation 
was deemed somewhat subordinate to other principles. In the case of 
environmentalists, procedural access was important, but less so than the 
environmental, physical goals activists mobilized to achieve. Loggers and 
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industrialists viewed participation as a necessary hurdle to getting on with their 
work. With a few exceptions, participation was most often of instrumental value, 
and rarely prized for its own sake. This by no means suggests that participation 
is expendable, but rather that many define it simply as a means to another end 
whose value may change as more important goals or principles evolve. 


Technical Information and Citizen Competence 

These conclusions would not be complete without probing respondents’ 
views on their needs for information and expertise. Most Centralists stress that 
a fundamental problem with the Decentralist prescription is that it exaggerates 
people's ability to make meaningful and reasoned decisions on technically 
complex matters. The Decentralists argue that the Centralists have 
underplayed the sinister, secretive tendencies of a ruling cadre of technocratic 
elites. The Decentralists thus advance hypothesis #5: technical complexity is 
used by experts to block or negate public participation on environmental 
issues. Similarly, under this view, non-experts affected by environmental 
controversies limit their own participation, because technical complexity 
intimidates them and prevents them from identifying and effectively advancing 
their goals. 

Contrary to what might be expected if technocracies manipulated 
information to maintain or enhance their own power, for most respondents 
information was not an issue. For example, no one seriously suggested that 
technocrats (e.g., people referred to as government scientists, engineers, or 
other civil servants) should be left to manage the forests or toxics without some 
profound and strong guidance from both the public and elected 
representatives, or that technocrats should have more discretion because they 
"knew better" or had access to “better information." Respondents often 
insisted that such guidance had to be in the form of clear statements of goals 
and objectives; for example, that the purpose of forest management is to 
provide timber and employment, or that "clean" water has no man-made 
chemicals in it. Participants wanted objectives to be both detailed and 
adaptable to many situations, and they were not willing to leave the 
determination of these goals to technocrats. 

Expertise wasn't a barrier to participation for members of organizations 
like SHARE, because they were technically articulate. They could speak 
competently on forestry and ecosystem management, and on environmental 
issues completely unrelated to their everyday experiences, like acid rain and 
global warming. SHARE members also had a good grasp of how the resource 
agencies operated, what pressures they faced, and what requirements they had 
to meet. Environmentalists, too, were well-informed. They understood not only 
what information they had to have to discuss a site cleanup plan or an 
environmental impact report, but also knew where to go for information. Most 
importantly, respondents on all sides of the issues in both cases recognized that 
not everyone needed to be highly expert in order to participate effectively. 

Ten to fifteen years ago, when the term NIMBY was coined, technical 
complexity was considered a more intimidating barrier to effective 
participation (Morell, 1992). Today, neighborhood activists have learned how to 
seek technical help, and an entire community of volunteers and for-profit 


consultants is now at these groups’ disposal. Even the federal government's aid 
has enhanced citizen competence through the use of technical assistance grants 
(TAG) under Superfund. Advocacy coalitions have also increased their rate of 
policy learning, thereby shortening the time it takes for participants to become 
technically and politically competent. 

Interestingly, such learning was not confined to the seasoned 
neighborhood organizers in the toxics case. Sustained conflicts over hazardous 
waste management have evolved through more phases than forest disputes, but 
activists in numerous environmental disputes other than toxics have learned to 
quickly become citizen experts. Increased issue knowledge has been 
characteristic of battles over nuclear waste and energy and large water 
projects, to name but a few (Kraft and Clary, 1991; Mazmanian and Nienaber, 
1979). 

Increased familiarity with policy issues implies that it may take less time 
for potential participants to acquire and use information. But if technical 
knowledge is no longer a barrier to participation, it is still no less of a concern 
and source of distrust for participants in environmental controversies. 
Information as a political tool has taken its next logical evolutionary step: if 
everyone can obtain enough technical information -- so that it can no longer be 
invoked as a vague but exclusionary pedigree -- participants will come to see 
that despite shared sources of information, they will yet arrive at dramatically 
different conclusions. Ironically, the same technical information and expertise 
that gave rise to the age of ecology is being treated as a political football. And 
since the framing of the "right" questions for science to ask ("e.g., can spotted 
owls survive in non-old-growth stands?"), or of the right goals to articulate 
("does it matter if spotted owls survive in non-old-growth stands?") tends to 
determine the direction of political debate, the temptation to devalue all 
information (and its interpretation) but one's own becomes very great. 

Devalued information also becomes useless for policy-making, 
reinforcing the political impasse of environmental policy in places like 
northern California. Moreover, ardent calls for "objective centers of 
information" where the scientific merits of different observations and policy 
recommendations can be "reasonably" and "rationally" evaluated are 
probably naive or disingenuous. Many respondents in the forest case expressed 
a belief that "objective" information would support their views, and that the 
operative problem consisted of gathering and disseminating “honest” research. 
But foresters and environmentalists, loggers and county supervisors all see 
what they want to see when they go walking in the forest. In effect, the acrimony 
of the forestry debate in the Pacific Northwest may have turned knowledge and 
information about forest ecology into a social and political artifact, unable to 
exist outside of the political arena. 

Politicizing technical information worries those concerned with effective 
policy implementation. When everyone's facts, figures, and reports are suspect, 
exasperated antagonists tend to scoff at the "promise" of participation, claiming 
that it just slows down problem solving. And scientists and technocrats are 
frustrated no end, because they believe that they can answer questions about 
their objects of study and act on them in effective, rational ways. The new role 
of information also suggests that, in addition to the question "what is possible?," 
participants are concerned with "what is desirable?" To the extent that 
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opponents in forest and hazardous waste management can argue on the level of 
goals and tradeoffs, their debates may avoid the false pretense of relying on 
science and technical information for definitive answers. 


III. Conclusions About the Centralists and Decentralists 


There are compelling elements to both Centralist and Decentralist 
analyses; it is easy to understand why each conveys a strong message. In their 
simplest expressions, both offer convincing accounts of human nature. The 
Centralists emphasize the urge to survive, the natural need for order and 
security, and the attractiveness of leadership (especially in times of crisis). The 
Decentralists stress people's equally strong desire for self-determination, and 
their conviction that humans, like any creature, are loathe to foul their own 
nests. 

But how useful are the Centralists' and Decentralists' positions for 
understanding specific environmental issues, such as those involved in the 
cases of this study? Are they right or wrong, or does this debate confuse more 
than clarify? Three themes emerge in response to this question: 1) in their most 
typical forms, both the Centralist and Decentralist analyses are too thinly 
developed to work as political prescriptions; 2) people often react to 
environmental crisis by increasing their participation, not necessarily by 
demanding more centralized control; and 3) people mobilize more to prevent 
losses than to make gains.® 


Political Prescriptions 


First, the blanket formulae that the Centralists and Decentralists suggest 
are indeed problematic and difficult to apply to many environmental cases. 
Local and decentralized approaches can result in widely varying standards as 
different localities weigh environmental priorities in different ways. Typically, 
communities that acknowledge their own ability to bear the economic and 
political burdens of environmental protection -- and have the means to do so -- 
will do more to prevent health risks and ecosystem degradation. Poorer 
communities (or rich communities less sympathetic to environmental concerns) 
might fear the costs of pro-environment policies. Thus, the decentralized 
prescription relies heavily on a fortuitous congruence of enlightenment and 
economic well-being. 

Because of its reliance on administrative and technocratic control, the 
Centralist approach to environmental policy making risks compromising 
fairness and can inhibit participation. Large organizations have had only mixed 
success managing environmental problems, usually when such problems were 
relatively discrete in scope. The most visible examples are reductions in the 
use of lead paint and leaded gasoline, CFCs in aerosol cans, DDT pesticides, 
and PCBs in transformers (Commoner, 1987). But environmental problems are 
almost always interconnected with other resource and pollution problems or 


6 This point is well supported by the literature in psychology on risk avoidance (see Quattrone and 
Tversky, 1988). 
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with economic and social issues. And complex problems that involve numerous 
disparate interests and high stakes are not often successfully addressed by any 
management scheme, much less by centralized resource and pollution agencies 
(Dryzek, 1987). 

A hybrid approach tends to achieve the most common denominator (the 
status quo), and encounters huge coordination problems between local and 
centralized power. For example, the two cases in this study would not present 
identical opportunities for management by a centralized/local hybrid, but what 
criteria should be used to decide on a meaningful and effective mix of local and 
central control? If "local knowledge" (e.g., oral histories) is crucial to any 
resource management, including centralized agencies, how should it be 
coordinated with expert research (e.g., remote sensing)? Moreover, local 
knowledge is silent on many issues; in these instances, which source of 
knowledge should prevail? 

Even in a centralist/decentralist hybrid, many of the people affected by 
environmental policies will judge the process by its outcome. If it appears that 
the "centralist partner" (e.g., Forest Service) in the hybrid structure makes 
the final decision, observers may conclude that the decentralized unit (e.g., a 
bioregional council) actually has no influence in that particular environmental 
policy arena. Of course, that conclusion may be incomplete, especially if, as 
often occurs, the decentralized unit had dissuaded the administering agency 
from implementing key provisions of an initial plan. Agency officials 
interviewed for this study often pointed out that they had altered their plans or 
scrapped projects entirely based on public consultation. Officials typically do 
not perceive that they have very much discretion or power, and thus may 
consider changes in their decisions to be substantial, even if they appear small 
or inconsequential to outsiders. In any case, it is very hard to prove that agency 
officials changed their policy directions, a problem noted by Mazmanian and 
Nienaber (1979). 

Sometimes the shortcomings of centralized, decentralized, and hybrid 
systems may be mitigated. For example, an important attribute of centralized 
power is the ability of centralized systems to offset some of the opponents’ losses 
in environmental disputes. The federal government can sponsor economic 
transition programs, offer more incentives for American timber milling, or in 
the extreme, purchase entire towns condemned by hazardous wastes. 


Crisis Participation 


The second theme is that the Centralists seemed to miss the possibility 
that environmental crisis or urgency would motivate people to get involved-- not 
call for an “environmental Czar." Although the environmental effects of 
clearcutting and toxic spills may be profound, trees and toxics controversies 
are not "loaded" with the kind of urgency that characterizes a famine, flood, or 
the ozone hole. Thus, the panic and perception of crisis that Ophuls and 
Heilbroner believed would drive authoritarian politics has not materialized in 
these environmental issues; on the contrary, participants are increasing their 
involvement and resisting various forms of co-optation or centralized rule. 


In fact, as the interviews showed, people tried to address environmental 
issues through the existing structures of liberal democracy, and found the 
system wanting. Activists did not immediately chain themselves to trees to get 
results; they first put pressure on Congress and state legislators to correct 
environmental problems through state and federal law. It was only after such 
major attempts at reform through representative democracy that there was a 
sharp rise in NIMBYism and civil disobedience or protest organized (pro or 
con) around environmental issues. 

Part of the Centralists' analytical problem stems from the use of an 
external threat, like war, as a metaphor for environmental predicaments that 
are really generated within society. For example, Heilbroner predicted that 
environmental crises would increase as people experienced growing 
civilizational malaise, apathy, and resignation to a long period of decline. 
People have already responded to perceived crises much more than he 
predicted, but they still lack the ability to coordinate their actions. 


Loss Aversion and Mobilization 


A third theme is that people mobilized against losses rather than for 
some anticipated gains. They were motivated to participate because they 
thought they were losing important material, political, economic, or social 
goods. Such activism is marked by a sense of dread and crisis, rather than a 
positive sense of community-building or even of general progress. 

This theme echoes recent research on risk perception and risk aversion. 
Quattrone and Tversky (1988) have shown that for most of the respondents they 
surveyed, potential losses were generally perceived to be more salient than 
potential gains. They studied people's risk aversion when both losses and gains 
were at stake, and found that most respondents wanted higher probabilities of 
success when negative outcomes were at stake than they did for potential 
windfalls. This was true despite the fact that the same probabilities existed for 
both losses and gains (suggesting that perhaps faulty personal calculations could 
also explain some of the risk aversion). 

If environmental issues are more often viewed as struggles against losses 
than activism for gains, then the stakes in environmental politics may appear 
greater than on other political issues, where interests vie for more traditional, 
distributional gains. Thus, the effective pursuit of negative power (e.g., NIMBY) 
may be a special characteristic of environmental problems that makes them so 
controversial. To the extent that this negative power could be turned into 
constructive mobilization, it might defuse some of the controversies enough to 
break the political gridlock over issues similar to both of the cases in this study. 
Part of this "conversion" of the environmental dilemma may be achieved by 
turning participation into a consensus-building exercise with real gains rather 
than an ongoing effort at damage control. 


The Future of Participatory Environmental Policy 
Are there governance structures or policy issue characteristics that lend 
themselves to participatory environmental policy making? Several theorists 


have tried to answer parts of that question by looking at the nature of political 
conflicts in specific settings.? 

Such analyses of policy change and institutional design often share a 
focus on information, authority, and problem characteristics. So much political 
and social criticism faults contemporary governance systems and the citizens 
that live in them for their poor information-processing capabilities, and remote 
elite-based decision making tendencies. Theorists like Hult and Walcott (1988), 
Warren (1992), Sabatier (1988), and Ostrom (1990) are not arguing that the 
solution to these systemic problems is merely to turn up the volume on 
participation, but rather to draw attention to the social bases of authority. 
Instead of uniformally prescribing decentralized participation, they ask what 
features of problems and issues lend themselves to participatory problem- 
solving. 

This means that innovative policy and institutional designs will have to 
consider 1) how specific issues constrain policy choices, 2) how participants and 
non-participants perceive, and react to, technical information (and information 
about the policy process), and 3) how jurisdictions and rules of 
inclusion/exclusion can be agreed upon so that the agents of policy change can 
be identified with a reasonable degree of consensus. Table 3 illustrates key 
questions that should be asked of participatory environmental policy making 
designs. 
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7 See especially the discussions of Dryzek, 1987; Sabatier, 1988; Warren, 1992; Ostrom, 1990, and 
Mazmanian and Nienaber, 1979. 
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Table 3. Design Characteristics of Participatory Environmental Policy Making 


Design Issues Criteria Dimensions 
Characteristics of Do they lend themselves | Acute, chronic, 
Environmental to incremental, complex, bounded, 
Problems or Goods decentralized reversable, excludable 
management? or non-excludable 
goods, solubility 

Policy and Process 1) Do participants and Limited level of detail 
Learning affected citizens have reached on issue- 
policy-relevant knowledge or policy 
knowledge? process; sophisticated 
2) Are they familiar with | understanding, but 

the policy process? entrenched beliefs; 

3) Is policy -relevant negotiable knowledge 
information mistrusted; | and information (e.g., 

is there learning among | value-change is possible) 
advocacy coalitions? 
Jurisdictional Rules | 1) Who should be Varies depending on 
and the Agents of included as participants | how participants are 
Policy Change in decisions? and affected by issues, how 
2) What institutions well participation can 
should be the foci of be coordinated across 
policy action? physical and political 
boundaries, legal 
requirements 
Ecological Rationality | Are the policy options Policy reversability, 
either under information -processing 
consideration or Capacities, resilience, 
available for extent of problem 
implementation displacement 
environmentally 
sustainable? 


The first column lists the design issues that successful participatory 
environmental policies should address. The second column shows what 
evaluative criteria can be used to determine if design issues are reflected in 
governance structures. The third column describes the spectrum of 
dimensions along which design characteristics probably vary. 

Evaluating governance structures -- and designing new ones -- in light of the 
characteristics listed in Table 3 remains as an essential research agenda for 
studying participation in environmental problems. 


Conclusion 
This country has never truly tested participatory democracy in 


environmental dilemmas. Effective participation, including power-sharing and 
decision making authority, has not actually been attempted in either of the 


cases in this study. No treatment facility sponsor ever agreed to sharing 
management responsibilities. In the forestry case, the story is the same: 
Congress has never seriously considered devolving discretion over National 
Forests to locally interested parties. 

It is surprising that this simple fact has escaped the scrutiny of political 
theorists. At first the observation seems naive. After all, we know what would 
happen if neighborhood activists had a say in deciding siting questions, don't 
we? We think that they would never site a facility because of NIMBYism, and 
we are sure that locals are incapable of taking some responsibility for 
hazardous wastes. 

It is certainly hard for individuals and local organizations or 
governments to see a fair way for them to accept a role in managing hazardous 
wastes; the problem seems so enormous, so intractable, so caught up in the 
remote industrial machine of the American economy. And residents of poor 
communities can reasonably wonder why all "consumers" must bear equal 
responsibility for wastes if their own consumption patterns are so different from 
those of wealthier neighbors. 

Perhaps consumers, rich and poor, might feel motivated to accept 
responsibility if they had the opportunity to shape more aspects of modern 
society; for example, by squarely addressing consumerism instead of the 
palliatives that merely re-direct its appetite. As it is, their choices appear to be 
stark and few: a toxics incinerator or dangerous waste stockpiles, a pristine 
forest or a tree farm. These are not perceived as choices, but as impositions. 
Real choices would allow people to comment on more fundamental, higher- 
order questions, like "do we want to consume products that create hazardous 
wastes?" or "can we build with less wood and less waste so that fewer trees 
need to be cut off of our public lands?" Participatory environmental policy 
making can be written off as an ineffective way to make decisions only if 
participants experiment -- and fail -- with these questions. 

But participatory democracy's highest value is just generic 
empowerment. To successfully enhance both democratic and environmental 
values, people must learn to know and accept that they live in partnership with 
each other and with Nature. Living together requires social justice; living with 
Nature requires environmental sustainability. And living apart from ourselves 
or Nature is not a life society can nurture for very long. If environmental 
management goes the way of the Leviathan, it will not be for the sake of 
environmental prerogatives, but as an excuse to impose order, as Leiss's (1972) 
analysis suggests. 

After three decades of environmentalism, it appears that not just 
ecological things are all tied together, so are politics. The distant democracy is 
hard to reach because it takes individual and collective action to get there, 
individual value changes and social learning. There really is no choice between 
environment and democracy; hopefully, the failures of the first three 
environmental decades will make that clear for citizens of the nineteen-nineties 
and beyond. 
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"For the master's tools will never dismantle the master's 
house." (Audre Lorde)! 


"The footprint in the sand that so worried Crusoe's nights, 
that compelled him to build a fortress, and then another to 
protect his new world order, disappears from his nightmares once 
Friday embraces, then internalizes, his master's voice and can 
follow the master's agenda with passion." (Toni Morrison)’ 

There is now little doubt that what we hold to be true and 
good stops at the water's edge of a shared language and the 
common history and culture and social practices that it 
expresses. What remains very much in dispute, however, 
reach of that common-ness. Is there a single moral and political 
language that ranges across modern Western societies, or does the 
web of shared belief encompass only the ideas and ideals of 
clearly identifiable, particular people within these societies? 
Much feminist and postmodern writing insists on the ignored 
presence of particular voices, on the difference of their forms 
of life and political vision, and on bringing those forms of life 
and visions to the attention of social and political theory. 

But, I suspect, there is a serious and largely unnoticed 
linguistic/theoretical misdirection here. Quite simply, can the 
meanings that attend lives of difference be translated into a 
(any) general language-of-theory without loss or distortion? If, 
as it would seem, there is no possibility of a neutral or generic 
language, is it not necessary that philosophic/political issues 
be brought to the languages of difference--to reflect the hopes 
and fears and beliefs of those languages, to be written in ways 
that express those hopes and fears and beliefs? 


I'm interested in exploring such difficulties. In 


{ 


particular, I want to examine how a language-of-theory that 


presumes to speak for everyone ‘in modern Western societies' or 


that aspires to bring concerns for difference to a revised or 
alternative language-of-theory distort and exclude marginalized 
others who theorists increasingly seek to incorporate into their 
arguments and visions. And I want to consider how writing that 
is done by people from the margins, especially novelists and 


poets and essayists, suggests possibilities for bringing theory 


to difference and thereby for bringing the ideas and ideals of 


society's "others" more fully into view. 

Feminist, postmodern, liberal, communitarian, and socialist 
theorists disagree profoundly--among themselves, with those in 
other camps--in what they say about issues of difference. Yet 
the manner in which these otherwise disparate theorists write, 
the language of their ostensibly inhospitable discourses, remains 
markedly similar and constant. However much the p(r)ose of a 
universal and rational voice may be questioned, a confident, 
neutral, dispassionate and all-encompassing voice of detached 
analysis continues as the mark of theoretical writing. 

This raises several difficulties. Clearly, meanings 
embedded within the often passionate and decidedly particular 
voices of marginalized people are likely to be lost or distorted 
when translated into the objective, just-doing-analysis, getting- 
it-all-right pose of the language-of-theory. Also, the parochial 
ideals and ideas and passions embedded within the language-of- 


theory are disavowed and difficult to detect, even as we know 
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that there is no neutral philosophical language any more than 
there are neutral methods of empirical inquiry. Yet theory 
written from difference and in ways that closely reflect 
difference may sacrifice common understanding and a shared 
vision, resulting in a theoretical separatism or tribalism that 
anticipates/reaffirms the brutal separatism increasingly evident 
in political life. I want to explore such matters and, in doing 
so, suggest possibilities for imagining theoretical writing--for 
imaginative theoretical writing--that may allow greater access to 
the meanings carried within marginalized voices by considering a 
bit how a few such voices write about matters of philosophic/ 
political concern. At each turn, it bears asking: Whose voice 
is this? Who can speak/write in the conversations carried on 
within this language? Who are excluded? What do/would they say 
if allowed/encouraged to speak and write in their own tongue? 
How, if at all, can their forms of life be included in 
philosophy/politics? 
Analytical Writing: The Master(ful) Voice 

Analyses (but that may be the problem!) that deny a single, 
societally-shared language and form of life now dot the 
theoretical landscape.’ An extensive feminist and postmodern 
writing insists that the core values and practices which are 
presumed to be philosophically dominant in these societies are 
restrictive rather than shared, imposed rather than freely 


accepted--masking or overwhelming alternative meanings and 


silencing marginalized voices who speak/live as "others." 
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Foucault and Derrida follow Nietzsche's lead of responding to 
philosophy's solemn pronouncements with a philosophical laugh, 
exposing the erasures and silences buried beneath rationality's 
carefully plowed furrows, imagining the life-enhancing 
possibilities in the rich soils beneath a dried and hardened 
surface. Epistemologically and ethically and politically, 
feminist scholars have shown that women have been prominent among 
those buried beneath the same-ness of modernity's manicured 
fields. Unknown to those who owned the fields and directed the 
plows, women have endured/created/celebrated ways of believing 
and living quite at odds with the oppressive gentility offered by 
philosophic/political masters--fashioning radically different 
ways of being through endless struggle, irreverent imagination, 
desperate hope, simple caring. In the face of such 
philosophic/political resistances, mainstream philosophers' 
innocent claim that all others in "our" societies are "just like 
us," sharing “our" moral intuitions and speaking/writing the same 
language, are increasingly hollow. In careful and thoughtful 
studies, feminist scholars have demonstrated that (some) women 
live by an ethic of care rather than rights°*, learn through 
connected knowing rather than the separate, procedural methods of 


men,® have an identity that is mixed and fractured and decentered 


rather than one based on autonomy or virtue,’ and prefer a 


politics carried on through ambiguity or irony rather than one 
formulated in terms of explicit procedures and formal consent.* 


For the most part, however, feminist/postmodern theorists do 
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not write as though the rejection of earlier generic views and a 
master voice requires a reconsideration of political philosophy's 
enterprise. Their primary concern, rather, has been to show that 
the views of prominent theorists ignore and silence the ideas and 
ideals of women, lesbians and gays, racial and ethnic minorities, 
workers and the poor; and their central philosophic/political 
proposal is that these marginalized voices need to be brought in, 
their forms of life acknowledged and respected, their ideas and 
ideals included in 'the conversation of philosophy’. 

This political/intellectual purpose is conducted in a 
language-of-theory which, if not open and comprehensible to all, 
nonetheless is presumed to speak to and for all. As they 
critique old ideas and develop views of their own, theorists of 
difference move as easily as defenders of the canon to a detached 
site, writing in a strong and confident and sophisticated voice 
that presumably encompasses everyone. There is often 
condemnation and rejection of a dominant language and there may 
be a call for local knowledges and politics and resistances, but 
the theoretical writing of feminist and postmodern theorists is 
often indistinguishable from that presented by mainstream 
theorists. There are personal idiosyncracies, to be sure; and 
many now adopt the relaxed tone that has become more respectable 
in philosophical tracts. Yet the concerns and ideals of women 


and minorities are typically brought to theory, analyzed in the 


light of existing theoretical ideas, and integrated into a 


general view. Theory's reach and the character of theoretical 
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writing remain largely untouched, a narrow(ing) vision in the 
midst of a richly varied but largely unseen world. 

Imagine the terrain along U. S. Highway 160 while driving 
west from Walsenburg, Colorado for 120 miles or so to the lower 
reaches of Wolf Creek Pass. Soon after Walsenburg, the crest of 
La Veta Pass is reached. From that point, there is a narrow, 
flat, almost straight highway through an expansive high mountain 
plateau that is surrounded with vistas of imposing, boldly 
defiant, endlessly varied, breath-taking mountain ranges--the 
Sangre de Cristo range to the north and northeast, the La Garita 
to the north and northwest, the San Juan rising ever-larger to 
the west and south. In driving through this eye-filling, mind- 
absorbing expanse of geologic virtuosity, little attention is 
paid to the flat, narrow ribbon of asphalt sameness itself. Yet 
I suspect that the engineers who designed the highway and the 
workers who built it were trained to focus on established 
construction methods rather than to pay attention to the sights 
and sounds and smells around them. It is their expertness in 
performing the routines of construction by which they are 
measured, by which they measure themselves; an occasional glance 
at the vistas beyond is enough. 

So, too, with the passages that follow. Viewed 
"substantively," they quietly maneuver through a divergent, 
imposing theoretical landscape. Yet I ask that attention be 


focussed on the constructive work of these theorist-engineers, on 


the narrow, uniform shape and texture of the materials from which 


they build their common theoretical highway rather than on 
substantive squabbles (differences in interpretation?) about the 


meaning(s) of the landscape through which it is built. I want to 


underscore the tremendous similarity in their mode of expression, 


the virtually indistinguishable tone and style and structure of 
their writing. 

Thus I propose a drive along a flat and narrow highway-of- 
writing, with shifting and varied terrain on all sides. The 
drive needs to be for some distance--until the repetitive 
uniformity of the writing with its interminable string of center 
lines lingers, until the expositional sameness becomes absorbed 
into the reading self, until the proclaimed differences over what 
is said recede and the sameness of the saying becomes prominent. 
The endless flow of words needs to be spoken by tongue-against- 
palate-and-teeth, lip moving against lip. 

At highway's end, even in the face of the analytic/ 
intellectual/expositional skill with which it has been designed 
and built, it is hard to calm the doubt: "Should I, should 
anyone, be writing like this?" "Can such matters be known with 
the confidence and certainty that lies beneath the even, hardened 
surface of this writing?" "Can writing that constructs/presents 
ideas in this fashion see/express the rich terrain that lies 
around and within us?" 

Seyla Benhabib: "The self becomes an individual in that it 
becomes a 'social' being capable of language, interaction and 
cognition. The identity of the self is constituted by a 
narrative unity, which integrates what 'I' can do, have done and 
will accomplish with what you expect of 'me,' interpret my acts 


and intentions to mean, wish for me in the future, etc." 
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Richard Flathman: "Human beings who are not severely 
diseased or demented are regarded as desire- and belief-forming, 
intentional, purposive, and more or less rational. To the extent 
that individuals use these capabilities and are partly apprised 
of the considerations that have informed the actions of other 
persons, they are typically able to comprehend and to make 
pertinent responses to one another's actions."” 


Richard Rorty: "The goal of ironist theory is to 
understand the metaphysical urge, the urge to theorize, so well 
that one becomes entirely free of it."'' "He is not in the 
business of supplying himself and his fellow ironists with a 
method, a platform, or a rationale. He is just doing the same 
thing which all ironists do--attempting autonomy. He is trying 
to get out from under inherited contingencies and make his own 
contingencies, get out from under an old final vocabulary and 
fashion one which will be all his own."” 


Teresa de Lauretis: "The cultural conceptions of male and 
female as two complementary yet mutually exclusive categories 
into which all human beings are placed constitute within each 
culture a gender system, a symbolic system or system of meanings, 
that correlates sex to cultural contents according to social 
values and hierarchies. Although the meanings vary with each 
culture, a sex-gender system is always intimately interconnected 
with political and economic factors in each society." 


Michael Shapiro: "Who and what we are as citizens can be 
seen as a production or imposition rather than an expression of a 
perennial essence when placed in historical perspective. For 
example, whereas in medieval society the individual had a value 
or worth based on a place within a universal hierarchy with God 
at the apex, the modern person has ‘an individuality which likes 
to regard itself as completely autonomous and imagines itself as 
having sovereign rights vis-a-vis a society.'"" 


Jurgen Habermas: "Communicative reason is neither 
incorporeal, like the spontaneity of a subjectivity that is 
world-constituting yet itself without a world (weltlos), nor does 
it twist history into a circular teleology for the sake of the 
absolute self-mediation of a historicized spirit." 


John Rawls: "We are the beneficiaries of three centuries of 
democratic thought and developing constitutional practice; and we 
can presume not only some public understanding of, but also some 
allegiance to, democratic ideals and values as realized in 
existing political institutions." 


Carole Pateman: "Political argument must leave behind 
stories of origins and original contracts and move from the 
terrain of contract and the individual as owner. To look to an 
‘original' act of contract is systematically to blur the 
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distinction between freedom and subjection. A free social order 
cannot be a contractual order." 


Charles Taylor: "We agree surprisingly well, across great 
differences of theological and metaphysical belief, about the 
demands of justice and benevolence, and their importance. There 
are differences, including the stridently debated one about 
abortion. But the very rarity of these cases, which contributes 
to their saliency, is eloquent testimony to the general 
agreement. 


Judith Butler: "The foundationalist reasoning of identity 
politics tends to assume that an identity must first be in place 
in order for political interests to be elaborated and, 
subsequently, political action to be taken. My argument is that 
there need not be a ‘doer behind the deed,' but that the ‘'doer' 
is variably constructed in and through the deed." 


Nancy Fraser: "Feminist scholars have demonstrated again 
and again that authoritative views purporting to be neutral and 
disinterested actually express the partial and interested 
perspectives of dominant social groups..." "I claim that we can 
distinguish better from worse interpretations of people's needs. 
To say that needs are culturally constructed and discursively 
interpreted is not to say that any need interpretation is as good 
as any other. On the contrary, it is to underline the importance 
of an account of interpretive justification. "” 


Iris Marion Young: "Consciousness, speech, expressiveness 
are possible only if the subject always surpasses itself, and is 
thus necessarily unable to comprehend itself. Subjects all have 
multiple desires that do not cohere, they attach layers of 
meanings to objects without always being aware of each layer or 
the connections between them. "”! 


Jane Flax: "Borderline patients' experiences vividly 
demonstrate the need for a core self and the damage done by its 
absence. Only when a core self begins to cohere can one enter 
into use the transitional space in which the differences and 
boundaries between self and other, inner and outer, and reality 
and illusion are bracketed or elided."” 


Jacques Derrida: "In the thinking and the language of 
Being, the end of man has been prescribed since always, and this 
prescription has never done anything but modulate the 
equivocality of the end, in the play of telos and death. In the 
reading of this play, one may take the following sequence in all 
its senses: the end of man in the thinking of Being, man is the 
end of the thinking of Being, the end of man is the end of the 
thinking of Being. Man, since always is his proper end, that is, 
the end of his proper. Being, since always, is its proper end, 
that is, the end of its proper."” 
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Donna Haraway: "The theoretical and practical struggle 
against unity-through-domination or unity-through-incorporation 
ironically not only undermines the justifications for patriarchy, 
colonialism, humanism, positivism, essentialism, scientism, and 
other unlamented -isms, but all claims for an organic or natural 
standpoint." 


Michael Walzer: "For it is the state that establishes the 
general framework within which all other disciplinary 
institutions operate. It is the state that holds open or 
radically shuts down the possibility of local resistance. The 
agents of every disciplinary institution strive, of course, to 
extend their reach and augment their discretionary power. 
Ultimately, it is only state power that can stop them. Every act 
of local resistance is an appeal for political or legal 
intervention from the centre."* 


Michel Foucault: "The judges of normality are present 
everywhere. We are in the society of the teacher-judge, the 
doctor-judge, the educator-judge, the 'social-worker'-judge; it 
is on them that the universal reign of the normative is based; 
and each individual, wherever he may find himself, subjects to it 
his body, his gestures, his behaviour, his aptitudes, his 
achievements." 


William Connolly: "Perhaps [at last, a perhaps!--yet is it 
not a "perhaps" that recedes quickly in the face of the 
analytic/expositional virtuosity which follows?] a reconstituted, 
radicalized liberalism is needed today; one which reaches into 
the subject itself rather than taking it as the starting point 
for reflection; one which challenges the hegemony of economic 
expansion rather than making it a precondition of liberty; one 
which treats nature as a locus of difference and resistances 
essential to life as well as a shelter and set of resources for 
human use; one which copes politically with the tension between 
the human need for a common life and the inevitable points of 
subjugation in any set of common norms; one which relaxes the 
hegemony of normalization to enable some things to be which its 
predecessors found to be irrational or perverse or sick; one 
which restrains the drive to comprehend and cure various forms of 
otherness by confronting first the way its own contestable 
standards of normality and realization help to constitute these 
phenomena; one which measures the legitimacy of its state's 
foreign policies by the degree to which they foster its ability 
to co-exist peacefully with the rest of the wold; one which 
idealizes politics over administration, economic rationality or 
welfare dependency. "”’ 


Monique Wittig: "We must produce a political transformation of 
the key concepts, that is of the concepts which are strategic for 
us. For there is another order of materiality, that of language, 
and language is worked upon from within by these strategic 
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concepts. It is at the same time tightly connected to the 
political field where everything that concerns language, science 
and thought refers to the person as subjectivity and to her/his 
relationship to society. And we cannot leave this within the 
power of the straight mind or the thought of domination." 
"Substantive" disagreements aside, there is nonetheless a 
remarkable same-ness to the confident analytic voice that speaks 
from/through the language-of-theory reflected in these varied 
pronouncements.” Prominent among these are strong author 
responsibility and detachment, confidence-in-understanding, 
omniscience with respect to the issues discussed, 
comprehensiveness, precision, analytical rigor and complexity. 
There is closure, even if a lack of closure is called for; and 
there is a tone of articulate certainty, even if ambiguity is 
recommended. The writing is pursued at a high level of 
abstraction, buttressed by an extensive and specialized 
philosophical vocabulary, expressed through a complex syntax that 
makes it possible to build idea upon idea and weld together 
strong, precise connections. The analytical voice of the 
language-of-theory presumes to have read all that is relevant to 
a given theoretical problem at any time, to have fully understood 
the meaning of all that has been read, and to offer elaborate and 
unequivocal claims that are both comprehensive and, pending 


further analysis, without error. A long and often fruitless 


search is required to find expressions of uncertainty or doubt, 


hints of confusion or just plain guesswork.* The sources of 


theoretical writing remain almost entirely the writing of other 


theorists--those in one's own camp for purposes of drawing 
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support, wrong-headed folks in other camps to highlight mistakes 


associated with their flawed ways of thinking. 

If language both reflects and expresses a form of life and 
the meanings/practices embedded within it, the question comes to 
mind: Whose voice is this? What form of life does it express? 
Is it not only the echoed voice of those who speak and write from 
the practices carried on by the routines of the language-of- 
theory? The form of life of academic theorists? 

The routines of this life are not unfamiliar. Academic 
theorists work amidst the countless books and measured untidiness 
of their offices, walk through the softly carpeted hallways of 
conference hotels to deliver papers on ‘important subjects', and 
live in a world of considerable power and control. They have 
virtually unlimited library borrowing privileges and seldom if 
ever pay fines for overdue books; articles are copied and books 
are delivered by graduate assistants. Travel funds are provided, 
hotel carpets are cleaned, sinks and mirrors are polished, beds 
are freshly made, food is prepared and delivered through an 
endless, predictable flow of being-served. Doesn't living by the 
rhythms of such routines lead to a sense of self as being-in- 
control of who a person is, of what s/he believes and values, 
the circumstances within which her/his "choices" are made and 
carried out? Doesn't the language-of-theory and the penchant 
strong analysis which it produces/allows presume a world 
subject(ed) to its contours? Isn't this presumption closely 


connected to the lives of theorists who, viewing themselves from 
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routines of comfort and security and respectful academic 
applause, have learned to live/write in ways that largely put 
whatever unruliness may lurk here and there out of sight and out 
of mind? The different senses of self/circumstances that develop 
among those subjected to shouted orders, threats of being fired, 
actually-imposed deadlines, bent-over work, unsafe streets and 
apartments, being-seen-while-rendered-invisible, as-children 
questions and patronizing answers, which help to keep privileged 
orderliness in place recede from view. 

Thus the form of life carried on by those who write in the 
language-of-theory offers a sense of self and circumstances that 
lead to and fit with a p(r)ose that exhibits confident, precise, 
and comprehensive understanding. The implicit or explicit 
presumption remains that the analytical writing drawn from this 
form of life and of those who live it speaks to and for all.” 

It is this presumption that I would most call into question; and 
I suggest that alternative ways of viewing/writing theory may 
need to be developed if much is to be done in the way of 
including silenced others who live in marginalized sites, carry 
on by different lights, and use (somewhat) different languages. 
Before considering possibilities for different ways of 


imagining/writing theory, however, I want briefly to underscore 


the generic and detached, confident and analytical character of 


mainstream, postmodern, and feminist theoretical exposition. In 
particular, I want to highlight their efforts to engage 


difference and to suggest how their writing may undermine these 
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efforts. Then, perhaps, the possibility of different languages 
of theory and different ways of writing theoretically can be 
raised. 


A Master(ful)Voice: Others (Would) Speak ‘Just Like Us'.-- 


Mainstream (read liberal and communitarian) political 
theorists most unequivocally carry on in the ‘'high' analytic 
tradition of the language-of-theory. Fine-tuning and extending 
the views of canonical figures remains as the central theoretical 
task. A few weeds remain or keep cropping up in the philosophic 
plot despite centuries of work by legions of devoted scholars. 
The price of clarity is eternal analytic vigilance. 

By this view, the concerns of marginalized others are to be 


met by more carefully turning the antenna of philosophical 


analysis in their direction. It is not that women and 


minorities, the poor and workers have different ideas of 
themselves or embrace different meanings of social or political 
life or live by the meanings/practices of a different language. 
It is only that insufficient theoretical/political effort has 
been made to include them within a discourse which they 
consequently share with everyone in 'modern Western societies'.” 
They, too, embrace liberal ideas of individual independence and 
rights and political democracy. And those few who do not, 
Richard Rorty confidently tells us, are properly viewed as 
'mad'.* Thus pretty much everyone is said to have adopted the 


personal and social virtues that characterize the high moral 


tradition in these societies for, if they did not, Charles Taylor 
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assures us "they would be at sea" and "wouldn't know anymore, for 


an important range of questions, what the significance of things 


was for them."™ 

Thus the marginalized voices in modern Western societies are 
presumed to be 'just like us,' striving for individual autonomy 
and holding to dominant values that have been inherited from a 
shared history, living by the common ideals reflected in its 
final vocabulary. By this account, the separate-ness of 
theoretical writing poses no difficulty. It does not matter 
political theorists write in a high Standard English that is 
removed from that written and spoken by ordinary citizens. 
Theorists embrace and work through the intricacies and 
complexities of (the best) ideas held by ordinary citizens. The 
language-of-theory differs from language used by most everyone 
else only in that the carefully developed arguments constructed 
by theorists cannot be adequately expressed in the more 
conversational and limited vocabulary of everyday speech. 
Theorists presumably write very much as ordinary citizens would 
write if citizens had the philosophical understanding, 
intellectual acumen, and linguistic competence acquired through 
long years of study and practice by theorists. This is thought 
to be true because theorists and ordinary citizens are known to 
share a common language and to accept the ideas and ideals built 
into the 'final vocabulary' of that language. Theorists reach 
the conclusions that ordinary citizens would reach if citizens 


were to undertake the analytic task of exploring the implications 
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of their truer, underlying beliefs. 

To the extent that any have been ignored or silenced within 
these societies, they are likewise presumed to embrace the ideals 
represented in the dominant discourse, even as they may 
(temporarily?) fail to recognize this or lack the vocabulary and 
linguistic skill to express the ways in which their particular 
purposes have been overlooked. Over time, marginalized people 
may become articulate in the "common" language and thereby become 
active participants in shaping the social and intellectual life 
of society. Until then, Rorty insists that the "job of putting 
their situation into language is going to have to be done for 
them by somebody else."*» 

By this view, people who fundamentally embrace a language or 
final vocabulary with deeply conflicting senses of themselves and 
their circumstances simply do not exist, cannot exist, in modern 
Western societies. There may be, as argued by liberal theorists, 
ordinary people who need the analytic skill and sophisticated 
language-of-theorists to express their desire for independence. 
Or the language-of-theory may be needed, as communitarians 
insist, so that philosophers can carefully discern and articulate 
the higher beliefs and ideals that everyone shares or will 
recognize as being shared once brought into touch with the best 
parts of their historical tradition by philosophers who engage in 
careful and thoughtful interchanges carried on by using the 


vocabulary and syntax of high Standard English. Aside from 


occasionally using the feminine form of personal pronouns or 
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calling for women to become part of the philosophical 


conversation, voices of difference are almost entirely absent 
from the writing of mainstream theorists. This should not be 
surprising. Marginalized people are confidently held to be ‘just 
like us' and, in time, they will come to see that this is so. 

The language-of-theory, largely distinct from but nonetheless 
true to the meanings expressed in everyday language, enables 
social and political theorists to analytically re-present the 
shared social consensus. 


Feminist/Postmodern Analysis: Bringing Difference to 


Theory.--Feminist and minority and postmodern writers insist, of 
course, that many in 'modern Western societies' live by 
meanings/practices which are entirely at odds with the dominant 


form of life, that those who are different can only be ignored 


and silenced and oppressed by dominant ideas and institutions, 
that there is no common language that expresses a widely shared 
consensus. Feminist theorists especially have insisted that the 
experience of those re-presented as women within 'the Western 
tradition' has been one of living under the punishing, scalding 
heat of dominant, male meanings and practices. Yet, through 
resistance and struggle and creativity, women have created quite 
different senses of themselves and their circumstances. The 
point is made by Carol Gilligan: 

My research suggests that men and women may speak 
different languages that they assume are the same, using 
similar words to encode disparate experiences of self and 
social relationships. Because these languages share an 
overlapping moral vocabulary, they contain a propensity for 


systematic mistranslation, creating misunderstanding which 
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impeded communication and limit the potential for 
cooperation and care in relationships... 


As we have listened for centuries to the voices of men 
and the theories of development that their experience 
informs, so we have come more recently to notice not only 
the silence of women but the difficulty in hearing what they 
say when they speak.”* 


I want to emphasize that Gilligan's point, expressed in 


different ways and even more strongly by many other feminist 


theorists, is not only that women assign different meanings 
to words than men, but that these different meanings arise 
from and are embedded within an experience that is not that 
of men, not that of the privileged. As the Andrea of Andrea 
Dworkin's Mercy knows, this applies to the simplest of 
words, even to the meaning of cold. 
If you try to say some words it is likely people don't 
understand them anyway. I don't think people in houses 
understand anything about the word cold. I don't think they 
understand the word wet. I don't think you could explain cold 
to them but if you did other words would push it out of their 
minds in a minute. That's what they use words for, to bury 
things. People learn long words to show off but if you can't 
say what cold is so people understand what use is more 
syllables??*’ 

Thus the meanings or even appropriateness of central terms 


in the dominant political discourse as defined in the Oxford 


English Dictionary--the self, desire and reason, obligation, 


rights, contract, morality, freedom, equality, justice and, 
indeed, the categories of female/male/ or feminine/masculine--to 
describe "everyone's" personal and social worlds have been shown 
by feminist theorists, writing from a number of theoretical 
positions, to be alien to the experience and aspirations of those 
represented as women. Postmodern gestures, of course, scoff at 
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the notion of an overriding, legitimate language and form of 
life, arguing that all such presumptions reflect imposition 
rather than consensus and, if examined with any care, lose their 
illusory status of coherence, representativeness, and moral 
legitimacy or superiority. 

While I find such feminist/postmodern accounts generally 
compelling, my concern here is not to assess the persuasiveness 
of their critiques. What I find puzzling and, in the end, 
unsatisfactory is the tendency of many (I dare say most) feminist 
and postmodern accounts to express their views in an exposition 
that is virtually indistinguishable from the high Standard 
English employed by the bearers of the canon. Given the intimate 
connection between language and a form of life, between the ways 
people express themselves and the ideas and ideals they hold, 
it would seem that the differences that feminist and postmodern 
writers want to enter into discourse should appear in their 
theoretical writing. It is clear to me that if the names and 
other identifying features are removed and what is said rather 
than how it is said are discounted, any of us would be hard 
pressed to know which of the quotations I presented earlier were 
written by feminist and postmodern political theorists, even 


radically disavowing ones, and which by mainstream writers who 


continue firmly in the dominant discourse.™ 


As put into practice by social and political theorists, the 
Standard English language and way of life that it reflects have 


built into them the notion that people's particular experiences 
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and ways of seeing themselves and their circumstances are to be 
understood by fitting them to a more general theoretical view. 
The experiences and ideas of those represented as women or 
criminals, workers or poor, insane or sexual deviants undeniably 
have had a hand--albeit an uncertain one--in the construction of 
alternative theories; yet, at any given time, the task remains 
that of interpreting the lives of those who are different, 
"others," in terms of a prevailing theory. And efforts to 
enhance an understanding of difference must generally wait until 
determination of just the right theory and its refinement have 
been more fully developed. In any case, whether inquiry is in 
the stage of theoretical infancy or rather fully advanced, 
theoretical development and understanding are thought to be 


achieved by bringing difference to theory. 


The theoretical vistas and visions from which invitations 
have gone out to difference are rich and varied. The welcome mat 
of postmodernism is offered by Kathy Ferguson*® and William 
Connolly*” and, in its more fragmentary, play-of-differences face 


by Jacques Derrida.*’ Susan Susan Bordo,” Donna 


Haraway,“ Teresa de Lauretis*® and numerous other feminists 


propose, in diverse and complex ways, that marginalized voices 
will better be heard by a theory that brings together the 
deconstructive impulses of postmodernism with feminists' deep 
attention to the reality of exclusion and oppression. Nancy 
Fraser” and Nancy Hartsock*”’ suggest that a combined socialist- 


feminist theory will hear silenced voices and be able to identify 
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the sources of their oppression. Jane Flax explores the 
tentative possibilities that may lie in the spaces opened up by a 
critique/revision of Freudian psychoanalysis and various 
dimensions of postmodernism/feminism. And closer to the home 
territory of mainstream theory, Seyla Benhabib,” Carole 


and Iris Marion Young*! offer theoretical visions 


Pateman, 
built from a strong feminist critique of dominant ideas in 
political philosophy even as many of the (to-be-revised) 
principles and institutional arrangements of mainstream 
philosophers form the basis for a new theoretical vision. Even 
Michel Foucault's insistence that theorists should eschew the 
time-honored aspiration to be general intellectuals and that 
primacy should be given to local knowledges is reached from a 


removed postmodern theoretical site--written as a general 


intellectual in the high culture's language-of-theory and without 


consulting any identifiable local knowledge.” Foucault's call 


to embrace Nietzsche's irreverent aesthetic of living that would 
ignore/replace centuries of oppressive, life-sapping, and no- 
longer-believable metaphysical theories presumes, nonetheless, 
that social/political inquiry is to be carried on by the solitary 
theorist who is armed with an alternative vision offered by the 
language-of-theory's analytical power. More than this, the 
theoretical conversation continues to be held with dominant 
figures in the tradition that would be overcome--not with those 
who have been outside of or silenced by those figures and their 


conversation. 
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Given marginalized people's (continuing) absence/exclusion 
from the theoretical conversation that would (now) minister to 
their needs and the (continuing) habit of conducting that 
conversation in the discourse of the high culture, it is only to 
be expected that claims about ‘what is' and prescriptions about 
'what is to be done' also speak entirely from/through the 
language-of-theory's aristocratic voice. In either case, 
understanding can presumably only be accomplished by bringing 
voices of difference to theory--to postmodern deconstruction, 
psychoanalytic or radical or socialist or postmodern feminism. 
Theoretical presumptions of a unified self grounded in reason 
autonomy and high virtue are replaced with theoretical 
possibilities that circulate around desire and decenteredness and 
ambiguity; theoretical conceptions of rights and contracts and 
formal consent give way to those of parody and irony, linguistic 
transcoding and interactive universalism and an ethic of caring. 

Do those who live in marginalized sites, who are 
historically the marginalized Other of the canon's language/ 
vision/politics, share this enthusiasm for irony and parody and 
ambiguity? Do they embrace radical contingency and 
decenteredness and existence as forever-partial-selves? Have 


they been unable to develop any sense of themselves and their 


circumstances without the helping hand of theory? Inquiry 


conducted through the way of life embedded in the language-of- 
theory has generally not addressed these questions and has little 


capacity to do so. 
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Thus feminist and postmodern writers' bringing-difference- 
to-theory and the associated privileging of the aristocratic 
language-of-~theory/way-of-life that accompanies that privileging 
would seem unavoidably to miss much that is being said by voices 
of difference. Surely it would be extraordinary if the ways of 
believing and communicating that prevail in often radically 
different forms of life can be translated into high Standard 


English without loss or distortion. If theory is brought to 


them--that is, if theory is brought to difference rather than the 
other way around--both the scope of theories and the character of 
theoretical writing take on new purposes and shapes. Theories 
that reflect the forms of life of marginalized people as 
expressed in their languages become possible--flowing from the 
particular problems they see, reflecting the specific connections 
they find, closely touching the distinctive rhythms by which they 
live, imagining possibilities of seeing here and there 
connections to occasionally shared traces of a separate/joined 
existence. 

Voices from the Margins: Bringing Theory to Difference 

Thinking as theoretical selves buried deep within the rigid, 
cavernous routines of the language-of-theory, it is hardly 
surprising that theorists' efforts to bring a ‘real life' 
dimension to otherwise abstract analyses typically involve the 


inclusion of a carefully chosen selection or two from 


masterpieces in literature. Nothing serves like a line or two 


from Woolf or Orwell or Dostoyevsky, a bit of verse from Dante or 
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Frost or Rich to demonstrate a theorist's full grasp of 'the 
human condition', to complete the nuances of an exquisitely 
crafted argument, to humble would-be critics. 

Yet special difficulties are met when trying to engage 
literature written from/for a minority voice. While mainstream 


theorists are clearly wrong in presuming that pretty much 


everyone (potentially) shares in and accepts fundamental ideas 


and ideals of a society's dominant discourse, it is nonetheless 
true that marginalized people have little choice but to 
speak/write in the master tongue. To the degree that they bring 
a sense of self and beliefs and aspirations of a perhaps 
radically different sort to their use of that single tongue, they 
must find ways of using it that express such difference. Thus 
familiar words and modes of expression take on quite different 
meanings in minority writing; the language is asked to do new 
work as it is stretched and bent, played and pleaded with for 
purposes of telling untouched and unfamiliar stories. Those who 
reside on the dominant side of difference's divide need both to 
recognize that familiar words and modes of expression take on 
quite different meanings in minority literature than they carry 
when jotted down in "great" literature, that unfamiliar uses of 
language will have been created to (re)shape a master tongue to 
the sensibilities that have been formed by and, yet, are 
resistant to its voice. 

There is also the translation problem. To what extent is it 


possible for people who see and live by genuinely different 
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lights able to understand those across the divide of difference? 
It is one thing to work through the thicket of Derridean or 
Foucaultian deconstructions of familiar texts that, for all their 
iconoclasm, continue to be written in the trusted language-of- 
theory by writers who, no less than Rawls or Rorty or Taylor, 
carry on pretty much as aristocratic intellectuals.” Whatever 
differences may be expressed, the theoretical slate and the 
markings made on it remain nonetheless those etched by Plato and 
Hobbes and Hegel, Marx and Nietzsche and Heidegger. Familiarity 
with old drawings is pretty much all that is required; and the 
linguistic rules for respectably adding new inscriptions are 
well-established and dutifully enforced. Since minority writers 
speak for/from those who heed unfamiliar voices, their own 
voices, the task of understanding what they are saying is 
difficult. It is one thing, with Charles Taylor™ or Nancy 
Hartsock,* to ask that theory pay close attention to minority 
voices, it is quite another to do so. But minority authors have 
not waited for a nod of approval from prominent political 
philosophers before writing about themselves and social and 
political matters. Knowing that they are using a master tongue, 
they have found ways of prodding that tongue, of moving it off- 
center, of fashioning (somewhat) a tongue of their own. 


Refashioning the Master's Tools.--Some of the dilemmas 


confronting minority writers who are forced to use a major tongue 


are expressed by Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari in an article 


that focusses on the writing of Franz Kafka. Most 
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fundamentally, writers from the margins face the problem of 
deterritorialization. They speak/write in the major language 
even as it is known/felt as an alien tongue; they are viewed as 
alien while forced to communicate in an alien voice; and they 
learn to speak/write so that the language expresses who they are 
and would be. Always pursued by the master's linguistic scouts, 
they walk uncertainly through a thick forest of imposed/imposing 
words and meanings that, at each step, threaten to absorb them 
into their same-ness or to expose them as lost, dreaded strangers 
should they move too boldly into its clearings. 

In common with literature written from the dominant voice, 
minority literary writing creates linguistic rhythms and 
strategies that circulate well beyond the narrow accounting of 
analytical exposition. Moving within/beyond dominant images, 
Deleuze and Guattari suggest that great minority writers, who are 
neither captured nor expelled, create linguistic innovations that 
achieve a reterritorialization of language--forcing a major 
language to give life and breath to minority voices. This may be 
done through an intensification of a meaning in the major tongue 
that "spins it out along creative lines of escape," (p. 27) as in 
Kafka's relentless imagery of bureaucracy as seen by those within 


its grasp. In addition to or in combination with such 


intensifications, refashioning the major language may occur 


through substituting a vernacular or mythic tongue (which is 
here, where a particular we live) for the referential tongue-of- 


society used by mainstream philosophers and writers (which 
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presumes to be everywhere and to speak for all). Writing in the 


vernacular or mythic voice of a particular we creates a language 


of spiritual and religious reterritorialization that imagines or 
celebrates or sees the despair of being this we--while casting 
off, forcing into the background, and revealing/challenging the 
distortions and silencing of dominant meanings and 
interpretations. Such (re)shaping of the dominant language is 
not limited to metaphor ("like...") and thereby turned into 
particular instances of dominant images, but, with Kafka, 
prevents such reinscription by imagining metamorphoses that pose 
radically different meanings. In doing so, they turn comfortable 
dominant interpretations into hauntingly new linguistic 
realities, replacing ordinary meanings and bringing into view the 
lives and concerns of marginalized existence. 

The novels and essays of Toni Morrison are rich with 
language that offers creative literary intensifications, that 
imaginatively presents dimensions of the mythic and spiritual 
existence of Black yneople in the United States, and that thereby 
exposes the ugly underbelly of the dominant discourse while 
providing access to the strength and vitality and knowledge that 
have been unnoticed by those who presume and write as though 


there were a single language. She begins The Bluest Eye, her 


first novel, with sentences that could have been drawn from a 
book which, a few decades ago, was the primer from which most 
American children first learned to read. It begins: 


Here is the house. It is green and white. It has a red 
door. It is very pretty. Here is the family. Mother. 
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Father, Dick, and Jane live in the green-and-white house. 
They are very happy. See Jane. She has a red dress. She 
wants to play. Who will play with Jane? See the cat. It 
goes meow-meow. Come and Play.” 


These images, presumed by white culture to represent both 
the ideal and the reality of "all" children in the society, are 
played, one by one, against the life of Pecola Breedlove, an 
"ugly" Black girl whose most fervent/desperate wish is to have 
blue eyes. The wish comes from knowing and sensing, deeply and 
beyond all doubt, that virtually everyone around her views her 
blackness with revulsion and hatred. From the white proprietor 
of the local grocery store, Pecola 


sees the vacuum where curiosity ought to lodge. And 
something more. The total absence of human recognition--the 
glazed separateness... But she has seen interest, disgust, 
even anger in grown male eyes. Yet this vacuum is not new 
to her. It has an edge; somewhere in the bottom lid is the 
distaste. She has seen it lurking in the eyes of all white 
people. So. The distaste must be for her, her blackness. 


(p. 42) 


The self/other hatred acquired from seeing the world through 
the bluest eye also seeped into and rendered cruel and violent 
many of the Black people among whom Pecola lives. Young Black 
boys taunted and threatened her in the school yard: 


It was their contempt for their own blackness that gave the 
first insult its teeth. They seemed to have taken all of 
their smoothly cultivated ignorance, their exquisitely 
learned self-hatred, their elaborately designed hopelessness 
and sucked it all up into a fiery cone of scorn that had 
burned for ages in the hollows of their minds--cooled--and 
spilled over lips of outrage, consuming whatever was in its 
path. They danced a macabre ballet around the victim, whon, 
for their own sake, they were prepared to sacrifice to the 
flaming pit. (p. 55) 


Thus the blind, evasive, no-longer-innocent images of 
childhood presented in the dominant discourse are undermined by a 
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rich, haunting telling that reveals the horrors and despair 
associated with each sentence of a for-white-children writing. 


At each turn, the lines of the primer are relentlessly collapsed, 


anticipating the endless, violent lies they impose/hide. The 


chapter relating Pecola's rape by her father is prefaced with 


SEEPATHERHEISBIGANDSTRONGFATH 
ERWILLYOUPLAYWITHJANEFATHERIS 
SMILINGSMILEFATHERSMILESMILE (p. 105) 


And the chapter in which Pecola is manipulated into 
poisoning a dog by a self-proclaimed minister begins with 


SEEETHEDOGBOWBOWGOESTHEDOG 
DOYOUWANTTOPLAYDOYOUWANT 
TOPLAYWITHJANESEETHEDOGRUNR (p. 130) 


A different form of relentless intensification is presented 
by Andrea Dworkin. In the nearly 350 pages of her novel Mercy, 
there are no paragraph indentations; rather, each sentence is 
linked endlessly and without interruption throughout. This form 
is combined with the story of a woman who is subjected day after 
day, at every moment, to brutal rape, diminishment and fear, 
hunger and poverty. And the telling is as uncompromising and 
unyielding as the form with which it is told: 


I was his blood and that's how we acted, not giggly or 
amorous, but I think I was just this monstrous thing, this 
girlfriend or wife, that is completely different from them and 
cannot talk without making them mad or crazy, that cannot do 
anything but just sit quiet, that does not have any reason to 
be in the room at all, not this room where they are, only some 
other room somewhere else to be fucked, sort of kept like a 
pet animal and the man goes there when he's done with the real 
stuff, the real talk, the real politics, the real work, the 
real getting high, even the real fucking--they go somewhere 
together and get women together to do the real fucking, they 
hunt down women together or buy women together or pick up 
women together to do the real fucking; and then in some one 
room somewhere hidden away is the wife or girlfriend and she's 
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in this sort of vacuum, sealed away, vacuum packed, and when 
she comes out to be somewhere or to say something there is an 
embarrassment and they avert their eyes--the man failed 
because she's outside--she got out--like his pee's on his 
pants.* 


This telling, told in a language that ignores high Standard 
English and is deeply unsettling in its relentlessness, seeps in 
and offers a sense of lives trapped within a brutal cruelty and 
fear and despair--a sense of lives that the language-of-theory's 
refined, analytical accounts based on ‘shared intuitions' about 
injustice cannot begin to touch. 

The merciless cruelty and abuse suffered at the hands of men 
by Andrea, the main character, is framed by a Prologue and 
Epilogue that features Not Andrea, a professional woman and 
writer (theorist?) living comfortably at society's center who is 
arrogantly confident of the superiority of herself and her open, 
searching philosophical views. In the Prologue, Not Andrea 
speaks with the privileged self-assurance that comes from a sense 
of having control over one's life and having mastered the 
language-of-theory: 

I do not wear myself out with mistaken resistance, 
denunciation, foolhardy anguish. I feel, of course. I feel 
the pain, the sorrow, the lack of freedom. I feel with a 
certain hard elegance. I am admired for it--the control, the 
reserve, the ability to make the fine point, the subtle point. 
I avoid the obvious. I have a certain intellectual elegance, 
a certain refinement of the mind... I am formal and careful, 
yes, but with a real power in my style if I do say so myself. 
I am not, as a writer or a human being, insipid or bland, and 
I have not sold out, even though I have manners and limits, 
and I am not poor, of course, why should I be? I don't have 
the stink on me that some of the others have, I am able to say 
it, I am not effete. I am their sister and their friend. I 


do not disavow them. I am committed. I write checks and sign 
petitions. I lend my name. (p. 1) 
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From her position of privileged removal, from the sense of 
self that acquired mastery in the dominant discourse brings, Not 
Andrea returns in the Epilogue to unleash the power of analysis 
on Andrea's writing and on her difference: 


We are seeking for the analytical tools--rules of discourse 
that are enhanced rather than diminished by ambiguity. We 
value nuance. Dogma is anathema to the spirit of inquiry that 
animates women's biography. The notion that bad things happen 
is both propagandistic and inadequate. We want to affirm the 
spiritual dignity and the sexual bonding we seek to find in 
women's lives. We want a discourse of triumph, if you will 
pardon me for being rhetorically elegant. (p. 334. Emphasis 
in original.) 


In her novel, The Gates of Ivory, Margaret Drabble also 


uses, on occasion, the light-hearted irony favored by the at-the- 
center-of-things, intellectual world of Not Andrea (and by Rorty 
and, surprisingly, by Kathy Ferguson). More frequently and with 
greater force, she uses irony and parody that bite deeply, 
playing the images of a world seen from the Good Time of comfort 
and privilege and intellectual distance against the violent, 


deterritorialized, Bad Time, world-torn-asunder that those images 


have produced.” Particularly striking is an almost-believable 


parody of the Good Time world as expressed by Miss Porntip, a 
beautiful Vietnamese woman, the New Woman of the East, the 
emerging model of Good Time's successful entrepreneur. Miss 
Porntip explains that, against the empty nostalgia and desperate 
violence of those who have been passed by, the simple way of life 
of rural villages in her country, in all countries, is simply 
being replaced, and that this is not to be lamented. 


Is better now. Is better life expectancy, more 
electrics, more saloon cars, more soap, more rice, more nice 
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clothings and suitings, more ice-cream, more maple syrup, 
more Coca-Cola, more cocktails, more Ovaltine, more 
champagne, more cassette players, more faxes, more 
aeroplanes, more Rolex watches, more perfumes, more 
satellites, more TV, more microwave, more word processor, 
more shower fitments, more motorbicycles, more ice boxes, 
more chips, more tampons, more tweezers, more fridges, more 
air conditionings, more cabinets, more musical, more 
confections, more bracelets, more prawns, more fruit 
varieties, more choice, more liberty, more democracy. (p. 
106) 


Yet in the background of a story that pushes Good Time lives 
to the point of calling into question their self-confident, 
dominant/dominating vision, Drabble offers unsettling images of 


the meanings and commitments that impel those who oppose its 


old/new order. The book ends with the following picture of Mitra 


Akrun, a missing- boy-turned-soldier in the jungles of Southeast 
Asia, who endlessly resists. 
He will not step back through the gates of horn. He 
will march on, armed, blooded, bloodied, a rusty Chinese 
rifle at his back. Many have died and many more will die in 
their attempt to maim and capture him. He grows and grows, 
he multiplies. Terribly, he smiles. He is legion. He has 
not been told that he is living at the end of history. He 
does not care whether his mother lives or dies. He marches 
on. He is multitudes. (p. 460) 

In such ways, minority literature brings to light images of 
people who think and feel and live by genuinely different lights, 
who have a tangled rather than a uniform history. This writing 
explodes the myth of a common language, of a theoretical language 
that can serve as the master translator for all tongues, of a 
high analytical prose that can interpret for and serve all. 
Minority writing challenges/replaces such theoretical ambitions 
by revealing all vocabulary-as-political and offering images of 


worlds that those who carry on comfortable lives of academic 
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privilege "do not know, do not want to know."@ 


Those who would write political theory insist, of course, 


that analysis or, more loosely, inquiry must proceed further than 
the multiple, particular ways of seeing and believing that are 
held by different people. Politics does not stop at the water's 
edge of cultural or racial or gender particularity. The borders 
of difference cross and intersect; and our efforts to understand 
politics need to address such border crossings and to suggest 
principles and arrangements that amount to more than an arbitrary 
imposition of force. More than this, the different languages of 
dominant/marginalized people, while distinct, are nonetheless 
deeply connected--often to the point of being symbiotic. The 
ways in which a particular we(they) speak and understand is 
constructed, in large part, in relation to the meanings that 
we(they) have come to assign to them(us). The meanings carried 
by highly particular 'final' vocabularies are interwoven with 
those embedded in the single, "common" language. This 
interconnectedness is emphasized by Toni Morrison: 
As a disabling virus within literary discourse, Africanism 
has become, in the Eurocentric tradition that American 
education favors, both a way of talking about and a way of 
policing matters of class, sexual license, and repression, 
formations and exercises of power, and meditations on ethics 
and accountability. Through the simple expedient of 
demonizing and reifying the range of color on a palette, 
American Africanism makes it possible to say and not say, to 
inscribe and erase, to escape and engage, to act out and act 


on, to historicize and render timeless.” 


A language that identifies the good with light and 


brightness and truth with impartial reason is, at the same time, 


a language that associates evil with black and darkness and sees 
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error as resulting from emotion, passion, and perhaps even simple 
caring. So dominant/marginalized voices are both distinct yet 
inseparably joined--a joining often represented more by 
linguistic silencing and marginalization, internalization and 
assimilation, oppression and cooptation than by mutual agreement. 
We were so beautiful when we stood astride her 
ugliness. Her simplicity decorated us, her guilt sanctified 
us, her pain made us glow with health, her awkwardness made 
us think we had a sense of humor. Her inarticulateness made 
us believe we were eloquent. Her poverty kept us generous. 
Even her waking dreams we used--to silence our own 
nightmares. And she let us, and thereby deserved our 
contempt. We honed our egos on her, padded our characters 
with her frailty, and yawned in the fantasy of our 
strength.” 

Thus social/linguistic borders not only cross but are 
twisted together, with life-support for dominant meanings often 
provided by those who are most clearly (in)visible. Self/other 
indeed share a language and vocabulary, but it is a sharing of 
what lies unsaid alongside formal lines-on-paper and vigorous 
hand shakes--an unsaid brought to mind in hopeful/tormented 
moments as we try to penetrate the meanings conveyed by another's 
inflection and choice of words. Was it anger or fear or respect? 
Warmth or cold reserve? Genuine friendship or submerged hatred? 


Such uncertainty-of-meanings are almost entirely lost by inquiry 


which presumes that all motivations and ideas and ideals can be 


explicitly stated and translated into a confident, generic 


language-of-theory. 
Literary writing has far more potential to reach into the 


deep and often unsavory (notice that the word which almost 
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'naturally' comes to mind here is dark rather than unsavory) 
forces that divide/join people than analytical prose; and 


literary writing, if it is written sensitively and imaginatively 


opens "space for discovery, intellectual adventure, and close 
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exploration.' Morrison is among the most gifted of artist- 


theorists in creating the measures seen in minority literature by 


Deleuze and Guattari, in part, because she sees great writing as 
arising from and able to evoke the imagination of both writers 
and readers. 

The imagination that produces work which bears and 
invites rereadings, which motions to future readings as well 
as contemporary ones, implies a shareable world and an 
endlessly flexible language. Readers and writers both 
struggle to interpret and perform within a common language 
shareable imaginative worlds.® 

Bringing theory to difference and thereby to ways of writing 
that more genuinely see difference requires languages that are 
deeply and fully connected to people's different ways of life, 


that detect and engage the traces of writers/readers shared 


worlds. As noted by Toni Morrison in Playing in the Dark, 


The ability of writers to imagine what is not the self, 
to familiarize the strange and mystify the familiar, is the 
test of their power. The languages they use and the social 
and historical context in which these languages signify are 
indirect and direct revelations of that power and its 
limitations. (p. 15) 

Unlike the language-of-theory's analytical prose, literary 
writing is able to use the full range of a language's vocabulary 
and syntax, to capture mood, to note inflection, to seek out what 


inspires and to detect what is evaded or hidden, to reveal not 


only the many senses of what is but to detect the stirrings of 


what might become. It ranges broadly across the forces that 
produce and maintain and challenge people's views of themselves 
and others. Unlike majority literature, minority writing is less 
likely to be written from and to reify the codes that prevail 
within the dominant language and, because of this, the 
imaginative power runs broader and more freely and has greater 


ability to search out the traces of belief and hope and fear that 


are--or, one day, may be--shared.© Grounded in difference and 


knowing/feeling/ embracing dimensions of that difference, 
minority writers also offer a clearer picture of what is 
shared/shareable and what (for now? for as long as can be seen?) 
should not be forced into or viewed as part of a single, dominant 
common-ness. 
Beyond Analytical Writing: Theory from the Margins 

The creative reterritorialization of language by minority 
writers matters for purposes of political theory. It matters in 
terms of the ways in which theory is written, the range of 
experience that informs theoretical writing, and the conceptions 
of important philosophic/political ideas that are the heart of 
theoretical visions. I can only touch upon and briefly outline 
here how different conceptions of substantive theoretical issues 
emerge from the imaginative writing of minority writers; yet, 
even a fleeting and tentative look suggests the value (the 
necessity?) of bringing (building) theory to (from) difference. 

Consider briefly the problem of individualism. With full 


confidence, John Rawls and Richard Flathman, among numerous 
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others, continue to fine-tune liberal theory on the presumption 


that there prevails, within modern Western societies, a 


conception of individuals as possessing a fundamental capacity 


for independent thought and action. For these generic analyzers, 
the task of theory is to propose principles and arrangements for 
everyone within 'modern Western societies' on the basis of the 
unquestioned (and, largely unexamined) assumption which insists 
that individuals just are endowed with a capacity for 
choosing/acting independently; that, at bottom, 'everyone' wants 
to be left to her/his own pursuits; and that keeping the powers 
of the state at bay is the surest way of enabling everyone to do 


so. 


Rawls's analytical mission has led him to construct an 
elaborate, abstract edifice that will presumably ensure freedom 
and independence on equal terms for all; Flathman's trek has 
taken him into the labyrinths of previous "great" theorists' 
writing to find the unnoticed places within which a capacity for 
‘strong voluntarism' can be found. Social "influences" on 
thought and action are acknowledged, to be sure, but the abstract 
individuals linguistically dissected by Rawls and Flathman 
possess nonetheless a capacity, a will, that enables them to 
achieve, to an impressive degree, a position of independence and 
detachment. All of this is accomplished with scarcely a 
reference to any actual choosing persons, to the particular 
places where they live, to the ways they speak and write, or to 


their senses of themselves and what they find liberatory or 


oppressive. 
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Toni Morrison (throughout her novels and essays), bell 


hooks,” Gloria Anzaldua,® Edward Abbey,” Andrea Dworkin,” and 


many other literary/theoretical voices that speak for/from those 
living within marginalized sites are also deeply concerned with a 
politics of freedom, with acknowledging and fostering people's 
ability to lead lives outside the blinding light of oppression. 
Yet the understanding of what it means to have found refuge from 
that light and of individuals who lead lives of their own 
choosing takes on entirely different meanings when viewed through 
the imagination of minority writers. The 'individuals' who these 
writers see live in a highly particular here, not within a 


social/linguistic everywhere. Abbey writes of people whose sense 


of themselves has been built in relation to the austere challenge 
of the American Southwest's richly barren desert rock and sand, 
the frightening solace of its imposing mountain peaks with their 
precious and fragile, harsh and unforgiving beauty. Toni 
Morrison writes from/for those who know they are the targeted 
"others" within a social landscape of racist hatred and violence 
and a racially-coded language but who, nonetheless, have created 
a way of living, expressed through music and spirituality and a 
tongue of their own, that defines/celebrates who they are. So, 
too, presumptions of or a search for the core, individual self 
make no sense to those who are aware of themselves as mestizas in 
the borderlands of conflicting social/linguistic cultures because 
To live in the Borderlands means you are neither 
hispana india negra espanola 


ni_gabacha, eres mestiza, mulata, half-breed 
caught in the crossfire between camps 
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while carrying all five races on your back 
not knowing which side to turn to, run from.”! 


There is an individuality within these particular, 


marginalized sites, but it is one in which who one is and would 


be is woven into the physical and/or social landscape in ways 


that are strongly sensed, poorly understood, and yet seen as 
deeply a part of the self that would choose and act. fThus a 
concern for individuals' freedom would seem to begin with 
protecting those dimensions of people's physical/social worlds 
that they themselves have come to cherish. And what is cherished 
varies tremendously. Those who share Edward Abbey's or Wallace 
Stegner's or Terry Tempest Williams's” self-vision embrace a 
natural landscape left in a wild state filled with life- 
threatening mountain blizzards and inescapable desert heat, Gila 
monsters and mountain lions and Whistling Swans. Terry Tempest 
Williams and Edward Abbey and their kind know that they are who 
they are because they have been shaped by this land--by days of 
hiking across Death Valley or the Great Salt Basin with no 
assurance of enough water, by nights spent in the open as cries 
of coyote and owl fill the wind, by eyes filled with rim after 
rim after rim of Colorado River-formed rock walls forged through 
eons of time. "Improve" or "develop" this land with highways and 
trails and resorts and you destroy a central part of who they are 
and would be. 

Andrea Dworkin and the women of New York's Lower East Side 


for whom she speaks have been shaped by thoughts/feelings of fear 
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and anger and rage that come from being relentlessly subjected to 
rape and the threat of rape, to winds that curve around corners 
and seek out thinly-covered flesh huddled in exposed doorways, to 
rain that comes in sheets, saturates clothes, and leaves a 


chilling cold that never goes away. Some of her deepest desires 


are for a place of peace and warmth, serenity and beauty that is 


far from threatening streets and never-warm, never-secure 
apartments with their endless, wanton sexual and physical abuse. 
The mountains she would have are those such as the Berkshires-- 
green and rounded and peaceful, viewed through the sun-lit rooms 
of quiet and secure lodges. Take away this possibility and her 
sense of a self and a social order within which life could be 
more than the physically strong seeking out victims as lust and 
power demand is also denied, her vision of what makes sense and 
what must be resisted carried away. 

It is not that linguistic/analytic presumptions of or 
searches for an unambiguous individuality are empty. For at 
least a number of minority writers, there clearly is some sort of 
'individuality' lurking about. It is, rather, that mainstream 
theorists' endless and unrelenting analytical forays into the 
theoretical sources and implications of an unfettered 
individuality so distort and misinterpret. Liberal philosophers' 
efforts to track down autonomy or a strong voluntarism brings 
into the foreground the issue of unfettered independence and its 
protection from outside forces. But the foregrounding of stand- 


alone individuality is perhaps only possible for those who lead 
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secure, comfortable, affluent lives of confident choice in which 
all that has made such privilege possible recedes from sight. 
Marginalized people form the invisible, taken-for-granted filler 
that produces and serves the food, washes the dishes, cleans the 
rooms, assembles the computers, paints the walls, opens the 
doors, carries the luggage, and performs the countless tasks that 
are spared those who write books, lead seminars, and organize 
lectures and panels to honor the individual contributions of each 
other's work. 

Minority writing reverses the foreground and background of 
privileged, 'independent' individuality. Living in the invisible 
spaces that provide the perquisites of privilege, marginalized 
people cannot blink away connections between dominant 
social/linguistic meanings and the rhythms by which they think 
and act. The pervasiveness of those rhythms is not diminished by 
the language-of-theory's analytic pronouncements that they, too, 
share a robust autonomy, participate in a high moral tradition, 
or can exhibit their individuality through playful irony and 
subtle ambiguity. The individuality expressed in minority 
literature-as-theory knows that any genuine sense of being 
independent depends on keeping the memory of an oppressive 
as-present always alive, of protecting those dimensions of 
past/present that have grown and survived and have come to be 
cherished outside the reach of domination: jazz and a room of 


one's own in which to write; rodeos and solitary hikes with no 


private property in sight. Minority voices suggest that, if 
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cherished parts of their particular stories and languages are 


made secure, no one need waste analytical prose shoring up the 


individuality of their choices. The individuality of minority 


literature/theory proceeds from and is strongly and fully 
connected to identity rather than, with mainstream theory, viewed 
in terms of stepping outside of or escaping the social 
constructions of identity. Yet this important view of 
individuality vanishes under the gaze of analytical scrutiny. 

Theory brought to difference takes on new shapes for other 
philosophical issues as well. The dominant conception of 
community as essential because it defines and sustains the 
elevated, fundamental moral values of a society's culture also 
recedes from view. In part, this is because there is an ugly 
underbelly to that trumpeted morality that is deeply implicated 
in terrible oppressions. Partly (but, only partly) for this 
reason, the writing of Toni Morrison shows us a protective rather 
than a morally exalted or policing community. Blacks in the 
United States protect each other against incursions from whites, 
all whites, while offering each other comfort and support, 
respecting the need to suffer pain and humiliation in silent 
anger or violent rage or sheer madness, celebrating richness and 
vitality, praising and blaming without stopping to figure out 
precisely what deserves praise or blame. Strong judgments are 
few and forgiveness is given if unstated. As portrayed by 


Milkman in Song of Solomon, Sula in Sula, Denver in Beloved, Joe 


and Violet in Jazz, it is becoming, trying to become, from where 
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a person has been placed and in her/his own way and time rather 
than adherence to a moral code that matters. When Baby Suggs 
preached in Beloved, 


She did not tell them to clean up their lives or to go 
and sin no more. She did not tell them they were the 
blessed of the earth, its inheriting meek or its glory-bound 
pure. 

She told them that the only grace they could have was 
the grace they could imagine. That if they could not see 
it, they would not have it. 

"Here," she said, “in this here place, we flesh; flesh 
that weeps, laughs; flesh that dances on bare feet in grass. 
Love it. Love it hard. Yonder they do not love your flesh. 
They despise it. They don't love your eyes; they'd just as 
soon pick em out. No more do they love the skin on your 
back. Yonder they flay it. And O my people they do not 
love your hands. Those they only use, tie, bind, chop off 
and leave. Love your hands. Love them. Raise them up and 
kiss them. Touch others with them, pat them together, 
stroke them on your face ‘cause they don't love that 
either."” 


Imagining Theoretical (Im) Possibilities 
What comes to mind after this somewhat unorthodox meta- 
theoretical foray into the pitfalls and promises of taking 
difference seriously? My own strongest impression as I have 
worried over the issues raised here is a reaffirmation of 
Foucault's view that intellectuals who have a penchant for firmly 
gluing together general claims or prescriptions from carefully 


selected scraps of presumption and intuition are to be regarded 


with great caution. I continue to think this penchant is tightly 


woven into the language-of-theory and its analytical ethos that 


are de rigueur among theorists of widely different persuasions. 


What might political theories look like if they moved away 
from analysis framed in high Standard English? I'm not sure, 
although a variety of openings come to mind. Indeed, a number of 
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artist-theorists are quite clearly carrying on along the lines I 
have discussed here. Toni Morrison and Monique Wittig and Audre 
Lorde” write novels and essays and poetry that rigorously 

address theoretical issues, moving back and forth between these 
genres as they draw from and elaborate the close-up pictures of a 
particular people's lives. Others such as bell hooks and Cornel 
West have increasingly moved toward bringing the mythic and 
vernacular tongue that has shaped them into their discussion of 
theoretical issues.” And still others, such as Gloria Anzaldua 


in Borderlands La Frontera and Patricia J. Williams,” Barry 


Lopez in Arctic Dreams and Tne Rediscovery of North America and 


Wallace Stegner” wonderfully weave a rich literary writing into 


their discussion of philosophic/political issues. As mentioned 


earlier, Jane Flax in Thinking Fragments and Jean Bethke Elshtain 


in Public Man, Private Woman and Power Trips and Other Journeys, 


as self-conscious social and political theorists, (sometimes) 
write more conversationally and draw directly from their personal 
experience. But these literary moments are fleeting and give way 
to standard analytical prose. In any case, I suspect literary 
writing's capacity to imagine the meanings that flow within 
deeply particular sites needs to be extended, challenging and 
blurring lines between literature and theory, fiction and 
explanation and analysis until they fully dissolve. 

Does this mean that those who would construct theories may 
face the prospect of learning to write as novelists and poets and 


playwrights? I suspect so. If a concern for difference--no, if 
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a concern to understand politics that would move beyond the 
narrow pronouncements of would-be general intellectuals--is to 
proceed from meta-issues to matters of substance, it is hard to 


see how this can be avoided. Those who have little or no 


facility to reach deeply and imaginatively into and to express 


the meanings embedded within particular people's lives are 
probably not to be trusted when they would fashion the principles 
and politics that affect those lives. So, yes, a strong dose of 
imaginative, literary writing, fulling employing the vernacular 
and mythic tongues of people who are placed in highly particular 
social sites runs through all of the theoretical 
(im)possibilities that I see. Along the way, I also see a 
reversal of those who are considered to be great and minor with 
respect to their theoretical contributions. Those who are only 
able to carry on as laborious, unimaginative analytical 
technicians (whose imagination is reduced to shouting back at 
echoes in an empty rain barrel) will be viewed as such; and those 
who imagine a politics that closely attends to what is 
different/shared among some more or less extensive "we" will be 
viewed with awe for the wonderful (im)possibilities they bring 
before us and create. 

Quite simply, it seems to me that the enterprise of 
fashioning political theories needs to be brought to the voices 
of marginalized people and built from their disparate ways of 
seeing and believing. This probably requires a multiplicity of 


philosophies and politics as well as a multiplicity of languages 
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in which those philosophies and politics are expressed. I am 
increasingly persuaded that so long as the theoretical efforts of 
feminists, postmoderns, or others to include difference are 
presented in the high Standard English of the language-of-theory 
and the way of life that it reflects, such efforts will remain 
stalled. Continuing use of standard intellectual prose is only 
likely to result in theory that, still and once again, imposes a 
disciplining gaze on those it would include, that silences and 
distorts the different voices that are buried within or kept 
outside of and at odds with the dominant discourse. 

The (im)possibilities that could emerge from such radically 
pluralized philosophies/politics can scarcely be imagined. I 
suspect, however, that political theories closely in touch with 


particularity need to begin exploring such radical social/ 


linguistic/political pluralism. The innocent devotion to fine- 


tuning familiar principles and refining their written expression 
may be at an end; perhaps, it is time to begin pursuing the 
openings which that improbable end now makes possible rather than 
to repeat dominant slogans about the certain decay and violence 
which follow from philosophic/political ideas that are "too" 
local or "too" separatist. 

The epistemological props that have privileged the would-be 
universal light of Platonic or Hegelian or Kantian reason seem to 
have been cut away. As a canon-less political philosophy moves 
from issues of epistemology to the substantive issues of social 


and political life, (im)possibilities for moving beyond the 
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pretense of a generic language-of-theory can be explored as well. 


The task, I suspect, is not to draw from the exotica of 


marginalized people's lives to make the finely nuanced 


philosophical point nor even to bring marginalized voices to 'the 
conversation of philosophy'. What philosophic/ political 
openings might spring up from theoretical imaginations that have 
set aside their technical linguistic tools and look about in 
leisurely, attentive, wondering fascination from within the 


landscapes they feel and see?” 
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of my writing self into the language-of-theory has accompanied my 
many years as a self-identified political theorist. (Having 
learned to swear mightily by the age of seven and to speak in the 
vernacular of a rural Wisconsin farming community, acquiring 
facility in the high Standard English of analytical prose required 
considerable work.) Also, the attention to rich meanings that 
inhabit particular sites from which imaginative, literary writing 
draws is blunted by years of analytical/experiential distance. So 
imaginative theoretical writing will come, at best, as the meanings 
embedded within deeply particular sites are engaged with great care 
and attentiveness. As that process moves forward, I suspect that 
overall views of society, the divining of general principles, 
rigorously constructed arguments, and the language-of-theory will 
recede from sight. 
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There are no moral phenomena at all, but only a moral 
interpretation of phenomena. 
Nietzsche, Beyond Good and Evil 


INTRODUCTION! 

At first glance, it may seem a platitude to state that there 
is a general and pervasive presumption that the use of chemical 
weapons (CW)? is a particularly reprehensible and morally 
unacceptable means of conducting armed conflict. Press reports or 
scholarly discussions of contemporary issues such as the use, 
possession, production or proliferation of CW feel no need to 
justify the special stigma against chemical weapons. Most 
treatments of CW issues simply take it as a given that there is 
something illegitimate about CW that make them a special "problem," 
a presumption that is largely consistent with prevailing public 
attitudes. Thus, when the subject of chemical weapons is raised, 
it is commonly accompanied by adjectives such as "barbaric," 
"immoral," "horrible," "inhumane," and the like. For the most 
part, the aura of odium within which the issue of CW is wrapped is 
simply not open to question. 

It seems clear, then, that there is something different about 
the way we think about chemical weapons. At the very least, they 
have not been allowed the legitimacy of membership in the 


"conventional" weapons club. How is it, that among the countless 


' The research for this paper was undertaken with the aid of 
a Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada 
Doctoral Fellowship. 


¢ This study will confine itself to a discussion of chemical 
weapons, and will not directly address biological weapons. 
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technological innovations in weaponry that have been used by 
mankind, chemical weapons stand today as an outstanding example of 
a weapon that has come to be stigmatized as morally illegitimate? 
Throughout history, numerous weapons have provoked cries of moral 
protest upon their introduction as novel technologies of warfare. 
However, as examples such as the longbow, crossbow, firearms, 
explosive shells, and submarines demonstrate, the dominant pattern 
has been for such moral qualms to disappear over time as these 
innovations became incorporated as standard techniques of war. 

The general question of why there seem to be different 
attitudes towards the acceptability of different weapons 


technologies has produced a range of related propositions in the 
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scholarly literature. 


Such observations include the hypothesis 
that it is easier to ban weapons on the horizon of invention, 
rather than unforeseen technologies*, or the suggestion that the 
more closely a weapon approaches the basic effects of the fang and 
claw, the more readily it will be accepted.*® Echoing this last 


idea, one author has offered the somewhat ghoulish conjecture that 


3 Though concerned with different questions, a study by Albert 
Carnesale and Richard Haass, (eds.), Superpower Arms Control: 
Setting the Record Straight (Cambridge, Mass: Ballinger, 1987), 
goes some way in this regard by examining hypotheses for explaining 
arms control agreements between the U.S. and Soviets. 


“ u.C.Green, "Lawful and Unlawful Weapons and Activities," in 
Green, Essays on the Modern Law of War (New York: Transnational 
Publishers, 1985), p.173. 


> For example, W.H. Oldendorf, "On the Acceptability of a 
Device as a Weapon," Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 18:1 
(January 1962), pp.35-37. 
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“weapons seem to be accepted the closer they approximate the 
primitive violence of cutting, crushing, and stabbing."® 
While there is little in the way of systematic comparative 
studies of the moral and cultural attitudes that have greeted the 
introduction of novel weapons throughout history,’ there is one 
hypothesis that is clearly predominant: the belief that moral 
restraints only matter for ineffective weapons. According to this 
view, "the objection that a warlike device is barbarous has always 
been made against new weapons, which have nevertheless eventually 
been adopted."® A more explicit statement on the intricacies of 
this dynamic suggests the following pattern: 
Technology apparently drives nations first to conceive of, 
then make and finally use weapons that, when first conceived, 
seemed too bad to be true. Once in hand, these new weapons 
- »- make the old ones seem less immoral than before. In the 
end, the further suspicion surfaces that the list of nasty 
weapons recognized by nations as immoral roughly corresponds 


to a list of nasty but relatively useless weapons.’ 


Finally, the logic of the thesis further suggests that 


6 John Tompkins, The Weapons of World War III: The Long Road 
Back from the Bomb (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1966), p.138. 


’ Robert O'Connell, Of Arms and Men: A History of War, 
Weapons, and Aggression (Oxford: Oxford University Press) offers a 
good treatment of this theme. See also Martin Van Creveld, 
Technology and War (New York: Free Press, 1989); and William 


McNeill, The Pursuit of Power: Technology, Armed Force and Society 
Since A.D. 1000 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1982). 


8 As voiced by Alfred T. Mahan, U.S. delegate to the Hague 
Peace Conferences, in James Brown Scott, The Proceedings of the 
Hague Peace Conferences (New York: Oxford University Press, 1920), 
p.366. 


9 Nicholas Fotion and G. Elfstron, Military Ethics: Guidelines 
for Peace and War (London: Routledge & Keegan Paul, 1986), p.159. 
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Where a rule is found prohibiting successfully some new 
weapon, it will usually be found that the weapon never really 
was of decisive military potentiality . . . Broadly, 
therefore, the rules that grow up are rules touching the old 
and more marginal weapons, not weapons which by their novelty 
and efficiency are more likely to be effective.” 

This truism is so prevalent in the scholarly literature that 
it could be counted as a real find in a discipline so strongly 
wedded to the positivistic quest for scientific laws of politics. 
If the thesis is true - that moral restraints on weapons are always 
destined to fade, or at least they are effective only for useless 
weapons - then there is good reason to believe that the norm 
proscribing CW is in a precarious state. The increased lethality 
of modern chemical agents, and the greater availability of 
sophisticated long range systems for their delivery, have made 
contemporary CW an attractive military option for some nations in 
the international system. Moreover, if it is in fact the case that 
normative constraints erode as more destructive technologies are 
invented, the existence of nuclear weapons should erode the novelty 
of the horror associated with CW. It is factors such as these, 
along with the widespread use of CW in the Iran-Iraq war, that in 


recent years led to fears that the CW taboo was under siege." 


This paper examines the sources of the CW taboo and 


investigates whether there are any grounds to suspect that the norm 


10 Julius Stone, Legal Controls of International Conflict (New 
York: Rinehart, 1959), p.551. 


1 See, for example, Kenneth Adelman, "Chemical Weapons: 
Restoring the Taboo," Orbis 30:3 (Fall 1986), pp.443-455; Elisa 
Harris, "CBW Arms Control: A Regime Under Attack?" Arms Control 
Today 16:6 (September 1986), pp.8-13. 


proscribing the use of CW is any more robust than similar 
restraints on other weapons in the past, restraints that over time 
have yielded to the ineluctable embrace of technology. Before doing 
so directly, however, I engage the usual question asked of the 
phenomenon of norms by international relations scholars: in what 
ways can it be established that the stigma against using CW is a 
phenomenon that matters in international politics? After 
establishing the importance of the CW taboo, I then turn to the 
efforts of other scholars to account for the existence of the CW 
norm. The shortcomings of previous approaches to this question 
points to the need for an interpretive methodology, represented in 
this paper by the genealogy. The features of the genealogical 
method are developed and then employed to give an account of the 
sources of the CW taboo and the interpretive transformations it has 


undergone. 


THE NON-USE OF CHEMICAL WEAPONS 

No issue has attracted more attention in the CW literature 
than the important question of why CW were not used by the major 
belligerents in World War II, a conflict in which few other 


restraints were observed, and indeed, most existing prohibitions 


were violated. There is a virtual consensus in this literature 


which attributes the non-use of CW in World War II to three major 


factors: 


the two sides warned each other not to use chemical weapons at 
the risk of strong retaliatory action in kind; a general 
feeling of abhorrence on the part of governments for the use 
of CB weapons, reinforced by the pressure of public opinion 


6 
and the constraining influence of the Geneva Protocol; and 
actual unpreparedness within the military forces for the use 
of these weapons. 

It is of signal importance to note that while some authors 
have privileged individual factors over others for different stages 
and aspects of the story, none of the major studies has dismissed 
the prohibitionary norm as irrelevant in the overall explanatory 


equation." 


Thus, while it has been argued that legal and moral 
restraints were not central in directly affecting decisions not to 
use CW, the same authors recognize that the unpreparedness of the 
military establishments cannot be taken as an unproblematic 
variable, but itself has to be explained. It. is here that 
normative and legal opposition to CW takes its pride of place in 


explaining why CW were not used in World War II, as these 


restraints were vital in preventing the assimilation of cw." 


' stockholm International Peace Research Institute (hereafter 
SIPRI), The Problem of Chemical and Biological Warfare, Vol.4:CB 
Disarmament Negotiations, 1920-1970 (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 
1971), p.21. 


'% See Frederic J. Brown, Chemical Warfare: A Study in 
Constraints (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1968); SIPRI, 
The Problem of Chemical and Biological Warfare, Vol. I. The Rise of 
CB Weapons (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1971); SIPRI, The 
Problem of Chemical and Biological Warfare, Vol.5 The Prevention of 
CBW (Stockholm: Almgqvist & Wiksell, 1971); Kenneth Adelman, 
"Chemical Weapons: Restoring the Taboo," Orbis 30:3 (Fall 1986), 
p.444; Susan Wright, "The Military and the New Biology," Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists 41:5 (May 1985), p.10; and John Ellis van 
Courtland Moon, "Chemical Warfare: A Forgotten Lesson," Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists 45:6 (August, 1989), pp.40-43. 


4 SIPRI, The Rise of CB Weapons, p.321; and Brown, Chemical 
Warfare, p.296. 


%S SIPRI, Rise of CB Weapons, pp.334, 322; Brown, Chemical 
Warfare, pp.293, 295. 
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A number of factors have been identified as contributing to 
the failure of military establishments to be adequately prepared 
for chemical warfare in the years leading up to World War II: the 
uncertain military value of CW, the resistance of tradition-bound 
military cultures, the extra logistical burden of CW, and so on." 
Similar kinds of resistances often accompany new weapons 
technologies, but rarely do they result in the total abstinence 
from using such weapons. The argument here is that what made such 
factors politically decisive in retarding the acceptance of CW - 
and thus ultimately preventing their use in World War II - was the 
existence of a stigma against CW. 

To cite but one example of how the taboo worked in a mutually 
constitutive fashion with these other factors, the unattractive 
political implications of using CW served to tip the scales in 
allocation decisions against CW. In Britain, the advocacy of full- 
scale capabilities by the Air Ministry and War Office gave way to 
the priorities established by the Treasury, which contended that 

It would be illogical to reduce our offensive or defensive 

capacity in more important directions in order to include an 

ideal scale of provision for a weapon which it is hoped will 


never be used. Gas provision is therefore a direction in 
which some risk may legitimately be taken." 


- Jeffrey Legro offers an organizational culture explanation 


in his richly researched Cooperation Within Conflict: Submarines, 


Strategic Bombing, Chemical Warfare and Restraint in World War IT 
(Ph.D. Dissertation, University of California, Los Angeles, 1992), 


Chapter 4. 


paul Harris, "British Preparations for Offensive Chemical 
Warfare 1935-1939," Journal of the Royal United Services Institute 
for Defence Studies 125:2 (June 1980), p.61. 
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In short, while several factors in conjunction are important 

in understanding the non-use of CW, this non-event cannot be 
understood by dismissing the stigma attached to CW as 
inconsequential. Nor can it be fully explained as simply a product 
of deterrence. An attempt to account for the non-use of CW by the 
mutual fear of retaliation leaves unanswered the following puzzle: 
how could it be that the fear of retaliation of CW was any more 
prohibitive than the fear of other enormously destructive and 
outlawed forms of warfare such as indiscriminate fire bombing with 
incendiary weapons or submarine attacks on civilian ships?" The 
logic of deterrence thinking is indeterminate on this question, 
insofar as it does not address how we can account for the fact that 
CW came to be defined as a deterrent weapon over and above other 


powerful means of destruction. 


A similar point can be made with respect to a more recent case 


where CW were not used contrary to expectations: the Gulf War of 
1991.7 The extent of Iraq's preparedness to wage a variety of 
chemical attacks - including the launching of missiles with 
chemical warheads - indicates that Iraq's non-use of CW cannot be 


attributed simply to logistical and technical constraints.*° The 


18 Not incidentally, incendiary weapons were largely regarded 
as illegal prior to World War 2. See SIPRI, Vol.III: CBW and the 
Law of War (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1973), p.40. 


9 According to a military intelligence officer, the war was 
expected to be "chemical probably from the very first hour." Los 
Angeles Times, February 21, 1991, pp.Al, Al1g. 


20 See e.g., the findings of the U.N. Special Commission as 
reported in Chemical Weapons Convention Bulletin, No.17 (September 
1992), p.12. 


9 
political decision not to employ these weapons seems to have been 
based on the understanding that initiating chemical warfare would 
cross a "red line beyond which all previous bets are off."*! While 
the threat and fear of massive retaliation for the use of CW seems 
to have been largely responsible for inhibiting Iraq, the point 
being made here is that the argument from deterrence cannot be 
understood without recognizing the role of a prior stigma attached 
to CW which set them apart as a symbolic threshold of acute 


political importance. * 


An additional problem involved in reducing the CW norm to a 


practice of deterrence is the fact that there have been numerous 
instances when CW were not used even when their use would have been 
of distinct military advantage, and when there was no threat of 
retaliation in kind. Chemical weapons might have provided the 
least costly way for American forces to advance against the 
Japanese forces which were entrenched in caves and tunnels in the 
Pacific islands during the latter stages of World War II. Even 
though the U.S. faced no significant threat of retaliation, CW were 


not used. There are numerous other examples in which CW were not 


21 According to a senior Bush Administration official; see Los 
Angeles Times February 21, 1991, pp.Al, 18. 


* The special status of CW as a threshold of acute political 
importance operated in much the same way during World War II - when 
CW were not used - as during the Iran-Iraq War, when they were 
employed. As will be argued below, the counter-intuitive 
similarity of these episodes indicates the value of an interpretive 
analysis which focuses on discourses. 


*% See SIPRI, Vol.I, The Rise of CB Weapons (Stockholm: 
Almqvist & Wiksell 1971), pp. 294-335. 
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used by belligerents even when their opponents possessed no CW 
retaliatory capability: the Spanish civil war, the Korean War, the 
French in Indochina and Algeria, the Vietnam War, and the Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan are prominent cases.** These cases 
suggest that something else has worked to restrain the use of CW 
that is not fully captured by the logic of deterrence. 

Indeed, a strong case could be made that the CW stigma, by 
differentiating CW as an especially politicized category of 
weapons, was the enabling condition which illuminates how the lack 
of assimilation and fear of retaliation of CW could in fact work to 
prevent the use of these weapons and not others.” This is not to 
argue that the fear of retaliation or military resistance to CW are 
reducible to the CW taboo, but only to stress that the taboo was a 
necessary condition for the avoidance of chemical warfare in World 


War II that cannot be dismissed as peripheral. 


THE TABOO AND THE USE OF CW 
If complete explanations for the non-use of CW require an 


understanding of the sources and operations of the prohibitionary 


* The U.S. did not employ lethal CW in Vietnam, but did use 
riot-control agents (CS) and defoliants, maintaining that use of 
these agents did not constitute chemical warfare. See SIPRI, Vol.1 
The Rise of CB Weapons, pp.162-210. Allegations of Soviet use of CW 
in Afghanistan, while rampant in the atmosphere of the Cold War, 
have never been substantiated. 


2 In a similar spirit, vol. 1 of the SIPRI study argues that 
while there were many factors which prevented the use of CW, "at a 
deeper level, there was the whole question of accepting gas as a 
weapon of war, with all the institutional and psychological 
disturbances that this would involve." SIPRI, The Rise of CB 


Weapons, p.331. 
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CW norm, so too does an adequate account of two cases that would 
seem to be the least likely candidates. The widespread use of CW 
in World War I and the Iran-Iraq War is often taken as reason 
enough to eschew an examination of the role of a CW norm, and to 
focus on post-war attempts to resuscitate the norm. Making such a 
move, however, risks missing interpretive practices during these 
conflicts that have played a significant part in the development of 


attitudes towards cw.° 


World War I 


The authors of one of the most judicious studies of the CW 
norm have argued that even if there was a customary norm 
proscribing the use of CW by the time of the First World War, "it 
did nothing to restrain the use of gas" during that conflict.*’ 
An analysis of the attitudes towards CW during the war, however, 
reveals that hasty acceptance of this conclusion obscures how an 
emerging CW taboo and reinterpretations of it played an important 
role at several stages in the development and prosecution of 
chemical warfare. The development of gas weapons by the British 
was fully in accord with and dictated by their understanding of the 


legal stipulations of the Hague Declaration of 1899. So too was 


6 In particular, the widespread use of CW during World War I 
has led many commentators to neglect the significance of pre-war 
efforts to ban CW, especially the Hague Declaration, a move which 
obscures significant aspects of the taboo as will be demonstrated 
below. 


27 Ann Van Wynen Thomas and A. J. Thomas, Legal Limits on the 
Use of Chemical and Biological Weapons (Dallas: Southern Methodist 
University Press, 1970), p.141. 
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British employment of gas weapons restrained by the nascent CW 
norm, as they only used gas weapons in reaction to German use.® 
Similarly, the decision of the French to formally authorize 
toxic shells was delayed for some time as French authorities felt 
bound in some measure by the Hague Declaration.?? The French at 
first banned the use of shells containing phosgene and prussic acid 
(as did the British), and only permitted the employment of the 
former when the situation at Verdun appeared critical at the end of 
February 1916. The ban on prussic acid was withdrawn later, this 
agent being employed for the first time by the French at the Somme 
on July 1, 1916. 
In addition, while the norm does not appear to have been of 
decisive importance throughout German preparations and use of CW, 
it clearly was relevant at the early stages in the development of 


gas weapons by the Germans. Early preparations were undertaken on 


28 See History of the Ministry of Munitions, (1921) Vol.XI: The 
Supply of Munitions, Part II: Chemical Warfare Supplies; C.H. 
Foulkes, Gas! The Story of the Special Brigade (London: William 
Blackwood & Sons, 1934); and L.F. Haber, The Poisonous Cloud 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1986). 


¢? Rudolf Hanslian, Der Chemische Krieg (Berlin: E.S. Mittler 
& Sohn, 1937), p.20; and SIPRI Vol.1, The Rise of CB Weapons, p.45. 


30 Foulkes, Gas!, p.305. While post-war accounts must be 
treated with due caution, it should be noted that the director of 
the French chemical services argued in 1919 that these shells were 
held in reserve until the Germans had used gas shells that had a 
toxicity comparable to phosgene. E. Vinet, "La Guerre des Gaz et 
les Travaux des Services Chimiques Francais," Chemie et Industrie 
2:1 (January 1, 1919), p.1403. 
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the understanding that any new agents had to observe the letter - 
if not the spirit - of the Hague Declaration.?! 

Normative constraints were also important in one further 
respect. Despite the widespread use of CW during World War I, none 
of the belligerents intentionally employed CW against civilians 
even though civilians had been attacked by other means such as 
submarine attacks and air raids. This non-event was not only the 
product of normative restraint,** but it has subsequently helped 
to set CW apart as a politically potent symbolic threshold, a 
function that these weapons have continued to serve ever since. 
Indeed, it could be speculated that had CW been used against 
civilians during the war, they would have been grudgingly accepted 
as yet another inevitability of modern warfare, much as many 
soldiers who had been exposed to CW resigned themselves to the view 
that they were just one of many new weapons introduced in the 


war.” 


31 See Hermann Geyer, "Der Gaskrieg," in Max Schwarte, ed. Der 
Grosse Krieg: 1914-1918, Vol.4 (Leipzig: Johann Ambrolius Barth, 
1922), p.489-500; and Charles Heller, Chemical Warfare in World War 
I: The American Experience, 1917-1919 (Fort Leavenworth: Combat 
Studies Institute, 1984), p.6. 


32 See, e.g., History of the Ministry of Munitions, pp.10-11; 
Haber, The Poisonous Cloud, pp.224-5; Foulkes, Gas!, p.296; and 
Brown, Chemical Warfare, p.45. 


33 As in the rather enthusiastic assessments of gas as a weapon 
by Foulkes, Gas!. 


The Iran-Iraq War 
Similar to the World War I case, Iraq's widespread use of CW 
in its war with Iran has been interpreted as an indication that 


Iraq's political and military leaders had no regard for a norm 


proscribing the use of cW.* On the contrary, however, Iraq's use 


of CW was extremely cautious and circumscribed. Iraq only resorted 
to CW as a desperate defensive measure to thwart the Iranian human- 
wave attacks, at a point when Iraq's leadership believed that they 
were on the verge of losing the war.* Moreover, CW was employed 
only after Iraq had issued repeated warnings to the Iranians, 
such as that of November 1982: 

This is a very serious warning. If the aggressions by 

Khomeyni's forces continue, we shall use a weapon that will 

annihilate and leave no signs of the aggressive revolution 

guards and misled people. 

Before using this new weapon, we issue our warning and advise 


families not to allow the regime to take their children to the 
fronts. 


% See the discussions United States, Congress. Chemical 


Warfare: Arms Control and Nonproliferation. Joint Hearing Before 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations and the Subcommittee on 
Energy, Nuclear Proliferation and Government Processes. 98 
Congress, Second Session, June 28, 1984. (Washington: Government 
Printing Office [hereafter GPO], 1984). 


35 Anthony Cordesman and Abraham Wagner, The Lessons of Modern 
War, Vol. II: The Iran-Iraq War (Boulder: Westview Press, 1990); 
Edward Spiers, "The Role of Chemical Weapons in the Military 
Doctrines of Third World Armies," in Joachim Krause, ed. Security 
Implications of a Global Chemical Weapons Ban (Boulder: Westview, 
1991), p.52-3. 


36 See "Use of ‘Secret Weapon' Against Iran Threatened," Monte 
Carlo Radio, in Arabic 25 October 1982, Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service (hereafter FBIS) October 26, 1982, El. 


37 "Baghdad Reiterates Use of ‘New Weapon' on Iran," Baghdad 
in Persian to Iran 5 November 1982, FBIS November 9, 1982, E6. 
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Even then, Iraqi leaders sound out the acceptability of CW by 


initially employing non-lethal tear gas.™ 


Thus, even though they 
faced no threat of retaliation in kind, the leaders of Iraq were in 


fact extremely sensitive to the prohibitionary norm against CW, and 


appear to have been emboldened to continue and expand their use of 


CW during the course of the war by the failure of the international 
community to mobilize any meaningful response.» 

In short, the CW norm is one that matters in international 
politics. Not only does a full understanding of the significant 
cases of the non-use of CW require an appreciation of the 
importance of the CW stigma, but even those cases where CW was used 
reveal that the norm was far from irrelevant in explaining 
behaviour. Analysing the CW taboo in these terms involves treating 


the norm as an independent or intervening variable in explaining 


policy outcomes. Such is the usual treatment of norms in the 


38 Cordesman and Wagner, Iran-Iraq War, p.514; Philip A.G. 
Sabin, "Escalation in the Iran-Iraq War," in Efraim Karsh, ed. The 
Iran-Iraq War (New York: St. Martin's Press, 1989), p.285. 


39 A conclusion reached by United States, Congress Chemical 
Weapons Use in Kurdistan: Iraq's Final Offensive Staff Report to 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations (Washington: GPO, 1988), 
viii. United States, Senate. United States Policy Toward Iraq: 
Human Rights, Weapons Proliferation, and International Law. 
Hearing, Committee on Foreign Relations, 10ist Congress, 2nd 
Session (Washington: GPO, 1990), statement of Claiborne Pell, 
Chairman, pp.1-2; S.J.Lundin, "Chemical and Biological Warfare: 
Developments in 1988," in SIPRI Yearbook 1989: World Disarmament 
and Disarmament (Oxford University Press, 1989), p.99; and John 
Bulloch and Harvey Morris, The Gulf War (London: Methuen London, 
1989), p.259-260. 
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rationalist international regimes literature.“ The questions that 
animate this paper, however, are of a different sort: how can we 
account for the emergence and perpetuation of this norm? What are 
the processes by which CW have been defined and delegitimized as a 
special category of "non-conventional" weapons? Have the meanings 
of the taboo changed over time, and what are the implications of 
such discursive transformations for the robustness of the taboo? 
Before discussing the methods introduced in this paper to answer 
such interrogations, I will deal with other attempts to explain the 


CW taboo. 


SOURCES OF THE CW STIGMA 

There are surprisingly few studies that have engaged in 
sufficient depth the question of how it is that chemical weapons - 
of all the technological innovations of warfare - have become an 


object of special opprobriun.*! 


Answers to this question have 
predominantly been in the form of brief conjectures which have 


sought to locate an answer in the essential or unique qualities of 


“0 Robert Keohane has identified two traditions in the study 
of regimes and norms, the neo-positivist models of rational actor 
theory, and the "sociological" approach of "reflectivist" scholars. 
See his "International Institutions: Two Approaches," in Keohane, 
International Institutions and State Power (Westview, 1989), 
pp.158-179. From among the voluminous literature on regimes, I 
will confine myself to citing the standard collection of essays in 
Stephen Krasner, International Regimes (Cornell University Press, 
1984). 


“I This study is meant to contribute to the international law 
literature on CW (such as the SIPRI studies previously cited) by 
adding a more comparative dimension to the analysis of how CW were 
effectively distinguished from other weapons. 
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chemical weapons that must give us good logical reasons for their 
proscription. Thus, it is speculated that CW arouse special dread 
because they cause unnecessary suffering; they are insidious, 
unseen and secretive; they are indiscriminate; or because the 
effects of choking can be so vividly imagined.” Such 
explanations, however initially plausible, are ultimately 
unsatisfactory insofar as a multitude of other weapons can always 
be found which offend in similar ways. For example, at least one 
author has noted that the accusation of secrecy seems odd 
considering that high-speed bullets are no more visible before they 


hit their targets.” 


And as Martin van Creveld has noted, "taking 
an "objective" point of view, it is not clear why the use of high 
explosive for tearing men apart should be regarded as more humane 
than burning or asphyxiating them to death." 

To be sure, this is not to say that CW are not insidious and 
do not cause horrible suffering - of course they do. It is simply 
to point out that most if not all other weapons have similar 
qualities - few would argue that being torn apart by burning 


shrapnel is anything other than inhumane. The difference is that 


most of these other weapons have not had such a politically 


“2 See, for example, Fotion and Elfstrom, Military Ethics, 
p.168; and Michael Mandelbaum, The Nuclear Revolution (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1981). 


‘3 John Haldane, "Ethics and Biological Warfare," Arms Control 
8:1 (May 1987), p.31. Though made regarding biological weapons, the 
comments are still relevant. 


“4 Martin Van Creveld, Technology and War, p.72. 
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successful degree of odium attached to them as CW, as the term 
"conventional weapons" implies. 

Michael Mandelbaum has authored the sole sustained account I 
am aware of that attempts to address the question of the legitimacy 
of chemical weapons in the context of attitudes towards other 
weapons. Mandelbaum has. observed that there is something 
intriguing about the fact that, for the last forty years, nuclear 
weapons seemed to have enjoyed a degree of legitimacy as tools of 
politics (if not actual warfare) that was denied chemical and 
biological weapons (CBW). Asserting that "chemical weapons stand 
closer to disarmament than do nuclear weapons," the puzzle for 
Mandelbaum is why there "is less nuclear disarmament than, given 
the example of chemical weapons, there might be?"*> 

Mandelbaum offers as an explanation for the different levels 
of disarmament between chemical and nuclear weapons two principal 
causes: deep-rooted cultural and institutional restraints. 
Regarding the former, he asserts that the cultural restraints that 
have developed regarding limitations on acceptable means of warfare 


46 


have proven stronger for CW than for nuclear weapons. Despite 


4S Mandelbaum, Nuclear Revolution, pp.28-29. As will become 
evident below, this formulation of the question suffers from 
ambiguities that introduces conceptual difficulties in his 
analysis. "More" disarmament, if it is to be a meaningful tern, 
implicitly connotes not only the possession, but also the use of 
weapons. Mandelbaum's phraseology tends to downplay unduly the 
military use of chemical weapons in previous wars as a mere anomaly 
that need not be dealt with seriously. 


46 Among the evidence which he offers for this contention are 
the following: 1) A special kind of deep-rooted moral opprobrium is 
reserved for chemical armaments that do not pertain to nuclear 
weapons; 2) Attempts have been made to fit nuclear weapons into the 
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his belief that this argument of cultural aversion explains the 
"more disarmament" for CW, Mandelbaum himself nevertheless does 
seem to recognize that there is something peculiar about 
maintaining that our cultural aversion to nuclear weapons is less 
than that with respect to CW. After all, are nuclear weapons not 
in fact more destructive than CW, and thus an even better candidate 
for moral revulsion and prohibition? He also spots an additional 
aifficulty: how can he claim that we are more averse to chemical 
weapons if in fact they have been used more often? To this 
Mandelbaum offers the unusual explanation that "familiarity may 
breed restraint" - we are more averse to chemical weapons because 
we have been exposed to them more. I think that this argument 
strains too hard in trying to cover up the difficulties with the 
idea that chemical weapons are under greater cultural constraints 
than is actually the case. 


Even if one accepted the above explanations, however, they 


still beg the question: we are not given any account as to why we 


convention of war, such as the deployment of tactical nuclear 
weapons. In addition, theologians and philosophers have attempted 
to square the strategy of nuclear deterrence with the war 
convention; no comparable efforts have been made with respect to 
CBW; 3) Cultural constraints on CW are stronger because they derive 
from prohibitions on how to kill - it is always wrong to use 
chemical weapons. Nuclear weapons, on the other hand, are 
unacceptable because of who they kill. If nuclear weapons were 
designed to be less indiscriminate, their use would be acceptable 
in ways that chemical weapons would not. 

Each of these claims are very suspect. For example, Mandelbaum 
is simply mistaken in arguing that there have never been attempts 
to morally justify the use of chemical weapons, and that there have 
been no efforts to integrate CBW as standard weapons of war. These 
problems point to the historical deficiencies of his approach, 
which will be discussed below. 
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have such a deep-rooted aversion to CW but not to nuclear weapons. 
Thus it is that Mandelbaum embarks on an attempt to justify why he 
can assert that our taboos on chemical weapons are deeply and 
broadly based in human culture, whereas those restraints are 
lacking with respect to nuclear weapons. 

Mandelbaum suggests that CW may offend the normal social 
boundaries between science and war, between health and sickness, 
between the doctor and the warrior, and that CW may violate the 
conventional distinction between war and peace.‘*’? Mandelbaum seems 
to sense, however, that these reasons do not offer any way of 
distinguishing between CBW and nuclear weapons, for the latter 
would certainly seem to share these characteristics with the 
former. His final recourse, then, is to suggest that the aversion 
to chemical weapons may be deeply rooted in human chromosomes. 
Because nuclear weapons are of relatively recent origin, he argues, 
mankind has not had enough time to develop a genetic aversion to 
them. While that argument does provide some reason for 
differentiating between CBW and nuclear weapons, I think that it is 
so strained and implausible as to not merit serious consideration. 

The approach employed by Mandelbaum goes beyond many of the 
scholarly treatments of the CW taboo in attempting to place it in 
the context of moral attitudes towards other weapons. However, it 
suffers from the error of searching for the origins of the taboo in 
logical reasons derived from contemporary understandings of the 


important characteristics of CW. Mandelbaum is forced into the 


‘7 Tbid, p.38. 
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Sisyphean position of trying to demonstrate that there is a 
rationally explicable reason for deeply rooted cultural constraints 
on CW because of the ahistorical and apolitical structure of his 
argument which treats the CW taboo as a static variable. He 
deductively tries to account for the present moral status of 
chemical and nuclear weapons without reference to the political 
dynamics of the past that may have shaped subsequent attitudes. 
This approach is epistemologically inadequate because it fails to 


capture the interpretive quality of the CW taboo: mankind's 


attitudes towards cw consist of intersubjectively-held meanings 


which have a political history. Nowhere, however, does Mandelbaum 
actually investigate and interpret the meanings that have served to 
constitute CW as a special category of weapons, meanings which can 


be examined empirically via an interpretive methodology. 


A GENEALOGY OF MORAL INTERPRETATIONS 

Providing an adequate account of the CW taboo requires an 
understanding of the meanings that have been attached to this 
category of weapons. This "how" question of understanding meaning 
is different from the "why" question of causal explanation that is 
usually the focus of international relations scholarship.** Given 


the predominantly positivist cast of the discipline, and its 


‘8 Excellent discussions of this distinction can be found in 
Charles Taylor, Sources of the Self (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1989), pp.202-203; Charles Cross, "Explanation and the 
Theory of Questions," Erkenntnis 34 (1991), pp.237-260; and Martin 


Hollis and Steve Smith, Explaining and Understanding International 
Relations (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1990). 
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dominance by United States policy issues, scholarship in the field 
has been grounded in the quest for theories of causal explanation 
for behavioral outcomes.*? 

Because the discipline has been so method-driven, interesting 
questions posed of international political phenomena not answerable 
in terms of the prevailing methodological orthodoxy - that is, the 
types of questions posed by political philosophers and social 
theorists - have been relegated to the margins of the discipline as 
of secondary importance.” 

The inadequacy of previous efforts to give an account of the 
CW taboo, however, makes plain the contributions of an interpretive 
methodology that seeks to uncover the discursive strategies 
employed to delegitimize the category of CW. As was shown above, 
Mandelbaum mistakenly assumed that the present form of a moral 
interpretation could account for its origins. As such, he 
committed the same error that was so thoroughly criticized in 
Nietzsche's analyses of moral institutions; namely, the error of 


ignoring "the specific historical and genealogical tangles that 


produce the contingent structures we mistakenly consider given, 


“9 See Stanley Hoffmann, "An American Social Science: 
International. Relations," Daedalus 106:3 (1977), pp.41-60; and 
Steve Smith, "Paradigm Dominance in International Relations: The 
Development of International Relations as a Social Science," 
Millennium 16:2 (1989), pp.189-206. 


°° on this characteristic of international relations theory, 
see Steve Smith, "The Forty Years' Detour: The Resurgence of 
Normative Theory in International Relations," Millennium 21:3 
(Winter 1992), pp.489-506; and Friedrich Kratochwil, "The 
Embarrassment of Changes: Neo-Realism as the Science of Realpolitik 
Without Politics," Review of International Studies 19 (1993), 
pp.63-80. 
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solid, and extending without change into the future as well as into 
the past.">! The fallacy of confusing rational functions for 
origins was a prominent and consistent theme in Nietzsche's 
writings on the origins of morality.** As a corrective, Nietzsche 
proffered the genealogy, a method that seeks to uncover the 
conditions under which moral institutions are devised, and the 
value that these norms themselves possess.™ 

Genealogy is but one of several traditions of interpretive 


social science.™ 


In contrast to the positivistic quest for 
falsifiable theories, the genealogy is a method and thus consists 


more of questions to guide the investigation than theoretical 


°1 As paraphrased by Alexander Nehemas, Nietzsche: Life as 
Literature (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1985), p.110. 


92 See especially Friedrich Nietzsche, On the Genealogy of 
Morals, Walter Kaufmann and R.J. Hollingdale, trans.(New York: 
Vintage Books, 1989). It is interesting to note that this concern 
has recently gained adherents in the natural sciences. In his work 
on evolutionary theory, Stephen Jay Gould has expounded upon his 
contention that "current utility may not be equated with historical 
origin." See, e.g., "Of Kiwi Eggs and the Liberty Bell," Bully for 
Brontosaurus (W.W. Norton, 1991), p.114. 


*5 Nietzsche, On the Genealogy of Morals, Preface [3]. 


% on different styles of interpretive analysis, see David 
Hiley, James Bohman, and Richard Shusterman (eds.) The Interpretive 
Turn (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1991); Paul Rabinow and 
William Sullivan (eds.), Interpretive Social Science: A Second Look 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1987); and Fred Dallmayr 
and Thomas McCarthy (eds.), Understanding and Social Inquiry 
(London, 1977). On the relationship between genealogy and 
interpretation, see Michael Gibbons, "Interpretation, Genealogy and 
Human Agency," in Terence Ball (ed.), Idioms of Inquiry: Critique 
and Renewal _ in Political Science (Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1987), pp.137-167. 
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propositions that predict what generalizations we are to find.™® 
The genealogical approach, which has more recently been popularized 
through the writings of Michel Foucault, is particularly well- 
suited for an analysis of the norm proscribing CW as it is a method 
specifically concerned with interpreting the origins of moral 
interpretations. And as Nietzsche explained with respect to his 
own studies of asceticism, the focus of such inquiries is on the 
"how" questions of meaning more so than the "why" questions of 
explanation: 

- - It is my purpose here to bring to light, not what this 
ideal has done, but simply what it means; what it indicates; 
what lies hidden behind it, beneath it, in it; of what it is 
the provisional, indistinct expression, overlaid with question 
marks and misunderstandings . .. What is the meaning of the 
power of this ideal . . .?_ Why has it been allowed to 
flourish to this extent?. . .% 

For Foucault, as for Nietzsche, what is most often found at 
the historical beginnings of things is not their moment of greatest 
perfection when they emerge dazzling from the hands of reason.*’ 


Rather, the development of institutions often consists of 


rationally inexplicable events, "fabricated in piecemeal 


> On the issues raised by interpretive methods for the 
discipline of international relations, see Mark Neufeld's lucid 
articles "Interpretation and the ‘Science' of International 
Relations," Review of International Studies 19 (1993), pp.39-61; 
and "Reflexivity and International Relations Theory," Millennium 
22:1 (Spring 1993), pp.53-76. 


56 Nietzsche, On the Genealogy of Morals, III [23]. 


5? Michel Foucault, "Nietzsche, Genealogy, History," in Paul 
Rabinow, ed., The Foucault Reader (New York: Pantheon Books, 1984), 
p.79. 


58 Nehemas, Nietzsche: Life as Literature, p.113. 
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fashion"? out of the vicissitudes of history. As James Der Derian 
has explained in his analysis of diplomacy, a genealogy is not an 
account of the seamless development of accumulated influences from 
a pristine origin, but rather a tale of recurring configurations of 
conflict. It is, in short, a "method of analysis in which 
specific cultural practices are historically related to the 
exercise of power to disclose modern discursive practices." 
The following passage by Nietzsche is worth quoting at length, 
for it orients us to the essential elements of the genealogical 
analysis: 


- « ». The cause of the origin of a thing and its eventual 
utility, its actual employment and place in a system of 
purposes, lie worlds apart; whatever exists, having somehow 
come into being, is again and again reinterpreted to new ends, 
taken over, transformed, and redirected by some power superior 
to it; all events in the organic world are a subduing, a 
becoming master, and all subduing and becoming master involves 
a fresh interpretation, an adaptation through which any 
previous "meaning" and "purpose" are necessarily obscured or 
even obliterated... 

- » - and the entire history of a "thing," an organ, a custom 
can in this way be a continuous sign-chain of ever new 
interpretations and adaptations whose causes do not even have 
to be related to one another but, on the contrary, in some 
cases succeed and alternate with one another in a purely 
chance fashion. The "evolution" of a thing, a custom, an 
organ is thus by no means its progressus toward a goal, even 
less a logical progressus by the shortest route and with the 
smallest expenditure of force - but a succession of more or 
less profound, more or less mutually independent processes of 
subduing, plus the resistances they encounter, the attempts at 
transformation for the purpose of defense and reaction, and 


Foucault, "Nietzsche, Genealogy, History," p.78. 


60 James Der Derian, On Diplomacy (Basil Blackwell, 1987), 
pp.76, 79. 


61 Thid, p.69. 
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the results of successful counteractions. The form is fluid, 
but the "meaning' is even more so.® 


Two elements that are of key importance for analysing norms in 
terms of the genealogical method are discourses and power. 
Discourses, the favoured analytic focus of Foucault, are 
theoretical statements which are connected to social practices.% 
These discourses produce and legitimize certain behaviours and 
conditions of life as "normal," and serve to politicize some 
phenomena over others. Discourses "also may produce behaviour 
defined as deviant, which is then used to justify the maintenance 
and development of the system intended to control or eliminate 

For Foucault, the production of discourses is a form of power 
which he termed "disciplinary" power. The production of a 
discourse constructs categories which themselves make a cluster of 
practices and understandings seem inconceivable or illegitimate. 
This disciplinary power sets a field of conceptual possibilities as 


to what is normal and natural, and what is unthinkable and 


62 Nietzsche, Genealogy of Morals, II [12]. 


63 See, e.g., Michel Foucault, The Archaeology of Knowledge and 
the Discourse on Language, (New York: Pantheon Books, 1972); The 
History of Sexuality, vol.1, An Introduction (New York: Vintage 
Books, 1980); and Power/Knowledge: Selected Interviews and Other 
Writings, 1972-1977, ed. by C. Gordon (New York: Pantheon Books, 
1980). 


James Keeley, "Toward a Foucauldian Analysis of 


International Regimes," International Organization 44:1 (Winter 
1990), p.92. 


65 See Foucault, Discipline and Punish (New York: Vintage 
Books, 1979); Power/Knowledge; and Politics, Philosophy, Culture 
(New York: Routledge, 1990). 
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reprehensible. Disciplinary power is productive, in that it 
constitutes identities and imposes meanings - in short, it 
constitutes a field of knowledge of what is to count as legitimate 
reality. 

While a Nietzschean genealogy might share with realism a focus 
on the power relation in human affairs, the differences between 
these two approaches are several and substantial. Conflicts over 
interpretive truths - that is, the exercise of power - are located 
at different sites than the power relations usually examined in 


international relations scholarship. As Der Derian has argued, the 


genealogist's focus on multiple sites of power constitutes a 


challenge to the state-centrism of realism while not denying the 


6? On another level, 


importance of power in international politics. 
Nietzsche radically questions the conception of self-interest 
employed by influential realist scholars by problematizing the 
identities that can have those interests in the first place: self- 
interest cannot be an unproblematic concept if the self is 
conceived of as a set of constructed identities that need not be 


stable over time.® 


66 See Roxanne Lynn Doty, The Social Construction of 


Contemporary International Hierarchy, 2 Vols. (Ph.D. Dissertation, 
University of Minnesota, 1991), pp. 26-27, 69-70. 


6? See Der Derian, On Diplomacy, p.83. 


6 on the silence of rationalist approaches to questions 
concerning the constitution of identities and interest - and the 
contributions of constructivist approaches - see Alexander Wendt, 
"Anarchy is What States Make of It: The Social Construction of 
Power Politics," International Organization 46:2 (Spring 1992): 
391-425. 
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Finally, a genealogy does not presume that the power 
interactions that forge norms simply and necessarily reflect in 
their results the intentions of actors.®’ Thus, the genealogical 
method that frames this study makes no assumption that the dominion 
of a moral interpretation simply reflects the balance of military 
capabilities. Indeed, Nietzsche came to quite the opposite 
conclusion in his genealogies of dominant moral interpretations: 
for Nietzsche, the weak often prevail over the powerful through the 
appropriation of an interpretive structure of the world.” 

Using these categories of analysis to examine international 
politics, the genealogy injects a different dimension of power into 
the study of norms, an element that often seems neglected in the 
attempt to distance the role of norms and ideas from realism's 


focus on material power.” 


Moreover, the genealogical approach is 
intuitively appropriate for the rather jumbled history of 
violations and resurrections of the CW norm, for it allows for 


chance occurrences and fortuitous connections that may come to 


6? Keeley, "Toward a Foucauldian Analysis," p.96. 


7 As in Nietzsche's analysis of the Christian moral 
interpretation of the world in Genealogy of Morals, and selections 
from Twilight of the Idols, in Walter Kaufmann (ed.), The Portable 
Nietzsche (Penguin, 1982). 


“ Priedrich Kratochwil is careful to point out in his work on 
norms that power is not his particular focus of concern. Rather, 
he concentrates on the consensual choices of reasoning that lead to 
collective knowledge. He acknowledges, however, that understanding 
how socially dominant understandings become authoritative involves 
investigating not simply rational debates but historical and 
cultural experiences - the focus of the genealogist's inquiries. 
See Rules, Norms, and Decisions: On the Conditions of Practical and 
Legal Reasoning in International Relations and Domestic Affairs 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), p.33. 
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constitute contingent moral institutions. Indeed, the genealogical 
stance is quite at home with one of the most intriguing aspects of 
the CW story: the position of the United States, which went from 
being the only opponent of the first CW ban (the Hague 
Declaration), to being the primary proponent of efforts to ban CW 
after World War I (the Geneva Protocol), a ban which the U.S. 
sought, achieved, but then ultimately failed to ratify. 

The interest-based predictions of rationalist regime-theory 
are of limited value in theoretically accommodating such 
perturbations.” Moreover, and as many authors have noted, the 
rational expectations regarding weapons prohibitions are confounded 
in the case of CW. In the words of some, the CW taboo represents 
an "irrational" attitude towards technology,” a "psycho-cultural 
aversion"” that simply fails to meet the realist expectation that 
effective prohibitions are only attained for useless weapons. The 
inability of parsimonious deductive models to explain the CW taboo 
is important theoretically for several reasons. An investigation 
of how the norm has been politically constructed provides an 
account of how nations' interests are constituted with respect to 
CW, therefore demonstrating the value of interpretive and social 


constructivist methods for international relations scholarship. In 


7 Not to mention the inability of such models to explain the 
earlier-discussed cases of non-use of CW in instances where it was 
to the advantage of certain nations. 


73 Van Creveld, Technology and War, pp. 176-177. 


“ Manfred R. Hamm, "Deterrence, Chemical Warfare, and Arms 
Control," Orbis 29:1 (Spring 1985), p.119. 
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addition, such an inquiry offers empirical support against the 
technological determinism implied in accepting the idea that no 
effective weapons are ever banned. In opposition to the thesis of 
autonomous technology, many thinkers in the philosophy of 
technology have argued that technology is a social, cultural and 
political construction, a position which the argument in this paper 
supports.” 

Whereas the expectations of rational-actor theory therefore 
fall short in giving an account of the CW taboo, the genealogist is 


favourably placed "to recognize the events of history, its jolts, 


its surprises, its unsteady victories and unpalatable defeat 
a task especially apposite for the uneven record of the norm 
proscribing chemical weapons. In this way, the genealogy offers 


one fruitful avenue to answer the call for an interpretive research 


program for the study of intersubjective phenomena.” In 


particular, it offers an empirical contribution to Kratochwil and 


% From the large literature on the political, social and 
moral status of technology, I will confine myself to noting Langdon 
Winner's summary in Autonomous Technology: Technics Out-of-Control 
as_a Theme in Political Thought (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1977); 
George Grant's incisive essays in Technology and Empire (Toronto: 
Anansi, 1969) and Technology and Justice (Toronto: Anansi, 1986); 
and the essays in Tom Darby, (ed.) Sojourns in the New World 
(Ottawa: Carleton University Press, 1986) and Paul Durbin, (ed.) 


Technology and Responsibility (Dordrecht: D. Reidel, 1987). 


7% Foucault, "Nietzsche, Genealogy, History," p.80. 


7 See Charles Taylor, "Interpretation and the Sciences of 
Man," in Paul Rabinow and William M. Sullivan (eds.), Interpretive 
Social Science: A Second Look (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1987), pp.33-81. 


Ruggie's injunction for interpretive methodologies for the study of 
norms in international relations.” 

An account of all of the important sources, transformations, 

meanings, resistances and consequences of the taboo is beyond the 


77 In what follows I identify three aspects 


scope of this paper. 
of the genealogy of the taboo that shed light on the sources of 
this prohibitive success and illustrate the role of contingency, 


power and resistance in the operation of a moral discourse. 


"TQ DISGRACE IRON WITH POISON" ?°° 
It will be recalled that Mandelbaum's attempt to explain the 
CW taboo took the form of trying to give an account of mankind's 


special psychological horror towards toxic substances. As such, he 


7% See also Wendt, "Anarchy is What States Make of It." 
Kratochwil and Ruggie have advanced a critique of the positivist 
approach to norms taken by regime theory, arguing that treating 
them as causal or intervening variables is insufficient to capture 
their full importance in international politics. For these 
authors, an interpretive methodology is required due to the 
intersubjective ontology of the subject matter. It follows from 
the intersubjectivity of norms that what is important in explaining 
the efficacy of norms is not simply overt behaviour alone, but the 
communicative dynamics of how behaviour is interpreted by other 
states. Indeed, as they have trenchantly argued, the 
intersubjective dynamics of how state behaviour is interpreted "may 
tell us far more about how robust a regime is than overt behaviour 
alone." That is, the robustness of international regimes depends 
in part upon "the extent to which evolving and even diverging 
practices of actors express principled reasoning and _ shared 
understandings." Friedrich Kratochwil and John Gerard Ruggie, 
"International Organization: A State of the Art on the Art of the 
State," International Organization 40:4 (Autumn 1986), pp.753-775. 


7 A more comprehensive study is provided in Richard Price, A 
Genealogy of the Chemical Weapons Taboo, (Ph.D. Dissertation, 
Cornell University 1993). 


80 A phrase from Silius, a Roman epic poet. 
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simply assumed an axiomatic connection between CW and poison. 
Prima facie this may not seem an unreasonable assumption, for CW 
are often referred to as "poison gases." For the genealogist, 
however, the question arises whether we can attribute the rise of 
a norm proscribing CW to its connection with poison, a weapon 
believed to have been proscribed "throughout the ages" by the laws 
of civilized warfare. 

The normative discourse concerning chemical weapons begins in 
earnest with the assembly of the world's major nations.at the Hague 
Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907. An analysis of the 
proceedings of the Hague Conferences reveals that the origins of 
the CW taboo did not issue primarily from an understanding that 
such weapons were just another version of poison. Indeed, the use 
of "poison and poisoned weapons" was "especially prohibited" by 
Article 23(a) of the Convention with Respect to the Laws and 
Customs of War on Land produced at the Hague, but no link was ever 
made between this prohibition and the Declaration prohibiting 


asphyxiating shells.* 


81 Asphyxiating shells were discussed at the Hague even though 
they had yet to be invented. Isolated precursors of chemical 
warfare had appeared sporadically in the history of warfare, but 
their appearance was so isolated and rare that they play a 
negligible role in the development of a CW discourse. The history 
of such methods can be found in Rudolf Hanslian, ed. Der Chemische 
Krieg, Vol.1 (Berlin: E.S. Mittler & Son, 1937), pp.1-8; Wyndham 
Miles, "The Idea of Chemical Warfare in Modern Times," Journal of 
the History of Ideas 31:2 (January/March, 1970), pp.297-304; SIPRI, 
The Rise of CB Weapons, pp.125-127; and Alden Waitt, Gas Warfare 
(New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1942), pp.6-12. 


82 The Conventions, Declarations, and other relevant documents 
of the Hague Conferences are reprinted in James Brown Scott, The 
Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907, Vol.2: Documents 
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What the delegates understood themselves to ban at the Hague 


was the first use of a particular type of explosive shell - 


"projectiles whose purpose is to spread asphyxiating gases and not 
those whose explosion incidentally produces these gases."% 
Chemical weapons had yet to be invented, and at the time these 
weapons were understood as a new type of explosive that might be 
restricted, rather than a toxic weapon which was to be subject to 
the customary prohibitions on poison.“ While attempts were made 
to equate these kinds of shells with poison, such reasoning was 
strongly countered by other delegates. As attested to by U.S. 
delegate A.D. White, the understanding which in the end did 
facilitate the attainment of a prohibition was the perception 
that asphyxiating bombs might be used against towns for the 
destruction of vast numbers of noncombatants, including women 
and children, while torpedoes at sea are used only against the 
military and naval forces of the enemy.® 
To be sure, it would be unwise to exclude unduly any 


legitimate influence the association with poison may have had on 


the early development of ideas concerning chemical weapons. at 


(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1909). 

83 Ibid, p.365-366. 

8 The Declaration was the product of the Second Subcommission 
of the First Commission, which was dedicated to discussions on 


limiting explosives. 


8 A.D. White, The First Haque Conference (Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1912), pp.82-83. 


86 Suggestions to use choking smoke from ships in the Crimean 
War were rejected by the British because their effects were 
perceived to be so horrible that no honourable combatant could use 
the means required to produce them. See Miles, "The Idea of 
Chemical Warfare,"; and Clarence J. West, "The History of Poison 
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is clear, however, that the initial institutionalized form of the 
CW norm was not understood to be an expression and extension of a 
robust norm proscribing the use of poison. Rather, it was reached 
due to a linkage between asphyxiating shells and the threat to 
civilians, and also because it was felt that the Declaration was of 
little or no significance, as these kinds of explosive shells had 


not even been invented at the time.®’ 


A GENEALOGY OF THE POISON TABOO 

At this point, a brief detour will be taken to draw an 
instructive comparison between the emerging CW taboo and the ban on 
poison in warfare. While it is generally assumed that the ban on 


poison goes back through time immemorial, more careful 


examination reveals that poison has been stigmatized in European 


civilization as an illegitimate and cruel method of warfare for 


only a few hundred years. While scattered references to a disdain 


Gases," Science 49:1270 (1919), pp.412-417. 


8? See, e.g., Calvin DeArmond Davis, The United States and the 
First Hague Peace Conference (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1962), p.175. 


88 Indeed as was assumed at the Hague Conferences. Article 
23(a) banning poison was reached without controversy or even 
substantive discussion; the moral taboo against poison had become 
an uncontested norm that needed no rationale or justification. See 
William I. Hull, The Two Hague Conferences (Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1908), pp.232-3. This was in evidence some years earlier at the 
Brussels Conference. See Lawrence, Principles of International Law, 
pp.55-56 and James Lorimer, The Institutes of the Law of Nations 
(Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons, 1883), Appendix II. 
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for poison have been noted in ancient Rome and India,® the 
formative period for a robust and absolute prohibition against 
poisonous weapons in Europe appears to have been between the 
fifteenth and eighteenth centuries. The prohibition of such 
weapons was advocated in 1589 by Alberico Gentili, although he 
treated the issue as controversial. And as Schwarzenberger has 
noted, defenses of using poison and poisonous weapons were being 
made as late as 1737.” 

A treatise by Grotius dating from 1625 not only offered an 
explanation for the prohibition on poison, but seems to have 
constituted a contribution to its consolidation: 

Agreement upon this matter arose from a consideration of the 
common advantage, in order that the dangers of war, which had 
begun to be frequent, might not be too widely extended. And 
it is easy to believe that this agreement originated with 
kings, whose lives are better defended by arms than those of 
other men, but are less safe from poison, unless they are 
protected by some respect for law and by fear of disgrace. 


A more recent study has followed a similar line, noting that 


the rule entered into international law primarily because 
medieval monarchs were often eliminated by their rivals via 


89 See Hugo Grotius, The Law of War and Peace (De Jure Belli 
ac Pacis Libri Tres), Francis Kelsey, trans. (New York: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1925), Bk.III, ch.XV, XVI; Adam Roberts and Richard 
Guelff, Documents on the Laws of War (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1982), p.29; and A.A. Roberts, Poison in Warfare (London: William 
Heinemann, 1915), pp.52-57. 


90 Georg Schwarzenberger, Legality of Nuclear Weapons, 
(London: Stevens & Sons, 1958), p.31. 


 Grotius, Law of War and Peace, Bk.III, Ch.1V:15. Vattel in 
1758 offered a similar defence of the prohibition of poison 
weapons, arguing that such means only made war more deadly without 
either side gaining advantage. See Emer de Vattel, Le Droit des 
Gens (A Leide: Aux depens de la compagnie, 1758), Vol.II, Bk.III, 
Ch.VIII, Para.155-6. 
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poison in food or drink. Poison was thus very 
individualistic method of doing away with an enemy.” 


To put the significance of this phenomenon in sharper relief, 
we need only recall the widespread conviction in the futility of 
limitations on effective weapons, noting how it seems to forget 
that poison is a technology of war: 

The attempts which have been made to forbid the introduction 

of new inventions into warfare, or prevent the use of 

instruments that cause destruction on a large scale, are 
doomed to failure. Man always has improved his weapons, and 
always will as long as he has need for them at all.” 

In another formulation, it is believed that 

a weapon will be restricted in inverse proportion, more or 

less, to its effectiveness; that the more efficient a weapon 

or method of warfare the less likelihood there is of its being 
restricted in action by the rules of war.™ 

The hegemony of this belief cum truism is so dominant that it 
has actually been invoked in order to explain the ban on poison. 
Despite the clear implications of Grotius' tract, one of his 
interpreters has read the accepted wisdom of weapons bans backwards 
into that essay, and has quite incorrectly surmised that the ban 
195 


"probably reflected the inefficiency of poison as a weapon.' 


Even one of the more historically sensitive treatments of the CW 


% Ann Van Wynen Thomas and A.J. Thomas, Development of 
International Legal Limitations on the Use of Chemical and 
Biological Weapons: Vol.II (Prepared for the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, 1968), p.254. 


% Lawrence, Principles of International Law, p.533. 


% M.W. Royse, Aerial Bombardment and the International 
Regulation of Warfare (N.Y.: H.Vinal, 1928), pp.131-2. 


9% wW.T. Mallison, "The Laws of War and the Juridical Control 
of Weapons of Mass Destruction in General and Limited Wars," George 
Washington Law Review, 36:2 (December. 1967), p.318. 
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ban, one that spends considerable effort analysing the possible 
links between the CW norm and the prohibition against poison, was 
able in the same treatise to state that chemical and biological 
warfare comes the closest to providing an example of totally 
outlawing a particular means of warfare, all others having failed 
(excepting for means of no military utility) !™ 

This comparison of the ban on poison brings out the truly 
intriguing quality of the persistence of the CW taboo: unlike 
poison or perhaps even nuclear weapons, there is nothing so 
inevitable in nature of the weapon that it be defined as a 
technology against which there is no means of defence. Indeed, of 
all recent weapons innovations CW are probably the most susceptible 
to defensive measures. Nor is it simply true, however, that CW are 
therefore ineffective weapons. While the effectiveness of CW can 
be reduced due to liabilities such as defensive measures or 
dependence on wind conditions, CW can be devastatingly effective in 


certain tactical and strategic situations, as both sides recognized 


in World War II. This was especially the case during the D-Day 


landings at Normandy, when CW still were not employed.” In short, 


it is not possible to account for the peculiar reception of gas 


% William V. O'Brien, "Biological/Chemical Warfare and the 
International Law of War," The Georgetown Law Journal 51:1 (Fall 
1962), p.7. 


%” See Herman Ochsner, The History of German Chemical Warfare 
in World War II, Part I, The Military Aspect (Washington: 
Historical Office of the Chief of the Chemical Corps, 1949), p.23; 
and Omar N. Bradley, A Soldier's Story (New York: Henry Holt, 
1951), p.279. 
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weapons during this period simply by virtue of their objective 


characteristics.” 


THE POLITICAL CONSTRUCTION OF TECHNOLOGY 

An analysis of the discourse at the Hague Conferences reveals 
that there are several senses in which the first treatment of gas 
shells was fundamentally different from that accorded to other 
weapons. Limitations on a number of other weapons were discussed 
at the Hague - submarine mines, muskets, balloons, submarine 
torpedoes, explosives, field guns, and so on. With the exception 
of dum-dum bullets and asphyxiating shells, however, the 
limitations that were agreed upon for some of these weapons took 
the form of limiting certain uses of certain kinds of weapons. The 
dominant understanding within which the subject of weapons 
limitations was situated was an interpretation of technology as a 
value-neutral phenomenon. Technologies were not regarded as in and 
of themselves immoral; their moral value was understood to depend 
upon how they were used. The unique aspect of the emergent CW norm 
at the Hague is that it did not follow this understanding and 
simply ban particular uses of such shells (e.g., against 
civilians), while implicitly conferring legitimacy upon their use 
against soldiers in the field. Rather, the Hague Declaration took 


the form of a more absolute prohibition in that any kind of first 


% By 1927, a New York Times editorial (February 16, 1927, 
p.22) had dismissed the exaggerated fears of CW as "sheer 
romancing," noting that the previous war had demonstrated that high 
explosives were far more destructive. 
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use of such weapons was to be regarded as unacceptable. In this 
way, the ban served to define gas shells as a particular and 
distinct category of weapon, a phenomenon which has subsequently 
proven critical in the politicization of CW. 

This emergent” norm was unique in the sense that it 
anticipated the introduction of a new technology of warfare. The 
rise of protests that accompanies the introduction of a novel 
weapon usually represents the cries of a surprised and 
technologically disadvantaged victim. The preemptory proscription 
of a weapon, however, could lend unusual and more universal force 
to objections to their introduction, for such an act would 
constitute a breach of a formal agreement of international law 
reached by the civilized members of the Family of Nations.’ 

An analysis of the CW discourse during the course of World War 
I reveals that this is in fact what occurred. To the extent that 
gas weapons were singled out and politicized above and beyond the 
horrors of other new weapons introduced in the conflict, it was not 
because they were perceived as more cruel than other weapons so 


much as it was understood that their use was a violation of the 


% Although the ban was rejected by the U.S. delegation at both 
Hague Conferences, the remarks of one member of the U.S. Commission 
attests to the tentative emergence of a norm proscribing gas 
shells. As he noted, "a certain disposition has been observed to 
attach odium to the view adopted by this Commission in this 
matter." In Scott, (ed.), Hague Peace Conferences, Vol.2: 
Documents, p.37. 


100 on the emergence of the notion of a civilized family of 
nations, see Gerrit W. Gong, The Standard of ‘Civilization' in 
International Society (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1984). 
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Hague Declaration.'®' And quite unlike the treatment of any other 
weapon, the use of gas weapons was politicized even when used 
solely against combatants, indicative of the absolute quality of 
this carving out of a political space for CW. 

The peculiarity of this absolute treatment of CW was 
remarkably in evidence during post-war efforts to reaffirm a ban on 
gas weapons. At the Washington Conference of 1921-22, U.S. 
Secretary of State Hughes pushed through an absolute prohibition on 
any first use of CW despite the unanimous recommendations of a 
subcommittee of experts that "the only limitation practicable is 
wholly to prohibit the use of gases against cities and other large 
bodies of noncombatants in the same manner as high explosives may 
be limited.""* While Hughes was prepared to accept the same 
kinds of limitations on CW as on other weapons if the proposal had 
encountered stiff opposition,’ the resolution was accepted as 
Article V of the Washington Treaty. 

Its acceptance was made possible by the belief of the 


delegates at the conference that such a prohibition was neither 


101 See, e.g., The Times of April 21-29, 1915; and James Morgan 
Read, Atrocity Propaganda: 1914-1919 (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1941), pp.195-196. While many have argued that the use of 
CW is cruel, these arguments usually do not compare the effects of 
CW with other weapons such as high explosives. This stands in 
contrast to the arguments of those who have opposed prohibitions on 
CW. This has been a consistent feature of the discourse on the 
legitimacy of CW. 


102 Conference on the Limitation of Armament (Washington: GPO, 
1922), p.730. 


103 Charles E. Hughes, "Possible Gains," Proceedings of the 
American Society of International Law (Washington, 1927), pp.1-2. 
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nothing new nor anything terribly important. On the one hand, they 
saw it as merely reaffirming previous bans - the Hague Declaration, 
whose violation during World War I left little confidence in such 
treaties, and Article 171 of the Versailles Treaty, which was 
essentially an anti-German provision. Further-more, it was 
believed that such a treaty was not terribly important as it would 
not prevent preparations for chemical warfare. Even though this 
treaty never came into effect, the clause banning CW lived on in 
the sense that it served directly as the basis and even rationale 
for the Geneva Protocol of 1925, which in turn has operated as the 
focal point of the CW norm for almost seventy years.’ In 
genealogical fashion, then, the invocation of an institutional 
tradition as a rationale for renewed efforts to ban CW thus 
obscured a less than glorious ancestry. 

These international treaties themselves were made possible by 
an inter-war hysteria about chemical weapons that was created by 
the over-zealous lobbying efforts by chemical industries and gas 
warfare departments. Especially in the United States and Britain, 
these bodies made "totally irresponsible . . . exaggerations of new 
weapons developments" in order to secure chemical tariffs and the 


survival of chemical warfare departments.’ The fearful 


1% At least until 1992, when agreement was reached on the 
Chemical Weapons Convention. 


10 Brown, Chemical Warfare, p.180. On these alarmist claims, 
see also Times, April 3, 1923, p.7; SIPRI, The Rise of CB Weapons, 
pp.247-248; and United States Senate, Munitions Industry, Hearings 
Before the Special Committee Investigating the Munitions Industry, 
73rd Congress, Parts 11 & 12 (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1935), pp.2403-4, 2470-1. For example, a New York Times 
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scenarios of future danger constructed around CW were so effective 
because they encountered no opposition until it was too late: the 
same dialogue of dread was being inscripted by the opponents of gas 


warfare. 


In this way, an image of CW was constructed far out 
of proportion to the actual danger they represented at the time, as 
many have noted: 
To anyone who was prepared to consider the potentialities of 
CW dispassionately, it would have been clear that the chemical 
threat did not differ markedly from that posed by high- 
explosive weapons. Against well-equipped and well-disciplined 
troops, the chemical weapons of the time would never be 
overwhelming; if anything, their efficacy had declined since 
. 
In short, the CW taboo was reborn from the ashes of World War 
I not simply as a technologically determined and self-interested 
reaction to a prohibitively costly new means of warfare, but as a 
political construction whose institutionalization has in turn 


helped to politically energize and legitimize the threat to which 


headline (March 13, 1921, p.1) proclaimed "War's Newest and 
Deadliest Weapon; 3 Drops of Poison Kill Any One They Touch," based 
on reports circulated by the U.S. Chemical Warfare Service. 


10% The turn-around in assessments of gas warfare by these 
propagandists was remarkable. In contrast to earlier warnings of 
the catastrophic potential of CW, see the revised assessments by 
members of the U.S. Chemical Warfare Service in New York Times, 
September 10, 1926, p.6; and November 26, 1926, p.12. In a moment 
of unsurpassed irony, one can imagine the contempt with which the 
president of the American Chemical Society declared that the 
widespread feeling against gas was the result of hysteria and 
propaganda. See New York Times, December 11, 1926, p.3. 


107 SIPRI, The Rise of CB Weapons, p.247. See also Times 
editorial of April 3, 1923, p.7, and Haber, The Poisonous Cloud, 
pp.288, 307, and 317. 
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it was supposed to be a reaction. The politically incisive 


inscription of that threat owed much to the miscalculations of a 


gas lobby whose strategy backfired.’ 


Even so, the legitimacy of 
international treaty law would likely not have been imparted to the 
inter-war CW prohibition without the legacy of the Hague 
Declaration, which uniquely had anticipated the appearance of CW on 
the stage of modern industrial warfare. Due to a series of rather 
fortuitous events, then, the dominance of a particular 
interpretation of CW proved potent in providing the grounds for 
their prohibition. The international prohibitionary norm against 
CW was given a lasting and influential institutional expression in 


the Geneva Protocol, around which has coalesced the moral obloquy 


that has come to be associated with CW. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF CIVILIZATION 
While the contingencies involved in the origins of the CW 
taboo are legion, the norm has served other functions in 


international politics that do not escape the genealogist's notice: 


108 This argument parallels the case made by David Campbell in 
a book on United States' foreign policy. He has shown that such 
representations of ‘outside' threats are endemic to all states in 
the on-going process of securing national identities. These 
depictions of danger are not simply the response to objective 
conditions, but involve the interpretive scripting of danger 
through political discourse. David Campbell, Writing Security 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1992). 


109 David Campbell has demonstrated in a book on American 
foreign policy that such representations of external threats are 
endemic in the on-going process of securing national identities. 
See his Writing Security (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1992). 
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its operation as a symbol of the hierarchical relations of 
domination in the international system. 

It was seen above that the Hague ban was in a particular sense 
an absolute prohibition. It was not, however, unreservedly 
universal. Strictly speaking, the Declaration established a 
discriminatory regime insofar as its language stipulated that the 
ban against asphyxiating shells was "only binding on the 
Contracting Powers in the case of war between two or more of them." 
Furthermore, the Declaration stated that "it shall cease to be 
binding from the time when, in a war between the Contracting 
Powers, one of the belligerents shall be joined by a non- 
Contracting Power." Those contracting powers were the nations that 
would count as the members of an emerging society of civilized 
states. That is, one of the qualifications for gaining the status 
of a civilized nation was to partake in the regulation of warfare 
that began among the European society of states in the mid-19" 
century. 

The emerging awareness of a standard of civilization during 
this period is noteworthy for this study in several respects.'" 
Firstly, part of the larger historical explanation for the origins 


of the CW taboo lies in the emergence of concentrated and organized 


"0 The rise of the society of states is associated with the 
work of Hedley Bull. See in particular The Anarchical Society (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1977) and Bull and Adam Watson 


(eds.), The Expansion of International Society (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1984). 


"1 see Gong, The Standard of ‘Civilization' in International 
Society. 
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attacks on the institution of warfare as immoral and uncivilized 
during this period. While it was still generally believed at this 
time that war was natural and inevitable, it was the rise of these 
voices of protest that lead to efforts to ameliorate warfare, most 
notably the Hague Conferences. 

Secondly, the brandishing of a standard of civilization in 


connection with the CW taboo recalls some earlier weapons bans in 


history. In particular, the oft-cited Lateran Council decree of 


1139 outlawed the use of the crossbow, but only against Christians; 


against heathens, the crossbow was deemed an entirely appropriate 


13 


weapon. ! This tendency to permit the use of otherwise outlawed 


weapons against an alien "Other" has been observed by O'Connell, 
who has drawn a comparison to the savagery of interspecific 


competition as opposed to the circumscribed rituals of 


114 


intraspecific competition. To some extent, the contractual 


language of the Hague implicates the origins of the CW taboo in 


such exclusionary practices.!% 


"2 on the history of the questioning and discrediting of the 
idea of war, see John Mueller, Retreat from Doomsday: The 
Obsolescence of Major War (New York: Basic Books, 1989). 


"3 See van Creveld, Technology and War, p.71. 


4 See O'Connell, Of Arms and Men. 


"3 There is even evidence of an ancestral precursor to this 
feature that goes back to 1456. During the Turkish siege of 
Belgrade a suffocating smoke produced by burning rags that had been 
Gipped in "mysterious liquor" was used by the Hungarians. In words 
which echo those above, an observer of the affair wrote that "it 
was a bad business. Christians must never use so murderous a 
method against other Christians. Still, it is quite in place 
against Turks and similar miscreants." Quoted in Heinz Leipmann, 
Poison in the Air (trans. by Eden and Cedar Paul) (Philadelphia: 
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Nevertheless, what was different about the Hague in this 


respect was that the ban was reached before any nation actually had 


such weapons in their arsenal. This situation permitted the 


circumvention of the amoral monopoly that often accompanies the 
exclusive possession of a novel method of warfare. That is, the 
historical record indicates that moral qualms about the use of 
novel technologies of destruction issue most prominently (if not 
surprisingly) from those upon whom the weapons are initially 
inflicted. Moral objections may continue once the monopoly is lost 
and the initial victim incorporates the new weapon (as with the 
crossbow), but the overwhelming tendency is for such moral concerns 
to fall by the wayside as the possibilities of technology are 
embraced by more than one party. With asphyxiating shells this was 
not the case. As alluded to earlier, the moral protests that 
accompanied the first use of such weapons were not simply the usual 
cry of the unsuspecting victim, but an expression of outrage at the 
violation of mutually agreed-upon conduct among the club of 
civilized nations. 

The significance of this feature of the prohibition, then, 
lies in the fact that such a ban is not so easily dismissed once 
the other attains the novel weapon. The unique character of the 
effort at the Hague to institutionalize a prohibition against the 
entire category of weapons known as asphyxiating shells thus comes 
to assume more importance than is perhaps usually acknowledged in 


the chemical weapons literature. 


J.B.Lippincott, 1937), p.33. 
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If the symbolic connection of CW with the standard of 
civilized conduct has made it more difficult for advanced nations 
to employ these weapons as just another unremarkable, unpoliticized 
and standard means of warfare, it has also played a part in the use 
of CW against "uncivilized" areas. The invocation of the 
disciplining discourse of civilization was in operation during the 
two most significant violations of the CW taboo since World War I - 
their use against Ethiopia by Italy in 1935-36 and during the 


Iran-Iraq War of the 1980s. 


“THE CIVILIZING MISSION" 

The use of CW versus Ethiopia led some to expect - and fear - 
that their employment would be a matter of course during World War 
rr." For others, however, the assessment was different: war 
among the industrialized nations of Europe was a different matter 
than conflicts involving less technologically advanced areas such 
as the colonies.'’ The surprising lack of gas warfare during 
World War II can thus be understood as implicated in a process by 
which the conduct of war among "civilized" nations was demarcated 


from that involving "uncivilized" nations. As one author has put 


16 See, e.g., Anthony Eden's impassioned speech reported in 
the New York Times, April 21, 1936, p.18. 


"7 For example, the U.S. military "denied that there were any 
lessons to be learned from the use of gas as a weapon of 
opportunity against a totally unprepared enemy in a colonial war." 
See Brown, Chemical Warfare, p.145. For similar German assessment, 
see Rolf-Dieter Miiller, "World Power Status Through the Use of 
Poison Gas? German Preparations for Chemical Warfare 1919-1945," in 
Wilhem Deist (ed.), The German Military in the Age of Total War 
(Warwickshire: Berg Publishers, 1985), pp.183, 189. 
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it, a standard view of world affairs after Versailles was that the 
arenas of European war and colonial war might well have been 


separable.'™ 


And the use of CW might be less unacceptable in one 
area than another. 

This phenomenon of differentiation in the acceptability of 
forms of warfare has received recent articulation by a number of 
authors, most forcefully perhaps by John Mueller. For Mueller, 
major war - war among developed states - has been subject to a 
gradual obsolescence that has not occurred in other areas of the 


9 


globe." The occasional ruptures of the CW taboo reflect the 


understanding that modern warfare between industrialized powers is 


"8 George Quester, Deterrence Before Hiroshima, p.78. Thus, 
while reports of Japan's use of CW against the Chinese were 
ignored, even the suggestion that CW was being contemplated in 
Spain drew preemptory attention from Britain. The use of tear gas 
by Government forces was reported and the insurgents claimed that 
they too had gas but "refuse to break the international law which 
forbids its use." (Times, August 19, 1936, p.10). In response, 
Britain sent its diplomats to investigate these allegations and 
convey the grave consequences that might follow from the use of gas 
even in reprisal. (Times September 8, 1936, p.12). 


19 Mueller, Retreat from Doomsday: The Obsolescence of Major 

War (New York: Basic Books, 1989). Similarly, Francis Fukuyama has 
drawn a sharp distinction between the behaviour of the Third World 
and the industrial democracies - the historical and post-historical 
parts of the world. He argues that the rules of the latter are 
different from those of the former, and that it is only in the 
historical world that the old rules of power politics continue to 
apply. Francis Fukuyama, The End of History and the Last Man (Free 
Press, 1992). Michael Doyle is associated with the rather robust 
finding that democracies do not fight wars against each other. See 
his, "Kant, Liberal Legacies and Foreign Affairs," Parts I & II, 
Philosophy and Public Affairs 12 (Summer & Fall, 1983), pp.205-235 
and 323-353. Finally, Goldgeier and McFaul have conceptualized 
contemporary international politics as a tale of two worlds, the 
core - a society of states characterized by a set of shared norms - 
and the periphery, where military force is still a valued means 

for settling disputes. James Goldgeier and Michael McFaul, "A Tale 
of Two Worlds: Core and Periphery in the Post-Cold War Era," 


International Organization 46:2 (Spring 1992), pp.467-491. 
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a qualitatively different situation than war involving an 


0 


"uncivilized" country.'*° As the Italians argued, the "Ethiopians 


have repeatedly shown she is not worthy of the rank of a civilized 


Chemical weapons signified this difference: among 


nation.' 
advanced nations they served as a potent symbol of prohibitive 
levels of modern destruction pregnant with the possibility of a 
stand-off maintained at levels of destruction lower than what was 
technologically possible. At the same time, they were implicated 
in the process of the hierarchical ordering of international 
politics into the "civilized" and "uncivilized" arenas. 

On these and other grounds there are significant parallels 
between the Italian's use of CW against Ethiopia and the use of CW 
during the Iran-Iraq War. Iraq did not even admit to the use of CW 


until the last year of the war. Even then, Iraq's leaders stated 


that they supported the general rule prohibiting the use of CW, and 


justified their use as the "right to defend itself and protect its 


territorial integrity and its homeland."' One need not 


attribute too much credence to Iraq's claims to abide by the CW 


120 And as Michael Adas has demonstrated, it was the level of 
technological sophistication - rather than race, religion, morality 
or other factors - that served as the chief standard by which the 
West judged the degree of civilization of other societies. See his 
exhaustive account in Machines as the Measure of Men (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1989). 


21 Giornale d'Italia, as reported in New York Times, July 4, 
1935, p.1. See also Amy Gurowitz, "The Expansion of International 
Society and the Effects of Norms," (unpublished paper, 1993). 


2 "paper Interviews ‘Aziz on Kurds, Other Issues," Kuwait AL- 
QABAS in Arabic, 31 October 1988 FBIS November 2, 1988, p.27; and 
"WAKH Reports Khayrallah 15 September Press Conference," Manama 
WAKH in Arabic 15 September 1988 FBIS September 16, 1988, p.23-24. 
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norm to notice that something significant had not occurred: a re- 
opening of what has over time become the humanitarian core of the 
CW norm. 

During World War I, the Germans explicitly questioned the very 
purpose and integrity of the norm prohibiting CW by arguing that 


gas weapons were no less humane than the guns and howitzers which 


made life in the trenches such a "terrible hell."'"% And during 


the 1920s, so vociferous were the arguments that CW were actually 
more humane than other weapons that the Geneva Protocol was 
rejected by the U.S. Senate. Typical of such a position was the 
contention of Senator Reed that the CW ban would prevent the U.S. 
from using gas against the next savage race with which we find 
ourselves in war, and would compel us to blow them up, or stab 
them with bayonets, or riddle them and sprinkle them with 
shrapnel, or puncture them with machine-gun bullets, instead 
of blinding them for an hour or so until we could disarm then. 
That is the "humanity" that is attempted to be worked out by 
the Geneva Protocol. '*4 
As with the Italians in 1935-36, however, the Iraqis made no 
attempt to legitimize their use of CW on the basis of the alleged 
humanitarian qualities of CW. Iraq's unwillingness to challenge 
the view that CW are particularly heinous is indicative of a 
substantial strengthening of the norm over time through the 


acceptance of a humanitarian dimension that has become increasingly 


unacceptable to question. The foreclosing of the humanitarian 


123 See, e.g., the German accounts as reported in The Times, 
April 29, 1915, p.6; and James Garner, International Law and the 
World War (London: Longmans, Green & Co, 1920), pp.274-276. 


124 See Congressional Record, 69th Congress, 2nd Session, 
LXVIII, Part I (Washington: GPO, 1927), p.150. 
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challenge to the CW taboo owes much to the legacy and legitimacy of 
the CW prohibition enshrined in international law, as the Protocol 
has imparted an institutional imprimatur to the view that CW are 


inhumane that has been denied to opponents of the taboo. 


THE POOR MAN'S BOMB 

Another manifestation of the disciplining aspect of the CW 
discourse has been the characterization of these weapons as a 
weapon of the weak. The condescending overtones of the designation 
of CW as the "poor man's bomb" recalls the effective moral obloquy 
attached to poison as a cruel and treacherous weapon, and echoes 
its disdain for an equalizing weapon of the weak. Low-cost and 
efficient weapons of destruction are derided as an insufficient 
entry fee into the club of "civilized" warfare manned by 
industrial/technological powers.'® 

This disciplining discourse has not issued solely from the 
developed world, however. Ina July 1988 statement defending the 


use of CW, Iragi Foreign Minister Aziz ventured to argue that 


"There are different views on this matter from different angles. 


5 As stated by a U.S. Senator, "We all know that any 
proliferation of nuclear weapons threatens humanity. Now we are 
learning that for other, less costly, easier-to-make weapons, far 
less sophistication is required, although they may pose a threat 
approaching the horror of nuclear war and nuclear arms. That is 
why some are calling chemical and biological weapons the poor man's 
atomic bomb." United States, Congress. Chemical Warfare: Arms 
Control _and Nonproliferation. Joint Hearing Before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the Subcommittee on Energy, 
Nuclear Proliferation and Government Processes. Ninety-eighth 
Congress, Second Session June 28, 1984 (Washington: GPO, 1984), 
p.34. 
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You are living on a civilized continent. You are living on a 


peaceful continent."'*© cw were indeed a symbol of unacceptable 


violence - at least among "civilized" countries. 

Aziz expanded upon this view a year later. In response to a 
comment that the parallel between nuclear and chemical weapons 
(implied in characterizing CW as the "poor man's bomb") was a 
specious one, insofar as the former are deterrent whereas the 
latter have never prevented war, ‘Aziz responded that 

The strategic conditions prevailing in Europe cannot be 

applied to our region. The Eastern and western countries have 

achieved a balance and war has become virtually impossible. 

The two sides have therefore shown their readiness to take 

disarmament measures. The situation in my region bears no 

resemblance to that. The causes of insecurity have not yet 
been eliminated. Neither Israel nor Iran has shown sufficient 
desire to live peacefully with its neighbours. It is 
therefore unrealistic to ask the Near East states to abandon 

a particular type of weapon until there is a real prospect of 

peace. But I do not say that we are opposed to the Paris 

conferences's objectives. We agree with them. We just hope 
that parallel disarmament efforts will be developed in both 
spheres - nuclear and chemical weapons. 

In short, the disciplinary implications involved in 
characterizing CW as the "poor man's bomb" have been turned on 
their head. The link between chemical and nuclear weapons 
established by the ‘poor man's bomb' has been appropriated by some 
nations in the developing world - the Arab nations in particular - 
by situating it within a broader discourse of "weapons of mass 


destruction." 


12% New York Times, July 2 1988, p.A3. 


127 "paris Paper Interviews ‘Aziz on Chemical Weapons," Baghdad 
INA in Arabic 18 January 1989 in FBIS NES January 19, 1989, p.21. 
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This discursive usurpation was notably in evidence at the 
Paris Conference of January 1989, which had been proposed by the 
U.S. to reinvigorate the norm prohibiting the use of CW in the 
aftermath of the Iran-Iraq War.‘ At this conference, 
representatives of Arab and other countries requested the 
establishment of a link between nuclear disarmament and chemical 
disarmament and declared that there could be no question of 
applying to CW so discriminatory a rationale as that of the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty on nuclear weapons: a process of prohibiting 
CW must be part of a process of prohibiting the entire category of 
weapons of mass destruction.'*? As Egypt's foreign minister 
stated at the Conference, 
It would not be logical for the international community to 
permit to some countries in the most sensitive regions of the 
world the nuclear option without the least international 
control, while the same international community demands the 
total prohibition of chemical weapons. We consider that the 
progress in the field of the prohibition of chemical weapons 
is linked to the realization of a parallel prohibition on the 
level of nuclear weapons. '° 
For the industrialized world, the category of weapons of mass 
destruction has served as the touchstone for efforts to curb the 


proliferation of advanced weapons systems in the third world. The 


Arab world, however, has appropriated this discourse in a manner 


12 United Nations Disarmament Yearbook. Vol.14, 1989, Chapter 


129 pierre Morel, "The Paris Conference on the Prohibition of 
Chemical Weapons," Disarmament. 12:2 (Summer 1989), pp.127-144. 


130 Quoted from Esmat Ezz, "The Chemical Weapons Convention: 
Particular Concerns of Developing Countries," Proceedings of the 
Thirty-Ninth Pugwash Conference on Science and World Affairs 
(Cambridge, 1989), p.216. 
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which has made explicit the double standard in the anti- 
proliferation designs of the industrialized world: while the third 
world is prevented from acquiring deterrents such as nuclear or 
chemical weapons, the Western powers are permitted to retain their 
weapons of mass destruction - conventional and otherwise - as 
legitimate tools of diplomacy."' Israel's undeclared nuclear 
arsenal is a particular concern in this strategy of linkage, and it 
was on these grounds that the Paris Conference polarized opposition 
between a North anxious about proliferation and a South intent on 
redressing the selectivity and imbalance in the international 
proliferation regime. 

This appropriation of the mass destruction discourse is a 
remarkable example of the kind of interpretive reversal that 
Nietzsche and Foucault had in mind in their writings on moral 


discourses. As Foucault wrote, 


37 As one author has remarked, "The major nations’ 
unwillingness to eliminate their nuclear weapons while resisting 
further chemical (and nuclear) proliferation is seen in some Third 
World nations as the height of hypocrisy. It sends a message that 
"the lesser nations aren't mature enough for the most powerful of 
military capabilities." Victor A. Utgoff, "Neutralizing the Value 
of Chemical Weapons: A Strong Supplement to Chemical Weapons Arms 
Control," in Joachim Krause, ed. Security Implications of a Global 
Weapons Ban (Westview, 1991), p.97. See also Geoffrey Kemp, "The 
Arms Race after the Iran-Iraq War," in Efraim Karsh, (ed.), The 
Iran-Iraq War, pp.269-279. He argues that "many countries in the 
Near East and South Asia express a profound irritation at what they 
perceive to be selective Western outrage over the use of chemicals. 
They believe that the United States, having failed to prevent 
India, Pakistan and Israel from building nuclear weapons is now 
trying to deny them the very weapons that provide some sort of 
counter balance to nuclear devices." (p.277) 


32 Morel, "Paris Conference," p.142. 
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The successes of history belong to those who are capable of 
seizing these rules, to replace those who had used them, to 
disguise themselves so as to pervert them, invert their 
meaning, and redirect them against those who had initially 
imposed them. 
The important point to note for the purposes of this paper are the 
effects of this usurpation on the illegitimacy of CW. Taken to its 
extreme, it is conceivable that the discursive linkage of CW to 
nuclear weapons through the "weapons of mass destruction" category 
could have deleterious implications for the:robustness of the CW 
taboo.'4 On balance, however, this operation has had the effect 
of reinforcing the illegitimacy of CW. 
Acceptance of the legitimacy of the "weapons of mass 


destruction" discourse invites the question of why other enormously 


destructive "conventional" weapons are not included in this 


category." During the Gulf War, this was in fact raised by 


33 Foucault, "Nietzsche, Genealogy, History," pp.85-86. On 
p.88 he puts it thus: "An event, consequently, is not a decision, 
a treaty, a reign, or a battle, but the reversal of a relationship 
of forces, the usurpation of power, the appropriation of a 
vocabulary turned against those who had once used it, a feeble 
domination that poisons itself as it grows lax, the entry of a 
masked "other." 


4 The non-nuclear nations could aim solely to subvert the 
anti-proliferation designs of the West by emphasizing the 
unwillingness of the nuclear nations to give up their mass 
destruction weapon of choice, and thereby justify the possession of 
their own mass destructive arsenal. Moreover, the disciplinary 
discourse of "civilization" could conceivably be turned on its head 
to justify the use of CW. If it is accepted by all that the non- 
industrialized nations are not yet "civilized," why would the 
"civilized" world find so disturbing the contained use of CW within 
and among such barbaric nations? 


35 Indeed, high-precision conventional munitions had been 
defined as weapons of mass destruction in Soviet military 
literature of the 1980s. See Stephen R. Covington, "The Evolution 
of Soviet Thinking on the Utility of Chemical Warfare in a Major 
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Iraq's envoy to the U.N., Abdul Amir Anbari. He stated that "We 
consider use of mass destructive weapons against Iraq would justify 
Iraq to use, unfortunately, mass destructive weapons," adding that 
if the massive bombing from high altitude continued, these bombs 
could then be considered weapons of mass destruction." 

To this point, attention on the disjuncture between the 
category of weapons of mass destruction and the capabilities of 
modern "conventional" weapons has remained at the margins of the 
international agenda. So too, however, has the reverse operation 
of questioning the unacceptability of the uncontested members of 
the club - nuclear and chemical/biological weapons. On the 
contrary, the overall thrust of the weapons discourse has been to 
try to expand the definition of unacceptable weapons rather than to 
restrict or abolish it." 

In this way, inclusion of CW in this category constitutes an 
utterly unique development in the history of the legitimacy of 
weapons technologies. Quite unlike the usual pattern of receding 
moral restraints on weapons, the "weapons of mass destruction" 


discourse is in one respect an unparalleled extension of the 


European Armed Conflict," in Joachim Krause, ed. Security 
Implications of a Global Chemical Weapons Ban (Westview, 1991), 
pp.9-10. 


136 Boston Globe, February 17, 1991, p.20. 


37 This is not to say, however, that the view has not been 
expressed privately in the developing world - though not in 
official public discourse - that to die by chemical weapons is 
neither more nor less horrible than to die by bullet or flame. See, 
e.g., the testimony of Brad Roberts in United States, Congress. 
Chemical Warfare: Arms Control and Nonproliferation, pp.60-61. 
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category of illegitimate weapons. It will be recalled that one 


corollary of the thesis that ‘restraints on weapons technologies 


are always doomed to fail' is the notion that new, more destructive 
technologies make previous weapons somehow seem less horrible. As 
a result, the old weapons gradually become incorporated as standard 
means of warfare. Rather than banishing the moral rejection of CW 
into the quaint dust bin of protests against new weapons 
technologies, however, the invention of nuclear weapons has 
perpetuated and reinforced the CW taboo via the discourse of mass 
destruction. The invention of nuclear weapons to this point has 
not made CW seem less horrible and more humane. 

Finally, while the linkage to nuclear weapons could serve to 
justify the possession of CW as a deterrent, the linkage to nuclear 
weapons has not legitimized the actual use of CW. While the 
possession of nuclear weapons has maintained legitimacy for some 
members of the international system, their use in warfare has not. 
If anything, the taboo against using nuclear weapons is in all 
likelihood stronger than the taboo against using CW. Thus, while 
the coupling with nuclear weapons is not unambiguously a positive 
development for the robustness of the CW taboo, on balance the 
effect has been to further remove CW from the arsenal of standard 
and acceptable means of warfare. The use of CW has become no less 
controversial a political event by virtue of the invention of 
nuclear weapons. 

The universality of this delegitimizing operation with respect 


to CW ultimately may be contingent upon a corresponding decrease in 
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the allure of possessing nuclear weapons. This has become the 
primary axis of contestation around which revolves’ the 
acceptability of a prohibitionary norm against CW. The resistance 
of the Arab world to the Chemical Weapons Convention (CWC) is 
centred on this disparity."® By transforming the CW norm from a 
taboo against use into a prohibition on possession,’ the 
convention is perceived to perpetuate a discriminatory disarmament 
regime which permits the possession of nuclear weapons by some 
nations but denies weapons of mass destruction to other nations. 

The argument here is that this shift in the site of 
contestation of the norm - from earlier debates over the alleged 
humanitarian benefits of chemical weapons to contemporary efforts 
to extend the non-proliferation regime of weapons of mass 
destruction - is indicative of the consolidation of the taboo over 
time. Not only is the resistance to the transformation of the 
norm from use to possession restricted to a small group of 
nations, '“° but the main thrust of this resistance has not been to 
challenge the unacceptability of using CW so much as it has been to 
question the legitimacy of possessing other weapons of mass 
destruction, including the definition of what counts as such a 


weapon. 


38 James F. Leonard, "Rolling Back Chemical Proliferation," 
Arms Control Today 22:8 (October 1992), pp.13-18. 


39 Another significant interpretive shift embodied in the cwc 
is the unambiguous proscription of even non-lethal chemicals, a 
rather remarkable aspect of the definition of the category whose 
history cannot be pursued in the limited space of this paper. 


40 At the time of writing 130 nations had signed the CWC. 


CONCLUSION 


The origins, development and functions of the CW taboo are 


testimony to the value of a genealogical analysis of meanings which 
searches out the contingency, domination, chance and resistances 
involved in the operation of a moral discourse. While it exhibits 
all of these things, the CW taboo is also testimony to the genuine 
moral rejection of a means of modern warfare which arose at a 
historical particular juncture - one that questioned the 
untrammelled technological warfare among the advanced 
industrialized states of the "civilized" world. 

Better interpretive understandings of phenomena such as norms 
and the processes of legitimation and delegitimation in 
international politics make for better theoretical explanations. If 
the discipline can avoid the scylla of castigating wholesale the 
contributions of unfamiliar epistemological traditions and the 
charibdis of flaunting the alienating jargon of putatively novel 
methods, our knowledge of international politics will surely be the 
beneficiary. Research in the discipline should be driven by the 
interesting questions that global politics presents to us rather 
than being dictated by the accepted method with which we have to 


hammer them. 
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PEROT VOTERS AND ANTI-INCUMBENCY 
IN THE 1992 CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 


At the outset, the 1992 House and Senate elections looked anything but conventional. 
Many House members were feeling the effects of the check-bouncing scandal at the House 
bank, redistricting had created an era of uncertainty for many an incumbent seeking to return 
to Capitol Hill, and public support for the Congress and its legislative product had reached 
an all-time low. In addition, the roller coaster-like character of the presidential election and 
the entry of Ross Perot into the race only served to further dampen the prospects of 
incumbent members of Congress. All indications were that the time was ripe for sweeping 
change in both the House and the Senate. 


Despite the sweeping disaffection, however, voters sent mixed messages to their 
representatives in Washington. Once again, over 90 percent of incumbents seeking reelection 
to the House won their race, and 85 percent of Senate incumbents as well. Given these 
results, one might wonder that voters who were apparently so dissatisfied with politics as 
usual might still choose to return their incumbent representatives to Washington at such an 
overwhelming rate. One observer’s description of the 1990 elections might well be applied 
to 1992: 


Most Americans blamed Congress for a large part of the trouble with 
America; most Americans also made an exception in the case of their own 

representatives.... How long can this pressure and these contradictions build 
without exploding? Which election will bring on the voter eruption? (Bennett 
1992: 9) 


It would be an understatement to say that many thought 1992 would produce the voter 
reaction Bennett describes. The combination of scandal, anti-incumbency, and Ross Perot’s 
unique populist message appeared to be more than sufficient to wreak havoc on Congress. 


Yet, change did occur in the institution. 110 new members were elected to the House, 
the largest freshman class since 1948, and 12 new Senators also took their place on Capitol 
Hill. In addition, the representation of women and other minority groups in Congress rose 
substantially as a result of the 1992 elections. Thus, change came to Congress, but not 
necessarily via anti-incumbency in the traditional sense--the large freshman class is due in 
large part to the substantial number of incumbents who chose to retire in 1992. On the other 
hand, the overall results of this particular election did little to change the partisan balance in 
Congress: the Republicans gained 10 seats in the House and none in the Senate. 


Interpreting these results is no easy task. On the one hand, the glass is half full, 
since substantial change did occur as a result of the election; on the other hand, the glass is 
also half empty, as voters’ retained their habit of supporting incumbents seeking reelection. 
This paper takes a closer look at these results, particularly the effect that Ross Perot might 


+ 


have had on voters’ support for incumbents in the 1992 House and Senate races. The 
expectation here is straightforward: Perot was an important and significant actor in the 1992 
elections. His particular brand of populism and no-nonsense approach to government and 
public policy struck a chord with many voters in 1992, one that might be expected to 
resonate not only in the voters’ choice of presidential candidates but also in their selection of 
representatives to the House and Senate. From the standpoint of pure numbers, Perot won 
almost 1 out of every 5 votes cast in the presidential race. If prospective challengers were 
able to harness Perot’s message and themes to the service of anti-incumbency, the Perot 
factor alone would have been sufficient to make any incumbent with a comfortable 20-point 
cushion exceedingly nervous. The 1992 National Elections Studies survey of congressional 
voters provides the data on individual vote choices necessary to examine whether Perot left 
his mark on voters in House and Senate races. 


The problem here, as elsewhere in the congressional elections literature, is that 
challengers may not have been well positioned to exploit the Perot phenomenon. Perot rose 
to prominence relatively late in the electoral cycle, and the up and down nature of his 
candidacy may have served to mute the impact he might have exerted on congressional races. 
Thus, a second vehicle for examining Perot’s impact is to examine the strategic politicians 
hypothesis and its relevance for the 1992 congressional campaign. 


Finally, since much of Ross Perot’s message was focused on the economy and the 
federal budget deficit, this paper also examines the role that the economic considerations 
played in the minds of voters in the 1992 congressional elections. Thus, this paper pursues 
three basic paths in its search for Perot’s impact on the 1992 congressional vote. First, it 
examines the direct effect Perot may have exerted on voters’ choices in House and Senate 
contests. Was Perot’s message sufficiently strong to produce a strong anti-incumbency effect 
in 1992? Second, it addresses the limits and possibilities of the strategic politicians 
hypothesis and the role that challengers might have played in explaining Perot’s impact. 
Third, the paper also pursues the indirect path of Perot influence by examining the role that 
economic factors might have played in the 1992 congressional elections. 


I. THE PEROT FACTOR IN 1992 


On the face of it, there is good reason to believe that Ross Perot’s presence in the 
presidential race had a large impact on the 1992 House and Senate races. Perot developed a 
substantial following in all 50 states around the theme of returning government to its rightful 
owners--the people. Taken to its logical extreme, such a call for reform could have resulted 
in sweeping change in the House and Senate, as voters opted to "throw the rascals out" and 
elect a new slate of representatives to serve in Washington. 


Somewhat surprisingly, analysis reveals that Perot had little if any impact on House 
and Senate races in 1992. The conventional wisdom on House races in particularly holds 
that congressional races are largely a function of partisan forces and familiarity with and 
evaluations of the two candidates in the race. Thus, 
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VOTECHOICE=b, +b, PARTYID+b, KNOWLEDGE+bD, EVALUATIONS+e (1) 


represents a fairly standard model of the vote choice in House races (Jacobson 1992). 
Incorporating a variety of measures designed to account for the Perot effect into Equation 1 
demonstrates the limits of Ross Perot’s influence in 1992. 


Table 1 presents a direct test of the hypothesis that Perot voters were more likely to 
vote against the incumbent in the 1992 House elections. Column | contains the results for 
the standard model to provide a baseline for comparison. It is worth noting that the standard 
model performs exceedingly well. All of the variables work as expected, with the exception 
of familiarity with the incumbent, which can most likely be explained by the circumstances 
of 1992. Thanks to scandal and the like, incumbents were exceedingly well-known in 1992, 
so that awareness of the incumbent contributed very little to the likelihood of voting for the 
incumbent. Column 2 presents the results for the model for Perot voters, and as is readily 
apparent, Perot voters were no more likely to vote against incumbents in 1992. The sign on 
the coefficient is negative, but not significant. Columns 3 and 4 present the model for 
Democratic incumbents and Republican incumbents, in the event that the anti-incumbent tide 
might have been focused disproportionately on one of the two major parties. Again, the 
Perot variable fails to make a statistically significant contribution to the model in either 
equation. 

[Table 1 here] 


Thus, it appears safe to conclude that Perot voters failed to show their anti-incumbent 
stripes in the 1992 House races. Table 2 presents several variations on the theme, in an 
effort to isolate a possible Perot effect in particular races or among particular subsets of the 
voting population. Column 1 examines independent voters only, on the theory that 
independents might be more likely to act on Perot’s anti-Washington message and vote 
against the incumbent. Again, however, the data provide little evidence that independent 
voters responded in this fashion. Column 2 focuses on races that had a strong challenger,' 
to see whether competitive challengers were able to exploit Perot’s anti-incumbency theme. 
Here, too, the results fail to indicate any significant Perot effect. Apparently, challengers 
were unable to exploit Perot’s message on behalf of their candidacies. Column 3 narrows 
the focus to races in states where Perot ran well at the presidential level,” but even in these 
states Perot voters were no more likely to vote against incumbents. The last column focuses 
on Perot supporters--those who rated Perot warmly on the feeling thermometer scale (60 or 
more)--but even strong supporters of Perot were no more likely to vote against incumbents. 


‘Races with strong challengers were identified based on information presented in 


Congressional Quarterly’s election outlook. 


Defined as states where Perot received 21% or more of the presidential vote in the state. 
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The absence of an anti-incumbent effect in 1992 is not just limited to Ross Perot. 
Table 3 examines the connection between support for term limitations and anti-incumbency in 
1992. As is apparent from the results, voters who said they supported some form of term 
limitation (an overwhelming 80% of those surveyed) were also no more likely to "throw the 
rascal out" and vote to unseat their incumbent representative. Thus, whatever anti-incumbent 
mood might have existed in 1992, neither Ross Perot nor the term limitations movement 
succeeded in focusing this mood in the congressional races. 


[Tables 2 & 3 here] 


These results largely confirm Jacobson’s conclusions concerning Perot’s aggregate 
influence on the congressional vote (1993a: 178). Perot’s supporters might have been 
expected to vote against incumbents in large numbers, but there is simply no evidence that 
they chose to do so. Whatever part of the Perot message resonated with voters, it seems 
apparent that the anti-incumbency theme did not play a part in House races.’ 


Despite the absence of an anti-incumbency effect among Perot voters, one impressive 
finding does emerge from Tables 1 and 2, and that is the striking consistency of the 
parameter estimates across the various models. Despite the unusual character of the election 
(Jacobson 1993a), the conventional wisdom held pretty much to form as far as individual 
vote decisions are concerned. In contested races with an incumbent, the vote was largely a 
function of party identification and the relative evaluations of the two candidates in the race. 
And on this basis, incumbents were by and large very successful in holding on to their seats. 
In this sense, at least, the 1992 House races were far from unusual, holding to a pattern that 
has existed for over a decade. 


As for open seat races, Ross Perot does appear to have exerted an influence on these 
contests, if only in the sense that his focus on the economy made a difference in open seat 
races. Table 4 presents the analysis of Perot’s influence on open seat races. Interestingly, 
Perot voters appear much more likely (other things being equal) to support Democratic 
candidates for open seats (Column 1). But further inspection reveals that the Perot variable 
may be serving as a proxy for economic discontent in 1992. Equations 2 and 3 include 
several measures of the economy, and once they are incorporated into the equation, the Perot 
variable fails to exert significant influence. Interestingly, a strong anti-Republican bias 
appears in these results. Republican open seat candidates suffered greatly at the hands of 
voters who thought the national economy had gotten worse, that the country was no longer 
on the right track, or disapproved of George Bush’s handling of the economy. Thus, if 
Perot’s candidacy did indeed have an impact on the 1992 House races, it was probably to 
focus voter attention on the economy as the standard for judging all candidates for office. 


[Table 4 here] 


‘Similar results appeared in a preliminary analysis of Senate races. 
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This conclusion is supported by a simple model of the vote for Perot in 1992 
presented in Table 5. To a large extent, the Perot vote is explained rather well at the 
individual level by reference to economic factors. Partisan influence is also apparent-- 
Republicans were more likely to cast a ballot for Perot than Democrats. Interestingly, voters 
who claimed to care a great deal about the outcome of the presidential race were significantly 
more likely to not vote for Ross Perot. 


[Table 5 here] 


II. WAITING FOR PEROT: STRATEGIC POLITICIANS IN 1992 


One explanation for the absence of Perot’s influence is the strategic politicians thesis 
offered by Jacobson and Kernell (1983). There has always been an expectation in American 
politics that national forces such as scandal, economic downturns, and other political 
successes or failures have a strong impact on the vote. When it comes to congressional 
elections, however, scholars have had a difficult time observing the influence of national 
factors on individual votes in House races. Analysts have had comparatively little trouble 
finding a connection between national forces and aggregate outcomes in House elections, but 
the individual-level effects have been much less apparent. 


The strategic politicians thesis offers a possible solution to this seeming puzzle. 
Jacobson and Kernell argue that the decisions of candidates play a crucial intervening role 
between national conditions and congressional outcomes. Put simply, candidates for House 
seats behave strategically, choosing to enter the race and contest an incumbent when 
conditions appear to be especially ripe for an upset. Thus, the connection between national 
forces and election outcomes is indirect rather than direct: the reason researchers have such a 
difficult time finding a causal connection between national conditions and the vote choice is 
that voters’ choices are mediated by the kinds of candidates and campaigns that occur in 
congressional elections. To cite but one example, on the face of things the 1990 elections 
should have provided a number of upsets in the House and Senate. Public dissatisfaction 
with the institution had reached an all-time high, and apparently for good reason: the 
deadlock over the budget, the savings-and-loan debacle, assorted scandals, and a midnight 
pay raise were more than enough to fan the flames of anti-incumbency. Yet, as Jacobson 
argues (1993b), many challengers were not sufficiently poised to take advantage of the 
situation. These conditions emerged rather late in the electoral cycle, after many potential 
candidates had already made their decision not to run. Thus, on election day 84 incumbents 
had the luxury of facing no major-party opposition, and less than 10 percent of the remaining 
races had a "quality" challenger (one who had previously held elective office). So, while 
incumbent margins declined in 1990, only 15 House incumbents lost in the general election 
(out of 406). In short, when it comes to explaining the impact that national forces exert on 
congressional elections, it is the presence or absence of competitive challengers that provides 
the crucial intervening link between voters and outcomes in House and Senate races. Strong 
challengers need to be in place in order to exploit the prevailing national tide. 


a 


The conclusion that national forces operate indirectly through strategic politicians in 
congressional elections is an important one, and provides one vehicle for explaining the 
absence of Ross Perot’s influence on the 1992 House and Senate races. Yet, there are a 
number of difficulties that tend to complicate this explanation, at least in 1992. 


The first problem has to do with the timing of Perot’s entry into the presidential race. 
Rose Perot made his first tentative entrance on the political stage on February 20, 1992, 
when he responded to Larry King’s repeated questions concerning whether he would run for 
president by saying that if voters in all 50 states placed him on the ballot, he would run 
(Ceaser and Busch 1993: 89). In the ensuing 9 months leading up to the November election, 
Perot would alternately charm and alienate the American people, as he forthrightly promised 
them a first-class campaign and then just as decisively withdrew from the race in July, only 
to reenter the race later in the fall. 


Perot’s initial efforts gained some important early momentum, so that by mid-April 
and early June his approval ratings had risen to almost 40%. The trouble for strategic 
politicians is that in many states this is way too late to challenge for a House seat. Never 
mind that over half the states have a filing deadline sometime in the spring; even if a 
challenger could still officially enter the race, there simply was not enough time to engage in 
the kinds of fundraising and campaigning activities necessary to make a serious run for a 
seat. Thus, Perot’s late appearance on the political landscape lessened the likelihood that his 
anti-Washington message would have an impact on the congressional races. 


A more significant problem is the lack of focus in the Perot campaign. In the 
simplest terms, the roller coaster ride that was the Perot campaign meant that Perot was not a 
factor House challengers could exploit during their campaigns. Ceaser and Busch (1993: 
chapter four) provide a wonderful recounting of “the many faces of Ross Perot," and their 
detailed discussion of the many incarnations of Perot the presidential candidate illustrates 
well the difficulties that congressional candidates might face in bringing Perot’s anti- 
incumbency message to bear in the congressional race. Perot’s decision to withdraw from 
the presidential race dealt the ultimate blow to any challenger’s effort to exploit Ross Perot. 
Leaving the race meant taking the wind out of the movement’s sails, and removed any 
coherent focus from the budding populism that was beginning to awaken across the country. 


A final problem with the strategic politicians hypothesis is that it is much better as a 
null hypothesis rather than a research hypothesis; that is, it is much better for explaining why 
national forces did not come into play in a given election year. It offers little guidance as to 
when we might expect strategic politicians to actually seek to take advantage of a favorable 
political climate. This conclusion is well illustrated, I think, by the events of 1992. With 
redistricting, lower vote margins in 1990, scandal, and a general anti-incumbency mood 
fueled by the term limitations movement and Ross Perot, incumbent members of Congress 
appeared to be ripe for the picking. Yet, the outcome of the 1992 elections failed to meet 
these early expectations--most incumbents who survived to seek reelection in the general 
election actually returned to the chamber. Despite a turnover of 110 seats, there is little 


evidence of an anti-incumbent tide in 1992. Why was this the case? Do strategic politicians 
provide a sufficient explanation for this fact? Answering this question would require another 
paper, but these are questions worth pondering given the results presented thus far. 


In the final analysis, it perhaps should come as little surprise that Ross Perot had 
virtually no impact on the 1992 congressional campaigns. The conventional wisdom tells us 
that House races are largely decided on the basis of local campaigns and local issues, and 
that was by and large true even in an unconventional year. More importantly, the nature of 
Perot’s candidacy and the topsy-turvy approach taken to the campaign meant that any 
burgeoning anti-incumbent movement nascent in Perot’s supporters lacked depth and focus. 
Yet, before we definitively conclude that "all politics were local" in the 1992 congressional 
races, it might be a good idea to examine the role that other national forces might have 
played in the congressional vote. 


Il. "IT’S THE ECONOMY, STUPID": ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS AND THE 
CONGRESSIONAL VOTE IN 1992 


Most observers of the 1992 elections are only too familiar with James Carville’s 
memorable phrase "It’s the economy, stupid," that became a sort of motto for the Clinton 
presidential campaign. Even more than Bill Clinton and his team, however, Ross Perot is 
given a good deal of credit for making the economy the central issue of the 1992 election 
(Ceaser & Busch 1993; Ladd 1993). Thus, Perot’s influence in the House and Senate races 
might have been confined to making economic considerations paramount in the vote choice. 


Here, too, however, there are problems with isolating the role that economic factors 
play in the voting decision in congressional elections. Scholars have had little difficulty 
observing a connection between national economic conditions and aggregate outcomes in 
House elections. Despite some controversy surrounding the precise specification of the 
model, numerous studies have provided conclusive evidence of a systematic relationship 
between the state of the economy and the outcome of congressional elections (Kramer 1971; 
Arcelus and Meltzer 1975; Erikson 1990; Jacobson 1990). Tufte (1978) and others have 
expanded the model by including a measure of presidential popularity to demonstrate that the 
partisan division of the vote in congressional elections can be fairly well predicted by 
economic factors and presidential approval. At the aggregate level, it would appear that 
congressional elections respond quite clearly to national forces. 


The difficulty comes when one moves from the aggregate level to the individual 
voter, where it has been much more difficult to identify a systematic role for national forces 
in the vote in House and Senate races. There are at least four different ways economic 
conditions might influence a person’s voting decision: personal finances, personal 
assessments of general economic conditions, evaluations of government’s management of the 
economy, and images of the two party’s economic policies. The problem is that none of 
these factors appear to play a role in the vote in House races. Studies have revealed little 
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evidence that personal financial situations directly influence the vote choice (Hibbing & 
Alford 1981; Fiorina 1983; Jacobson 1992: 153). The situation is a bit better when we 
examine general economic conditions, although the effects are often too small to account for 
the dramatic influence exerted at the aggregate level (Fiorina 1978; Kinder and Kiewiet 
1979; Kiewiet 1983; Abramowitz 1985). The situation changes a bit more when we shift the 
focus from general economic factors to evaluations of presidential performance (Kernell 
1977); thus, it may be that economic effects are filtered through the lens of evaluations of the 
president. Even here, however, the expected effects are not as strong as expected. 
Remarkably, analysis reveals that reactions to Watergate did not have a substantial impact on 
individual voter’s decisions in the midterm elections in 1974 (McLeod, Brown, & Becker 
1977; Uslaner and Conway 1985). Thus, when it comes to the effects of national forces, 
House and Senate races have acquired a notable reputation for insulation from national 
forces. Despite the expectation that factors such as a declining economy or widespread 
scandal would seriously affect the vote for members of Congress, the available empirical 
evidence provides little support. 


The 1992 elections offer another opportunity to test whether national economic 
conditions shaped the congressional vote at the individual level. Given the central place of 
the economy as the issue in the presidential race, it may well have been important in the 
congressional elections as' well. There are at least 3 specific hypotheses to be tested. The 
first is whether a respondent’s personal financial situation exerted any influence on the vote 
in House races. Hibbing and Alford (1981) attribute a partisan dynamic to this influence, 
one that is notably complicated by divided government. Which incumbent party should 
voters blame: the Democrats, who control the "gridlock Congress", or the Republican party 
in the White House? A second hypothesis is whether voters’ assesments of national 
economic conditions influenced their vote in House races. Kinder and Kiewiet (1979; 1981) 
argue that voters’ evaluations of the state of the economy are more influential than their 
personal financial situation for determining the vote. Finally, the check bouncing scandal 
provides the opportunity to test for the influence of scandal on the individual vote choice. 
Substantial evidence exists that the the check bouncing scandal exerted a significant influence 
on aggregate outcomes in House races (Jacobson and Dimock 1993); it remains to be seen 
whether this influence appears at the individual level as well. 


Table 6 presents the results of the test for the first hypothesis that personal financial 
considerations influenced the vote choice in the 1992 House races. While voters were 
encouraged to focus on the economy at the presidential level, there is no evidence in the data 
that their personal economic circumstances shaped the vote in 1992. The cvefficient on the 
variable is exceedingly small, and not reliably different from zero. Even incumbents of the 
president’s party emerged unscathed in 1992 (Hibbing & Alford 1981). Of course, the party 
and incumbency responsibility model is blurred just a bit by divided government. 
Nonetheless, Fiorina’s (1983) conclusion that the effects of personal financial status on the 
congressional vote is inconclusive in presidential election years appears to be confirmed. 


[Table 6 here] 
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Turning to assessments of the national economy, there is considerable evidence in the 
National Elections Studies data that economic considerations played a crucial role in the vote 
for incumbents. Table 7 examines the influence of voters’ assessments of national economic 
conditions. In general, there appears to be no overall anti-incumbent effect in the data; 
however, once the model is disaggregated, the effects are both more pronounced and more 
interesting. As the results in column 2 indicate, Democratic incumbents benefitted from 
dissatisfaction with the state of the national economy. Voters who thought the national 
economy had worsened over the last 12 months were significantly more likely to support 
Democratic incumbents, raising the probability of voting for the Democratic incumbent by 
0.07, even after controlling for the effects of other factors. In contrast, Republican 
incumbents suffered a good deal at the hands of voters unhappy with the current state of the 
economy. Dissatisfaction with the nation’s economy reduced the likelihood of voting for a 
Republican incumbent by 0.21. 


[Table 7 here] 


This strong partisan difference in voters’ treatment of incumbents is also apparent in a 
number of other analyses of the House vote in 1992. Table 8 examines voters’ general 
assessments of the national condition--whether they think the country is headed in the right 
direction or has gotten off on the wrong track--and finds a strong pro-incumbent bias for the 
Democrats in 1992. Ironically, Democratic incumbents who made it to the general election 
appeared to benefit from voters’ desire to change the direction the country was head in. 
Similarly, Table 9 presents the results for assessments of unemployment and inflation, and 
the same pattern emerges. Democratic incumbents gained votes thanks to the economy’s 
poor performance, while Republican incumbents lost support on election day.* 


[Tables 8 & 9 here] 


These results have some interesting implications for divided government and the role 
that partisan forces play in contemporary congressional elections. Apparently, the Hibbing- 
Alford thesis of party and incumbency responsibility came true with a vengeance for the 
Republicans in 1992, only the important consideration was not voters’ personal situation but 
the overall state of the economy. Assessments of the national economy and the state of the 
country in general resulted in a strong Democratic tide at the House level. In 1992, voters 
were more than willing to hold incumbents of the president’s party responsible for the 
performance of the economy. With unified government now in place, it is interesting that 
the Democrats have thus far failed to take heed of this lesson in 1993. 


‘Generally, the resulting change in the probability of voting for the Democratic 
incumbent was 0.05 to 0.07. Somewhat larger effects appear on the Republican side. 
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Table 10 provides some final confirmation for this partisan effect in the 1992 House 
elections. Respondents who disapproved of President Bush’s handling of the economy were 
much more likely to support Democratic incumbents (other things being equal). Republican 
incumbents lost votes from voters who disapproved of Bush’s economic performance, though 
the coefficient fails to achieve standard levels of statistical significance. Finally, Table 11 
demonstrates that it was the voters’ general assessments of the state of the nation and the 
economy that drove this pro-Democratic tide in incumbent races in 1992. Democratic 
incumbents were much more likely to win support from voters who thought that the country 
had gotten off on the wrong track or disapproved of George Bush’s handling of the economy. 
Once these two factors are accounted for in the model, the other economic variables no 
longer matter.° 

[Tables 10 & 11 here} 


One other important factor needs to be considered before these results can be deemed 
conclusive. The scandal at the House bank may have played a significant role in the vote 
decision. Table 12 examines the combined impact of check bouncing and national issues on 
anti-incumbency in 1992. Equation | presents the results for the basic model with the check 
bouncing variable, and the fact that the incumbent bounced checks had the expected negative 
effect, though it is rather small. The effect remains once national forces are added to the 
model (equations 2 & 3), but as equation 4 indicates, it is the interaction of general 
dissatisfaction with scandal that drives most of the results here. This conclusion confirms 
that of Jacobson and Dimock (1993). The main impact of the House banking scandal was to 
focus voter dissatisfaction with Congress and politics as usual, and the combination of 
scandal and unhappiness with the country’s direction resulted in a strong tendency to vote 
against the incumbent in 1992. 


[Table 12 here] 


One of the more striking results presented in this analysis of economic considerations 
is the highly partisan character of the 1992 election. For starters, the party identification 
variable is robust and highly significant in each of the analyses presented here. Of even 
greater interest is the partisan division in the anti-incumbency effect in 1992. Voters were 
encouraged to evaluate candidates at the presidential level on the basis of economic 
performance, and apparently voters also evaluated the two party’s House candidates in a 
similar fashion. Republican incumbents suffered at the hands of voters’ evaluations of 
national issues, while Democratic incumbents benefitted a good deal from the prominence of 
the economy in the 1992 election. Table 13 demonstrates that these effects extend beyond 
voters’ assessments of the economy and include a number of other prominent issues from the 
1992 campaign. More importantly, these results underscore the role that partisan evaluations 
played in races involving incumbent representatives. The 1992 National Elections Study 


*The inflation and unemployment variables failed to matter as well. For ease of 
presentation, the results were not shown in Table 11. 
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included a battery of questions asking voters which party would be better able to handle some 
of the more prominent policy issues facing the country, including poverty, health care, the 
deficit, and foreign policy. Voters assessments of the parties’ ability to address the issues 
connects very strongly with the likelihood of support for that party’s incumbents. Table 12 
presents the coefficient estimates for the relevant variable when it is included in the standard 
model of congressional elections presented above (equation 1). Interpreting the results is 
somewhat involved, but overall they operate as expected. Responses are coded to favor the 
Republicans (as the party in power). Thus, respondents who thought that the Republicans 
would better address the national economy were much less likely to support Democratic 
incumbents (as indicated by the negative sign on the coefficient) and significantly more likely 
to support GOP incumbents (and vice versa). A similar pattern applies to the results for the 
poverty, health care, budget deficit, and foreign policy variables. The sign on the other two 
variables--raise taxes and cut social security--are also in the expected direction, and the 
coefficients are highly significant for Democratic incumbents. Respondents who thought 
Republicans were more likely to raise taxes or cut social security benefits were more likely 
to vote for Democratic incumbents (and vice versa). 


[Table 13 here} 


To the extent that Ross Perot managed to focus voter attention on the economy and 
make it the crucial issue in the election, the data presented here indicate he had a substantial 
impact on the 1992 House races. Unfortunately, no direct claims can be made from the data 
concerning Perot’s impact via the economy but these results are highly suggestive. 
Nonetheless, economic considerations mattered in incumbent races in 1992. Although 
voters’ personal financial situations had little connection to the vote, assessments of the 
country’s national economic situation influenced the vote for House incumbents in 1992, with 
Democratic incumbents benefitting from voters’ unhappiness with the current state of the 
economy and Republican incumbents losing votes. As noted above, it is more than a little 
ironic that Democratic incumbents would benefit from the voters’ desire for change, but that 
appears to be precisely what happened in 1992. 


These results also emphasize the partisan character of the 1992 House races. While 
economic conditions and voters’ assessments of the two party’s performance concerning 
national conditions exerted a powerful influence on the vote choice in 1992, they did not 
operate on Democrats and Republicans equally. Overall, Republicans bore the brunt of the 
anti-incumbency tide, to the extent that it manifested itself. Democratic incumbents, on the 
other hand, benefitted a great deal from voter dissatisfaction with the state of the national 
economy and the general direction the country was pursuing. In short, voters acted in a 
highly sophisticated fashion in 1992; rather than tar incumbents of both parties, their 
evaluations of the two party’s performance on the major issues in the campaign were 
important considerations in the vote choice. 
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IV. CONCLUSION 


The data and analysis presented in this paper conclusively demonstrate the absence of 
an anti-incumbency effect among Perot voters in the 1992 House races. For whatever 
reason, Perot voters were no more likely to vote against incumbents, once the usual factors 
such as partisan forces and evaluations of the candidates were taken into account. The 
conventional wisdom holds that congressional elections are largely a function of local 
candidates and local campaigns, and despite the potential for a topsy-turvy year in 1992, the 
outcomes of incumbent races went more or less by the book. 


Despite the absence of a Perot effect, there is nonetheless substantial evidence of a 
connection between national forces and anti-incumbency in the 1992 House elections. In 
particular, voters’ assessments of President Bush’s economic performance and the need for 
change worked against Republican incumbents in 1992, and served to give Democratic 
incumbents an additional boost on election day. This differential effect underscores the 
highly partisan character of the 1992 House races. It would appear that the focus on the 
economy in the presidential race prompted voters to see real differences between the two 
parties and their congressional candidates on the important issues in the campaign (Stokes 
and Dilulio 1993), and voters responded accordingly. Voters supported incumbents from 
each of the two parties according to their assessments of that party’s ability to address the 
nation’s economic ills, as well as a number of other prominent national issues. Although 
Ross Perot apparently had little role to direct role to play in 1992, national forces were 
nonetheless very prevalent in incumbent races in 1992. 
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TABLE 1. PEROT VOTERS AND ANTI-INCUMBENCY 


DEPENDENT VARIABLE: VOTE FOR INCUMBENT 
(Probit estimates) 


STANDARD PEROT DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
INDEPENDENT MODEL VOTERS INCUMBENTS INCUMBENTS 
VARIABLES 


Constant 0.05 0.06 0.24 -0.41 
(0.33) (0.33) (0.39) (0.66) 


Party Identification 1.20° 1.19* 1.21" 1.29" 
(0.13) (0.13) (0.16) (0.24) 


Familiar with Incumbent 0.13 0.12 0.04 0.42 
(0.34) (0.34) (0.39) (0.69) 


Familiar with Challenger -0.28° -0.29° -0.41° -0.13 
(0.14) (0.14) (0.18) (0.26) 


Likes Something About 1.17" 1.16" 1.10° 
Incumbent (0.14) (0.14) (0.16) (0.24) 


Dislikes Something About -0.78° -0.7T -0.84° -0.58+ 
Incumbent (0.15) (0.15) (0.18) (0.30) 


Likes Something About -1.54° -1.53° -1.63° -1.43° 
Challenger (0.19) (0.19) (0.24) (0.36) 


Dislikes Something About 0.65" 0.64" 0.97" -0.23 
Challenger (0.21) (0.21) (0.26) (0.39) 


Voted for Perot _ 0.008 0.19 -0.26 
(0.16) (0.21) (0.26) 


N 803 562 241 
Log Likelihood -266.4 -178.1 -83.3 


% Correctly Predicted 86.4 87.9 85.5 


*p < 0.10 


< 0.05 


Source: American National Election Study 1992 (ICPSR 6067) 


TABLE 2. A CLOSER LOOK AT PEROT VOTERS IN HOUSE RACES 


DEPENDENT VARIABLE: VOTE FOR INCUMBENT 
(Probit estimates) 


INDEPENDENT STRONG STATES WHERE 
INDEPENDENT VOTERS CHALLENGERS PEROT DID WELL 


VARIABLES 


Constant 0.78 -0.06 0.24 
(0.51) (0.54) (0.39) 


Party Identification 0.47" 1.36" 1.21° 
(0.19) (0.23) (0.16) 


Familiar with Incumbent 0.22 -0.39 0.04 
(0.50) (0.54) (0.39) 


Familiar with Challenger -0.25 0.15 0.41" 
(0.21) (0.38) (0.18) 


Likes Something About 1.16° 1.10" 
Incumbent (0.14) (0.16) 


Dislikes Something About -0.7T 0.84" 
Incumbent (0.15) (0.18) 


Likes Something About -1.53° -1.63° 
Challenger (0.19) (0.24) 


Dislikes Something About 0.64" 0.97" 
Challenger (0.21) (0.26) 


Voted for Perot -0.008 0.19 
(0.16) (0.21) 


N 803 562 
Log Likelihood -266.4 -178.1 
% Correctly Predicted é 86.4 87.9 


*p < 0.10 
< 0.05 


Source: American National Election Studies 1992 (ICPSR 6067) 


0.10 
(0.60) 
1.08" ~ 
| (0.18) 
0.56 
| (0.57) 
0.27 
| (0.20) 
1.21° 
(0.20) 
-0.83" | 
(0.22) 
-1.29° 
| (0.28) 
0.56* 
| (0.30) 
0.06 
(0.18) 
380 
-133.2 
85 
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TABLE 3. TERM LIMITATIONS AND ANTI-INCUMBENCY 


DEPENDENT VARIABLE: VOTE FOR INCUMBENT 
(Probit estimates) 


ALL INCUMBENT INDEPENDENTS PEROT FANS STATES WHERE 
INDEPENDENT RACES PEROT DID WELL 


VARIABLES 


Constant 0.51 0.35 
(0.41) (0.61) 


Party Identification 1.19° 1.06" 
(0.13) (0.21) 


Familiar with Incumbent 0.04 0.09 
(0.36) (0.58) 


Familiar with Challenger -0.28" 
(0.14) (0.23) 


Likes Something About 1.16" 1.06" 
Incumbent (0.14) (0.22) 


Dislikes Something About -0.73" -0.76" 
Incumbent (0.15) (0.22) 


Likes Something About -1.53° -1.33° 
Challenger (0.19) (0.30) 


Dislikes Something About 0.62° 0.61 
Challenger (0.21) (0.38) 


Support Term Limitations -0.16 -0.03 
(0.17) (0.27) 


N 765 321 
Log Likelihood -251.2 -99.2 
% Correctly Predicted 87.5 87.5 


*p < 0.10 


“p < 0.05 


Source: American National Election Studies 1992 (ICPSR 6067) 
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TABLE 4. THE PEROT FACTOR AND OPEN SEAT RACES 


DEPENDENT VARIABLE: VOTE IN OPEN SEAT RACE 
(Probit estimates) 
INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 


Constant 


Interest in Politics 


Party Identification 


Likes Something About 
Democrat 


Dislikes Something About 
Democrat 


Likes Something About 
Republican 


Dislikes Something About 
Republican 


Voted for Perot 


National Economy 


Country on Right Track 


Approve Bush’s Handling 
of Economy 


N 
Log Likelihood 
% Correctly Predicted 


*p < 0.10 


“p < 0.05 


Source: American National Election Studies 1992 (ICPSR 6067) 


P| 0.72 0.76 0.32 
(0.34) (0.49) (0.35) 3 
0.43 0.67" 0.47" 
(0.28) (0.32) (0.21) 
0.74" 0.68 0.61" 
(0.17) (0.18) (0.23) 
(0.46) (0.49) (0.62) 
(0.56) (0.58) (0.77) 
2.21" -2.36" 2.63" 
(0.44) (0.47) (0.59) 
1.01" 1.21" 1.55" 
(0.50) (0.52) (0.74) 
1.06" 1.13" 0.91 
(0.51) (0.57) (0.66) 
(0.35) (0.43) 
1.41° 
(0.61) 
-1.16" 
(0.56) 
158 155 144 
| -266.4 -30.8 
88.6 86.4 90.3 


TABLE 5. EXPLAINING THE PEROT VOTE 


DEPENDENT VARIABLE: VOTE FOR PEROT 
(Probit Estimates) 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 


Constant 


Party Identification 


Care about the 
Outcome 


Presidential 
Approval 


Approve Bush 
Handling of the 
Economy 


Country on the 
Right Track 


National Economy 


N 
Log Likelihood 


% Correctly 
Predicted 


“p < 0.05 


Source: American National Election Studies 1992 (ICPSR 6067) 


0.40" 
(0.10) 
-0.31° 
(0.05) 
(0.10) 
0.23" 
(0.11) 
0.29" | 
(0.12) 
0.12 
(0.12) 
0.15" 
| (0.07) 
1540 
695.7 
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TABLE 6. PERSONAL FINANCIAL STATUS AND THE HOUSE VOTE, 1992 


DEPENDENT VARIABLE: VOTE FOR INCUMBENT 
(Probit estimates) 


ALL DEMOCRATS REPUBLICANS 
INDEPENDENT INCUMBENTS ONLY ONLY 
VARIABLES 


Constant 0.27 0.50 0.41 
(0.36) (0.42) (0.77) 


Party Identification 1.20° 1.20* 1.25" 
(0.13) (0.16) (0.24) 


Familiar with Incumbent 0.15 0.14 0.42 
(0.34) (0.39) (0.70) 


Familiar with Challenger -0.28° -0.38" -0.15 
(0.14) (0.17) (0.25) 


Likes Something About 1.20° 1.16" 1.35" 
Incumbent (0.14) (0.17) (0.26) 


Dislikes Something About -0.74° -0.80° -0.56* 
Incumbent (0.15) (0.18) (0.30) 


Likes Something About -1.54° -1.67° -1.34" 
Challenger (0.19) (0.24) (0.36) 


Dislikes Something About 0.64" 1.00° -0.24 
Challenger (0.21) (0.27) (0.39) 


Personal Financial Status -0.012 -0.054 0.07 
(0.08) (0.09) (0.14) 


N 808 566 242 
Log Likelihood -265.7 -83.8 


% Correctly Predicted 87.4 84.3 


+p < 0.10 
“p < 0.05 


Source: American National Election Studies 1992 (ICPSR 6067) 
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TABLE 7. NATIONAL ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
AND ANTI-INCUMBENCY IN HOUSE RACES, 1992 


DEPENDENT VARIABLE: VOTE FOR INCUMBENT 
(Probit estimates) 


ALL DEMOCRATS REPUBLICANS 
INDEPENDENT INCUMBENTS ONLY ONLY 
VARIABLES 


Constant 0.24 0.43 -0.33 
(0.37) (0.43) (0.78) 


Party Identification 1.18" 1.21° 
(0.13) (0.16) (0.24) 


Familiar with Incumbent 0.17 0.17 0.57 
(0.34) (0.40) (0.71) 


Familiar with Challenger -0.32° -0.47° -0.15 
(0.14) (0.18) (0.26) 


Likes Something About 12" 1.21° 1.3 
Incumbent (0.14) (0.17) (0.27) 


Dislikes Something About 0.15" 0.83" 0.60* 
Incumbent (0.15) (0.18) (0.31) 


Likes Something About -1.54" -1.67" -1.35° 
Challenger (0.19) (0.24) (0.37) 


Dislikes Something About 0.65" 0.98" -0.27 
Challenger (0.21) (0.26) (0.41) 


National Economy 0.13 0.47° -0.66" 
Worse (0.11) (0.17) (0.27) 


N 803 562 241 
Log Likelihood -262.8 -171.9 -81.6 


% Correctly Predicted 87.9 87.9 84.6 


*p < 0.10 
< 0.05 


Source: American National Election Studies 1992 (ICPSR 6067) 
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TABLE 8. NATIONAL CONDITIONS AND ANTI-INCUMBENCY IN HOUSE RACES, 1992 


DEPENDENT VARIABLE: VOTE FOR INCUMBENT 
(Probit estimates) 


ALL DEMOCRATS REPUBLICANS 
INDEPENDENT INCUMBENTS ONLY ONLY 
VARIABLES 


Constant 0.37 0.77 
(0.37) (0.43) 


Party Identification 1.18" 1.12* 
(0.13) (0.16) 


Familiar with Incumbent 0.18 0.13 
(0.34) (0.40) 


Familiar with Challenger -0.29° -0.42° 
(0.14) (0.18) 


Likes Something About 1.20° 1.19° 
Incumbent (0.14) (0.17) 


Dislikes Something About 0.75" -0.83° 
Incumbent (0.15) (0.18) 


Likes Something About -1.53° -1.66" 
Challenger (0.20) (0.24) 


Dislikes Something About 0.63* 0.92° 
Challenger (0.21) (0.26) 


Country on the -0.43° -0.70° 
Right Track (0.15) (0.19) 


N 808 560 
Log Likelihood -265.7 -169.5 
% Correctly Predicted 87.4 87.1 


*p < 0.10 


*p < 0.05 


Source: American National Election Studies 1992 (ICPSR 6067) 


-0.60 
(0.83) 
1.14" 
(0.25) 
0.59 
(0.76) 
0.11 
| (0.26) | 
1.30° 
(0.26) 
-0.57* 
(0.31) 
-1.42° 
(0.37) 
-0.19 
(0.39) 
0.19 
| (0.31) 
231 
-81.6 
| 82.7 
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TABLE 9. UNEMPLOYMENT, INFLATION, AND ANTI-INCUMBENCY IN HOUSE RACES, 1992 


DEPENDENT VARIABLE: VOTE FOR INCUMBENT 
(Probit estimates) 


ALL DEMOCRATS REPUBLICANS 
INDEPENDENT INCUMBENTS ONLY ONLY 
VARIABLES 


Constant 0.20 0.25 -0.05 
(0.37) (0.44) (0.82) 


Party Identification 1.18" 1.14* 1.16" 
(0.13) (0.16) (0.24) 


Familiar with Incumbent 0.16 0.18 0.47 
(0.34) (0.40) (0.73) 


Familiar with Challenger -0.28" -0.39" -0.18 
(0.14) (0.18) (0.26) 


Likes Something About 1.13" 1.40° 
Incumbent (0.14) (0.17) (0.27) 


Dislikes Something About 0.75" -0.83° -0.55* 
Incumbent (0.15) (0.18) (0.31) 


Likes Something About -1.51" -1.63" -1.38" 
Challenger (0.19) (0.24) (0.37) 


Dislikes Something About 0.65" 1.01° -0.29 
Challenger (0.21) (0.26) (0.40) 


Unemployment Gotten 0.11 0.39" -0.55* 
Worse (0.15) (0.19) (0.30) 


Inflation Gotten 0.07 0.29* -0.32 
Worse (0.13) (0.16) (0.24) 


N 800 559 241 
Log Likelihood -173.9 -81.9 


% Correctly Predicted 87.8 83.8 


+p < 0.10 
“p < 0.05 


Source: American National Election Studies 1992 (ICPSR 6067) 


Note: Results are for two separate equations, the first containing the unemployment 
variable, the second the inflation measure. Coefficient estimates for the other 
variables in the model and the diagnostics changed only marginally. 
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TABLE 10. PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL AND ANTI-INCUMBENCY IN HOUSE RACES, 1992 


DEPENDENT VARIABLE: VOTE FOR INCUMBENT 
(Probit estimates) 


ALL DEMOCRATS REPUBLICANS 
INDEPENDENT INCUMBENTS ONLY ONLY 
VARIABLES 


Constant 0.43 0.99" 0.49 
(0.37) (0.44) (0.80) 


Party Identification 1.15" 0.97* 
(0.13) (0.17) (0.25) 


Familiar with Incumbent 0.09 0.02 0.50 
(0.34) (0.40) (0.72) 


Familiar with Challenger -0.26* -0.41° -0.21 
(0.14) (0.18) (0.26) 


Likes Something About 1.20° 1.18" 1.34" 
Incumbent (0.14) (0.17) (0.26) 


Dislikes Something About 0.76" -0.82° -0.55* 
Incumbent (0.15) (0.18) (0.31) 


Likes Something About -1.53° -1.70° -1.40° 
Challenger (0.19) (0.24) (0.37) 


Dislikes Something About 0.64" 0.97" -0.20 
Challenger (0.21) (0.26) (0.40) 


Disapprove Bush’s 0.31° 0.68" -0.52 
Handling of the Economy (0.14) (0.18) (0.34) 


N 802 562 240 
Log Likelihood -169.6 


% Correctly Predicted 87.5 


+p < 0.10 
“p < 0.05 


Source: American National Election Studies 1992 (ICPSR 6067) 
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TABLE 11. NATIONAL FORCES AND ANTI-INCUMBENCY IN HOUSE RACES, 1992 


DEPENDENT VARIABLE: VOTE FOR INCUMBENT 
(Probit estimates) 


ALL DEMOCRATS REPUBLICANS 
INDEPENDENT INCUMBENTS ONLY ONLY 
VARIABLES 


Constant 0.46 1.08" -0.58 
(0.39) (0.47) (0.84) 


Party Identification 1.14 0.93* 0.99° 
(0.13) (0.18) (0.26) 


Familiar with Incumbent 0.17 0.09 0.82 
(0.35) (0.41) (0.77) 


Familiar with Challenger -0.30° -0.51° -0.22 
(0.15) (0.19) (0.27) 


Likes Something About 1.24" 1.28" 
Incumbent (0.14) (0.18) (0.27) 


Dislikes Something About -0.75° -0.86" -0.58* 
Incumbent (0.15) (0.18) (0.32) 


Likes Something About -1.51° -1.66" -1.45° 
Challenger (0.20) (0.25) (0.39) 


Dislikes Something About 0.58" 0.86" -0.16 
Challenger (0.21) (0.27) (0.41) 


Personal Financial 0.04 — 0.06 0.05 
Status (0.08) (0.11) (0.14) 


Country on Right 0.33* 0.48" -0.07 
Track (0.17) (0.21) (0.34) 


National Economy -0.01 0.12 0.42* 
Worse (0.12) (0.15) (0.25) 


Disapprove Bush’s 0.22 0.54" -0.58 
Handling of the Economy (0.17) (0.21) (0.39) 


N 551 229 
Log Likelihood -160.6 -78.3 
% Correctly Predicted 87.6 84.3 


*p < 0.10 


“p < 0.05 


Source: American National Election Studies 1992 (ICPSR 6067) 


TABLE 12. CHECK BOUNCING, NATIONAL ISSUES, AND 
ANTI-INCUMBENY IN THE 1992 HOUSE RACES 


DEPENDENT VARIABLE: VOTE FOR INCUMBENT 
(Probit estimates) 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 


Constant 


Party Identification 
Familiar with Incumbent 
Familiar with Challenger 


Likes Something About 
Incumbent 


Dislikes Something About 
Incumbent 


Likes Something About 
Challenger 


Dislikes Something About 
Challenger 


Incumbent Bounced Checks 
National Economy 
Country on Right Track 


Bounced Checks x 
Right Track 


N 
Log Likelihood 
% Correctly Predicted 


*p < 0.10 


“p < 0.05 


Source: American National Election Studies 1992 (ICPSR 6067) 


Pe 0.32 0.23 0.47 0.36 
(0.63) (0.63) (0.65) (0.65) 
1.38" 1.36" 1.38" 1.34" 
(0.19) (0.19) (0.19) (0.19) 
0.40 0.39 0.53 0.51 
(0.57) (0.57) (0.59) (0.59) 
0.46" -0.50" -0.51" 0.58" 
(0.20) (0.20) (0.21) (0.21) 
1.33" 1.35" 1.41" 1.42" 
(0.18) (0.19) (0.19) (0.20) 
(0.19) (0.19) (0.20) (0.20) | 
-1.58" -1.59" -1.58" -1.57" 
(0.25) (0.25) (0.26) (0.29) 
0.81" 0.80" 0.70° 0.72° 
(0.28) (0.28) (0.28) (0.29) 
-0.33* -0.32* -0.32* 
(0.17) (0.17) (0.17) (0.19) 
-0.24* 
(0.14) 
0.71" 
(0.21) 
(0.31) 
516 515 503 503 
-143.7 -142.2 -136.8 -134.8 
89.9 89.7 89.9 90.1 


TABLE 13. PARTISAN ASSESSMENTS, NATIONAL ISSUES, AND THE VOTE 
IN THE 1992 HOUSE RACES 


COEFFICIENT ESTIMATES 


DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
INCUMBENTS INCUMBENTS 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 0.32" 0.52" 
(0.12) (0.19) 


POVERTY 0.44" 0.39* 
(0.12) (0.21) 


AFFORDABLE -0.38° 0.55" 
HEALTH CARE (0.13) (0.22) 


CUT SOCIAL 0.25" -0.17 
SECURITY (0.12) (0.19) 


RAISE TAXES 0.28" -0.36* 
(0.12) (0.21) 


BUDGET DEFICIT -0.37° 0.34" 
(0.11) (0.15) 


FOREIGN POLICY -0.30° 0.21 
(0.12) (0.16) 


*p < 0.10 


“p < 0.05 


Source: American National Election Studies 1992 (ICPSR 6067) 
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PARTICIPATION MOTIVES AMONG SOUTHERN PARTY ACTIVISTS 


Political parties are in decline according to many accounts. In some ways, such as in 
voter loyalty, this surely is true. In other ways, it is debatable. National and state political 
party organizations are in many ways stronger than ever (Cotter et al. 1984; Gibson et al. 
1983; Kayden and Mahe 1985). Even at the local level, activity persists. In some areas, 
local political party organizations may even be stronger than in the past (Gibson et al. 1985). 
Recent research has established that political party organizations remain worthy of study even 
in an anti-party age. 


The nature of political party organizations in the South is especially interesting. The 
growth of Republican electoral success has encouraged the development of Republican party 
organization at the state level, although local level developments are more questionable 
(Gibson et al, 1985). The Democrats, faced with increased competition, have in many cases 
responded with increased emphasis on party organization, something that received little 
attention in the past. Analyzing these developments in party organization is necessary for a 
full understanding of the dynamics of partisan change in the South. 


Party organizations are made up of individuals who have chosen to devote time to 
political activity. Most of these individuals are active at the local level, in their county 
political party organizations. These grassroots activists are an important component of the 
party organizations. Their significance may have been diminished by new campaign 


technology and increased candidate-centered campaigns. They may be less important than 
the party’s office holders, or the party’s top state officials, or potential contributors to the 
party. But grassroots activists are still valued, and their attitudes and behavior affect the 
parties. They can influence the recruitment of candidates at the local level, impose 
constraints on issues that are stressed by party candidates in campaigns, and help shape the 
party’s image in the electorate. 


This study contributes to our understanding of political party organizations through an 
analysis of the participation motives of grassroots party activists in the South. The focus on 
activists involved in local political party organizations should be especially appropriate for 
understanding Republican prospects for winning lower level offices. It should be noted that 
members of local political party organizations may differ significantly from delegates to 
national party conventions, a group that has been the focus of much of the research on 
political activists (Abramowitz and Stone 1984; Abramowitz, McGlennon, and Rapoport 
1983; Hitlin and Jackson 1977; Roback 1975; Soule and Clarke 1970). The data employed 
are from a 1991 survey of party activists in the 11 southern states, a survey that included 
over 10,000 grassroots activists. The exact definition of grassroots activist varied from state 
to state, and sometimes even between parties in the same state, but it commonly included 
county chairs, precinct chairs, and members of the county executive committee.’ 
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Incentives for Involvement 


Activists are motivated to become and remain involved in party politics by a variety 
of reasons. The possible motivations for organizational activity are commonly divided into 
three types: purposive, solidary, and material (Clark and Wilson, 1961). Activists who are 
involved because of a desire to affect public policy are driven by purposive incentives.” 
Those who are motivated by tangible personal gain are basing their activity on material 
goals. And those who participate because of intangible rewards, such as friendship or 
enjoyment, are responding to solidary incentives. Most activists probably are driven by a 
mix of incentives, but we can examine the relative strength of purposive, solidary, and 
material incentives. 


Incentives for involvement are important in part because they may affect how the 
activists relate to the party organization. Purposive motivations may not sustain lengthy 
participation. The problem here is the collective goods problem. An individual motivated 
by a desire to change public policy will be satisfied if the policy is changed whether or not 
he or she participates. Unless the single individual’s participation would make the 
difference, a highly unlikely proposition, there is no direct benefit to the individual for being 
involved (Schlesinger 1984). Solidary and materials incentives, on the other hand, are 
received by the individual only if he or she participates. Note that this applies just as much 
to solidary incentives, such as friendship, as it does to tangible personal gain. Moreover, 
purposive motivations could lead party activists to drop out if their issue orientations are not 
satisfied by the party. And if there is diversity of opinion in the party, some activists 


necessarily will not be satisfied. Solidary incentives, by contrast, present no such problem. 


The southern grassroots party activists surveyed in this study were given a list of 16 
possible reasons for seeking their current party position. Their responses to the relative 
importance of each reason are in Table 1. These reasons are grouped into five categories: 
issue and policy concerns, general commitment, excitement, friendship, and personal gain. 
The first group, issue and policy concerns, are purposive incentives. The second group, 
general commitment, represents a mixture of purposive and solidary incentives. The general 
nature of these items makes it difficult to determine more clearly what the underlying 
motives are. The third and fourth groups, friendship and excitement, are classic solidary 
motives. The fifth group, personal gain, clearly represents material incentives. This 
categorization of incentives follows the schema employed by Roback, although there are 
differences in the items used (Roback 1980). Also, Roback did not divide solidary motives 
into two types, as we have here. 


(Table 1) 


Overall, purposive motives dominate. Moreover, the general commitment items, 
which partially tap purposive incentives, rank second in importance. Both types of solidary 
motives are much less significant. Material incentives rank even lower, although it is 
possible that some respondents may have been reluctant to report such base motives for 
participation. The general arguments made by many analysts about the rising importance of 
purposive motives are borne out by these data. 
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Some data reduction is necessary to efficiently analyze these data. In order to 
measure the importance of purposive incentives to grassroots activists, an index of incentives 
for involvement was formed from the items in Table 1. The simplest approach would be to 
use the four puposive items to construct an index. The problem is that there is a positive 
correlation among all 16 items. On the face of it, this seems counterintuitive. We would 
expect that respondents who cited purposive incentives as important should be less likely to 
cite other incentives as important, but the opposite is the case. There simply is some 
response bias present in the pattern of responses to these items, a pattern that has been found 
by other researchers as well (Abramowitz, McGlennon, and Rapoport, 1983; Miller, Jewell, 
and Sigelman 1987). To correct for this, an index was formed by using both the purposive 
items and the solidary and material incentive items (the general commitment items were not 
used since they are not clearly purposive or solidary in nature). This index indicates the 
relative importance placed on purposive incentives versus solidary and material incentives.’ 
Data on this index are in Table 2. 


(Table 2) 


Additional measures of incentives are available. Table 2 contains the average mean 
score for the four purposive items, a measure that correlates fairly well with the incentive 
index (r=.51). Also, respondents were asked which of the 16 reasons listed in Table 1 was 
their most important motive for seeking their current party position and for their initial 
involvement in party activity. Data for these two items, which are correlated with each other 
(r=.42) and with the incentive index (r=.38 and .34, respectively) are in table 2. The 


interrelationships among these measures suggests that the incentive index is a sufficiently 
valid measure.‘ 


Party Differences in Incentives 


Table 2 shows that there are clear differences between the two parties in the 
motivational basis of involvement. Republicans are more motivated by purposive incentives, 
regardless of the measure used. Why is this so? The argument advanced here is that it is a 
function of the newly emerging status of the Republican Party. We should expect that 
involvement in the minority party in an area will be more heavily based on purposive 
incentives (Bowman and Boynton, 1966; Conway and Feigert 1968). Even as that party 
moves toward a competitive position, purposive incentives should still predominate for some 
period of time, especially when the growth of the party is fueled by a strong emphasis on 
issues and ideology. 


Other sources of the party differences in the basis of involvement need to be ruled out 
if we are to accept the above argument. One alternative is that the differences could be due 
to either age or length of party involvement. The relatively recent development of the 
Republican Party in the South means that southern Republican activists should have fewer 
years of involvement than Democratic activists. Also, the Republican Party in the South 
appeals disproportionately to younger members of the electorate (Wattenberg 1991). Age 
and length of involvement are related, but each should have an independent effect on 
incentives for involvement. Younger people are more likely to be motivated by purposive 
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incentives (Shaffer 1990). Longer involvement in a party should reduce the importance of 
purposive incentives (Conway and Feigert 1968; Roback 1975). If these variables account 
for the difference, it suggests that if over time the Republican activists become more similar 
to the Democrats on these dimensions (certainly a strong possibility), the party organizations 
will become more alike in the motivational basis of involvement. 


Several other social or demographic differences also could be the source of the 
differences observed in Table 2. Republican activists are likely to be more highly educated, 
and this may account for their responding more to purposive incentives (Wilson 1962). 
Religious orientations are another possibility. Republicans in the South are more likely to 
come from the Christian right than are Democrats (Baker 1990). This could suggest a more 
purposive orientation, focused especially on social issues. Racial or gender differences also 
might play a role, although one could easily argue that these factors would tend to make 
Democrats more, rather than less, purposive in orientation (Darcy, Clark, and Hadley 1990; 
Hitlin and Jackson 1977). 


The social and demographic composition of the Democratic and Republican grassroots 
activists is presented in Table 3. The Democrats basically differ from the Republicans in the 
predictable ways. Republicans are more likely to be white, college educated, and so on. 
Only when it comes to gender do we find that there is no difference between the two groups 
of activists. There may be a gender gap in voting, but it does not appear to exist when it 
comes to party activity. For the other variables, the expected differences are there, but they 
are far smaller than might be inferred from popular stereotypes of the parties. In fact, the 
two parties seem very similar in the social and demographic composition of their activists, 
except when it comes to race, and even here the differences are far smaller than the 
differences in the electoral coalitions of the parties. 


(Table 3) 


The influence of these variables on incentives for involvement is examined in Table 4. 
Measures of all of the above social and demographic factors except for gender are included 
in a multiple regression analysis of the incentive index. Gender has been left out of the 
equation because the lack of difference between the parties in gender composition means that 
this factor cannot have produced the partisan differences displayed in Table 2. Age and 
length of involvement are measured in years. Race is dichotomized as white and non-white 
(the higher score indicates nonwhite). Education is a five-point scale (from less than high 
school to graduate education). Church attendance also is a five point scale (from never to 
every week). The piety scale is a dichotomous variable, where the high score indicates that 
the respondent described himself or herself as fundamentalist, evangelical, charismatic, or 
born again. 


(Table 4) 


Although several of these social and demographic variables do show a statistically 
significant relationship with the incentive index, the relationships are very weak, a finding 
that is consistent with some other research (Roback 1975). No beta exceeds .10. But 
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political party is much more strongly related to the incentive index. Even with all of the 
social and demographic variables controlled for, the partisan differences remain clear. 
Republicans are motivated more by purposive incentives than are Democrats, and this 
difference has very little to do with the demographics of the party activists. 


The absence of a relationship between the incentive index and some of the social and 
demographic variables is interesting. Notably, length of involvement is not related to 
motivational orientation. Other studies have found that increased involvement is associated 
with less emphasis on purposive incentives (Conway and Feigert 1968; Roback 1980). The 
explanation for such a relationship is either that: (a) continued involvement in the party 
organization produces an increased emphasis on solidary versus purposive incentives; or 
(b) activists who are motivated primarily by purposive incentives are less likely to sustain 
their involvement over time. Neither possibility is supported by these data. Even if the 
average length of involvement for Republican activists increases in the future, there is little 
reason to believe that this would lower the emphasis on purposive incentives among 
Republicans. 


Also, the two measures of religiosity have no impact on motivational orientation. 
This certain seems inconsistent with the view that the Christian right is becoming a divisive 
ideological force within the southern Republican coalition, although such a view may 
overstate reality (Green and Guth 1968). The two religious variables employed here are not 
the best measures of identification with the Christian right, but the absence of any 
relationship can hardly be attributed only to measurement error. 


Ideology may the source of these motivational differences between party activists. 
The southern Republican Parties generally have stressed a very strong conservative appeal, 
whereas the Democrats have been less sharply defined, combining liberals, moderates, and 
even conservatives in their coalition. The fact that Republicans are motivated more by 
purposive incentives may be due largely to their being more ideologically extreme (Clarke, 
Elliott, and Roback 1991). To test this hypothesis, mean scores on the incentive index have 
been calculated by party and ideological category. The results are in Table 5. 


(Table 5) 


Two basic conclusions can be drawn from Table 5. First, ideology does matter. 
Among Republicans, the very conservative activists place the most emphasis on purposive 
incentives. Among Democrats, it is the very liberal activists who are the most purposive in 
their motivation for involvement. What is interesting is that the relationship is monotonic. It 
is not the moderates who are the least purposive in orientation in either party; rather it is the 
conservative Democrats and the liberal Republicans who have the lowest index scores. This 
pattern makes theoretical sense. Liberal Republican activists could hardly see their party 
involvement as advancing the public policies they favored, and so their participation could 
not be sustained by purposive incentives. The same logic applies to conservative Democrats, 
but not as strongly. It is conceivable that conservative Democrats could see their 
participation in the party organization as furthering conservative goals. Thus, scores on the 
incentive index are not as strongly related to ideology among Democrats as among 
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Republicans. 


The other important conclusion to be drawn from Table 5 is that party matters, even 
when ideology is taken into account. Very conservative Republican activists are more 
purposive in orientation than very liberal Democrats. The same pattern applies for the other 
pairs of activists, except that very liberal Republicans have scores identical to those for the 
very conservative Democrats (but there are extremely few very liberal Republicans, so little 
should be made of this fact). Thus, Republicans are not more purposive in orientation 
because they are more ideologically extreme. Even if the distribution of Democrats on the 
ideological scale was a mirror image of the Republican distribution, the mean Democratic 
index score would be 3.0, still considerably lower than the 3.14 score for Republican 
activists. 


Implications of Party Differences in Incentives 


Having established that there are party differences in incentives for organizational 
involvement, we must now ask what the consequences of those differences are. One 
common argument is that motives for involvement are related to the degree of commitment to 
issues. The distinction here is between "purist" and "pragmatic" styles of participation, a 
distinction best conceptualized as a continuum on which purist and pragmatist are ideal-type 
end points. Purists place more emphasis on ideological correctness than on electoral success 
when it comes to candidate selection, perhaps even to the point of preferring an electoral loss 
to an abandonment of position. While pragmatists have issue preferences, they readily 
compromise on these matters for the good of the party and candidate electability. One of the 
controversies in the recent literature is whether the parties have been dominated by purists to 
the point that they are unwilling to make significant ideological compromises for the sake of 
electoral success (Abramowitz and Stone 1984; Miller and Jennings 1986; Rapoport, 
Abramowitz, and McGlennon 1986). 


In order to measure purist-pragmatist orientations, an index was formed from three 
related items dealing with party unity.” Overall, Republican activists are more purist than 
are Democrats. The mean score on the purist index for Republicans is 2.70, compared to 
2.39 for Democrats. This just what we might expeci, given our earlier finding that 
Republican activists are more motivated by purposive incentives. However, this requires 
further investigation, as some existing research questions whether purposive incentives and 
purist orientations are so clearly linked (Maggiotto and Weber 1986) 


Multiple regression analyses of the purist index were carried out for each party. In 
addition to the incentive index, ideology, age, years of involvement, and education were 
included in the equation, as these variables have sometimes been identified as related to 
purist orientations. For Democrats, race also was included. The results of the analysis are 
in Table 6. 


(Table 6) 


For both Democrats and Republicans, the incentive index is clearly related to the 
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purist index. Grassroots activists who emphasize purposive orientations are more purist in 
their orientations. Somewhat surprisingly, ideology is not so clearly related. Among 
Democratic activists, the moderates and conservatives tend to be more pragmatic, but among 
Republicans the very conservative are no more purist than the moderates, at least when other 
variables are controlled for. Republicans are more purist than Democrats in part because 
they are more purposive in their incentive structure, but not because they are more 
ideologically extreme. 


Although these data support the conclusion that a greater emphasis on purposive 
incentives leads to more purist orientations, it is not clear what implications we should draw 
from this regarding party politics in the South. It might be tempting to infer that the purist 
orientations in the Republican Party will hamper its ability to sustain electoral growth. But 
while Republicans are more purist than Democrats, it does not follow that purist orientations 
among Republicans are so strong as to make the party ideologically rigid. The mean score 
on the purist index for Republicans (2.70) would be achieved by disagreeing (but not strongly 
so) with two of the items and agreeing with one. While there are some highly purist 
Republican activists, the center of gravity for the party does not seem extreme. Also, the 
data in Table 6 show that length of involvement has an effect on purist orientations. Longer 
involvement in the party may not lead to more emphasis on purposive incentives, but it 
appears to lead to more pragmatic orientations when it comes to issues versus electability. 
This could help move the Republican Party in a more pragmatic direction over time. 


Conclusion 


Republican grassroots activists in the South are motivated more by purposive 
incentives than are their Democratic counterparts. This difference is not a result of 
differences in the social, demographic, or ideological characteristics of Democratic and 
Republican activists, although some of these variables strengthen the relationship somewhat. 
The difference appears to represent a true party difference, one rooted in the different status 
or situation of each party. There are two aspects to this difference in status. First, the 
Republicans are a party that has achieved competitive status only fairly recently. Second, 
despite significant growth, the southern Republicans are rarely the governing party in the 
state. Even where they have been successful in capturing the governorship, control of the 
state legislature has been more elusive. And southern Republican members of Congress find 
themselves in a situation comparable to that of their party colleagues in the state legislature. 
Purposive incentives should be more prevalent in an emerging party that has not yet achieved 
governing status. If so, continued development of competitive parity between the parties, at 
all levels of officeholding, should reduce the differences in the motivational base. But the 
question is how quickly such a reduction would take place, and these data are inadequate to 
answer that question. 


The greater emphasis on purposive incentives among Republican activists is reflected 
in more purist orientations, as compared to Democratic activists. The significance of this 
difference is unclear. It would be incorrect to claim that the findings of this study 
demonstrate that excessive purist orientations among southern Republican grassroots activists 
greatly hamper the party’s drive for governing status. Among Republicans, these purists 
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orientations are not disproportionately located among the very conservative activists. Also, 
there does not appear to be a significant bloc of purposively motivated Republican activists 
from the Christian right. Perhaps the safest conclusion to draw from these data is that the 
‘problem of ideological rigidity has a somewhat greater potential for appearing in the southern 
Republican party organizations than in the Democratic organizations. Republicans can be 
hurt by perceptions that they are inflexible ideological extremists, but such an image is far 
from inevitable. Thus, the consequences of a stronger reliance on purposive incentives may 
not be particularly harmful. 


Notes 


1. The Southern Grassroots Party Activists Project conducted a mail survey of local-level 
party activists in the 11-state South during 1991. The survey was supported by an NSF 
grant, administered through the University of New Orleans. Charles Hadley and Lewis 
Bowman were the project coordinators. Each of the state surveys was conducted by one or 
more political scientists in the state. Details on the project are available from the author. 

The survey focused on county chairs and other members of the party county 
organization. Some variation in the definition of local party activist exists across the states 
and parties, due to differences in organizations and in the availability of the data. For 
example, the North Carolina Democratic sample consisted of all county chairs and 50% of 
the precinct chairs, randomly selected, but the Republican sample consisted of all county 
chairs and vice-chairs, plus all precinct chairs in the five metropolitan counties and six other 
counties. Because different data were available for the two parties, it was necessary to 
employ somewhat different sampling frames. 

There also are variations in the number of respondents surveyed across the parties and 
states which may not reflect the actual sizes of the relevant populations. For example, the 
survey sample includes 657 North Carolina Democrats and 692 Texas Democrats, but there 
are many more counties and probably far more Democratic activists in Texas. Since we 
have no precise count of the number of local-level political party activists in each state, it is 
not possible to weight the state samples accordingly. Thus some states may be 
overrepresented or underrepresented in the sample, and this may even vary by party. 


2. I have avoided terming these individuals as amateurs. The amateur/professional 
distinction outlined by Wilson (1962) and used by others is multidimensional. Amateurs 
differ from professionals not only in incentives for involvement but also in their emphasis on 
electability versus ideological purity, their views of intraparty democracy, and even their 
socio-economic status. The conceptual clarity of this study is advanced by referring 
specifically to incentives whenever that is what we are concerned with. 


3. The formula for calculating the index score is: I=(S-M,+M,)/2, where I is the index 
score, M, is the mean score on the four purposive incentive items, and M, is the mean score 
on the 13 solidary and material incentive items. The maximum score on the index is 4.0, 
which would represent the strongest possible relative emphasis on purposive incentives 
(1.e., citing all the purposive incentives as very important and citing all the solidary and 


material incentives as not at all important). The minimum index score is 1.0. 


4. Respondents were not asked about their current motivation for being involved, which is 
what we ideally would like to have. It is possible that their current motivation differs from 
their motivation at the time they assumed their current position (the median length of time in 
the current position is 4 years). We thus have to assume a strong correlation between the 
two. Also, we are relying on recall data, and there should be some slanting of the responses 
to reflect the current motivational structure, and this error works in our favor. 


5. The purist index was constructed by taking the mean score for three items (all had four 
response categories, from strongly agree to strongly disagree): (1) Good party workers 
support any candidate nominated by the party even if they basically disagree with the 
candidate; (2) Party organization and unity are more important than free and total discussion 
of issues which may divide the party; (3) Controversial positions should be avoided in a 
party platform to insure party unity. A fourth item, asking whether candidates should 
compromise their values in order to win, was not included in the index because it was not 
sufficiently interrelated with the other index components. The purist index has a maximum 
score of 4.0 (the most purist position possible) and a minimum score of 1.0. 
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TABLE 1 


REASONS FOR SEEKING CURRENT PARTY POSITION 


% very mean 
Type of incentive important score 


Purposive: 
1. Campaign work is a way to influence govt. , (9574) 
2. Political party work is a way to influence govt. ‘ (9614) 
3. My concern with public issues. . (9763) 
4. To support the candidate | believe in. 5 (9804) 


General commitment: 
5. Political work is part of my way of life. 2.00 (9604) 
6. | am strongly attached to my political party. 1.66 (9738) 
7. Party work helps fulfill my community obligation. 1.90 (9695) 


Excitement: 
8. | like the fun and excitement of campaigns. 25.8 2.28 (9536) 
9. | like being close to people doing important things. ; 2.48 (9565) 


Friendship: 
10. Friendship with a candidate. 2.74 (9472) 
11. Friendship with a political party official. 2.47 (9504) 
12. Friendship with other party workers. 2.18 (9648) 
13. My family’s involvement in politics. 2.7/7 (9571) 


Personal gain: 
14. | am trying to build a personal position in politics. 9 3.16 (9411) 
15. Party work helps me make business contacts. 8 3.37 (9443) 
16. Party work gives me community recognition. 11.0 2.7/7 (9537) 


Note: Each of the 16 items had four response categories, from very important to not at all 
important. The mean score is based on the four point response scale, with a score of 1 
equal to very important. 


Source: Southern Grassroots Party Activists data. 
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TABLE 2 


MEASURES OF INVOLVEMENT INCENTIVES BY PARTY 


Incentive measure Overall Democrats Republicans 


1. Mean score on incentive index 3.04 2.96 3.14 
(S.D.) (.36) (.34) (.35) 
(N) (9825) (5214) (4611) 


2. Average mean score on purposive items 1.57 1.65 1.49 
(S.D.) (.60) (.64) (.54) 
(N) (10017) (5312) (4705) 


3. Most important reason for seeking current 
party position: % purposive incentive. 49% 40% 59% 
(N) (9908) (5273) (4695) 


4. Most important reason for initial political 
involvement: % purposive incentive. 53% 45% 62% 
(N) (10067) (5358) (4709) 


Note: The incentive index runs from 1.0 to 4.0, with higher scores representing more 
emphasis on purposive incentives. The purposive items run from 1.0 to 4.0, with a lower 
score representing stronger purposive orientations. Standard deviations and Ns are in 
parentheses. 


Source: Southern Grassroots Party Activists data. 
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TABLE 3 


SOCIAL AND DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS BY PARTY 


Characteristic Democrats Republicans 


Race: % white | 83.4 96.1 
Gender: % male 63.4 63.7 
Education: % with college degree 47.1 55.6 
Age: mean number of years ‘ 53.2 
Involvement: mean number of years 

Church attendence: % weekly attendence 


Religiosity: % high on piety scale 45.9 


Note: The piety scale is a dichotomous variable. Those scoring high on the scale identified 
themselves as being fundamentalist, evangelical, charismatic, or born again; those scoring 


low did not describe themselves with any of these terms. 


Source: Southern Grassroots Party Activists data. 
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TABLE 4 


MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF INCENTIVE INDEX 


Independent variable beta sig. level 


Political party — <.01 


Age .09 <.01 
Years of party involvement .0O0 
Race -.03 
Education .O8 
Church attendence -.02 
Piety scale .0O 
R= .28 


(N) (8799) 


Note: The dependent variable for the regression equation is the incentive index. 


Source: Southern Grassroots Party Activists data. 
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TABLE 5 


MEAN SCORES ON INCENTIVE INDEX BY IDEOLOGY AND PARTY 


Ideology Democrats Republicans 


Very liberal 3.03 (10.1%) 2.88 (0.3%) 


Somewhat liberal 3.00 (26.9%) 3.05 (2.1%) 
Moderate 2.94 (34.8%) . (12.4%) 
Somewhat conservative 2.92 (22.6%) . (47.1%) 
Very conservative 2.88 (5.6%) . (38.2%) 


Overall: 2.96 (100%) . (100%) 


Note: Entries are mean scores on the incentive index, which runs from 1.0 to 4.0, with a 
higher score representing a more purposive orientation. The percentage distribution of 
each party across the ideological categories in in parentheses. 


Source: Southern Grassroots Party Activists data. 
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TABLE 6 


MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF PURIST INDEX FOR DEMOCRATS AND 
REPUBLICANS 


Independent variable Democrats Republicans 


Incentive index 19 (p<.01) .25 (p<.01) 

Ideology .09 (p<.01) .01 (n.s.) 

Age -.18 (p<.01) -.18 (p<.01) 

Years of involvement -.11 (p<.01) -.06 (p<.01) 

Race -.10 (p<.01) 

Education 12 (p<.01) .04 (p<.01) 
R=. 


(N) (4712) (4399) 


Note: Separate regressions were run for Democrats and Republicans. The dependent 
variable in both cases is the purist index. Entries are betas, with the significance level in 
parentheses. Race was not included in the regression equation for Republicans. 


Source: Southern Grassroots Party Activists data. 
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It often seems that it is more and more difficult to hold 
students’ attention in this age of television. I am always 
looking for new exercises to get my students involved and 
interested. One method I have used has been the time-tested 
simulation. Many teachers can testify to the educational 
benefits of a well-run classroom simulation. Simulations can 
give students a better sense of the realities of various issues. 
Simulations involve students immediately in the teaching and 
learning process, forcing them to think for themselves about the 
ramifications of different situations--the trade-offs necessary 
in making decisions. Finally, students themselves are generally 
enthusiastic about such exercises, partly because of the gaming 
aspect of simulations, but also because a simulation seems closer 
to "real life," and, therefore, seems a more useful exercise than 
dry readings or lectures. 

However, there may also be many difficulties with running a 
simulation. There can be problems with the logistics of the 
simulation--finding a time when the participants can be gathered, 
and a space in which to gather. Depending on the type of 
Simulation, other resources may also be a problem. For example, 
some world politics simulations make use of "newspapers" which 
can put a strain on a department’s copying budget. Monitoring 
the simulation, to prevent a lot of unrealistic actions on the 
part of the student-participants, can also be difficult. With a 
large number of participants interacting rapidly within a short 
period of time, it can be difficult to keep track of and guide 
the action. Because of such problems, simulations are often very 
restricted in time and space, making them more unrealistic. 

It was partially because of such problems that I myself 
avoided trying to run a major simulation when I first started 
teaching. While other professors were conducting simulations 
which ran over several days and outside of class time, I stuck to 
one- or two-day in-class simulations. Then a friend of mine who 
taught in Australia asked me whether I would be interested in 
having my class participate in a simulation conducted by 
electronic mail. While we were ultimately unable to arrange 
this, it occurred to me that there might be benefits to using e- 
mail for a simulation even within a school. Space would not be a 
problem because the participants would not have to be gathered 
together. The simulation could easily be run over a longer time 
period, allowing the students to get a better sense of their 
characters. And, if I could see all of the e-mail traffic among 
the students, it would be easy for me to monitor the simulation 
and immediately send messages to any students acting particularly 
out of character. When I was told by the computer center at my 
school at such monitoring would be possible, I proceeded to set 
up my first major class simulation. 

I have since run such an e-mail simulation twice and it has 
turned out to have even more benefits than I initially 
envisioned. In this paper I will describe my particular 
simulation in detail and then, based on my own experience, 
discuss the benefits and drawbacks of using e-mail for a 
Simulation. 
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Description of the Simulation 


The simulation was for a class in world politics. It 
involved the negotiations for the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (MAFIA). It was intended to give students a sense both 
of domestic politics in different political systems and of 
international relations. The students were divided into two- 
person teams each of which played a character involved in the 
negotiations or trying to influence the negotiations. There were 
supposed to be six characters from each of the countries 
negotiating MAFIA, Canada, Mexico and the US (the actual number 
of characters depended on class size). The six characters were 
the head of government, the trade negotiator, an opposition 
political figure, and representatives of business, labor and 
environmental groups. 

The first step was having the computer center set up an e- 
mail account for each of the simulation characters. A management 
account was also set up which received copies of all messages 
sent to any of the student-character accounts. This account was 
known as BIGBROTHER, and it was the account I would use to 
monitor simulation activity. There was also an account named 
OTHER and accounts for three newspapers, one for each country 
(which I will say more about below). Special "aliases" were also 
set up, that is, names which could be used to send a message to a 
number of characters at the same time. In particular, aliases 
were created to send messages to all of the characters from each 
individual country. For instance, the alias for the American 
characters was "USA." Anyone taking part in the simulation could 
use the aliases. 

About two weeks before the simulation was to begin, the 
students received two 50-minute training sessions on e-mail 
conducted by people from the computer center, and were encouraged 
to practice sending messages as much as possible before the start 
of the simulation. I also planned some class discussions to help 
prepare students for the simulation. For instance, when I talked 
about different government systems I was also careful to devote 
discussion to the various tactics used by interest groups. 

Shortly before the simulation, the students were required to 
hand in background reports on their character, or the group their 
character represented (see Appendix A). The background report 
was to introduce the character and to give the character’s 
initial position on the NAFTA negotiations. In class on the 
first day of the simulation, each team of students briefly 
introduced their character and the character’s position. The 
background reports were then put on reserve in the library to be 
consulted by any of the teams. 

The students were given the following rules for the 
Simulation: 1) the simulation was to run for two weeks 
continuously; 2) each team must check the computer at least twice 
a day for messages; 3) character-teams could meet face to face 
if this would be reasonable in real life but one student must be 
delegated to report to me via e-mail on the meeting and its 
outcome; 4) students could communicate with characters not 
represented in the simulation (e.g., other political fiqures, 
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interest-group membership, etc.) by addressing messages to the 
account called OTHER; 5) students could send press releases, 
texts of speeches, etc. to the newspaper accounts, the editors of 
which (me) would decide what was worthy of reporting. Classes 
would continue as usual while the simulation was running. 

The very first message which each team received was a 
message from me containing the scenario for the simulation. The 
scenario described the current state of the NAFTA negotiations, 
directed the student to particular important issues, and gave a 
reason (fictitious) for the time limit on negotiations. (For 
example, during the first simulation the starting scenario 
informed the students that George Bush was anxious to have an 
agreement signed before the US met with other Latin American 
countries to discuss broader trade agreements.) The students 
were told to immediately start doing their best either to 
negotiate or to influence the negotiations. 

At least once a day (usually late at night) I checked over 
the messages in the BIGBROTHER account, sending messages 
immediately to those students who I thought were deviating from 
character or who needed to get more information. I also checked 
the OTHER account and responded in some way to the messages 
there. (Some students used this account creatively. In the 
second simulation, the Bill Clinton team sent a message to Howard 
Baker trying to enlist him on a bipartisan negotiating effort.) 
Finally, I checked the newspaper accounts and issued news stories 
for the next day. I not only used material the characters sent, 
but also sent made-up or real stories which should influence the 
negotiations. One story was about a fire in a Mexican plant 
which killed a number of workers. 

When the simulation was over, we held another class session 
to wind up the simulation. The negotiators reported on the 
outcome of their negotiations; then the other character-teams 
responded to the agreement; and the negotiators answered 
criticisms. These sessions were particularly lively and it was 
apparent just how much the students had entered into their 
characters. After the simulation was completed, the class was 
given an evaluation form which asked for their comments on 
various aspects of the simulation as well on their own experience 
in the simulation. 


Conclusion 


As I expected, using e-mail for the simulation allowed me to 
get around logistical problems of time and space. Since all the 
messages, including "newspaper" stories, were sent by computer, 
the problem of copying and distributing materials was overcome 
(and the ecology helped). And, again as I expected, monitoring 
was more effective. I could respond very quickly to any problems 
and the students themselves also had time, over the course of the 
simulation, to make changes in response to my concerns. 

Another advantage which should be apparent from my 
description, but did not occur to me until I was well along with 
designing the simulation, was the fact that dummy characters 
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could easily be created when needed. In my simulation there were 
the OTHER account and the newspaper accounts. 

Using e-mail also seemed to increase student enthusiasn. 
Although I did run into a couple of computer-phobic students, the 
majority of students were fascinated with using e-mail and, thus, 
were more active than they might have been. This enthusiasm 
showed up not only in their performances but also in the final 
evaluations which almost uniformly positive. Of course, students 
also gained valuable computer knowledge at the same time. 

In some cases, the use of e-mail led to remarkable 
metamorphoses~-students who were very quiet in class (and who 
would probably remain so in a traditional simulation) opened up 
on the computer and became quite eloquent. (Two students, one of 
whom had never talked in class, held a discussion via e-mail of 
the invasion of Panama.) This phenomenon led me to consider 
using e-mail in place of some class discussions. 

In the case of my NAFTA simulation, I also believe that 
using e-mail made the simulation more realistic in many ways. 
Life did not stop while we ran the simulation. The students had 
to deal with the many other aspects of their daily life, as well 
as attend to the simulation--a situation more similar to what the 
Simulation characters actually faced. After receiving a message, 
students had some time to consider their response, to research 
facts, something that is often true in a real world situation. 
The fact that the characters were not always meeting face to face 
was also more true to life; in fact, face-to-face meetings may be 
rare for diplomats and heads of government. And lastly, the 
Simulation was more "real" because the students did not always 
know what the other characters are doing. In a classroom 
Simulation everyone may know who is meeting with whom. 

The length of time which I could devote to the simulation 
using e-mail also meant that the students gained a much deeper 
knowledge of the issues and characters involved in NAFTA. 
Although there were still some lazy students, it was clear that 
most of the students learned a great deal more over the course of 
the simulation than they had known at the time they handed in 
their initial background reports on their characters. The 
students themselves, in their evaluations, ranked their learning 
of the issues as very high. 

There were also some drawbacks to the simulation. Although 
I believe that monitoring with e-mail was more effective, I must 
admit that I spent a great deal of time monitoring the 
simulation, devoting considerable time to it every night for two 
weeks. However, some of the time was spent monitoring the dummy 
accounts, which need not be a feature of any simulation. The 
monitoring also took much less time than I anticipated, and, like 
the students, I had some fun using e-mail. 

The loss of class time to training is also a drawback, but 
since the simulation itself does not take a great amount of class 
time, this need not be a major problem. 

I also had some problem with procrastinating students-- 
students who think that since the simulation goes on longer, they 
can defer getting involved. A small minority of students needed 
special prodding to get them going. This problem, though, is 
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just a variation on a common simulation problem--the student who 
does not prepare. 

Of course, using e-mail requires that students have ready 
access to computers on the e-mail network. Even where such 
facilities are available I found that I could run into problems. 
For instance, because I held my first simulation right at the end 
of a term, during the last few days many students were using 
computers to write papers and my own students had difficulty 
getting access. This is a consideration which should be kept in 
mind in scheduling. 

It should also be noted that anyone planning such a 
simulation needs cooperative computer people at their 
institution. The computer center at my school was enthusiastic 
about the use of the computer resources and was very helpful in 
all aspects of the simulation. 

Despite some problems, I came away from my experience a firm 
believer in the possibilities of this use of e-mail. I do not 
believe that any other class exercise I have used has resulted in 
such a level of student enthusiasm and such an increase in 
student knowledge. And, of course, as my Australian friend first 
proposed, e-mail can be used to link students at different 
institutions together in a kind of simulation impossible at many 
small schools. Clearly this type of simulation could be adapted 
to many other areas of political science. A friend of mine is 
now planning such a simulation around the domestic politics of 
health-care reform. I believe that this is an area with a great 
deal of potential for professors. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR SIMULATION BACKGROUND REPORT 


As the syllabus indicates, the simulation will be worth 25% of your final grade. The 
grade will be based on an evaluation of your entire performance during the simulation, 
including: the quality and appearance of your written report; the amount and quality of your 
participation in the actual simulation; and your participation in the debriefing which will be 
held during the week of May 10. The actual simulation will be run during the weeks of April 
26 and May 3. 


The background report, a profile of the character or organization which you are 
representing and of their position on the agreement, is due on Friday, April 16. 


The simulation concerns negotiations for the North American Free Trade Agreement 
between the United States, Canada and Mexico. Although the name of the agreement suggests 
that it would only concern movement of goods across the border, the treaty would also be 
directed at removing barriers to foreign investment by one country in the other. The US and 
Canada have already entered into such a treaty, but there is much dissatisfaction with the treaty 
among Canadians and a good deal of opposition to bringing Mexico into the free trade area. 
Opposition has also been building within the United States. 


An agreement was actually concluded in August of last year and was signed by the 


heads of government in December, but it must now go to the legislatures of each country for 
ratification. The treaty is not expected to come to a vote in the US Congress until the spring 
of 1993. In the United States, the treaty was negotiated under a so-called "fast track" 
procedure approved by Congress. What this basically means is that Congress may only vote 
the treaty up or down; it cannot make and amendments or revisions. 


For purposes of the simulation we are going to assume that the treaty has been voted 
down in the US Congress (a very real possibility). We will assume that the treaty has not yet 
been voted on in Mexico or Canada and now will not be voted on because the agreement only 
makes sense with the participation of the US. President Clinton is in favor of some sort of 
free trade agreement but he has stated that he thinks the current treaty needs more protections 
for labor and the environment; therefore, he has decided to attempt to renegotiate the treaty. 
This will be touchy because the Mexican government supports the current treaty and the 
Canadian government may want to make changes which the US will not like. More details 
about the scenario of the simulation will be given at the opening of the simulation. 


Each of you will be given a role to portray in the negotiations. The roles represent 
government officials and interest groups concerned with the negotiations. A listing of all of 
the roles is attached. Each team must prepare a role profile for their character. In preparing 
the profile, you should try to give a good idea of the character of the person you are depicting 
to draw on in deciding your tactics during the simulation. The profile should include such 
information as the following: 


1. A brief description of your country, particularly those aspects which relate to the 
simulation. 
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2. Biographical information on your character (i.e., place and date of birth, schooling, 
career path, present position, etc.). For those depicting real people, information should be 
drawn from sources about those people. Those portraying interest group representatives 
should concentrate on information about the background and goals of the organization they 
represent, but you should create a character name for your role and you may wish to create 
some fictional biographical information. Alternatively you may locate the name of a real 
representative of the group and use that for your character. 


3. A description of the role which your character plays in the negotiation. For 
instance, are you a head of government, responsible for setting policy on the trade agreement, 
the representative of an influential interest group which is consulted regularly by the 
government, or the representative of an interest group which has little direct influence and 
must depend on indirect means (demonstrations, e.g.) to influence government policy on the 
trade talks. 


4. Historical opinions and current goals of your character or interest group with regard 
to the trade agreement. Include information about the role your character or organization 
plays in the negotiation of the agreement and an evaluation of its powers to influence the 
negotiations. 


4. A list of sources used for the report arranged in standard bibliographic form. (Hint: 
you can use the bibliographies in your textbooks for models.) 


The report should be about 10 pages in length, typed and double-spaced. The 


appearance of your paper, as well as correct grammar and spelling, is important. Please feel 
free to discuss any problems you are having in preparing your report with me. 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Character 


Prime Minister Brian Mulroney 

Simon Reisman, trade representative 

Audrey McLaghlen, head of New Democratic Party 
Representative of Canadian Environmental Law Association 
Representative of Canadian Labor Congress 


United States 

President William Jefferson Clinton 

Mickey Kantor, trade representative 

Senator Robert Dole, Senate leader of the opposition Republican Party 

Representative of the American Chamber of Commerce, International 
Division 

Representative of the American Federation of Labor-Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO) 

Representative of the Sierra Club 


Mexico 

President Carlos SALINAS de Gortari 

Cuauhtemoc CARDENAS, president of the opposition Party of the 
Democratic Revolution (PRD) 

Representative of the Frente Autentico de los Trabajadores 
(Authentic Worker’s Front) 

Representative of the Grupo de los Cien (Group of 100), 


a Mexican environmental group 


Newspapers 
Washington Post (US) 


El Diario (Mexico) 
Toronto Globe & Mail 


Characters outside simulation 
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Account 
MULRONEY 
REISMAN 
MCLAGHLEN 


CELA 
CLC 


CLINTON 
KANTOR 
DOLE 
USCHAMBER 
AFLCIO 
SIERRA 
SALINAS 
CARDENAS 
FRENTE 
GRUPO 
POST 
DIARIO 
GLOBE 
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Introduction 


The end of the Cold War precipitated significant political 
rethinking along with policy reformulation. Public policy related to 
technology transfer was one of the areas strongly effected. Since the 
Second World War, problem defintions, perceptions, formulations, and 
implementation of policies related to technology flows have been heavily 
dependent on Cold War political assumptions. With the dismantling of 
these suppositions, political thinking about and policy formulation of 
technology-related issues has become muddled. The current state of 
reformulated, quasi-reformulated, and implemented technology transfer 
policies is a hodgepodge of three overlapping yet contradictory 
paradigms. 

The first emerged with the beginning of the Cold War and 
concentrates on military threats to national security. From the end of 
World War II until the mid-1970s this was the dominant technology 
transfer archetype. This viewpoint envisions technology transfer ina 
negative way thus emphasizing mechanisms that control the spread of U.S. 
developed technologies to foreign enemies. Under this paradigm, 
technology -- especially technology associated with national defense -- 
has been treated as a sensitive national resource in need of protection. 
Many continue to believe that this is a sound approach to technology 
transfer policy and should be continued. This is the National Defense 
Technology Transfer Paradigm. 

A second policy orientation emerged after the mid-1970s as a 
response to the downturn of U.S. economic competitiveness and national 
economic well-being. Advocates of this alternative perspective suggest 
that while military control concerns may have been overriding factors 
during the Cold War, such restrictive policies now serve to injure 
rather than promote U.S. interests. Post-Cold War approaches to 
technology transfer, they argue, must include the economic health of the 
nation in the national defense equation. They should take into account 
the sagging competitiveness of the United States vis-a-vis other 
advanced industrialized or industrializing nations. Advocates of this 
model contend that part of the solution to America's failing 
competitiveness rests with loosening restrictive technology transfer 
policies thus enabling American technology to compete more successfully 
in foreign markets. Coupled with assistance to firms by increasing 
domestic technology transfer efforts, the competitiveness crisis will 
ease. This is the National Competitiveness Technology Transfer 
Paradigm. 

Both the defense and competitiveness frameworks share the root 
assumption of "American technology." This concept of national 
technologies, however, is challenged by the third policy framework 
through which to view technology transfer -- one based on the notions of 
international technologies and globalization of national economies. 

This emerging paradigm questions the relevance of nationalistic 
approaches in a world dominated by multinational firms which routinely 
transfer money, knoweldge, know-how, and technologies around the globe 
to different branch offices. This model suggests radically different 
policy formulations than either the military or the competitiveness 
model. This is the Global Economy Technology Transfer Paradigm. 
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To a certain extent, each of these three paradigms guide 
contemporary decision makers. While national competitiveness is the 
current dominant framework, threads of the the other two paradigms weave 
through public policy. The fact that each of three models continues to 
inform policy making is problematic because of the contraditions between 
and amongst archetypes. Clarifying the underpinning assumptions and 
perceptions of each exemplar better explains the twists and turns in 
technology transfer policy since the Second World War. Clear thinking 
about policy assumtions and problem definitions should also help 
decision makers formulate and implement better technology policy today 
and in the future. 

This paper will explore technology transfer policies and 
associated issues through each of the three differing paradigms. A 
brief discussion of what is meant by the phenomenon called technology 
transfer and why governments concern themselves with it will begin the 
paper. Next, this paper will describe the ways in which each of these 
paradigms clarifies or fails to clarify the difficult issues associated 
with technology transfer policy. The underlying assumptions of each 
archetype and the perceptions of policy problems viewed through those 
filters will be considered. Attention will also be given to 
stakeholders, policy formulation, and implementation. 


Thinking about Technology Transfer as a Social and Political Process 


On the surface, technology transfer may appear to be a simple 
concept. It refers to the transmission of knowledge, know-how, and 
technologies from one more sophisticated social group to another less 
technologically advanced social group. Often, international technology 
transfer comes first to mind. Well known and dramatic transfers have 
occurred, most of which are depicted by the transfer of Western 
technologies to developing nations through the efforts of determined 
government actors. One of the earliest and perhaps the most dramatic 
example of this type of transfer was the 19th century Japanese policy to 
rapidly import myriad Western technologies (Feenberg, 1991). The quick 
industrialization of the Soviet Union under the Stalin regime is another 
bold example of the results of a determined effort to import Western 
technology. 

Not all international technology transfer efforts have been 
equally successful nor do winning efforts result without socio-economic 
and cultural consequences. The Green Revolution -- an attempt begun in 
the 1960s to increase food production in developing nations through the 
introduction of new strains of rice, corn, and wheat to be treated with 
high doses of both fertilizers and pesticides -- had mixed results. 
While crop yields were increased in India, Mexico, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Taiwan, and Southeast Asia, the new plant varieties proved 
susceptible to plant diseases and insects necessitating heavy use of 
pesticides. Besides the obvious pollution effects, costs for the 
chemicals were prohibitively high and many farmers lost their farms. 

International technology transfer does not always involve one 
advanced nation, one much less developed country, and a proactive 
government. Indeed, international transfers occur amongst the 
scientifically highly evolved nations where the role of government 
actors may be better classified as permitting than proactive. One can 
conceive of the transfer in this case not as from advanced to 
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underdeveloped nation but as transfer from a technologically well- 
developed field located within a country to the same less 
technologically evolved field located within another country. 
Semiconductors, missiles, jet aircraft, and nuclear power generators 
attest to this. Originating in one advanced nation, these technologies 
rapidly spread to all other well-developed nations which had already 
established expertise in the technological fields of computers, 
electronics, aeronautics, and energy. The role of government may be 
indirect. It may permit diffusion by not interfering with normal market 
flows or gently support the transfers through establishment of friendly 
albeit indirect policies (i.e.: tax policies). 

Technology transfer may be domestic rather than international. 
Viewed domestically, it is the transfer of technologies or innovations 
from one individual, organization, or group within the society to 
another. Government and public sector organizations often promote 
domestic technology transfer. There are many examples of this: the 
national laboratories licensing technologies they have developed to 
private firms, universities developing technologies and then licensing 
them or "spinning them off" through affiliated research parks, or firms 
acquiring rudimentary technological know-how from an industry-consortium 
and then proceeding to perfect and market that technology. 

Government policy, which has an enormous influence in domestic 
technology transfer activities, varies. Sometimes government agents are 
proactive actors in the technology transfer process. Other times, 
government policy is supportive but distant while often the prominent 
role played by government is regulatory. For instance, in efforts to 
re-align the national laboratories away from development of military 
technologies toward civilian R&D, government policies figure 
prominently. In efforts to create a new generation of research parks or 
industrial consortiums government influence has been felt primarily in 
supportive or regulatory activities such providing matching dollars or 
with reduced anti-trust prosecution. 

Technology transfer needs also to be understood as a process which 
can be subdivided into component parts. There is a body of literature 
which decomposes technology transfer into related but distinct theories 
of technological innovation, diffusion, and adoption (Mahajan and 
Peterson, 1985; Mansfield et al, 1977; Nelson and Winter, 1977; Rogers, 
1983; Sahal, 1981) and the communication and utilization of technical 
knowledge (Allen, 1977; Feller, 1987; Feller, 1988; Florida and Kenney, 
1990; Frye, 1988; Nelson and Langolis, 1983; Sahal, 1982). Besides 
providing essential definitions of abstract concepts, these studies 
suggest the key dimensions involved in technology transfer: innovation, 
acquisition, adoption, use, diffusion, knowledge and know-how flows, and 
utilization. Of clear importance are also the nature of the knowledge, 
know-how, or technology; the channels of communication linking the 
groups involved in the transfer; the time frame of transfer; and the 
social systems which transfer and receive the technology. 

Technology transfer, then, may be understood as a process which is 
both domestic and international. It heavily engages intervening social 
structures at many levels including individuals, organizations, 
government actors, and whole nations. When discussed in this fashion, 
technology transfer can be seen as a far more complex phenomenon than 
that originally suggested, moreover, the extensive influence of 
government policy is clear. 
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The paradigms through which decision makers and government actors 
view technology transfer activities color government policy. I turn now 
to a discussion of the underlying assumptions, policy problem 
defintions, supporting actors, policy formulation and implementation of 
technology transfer policy flowing from each exemplar. 


The National Defense Technology Transfer Paradigm 


Underlying Assumptions. The definition of technology transfer under the 
national defense model evolved first out of World War II and then from 
the general tensions of the Cold War era. This viewpoint continues to 
have applicability in the post-Cold War world, although it has undergone 
some reorientation. In this framework, technology is seen as a resource 
to be used for national advantage in on-going international tensions. 
The policy problem is to restrict militarily-sensitive technologies from 
falling into the hands of the "enemy" while transferring technologies to 
friendly nations to keep or gain their support. 

National opponents change over time. During the Cold War, the 
model specified that technologies must be kept from the Soviet Union and 
its allies. In the post-Cold War era, while some still see the old 
Communist-world as a potential threat, general concern focuses on other 
international actors who seem to threaten U.S. interests abroad. 
Particularly highlighted for attention are fundamentalist Islamic 
governments (such as Iran) or secular nations governed by leaders openly 
hostile to America (such as Iraq and Libya). 

The particular technologies deemed necessary to control shift over 
time also. In the early days of the Cold War those militarily-sensitive 
technologies were few and restricted to weapons-related items such as 
atomic devices, radar, advanced aircraft, and ballistic missiles. Most 
of these technologies had little impact on the civilian sector. 
Technological developments in the later years of the Cold War altered 
the impact of military controls on technology on the private sector. 

The development of advanced computing and communications devices -- 
central to both military and emerging civilian technologies -- created 
an unease between military control and market profit-seeking which had 
not existed before. Also, the list of technologies seen as critical to 
national defense widened thus creating ripples in civilian industries as 
diffuse as aeronautics, chemicals, communications, computers and 
business equipment, electronics, energy, fertilizers, and 
pharmaceuticals. 

This paradigm assumes that flows or transfers of technology 
between nations can be controlled by government action. Implicit in the 
model is the notion that the U.S. would develop and share certain 
technologies with its allies (who would obligingly go-along with U.S. 
policy) while the U.S.S.R. or other countries would be disadvantaged in 
their attempts to internally develop similar technologies. 

The second important model assumption is that the government could 
and should prohibit the introduction of particular advanced technologies 
in domestic civilian markets. This second assumption is significant for 
it is based on the idea that the military has first claim to advanced 
technologies and that, in the interest of national security, the 
military ought to restrict general access to these technologies. 


Stakeholders. The national security argument had few opponents in the 
early years of the Cold War. Those daring enough to voice dissent were 
subject to the disloyalty branding so abused during the McCarthy era. 
Support for the policy also stemmed from the fact that strong coalition 
support was built on the foundation of the budding iron-triangle between 
government contractors, the military, and politicians. There was, in 
fact, much money to be made in supplying the armed forces with what they 
needed, so industry opposition was initially quieted (Dixon, 1988). 
Scientists and engineers in the university system, too, seemed content 
to accept government guidelines in exchange for grant dollars 
(Greenberg, 1967). As a result, little or no opposition emerged. 

Later into the Cold War, however, the situation began to alter. 
Domestic producers often chided the government for its restraints on 
U.S.-based companies when foreign-based firms (even in friendly nations) 
freely traded in the restricted technologies (Ball, 1992; Brown, 1992). 
The consensus on military sanction of domestic technology trade began to 
fail as profits of firms not so restricted soared. 


Policy Formulation and Implementation. The development of lists of 
national critical technologies to be restricted from transfer to non- 
friendly nations was the base of policy formulation. Implementation 
came in the form of trade restrictions. During the early stages of the 
Cold War these mechanisms were effective. Of course there were holes in 
the net through which certain critical technologies slipped, especially 
owed to espionage, but generally the restrictions held. 

The number and scope of technologies controlled enlarged over the 
years of the Cold War. By the mid to late 1980s, the Defense department 
was publishing a 20 chapter annual report which icentified the 
technologies of concern. The report began, "The Militarily Critical 
Technologies List (MCTL) is a detailed and structured technical 
statement of the technologies which DOD assesses as being crucial to 
given military capabilities and of significant value to potential 
adversaries, and which therefore should be subject to technology 
transfer controls." (Department of Defense, 1986, i). 

During later stages of the Cold War problems began to emerge. 
These were primarily due to the inability of the U.S. to bring the free 
markets of the Allied nations into line with U.S. policy. While 
technologies may not be able to make their way from the American 
mainland to adversarial governments, the same technologies could flow 
rather easily from Europe. The U.S. government, having no effective 
mechanism to enforce its policies abroad, endeared the wrath of domestic 
firms crying foul. The basis of the complaint was simple. Technologies 
were flowing anyhow so why should U.S. producers not share in the 
lucrative profits? The policy was re-perceived by many as one more 
likely to promote industrial distress than national security. 

The Pentagon's role is also being re-thought in terms of Cold War 
and post-Persian Gulf War restrictions on international trade. Easing 
of export controls on technology for what was the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe while more carefully reviewing exports to unstable Third 
World countries is the recommendation coming form the National Academy 
of Sciences (Lachica, 1991). Indeed, the U.S. and its allies had voted 
in 1990 to loosen the trade restriction on many items covered by the 
Committee for Multilateral Export Controls (COCOM) (Marshall, 199la). 
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Two competitive issues are central here. First, the demand of the 
markets of the former Soviet Union republics and Eastern Europe for 
computers and other technology could significantly improve the U.S. 
competitive position, especially concerning computers. Second, it is 
apparent that Iraq's military hardware originated in Europe and the 
United States (Marshall, 199la). How can trade restrictions be 
renegotiated so that dangerous technology does not fall into the hands 
of unscrupulous leaders without putting domestic producers at a 
disadvantage? 


The National Competitiveness Technology Transfer Paradigm 


Underlying Assumptions. The definition of technology transfer under the 
national competitiveness model includes domestic as well as 
international features. Prominent is the notion that American industry 
is in trouble and in need of government support. Government 
intervention is seen both in terms of controlling imports of superior 
technologies and in terms of decontrolling exports of critical 
technologies in which U.S. companies are the leaders and might gain 
market share. In short, the National Competitiveness Technology 
Transfer model redefines national defense to include national economic 
defense and enlists the power of the state to that end. The policy 
problem is to assist American industry in its international competitive 
position. 

Assistance can come in a variety of modes. The government adopts 
a more permissive attitude towards what once might have been considered 
industrial collusion in restraint of trade. New laws are passed to 
encourage domestic cooperation between firms with the aim of improving 
long-run national competitiveness. Industrial consortium and public- 
private partnerships for industrial innovation are created. The 
national laboratories are urged to re-align toward industry and pressure 
is put on the labs to concentrate on domestic technology transfer 
efforts. Industry-Lab partnerships are emphasized. Along with the 
national laboratories, the extended research system is called into 
action. NSF, the primary grant agency for scientific research conducted 
within universities, is urged by political forces to adopt an applied 
focus emphasizing the development of sciences and technologies tied to 
national needs. These various modes of assistance share the central 
feature of somehow transferring to industrial concerns something that 
will give them the edge in world competition. 

The assumptions within this model are many. First and foremost is 
the notion that there is an identifiable entity called "American 
industry," (an idea which will be developed more fully later) and that 
the science and technology system can be brought to its assistance. It 
is taken for granted that helping "American firms" results in general 
relief to "Americans." The underpinning orientation is an "us or them" 
mentality with nationalistic "win-lose" scenarios endlessly playing out. 

Also implicit in the model is the idea that "we won the Cold War," 
which renders many of the concerns of the National Defense Technology 
Transfer model obsolete. According to the National Competitiveness 
model, national security needs to be redefined as national economic 
security. Accordingly, controls on technology exports need to be 
reduced and restructured so as to improve American industry's world 
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position. The notion that the U.S. should no longer transfer its 
advanced technologies to foreign nations becomes suspect. 

The National Competitiveness model goes one step further, for it 
looks to the regulatory powers of government as a means of controlling 
the importation of particular superior technologies from several 
advanced nations. These imports are seen as harmful to the 
competitiveness of certain U.S. industries. The arguments used for 
imposition of such controls usually stem not from standard protectionist 
sentiments but rather from the position of unfair trade practices on the 
part of foreign competition. In two industries where these complaints 
are used whole-heartedly by U.S. producers -- automotives and 
aeronautics -- it is allegations of dumping or unfair (unmatched) 
government financial assistance to foreign competitors that are often 
heard. 


Stakeholders. The National Competitiveness model has gained 
considerable support in the last twenty years to the extent that it 
seems to be displacing the National Defense model as the dominant 
paradigm. Actors supporting this viewpoint include leaders of industry 
and labor as well as prominent government officials. Indeed, the 1992 
presidential campaign heavily stressed many of the model's components. 

There are those who warn that this perspective understates the 
importance of military factors. While the Cold War may be over, they 
remind us that the world is still a dangerous place. Instability in 
developing nations as well as in the remnants of the Soviet Empire 
threaten world peace. Technology still plays a crucial role. They 
point to the problems created by the transfer of chemical production 
plants which may be turned from fertilizers and pharmaceuticals to 
chemical weapons with ease. They also remind us of the armed ICBMs 
still existent in Russia, Ukraine, and Kazakhstan. They urge efforts to 
prevent the spread (or sale) of these nuclear weapons or their delivery 
systems to even more unstable regions. 

Proponents of the National Competitiveness model may not disagree 
with these warnings but maintain that efforts to prohibit the spread of 
undesirable technologies has been a failure. They suggest that although 
the U.S. may be able to insist that domestic producers restrict their 
sales activities, the government is toothless in enforcing these 
provisions internationally. Since these technologies get transferred 
anyway, the real question is who loses when export restrictions are in 


place. 


Policy Formulation and Implementation. The National Competitiveness 
model was formulated and implemented as the result of both legislation 
and presidential action. The policy formulation relied heavily on 
emulating the activities of Japan's successful Ministry for 
International Trade and Industry (MITI) and the European industrial 
promotion efforts known as ESPRIT and EUREKA (Marshall, 1991b; Norris, 
1983). The policy that resulted concentrated on increasing national 
competitiveness by emphasizing domestic technology transfers both from 
government labs to industry and between government, firms, and 
universities. Transfers of knowledge, know-how, and technologies 
between the sectors became the central core of the initiative. 

As a result of these policies, the 1980s saw the growth of a great 
variety of cooperative structures. Consortium developed in the forms 
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Research and Development Limited Partnerships (RDLPs) and joint 
ventures, which spread the costs and risks of technological research 
across many manufacturers (Murray, 1981; Krieger, 1987). The Justice 
Department, under presidential order, did not prosecute these consortium 
for anti-trust violations. Federal laboratory technology transfer 
efforts increased, especially through attempts to license and directly 
transfer government patents to firms (Finegan, 1987; Guterl, 1987). The 
federal government established within the National Science Foundation 
(NSF) both Engineering Research Centers (ERCs) and Science and 
Technology Research Centers. ERCs are government, university, industry 
partnerships doing directed research in newly emerging technologies 
(Gannes, 1988). Science and Technology Research centers extended the 
collaboration to technologically significant fields of science (Palca, 
1990). 

Much of the competitiveness policy was formulated in legislation. 
The first major piece of legislation was the Stevenson-Wydler Technology 
Innovation Act of 1980. Developed in large part during the Carter 
Administration, the Act sought to promote cooperation among academia, 
Federal laboratories, labor, and industry. Under the law the Secretary 
of Commerce established an Office of Industrial Technology with the 
purpose of fostering innovation and improving U.S. technological 
competitiveness. Centers for Industrial Technology affiliated with 
universities or nonprofit institutions were set up. These centers were 
to advance technological innovation by increasing technology transfers 
between firms and universities. Offices of Research and Technology 
Applications (ORTA) were set up in each of the Federal laboratories with 
the purpose of transferring nationally developed technology to state and 
local governments and to private industry. In conjunction, a Center for 
the Utilization of Federal Technology was established within the 
Commerce Department to transfer federally owned or developed 
technologies to the states or private sector. 

At the start of the Bush Administration, the National 
Competitiveness Technology Transfer Act of 1989 was passed to amend and 
strengthen the technology transfer provisions of Stevenson-Wydler to 
include all the contractor operated national laboratories. 

Although on the surface the Stevenson-Wydler Act did much to 
promote technology transfer, patent rights to jointly developed 
technologies were not specified clearly. In implementation there was a 
general lack of adequate support amongst the labs for the ORTAs and 
dearth of commitment to technology transfer activities in general (Rahn, 
Bozeman, and Crow, 1988). 

The Bayh-Dole Act of 1980 was an attempt to remedy the patent 
problems of Stevenson-Wydler. Under the Act, small businesses and 
nonprofit organizations receiving money from the Federal government 
(either in the form of a grant, contract, or cooperative agreement) 
could file for patent rights for an invention developed using Federal 
money. The government, however, still retained "March-in-rights" which 
allowed the Federal agency under whose funding the invention was 
developed to mandate to the title holder that a license must be given to 
a party of the agency's choice. In the Trademark Clarification Act of 
1984, industrial firms involved in cooperative agreements with Federal 
labs or receiving Federal money for R&D work were restricted to two 
years in which to apply for title to the invention. If no such 
application was made, then the government could try to transfer the 
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technology to another interested party and thus foster the 
commercialization of technologies developed at taxpayer expense. 

Legislation also dealt with inter-firm cooperation. One of the 
major determinants of the willingness of firms to participate in joint 
research rests with the level of enforcement of antitrust laws. It is 
not surprising that fear of antitrust prosecution, with mandated harsh 
triple damage penalties, would keep firms from cooperating with each 
other. To remedy this, the Congress established the "Rule of Reason 
Standard" for cooperative R&D in the National Cooperative Research Act 
of 1984. It specified that in any action under the antitrust laws, the 
conduct of persons or firms entering into cooperative or joint research 
efforts should be judged on the basis of the "reasonableness" of the 
coalition. More importantly, standard triple damages were eliminated for 
firms notifying the Justice Department of their collaboration (Glassie, 
1987; Zwart, 1987). 

The Federal Technology Transfer Act of 1986 encouraged all 
government operated laboratories to engage in cooperative research 
arrangements with other Federal labs, state and local governments, 
industry, universities, and nonprofit agencies and eliminated certain 
patent transfer restrictions. The Act gave federal laboratories the 
power to grant patent rights directly to collaborating firms. The 
Federal Laboratory Consortium for Technology Transfer was also 
established by the Federal Technology Transfer Act. This consortium was 
designed to educate industry, university, nonprofit agencies, and 
Federal labs alike as to the advantages of utilizing Federal technology. 

Title V, Subtitle B, commonly called the Technology 
Competitiveness Act, of The Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act of 
1988, did much to promote technology transfer activities. The National 
Bureau of Standards was renamed the National Institute of Standards and 
Technology and reorganized to increase its ability to enhance the 
competitiveness of American industry. The National Institute of 
Standards and Technology (NIST) was directed under the law to perform 
research in engineering, math, statistics, computer science, materials 
science, and the physical sciences to assist industry in technological 
development and facilitate commercialization of new products and 
processes. Regional Centers for the Transfer of Manufacturing 
Technology were established by the law to serve as the transfer 
mechanisms by which technologies developed at NIST can be spread to 
firms. Specifically targeted areas for research and transfer include 
automated manufacturing systems and process technologies. 

Aside from establishing a clearinghouse for dissemination of 
technological information to states and local governments, the Act also 
established the Advanced Technology Program (ATP) with a mission to 
assist business in the application of generic technologies and research 
both to refine manufacturing techniques and to develop new commercial 
products. ATP has the latitude to aid U.S. joint research efforts both 
through advice and participation. Participation might include partial 
start-up funding, assuming a minority share of the operational costs for 
up to five years, and making available equipment, facilities and 
personnel. 

The role of the Defense department in the formulation and 
implementation of national competitiveness policies is significant. It 
should also be remembered that the Pentagon has long been a major 
supporter of research important to civilian industry. Primarily through 
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the Defense Advanced Research Project Agency (DARPA), DOD has been able 
to channel R&D funds to industry without the red-tape so common in other 
government agencies. Before it was popular, DARPA followed the policy 
that the best defense for the country lay not only in funding weapons 
but in providing money for commercial technologies. In the 1960s and 
1970s, DARPA's investment in electronics and computer research had an 
enormous impact on those industries. But with the end of the Cold War 
and subsequent peace dividend discussions, DARPA's funding base was 
targeted for cuts. Demands for the creation of a civilian-DARPA have 
come from Congress (especially from now Vice President but former 
Senator Albert Gore, Jr. of Tennessee). The Bush Administration 
resisted such demands in 1989 and even sent up trial balloons to 
Congress to see if budget cuts for DARPA would be tolerated (Markoff, 
1989). Congress, however, did not allow the President his cuts. In the 
1991 budget, DARPA's budget was up 16.7% from 1990 (Hamilton, 1990). 

The Clinton administration has been successful in reorienting DARPA. 
While a civilian DARPA was not created, DARPA was renamed ARPA and has 
put considerable effort into realigning the national defense labs to 
civilian industrial R&D assistance. 

Sematech, the Pentagon born alliance between the government and 
the computer industry, has increased the role of DOD in funding civilian 
R&D. Pressing economic distress in the computer industry forced DOD to 
expand its role in Sematech from that of R&D consortium coordinator to 
financing the businesses that are developing the new computer chips. 
Sematech insists it needs more government funding to accomplish its 
mission -- providing the U.S. semiconductor industry with R&D assistance 
so that domestically designed and manufactured chips will remain 
competitive with Japanese-made chips (Hayes 1990). 

The new role of the Pentagon in domestic competitiveness and a 
change in the position on targeting technologies can also be seen in the 
establishment of the Critical Technologies Institute (CTI). This DOD 
funded R&D center was established by section 822 of the National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1991. CTI is an incorporated, not-for- 
profit organization which draws its board of trustees from the 
Secretaries, Directors (or representatives of) the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy (OSTP), the Department of Commerce (DOC), the 
Department of Defense (DOD), the Department of Energy (DOE), the 
Department of Health and Human Services (HHS), the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA), the National Science Foundation (NSF), 
the Federal Coordinating Council on Science, Engineering, and Technology 
(FCCSET), and 10 members from selected universities and industries. The 
mission of CTI is to identify national objectives for U.S. R&D and 
production capability with respect to critical technologies and to 
develop strategies for achieving objectives. CTI is required to 
integrate a discussion of the appropriate roles of industry, 
universities, and Federal and State agencies (Tolchin 1991). In April 
1991, 22 critical technologies were identified. 


The Global Economy Technology Transfer Paradigm 


Underlying Assumptions. The definition of technology transfer under the 
Global model is evolving out of an understanding of the nature of 
knowledge, know-how, and technology flows in a world fundamentally 
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altered by scientific discoveries. Computing and communications devices 
are seen of particular importance as are transportation technologies. 
These technologies transform geographic distance and have radically 
changed the character of life by restructuring the nature and ease of 
human interaction. The primary assumption of this model is the concept 
of the "global village." 

In this framework, technology is seen as an international resource 
which is unlikely to be restricted by any one nation. Multinational 
corporations, assumed to be the dominant economic force, are seen as 
having primary allegiance to stockholders or owners regardless of their 
nationality. The very names of organizations such as Mitsubishi 
Semiconductor America or IBM Japan, underscore the phenomenon. But 
names do not tell the whole story. Texas Instruments (TI), a seemingly 
"American firm," has a branch in Japan's Science City. That site 
employs mostly Japanese employees who are linked via satellite to all 
other TI branches world-wide. TI locates R&D facilities near customers 
but gives its scientists and engineers immediate access to R&D personnel 
located elsewhere. 

Global firms distribute R&D and production facilities 
internationally but link personnel via the best computer and satellite 
communications technologies available. Technological know-how flows 
freely within the global company oblivious to the nation-state housing 
either the headquarters or the branch offices. 

The Global Economy paradigm assumes an integrated world economy in 
which capital and products cross national borders with relative ease. 
Electronic money transfers expedite and speed transnational finance. 

The world movement toward free trade facilitates the international 
distribution of services and products. The reduction of traditional 
national barriers combined with the introduction of new 
telecommunications technology revolutionizes the role of the worker and 
government responsibility. 

The implementation of new technology "erases" geography, creates 
"virtual" laboratories, and accelerates the production of new knowledge 
(Schrage, 1991). In turn, firms competing in technologically-intense 
industries must place a heavier reliance on knowledge creation and 
technology transfer. Earlier business strategies of riding "waves" of 
technological advance to market domination are replaced by strategies of 
"perpetual" innovation (Kash, 1989). Just-in-time inventory systems 
able to deliver the most recent advances rapidly, replace traditional 
inventory stockpiles. New institutional relationships between firms and 
vendors develop so that sub-assembly and parts providers meet the 
advanced technology specifications demanded in the global market. The 
ability to organizationally harness knowledge, know-how, and technology 
becomes the key to successful global competition. 

This archetype maintains that low-wage low-skill jobs -- which 
used to employ many Americans -- have moved off-shore. For good or for 
bad, firms compete in an intensely competitive global market-place. 
Poorly-skilled Americans now compete with unskilled workers in the 
developing nations who are willing to work for lowly wages by American 
standards. The Global Economy paradigm suggests that government policy 
aimed at preserving these jobs is ill conceived. Instead, the 
assumption of the Global Economy model is that high-wage jobs are 
"knowledge" based. High-wage jobs spring from adding value. Since the 
advanced industrialized world cannot compete with the developing 
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countries by adding value in low-tech low-wage industrial production, 
the global economy model suggest focusing on science and technology as a 
strategy for high-wage high-value added employment. 

“ High-wage science and technology -intensive firms locate where 
they can find skilled workers and a smoothly working infrastructure. 
Basic to the Global Economy paradigm, then, is a startling assumption 
about the appropriate role of governance. Jobs -- not ownership -- 
become central. Protection of "American firms" or "American technology" 
is rejected. Technology transfer is seen as a natural and necessary 
function of high-wage high-value added employment. The role of 
government is to promote technology transfer by providing firms the two 
essentials of a global high-tech market -- educated workers along with 
effective transportation and communication infrastructure. The policy 
problem is to maintain or improve the standard of living of Americans or 
residents of America by creating and sustaining an infrastructure and an 
educated workforce likely to attract firms providing high-wage high- 
value-added jobs. 


Stakeholders... A small group of actors are currently willing to accept 
the arguments put forth by this framework. One of its main government 
proponent is Clinton Administration Secretary of Labor, Robert B. Reich 
(Reich, 1992). With some modification to the paradigm's assumptions 
support can also be seen from others in the Clinton Administration. 

Vice President Al Gore's strongly supports reliance on science and 
technology to create high-wage employment. Even while Senator he was a 
vigorous proponent of creating a "national electronic highway" to 
improve R&D communication and productivity. Tyson, Chair of the Council 
of Economic Advisors and an expert in tracking the semiconductor 
industry, can also be counted as a proponent of this paradigm. She 
suggests, however, that nationality does matter arguing that firms are 
likely to produce the best jobs in the country where they are 
headquartered. 

The Global Economy paradigm is gaining support from academics as 
well with economic and political advisors. While its popularity is 
increasing, it is clearly not yet the dominant paradigm. In a political 
climate where "American" firms continue to clamor for and win government 
protection against foreign competition, the Global Economy model has 
some formidable opposition. 


Policy Formulation and Implementation. The Global Economy paradigm 
calls for a new way of thinking about technology, resources, and the 
role of government. The model suggests that in the footloose 
international marketplace, the only geographically stable factors are 
personnel and national infrastructure. Policy, therefore, must shift 
from the traditional framework of supporting the growth of American 
firms ("What's good for GM is good for the country") to one which 
emphasizes workers and public infrastructure. 

Using this paradigm through which to view technology transfer and 
competitiveness, the role of the government would include initiatives 
such as improving national communications networks, providing excellent 
international airports, and improving schools so that Americans are 
skilled to compete in the new world economy. 

The building of the national research and education network (NREN 
will grow from the Internet and NSFNET) is an essential infrastructure 


improvement that fits nicely with this model. Championed by Vice 
President Al Gore and supported by President Clinton, this high-speed 
high-capacity network will link libraries, computerized data bases, and 
researchers from universities, firms, and government. Firms, regardless 
of nationality, are likely to locate (and create jobs) in sites so 
equipped. Such infrastructure will give companies enormous competitive 
advantage in the global economy. 

Some evidence of the existence of the global economy phenomenon 
comes, interestingly, from recent evaluatory research on 1980s 
competitiveness programs. Levine and Berman (1993), in a study on the 
value of pre-competitive cooperative R&D to firms, suggest that research 
consortia outcomes are different from what the original laws intended. 
They suggest that consortia serve not to improve the competitiveness of 
U.S. firms, but rather to raise the general research level of all 
participants to the global benchmark. Since many of the firms involved 
in such consortia are multinationals, what these consortia do is 
increase the intensity of global competition instead of increasing the 
competitiveness of "American firms". 


Conclusion 


Three different paradigms of technology transfer dominate public 
policy discussion. The National Defense exemplar stresses military 
threats to national security. The National Competitiveness model 
focuses on declining international competitiveness of "American firms." 
The Global Economy model stresses the internationalization of firms and 
technologies along with the interdependence of national economies. 

Each paradigm relies on a different set of assumptions and defines 
the policy problem in differently. For the National Defense archetype, 
the policy problem is to restrict militarily-sensitive technologies from 
falling into the hands of the enemy while transferring technologies to 
friendly nations to keep or gain their support. For the National 
Competitiveness paradigm, the policy problem is to assist American 
industry in its international competitive position. For the Global 
Economy model, the policy problem is to maintain or improve the standard 
of living of Americans by creating and sustaining an infrastructure and 
an educated workforce likely to attract firms providing high-wage high- 
value-added jobs. 

Conflicting policy formulations and implementation flow from each 
paradigm's distinct assumptions. Yet each of these three archetypes 
continues to have influence on the making of public policy for 
technology transfer. The result of this has been muddled thinking and 
uncoordinated technology transfer policy. Considerable sorting out 
seems in order. 
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Accelerated by technological changes and liberalizing policies, 


the transnationalization, or globalization, of production, finance 
and other economic activities has proceeded in recent years at 
express speed, giving rise to such phrases as the "end of geogra- 
phy" and the "borderless economy." Tensions have arisen, however, 
between the boundary dissolving nature of these globalization pro- 
cesses and 1) the traditional regulatory prerogatives of territo- 
rially-defined sovereign states and 2) the multilateral ordering 
principles governing economic interactions among these states. 
These tensions are manifest both within states, where those whose 
interests and livelihood are damaged by the encroachments of glob- 
alization demand exercise of sovereignty to provide protection; 
and between states, as evidenced by the mounting political fric- 
tions among them over economic imbalances, asymmetries in market 
access and, more broadly, position within the global division of 
labor. From this vantage point, the ongoing Uruguay Round of GATT 
negotiations represents an ambitious undertaking by states to 
resolve these tensions by liberalizing the principles of the trad- 
ing regime in ways that redefine the limits of their sovereignty 
to accomodate the globalizing logic of modern capitalism. 

It should not be surprising that the attempt to reconcile 
globalization processes and national sovereignty by reforming and 
extending the GATT has stumbled on the issue of agricultural 
trade, where geography has not ended and borders still stand. 
National agricultures, whose productive activities are inherently 


location specific, have been largely exempted from GATT disci- 
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plines since the regime’s inception, and agricultural interests 
tend to be firmly entrenched in a privileged position within 
national political institutions and regulatory processes. There- 
fore, as Ufkes (1993a: 195) poses the question of agriculture 
the Uruguay Round, "Liberalization represents the dismantling 
national forms of agricultural regulation and the development 


structures facilitating global accumulation and globalization 


the agricultural food order."1 


National differences over how to resolve the agriculture 
issue have formed the major cleavage throughout the Uruguay Round 
negotiations, first delaying agreement to initiate a new round; 
complicating the prenegotiation phase and setting of the round’s 
overall agenda at Punta del Este, Uruguay in 1986; causing, along 
with other disagreements, the failure of the 1988 Montreal midterm 
review; and, directly bringing about the collapse of the negotia- 
tions at the December 1990 Brussels Ministerial Meeting, amounting 
to what one observer of the trade regime termed "the most dramatic 
setback the GATT has experienced since its inception in 1947" 
(Winham 1992: 184). Subsequently, patient diplomacy has succeeded 
in restarting and sustaining the Uruguay Round negotiations but, 
as of this writing, has failed to bridge the persistent differ- 
ences over reform of agricultural trade. 

Thus, it is fair to say that agriculture has derailed the 
"transnational express," certainly not in the sense of bringing 
the globalization of production, finance and services to a halt, 
but rather in the sense of blocking overhaul of the multilateral 
principles that would allow the express to proceed at greater 


speed and signalling that further politically-imposed speed limits 
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may lie ahead. With resolution of agricultural issues pushed back 


to the eleventh hour before the Uruguay Round’s December 1993 


deadline, it remains to be seen whether this derailment eventually 


proves to be but a several year delay, with the multilateral 
project slightly off the tracks, or sends it plummeting down the 
ravine toward a "GATTastrophe" and some mixture of unilateralisn, 
bilateralism and regionalism. 

The principal antagonists in the Uruguay Round agricultural 
negotiations have been the major economic powers, with the EC, 
especially France, refusing to yield to US demands for deep cuts 
in its subsidization of agricultural exports. Meanwhile, Japan has 
been content to stand on the sidelines and watch the US-EC dis- 
pute, in effect postponing its day of reckoning on agricultural 
trade. Pleading the principle of "food security," Japan has so far 
refused to agree to opening of its heretofore totally closed, and 
politically sensitive, rice markets, as would be required by the 
US-inspired tariffication provisions. There are certainly other 
contentious issues in the Uruguay Round, as well as other major 
players. Some of these issues (e.g., services, intellectual prop- 
erty, investment) have brought developing countries squarely into 
the negotiation process. Middle power leadership and increased 
coalition activity, as represented by Australia and the activities 
of the Cairns Group in the agricultural negotiations, have also 
widened participation in comparison to previous GATT rounds. @ 

Yet conflict over agricultural trade among the major economic 
powers has been the central obstacle to successful conclusion of 
the Uruguay Round, and the US, as well as other countries have 


indicated in no uncertain terms that approval of the overall 
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package hinges on accomplishment of significant reform of 


agricultural trade.? This paper addresses the question of how the 


Uruguay Round negotiations have been derailed by the issue of 
reforming the agricultural trading regime. The next section first 
sketches the main contours of the crisis in world agricultural 
trade in the 1980s, and then reviews the empirical literature on 
the distortionary effects of the extensive protectionist and 
competitive subsidization policies employed by the US, the EC and 
Japan. The focus is on the "relative injury" that each of the 
three’s agricultural trade policies inflict on the others and the 
asymmetrical incentives for each to agree to multilateral 
liberalization. The main body of the paper compares the 
protectionist national regulatory regimes that the three countries 
have constructed and how these regimes have shaped the negotiating 
strategies and degrees of flexibility afforded to their 
negotiators in the Uruguay Round agricultural negotiations. I 
conclude that the obstacles to successful agreement on 
agricultural trade reforms do not simply reduce to the economic 
costs that would be absorbed by the EC and Japan. EC and Japanese 
reluctance to subject their agricultural regulatory regimes to the 
market-driven market-driven logic of globalization also stems from 
market-driven market-driven logic of globalization also stems from 
market-driven logic of globalization also stems from the 
substantial sociopolitical costs that would ensue from the 


dismantlement of these regimes. 


DISTORTIONARY NATIONAL POLICIES AND ASYMMETRICAL INCENTIVES 


FOR LIBERALIZING REFORMS 


In the 1980s, a consensus emerged among agricultural analysts and 


policymakers that world agricultural markets were in a state of 


crisis, as evidenced, i.a., by depressed prices, destabilizing 


fluctuations in price levels, mounting surpluses, growing budget- 
ary costs, and increased farm bankruptcies.* Because of 
vulnerability to natural interruptions of supply, agricultural 
markets tend to be less stable than markets for other kinds of 
goods. But the convergence of various trends and developments in 
the 1980s brought about a much more complex and intractable set of 
problems than had previously been encountered. Expanded demand for 
food imports in the 1970s by developing and Soviet-bloc countries, 
along with apprehensions about food (and other resource) 
scarcities, generated an expansion of production capacity. 
Technological improvements in farming methods were diffused 
widely, thus enabling more intensive and more economically (if not 
socially) efficient production. 

In the 1980s, however, demand and prices sagged in 
consequence of deep global recession; many developing countries’ 
ability to import food was now limited by debt constraints. Farn- 
ers who had borrowed heavily to finance expansion of production 
capacity now faced high interest costs and low prices. The costs 
of government support programs swelled in proportion to the dis- 
parity between the expanded supply of agricultural goods and the 
reduced quantities demanded at lower prices. Wider fluctuations in 
agricultural markets followed from the exchange rate volatilities 
unleashed by the collapse of the fixed-rate Bretton Woods system 
and the shift to floating rates. 


But the principal source of the crisis was located in govern- 
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ment policies: subsidies that create incentives for production 


without limit; insulation of farmers from market instabilities, 


thereby pushing adjustment costs onto others; and protection of 


farmers from competition from lower-priced imports. While insula- 
tion and protection have long been prevalent in world food mar- 
kets, the scale of subsidization of agricultural production and 
exports represented a new element that raised budgetary costs, 
lowered prices, and exacerbated market instabilities. Concerns 
over the international distribution of the spiralling welfare 
costs of agricultural support and protection, more accurately the 
rapid shifts in the distribution of welfare costs, increasingly 
became a source of international trade frictions and discontent 
with the worsening status quo. The competitive nature of export 
subsidization, mainly a contest between the EC and the US, lent 
zero sum quality to agricultural trade and led to characteriza- 
tions in language borrowed from the military sphere of interna- 
tional relations -- an arms racing situation that called for arms 
control.° 

It was in this context that the US, Japan and other countries 
first sought to launch and then negotiate the Uruguay Round. To 
understand the configuration of interests, grievances and objec- 
tives underlying the negotiating positions that the US, the EC and 
Japan brought to the Uruguay Round, it is useful to briefly survey 
the empirical work addressing the question of the international 
effects of distortionary agricultural support and protection poli- 


cies. 


Distortionary International Effects 


While there is plenty of blame to be spread around, there is wide 


agreement that the EC has been the principal culprit. Its Common 
Agricultural Policy (CAP), mainly its export subsidies, trans- 
formed the EC from a large net importer of agricultural products 
prior to the 1970s into a major net exporter in the 1980s. More 
recently, between 1983 and 1990, the EC’s share of world agricul- 
tural trade grew from 14 to 18 percent while that of the US fell 
by a corresponding proportion, from 23 to 19 percent (New York 
Times, April 12, 1993: p. E3). 

Demekas et al.’s (1988) survey of the extensive empirical 
literature® on the international effects of the CAP on interna- 
tional agricultural trade reports common conclusions that: 


By encouraging domestic production and raising con- 
sumer prices, the CAP has artificially reduced EC 
consumption and boosted production, turning Europe 
into a net exporter of most temperate zone commodi- 
ties. This increase in, the EC commodity surplus 
depresses and destabilizes world prices and makes 
production in other countries less profitable. The, 
act ae of world trade is, in this way, severely dis- 
orted. This effect is more evident in the sectors 
that are relatively more heavily protected, like 
wheat, coarse grains, ruminant meat and dairy prod- 
ucts (p. 141). 


As for welfare effects, Demekas et al., report findings "confirmed 
by most existing studies" that indicate: 


The distortionary effects of the CAP affect the wel- 
fare of the Community’s trading partners. Generally 
net exporters of temperate zone commodities 
lose, while net_importers gain. Since most LDCs are 
net importers, less developed countries as a me 
appear to benefit from the operation of the CAP, at 
least in the short run, through an improvement in 
their terms of trade (p. 141). 


A number of other recent empirical works compare the extent 
and effects of US, EC and Japanese agricultural support policies. 
Producer subsidy equivalents (PSE) provide a reasonably reliable, 


straightforward measure of overall agricultural protection by cal- 
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culating the amount of subsidy that would be necessary to compen- 


sate producers if all government programs (including supports and 


border measures) were removed. For example, a PSE value of 10 
would indicate that $10 would be required to compensate producers 
for each $100 (market value) of output were all government 
supports ended. Tyers and Anderson (1993: 56) report OECD 
estimates for 1987-88 and the US Department of Agriculture (USDA) 
for 1985-86; Roninger and Dixit (1991) report PSE’s based on USDA 
data for 1986-87. In the order just listed, PSE values for the US 
are 36, 30, 26; for the EC, 46, 44, 33; and for Japan, 76, 74, 66. 
These results are highly similar, especially in terms of relative 
magnitudes. Consistent with casual observation and comparative 
advantage expectations, US policies are the least protectionist, 
followed by the EC’s. Japan’s policies clearly provide the 
greatest extent of protection though, as we will see, the fact 
that it is a large net importer of agricultural products means 
that its policies in the aggregate do not distort world food 
markets as much as those of the EC and US, both large net 
exporters. 

Roninger and Dixit (1991: 95) also report estimates of the 
price depressant effects of industrial country agricultural sup- 
ports: world food prices on average are depressed 11 percent by EC 
policies; 6 percent by US policies; and 4 percent by Japan’s (20 
percent in the case of rice). 

Turning to welfare effects, most studies find that all three 
countries would benefit from unilateral or multilateral liberal- 
ization in terms of aggregate national welfare, i.e., when con- 


sumer welfare and government budgets are considered along with 


producer welfare. But of course it is producer welfare that is 
politically crucial. Roninger and Dixit (1991: 109) estimate the 


costs to the rest of the world of EC, US and Japanese policies in 


1986-87 were US$ 26.7, $17.4 and $10.3 billion, respectively. If 


we narrrow our focus to the "relative injury" that each of the 
three’s policies inflict on the other two’s producers, we come 
closer to understanding the highly asymmetrical incentives among 
them to agree to Uruguay Round liberalization of world agricul- 
tural trade. Roninger and Dixit’s (1991: 108) results suggest that 
in 1986-87 EC policies cost the US and Japan $US 8.1 and $0.8 bil- 
lion, respectively, in export earnings. US policies cost the EC 
$7.1 and Japan $0.5 billion, while Japan’s cost the EC only $2 and 
the US $1.2 billion. McDonald’s (1990: 325) modeling of various 
liberalization scenarios, some of which are based on the US and 
EC’s Uruguay Round proposals, lead to the conclusion that "Japa- 
nese and US policies both inflict greater harm on US farm income 
and overall welfare than US policies inflict on Japan and the Ec." 
Tyers and Anderson’s (1993: 210) estimates of the impact on per 
farm producer welfare lead them to conclude that, "EC policies 
hurt US producers much more (twice as much per farm) than US poli- 


cies hurt EC farmers." 


Asymmetrical Payoffs of Liberalizing Reforms 


Tyers and Anderson link this asymmetry of injury to the 
strategies pursued in the Uruguay Round: “Hence the vehemence of 
the US producers for reform in the EC on the one hand, and the 
indifference of the EC to the offer by the US to liberalize its 


own policies if the EC agrees to reform" (p. 210). With respect to 
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Japan, they point out that "recognition of the small adverse 
effects of Japan’s policies ... on export producers helps to 
explain why the producers focus their attention on the EC even 
though EC policies involve lower levels of protection than those 
of ...Japan" (p.208). 

The empirical literature converges on this finding of 
asymmetrical incentives for liberalizing reforms. McDonald (1990) 
finds that the adjustment costs for US producers are lower than 
for the EC and Japan in all the scenarios he models, leading him 
to conclude that, "Both the US and the EC seem to have staked out 
logical positions on the issue of agricultural policy reform" (p. 
325). This conclusion is echoed in Johnson et al.’s (1993) 
estimates of how agricultural reform would impact US and EC 
"political payoff functions" (a weighted function of consumer 
welfare, producer welfare, and government budget): "Liberalization 
of the common agricultural policy in the European Community brings 
political gains to the United States, whereas the converse is not 
true" (pp. 219-220). 

Within the EC, Moyer (1993: 116) is certainly correct in 
asserting that, "The net benefit for France of a new GATT agree- 
ment, as opposed to no agreement at all, is probably more ques- 
tionable than for any other major EC country." As for Japan, 
Roningen and Dixit (1991: 105) conclude from their simulations 
that, except for needs to respond to external pressure or to trade 
off access to agricultural markets for concessions in other areas, 
multilateral trade liberalization offers no incentives to Japan: 


"The income gains from liberalization are limited, the budgetary 


costs of agricultural programs are not as constraining as in the 
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U.S. and the European Community, and the costs borne by consumers 


have not been an overriding source of domestic concern." 

To conclude, the empirical literature offers highly conver- 
gent, strong evidence that the disarray in world agricultural mar- 
kets is largely the product of distortionary government policies 
supporting and protecting natioal agricultures. The problem was 
brought to a head in the 1980s by expansion of the EC’s subsidiza- 
tion programs and the retaliatory response of the US. The litera- 
ture also makes it abundantly clear why the US is intent on using 
the Uruguay Round to redress the inordinate absorption of adjust- 
ment costs by its farmers, especially what it perceives as the 
EC’s "ill gotten gains", and to aggressively reassert its strong 
comparative advantages in agriculture. The reluctance of the EC, 
particularly France, and Japan to submit to the sweeping reforms 
proposed by the US is likewise easy to understand in light of the 
convergent findings concerning relative injury and highly dispar- 
ate economic and political incentives for liberalization.? We now 
turn to comparison of how US, EC and Japanese strategies and nego- 
tiating flexibility in the Uruguay Round has been shaped and con- 


strained by their protectionist national agricultural regimes. 


COMPARISON OF NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL REGIMES 
There is no shortage of explanations of support for and protection 
of agricultural sectors in the industrialized countries. Clear 
evidence exists of a broad historical pattern in which countries 
have shifted from extracting resources from agriculture at low 
levels of economic development, with producer prices kept below 


world market prices, to subsidizing and protecting it as 
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industrialization proceeds, with producer prices exceeding world 
market levels. Public choice theory provides an explanation for 
this pattern based on changes over the course of economic 
development in the marginal political-economic costs and benefits 
of demanding and supplying support (Anderson and Hayami, 1986; 
Olson, 1986; von Witzke and Hausner, 1993). Public choice 
approaches point to well-entrenched interest groups tenaciously 
defending arrangements which supply them with rents paid by their 
less affluent fellow citizens.19 Figuring into this picture are 
the widely recognized disparities in intensity of interests and 
incentives to organize between those standing to benefit from 
protection and those who would gain from unfettered access to 
imports. All of these related explanations fit, without much 
qualification, the agricultural politics and policies of the US, 
the EC and Japan. 

It is also true that modern versions of agrarian fundamental- 
ism (aka agrarian idealism or the agrarian myth) hold sway in all 
three, though probably more pervasively in Japan and parts of 
Europe than in the US. Agrarian fundamentalism imbues agricultural 
activities with traditional societal virtues and reified utopian 
images of community that are closely and emotionally related to 
representations of national identity. At issue is a "way of life," 
a rural social fabric that adherents to the doctrine believe 
should not be put in jeopardy by subjection to market forces, 


least of all by exposure to rapacious world market forces and the 


nefarious motivations of foreigners (the “other") .11 Recently, 


groups organized to preserve this "way of life" seem to be joining 


forces with those opposing liberalization (via the Uruguay Round 
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and the NAFTA) on environmental grounds. 12 The necessity of 


immunizing domestic agricultures from market vagaries is also 
central to arguments for "food security," especially but not only 
in Japan, that advocate national self-sufficiency in food supply. 

Additionally, consider that frictions stemming from 
agricultural protection, precisely because of the location 
specific nature of agricultural production, are not nearly as 
amenable to alleviation via direct foreign investment as are trade 
disputes involving manufactured products.13 Absent the opportunity 
to invest, highly competitive producers are likely to press their 
governments to pry open closed forign markets. 

Rogowski’s (1989) adaptation of Stolper-Samuelson factor 
price equalization theory enables further specification of these 
general tendencies to roughly fit the negotiating positions of the 
US, the EC and Japan in the Uruguay Round agricultural negotia- 
tions. According to the theory, in light of the expansion of food 
trade in recent decades, we should expect agriculture in Western 
Europe and Japan, where land is scarce but capital and labor abun- 
dant, to aggressively seek protection; and agriculture in the US, 
where land and capital are abundant but labor scarce, to asser- 
tively push for freer trade. 

The development of state structures regulating agriculture 
was strongly conditioned by the Cold War environment of the 
postwar period. American farmers and their congressional 
representatives, apparently not having read Stolper-Samuelson, 
committed what might be termed (with benefit of hindsight) 

a major long-term mistake by insisting that agricultural trade be 


largely exempted from GATT rules and disciplines. This highly 
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illiberal deviation from the US’s wider hegemonic push for 
creating an open, liberal world economic order of course served to 
legitimize formation of protectionist agricultural regimes in 
Western Europe and Japan. Severe food scarcities in both 
areas during the war and the immediate postwar period, strongly 
reinforced existing (prewar) sentiments for agricultural 
protection and self-sufficiency. Moreover, the American objective 
of stabilizing capitalist democracies in Japan and Western Europe 
in the face of the communist threat overrode considerations of US 
interests or ideological consistency, resulting in considerable 
tolerance for establishment of illiberal national agricultural 
regimes. 14 This Cold War-derived tolerance extended into the 1960s 
as evidenced by US support for the creation of the EC and its 
highly protective, region-wide Common Agricultural Policy (CAP). 
One consequence of this historical context has been a remarkable 
degree of convergence in agricultural policy instruments across 
the capitalist industrialized countries (Paarlberg, 1989). 

This brief survey of the reasons for agricultural support and 
protection indicates that the phenomenon may be fairly said to be 
overdetermined. The comparisons in the balance of this section do 


not probe into the micro-level particularities of how these 


protectionist forces are manifest in the US, the EC and Japan.15 


Rather the purpose is to briefly describe the strong regulatory 
regimes for agriculture that each has built, and to assess how 
these regimes shape 1) the strategies that each has pursued and 2) 


the flexibility of their negotiators in the Uruguay Round. 


The United States 


14 


Contemporary US agricultural policies were formed during the 


depths of the Great Depression. The rudiments of the Agricultural 


Adjustment Act of 1933, legislated to alleviate the acute crisis 
in rural America, remain essentially intact and continue to be 
responsive to producer interests (Bonnen and Browne, 1989). Subsi- 
dization (price support) programs have aimed to stabilize farm 
incomes, a primary objective that is often difficult to reconcile 
with the need to adjust supply to fluctuating market conditions. 
Price supports on a per-acre basis and government purchase of sur- 
plus output that cannot be profitably marketed (e.g., wheat, corn 
soybeans, coarse grains, dairy products) encourage intensive pro- 
duction and result in the build up of large government stocks. 
This effect has been offset to a considerable degree by land set- 
aside programs and other government policies to restrict produc- 
tion. 

The agricultural trade policies of the US, the world’s larg- 
est agricultural exporter, are consistent in relation to the dif- 
ferential comparative advantages of producers of different commo- 
dities, and thereby inconsistent in the aggregate. Rather open 
markets are found in commodities for which US producers are highly 
competitive such as soybeans, wheat, corn, but less competitive 
producers (e.g., dairy, sugar, peanuts, cotton) are protected by 
an array of tariff and nontariff barriers (Grant, 1993).1© Use of 
export subsidies (e.g., cereals, beef, oilseeds) was revived in 
1985 to combat the EC’s export subsidies and has since expanded in 
terms of volume, commodity coverage and targeted national markets. 

The structure of American political institutions -- with 


separation of powers, decisional authority on farm policy frag- 
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mented across numerous Congressional committees dominated by farm 
state representatives, and implementation by a vast US Department 
of Agriculture (USDA) -- offers many points of access for farm 
sector interest groups seeking to influence policy. Commodity- 
based interest groups, reflecting the salience of place (i.e., 
spatial variations in climate and soil), are also groups repre- 
senting regionally organized producers. Given divergences of 
interests across commodities/regions, these types of groups influ- 
ence policy more than peak national agricultural organizations.17 
Overall, the policy community comprised of agricultural organiza- 
tions, farm-state representatives in Congress, and USDA bureau- 
crats has sustained a set of policies responsive to producer 
interests, while also managing to satisfy consumer interests with 
relatively low food prices. 

With farm households accounting for only about 2 percent of 
the population, agriculture has long since lost anything approach- 
ing a rural majority in national politics. Nevertheless, despite 
substantial costs and some perverse distributional effects (both 


among farmers and between farmers and the rest of the popula- 


tion) ,+8 farm programs have been reasonably popular, or at least 


have not been singled out for close public scrutiny and complaint. 
But with the US suffering mounting budget deficits that draw 
domestic and international criticisms (and create other problems, 
e.g., trade deficits), the large and growing costs and distortions 
of American farm programs are inarguably a problem in need of a 
solution. 

In the mid-1980s the market-oriented Reagan administration 


took aim at domestic agricultural programs by devising a radical 
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plan "to try to use the GATT talks abroad to solve what was mostly 
a domestic agricultural policy reform problem" (Paarlberg, 1993: 
40). Borrowing an arms control metaphor from the START talks with 
the Soviet Union, the original US "zero option" proposals (first 
put forth formally in 1987) for Uruguay Round agricultural reform 
called for the complete abolition of protectionist border measures 
and trade distorting subsidies within ten years. The zero option 
was a particularly aggressive strategy in that, if implemented, 

it would require dismantlement of the EC’s and Japan’s highly pro- 
tectionist agricultural regimes, as well as that of the US. 

How then can we account for the seeming acquiescence of Amer- 
ican farm interests to a proposal by their own government that 
would substantially curtail their privileged, rent-yielding 
position within a domestic agricultural regime consolidated over 
five decades? The broadest answer is that in the aggregate, as the 
estimates in the previous section demonstrate, the US proposal is 
consistent with the country’s natural comparative advantages in 
the production of temperate crops. It is not, however, consistent 
with the particularistic interests of less competitive, heavily 
subsidized and protected subsectors of American agriculture. Part 
of the answer here involves the fragmentation of American 
agriculture’s political voice owing to the uneven impact of a 


Uruguay Round agreement across different commodities and 


regions.19 Another part lies in the potential for "decoupled" 


payyments -- income supports not linked to production and thus not 
encouraging surplus output -- to serve as compensatory side 
payments for loss of the traditional support progams. Also, as 


Winham (1989: 292) points out: "The United States chose to make a 
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high initial offer, which necessitated taking the heat from 
constituents early in the negotiations, but then left the United 
States delegation with a relatively free hand to conclude an 
agreement." 

But, as Paarlberg (1993: 47-49) persuasively argues, the 
political dynamics of domestic support for the US agricultural 
proposals are yet more complicated. Paarlberg contends that US 
farm groups engaged in strategic voting, in effect registering 
false preferences in support of the zero option, confident in 
their expectation that the unrealistic proposal had no chance of 
acceptance by their counterparts abroad. Once in place, the zero 
option proposal, as well as the adversarial arms control language 
in which it was domestically framed, backfired on its reform- 
minded originators: farm groups and legislators vigorously opposed 
any concessions from the extreme proposal, arguing that "no deal 
is better than a bad deal"; countered efforts at domestic reform 
and subsidy reductions by warning against "unilateral disarma- 
ment"; gained passage of further subsidies under the guise that 
these would serve as "bargaining chips" in the multilateral nego- 
tiations; and, legislatively put in place "GATT trigger" provi- 
sions consisting of still further subsidies in the event of the 
ultimate failure of the Uruguay Round negotiations. 

Notwithstanding the ability of farm groups to manipulate the 
zero option proposal, it is significant that it was not blocked. 
Moreover, the substantial dilution of different aspects of the 
proposal over the course of the Uruguay Round has come as a result 


of international negotiation rather than domestic opposition. All 


in all, and especially when the executive branch’s broad authority 
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to negotiate trade policy is taken into account, American policy- 


making structures have afforded US negotiators considerable lati- 
tutude and flexibility in formulating and adjusting proposals in 
the Uruguay Round agricultural negotiations.29 This conclusion 
takes on greater meaning in comparison to the much more politi- 
cally constrained and less flexible position of EC and Japanese 


negotiators. 


The European Community 

The CAP was established in 1961, with the objectives of EC self- 
sufficiency in foodstuffs and preservation of the rural sector. 
The CAP was built on three principles: "unity of the internal mar- 
ket, preference for EC suppliers, and joint financial responsibil- 
ity for internal market support and the export of surpluses" (War- 
ley, 1991-2: 114). As the only Community-wide program, the CAP 
became emblematic of the aspiration for an integrated Europe; 
hence, in the realm of politics, support for the CAP became 
equated with fidelity to the idea of a Europe as a broader commu- 
nity. 

The EC’s policy instruments, though different in their par- 
ticulars and in implementation, are similar in form to those of 
the US. They are, however, more trade-oriented than the US’s 
largely domestic-oriented farm programs. Border protection is pro- 
vided mainly through variable levies, essentially tariffs that 
covary with world market prices to insure that prices of imports 
of agricultural commodities from outside the EC do not dip below a 
fixed CAP price. These are accompanied by various nontariff barri- 


ers. Extensive internal supports and export subsidies (restitution 
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payments) -- refunds to farmers of the difference between world 
market prices and internal CAP prices -- have in effect provided 
incentives for expansion of productive capacity without limit 
(save that imposed by the scarcity of land). Only recently have 
CAP reforms begun to sever the link between support and output. 
Thus, as Grant (1993: 257) puts it, "expansion of productivity 
cannot be attributed simply to natural resource endowments," but 
rather amounts to "a textbook example of policy-determined compar- 
ative advantage." 

CAP expenditures account for over half of the EC’s overall 
budget. Rapid increases in these expenditures over the 1980s and 
early 1990s have generated mounting concerns about the budget 
which, joined with dissatisfaction with the CAP’s cross-member 
distribution of costs and benefits, have been a recurrent source 
of divisiveness among EC members, most of which are not net 
beneficiaries of CAP provisions. Distributional concerns center on 


the pronounced skewing of CAP benefits toward producer/exporters 


of food products, at expense of importers.21 


Germany and the United Kingdom (UK) are the largest net con- 
tributors. The UK, though not a large agricultural exporter, does 
have relatively large, efficient farms that are not as dependent 
on CAP largesse as those of the continental members (especially 
Germany and France). The UK hence has been the most vocal critic 
of CAP budgetary expansion, joined in recent years by Germany and 
Italy. Germany’s strong manufacturing interests are compromised by 
the reliance of its small, inefficient farmers on CAP support and 
protection. French-German solidarity on agricultural issues has 


served as the political core of the CAP throughout its evolution, 
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including most of the Uruguay Round. Their alliance on 


agricultural policy has come under strain, however, as the costs 


of German reunification have become manifest and as Germany’s 
liberalization interests have watched the overall Uruguay Round 
teeter on the brink of failure because of the agricultural reform 
stalemate. An outright split has occurred since Germany approved 
the November 1992 Blair House agreement with the US on oilseed 
subsidies, thereby isolating France within the EC. 

France, by far the EC’s largest agricultural producer and 
exporter, is also the largest CAP beneficiary (a distributional 
outcome originally necessary to secure French assent to the EC). 
France is the world’s second largest agricultural exporter; grain 
exports alone constitute the third largest source of its export 
revenue, as well as the root cause of France’s (and the EC’s) dis- 
pute with the US. Therefore, as the Uruguay Round approaches the 
endgame phase, it is not too much of an exaggeration to reduce the 
agricultural impasse to French intransigence in the face of US 
refusal to weaken further its already diluted reform proposals. 

French intransigence, in turn, reduces to the strong unwill- 
ingness of its farmers to surrender their CAP-vested interests in 
protected and heavily subsidized production and export. The inten- 
sity of these interests in sustaining rent-yielding programs has 
been matched by the capacity of farm groups to mobilize their 
political and organizational resources in opposition to both 
internal or external pressures for liberalization. External pres- 
sues are correctly identified with the US, which has become demon- 
ized as the destroyer of farmers’ livelihood and the mythic 


essence of French rural "ways of life." Farmers’ organizations, 
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including the 10,000 member Coordination Rurale, have frequently 


resorted to obstructionist tactics and highly visible protests -- 
blocking roads and railways, dumping produce in town squares, 
pelting politicians with rotten tomatoes, attacks on McDonald’s 
and Coca Cola facilities -- a modern form of peasant resistance 
that has brought troops to Paris streets. 

The issue of agricultural reform -- construed as acquiescence 
to unreasonable American demands -- has intersected with France’s 
electoral politics. Agricultural opposition jeopardized French 
approval of the Maastricht Treaty (which won a narrow victory in 
the September 1992 French referendum); and, in the May 1993 gen- 
eral elections, was instrumental in hardening the position of most 
candidates on the agricultural reform issue and in the election of 
a conservative government. In sum, farm organizations’ intensity 
of interest in preserving the CAP from Uruguay Round reforms 
animates their active participation in electoral and interest 
group politics, as well as mobilization for disruptive forms of 
civil disobedience. In evident ways this political activity has 
constrained the ability of EC representatives to negotiate a 
compromise solution at the Uruguay Round. 

We also need to consider the ways that the sheer complexity 
of the EC’s institutional configuration for agricultural policy 
making limits the flexibility of EC negotiators. When formed, the 
CAP was structured to accomodate the original six members’ 
existing agricultural institutions and policies which, taken 
singly, were themselves fairly complex. In expanding EC membership 
to twelve, additional bureaucracies and commodity programs (e.g., 


"southern products" such as olive oil and citrus fruit) have been 


incorporated into the CAP, adding further to its institutional 
complexity (Grant, 1993: 256). This complexity induces a large 


measure of inertia into the policymaking process, especially when 


reforms are at issue.22 These inertial tendencies are reinforced, 


as elsewhere, by the bureaucratic interests of CAP administrators 
in maintaining the organization’s resources and its elaborate 
programs and regulatory mechanisms. 

Of particular importance is the location of ultimate deci- 
sional authority in matters of agricultural policy in the EC’s 
Agriculture Council, which is comprised of the twelve member gov- 
ernments’ Ministers of Agriculture. According to Grant (1993: 
256), “each member state’s Minister ... attempts to use EC 
regulations to achieve national ends and maximize benefits for its 
farmers." And, since this ministerial Council operates by 
consensual decisionmaking, any policy changes must proceed by 
"convoy", with the pace of change slowed to that permissible to 
the most reluctant member country. Furthermore, as Grant (1993: 
256) argues, "The strong corporatist tradition in EC agricultural 
policy-making, linking (national) Ministers of Agriculture with 
domestic farm organizations, created symbiotic relationships; farm 
organizations delivered the political support for governments, and 
those in power allowed for farm organizations to participate in 
policymaking." 

The central role of the Council of Ministers extends directly 
into the Uruguay Round negotiations insofar as the negotiating 
latitude of EC negotiators is sharply delimited by the Council’s 
mandates. Further constraining the flexibility of the EC in bar- 


gaining over agricultural trade reform is the unique delegation of 
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negotiating responsibility: 


The Directorate-General for External Affairs has the 
authority to negotiate for the Commission 
in every sector except agricultural trade, for which 
the Directorate General for Agriculture exercises 
responsibility. This has profound implications for 
the Uruguay Round in that the organization with the 
strongest interest in maintaining the CAP is placed 
in the driver’s seat for the actual conduct of nego- 
tiations (Moyer, 1993: 103). 


Moyer’s conception of the EC’s participation in the Uruguay 
Round agricultural negotiations as a three-level game is an 
appropriate way to comprehend how the privileged position of Euro- 
pean agriculture is embedded in the EC’s organizational complex- 
ity. In other words, for the problem at hand (and unavoidably at 
expense of parsimony), a third, regional level needs to be 
inserted between the two postulated in Putnam’s (1988) two-level 
game framework -- international negotiations and domestic poli- 
tics. As Moyer (1993: 95) summarizes his detailed description of 
these arrangements: 


The EC has particular problems in that its negotiating 
positions are formulated through a multitier, . 
compartmentalized, consensus-driven decisionmaking 
process that favors agricultural interests. This pro- 
cess involves bargaining at oy levels and a compli- 
cated panel gd between the EC GATT negotiating team, 
EC policymaking institutions, and member governments. 


These institutional factors constrained the EC from adopting any- 


thing other than a defensive stance at the beginning of the Uru- 


guay Round. Then, as Winham (1989: 292) points out, in contrast to 
the US approach, "The EC ... made a lower initial offer, which 
made for easier constituency relations at the outset, but then 
produced more difficult relations at the end of the negotiation 
when the Community sought to improve its concessions to its trad- 
ing partners." 

In conclusion, the defensive stance of the EC stems from more 


than the strong economic disincentives to liberalize (as 
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summarized in an earlier section). Rather, the intense political 
opposition and bureaucratic inertia just described also derives 
from the unwillingness to disassemble the complex agricultural 
regime constructed around the CAP. Subjecting European agriculture 
to the market disciplines required by the US position -- more 
accurately, subjecting it to the strong competitive pressures of 
US farm products --would weaken greatly, perhaps dissolve, the 
corporatist symbiosis of bureaucrats, rents, farmers and their 


organizations and, to some extent, rural "ways of life." 


Japan 


Japan’s domestic agricultural regime likewise is jeopardized by 


the pending Uruguay Round agreement, specifically by the prospect 


of having to liberalize its closed rice markets.?3 The regime has 


evolved over the 20th century in conformity with the broad histor- 
ical pattern described earlier, shifting from taxing to subsidiz- 
ing and protecting agriculture over the course of industrial 
development. Japan is distinctive, however, in the rapidity with 
which government policies switched to protecting agricultural pro- 
ducers and, in recent decades, the high degree of protection that 
has been provided. In the process, various policies, institutions 
and principles have evolved to form the regime governing Japanese 
agriculture; the core of this regime is formed around a single 
commodity, rice. 

Significant government intervention in food markets began in 
the 1920s and 1930s when policies were initiated to stabilize sup- 
ply in response to widespread consumer unrest and to place food 


exports and imports under state control. The government role dee- 
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pened in during World War II with the 1942 passage of the Food 
Control (FC) Law, which entailed state control of domestic produc- 
tion and distribution. The FC Law and associated "FC system" still 
serves as a pillar of the contemporary agricultural regime. 
Occupation-era reforms had two significant and enduring 
effects on Japanese agriculture: land reforms set the miniscule 
and (today) inefficient scale of Japanese farms (most rice farms 
are less than 1 hectare); and legitimation and institutionaliza- 


tion of cooperatives (Nokyo) in Japan’s agriculture and 


agricultural politics.24 


The Nokyo comprise a dense, nationwide network of quasi- 
governmental organizations that are the largest collector of 
institutional rents from the FC system, which provides them with 
guaranteed income from the various functions they perform in the 
highly regulated rice market: near monopolization for most of the 
postwar period of the rice trade, including collection of fees 
for the collecting, warehousing and marketing of rice. The Nokyo 
also provide insurance and credit to farmers, are cartel-like sup- 
pliers of fertilizer and other inputs, and enjoy formal exemption 
from Japan’s antimonopoly laws. In addition to their parastal role 
in the implementation of agricultural policy, the Nokyo’s national 
political lobbying federation (Zenchu) is vested with voice in the 
determination of rice prices, as well as input in other areas of 
agricultural policymaking. 

Nokyo’s institutional embeddedness is also manifest in its 
explicitly political role in Japan’s rurally-biased electoral sys- 
tem. Its extensive organizational network, with 7 million members 


and 380,000 employees, serves as a potent political organization 
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that represents agricultural interests, helps shape the policy 


agenda, and has proven effective in mobilizing rural votes for 
favored candidates. The Nokyo have predominantly supported the 
political interests of the long-ruling (until quite recently) Lib- 
eral Democratic Party (LDP), although at times they have exerted 
political leverage on the LDP, particularly when elections loom 
and the LDP’s electoral dominance is at risk. 

The landmark event in the shift to producer subsidization was 
passage of the Agricultural Basic Law (ABL) in 1961, which 
elevated urban-rural income parity to a foundational principle of 
the agricultural regime. Under the strain of high speed growth, 
including rapid, large-scale migration to the industrial cities, 
the principle of urban-rural income parity became a critical 
element of Japan’s social contract: compensation to the remaining 
rural citizens, and preservation of their traditional rural 
communities, was the price of their sociopolitical consent to the 
industrial transformation of Japan. Because price supports for 
rice soon became the main instrument for maintaining parity, the 
annual determination of rice prices came to occupy a pivotal role 
in Japan’s electoral politics.2> With price supports providing 
strong incentives to increase production, and with a total ban on 
rice imports, rice surpluses and deficits in the rice control 
account began to mount in the mid-1960s. The ABL also had an 
immediate and large impact on the level of Japan’s agricultural 
protection: whereas Japan had been less protectionist than Western 
European countries in the mid-1950s, it soon surpassed them, and 
by the mid-1960s had the highest levels of agricultural protection 


among industrialized countries (Hayami, 1988: 6-7). This status 


persists, as evidenced by the PSE estimates reported earlier. 

The agricultural ministry has introduced over several decades 
a variety of diversion and acreage control programs that have had 
some success in diverting resources away from agriculture in gen- 
eral, and away from rice production toward other crops. But these 
measures have fallen far short of overcoming the agricultural 
regime’s basic contradiction: the incentives offered by these and 
other rationalization programs have been overwhelmed by the conti- 
nuing stimulus to rice production represented by price supports 
and the prohibition of imports. In turn, although every other com- 
modity is regulated with a tailored set of price and income sup- 
ports and border measures, the artificial profitability of rice 
production results in "the transmission of inefficiency in one 
part of agriculture to the whole sector" (Hillman and Rothenberg, 
1985: 60). 

Although the once substantial increases in rice prices have 
recently been reduced to small increments, even frozen in some 
years, retail rice prices in Japan remain 6 to 9 times higher than 
world market prices. In the meantime, Japanese farmer’s dual com- 
petitive disadvantages -- in relation both intersectorally to man- 
ufacturing and internationally to farmers in exporting countries 
-- continue to widen. Although these disadvantages are natural in 
a Ricardian sense, they are exacerbated severely by the tiny size 
of Japanese farms and by the prevalence of part-time farming. The 
scale of Japanese farm operations cannot be increased without 
revision of land use and tax laws that create strong disincentives 


to sale of land and incentives to keep small plots in nominal pro- 


duction. Also contributing to the problems of Japanese agriculture 
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are dietary shifts toward meat, dairy and wheat products and 
marked declines in rice consumption; the farm population continues 
to diminish and age; the productivity gap between agriculture an 
manufacturing continues to grow; popular awareness of the substan- 
tial disparities between food prices in Japan and other countries 
has increased; the opening under US pressure of markets for other 
commodities has subjected some non-rice farmers, notably in beef 
and oranges, to unwelcome competition; and, budgetary constraints 
imposed by the Ministry of Finance (MOF) have signalled the gov- 
ernment’s unwillingness to tolerate further elevation of price 
supports. 

The need for thorough reform of the costly and inefficient 
agricultural regime is widely recognized, but reform has been 
regarded as politically unfeasible so long as the LDP has been 


unwilling or unable to correct the rural bias in Japan’s electoral 


districting system.2© Beset since 1989 by a series of politically 


costly scandals, the LDP has been effectively paralyzed, unable to 
undertake agricultural reform either in the context of the Uruguay 
Round or in response to the internal contradictions of the 
existing regime. But the emergence of the issue in the Uruguay 
Round means that Japan likely will not have the luxury of 
reforming its highly protectionist, rice-centered agricultural 
regime as and when it chooses. 

The prospective Uruguay Round agricultural agreement threat- 
ens, in the perceptions of many Japanese, to deliver the knockout 
blow to the already staggering agricultural regime. At issue is 
the incompatibility of the rice import ban with the US insistence 


on the modified comprehensive tariffication provisions of the Uru- 
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guay Round agricultural package. Various estimates of the initial 
tariff level, were Japan to agree to the package, range between 
the US government’s 300 percent and the Japanese government’s 700 
percent. This initial level would then be gradually phased down, 
though not completely eliminated as in the US’s original zero 
option proposal. 

The rice liberalization issue has catalyzed an ongoing debate 
that flares into public view and then recedes in the face of 
other dramatic events and developments, e.g., the Gulf War, trade 
frictions with the US, the question of Japanese participation in 
UN peacekeeping operations, political scandals and, most recently, 
the (perhaps temporary) demise of the LDP. The status quo coali- 
tion is galvanized around the government’s firmly maintained offi- 
cial opposition to opening Japan’s rice markets. Though at times 
there have been indications that the government was considering 
some form of liberalization, no change in its official position 
has yet been forthcoming. 

Anchoring the status quo coalition, not surprisingly, have 
been the Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries (MAFF) 
and the Nokyo. The LDP, as a party, remains opposed to rice liber- 
alization, although there has been an increasing number of defec- 
tions by individual members. The LDP itself is deeply penetrated 
by farm interests, particularly its policymaking machinery (the 
Policy Research Council). The largest opposition parties, the 
Social Democratic Party of Japan (SDPJ), as well as others, has 
been more vehemently against liberalization than the LDP, hoping 


to capitalize on voter backlash should the LDP waver. Most farm- 


ers, particularly the smallest, least efficient, and part-timers, 
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foresee doom in the event of liberalization and thus are highly 


vocal defenders of the existing regime. They are joined by con- 
sumer groups whose opposition to rice market opening is based on 
concerns about food security and food safety. 

The coalition favoring market-opening is weaker and lacking 
the firm institutional interests that anchor the status quo. The 
most consistent and audible voices in favor of liberalization are 
the national media and the peak business federations. The major 
daily newspapers regularly proclaim that Japan has benefitted more 
than any other country from a relatively open world trading system 
and is therefore obligated to acquiesce to demands for rice market 
opening. The business federations, principally the Federation of 
Economic Organizations (Keidanren), aggregate and articulate the 
interests of Japan’s world class export industries, have adopted a 
strongly anti-protectionist position on agriculture since the 
early 1980s. High level officials of the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry (MITI) and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
(MFA) have occasionally made public statements implicitly or 
explicitly supporting liberalization, only to be promptly scolded 
by the MAFF and chased back into the official fold. The MITI, 
whose constituents include Japan’s highly competitive manufactur- 
ers, wishes to avoid protectionist reactions in the US and EC in 
the event of a Uruguay Round failure, and has little interest in 
protecting rice farmers. The MOF shares the same motivations, 
would like to placate the US and quell its unilateral tendencies, 
and would prefer to be rid of rice as the symbol of a stubbornly 
closed Japan. 


Urban consumers have an economic interest in lower-priced 
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imported rice, but do not seem particulary aggrieved over the 
costs of the home-grown variety. They also share concerns about 
food security and the viability of rural communities, which they 
themselves may have left only in recent generations and where fam- 
ilies still reside. And rice is the critical ingredient in the 
Japanese version of agrarian fundamentalism; indeed, the exigen- 
cies of rice cultivation are widely believed to have initially 
shaped the communal features of Japanese society. Nevertheless, a 
fairly dramatic shift in public opinion has occurred in the early 
1990s, with polls indicating a shift from roughly 60-65 percent 
opposed to rice liberalization to a like proportion in favor. 
Consumer interests remain largely unorganized and unarticulated, 
however, so opposition to the rice status quo would probably have 
to be registered electorally before the interests of the 
general public become decisive. Also favoring liberalization are 
some farmers, mainly the small number of more efficient producers 
of higher quality rice varieties; they tend to be confident of 
their ability to compete, and would welcome the opportunity to 
consolidate larger farms and realize economies of scale. 

With the balance of interests remaining on the side of the 
status quo, the Japanese government’s negotiating strategy in the 
Uruguay Round has been to stick to the concept of food security. 


Food security, as doctrine, rests on the argument that countries 


heavily reliant on food imports need to maintain self-sufficiency 


in basic foodstuffs and that foods in this category therefore 
should be exempt from import liberalization requirements. Although 
there is ample evidence that there are better ways to maintain 


food security (e.g., stockpiling) and that a complete ban on 
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imports is in any event unnecessary to achieve it, the Japanese 
government interprets the concept as mandating no less than 100 
percent self-sufficiency in a single commodity, rice. The food 
security doctrine has gained few adherents among other GATT mem- 
bers, but it resonates well domestically, where resource scarci- 
ties, among other vulnerabilities, are a perennial source of con- 
cern. 

The other main feature of Japan’s stance has been to remain 
on the sidelines of the Uruguay Round agricultural negotiations, 
in effect postponing a decision on the highly sensitive rice issue 
while simply watching the US-EC confrontation over the export sub- 
sidy dimension of the negotiations. The question then is whether 


Japan will accept tariffication when (or if) the US and the EC 


resolve their differences.?’ At that point, assuming there was 


agreement in the non-agricultural areas of negotiation, Japan 
would be isolated, the lone obstacle to completion of the long 
overdue Uruguay Round. From the standpoint of Japan’s large stake 
in an overall GATT agreement (especially in improved market access 
for its manufactured exports, services, intellectual property and 
dispute settlement procedures), and amidst expectations of more 
constructive and assertive Japanese leadership, Japan’s inability 
or unwillingness to try to strike a compromise by offering even a 
limited quota-based opening of its rice market seems anomalous. 
The question of a quota-based opening is critical because it would 
allow the FC system to remain more or less intact, whereas tarif- 
fication would likely compel revision or abolition of the FC Law 
and thus also dismantlement of much of the regime regulating agri- 


cultural production and trade. 28 
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The Japanese government has postponed its day of reckoning on 


the rice liberalization issue, and foregone its opportunity for 


leadership in the trading regime so important to Japan’s prosper- 


ity, because of the severity of its domestic political con- 
straints. As the above discussion reveals, the prohibition of rice 
imports is but the external face of a complex web of of farm and 
land-use policies that is interwoven with Japan’s rurally biased 
electoral system and party politics; with vested bureaucratic 
interests; with a vast network of rent collecting, quasi- 
governmental agricultural cooperatives; with the fabric of rural 
life; and, most broadly, with the centrality of rice cultivation 
in mythic representations of Japanese identity. Consideration 

of the sociopolitical costs and dislocations of even beginning to 
dismantle this economically irrational, but lucrative to some, 
national regulatory regime provides some understanding of the 
seeming anomaly of Japan’s reticent role in the Uruguay Round 


agricultural negotiations. 


CONCLUSION 
As the Uruguay Round heads into what apparently is its endgame 
phase, the outcome is far from determined. A failure of the 
negotiations would certainly reinforce the momentum of 
regionalism. Various bilateral trade disputes, more or less under 
truce while talks have been underway, would probably intensify. 
The relatively weak governments of the major negotiating countries 
would be hard pressed to resist domestic demands for protection. 
Resort to GATT-illegal unilateral and bilateral methods would 


likely follow a GATTastrophe, further eroding GATT rules and 
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disciplines and confidence in the multilateral project. The 


potential costs of failure are high. 

This paper has addressed the question of how the Uruguay 
Round, despite the high stakes involved, has become stalemated 
over the issue of agricultural trade reforms. Part of the answer 
to this question lies in the asymmetrical incentives faced by the 
US, the EC and Japan. The US is more injured economically by the 
protectionist and support policies of the EC, and to a much lesser 
extent by those of Japan, than either of the latter are injured by 
US policies. Consequently, the US has much greater economic 
incentive to seek a radically liberalizing reform of the world 
agricultural trading system that would enable American producers 
to more fully exploit their natural comparative advantages. 

There is little economic incentive for either the EC or Japan 
to agree to such reforms. I argue that EC and Japanese reluctance 
to agree to the degree of liberalization demanded by the US 
derives also from the substantial sociopolitical costs that would 
follow from the dismantlement of their complex regulatory regimes 
for agriculture. Disassembly of these regimes, and divestment of 
the various interests deeply embedded in them, would result from 
the subjection of national agricultures to the fuller force of 
world market competition. Among the interests that are so embedded 
is one that is difficult to quantify -- traditional rural "ways of 
life" that are based on agricultural production. No one has yet 
figured out how to make adequate side payments to compensate for 


loss of "ways of life." 
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ENDNOTES 


McMichael (1993: 210) goes further to argue that liberalization 
of agriculture carries additional, symbolic significance: 
"Bringing agriculture under GATT is a strategic way of legi- 
timizing world market integration precisely because of its 
identification with place and nation." 


Higgott and Cooper (1990) and Cooper and Higgott (1993) provide 
an innovative approach to middle power leadership and the 
formation of the Cairns Group. For useful discussions of the 
increased importance of coalition behavior in the Uruguay 
Round, see Hamilton and Whalley (1989) and Winham (1990: 
814-819). 


In the economist Jeffrey Schott’s apt turn of phrase, European 
farm subsidies were "the glue, not the guts, of a much bigger 
package" (quoted in the New York Times November 23, 1993, p. 
C3) 


For representative assessments of the agricultural crisis, see 
Resources for the Future (1988), Runge (1988) and Paarlberg 
(1988). 


Note the title of the widely circulated 13-page pamphlet issued 
by the organization Resources for the Future (1988), "Mutual 
Disarmament in World Agriculture," a declaration by twenty- 
six agricultural trade experts from eight countries and two 
international organizations. 


Virtually all of the findings reviewed in this section are sinm- 
ulations based on partial- or general equilibrium models, and 
that estimate the effects of either unilateral or multilat- 
eral liberalization. They employ different assumptions and 
methodologies and data that differ in terms of time, coun- 
tries and commodities covered, and extent of disaggregation. 
I thus refrain from interpreting the magnitudes literally, 
and discuss results that converge on relative magnitudes of 
effects of EC, US and Japanese agricultural supports. 


7. Note that the uneven domestic distribution of welfare (and thus 
also political) costs of agricultural reform places great 
importance on the potential for non-trade distorting side 
payments to producers to compensate for losses from any pro- 
spective liberalization. 


8. Tyers and Anderson’s (1993: 208-211) estimates are somewhat 
different, indicating that the costs to others of US policies 
are negligible; they argue that "its land set-asides and con- 
servation reserves take out of production about the same 
amount of resources as US price supports encourage into pro- 
duction" (p. 208). 


9. See Bhagwati (1991) for an account of the Uruguay Round impasse 
that stresses the "imbalance of political costs" posed by US 
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proposals for agricultural reform. 


10. An official of Japan’s Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry who had read Rapkin and George’s (1993) two-level 
game approach to rice liberalization and Japan’s role in the 
Uruguay Round began our discussion by declaring that Mancur 
Olson provided a much better explanation of Japan’s rice 
problem than Putnam’s (1988) two-level game framework. Inter- 
view, Tokyo, May 1993. [Note, however, that the Olson and 
Putnam approaches are certainly not incompatible. ] 


11. It is important to keep in mind, however, that the "agricul- 
tural sector" is far from monolithic in form of operations or 
preferences. Particularly in the US case, farmer/producers, 
whose activities are location specific, and thus immobile, 
need to be distinguished from the large, highly mobile agro- 
industrial corporations (traders, downstream processors, and 
manufacturers of chemical inputs) whose operations are global 
in scope. The former’s interests and preferences are firmly 
anchored in the steep protection and insulation of farm sec- 
tors that remain organized and regulated according to 
national prerogatives, and that are the politically strongest 
residual bastions of what Ruggie (1982) termed "embedded lib- 
eralism." The latter seek liberalization in order to gain 
economies of scale, widen markets, and facilitate global 
sourcing. More generally, as already suggested implicitly, 
the cast of characters in the agricultural liberalization 
drama can be depicted in alternative ways: virtuous family 
farmers versus villainous big corporations; or large wealthy 
farmers collecting unjustifiable rents versus paragons of 
efficiency delivering low cost food to consumers; or, 
reflecting the tensions of a globalizing age, simply us ver- 
sus them (foreigners or heartless international bureaucrats). 
The lines between political privilege, economic rationality, 
and the need to preserve the integrity of traditional social 
forms are not easy to draw, making it difficult (at least for 
this farm-state resident) to arrive at an unambiguous norma- 
tive position. 


12. For a detailed critique of the Uruguay Round from an environ- 
mentalist perspective, see Northrop (1993), who correctly 
views the prospective agreement as entailing "revolutionary 
incursions on national sovereignty" (p. 176). 


13. Liberalization of agricultural trade, however, can create 
opportunities for direct foreign investment. For insightful 
analyses, from quite different perspectives, of the opportu- 
nities for direct foreign investment and vertical integration 
(in Japan, the US and Australia) that followed from the 1988 
US-Japan bilateral agreement to liberalize Japan’s beef mar- 
ket, see Anderson et al. (1992) and Ufkes (1993b). 


14. See Cohn (1993) for a useful concise discussion of this 
period. Sato and Schmitt (1993) provide a detailed comparison 
of largely parallel developments in the postwar evolution of 


Japanese and West German agricultural institutions and 
policies. 


15. See Grant (1993) for another brief, but more detailed 
three-way comparison. Runge (1988) provides a useful 
comparative discussion of US and EC agricultural policies. 


16. A particulary egregious example of US agricultural protection 
is found in the case of peanuts: only farmers with a federal 
license, each specifying a production quota, can produce pea- 
nuts for market; less than 6,200 farmers capture 80 percent 
of the program’s benefits; and, the quotas are separable from 
land and inheritable, thus becoming commodities that are 
themselves bought, sold and leased, and that generate enor- 
mous rents. There is a virtually complete prohibition on 
imports of less expensive foreign-grown peanuts, and the USDA 
uses aerial surveillance to detect illicit peanut production 


(Washington Post National weekly Edition, June 21-27, 1993: 


17. For a comprehensive examination of the role of farm sector 
interest groups in US agricultural policymaking, see Browne 
(1986). 


18. Approximately 80 percent of price support payments are cap- 
tured by less than 20 percent of American farmers. Since 
these tend to be the largest farmers, government programs are 
actually biased against smaller "family farms" (Runge, 1988: 
138). With respect to the wealth of farmers relative to the 
rest of the population, farm households enjoy annual incomes 
more than double the national average and an average net 
worth of about US$700,000 (though there is considerable vari- 
ation around these means) (The Economist, January 23, 1993: 
27). 


For a rough breakdown of how the effects of the tentative 
US-EC (with France dissenting) compromise on agricultural 
trade reached in late 1992 would likely reverberate across 
different American regions/commodities, see the New York 
Times, November 21, 1991, p.20). 


For an account stressing the much greater negotiating flexi- 
bility enjoyed by US agricultural negotiators relative to 
their EC counterparts in the Uruguay Round, see Skogstad 
(forthcoming). 


The distribution of CAP benefits between consumers/taxpayers 
and producers indicates that the CAP is not very cost effec- 
tive: each ecu (European currency unit) received by farmers 
costs taxpayers/consumers about 1.4 ecu. Among farmers, 20 
percent of the EC’s farmers receive 80 percent of these 
transfers (Warley, 1989: 119). 


For descriptions of the complexities of EC decisionmaking con- 
cerning changes in internal agricultural policy, see Swinbank 


(1989) and Wallace (1989). 


For a more detailed and analytical treatment of how the rice 
liberalization issue has constrained Japan’s role in the Uru- 
guay Round, see Rapkin and George (1993); a slightly revised 
version is available in George and Rapkin (1993). 


George (1988) for a detailed analysis of the Nokyo’s economic 
functions and their connections to political activity. 


See George (1988) for a thorough discussion of the rice price 
determination process and its entanglement in Japan’s elec- 
toral politics. 


Despite constitutional challenges and legislative measures 
that have marginally trimmed rural-urban disparities in 
representation, substantial disproportionality persists. At 
the extremes, three times the number of votes are required to 
elect a member to the lower house of Japan’s parliament (the 
Diet) from the least well represented district than from the 
most over-represented rural district. The reluctance of the 
LDP to undertake political and electoral reforms -- which 
also include changing Japan’s peculiar multimember electoral 
districting and cleaning up campaign finance and the LDP’s 
notorious "money politics" -- was the proximate cause in July 
1992 of the party’s fragmentation, loss of its parliamentary 
majority in the lower house, and subsequent loss of its 
38-year control of government. 


27. In interviews with GATT negotiators from the MAFF, MITI and 
MFA in May and June 1993, I detected a hardening of the Japa- 
nese position. Officials at all three ministries expressed 
resentment that the food security argument had been shunted 
off the Uruguay Round negotiating table; that Japanese nego- 
tiators had been excluded from what appeared to be bilateral 
negotiations conducted between the US and EC; and, that the 
US had not shown willingness to compromise with Japan in 
relation to rice tariffication commensurate with that 
afforded the EC regarding subsidization. While I expected 
these responses at the MAFF, I was somewhat surprised at the 
strength of these views at the MITI and MFA. At no point in 
any of these interviews was there even an implicit hint that 
Japan was prepared to acquiesce to the tariffication proposal 
without acceptance of significant modifications by the Ameri- 
can side. On the American side, the US refusal to grant an 
exception for Japanese rice stems from the perceived need to 
maintain the principle of comprehensive tariification. An 
exception granted to Japan would result in a long line of 
producers demanding a similar exception, including American 
producers of sugar, peanuts, dairy products, etc. Also, a 
more practical consideration is that comprehensive tariffi- 
cation greatly reduces bargaining costs. 


28. When I asked an MFA official who was involved in the Uruguay 
Round negotiations if the Japanese government had at any 
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point considered offering a limited quota-based opening and 
then attempting to broker resolution of the EC-US subsidies 
dispute, he replied, "We would not be so presumptuous." 
Interview, Tokyo, May 1993. 
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ABSTRACT 

The Perot campaign made the 1992 presidential election unique and a potential source of 
historic change in the American two-party system. In this paper, we report on a national survey of 
potential activists in the Perot campaign. These individuals called Perot’s 800 number in the spring 
and early summer of 1992 indicating their interest in his independent campaign for the presidency. 

We begin by comparing our Perot sample to the national electoral and a sample of party 
activists. We find that Perot followers were much more alienated toward the institutions of 
government and were more negative toward the two party candidates than either the mass electorate 
or the caucus attenders. Although relatively centrist on most issues, on those issues that helped to 
define the Perot movement, such as a balanced budget amendment and concern about American jobs 
moving abroad, Perot activists were quite distinctive. Perot activists were also much more 
independent with relatively few strong partisan identifiers. 

We explore various explanations of voting choice, including: retrospective evaluations of the 
economy, issues, political alienation and candidate evaluations. We find strong candidate evaluation 
effects, and rather modest issue effects. We also find evidence that the Perot sample was motivated 


by perceptions of how well he was likely to do in the fall election. Lastly we examine activism in the 


Perot campaign, and in support of Clinton and Bush. Both group activity and past campaign activity 


help explain involvement in the Perot movement. We find evidence that the Perot alternative drained 
support from the major party nominees among those involved in the Buchanan and Tsongas campaign, 


especially among those who believed Perot was a viable candidate. 
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One cannot understand the 1992 election without understanding the Perot movement that 
helped make 1992 unique. And we cannot understand Perot without coming to grips with his activist 
following that helped support his claim of leading a massive "grass-roots" movement agitating for 
change. Of course, third parties and independent candidates are not new in American politics, and 


there are some commonalities among third parties historically. The failure of the major parties to 


deal with significant issue and the presence of an active independent candidate are almost certainly 


related (Rosenstone, Behr and Lazarus, 1984). The race issue in 1948 and 1968, the unfinished New 
Deal agenda in 1948, and the demand for fuller government action in 1892 and 1924 are prime 
examples of situations allowing for the emergence of strong third party candidate. General alienation 
from and cynicism towards politics can also play important roles in getting individuals to look beyond 
the usual partisan alternatives. 

It is also important not to underestimate the role of the individual candidate in minor party 
success. Theodore Roosevelt, George Wallace, and Robert LaFollette were major figures in 
American politics before they became third party presidential candidates. How these systemic and 
personal factors interact to produce successful third parties is surely a complex process, but it is 
probably related to discontent in the electorate giving rise to potential candidates, activists, campaign 
contributors, consultants and others deciding an independent candidacy may succeed. 

One of the most remarkable features of 1992 was the mobilization of hundreds of thousands 
of political activists into the Perot campaign. This mobilization was necessary because Mr. Perot 
represented no political party and had no claim as a serious candidate but for the movement on his 
behalf in the spring and early summer of 1992. Volunteers appeared virtually overnight to staff state 
and local campaign headquarters, petition-signing drives to put Perot on the ballot in all 50 states 
were mounted, and a grass-roots electoral movement materialized. Tables were set up outside of 
supermarkets, shopping malls, and churches. Local headquarters were established and staffed with 
volunteers. Signs were made, buttons and bumper stickers were circulated, political rallies were 
skillfully orchestrated. All of this activity was necessary to the success of the movement, especially 


in the first phase of the campaign before Perot dropped out of the campaign on July 16, 1992. When 
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Perot redeclared his candidacy on October 1, much of the grass-roots activity (such as conducting 
petition drives to get his name on the ballot) had been completed and the campaign became much 
more professional and media-centered, with heavy emphasis on the presidential debates and the Perot 
"infomercials." 

Who were the activists who carried the Perot banner in the spring and fall? How did they 
compare with the electorate as a whole and with those who were active for the major parties? Were 
they disaffected supporters of nomination losers in 1992? Had they been involved in past nomination 
or general! election campaigns? Did they emerge from backgrounds of participation in "nonpolitical" 
arenas such as interest groups and neighborhood associations? Did their activism stem from anti- 
party attitudes, or was it more traditional "political" factors such as past campaign activities and 
affinity for the candidate on issue or personal grounds? 

This paper is a preliminary report on a study of the 1992 election with a special focus on the 
Perot movement. Our analysis explores the bases of support for Perot, both in the form of votes cast 
and in more active participation in the Perot campaign. We begin with a descriptive comparison of 
three data sets we employ to study the Perot movement. We then examine candidate support, first 


by analyzing voting choice and then by a parallel analysis of activity on behalf of the candidates. 


DATA SOURCES 
The centerpiece of our analysis is a survey of a national sample of individuals who called the 
Perot 800 number offering to work for Perot. This population is important in its own right. First of 


all it is a population which had to affirmatively express interest in the campaign. This distinguishes it 


from petition signers who were solicited on behalf of the campaign, and who may have signed simply 


to satisfy the petition bearers. Second, it is a population that is both broad based and large. Almost 
half a million people who called the 800 number had their names and addresses recorded, and this 
does not include the large number who were referred to state Perot campaigns. This means that the 
sample represents a significant percentage of potential campaign activists in the United States. 


County coordinators would be a more elite and committed group, but one that is quite small. In 
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addition, there is a clear advantage in having a sample of “potential” Perot supporters (not all of the 


individuals in our sample became active in the Perot campaign) rather than campaign officials, since it 


allows us to better understand the determinants of both vote and campaign activity. 


To place the Perot sample in context, however,we compare them both with the electorate as a 
whole and with partisan activists. To this end we employ two other data sets: The National Election 
Study’s (NES) cross-section survey of the American electorate, and samples of individuals who 
attended presidential nomination caucuses in 1988 and 1992. Using these three samples, we can 
examine how our Perot sample differs from caucus participants who are potential party activists in 
much the same way as callers to the Perot number were potential volunteers in his campaign, as well 


as how the Perot sample compares with the national electorate. 


The Perot Sample 

In August of 1992, we were granted access to a data base of potential volunteers developed by 
the Dallas headquarters of the Perot campaign. The campaign maintained telephone banks to receive 
calls from people from throughout the nation offering to volunteer. At the time we sampled from the 
data base it contained the names of almost 500,000 people who had called throughout the spring and 
early summer. We mailed questionnaires to a sample of 1905 just after Labor Day, and received 
usable responses from 1368 for a response rate of 72%. Immediately following the 1992 election, we 
mailed a follow-up questionnaire to our sample. Of the first wave respondents, 944 mailed back 
usable responses to the post-election wave, for a response rate 69% among respondents to the first 
wave, and 50% of the original sample.’ 

During the early fall, or "A" wave of the survey, we asked respondents about their activity 
levels for Perot prior to his dropping out of the race, as well as for other candidates for major party 


presidential nominations. We also asked about 1988 campaign activity levels in national state and 


‘We mailed an advance letter to all potential respondents explaining the general purposes of the study (without 
indicating our specific interest in the Perot movement or the source of our sample). Shortly after the letter went out, we 
mailed the first questionnaire. Ten days after the questionnaire mailing, we sent a reminder postcard. Two weeks after 
mailing the postcard, we sent questionnaires to those in the sample who had still not responded. 
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local races. In addition we included questions about demographics, and attitudes and perceptions 
about the candidates. In the post-election, or "B" wave, we asked about general election campaign 
involvement for Perot, Bush, and Clinton, and races at the state and local levels. We also followed 
up with repeated questions on a range of attitudinal and perceptual items. In both waves we asked 
questions about involvement in a variety of political and non-political organizations. 

Note that Perot was not an active candidate when the vast majority of our A wave sample 
filled out the questionnaires during September. Perot’s exit from the race is important for 
understanding the course of the election campaign and some of the changes in the panel, although in 


this paper we make only very limited use of the panel component of the design. 


The 1992 Caucus Samples 

For several election cycles, we have surveyed party activists involved in the nomination and 
general election stages of the presidential selection process. These surveys have been of samples of 
state convention delegates and caucus attenders since 1980, with most of our samples since 1984 from 
three states: Iowa, Michigan, and Virginia. In 1992, we continued this project by extending panel 
studies of activists stretching as far back as 1980, but also linked to cross-section samples from 1984 
and 1988. In 1992, we surveyed cross-section samples of lowa Democratic and Republican caucus 
attenders, and of Democratic attenders in Virginia after the election. Our return rate for 1992 caucus 
participants averaged about 72%. 

In this particular paper we draw very selectively from the caucus data to make comparisons 


with our sample of potential Perot activists. The Perot study is based on a national sample, whereas 


the caucus data are of party activists from two or three states. We certainly do not argue that Iowa, 


Michigan, and Virginia somehow represent the entire nation, but we have found that cross-state 
variations within party samples are fairly small, especially on most of the indicators of interest in this 


paper (Abramowitz, McGlennon and Rapoport, 1983; Stone, Abramowitz, Rapoport 1989). 


The NES Sample 
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The 1992 National Election Study survey of a random sample of eligible voters provides 
another important point of comparison with our Perot sample. It allows us to compare our three 
activists samples with respect to one another and to eligible voters, as well as to compare voters for 
the three major candidates in 1992 with each other and with our samples of activists 

Unfortunately, because he was not a candidate during final questionnaire formulation, the 
NES asked very few questions about Ross Perot. Therefore, we have no data from this study on 
respondents’ placement of Perot on issues, nor on their trait perceptions of Perot. A particular 
problem for our analysis is that respondents were not questioned about their perceptions of Perot’s (or 
other candidates’) chances of winning the election. Thus, analysis of sophisticated voting in the 1992 
NES sample is not possible, except by indirect inference. 

We must be cautious in making comparisons across these samples because there are 
Significant design, question wording, and population differences that may affect the substantive 
comparisons we make. Nonetheless, even fairly general and tentative comparisons across the three 
samples shed light on Perot support both in the mass electorate and among more involved individuals. 

In our analysis we consider factors that have traditionally been associated with third party 


movements-- distinctive issue positions and ideology, alienation from the political system and its 


institutions. We then examine perceptions of candidate ideological stands and levels of prior and 


current activism in the samples to understand the sources of political expertise and motivation among 
Perot activists. Finally, we move to the impact of these variables on the vote decision in both the 
Perot sample and the and national electorate. 

Ross Perot’s campaign was an attack on the party system and its inability to meet national 
priorities as Perot saw them, particularly balancing the budget and taking care of America first. We 
should expect to find distinctive positions of Perot activists on measures related to these issues, 
together with high levels of cynicism towards the political system, especially in its partisan 
manifestations. But on many other issues Perot did not stake out clear issues positions. This might 
lead us to expect Perot supporters to occupy a middle ground on most issues between Democratic and 


Republican caucus participants, and relatively close to the electorate as a whole. 
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COMPARING THE SAMPLES 
Alienation and Discontent 

The conventional view of 1992 was that the electorate was disenchanted with the individual 
candidates, and with the institutions of national governance, including the political parties. This 
discontent worked to the disadvantage of incumbent President George Bush, and gave momentum to 
the Perot movement. Table | presents comparisons across the four samples for selected attitudes 
toward the government, parties, and evaluation of the economy. The Perot sample was much more 
willing to express distrust of the government in general than either the NES or the caucus samples. 

In fact, the sample was close to unanimous (96.9%) in its belief that the government was run by a 
few big interests rather than for all the people. As we might expect, Perot respondents were also 
much more likely than caucus attenders to agree that the parties confuse the issues and that the 
political process would be improved by getting rid of the political parties altogether. 

[Table 1 Here] 

On the more specific issue of the economy’s performance, both the Perot sample and the 
national electorate were more negative about the economy in the year leading up to the election than 
were either set of caucus participants. In fact, in this case the electorate was even more negative than 
the Perot sample. Not surprisingly, given the outcome of the election, Republican caucus participants 
were more negative about future economic performance, with the Perot sample somewhat more 


pessimistic than the electorate as a whole. 


Partisanship 


The items in Table | do not exhaust the alienation and discontent theme because we asked 


batteries of questions designed to tap specific attitudes toward the candidates and parties, which 


capture respondents’ expressions of discontent with the key actors in the 1992 election. We would 
not expect the activist constituency of an independent candidate to be as strongly partisan as caucus 
attenders who are directly involved in a party’s presidential nomination process. Table 2 shows the 


Perot campaign to be much more independent and less partisan than either of the caucus samples or 


TABLE 1 


PERCENT ALIENATED FROM GOVERNMENT AND 
ECONOMIC EVALUATIONS 


ational Caucus attenders 
Electorate Dem Rep 


GOVERNMENT RUN 
BY/FOR FEW 


ALMOST NEVER TRUST 
GOVERNMENT 


PARTIES CONFUSE 
ISSUES 


BEST TO GET RID OF 
PARTIES 


ECONOMY HAS BECOME 
WORSE IN PAST 12 
MONTHS 


ECONOMY WILL BECOME 
WORSE IN NEXT 12 
MONTHS 

SAMPLE N 


** No direct comparison available 


P| 78.7 96.9 70.7 84.8 
P| we 76.3 36.4 36.0 
po 72.3 61.5 42.5 13.3 
| 18.9 27.5 10.1 44.5 
2487 1353 764 385 


the national electorate. Over 60% of caucus attenders strongly identified with their party, and very 
small percentages were strictly independent or identified with the party opposite of the caucus they 
attended. Even in the mass sample there were almost three times the percentage of strong identifiers 
as pure independents (29.3% vs. 11.7%). In contrast, strict independents easily surpass the 
percentage of strong identifiers in the Perot sample, and are almost twice as common in the Perot 
sample as in the electorate. 

[Table 2 Here] 

But party identification is not synonymous with affect toward the party or its nominees. By 
examining these we can develop a clearer view of similarities and differences of the four samples’ 
views Of partisan objects. Table 2 presents mean ratings of parties across the four samples. All items 
have been reduced to three-point scales with -1 indicating a negative rating, 0 meaning a neutral 
rating, and +1 a positive rating.’ 

Consider first the overall evaluations of the three candidates and the Democratic and 
Republican parties. Although almost 40% of the NES sample are either pure independents or 
independent leaners, the electorate still gave both parties favorable net ratings. In fact the national 
sample was only a little less positive towards the Democratic and Republican parties than caucus 
attenders toward their respective parties. Likewise, the Perot sample’s attitudes towards the 
Republicans resemble quite closely the very negative views of Democratic caucus participants, while 
their attitudes towards the Democratic party resemble the views of Republican caucus participants. 

Attitudes towards the candidates of the major parties follow a similar pattern. The national 
electorate shows a net favorable evaluation towards both Bush and Clinton, while the Perot sample 
gave negative ratings of both Clinton and Bush, ratings more in line with the opposing party’s 


attitudes. We do see some differentiation in the Perot sample’s attitudes toward Bush and Clinton--a 


differentiation we did not see in affect toward the parties -- with Clinton viewed less negatively than 


Bush. 


?The NES items are based on the 100-point thermometer scale. We code all responses below 50 as -1; 50 as 0, and 
over 50 as +1. The comparable items in the activist surveys employed 5-point scales. 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENT PARTY IDENTIFICATION AND MEAN CANDIDATE AND INSTITUTIONAL EVALUATIONS 


National Perot Caucus attenders 
Electorate sample Cem 


PARTY IDENTIFICATION 


Strong Democrat 
Weak Democrat 
Leaning Democrat 
Independent 
Leaning Republican 
Weak Republican 
Strong Republican 


OVERALL EVALUATION 
OF CANDIDATES AND PARTIES 


Democratic Party 
Republican Party 


Clinton 
Bush 


Perot 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 

US Congress 

US Supreme Court 
Business Corporations 
US Military 


SAMPLE N 


** No direct comparison available 


18.1% 7.1% 62.5% 0.0% 

17.6 9.6 18.9 0.5 
14.4 15.8 13.1 0.0 > 

11.7 21.3 1.8 1.6 

12.4 19.8 17 11.0 

14.2 12.7 1.3 22.8 
11:2 9.7 0.0 63.8 

| 56 -40 - 84 

- 63 -.78 25 

.28 - 72 

.16 -.57 -.7%3 49 

-.06 56 -.23 - 36 

02 - 84 -.33 -.79 

- 48 - 31 -.17 

we - 44 -.57 -.07 

.68 23 .09 49 

Pe 2487 1353 764 385 


If Perot potential activists did not like either party, caucus participants return the insult. Both 
Democratic and Republican caucus participants were leery of Perot, with Republicans as the more 
negative. Even the mass electorate, favorable to both Clinton and Bush, is slightly negative toward 
Perot. Only the Perot sample shows a positive rating of Perot, one that is slightly less positive than 
Democrats’ affect towards Clinton, but slightly more positive than Republicans’ toward Bush. 

Overall then, the Perot sample was not only strongly independent, but actively hostile to both 
parties and their candidates. Consistent with our findings on general alienation, the Perot sample 
was estranged from the partisan institutions of American politics. This is not surprising since Perot 
attacked both parties and their nominees and represented an anti-party movement in electoral politics. 
Still, the pattern in the Perot sample is in stark contrast not only to caucus participants, but to what 
we find in the electorate as a whole. 

We also asked activist respondents to evaluate Congress and the Supreme Court. We can use 
these evaluations as indicators of more general attitudes beyond partisan politics. All three activist 
samples expressed negative attitudes toward the Congress and the Supreme Court, although 
Democratic activists were less negative toward a Congress controlled by a majority of their party and 
Republicans were less negative about a Court most of whose members were appointed by Reagan and 
Bush. For both institutions the Perot sample is more negative than either set of partisans. We also 
asked about the U. S. military and business corporations, and here we find a contrast. In both cases 
the Perot group is less negative than the Democrats. In fact in the case of the military the Perot 
sample is quite positive on average, although not so positive as Republican caucus attenders. In the 


case of business, although clearly negative, Perot sample attitudes are less negative than for either 


Congress or the Supreme Court. Although alienated from the institutions of government, the Perot 


volunteers are not indiscriminantly negative. 


Besides alienation from party politics, issues and ideology have provided important bases for 


independent electoral movements. During the campaign, Perot emphasized a few issues, such as the 


| 
Issues 
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need to control the budget deficit and to increase taxes, and the need to protect American jobs. On 
these we expect the Perot sample to be distinctive. On many issues, however, his program was not 
so specific. Table 3 reports mean issue positions on a range of items posed to the Perot and caucus 
samples. The items in the table are exactly comparable in wording between the two activist samples, 
and we have selected items from the NES file that are close enough to provide plausible comparisons. 
We collapsed the items so that -1 indicates the liberal position, +1 indicates the conservative position, 
and 0 indicates a middle-of-the-road response. At a glance, therefore, one can determine the direction 
of preferences in each of the samples.’ 

On the liberal-conservative item, affirmative action, national health insurance, environmental 
regulation, and the gasoline tax, the Democratic and Republican caucus samples split rather sharply, 
and the Perot activists took the middie ground between the two partisan camps. Potential Perot 
supporters were more adamant than even the Democrats in favoring limits on foreign imports "to 
protect American jobs" and in their zeal for decreased U.S. involvement abroad. Their support for 
term limits on members of the U.S. Congress was much stronger than for Democratic caucus 


participants, and even slightly stronger than was true of our Republican caucus sample. Interestingly, 


for both import limitations and term limits, where they were more extreme than either of the party 


caucus samples, they were almost precisely at the mean for the electorate as a whole. On the other 
hand, the Perot sample as a whole did not favor an increase in the Federal gasoline tax (while the 
Democratic caucus sample did), even though it was an important part of Perot’s program for 
balancing the budget. On specific issues then, we find a generally centrist orientation to our Perot 
sample. On those issues where they were extreme relative to the major party samples, they reflected 


the Perot position and were close to the position of the electorate as a whole. 


Candidate and Party Placement 


Figure | presents the average placements of the three candidates, the two political parties, and 


Exact question wording is available from the authors on request. 
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TABLE 3 
MEAN IDEOLOGY AND ISSUE POSITIONS 


National Perot Caucus attenders 
Electorate sample Dem 


LIBERAL/CONSERVATIVE 
ABORTION .20 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION . “el 
BALANCED BUDGET sve 
IMPORT LIMITATION 


NATIONAL HEALTH é -40 
INSURANCE 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
REGULATION 


FOREIGN INVOLVEMENT 
TERM LIMITATIONS -64 
GASOLINE TAX .03 


TAX ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


SAMPLE WN 


** No direct comparison available 


54 81 
.06 
- 44 
-04 -66 
-00 
-.20 ele 
-58 
a 2487 1353 764 385 


the American voter on the 7-point liberal-conservative scale for our samples.* The consistency 


across the four samples is remarkable. Indeed, the correlations of the placements average in excess 


of .98. The Republican party and George Bush were uniformly seen as conservative (with the party 


more conservative than Bush in every sample), and Bill Clinton and the Democratic party were seen 
as liberal. The mean self-placement by NES respondents was just to the right of moderate, and all 
three activist samples accurately placed the average American voter. All respondents to the surveys 
saw Mr. Perot as more conservative than the average voter, but more moderate than the Republican 
party and George Bush. All four samples place Perot just to the right of center; he was perceived as 
the closer to the average American voter than either of the other two candidates. 

{Figure | Here] 

Evidently, voters do not choose solely on the basis of ideological affinity, since Perot was 
more representative of aggregate opinion than either Bush or Clinton. Still, his relatively centrist 
position doubtlessly contributed to his strength. A spatial model of candidate competition would 
expect Perot’s position on the left-right scale to be a significant resource. It would also help support 
his claim to be in touch with "the people" and to belie fears that he was "extreme" or unconventional 
in his political stands. 

In the minds of our respondents Perot’s centrism did not extend to every issue. We asked our 
activist samples to place the candidates, parties, and the American voter on several specific issues, 
including ones that would not fit neatly into the liberal-conservative framework. On affirmative 
action and national health insurance, Perot was generally seen as holding moderate views between 
those of Clinton and Bush. But on the questions of limiting foreign imports, a federal gasoline tax, 
and term limitations for members of Congress, Perot was viewed as the candidate most "extreme" of 
the three in his support. Once again, however, his "extremism" made him the candidate closest to the 
position of the average voter on both imports and term limitations. Only on the gas tax was Perot 


Significantly out of line with the electorate. 


“For the national electorate, “self-identification" indicates the mean placement for all respondents. The activist samples 
were asked to place the "average American voter" on the same scale as the parties and candidates. Otherwise, the questions 
posed to all four samples were identical. 
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Figure 1. Mean Candidate and Party Placements on Liberal-Conservative Scale of NES, Perot, and Caucus Samples. 
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Campaign and Group Activism 

Activism in political campaigns is a major concern of our studies. Campaign activists play a 
crucial role in the general election stage, although one could argue that their participation in the pre- 
convention period is even more significant. In campaigns for the nomination of a major party, the 
party itself remains formally neutral. Candidates must round up and activate their own support 
against a field of contenders within the party. Ross Perot did not seek a major party nomination, but 
his task was even more daunting. Perot had to present himself as a credible and visible option for the 
presidency without any background in electoral politics, and he had to get his name on the ballot in 
fifty states. He had the advantage of a personal fortune to commit to his cause, but his claim to being 
a representative of the people depended on the involvement of hundreds of thousands of "grass-roots" 
volunteers who became active on his behalf in the spring and early summer of 1992, at a time when 
he had spent little money. 

We asked extensive batteries of questions of our activist respondents about their involvement 
in the 1992 campaigns both before and after the national conventions. We asked respondents in both 
surveys about specific activities in the general election period: attended a public meeting or rally, 
attended a fundraiser, tried to convince friends to support the candidate, telephone or door-to-door 
canvassing, and contributed money to the candidate’s cause. Respondents were asked about each of 
these activities on behalf of all three presidential campaigns, the U.S. House races in their district, 
and state or local campaigns in both parties. These same questions were posed to all respondents 
about their activities on behalf of nomination candidates: Bush and Buchanan on the Republican side, 
and Brown, Clinton, Kerrey, Tsongas, and Harkin on the Democratic side. Further, we asked 


respondents to recall their activities (same list) on behalf of presidential, U.S. House, and state or 


local candidates in 1988. For the Perot sample, we asked about a slightly different list of activities in 


support of Perot in the pre-convention period: collected signatures for a ballot petition, attended 
meetings or rallies, tried to convince friends to support Perot, telephone or door-to-door canvassing, 
organized meetings/coffees, and held an official voluntary or paid position in the campaign. 


Distinguishing among these activities and campaigns in a detailed way will be a focus of our 
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TABLE 4 
PERCENT CAMPAIGN AND GROUP ACTIVISM 


Caucus attenders 


GENERAL ELECTION 1992 


Clinton/Gore 

Perot/Stockdale 

Bush/Quayle 

Any Presidential 
Candidate 


Democratic US House 
Candidate 

Republican US House 
Candidate 


Democratic State/Local 
Candidate 

Republican State/Local 
Candidate 


PRE-CONVENTION ACTIVISM 1992 


H. Ross Perot 


Bill Clinton 

Paul Tsongas 

Other Democratic 
Candidate 

Any Democratic 
Candidate 


George Bush 

Patrick Buchanan 

Any Republican 
Candidate 


GENERAL ELECTION 1988 


Dukakis/Bentsen 

Democratic US House 
Candidate 

Democratic State/Local 
Candidate 


Bush/Quayle 

Republican US House 
Candidate 

Republican State/Local 
Candidate 


GROUP ACTIVITY 

Active in No Groups 

Active in One Group 

Active in two or More Groups 


SAMPLE N 


Perot 

sample Dem 

21.5% 73.4% 2.9% 

57.1 4.0 3.2 

12.3 2.8 68.1 

84.3 78.5 71.4 

10.3% 26.4% 2.1% 

12.8% 28.6% 2.0% 

10.5 1.6 46.7 
| 70.5% 4.9% 4.1% 

17.0% 52.7% 1.6% 

8.0 8.1 1.0 

10.3 34.4 1.3 

28.5 80.3 3.4 

11.4% 2.3% 75.9% 

4.8 0.4 3.9 

14.9 2.6 77.7 

14.5% 61.4% 1.7% 

10.5 25.1 0.5 

14.0 35.3 1.4 

22.7% 7.5% 68.4% 

10.5 1.2 14.7 

13.8 2.3 45.0 

31.0% 28.8% 25.5% 

24.9 31.0 31.9 

44.1 40.1 42.6 
1353 764 385 


future research; in Table 4 we present only the percent of each sample who engaged in any of the 


activities in our batteries. For example, the first entry in the table indicates that 21.5% of the Perot 


sample engaged in at least one activity for the Clinton/Gore ticket in 1992. More detailed analysis 


not reported here indicates that the general patterns we wish to depict are not distorted by presenting 
these simple percentages. 
{ Table 4 Here] 

The first thing to notice is that the Perot sample is indeed a sample of “potential” activists in 
the Perot campaign. Whereas more than two-thirds of caucus attenders were active in some way in 
their party’s presidential campaign, 57% of the Perot sample was involved in the fall campaign for 
Perot. Because Mr. Perot’s second campaign in October was more media centered (and less labor 
intensive) than the pre-convention phase, it may have offered fewer opportunities to potential activists 
than the Clinton/Gore or Bush/Quayle campaigns.* However, a significant minority of the Perot 
sample became active in the Clinton and Bush campaigns. Given the fall-off in activity between the 
pre-convention and the general election stages of the campaign, it is possible that some who were 
initially drawn to participate in the Perot movement returned to their home party in the fall. This 
scenario is consistent with the fact that there were ample proportions of partisans in the Perot sample 
who for whatever reason flirted with the Perot candidacy. About 70 percent of the sample was active 
in some way in the pre-convention stage of the Perot campaign, while only 54 percent ultimately 
voted for Perot. Even in the general election stage there were more in the Perot sample who were 
active for Perot than actually voted for him. 

The Perot sample actually reached overall levels of activity higher than those of the caucus 
samples. Fully 84 percent of the Perot sample was active on behalf of at least one of the presidential 
candidates, compared with 78.5% of Democratic and 71.4% of Republican caucus attenders. On the 
other hand, caucus attenders were significantly more active in campaigns for the U.S. House, in state 


and local campaigns, and in nomination campaigns. These differences also mirror 1988 political 


®Certainly such activities as convincing others to vote for the candidate were as available to Perot backers as they were 
to supporters of Clinton or Bush. 
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activity differences among the three samples. In contrast with 1992, the Perot sample in 1988 showed 
very low levels of Presidential activity. In fact, the Perot sample was much closer to the Democratic 
and Republican caucus sample in 1988 activity levels for House and state and local races than at the 
presidential level. 

These are not surprising findings. The Perot sample, as we have already seen, is even more 
independent in its party identification than the national electorate, and certainly it is far less partisan 
than caucus attenders. What is remarkable is not that they were less active in nonpresidential and 
nomination campaigns in 1992, and at all levels in 1988, but that they were as active as they were in 
the Perot effort. Of course, their participation is what made the Perot campaign so unusual and 
contributed to the remarkable nature of the 1992 presidential campaign 

But important political skills can be acquired in non-campaign and even non-political 
organizations. In order to tap group activity outside of a specific campaign context, we asked 
respondents about their involvement in a range of groups, both political and non-political. For each 
group we assessed whether the respondent had been active or not.° We then counted the number of 
groups in which respondents had been active. 

The results in Table 4 show that more than two-thirds of the Perot and caucus samples had 
been active in at least one group; more than 40% had been active in two or more groups. These 
percentages are almost identical to those for the Democratic and Republican caucus samples. While 
the Perot sample may have been less involved in campaign activity prior to 1992, they showed 


substantial group involvement capable of providing and honing skills relevant to campaign activity. 


Demographics 


Table 5 shows that both the Perot and caucus samples differ more from the electorate than 


they do from each other in income and education. As we would expect of relatively active strata of 


°The groups about which we asked in both the Perot survey and in the caucus surveys were: teachers’ organizations, 
business organizations, veteran’s groups, women’s rights groups, civil rights groups, environmental groups, non-partisan 
interest groups, labor unions, farm organizations, politically concerned evangelical groups, anti-abortion groups, liberal 
ideological groups, and conservative ideological groups. For the Perot sample alone we asked about activity in 
neighborhood organizations and in school groups. For the comparison presented these last two groups are excluded 
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the population, both the Perot and party activist samples have high incomes and are well educated. 


Age is a less powerful discriminator, but the table shows lower proportions of young people in the 


three activist samples and higher proportions over 60. Once again this is a factor associated with 
political activity. 

The Perot sample is reasonably representative of the national electorate in its regional 
distribution, although the West is significantly overrepresented. Perot’s early appeal in the West, 
especially in California, generated a tremendous surge of interest there. Finally, note that both the 
Perot and the Republican caucus samples significantly underrepresent women, and all three activist 
samples show much lower proportions of nonwhites than the national electorate. 


{Table 5 Here] 


VOTING CHOICE 

The presence of Ross Perot on the ballot in 1992 presented voters with an historic range of 
options. In Perot, voters had an independent candidate with substantial national support for the first 
time since Teddy Roosevelt ran as a Progressive in 1912. Certainly, in the current party system, 
Perot was unique. John Anderson in 1980, the most recent independent candidate of any note, 
attracted just over 5 percent of the vote after an underfunded campaign. George Wallace in 1968, 
attracted more popular votes than Anderson and managed to garner electoral votes as well, but his 
candidacy had a distinctly southern base. 

Our analysis of candidate choice reflects our inter-sample comparisons in canvassing 6 classes 
of variables as of potential interest: demographics, partisanship, ideological and issue preferences, 
alienation, candidate evaluation, and expectations about candidate chances. We begin with simple 
bivariate analyses organized around each of these clusters of explanation, and we continue to compare 
as much as possible the Perot with the NES sample.’ These comparisons between the national and 


Perot samples help illuminate the nature of the Perot sample, but we cannot sustain the comparative 


“We do not analyze vote choice in the caucus sampies because of their overwhelmingly partisan character: almost all 
Democratic caucus attenders voted for Clinton and Republican attenders voted for Bush. Perot attracted only small 
minorities of attenders’ votes. 
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TABLE 5 


DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE THREE SAMPLES 


National Perot Caucus attenders 
Electorate sample 


INCOME 


Less Than $30,000 
$30,000 - $50,000 
Greater Than $50,000 


EDUCATION 


High School Grad 
Or Less 

Some College 

College Grad or 
Post-Graduate 


PERCENT FEMALE 


PERCENT NON-WHITE 


SAMPLE N 


50.3% 27.3% 26.4% 33.8% 
25.0 29.0 30.9 
24.5 43.6 42.6 34.1 
|__| 
51.9% 15.9% 19.8% 22.9% 
24.6 34.6 29.8 
255 49.4 58.9 47.3 
AGE 
Under 30 19.6% 8.4% 6.6% 8.1% 
30 - 50 43.4 42.4 42.6 38.3 
50 - 60 12.1 18.1 18.1 19.2 
Over 60 24.9 31.2 32.7 34.3 
REGION 
East 19.1% 18.2% N/A N/A 
Midwest 26.9 16.1 
South 5.1 
West 18.9 28.2 
Pp 53.4% 38.0% 50.1% 40.6% 
Po 15.3% 4.4% 5.9% 1.5% 
Fe 2487 1353 764 385 


mode of analysis through a full-blown treatment of candidate choice because the NES asked relatively 


few questions about Perot. In particular, NES respondents were not asked about their perceptions of 


each candidate’s chances in the election, a crucial omission in a three-way race. Therefore, our 
multivariate analysis of choice is based solely on the Perot sample. 

Table 6 presents the distributions of voting choice for the Perot and the NES samples, as well 
as the breakdown by demographics.* Quite obviously, the Perot sample was much more inclined to 
vote for Perot than the national electorate, although Mr. Perot received only a bare majority of these 
potential activists’ votes. Only 16 percent of the samnple voted for Mr. Bush, even though a majority 
of those identifying with a party were Republicans. 

[Table 6 here] 

We have selected several demographic measures as typically related to voting choice or as of 
special interest in the 1992 election. For example, lower income voters are more likely to vote 
Democratic than upper income voters, and there is a marked relationship between race and the 
partisan vote in the electorate. Although expectations for the major party split of the vote are clear, 
the presence of Perot complicates matters. However, Perot’s program had little to say about 
minorities and his support for a gas tax and taxing social security might have been particularly 
worrisome to low income groups. In the NES data race is related to Perot support, and income 
shows a modest distinction between the percentage of those making under $20,000 voting for Perot 
and those making over $20,000. The race and income differences suggest that Perot may have 
drawn a bit more from likely Bush voters than from potential Clinton supporters, but the relationships 
are weak. 

Gender and age typically are weakly related to the party vote in the electorate. As an 
independent candidate, Perot had a greater appeal for younger voters who themselves have only weak 
ties to parties. While Clinton and Bush both did slightly better among older voters, Perot got almost 


twice the vote of those under thirty as from those over fifty. Gender too shows a clear, albeit not 


®The NES sample slightly overstates the popular vote for Clinton, misses the Perot vote by only 1 percent, and has 
about 4 percent too few Bush voters. These differences from the actual vote are probably in keeping with a tendency in 
post-election surveys for respondents to overreport having voted for the winner. 
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TABLE 6 


VOTING CHOICE BY SELECTED DEMOGRAPHICS 


PEROT SAMPLE NATIONAL ELECTORATE 
Perot Clinton Bush Perot Clinton Bush Total 
pcet(n) 


WHOLE SAMPLE 101% 100% (1658) 


DEMOGRAPHICS 


Race 
White 54% 100% (1425) 
Non-wWhite 53% 99% (220) 


Income 
Under $20,000 52% 100% (418) 
$20,000 - $39,000 58% 100% (489) 
$40,000 - $59,000 54% 99% (333) 
$60,000 and Over 51% 100% (318) 


Gender 
Female 57% 100% (884) 
Male 52% 101 (781) 


Age 
17-29 51% 100% (267) 
30-49 54% y 100 (741) 
50 + 54% 101 (657) 


Religiosity 
Very Religious 51% 99% 
Not Religious 47% 100 


Military Service 


Has Served 55% 
Has Not Served 53% 


** No direct comparison available 


32 15 100% (602) 


overwhelming, relation to vote. The gender gap in the electorate was between Clinton and Perot 
voters, with Bush getting almost exactly the same percentage from males and females. 

Notice in Table 6 that tendencies more or less evident in the national electorate are not 
necessarily visible in the Perot sample. There is no effect whatsoever of race on voting choice in the 
Perot sample, there is a very modest tendency for the percentage voting for Bush to go up with 
increased income, and there is little or no effect of gender. Indeed, among respondents in the Perot 
sample, a slightly larger proportion of women than men voted for Perot. Because the basis of our 
sampling of potential Perot activists was a population of people who had called to express interest in 
the campaign, the sample is from a self-selected population. We have already seen ample evidence 
that potential Perot volunteers were quite different from the national electorate as a whole. But these 
differences may extend beyond simple descriptive characteristics to our ability to explain voting 
choice in 1992.? We caution that we cannot generalize from the Perot sample to the national 
electorate except in a frankly speculative way. This is an important caveat because of the limited 


comparisons that are possible between the Perot and the NES samples. 


Partisanship 

Party identification has been a mainstay of explanations of voting choice in presidential 
elections since the publication of the American Voter. Table 7 shows the relationship between party 
identification (coded as a three-point scale)’® and voting choice in 1992. In the national electorate, 
there is a strong relationship, with large majorities of partisans voting for their own party’s nominee. 
Perot did not manage to win a plurality of independents, with 36 percent voting for him and 41 
percent voting for Clinton. Again, the Perot sample looks very different. To be sure, party 


identification comes very much into play, but Perot won almost three quarters of the independent 


*For example, we know that the percentage of women in the Perot sample is substantially below the proportion in the 
national electorate, yet the women who were in the Perot sample were more likely to vote for Perot than the men. It is not 
difficult to imagine why women in general would be more reluctant to call in the Perot headquarters; it is somewhat more 
puzzling why the women who did call in were apparently more loyal to Perot than the men. 


'©~Independents" in the table are strict independents; partisans include leaners 
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vote, and a majority of Republicans as well. Only Democrats failed to give Perot a majority of their 
votes. Even here the proportion of Democrats for Clinton was less than in the electorate as a whole. 
{Table 7 Here] 

By the partisanship baseline, Perot bit into Bush’s natural constituency more than Clinton’s in 
the Perot sample. Even in the national electorate, though, Republican identifiers defected to Perot at 
higher rates than Democrats. The same point is driven home by looking at how 1988 voting 
behavior relates to voting in 1992. Dukakis voters overwhelmingly stayed with their party in the 
electorate; whereas Bush was able to hold only 55 percent of the voters who recalled voting for him 
in 1988. Of those who left the Bush fold, Perot captured just under half and Clinton got the rest. 
The same pattern is evident in the Perot sample, although the proportions shifting to Perot were much 
higher. Note too that significant proportions of nonvoters in 1988 in both samples voted for Perot, 
which is probably due to the fact that many were first-time voters and more likely to be independents. 
In both the Perot and the NES studies, as strength of party identification declines, the percentage 
voting for Perot increases. Of course, there are much higher percentages voting for Perot in every 
category of strength in the Perot sample than in the electorate as a whole, with majorities of "leaner" 
and "strict" independents casting their vote for Perot, but the strength of the relationship is consistent 


across samples. 


Alienation and Evaluations of the Economy 
We found that the Perot sample was more distrusting of government than the national 


electorate, a finding consistent with the view that Perot uniquely appealed to those discontented with 


politics as usual. Fairly sharp differences in the Perot vote between those low and those relatively 


high on trust show up in the Perot sample. Although the same effect is in the electorate as a whole, 
it is much weaker. In the Perot sample, those giving an anti-party response to general attitudes 

toward political parties were more likely to vote for Perot. Evaluations of the economy in the year 
prior to the election had a modest effect on voting for Perot in the activist sample and none at all in 


the electorate. These retrospective judgments were much more important in determining Bush and 
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VOTE CHOICE BY PARTY 


TABLE 7 
IDENTIFICATION AND 1988 VOTE 


PEROT SAMPLE 
Perot Clinton Bush 


NATIONAL ELECTORATE 
Perot Clinton Bush Total 
pet (n) 


PARTY IDENTIFICATION 
Democrat 
Independent 
Republican 


PRESVOTE 1988 
Dukakis 
Bush 
Didn't Vote 


STRENGTH OF 
PARTY IDENTIFICATION 
Strong Identifier 
Weak Identifier 
Ind Leaner 
Pure Independent 


101% 
100 
100 
100 


pet (n) 

38% 60 2 100% (329) 14% 79% 8% 101% (848) 

74% 22 4 100% (177) 36 41 23 100 (145) 

57% 10 33 100% (370) 20 10 70 100 (667) 

40% 59 1 100% (286) 12% 83% 5% 100% 

59% 16 25 100% (500) 21 24 55 100 

63% 24 13 100% (581) 20 50 30 100 

27% 60 2 100% (329) 6% 79% 8% (848) 
j 49% 22 & 100% (177) 21 41 23 (145) 

56% 10 33 100% (370) 24 10 70 (667) 

74% 10 33 100% (370) 36 10 70 (667) 


Clinton support than in affecting Perot support, with those positive about the economy 
disproportionately supporting Bush, and those negative disproportionately supporting Clinton. 


[Table 8 Goes Here] 


Ideology and Issues 

Political ideology does not approach partisanship in its impact on vote, although the effect of 
ideology is consistently strong. The 1992 two-party vote in the electorate reflects a fairly typical 
pattern: clear majorities of liberals and conservatives voted for the Democratic and Republican 
candidates respectively. Moderates split their vote more evenly, although (again in fairly typical 
fashion), the winning candidate won a plurality of those in the middle of the ideological spectrum. 
The pattern of voting for Perot in the electorate is weakly consistent with the perception that Perot 
was the most moderate of the three candidates and could expect his ideological constituency to be 
moderate. But the effect of ideology on Perot voting is quite weak and much less distinct than for 
Clinton vs. Bush. The two-party race in the Perot sample shows a tendency for liberals to vote for 
Clinton and conservatives for Bush, but a majority of both conservatives and moderates cast their 
votes for Ross Perot.” 

Historically, the most partisan issues relate to the vote in much the same way as ideology. 
Opinion on national health insurance and affirmative action divides both samples fairly sharply on the 
two-party vote. In the national electorate, opinion on these issues had little effect on voting for Perot, 
with no issue cleavage producing more than a 6% increase in the likelihood of voting for Perot. In 


the Perot sample, issues have stronger, but still modest, effects. In particular, term limitations, a 


balanced budget amendment and import limitations, all issues stressed by the campaign, increase Perot 


support by at least 15%. All of these issues are ones on which the Perot sample was relatively 
extreme compared with the caucus samples and which Perot stressed in the campaign. On the other 


hand, opinion on increasing taxes on gasoline and social security, both emphasized by Perot, made 


“Interestingly Perot did marginally better among moderates in the mass sample, but slightly better among conservatives 
in the Perot sample. This might reflect the finding from Figure ! that the Perot sample saw Perot as being more 
conservative than did the NES sample. 
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TABLE 8 


VOTE CHOICE BY ALIENATION AND ECONOMIC EVALUATION MEASURES 


PEROT SAMPLE 


Perot 


Clinton Bush 


WATIOMAL ELECTORATE 
Perot Clinton Bush 


ALIENATION 


Trust Government 
Almost Never/Some 
Most/Always 


Parties Confuse 

the Issues 
Agree 
Disagree 


Best to Get Rid 

of Parties 
Agree 
Disagree 


ECONOMIC EVALUATION 


Economy Over Past 
Twelve Months 
Better 
Worse 


44% 
55% 


** No direct comparison availabie 


100% (1154) 
100 (501) 


100% (1194) 
100 (76) 


..:.: 
pet (n) pet (n) 
35% 30 35 100% (43) 13 49 38 
59% 27 14 100% (670) 
35% 45 21 101% (150) 
67% 25 9 101% (316) we 
45% 36 20 101% (341) ** 
36 9 100% (663) 20 58 22 


almost no difference in the proportion voting for Perot. 


[Table 9 Goes Here] 

It is perhaps not surprising that the effects of issue opinion on the Perot vote were fairly 
weak, particularly in the mass electorate. Perot did not mount a strong issue campaign until he 
rejoined the fray, and even then many observers felt he was more focused on attacking what he saw 
as national ills than he was in proposing precise solutions. 

Thus far, the evidence that Perot tapped a cohesive issue constituency that was alienated from 
the major parties is modest at best. Support for Perot in the electorate as a whole is only faintly 
related to issue opinion, and the effects in the Perot sample of potential activists, while stronger, are 
hardly overwhelming. Likewise, there is not much evidence of a "constituency" of the alienated in 
the electorate as a whole, nor did social groups sort themselves into a readily definable Perot camp. 
On the other hand, in the Perot sample, alienation from politics has a strong effect and may have 
contributed to respondents’ willingness to persist in their initial attraction to Perot . As in other 
recent campaigns involving an independent candidate, strength of partisanship has a strong effect 
(Abramson, Aldrich, Rohde, 1982; Converse, Miller, Rusk, and Wolfe, 1969). The stronger a 
voter’s partisanship, the more difficult it is for an independent candidate to make electoral inroads, no 


matter how appealing he is on issue grounds. 


Candidate Evaluation and Expectations 

In the absence of strong evidence of an issue constituency, we might expect that Perot’s 
following was attracted to him as a candidate, without necessarily agreeing with him on the issues. 
In Table 10, we present the relationship between candidate preference and vote, and there is indeed a 
very strong relationship across all three candidates. The preference measure is constructed from the 
Overall evaluation measure in the Perot study and the thermometer score in the NES survey. Only 
respondents for whom we could calculate a clear preference are included in this portion of the table. 
That is, we exclude all respondents who give two or more candidates an equally high rating. 


In both surveys, the percentage voting for Perot among those who prefer him is lowest, 
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TABLE 9 
VOTING CHOICE BY IDEOLOGY AND ISSUE POSITIONS 


PEROT SAMPLE NATIONAL ELECTORATE 
Perot Clinton Bush Perot Clinton Bush Total 


pet (n) 


IDEOLOGY 
Liberal 
Moderate 
Conservative 


ISSUES 


National Health 

Insurance 
Favor 51% 100% (765) 
Oppose 58% 100 


Affirmative Action 
Favor 45% 7 99% (287) 
Oppose 59% 101 (1319) 


Abortion 
Pro-life 60% 4 100% (578) 
Pro-choice 52% 3 100 (1048) 


Import Limitations 
Favor 58% 100% (811) 
Oppose 43% 100 (433) 


Term Limitations 
Favor 57% 101% (1231) 
Oppose 38% ; 100 (265) 


Social Security Tax 
Favor 53% 
Oppose 54% 


Gasoline Tax 


Favor 57% 
Oppose 50% 


** No direct comparison available 


pet (n) 
38% 58 4 100% (237) 16% 77% 7% 100% 
58% 35 8 101% (198) 23 47 30 100 ae 
60% 13 27 100% (427) 19 22 59 100 
34 12 99% (651) we 
15 31 100% (153) 
33 10 100% (360) 
28 22 100% (386) 
| 


although the difference between Perot and the other candidates is greater in the electorate as a whole 
than among Perot activists. That a significant proportion of potential supporters preferred Perot but 
voted for another candidate suggests the presence of strategic voting. 

[Table 10 Here] 

In a three way race, voters may consider a candidate’s chances in the general election as 
relevant to their voting choice. This is especially likely for an independent candidate, who may be 
viewed by many as a hopeless entrant in the race. No matter how attractive such a candidate may be, 
if he has no chance of winning, he may lose much of his appeal. Voters may decide not to waste 
their votes on a such a candidate and opt instead to choose between the more viable candidates. In 
the bottom half of Table 10, we present evidence from the Perot sample consistent with this notion. 
The vote for Perot increases monotonically with increases in the perceived vote for Perot. Note that 
we asked about expectations about how well Perot would do at a point in the campaign when Perot 
was not actually a declared candidate. Almost all of our "A" wave respondents answered the survey 
before Perot redeclared on October 1. Before his redeclaration, Perot maintained his candidacy in the 
sense that he continued to urge his supporters to get his name on the remaining states and there were 
several hints that he would jump back into the race. Thus, it was not unreasonable for respondents to 
speculate about how large a vote he would actually receive. Indeed, in the aggregate, our 
respondents were remarkably close to estimating the final vote breakdown: Perot 18%; Clinton 44% 
and Bush 39%. In using these expectations of Perot’s actual vote, we do not contend that our 
respondents would have had exactly the same expectations had we surveyed them after Perot re- 
entered the race or immediately before election day, although projections of the Perot vote in national 


polls after he re-entered were quite stable and just below what he actually received. We assume that 


our respondents’ expectations about Perot’s vote were very highly correlated with those they 


expressed in September. 


Multivariate Analysis 


We have seen that about half of the potential Perot supporters turned to Clinton or Bush on 
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TABLE 10 


VOTING CHOICE BY EXPECTED VOTE FOR PEROT AND CANDIDATE PREFERENCE 


PEROT SAMPLE 
Perot Clinton Bush 


WATIONAL ELECTORATE 
Perot Clinton Bush 


VOTE CHOICE BY PREFERENCE 
Prefer Bush 
Prefer Clinton 
Prefer Perot 


EXPECTED VOTE TOTAL 
FOR _H. ROSS PEROT 
Less Than 10% 
10 to 20% 
Greater Than 20% 


** No direct comparison available 


100% 
100% 
99% 


100% 
100% 
100% 


38.5% (536) 
45.4 (633) 
16.1 (224) 


pet (n) pet (n) 

20.0% 4.0 76.0 (50) 10.3% 4.5% 84.9 

8.6% 89.7 Tf (58) 6.6 91.8 1.1 

73.9% 16.4 9.6 (426) 64.3 21.4 13.8 

37% 42 21 (261) we ee 

54% 32 14 (319) ae 


election day. The bivariate analysis suggests a number of reasons for this, with attitudes toward the 
candidates, perceptions of Perot’s chances in the general election, and partisanship among the 
variables with the strongest impact. At the same time, we have seen that ideological and issue 
preferences, alienation, and demographics had somewhat weaker effects on voting choice. We turn to 
multivariate analysis to sort out these effects in a more complete way. For example, we saw that both 
candidate affect and expectations about the election outcome had strong effects on voting for Perot. 
But are these independent effects? Affect toward Perot doubtlessly influenced perceptions of how 
well Perot was likely to do in November, with those liking Perot expecting him to do well, and those 
who disliked him thinking he would do poorly. If the effect of these expectations is really the result 
of affect in this way, it is much less interesting than if candidate expectations had an impact 
independent of other judgments people made about Perot. 

Our dependent variable is trichotomous and discrete, so we employ multinomial logistic 
regression as the appropriate method for multivariate analysis. Given the paucity of relevant 
measures in the NES file, we analyze only our Perot sample. And because the Perot sample was 
drawn from a population initially very positively predisposed toward Ross Perot, we set up the 
analysis to reflect defection from a Perot vote. Thus, the first column in Table 11 shows the factors 
which led activists to prefer Clinton over Perot, while the second column models the likelihood of 
choosing Bush over Perot.’ 

{Table 11 Here] 
As one would expect, party identification significantly predicts defection in both equations, 


with the coefficient for the Bush/Perot comparison especially strong. Somewhat surprisingly, voting 


behavior in 1988 (coded "1" if respondents supported Bush, "-1" if they preferred Dukakis, and "0" 


if they abstained) had virtually no impact on vote choice independent of party identification. The 
signs for these coefficients are in the expected direction, but only in the Bush equation does this 


variable approach significance (p < .10). 


‘2All of the predictor variables are from the "A" wave of the survey. 
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TABLE 11 


EXPLAINING VOTE CHOICE 
MULTINOMIAL LOGIT ESTIMATES 


VARIABLE 


Coefficient 


CLINTON BUSH 


Standard Error Coefficient 


PARTY_ID 


IDEOLOGICAL SELF-PLACEMENT 


ISSUES 
National Health Insurance 
Affirmative Action 
Enviornmental Protection 
Pro-Life Amendment 
Balanced Budget Amendment 
Gasoline Tax 
Import Limitations 
Tax Social Security 
Foreign Involvement 
Term Limitations 


VOTE BUSH IN 1988 


EXPECTED VOTE FOR PEROT 


CANDIDATE EVALUATION 
Clinton 
Bush 
Perot 


ALIENATION 
Negative towards Parties 
Trust in Government 


RETROSPECTIVE ECONOMIC 
EVALUATION 


DEMOGRAPHICS 
Female 
Age 
Religiosity 
Veteran 


CONSTANT TERM 


probability < .05 
probability < .001 


N=606; _37=579.2 (p < .001); 


pseudo R*=.487; in total, 78% of the cases were correctly predicted. 


Standard Error 


| 
.003 . 137 .053 .191 
- .163 .089 - .088 .087 
- .300 .084 we - 146 
-127 -101 + .067 .091 
.091 we -015 .082 
.065 .072 -047 104 
-161 074 * -047 .084 
- .016 .074 .038 .085 
. 088 - .078 
- -080 -065 -089 
- .085 .095 .070 -124 
- .027 184 -696 .391 
- .030 .013 * - .038 .018 
1.352 .215 - .518 -206 
- 282 183 . 789 184 
-1.055 .338 .071 .408 
.080 -116 
- ,035 .367 .200 -430 
- .801 -479 - .915 -644 
* 


General ideological orientation had no effect on voting choice. However, in explaining the 
Clinton/Perot choice, several issues emerge as significant.'? Perot activists opposed to a "pro-life" 
constitutional amendment were more inclined to defect to Clinton; liberal views on affirmative action 
and national health insurance (p < .10) likewise predisposed our respondents toward Clinton. 
Furthermore, those favoring a significant increase in the gasoline taxes (a key Perot position) were 
more inclined to prefer Perot over Clinton. Remarkably, the remaining issue preferences having to 
do with environmental protection, the balanced budget amendment, foreign imports, taxing social 
security, American involvement abroad, and term limits for members of Congress did not 
significantly influence choice for Clinton, and none of the ideological or issue positions included in 
our study influenced the choice of Bush over Perot. This is evidence consistent with our speculation 
above that issue opinions had little direct effect on voting for Perot.’* Moreover, because the 
bivariate effects of issue opinion tended to be stronger in the Perot than in the NES sample, it is very 
likely that issue and ideological preferences had even less influence on voting for Perot in the 
electorate as a whole than in our sample of potential Perot volunteers. 

Turning to our measures alienation and dissatisfaction with the economy, there is evidence to 
support the conventional view that Perot backers were widely dissatisfied. In this analysis we 
combine the two items asking for a general assessment of the political parties. Negative attitudes 
toward the parties on this index significantly reduced the chances of defecting to Clinton. Likewise, 


respondents cynical about government in Washington were more inclined to back Perot over Bush. 


Furthermore, negative assessments of the nation’s economic performance in the year preceding the 


election held activists to a Perot vote over both Clinton and Bush. 
Candidate evaluation has a strong effect on candidate choice, much as we would expect from 


our earlier analysis. In the Perot/Clinton equation, for example, the effects are strong and in the 


The issue items are not correlated highly enough to risk inflating standard errors due to multicollinearity. The highest 
correlation is .49 for the health insurance and environmental protection items, and most of the other correlations in the 
matrix are much lower. 


The test in Table 11 for issue effects is a stiff one since candidate evaluations are also included in the analysis. It is 
likely that a more complete analysis than we attempt here would show that some issue effects work indirectly on voting 
choice by affecting candidate evaluations, which in turn influence voting choice. 
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expected direction: the more positive a respondent was about Clinton at the time of our early fall 
survey, the more likely the voter was to choose him. Because Perot was assigned a "0" in the 
analysis, the same effect for evaluations of Perot takes on a negative sign. The Bush evaluation is in 
the correct direction but is insignificant; in the Bush equation, all three candidate evaluations have 
Significant effects, although the Clinton effects are, expectedly, the smallest. 


We have suggested that candidate evaluations and other bases of candidate preference may not 


fully account for voting choice in a three-way race where "strategic" factors may come into play 


(Cain, 1978). It is by now well established that such factors as expectations about candidate chances 
in the nomination and general election have strong effects on candidate support in presidential 
nomination campaigns (Stone and Abramowitz, 1983; Abramson, Aldrich, Paolino and Rohde, 1992; 
Stone, Rapoport, and Abramowitz, 1992). That there is a significant effect of expected vote for Perot 
in Table 11 reinforces our finding above that how well respondents expected Perot to do in the 
November vote affected their willingness to support his candidacy.’ The effect in Table 11 persists 
despite controls for candidate evaluation and the other variables included in the analysis, remarkable 
testimony to its effect on the vote.’© Our results clearly show an impact of perceptions of how well 
activists thought Perot would do in November independent of the effects of candidate affect and the 
other variables in analysis. This is evidence of strategic voting on the part of the Perot activists, 
although we can only speculate about the degree of such voting in the electorate as a whole.” 

With its curvilinear functional form, the coefficients from a logit model are not as readily 
interpretable as OLS slopes. To better understand the effect of candidate chances on voting choice, 


we recast the analysis by plotting the predicted probabilities of voting for Perot by perceptions of how 


*The expected sign is negative in both equations because a Perot vote is coded as the baseline category. 


‘®In the context of the 1988 nomination campaigns, Abramson et al. (1992) model the simultaneity inherent in the 
affect-candidate expectations relationship, and find evidence of an independent effect of expectations. Our approach is 
conservative because it assumes that none of the relationship between affect and expectations is due to expectations 
influencing candidate affect. 


‘7Recall that the percentage voting for Perot among those who preferred him to the other two candidates was lower in 
the NES sample than in the Perot sample (see Table 10). 
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well Perot was likely to do in the November election. We present this relationship for three classes 

of partisan and ideological predisposition: liberal Democrats, moderate independents, and 

conservative Republicans.'* Overall, the results in Figure 2 make plain that expectations about how 

well Perot would do strongly and consistently predicts whether an activist defected or voted for Perot. 
[Figure 2 Here] 

The predicted probabilities show that each partisan group would be expected to vote its latent 
candidate preferences if its members were convinced that Perot would do badly in the November 
election. For example, activists with Democratic predispositions are predicted by the model to vote 
for Clinton if Perot was expected to get 20 percent or less of the vote. An activist with a Republican 
predisposition would be more than 50 percent likely to back Bush if he or she believed Perot was 
going to get twenty percent or less of the vote. The vote probabilities for each partisan bloc favor 
Perot once his expected tally exceeds 20 percent, therefore, and the probability of a Perot vote 
increases quite sharply with increased optimism about Perot’s November vote total.’ 

Pure independents -- voters with no party identification, no prior voting history, who are 
moderate in their ideological position and do not take sides on the affirmative action, health 
insurance, environmental protection, or abortion items -- exhibit weaker effects of candidate chances. 
These activists are expected to vote for Perot without regard for his expected vote, although the 
probability of a Perot vote does increase marginally with increases in the expected Perot vote. 

The evidence shows that partisan leanings were certainly relevant to Perot activists. In the 


absence of a perception that Perot would get a reasonable share of the popular vote, they tended to 


remain with their partisan and ideological predispositions in casting their vote. But if they were 


reasonably optimistic about Perot’s prospects in the fall election, their probability of voting for him 


increased dramatically. That Perot did as well as he did is testimony that their optimism was not 


'8The three classes are based on party and ideological identification, past voting behavior, and attitudes toward 
affirmative action, government-sponsored health insurance, environmental protection, and abortion. 


'*lt is important to realize that the curves in Figure 2 are based upon trajectories calculated from the model, rather than 
actual cases. Thus, for example, less than three percent of the sample thought Perot would get more than 50 percent of the 
popular vote in November. 
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Figure 2. Estimated Probability of Voting for Perot by Perceptions of November Perot 
Vote and Ideological/Partisan Predispositions. 
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Figure 2. (continued) 


Conservative Republicans 


Estimated Vote Probabilities 


Clinton 


10 20 30 40 50 
Expected Vote Tally for Perot (%) 


Note: These probabilities were derived from the multinomial logit model of candidate choice. The 


three groups presented here are differentiated on the basis of party identification, ideological self- 
placement, voting behavior in 1988, and responses to four traditional partisan issue items: national 
health insurance, environmental protection, affirmative action, and abortion. When calculating these 
probabilities, all other independent variables in the logit model have been fixed to their midpoint or 


mean values. 
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entirely misplaced. 


ACTIVISM 


The decision to work for a candidate is similar to voting for the candidate in that both are 


forms of support. However, becoming active is more expensive in time and effort, and consequently 


fewer become active than vote. In the 1992 NES study, 68% claimed to have voted while only 38% 
tried to convince another person how to vote. In our Perot sample, more than 99% voted, but fewer 
than 70% tried to persuade someone to support a candidate. Even among those who were active, 
some only tried to persuade a friend how to vote while others contributed money, canvassed, or took 
a leadership role in the campaign. The extent of mobilization into the Perot movement by relatively 
active volunteers was remarkable and abrupt; understanding something of what motivated people to 
participate is the subject of this section. 

Partisanship, issues and ideology, and alienation provide motivational bases for activism for 
the candidates in the general election campaign in much the same way as they do for the vote. 
However, we are particularly interested in examining how activity before the 1992 campaign 
translated into active participation for the three candidates during the fall. We provide a brief look at 
several bivariate relationships consistent with the analysis of voting choice, and then move to a more 
in-depth analysis of participation effects. 

As shown above, the Perot respondents’ involvement in the presidential campaign was 
comparable to that of Democratic and Republican caucus participants in 1992. Our Perot volunteers 
were far from political neophytes, and their involvement in 1992 was not limited to Perot in either the 
pre-convention or general election stages. Given that a large majority of the sample at least leaned 
toward one of the major parties in their partisan identification, these activists no doubt experienced 
significant cross-pressures as the general election approached. 

The effect of partisanship in Table 12 shows that independents were most active for Perot- 
Stockdale. There is a partisan asymmetry, reflecting once again the tendency of Republicans to 


support Perot more than Democrats. In fact, Republicans were almost as likely to be active for Perot 
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as independents, while Democrats lagged far behind. Clinton’s appeal extended to some degree to 
independents in the Perot sample while Bush’s did not. 

As was true of voting choice, ideology has a weaker effect on Perot activity than partisanship. 
Perot was seen as right-of-center by the Perot sample, and his support was actually strongest among 
conservatives. On the other hand, the ideological differentiation between Bush and Clinton was 
sharper. Of those active in one the two parties’ campaigns, almost all liberals were involved in the 
Clinton-Gore effort, and a majority of conservatives were active for Bush-Quayle. 

As we Saw in Table 1, the Perot sample as a whole is quite alienated, but variation in 
alienation from the party system differentiates Perot activists from those of both Bush and Clinton 
much as we found with the vote. Those believing that we should get rid of parties altogether and that 
parties only confuse issues were far more likely to be active for Perot than those holding contrary 
opinions. On the other hand those more supportive of parties were about twice as likely to be active 
for both Bush and Clinton as those less supportive of parties. Among the more trusting, half again as 
many respondents were active for Bush or Clinton as for Perot, but among those least trusting, Perot 
outpaced the other two combined by about two to one. 

The effect of negative opinions about parties is not replicated for economic evaluations. 
Although retrospective evaluations have the expected effect on Clinton and Bush activity (with those 


despairing of the economy more likely to be active for Clinton than the optimists, and the reverse 


being true for Bush activity), there is virtually no difference in the activity for Perot-Stockdale by 


economic evaluations. Overall, then, there is an alienation effect that applies primarily to Perot 
support, while evaluations of the economy generated differences in activity for the major party 
candidates. 
[Table 12 Goes Here] 
An independent, anti-party campaign such as Ross Perot’s might draw activists with 


experience in sectors other than campaign politics. With that in mind, we asked our respondents a 


TABLE 12 


GENERAL ELECTION ACTIVITY BY SELECTED VARIABLES 


PEROT SAMPLE” CAUCUS SAMPLE” 
Active Active Active Active Active 
Perot- Bush - Quayle Clinton-Gore Bush- Quayle Clinton-Gore 
Stockdale (Reps onty) (Dems only) 


TOTAL SAMPLE 57.1% 12.3% 21.5% 68.6% 73.8% 


PARTY IDENTIFICATION 
Democrat 
Independent 
Republ ican 


IDEOLOGY 
Liberal 
Moderate 
Conservative 


1992 PRESIDENTIAL VOTE 
Bush 
Clinton 
Perot 


ALIENATION MEASURES 


Trust in Government 
All/Most Time 
Some/Never 


Best to Get Rid of 
Parties 

Agree 

Disagree 


Parties Confuse the 
Issues 

Agree 

Disagree 


NATIONAL ECONOMY OVER 
PAST TWELVE MONTHS 
Same/Better 
Worse 


GROUP ACTIVITY 
No Group Activity 
Active in One Group 
Active in More 
Than One Group 


EXPECTED VOTE FOR 

PEROT (PERCENTAGE) 
Less than 20% 46.1% 
20% or more 73.7% 


** Direct comparison not available 
“Approximate N=900. 
"Approximate N for Democrats 739, for Republicans 369. 


44.5% 2.4% 44.2% 

70.7% 5.4% 22.7% oe 

61.6% 23.9% 8.7% ee 

43.4% 2.5% 44.2% 38.9% 81.0% 

61.6% 5.9% 22.7% 65.7% 67.7% 

62.3% 21.1% 8.8% 70.6% 46.6% 

25.4% 64.1% 1.4% 

23.6% 1.8% 64.3% 

86.6% 3.7% 3.7% ae 

29.0% 22.7% 77.3% 81.9% 
58.3% 11.3% 22.2% 67.7% 68.9% 

66.1% 7.7% 17.4% 56.3% 56.6% 

49.0% 15.8% 26.9% 73.4% 77.9% 

62.3% 10.1% 17.8% 60.6% 63.1% 

38.5% 21.2% 35.9% 71.6% 82.9% 

56.4% 9.6% 26.7% 74.2% 74.7% 
57.7% 15.1% 15.8% 58.7% 72.9% 
47.1% 19.5% 13.7% 68.6% 67.3% 
57.4% 17.4% 10.2% 70.9% 60.2% 
63.9% 25.2% 12.5% 78.8% 74.4% 
9.3% 


battery of questions to tap their involvement in a variety of groups.” Group experience may have 
furnished a social basis for campaign involvement as well as participation skills and motivations, 
which could be less important to more partisan activists like caucus participants. As Table 12 shows, 
the more groups one is involved with, the more active one was for Perot. Those active in two or 
more groups were 16.8% more active for Perot than those active in no groups. Support for the other 
two candidates is less related to group activity, as expected. There is a slight but significant increase 
in Clinton activity with increased organizational activity, while for Bush there is no effect at all. The 
effect in the caucus samples is detectable, but much weaker than among those active in the Perot 
campaign. 

As with vote, a three-way race gives potential activists an incentive to weigh the chances of 
the respective candidates. This was certainly a problem for the Perot campaign since from July on 
Perot ran a distant third in the polls. As with past independent candidates, the major-party contenders 
urged Perot backers to consider their appeal and avoid "wasting" their efforts on a losing cause. 
Because of the effort required for campaign activity, we should expect to find strong effects of 
strategic considerations. Half again as many respondents were active for Perot when they perceived 
him getting at least twenty percent as when he was expected to get less. And the corresponding effect 


of Perot’s chances for both Bush and Clinton was to lower activity for those candidates. 


The Mobilization Effects of Campaign Activity 


In our work on presidential nominations we have found that presidential nomination contests 


mobilize participants into the parties. Specifically, activity in nomination contests on behalf of any of 


the candidates for the nomination, regardless of whether that candidate wins the nomination, leads to 
increased general election activity on behalf of the party’s ticket (Stone, Atkeson and Rapoport, 1992; 
Rapoport, Stone, Partin and McCann, 1992). It is not surprising that activity for the eventual nominee 


in the spring "carries over" to involvement in the fall. More interesting is the finding that the more 


2°We counted the number of groups in which respondents had been active, and trichotomized this variable. 
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active caucus participants were for losing candidates for their party’s nomination, the more active they 
were in the general election campaign. Even in hotly contested races like 1988, there was little 
evidence that the divisiveness of the campaign discouraged involvement in the general election. 
Among other things, this has led us to suggest that critics of the nomination process have 
overestimated the negative effects of divisiveness, and underestimated the potential for mobilization 
and party change rooted in nomination campaigns. Socialized to campaign activity in the nomination 
campaign, partisan activists continue their involvement in the more partisan context of the general 
election campaign, even if their preferred nomination contender is not leading the ticket. 


Part of our argument is that the typical election offers those socialized to campaign 


involvement in the nomination stage no real alternative to supporting their patty’s nominee. Surely 


supporters of Jesse Jackson in 1984 preferred Walter Mondale to Ronald Reagen, and just as surely 
Robertson backers in 1988 preferred Bush to Dukakis. But 1992 was different because of the Perot 
option. Republicans disappointed by Bush’s renomination might find it impossible to support Bill 
Clinton, but an independent candidate may prove an attractive alternative. 

In the Perot sample there is a strong relationship between activity in the pre-convention period 
and in the fall for all three candidates. About 70% of those active for Perot remained active after the 
conventions, whereas only 23% of those who were inactive for Perot in the spring were mobilized 
into the Perot effort in the fall. For Clinton the levels of continued activity were also at 70% of those 
involved in the Clinton nomination campaign. Although continuity for Bush is less--about 57% of his 
spring activists continued their activity in the general election campaign--it is still at a high level. 
Among those doing nothing for the major party candidates in the spring contests, a much smaller 
percentage became active in the general election campaign (7.0% for Bush; and 11.1% for Clinton). 

Within the Perot sample, Buchanan nomination participants were significantly more likely to 
become involved in the general election both for Bush and for Perot, than those not active for 


Buchanan. On the Democratic side as well we find greater activity for Clinton-Gore among both 
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those active for Tsongas and the other losers than for those not active.*’ But Perot-Stockdale 
activity is affected to only a small and insignificant degree by activity for either Tsongas or the other 
Democrats. 

[Table 13 Here] 

Even though the bivariate results suggest an effect of activity for nomination losers on general 
election activity for the nomination victor, their levels of activity trail those active for the winner. 
Less than half the percentage of Buchanan than of Bush nomination activists worked for the Bush- 
Quayle ticket during the general election campaign. Only a slightly smaller gap exists in Clinton- 
Gore activity between Clinton supporters and those active for Tsongas or the other Democrats. 

In the caucus samples there was greater continuity from activity in a party’s nomination 
contests to general election activity for that party’s ticket, particularly for those supporting losers (see 
Table 13). More than 80% of those active for Bush and Clinton in the nomination season continued 
to participate in the general election. These percentages are greater than we found in the Perot 
sample, but the strongest difference between samples is in continuity of activity among those 
supporting nomination losers. In the caucus samples, Democrats active for Tsongas or for other 
Democratic losers were almost as likely to participate for the Clinton-Gore ticket as spring Clinton 
activists. Bush Republicans were only about 10% more involved for Bush-Quayle in the fall than 
Buchanan activists. Given the acrimony of the nomination contests, this is impressive. 

Although less than 4% of either party’s caucus participants were active for the Perot- 
Stockdale ticket, over 40% of caucus attenders active for Perot in the spring continued to work for 


Perot in the fall. With no prospect of a Perot victory by November, early Perot support among 


caucus participants might have been expected to evaporate by election day. His staying power among 


highly partisan caucus attenders is surprising. 


Multivariate Analysis 


21 
We lump the contenders other than Tsongas together to conserve cases and because Tsongas was a relatively moderate 
alternative to Clinton and the rest of the field. 
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TABLE 13 


GEWERAL ELECTION ACTIVITY BY PRIOR ACTIVITY AND EXPECTED PEROT VOTE 


PEROT SAMPLE CAUCUS SAMPLE 


Active for Active for Active for Active for Active for Active for 
Perot- Bush-Quayle Clinton-Gore Perot- Bush-Quayle Clinton-Gore 
Stockdaie Stockdale (Reps only) (Dems only) 


PRE-CONVENTION ACTIVITY 


Active for Perot 
Not Active for Perot 


Active for Bush 
Not Active for Bush 


Active for Buchanan 
Net Active for 
Buchanan 


Active for Clinton 
Not Active for Clinton 


Active for Tsongas 
Not Active for Tsongas 


Active for Other Dems 
Not Active for Other 
Dems 


1988 ACTIVITY 


Active for Dukakis- 
Bentsen 

Not Active for 
Dukakis-Bentsen 


Active for Bush- 
Quayle 

Not Active for Bush- 
Quayle 


Note: Approximate N for Perot sample is 900, for Democratic caucus attenders, N=739; Republicans N=369. 
** No direct comparison available. 


~ 
: 
70.5% 9.7% 18.1% 41.5% 25.0% 46.0% 
22.9% 18.8% 30.1% 1.8% 69.9% 74.8% 
a 46.0% 57.0% 2.0% 2.1% 83.6% NA 
58.4% 7.0% 23.8% 6.5% 19.4% NA 
73.5% 24.5% 6.1% 6.7% 73.3% NA 
56.2% 11.6% 22.4% 3.0 67.8% NA 
P| 33.5% 2.4% 70.1% 1.7% NA 87.8% 
62.2% 14.4% 11.1% 6.4% NA 57.3% 
60.0% 8.2% 42.4% 8.1% NA 79.0% 2 
56.8% 12.7% 19.4% 3.6% NA 72.9% 
62.4% 9.9% 30.7% 4.9% NA 81.0% 
56.5% 12.6% 20.4% 3.4% NA 69.5% 
46.3% 4.1% 53.7% 
61.1% 31.3% 13.3% 
55.9% 6.8% 23.9% 


Multivariate analysis can provide additional support for the participation effects we suspect 
were present in the 1992 campaign. For example, if issue or candidate preferences of activists 
motivated them to participate for Perot in the pre-convention period, and these same variables 
continued to motivate their participation in the fall, we could not say that participation had an 
independent effect. The full model (not shown) includes demographics, issue preferences, candidate 
evaluations, group participation, alienation, and party identification as control variables in order to 
isolate the independent effects of participation.” 

Table 14 presents the unstandardized regression coefficients showing the effects of spring 
activity on general election activity for the Perot and caucus samples, and it reinforces the bivariate 
results. Two points stand out: First, the carryover effect of nomination activity for nomination 
winners on general election activity are strong in all three samples. Second, there are striking 


differences across the samples in the effects for nomination losers. Among Republican caucus 


participants, nomination activity for Buchanan affected Bush-Quayle activity strongly, but in the Perot 


sample the effect of Bush nomination activity on participation for Bush-Quayle was more than twice 
as strong as Buchanan activity, although both were significant. 

For the Democrats, differences in nomination loser effects are even more striking. In the 
caucus sample there is very little difference in the carryover effects of nomination activity for Clinton, 
Tsongas or other Democratic challengers. All three coefficients are strong and highly significant. In 
the Perot sample, on the other hand, the coefficient for Tsongas activity on Clinton general election 
activity is insignificant. For the other challengers the effect is significant, but it is less than a third 
the level of Clinton nomination activity effect. 

The Perot campaign apparently offered an alternative to supporters of losing candidates in 
1992, at least among potential activists in his cause. To see how, we return to an analysis of the 


effects of expectations about Perot’s fall vote. 


22 full analysis would have to take into account the indirect effects of the variables in the model on fall campaign 
participation. In this preliminary report, we concentrate on participation effects and we employ the other variables to 
specify the analysis. Demographic variables include age, sex, education, military service and religiosity, and we include 
four clusters of issues identified through a principal components analysis to reduce the number of issue items in the analysis. 
The other independent variables are those presented in Table 12. 
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[Table 14 Here] 


Candidate Chances Revisited 

We found a simple, direct effect of the expected vote for Perot on voting choice consistent 
with the idea that the more viable Perot’s candidacy was perceived to be, the greater the probability 
of a Perot vote. We have seen in Table 12 that there is a strong bivariate effect of Perot’s expected 
vote on activism for Perot, an effect that holds up in multivariate analysis of Perot activism. In the 
case of activity, we hypothesize that activists who supported nomination losers transferred their 
energies to the Perot campaign if they thought Perot’s chances in the fall campaign were good. 
Those supporting nomination losers who saw Perot’s candidacy as having little or no electoral payoff 
would be much less likely to transfer their loyalties outside their party to Perot. They, we argue, 
should be more constrained by the logic of a two-candidate race. That is, they were active for the 
winning candidate in their own party because they found the opposition objectionable. Moreover, 
because they saw Perot as a weak candidate, their activity would have been “wasted" on his 
campaign. Therefore, much as we have found in past two-party races, they transfer their activity to 
their party’s candidate even though they opposed him during the nomination campaign. 

In order to test this argument, we present (in Table 15) interactions between activity and 


viability, which capture the conditional nature of activity for the party’s nominee in a three-party 


race.~ Consider first the equation explaining activity for Bush-Quayle in the Perot sample. 


Thinking that Perot was viable depressed the effect of Buchanan nomination activity on Bush general 
election support. In other words, the perception that Perot was a reasonably strong candidate meant 


that Buchanan activists from the nomination round were much less active for their party’s ticket in the 


23To create the interaction terms, we dichotomize expected Perot vote at 20% or more, and multiply it times the spring 
activity measures. The main effects for spring activity apply to those thinking Perot would get less than 20% of the vote 
(coded "0"), and the sum of the main effects coefficient and the interactive effects coefficient gives the effect for those more 
optimistic about Perot’s prospects. The coefficient for the interaction term captures the difference in activity between the 
two groups. We have experimented with other cut-points in dichotomizing vote expectations with no effect on the 
substantive conclusions from our analysis. We chose 20% because that was the approximate cross-over point for the Perot 
sample in voting for Perot (see Figure 2). We cannot run the interactive model on the caucus sample because our caucus 
survey was a post-election wave only, when questions about expected candidate vote were not possible. 
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TABLE 14 


THE EFFECTS OF NOMINATION ACTIVITY ON GENERAL ELECTION ACTIVITY 


PEROT SAMPLE” CAUCUS SAMPLES” 
Activity for Activity for Activity for Activity for Activity for 
Perot-Stockdale Bush-Quayle Clinton-Gore Clinton-Gore Bush-Quayle 
{Dems only) (Reps only) 
b sig b sig b sig b sig 


Buchanan .000 baad we we 473 -000 
Activity 


Bush ‘ .000 .637 
Activity 


Clinton 
Activity 


Tsongas .191 
Activity 


Other Dems -159 
Activity 


Spring -460 
Perot Activity 


Adjusted -465 -404 -442 -485 -641 


Note: The full model included a variety of independent variables not listed here (issues, demographics, candidate 
evaluation, etc.) As we are interested primarily in the effects of the activity measures, we present those estimates here. 
Nomination activity for candidates of the relevant party only are included for the Democratic and Republican caucus sampies. 
*N=599 °N for Democrats is 289, for Republicans, 252. 


fall. Indeed, the effect of Buchanan nomination activity on Bush-Quayle activity for those seeing 
Perot as viable approaches zero because the interaction term almost exactly cancels out the "main 
effect" of Buchanan activity (b = .301 - .297 = .004; NS). Of course, the main effect captures the 


carryover from Buchanan activity to Bush-Quayle among those who expected Perot’s vote total in the 


fall to be small. The strong and significant positive effect is exactly consistent with our hypothesis: 


potential Perot activists who supported Buchanan and expected Perot to do poorly temained with their 
party and transferred their active support to their ticket. 

Our hypothesis related only to nomination losers, but expectations about the Perot vote had a 
significant dampening effect among nomination backers of George Bush as well. Although those who 
thought Perot would do well continued to be active for Bush, the effect is much weaker than for those 
with low expectations for Perot. This effect among Bush backers in the nomination round is 
surprising, but it is probably unique to our sample of potential Perot activists. They doubtless 
preferred Bush to Buchanan for the GOP nomination, but with the option of Perot their enthusiasm 
for him waned. 

[Table 15 Here] 

The regression explaining Clinton-Gore general election activity further supports our 
hypothesis. For Tsongas activists pessimistic about Perot’s fall vote, Tsongas activity has an 
insignificant but positive effect on Clinton-Gore activity, but the effect of optimism about Perot is to 
reverse the sign and increase the magnitude (coefficient for the interaction is -.266; p< .03). For this 
group the more activity for Tsongas the less activity for Clinton-Gore (b = -.206; p < .13). The 
effects are less strong for the other Democratic challengers, but the effect of Perot viability is to 
offset a significant positive carryover among those who thought Perot’s vote would be low. Finally, 
unlike the Bush results, the main effect of Clinton activity is very strong and is not offset at all among 
Clinton backers who judged Perot’s vote in the fall to be high. 

The Perot equation in Table 15 shows that the translation from spring Perot activity to Perot- 
Stockdale activity were significantly affected by expectations of Perot’s chances. Among those in the 


Perot sample who thought Perot was not viable, the effect of spring activity on general election 
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TABLE 15 


A_REEXAMINATION OF ACTIVITY EFFECTS WITH EXPECTATION INTERACTIONS 


PEROT SAMPLE* 
Activity for Activity for Activity for 
Perot-Stockdale Bush-Quayle Clinton-Gore 


sig b Sig b sig 
Buchanan 985 -301 .000 
Activity 


Buchanan .209 436 -.297 .008 
Interaction 


Bush -.136 .159 -552 .000 
Activity 


Bush -121 .570 
Interaction 


Clinton .083 
Activity 


Clinton - 
Interaction 


Tsongas 
Activity 


Tsongas .203 
Interaction 


Other Dems rot 
Activity 


Other Dems 
Interaction 

Spring -406 
Perot Activity 

Spring -122 


Perot Interaction 


Adjusted .467 


Note: The full model included a variety of independent variables not listed here (issues, demographics, candidate 
evaluation, etc.) As we are interested primarily in the effects of the activity measures, we present those estimates here. 
Nomination activity for candidates of the relevant party only are included for the Democratic and Republican caucus samples. 
*N=599 


.000 -006 -694 .030 .218 
.019 -.006 .781 -.064 145 
-427 -465 


activity is strong, and if he was considered viable, the carryover effect increases significantly by .122 
to .528. As expected, spring Perot support had virtually no effect on either Clinton-Gore or Bush- 
Quayle general election activity, whether or not Perot was viewed as viable. 

Just because Tsongas or Buchanan activists were less likely to work for their respective party 
nominees does not mean that they would transfer that effort directly into the Perot campaign. An 
alternative would be to sit out the election, in which case we would conclude that the effect of the 


Perot candidacy was to discourage potential Bush and Clinton backers rather than experiencing a 


direct benefit in his own campaign. The impact of Buchanan nomination activity on Perot-Stockdale 


activity increased among those who saw Perot as viable, as did that for Tsongas. Neither of these 
effects reaches conventional levels of statistical significance (although both interaction coefficients 
exceed .2), but both mirror the effects in the candidates’ respective parties. With a viable Perot, 
activity for both Buchanan and Tsongas translated less readily into activity for their respective party 
nominees, and more strongly into Perot activity. 

In sum, the analysis of nomination activists in the Perot sample supports our claim that Perot 
drained support from the two party’s candidates among those who backed nomination competitors. 
These loser backers may be thought of as wary but potential supporters of a party’s nominee. Our 
past research in two-party races shows thai they gravitate to the ticket at almost the same rate as 
backers of the nomination winner (cf. Atkeson, 1993). But the presence of a viable third-party 
candidate apparently can alter the calculus for these activists.* We can only be sure this holds 
among those with a positive interest in Perot (i. e. our Perot sample), but for these, the presence of a 
viable Perot alternative gave pause to those who had worked for Buchanan and Tsongas. Although 
this did not always translate directly into Perot activity, it had an adverse affect on Bush and Clinton 


support. 


Our data from 1980 do not allow us to replicate the analysis with John Anderson because we had no measure of 
expected Anderson vote. However, we do find in 1980 that significant numbers of loser backers in both parties migrated to 
the Anderson option (Stone, 1984). 
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CONCLUSION 

The 1992 campaign offers scholars a rich and challenging opportunity to assess processes of 
party and electoral change. The Perot movement tapped into processes of party dealignment and 
disenchantment long underway in the electorate. Surely it also had its own independent effect on 
these processes. Indeed, at this writing Perot is still a visible participant in national policy debates 
and his organization shows signs of continued life, possibly as a third party. One question of obvious 
interest to observers of American politics is where the Perot movement is headed. Are its claims to 
be a continuing force in national politics overstated political rhetoric, or might something like a third 
party emerge? 

We can only speculate about the future consequences of the Perot movement. One piece of 
data we have from our survey results from a question about respondents’ expectations about their own 
future involvement. Although these answers are not certain predictions of what respondents will in 
fact do, they are an important indication of their state of mind after the campaign was over. As 
Table 15 shows, about 20 percent of the sample declared their intention of working in a third party, 
and another 37 percent indicated an interest in continued political involvement, although “not within 


any party." Only about 13 percent said they would drop out of political activity altogether. 
Moreover, note that there is a relationship between what respondents said they would do in the future 
and what they did in the 1992 election. The percentage saying they intended to not be involved with 
political work is almost three times as high for those not active in 1992 as for those active in any of 
the other campaigns. In fact only about 10% of those active for any ticket expect to be uninvolved 


politically in the future. On the other hand, by far the highest percentage saying they would work 


within a third party comes from the Perot-Stockdale activists group. These findings suggest that for 


most of the Perot sample, their involvement was a positive experience and an active constituency for 


his continued involvement exists. 
[Table 16 Here] 
Our research so far suggests that whether the Perot movement can continue depends heavily 


upon two variables: the visible involvement of Perot himself, and his ability to maintain an image as 
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TABLE 16 


PROSPECTIVE FUTURE POLITICAL ACTIVITY (PEROT SAMPLE ONLY) 


1992 ACTIVITY 


Not For Perot- For Bush- For Clinton- 
Full Sample Active Stockdale Quayle Gore 


WORK WITHIN DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY 


WORK WITHIN REPUBLICAN 
PARTY 


WORK WITHIN THIRD PARTY 


WORK, HOWEVER NOT WITHIN 
ANY PARTY 


WILL NOT BE INVOLVED 
WITH POLITICAL WORK 


UNSURE 


Sample N = 912. 


~ 
6.0% 2.9% 1.3% 22.3% 
ee 20.2 6.9 33.4 7.0 2.7 
33.35 36.5 39.4 44.6 
20.7 18.9 23.9 20.3 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


a viable and attractive competitor. We found that the issue base for Perot support both in the national 
electorate and in the sample of potential activists was not especially well defined or consistent. Most 
of Perot’s backing appears to be tied much more to positive evaluations of the man than to the issues 
he stood for. Doubtless there was a more general attachment to his style, especially his attack on the 
party system and "politics as usual." His appeal was also linked to his ability to draw attention to 
deficit reduction and balancing the budget. 

But for much of his campaign, Ross Perot was not aggressive in laying out detailed plans to 
solve the problems he kept emphasizing. In the long run, his ability to build his appeal will probably 
depend on the other two parties’ willingness to address his agenda, and the success of the Clinton 
administration in addressing the nation’s economic difficulties. But Ross Perot’s resources are 
formidable. He attracted a large and active following as an independent candidate, and he appears 
capable of maintaining a place in the limelight after the presidential campaign. And of course, he has 
a lot of money to spend on his own behalf. These resources are important because of the logic of 
three-candidate races, as we have seen. Potential activists (and, we strongly suspect, potential voters) 
must be convinced that an independent candidate has a viable chance in the general election campaign. 
Viability may not mean electability. Voters may have been less concerned that Perot would win than 
they were that he would be heard. Collectively, by giving him almost 20 percent of the popular vote 
and by mobilizing on his behalf in unprecedented numbers, voters in 1992 made certain that Ross 
Perot would be heard. 

Perhaps the most enduring legacy of Perot’s campaign will be not the formation of a third 
"force" in electoral politics, but a shake-up of the existing two-party system. Political parties are 
remarkably adaptive and resilient institutions. Perot forced them to pay attention to issues they might 
otherwise rather ignore. Certainly his movement attracted partisans as well as independents, and his 
campaign socialized them to political activity in a way that is likely to endure. Although they 
expressed considerable doubt about partisan institutions and their representatives in 1992, they also 


expressed a willingness to continue their involvement. If Perot succeeded in changing the individuals 


he drew into his campaign as much as he changed electoral politics in 1992, his legacy is likely to 
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endure even if his personal cause does not. 
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The Politics of Legislative Term Limitations: 
A Comparison of Four States 


Abstract 


The legislative term limitation movement has emerged as the political phenomenon of the 
1990s. The movement has evolved since Oklahoma voters approved the first statewide term limit 
initiative in 1990. In November of 1992, voters in 14 states approved initiatives, primarily 
directed at limiting congressional tenure. This paper analyzes the development of the movement 
by examining a purposive sample of campaigns from the first and second phases, as well as a 
transition campaign. The campaigns examined are from the states of Oklahoma, Washington, 
Florida, and Michigan. Findings suggest that the term limit phenomenon is a political movement 
with leadership vested in self-selected entrepreneurs. Normative questions are raised about the 
role of average Americans in the movement and whether or not the movement is developing too 
rapidly. 


The Politics of Legislative Term Limitations: 
A Comparison of Four States’ 


The drive to enact legislative term limitations has emerged as the political phenomenon 
of the 1990’s. Observers were caught off guard when, in 1990, voters in Oklahoma and 
California approved initiatives to limit the tenure of their state legislators and Coiorado voters 
approved a measure limiting their congressional delegation (Copeland and Rausch 1991). The 
failure of a term limit initiative in Washington state in 1991 did not weaken the drive for term 
limits, but it helped in developing techniques for examining term limit campaigns (see, for 
example, Olson 1992). In November 1992, term limits, now primarily targeted at Congress’, 
were approved by the voters of 14 states, including California, Florida, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Washington. 

With the immense popularity of term limits among the American electorate, the literature 
examining the issue is burgeoning. Much of this literature attempts to understand the potential 
consequences of term limits (e.g. Thompson and Moncrief 1993; Copeland 1992; Price 1992; 
Moncrief, et al 1992; Copeland and Rausch 1991, 17-25). The number of legal analyses of term 
limits also is growing (e.g. DeCarli 1993; Safranek 1993; Eid and Kolbe 1992; Kovacevich 
1992). 

While the literature is growing, few observers have attempted to look into the politics of 
the state term limit initiative campaigns. After 1992, there are 17 campaign experiences 
(Washington and California each had two campaigns) to examine. How have the campaigns 
changed as the term limit movement became national (see Rothenberg 1992)? A close 
examination of the campaigns provides the observer with information on the locus of leadership 
in the term limit movement as well as insights to inform studies of other "national" movements 
(i.e. school voucher initiatives, anti-gay rights initiatives, tax limitation initiatives). Finally, when 
one recognizes that term limitation is far from a new idea (see Richardson 1991), a close, 
comparative examination of the state campaigns can begin to provide answers to the question: 
to what can the success of term limits be attributed? 


Selecting Cases 


This paper examines the process and politics leading to the adoption of term limits in four 
states: Oklahoma, Washington, Michigan, and Florida.’ The first section of the paper comprises 


'The following paper is drawn from a longer examination of legislative term limitations. 


"Of the 14 states with term limit initiatives on the ballot in 1992, two only included 
limitations for their congressional delegation. Legislative and state executive term limits had 
been approved in California in 1990. In North Dakota, setting term limits for members of the 
state legislature would have required an amendment to the state constitution and more signatures 
on petitions. Congressional term limits were passed by statute, which requires fewer signatures. 


*Tim Purdy, Director of Pennsylvanians for Term Limits and early term limit operative in 
Michigan, suggested that I look at California, Michigan, Ohio, and Washington, for this paper. 
After I remarked that California’s campaign would be a paper by itself, he replaced that state 


a 
‘ 


the descriptive facts of the campaigns in each of the states. The term limit "histories" are 
followed by an analytic section in which generalizations are drawn. It may seem difficult to 
draw generalizations from as few cases as four states, but the reader should be aware that this 
paper is implicitly informed by data collected from other states. 

The cases were selected purposely in order to achieve a look at the term limit movement 
at different points in its history. Oklahoma was the first state to experience a statewide initiative 
campaign on term limits and even though only state legislators were limited, the campaign offers 
important insights.* Washington’s experience is important because two campaigns were waged, 
it was the only state where a term limit initiative failed to be approved, and I consider it the first 
state with a significant amount of outside assistance. Michigan illustrates the role of outside 
assistance on a statewide campaign. Florida, which was the most indigenous of all of the 14 
campaigns in 1992, provides the observer with a glimpse at some of the differences between the 
national groups which have emerged as powerful actors in the term limit movement. 

At a basic level, the descriptive section will provide the reader with background 
information. A secondary objective of the project from which this paper is drawn is to collect 
and record the history of the term limit movement in order to compare it to future movements 
which rely on citizen initiatives to meet their objectives. Speaking on a panel at the 1993 annual 
meeting of the Western Political Science Association, David Magleby identified several trends 
in Current initiative politics. Initiatives are becoming more professional with a greater use of 
initiative consultants and petition management companies. He has found that money is very 
important in issue development and maintenance. His most interesting point concerned the 
process of networking where activists from one state help activists in another campaign for the 
same issue. Several other observers reported a networking process at work in term limits and 
in other issues. Some of these observers attributed nefarious motives to these networks. Has the 
degree of networking increased as the term limit movement matures? 


The Concept of Movement 


Before launching an examination of the various stages of the term limit "movement," one 
must be comfortable with the definition of movement. Even though the term limitation 
phenomenon has been identified as a movement by the popular press, there is little consensus on 
how it resembles previous movements in American history. Most of the research on movements 
has been the purview of sociology. Political science has shown little interest in the study of 
movements, primarily owing to the institutional paradigm which holds sway in the discipline. 
Baer and Bositis (1993, 156) present a definition of movement useful for this analysis: 


with Missouri. This may be an important point that only those states where term limits met a 
fairly strong level of opposition are worthy of study. 


*Phil Handy, Orlando businessman and leader of Florida’s term limit campaign, remarked in 
an interview that he does not count Oklahoma among the states with term limits. According to 
his reckoning, Colorado is the first term limit state. 


[it] is more than a trend that is the result of many similar but independent actions. 
A movement requires the organized, collective action of large numbers of people 
who, working together, seek some sort of institutional change. 


The authors go on to define four types of movements, one of which are political 
movements. Using accepted social science theory, Baer and Bositis develop a list of 
characteristics. McCarthy and Zald (1973; 1977) suggest that political movements can be defined 
by resource mobilization theory (RMT). According to resource mobilization theory, there is a 
corps of professional organizers who work to alter political processes in the favor of 
disadvantaged groups, an adequate description of many of the term limit activists. From the 
work of Vogel (1980, 607), the corps of professional organizers can be considered part of a 
"public interest movement." The organizations which comprise a public interest movement 
usually are "checkbook" organizations with membership indicated only by contribution (see Berry 
1984). 

Baer and Bositis continue to describe how political movements differ from social 
movements like women’s rights, civil rights, and, to a certain degree, the New Christian Right 
movement. The scholars argue that: 


Political movements do not advocate a philosophy or way of life 
demanding change in the private sphere -of nonparticipants. 

Political movements have a truncated political organization . . . , organized 
by an entrepreneur -- a single, self-selected leader who has undertaken the 
personal costs of organization. 

Political movements do not demand a personal transformation among their 
participants. 

Political movements do not socialize conflict[;] . . . do not wish to expand 
the scope of government action to restrict the influence of private interests (Baer 
and Bositis 1993, 163-165). 


The term limitation phenomenon is a political movement. The following section provides 
a descriptive review of the term limit campaigns in each of the four states examined. The reader 
should keep the four characteristics of political movements in mind when reviewing the 
campaigns. 
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Four (or Five) Samples of Term Limit Campaigns 
Oklahoma: "Governor ..., We Want to Beat Them."* 


The year 1990 was an important one in the history of the state legislature in Oklahoma. 
On September 18, voters decided that the tenure of their elected representatives and senators 
needed to be limited. This section examines the process through which the first state-wide term 
limitation initiative was enacted. 

When Oklahoma voters approved State Question 632 (SQ 632) in 1990, term limitation 
was far from a new idea (see Petracca 1992; Beyle 1992; Richardson 1991; Benjamin 1985). As 
Richardson (1991) documents, there have been many proposals to limit the terms of legislators 
(particularly Members of Congress), but none have ever reached fruition. The novelty of 
legislative term limitations in Oklahoma stems from the fact that term limits were enacted, not 
as a result of the legislative process, but through direct democracy. By approving SQ 632, 
Oklahoma voters were indicating that they believed the legislature had become too powerful, a 
judgment usually reserved for the executive. 

Tulsa businessman Lloyd Noble II had "often thought . . . that we [Oklahomans] could 
limit our state legislators via the initiative-petition process." In 1989, when a blue-ribbon 
commission appointed by the governor to recommend changes in the state constitution failed to 
consider term limits, Noble decided to take a deeper look into the concept. He commissioned 
Cole Hargrave Snodgrass & Associates, a political consulting firm in Oklahoma City, to conduct 
a poll of Oklahomans. The goal of the survey was to determine the level of popular support for 
term limits. Since there was overwhelming support, Noble decided to begin an initiative effort 
(Noble 1992, 24). 

The process that resulted in the first state legislative term limits began in the fall of 1989 
when Noble (on September 14) filed a petition with the Oklahoma Secretary of State to limit the 
length of service Oklahoma legislators to twelve years. The petition also stipulated that these 
twelve years could be served in either chamber or both. For example, a member of the state 
house could serve 4 years in that body and seek election to the state senate where he or she 
would be able to serve only 8 more years (McGuigan 1991; Copeland and Rausch 1991). 

The question was carefully drafted by "a former legislator, a current legislator - both 
attorneys - and a personal friend who was also the personal attorney for the late Senator Bartlett" 
(Noble 1992, 24). Tom Cole, the president of Cole Hargrave Snodgrass & Associates and former 
executive director of the National Republican Congressional Committee, relates that in drafting 
the question, the lawyers took several factors into account. First, the question had to conform 
to the "single-subject rule." The results of the survey were taken into account; although there 
was support for term limits of eight or even six years, almost everyone favored at least 12 years. 
The question "could not include federal offices because it might anger popular politicians" like 
U. S. Senator David Boren, who was serving his third term, and U. S. Senator Don Nickles, who 


*The information about the Oklahoma campaign is drawn largely from a work by Copeland 
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was going to announce his intent to run for a third term. Had the question included federal 
offices in such a way as to not violate the single-subject rule, the drafters were concerned about 
having Senators Boren and Nickles oppose the measure, according to Cole. 

With the question drafted, Noble’s organization was able to collect signatures. Paid 
collectors were able to gather the second highest number of signatures on an initiative petition 
in the prescribed ninety-day period. The signatures were certified by the Secretary of State and 
the certification was validated by the state Supreme Court (Noble 1992, 24-25). 

After the signatures on the petitions were validated, Noble persuaded Republican 
Governor Henry Bellmon, a supporter of term limits, to place the question on the primary run-off 
ballot in September, 1990. Both men wanted to avoid the general election clutter and 
distractions, but of more importance was the desire to have Oklahoma be the first state to enact 
term limits. Noble recalls telling Governor Bellmon, "Governor, [term limits in] Colorado and 
California are going to be on the ballot in November [1990]. We want to beat them" (Noble 
1992, 26).° 

On September 18, 1990, Oklahoma became the first state to enact term limits. Voters 
approved the measure by a margin of almost two-to-one.’ Most of the credit for the initiative’s 
success can be credited to Noble and, perhaps, a disgruntled electorate upset over the 
heavyhanded way their legislature flaunted constitutional directives. Copeland (1992) and Rausch 
(1992) argue that support for term limits in 1990 was linked to support for an initiative approved 
in 1990 mandating the beginning and ending dates of each legislative session. 

Noble, whose family is known throughout the state for their philanthropic efforts, is a 
Republican who once ran unsuccessfully for a seat in the state House. The pro-term limit effort 
was spearheaded by an informal organization, Oklahomans for Legislative Reform, that was 
bankrolled primarily by Noble and other members of his family. The total budget for the 
campaign including advertising was $220,000, most of which was collected from individuals 
(Noble 1992, 32). Financial records on file at the Oklahoma Ethics Commission show that most 
of the money was raised in-state. Cleta Deatherage Mitchell, a former Oklahoma legislator and 
current director of the Term Limits Legal Institute, discloses that Noble went into debt financing 
the measure, debt which he had not expected given the overwhelming popular support for the 
measure. 

Noble’s organization was bi-partisan as most of the Republican minority in the state 
legislature and a number of key Democrats, including former Governor Raymond Gary, 
enthusiastically supported the idea (Copeland 1992; McGuigan 1991, 10-11). Simultaneously, 
Democratic gubernatorial candidate David Walters, while not specifically endorsing Noble’s 
proposal, implied support and ran his own successful campaign against "professional 
politicians."* During his campaign, Walters ran a commercial attacking professional politicians. 


°Rob Martindale, "Noble Beats Establishment to Win Term Limits," Tulsa World, 21 October 
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Had it not been for the free advertising term limits received from Walters, Mitchell believes the 
Campaign would have had to spend more. 

Noble encountered less enthusiasm for his proposal from an interesting segment of the 
Oklahoma population. Many corporate leaders gave lip-service to his initiative but failed to 
provide any substantial resources. He indicated that while many chief executive officers liked 
the idea, their government affairs staffs cautioned against active support or financial 
contributions. According to Noble, the government affairs "people" did not want "to offend the 
legislature."” 

Noble did find an enthusiastic supporter in one businessman, media tycoon Edward L. 
Gaylord. Among other holdings, Gaylord owns the Oklahoma Publishing Company (OPUBCO), 
the parent company of the state’s largest newspaper the Daily Oklahoman. Gaylord, a billionaire, 
has been labelled "the richest and arguably the most powerful person in the state" (Morgan, et 
al 1991, 4-6). The government affairs staff at OPUBCO did not have to worry about angering 
the legislature because the body is frequently the subject of front-page editorials in the paper. 
OPUBCO and Gaylord gave large financial contributions to Noble’s efforts and the Daily 
Oklahoman displayed its support editorially (Rausch 1992, 6). 

Public opinion data presents a measure of mass support for term limitations. McGuigan 
(1991, 7) notes that "the concept [of term limits] was never weaker in public opinion polls than 
the two-to-one margin it garnered on [election day]." Survey data supports that contention. 
Noble’s original survey showed a better than four-to-one advantage and a survey of Oklahoma 
residents taken in advance of the election found similarly strong support coupled with limited 
variation across demographic categories. County-level analysis of the vote for term limits 
suggests that demographic characteristics had little effect on support for term limits (see Rausch 
1992). 

Almost no opposition emerged to challenge the initiative. A group calling itself "The 
Committee to Protect the Rights of Oklahoma Voters in Elections" (PROVE) emerged less than 
a week before the election. Its leadership included Jim Frasier, a Tulsa attorney and the former 
state chair of the Democratic Party, and Glo Henley, former executive director of the state 
Democratic Party. The organization could muster little effective opposition.'° Some minimal 
Opposition to the initiative came from current members of the state legislature.'' Former 
Speaker of the U. S. House of Representatives Carl Albert was the most visible politician who 
opposed the initiative, but Copeland (1992, 142) claims that Albert’s efforts may have been "too 
little, too late." 

With the initiative successfully approved by Oklahoma voters, Lloyd Noble had made his 
mark. Less than a year later, he directed a group called "Oklahomans for State Question 640" 
which raised money and campaigned for the passage of a proposal commonly called the "no 
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taxation without a vote of the people" initiative. He was also successful with this initiative (see 
Rausch 1992). 

Several insights emerge with a close examination of the history of term limits in 
Oklahoma. First, almost every part of the process involved Oklahomans. Noble is an 
Oklahoman who previously had campaigned unsuccessfully for the state house. To conduct the 
survey which resulted in his decision to campaign for term limits, he chose an Oklahoma City 
political consulting firm. He relied on two Oklahoma lawyers, State Senator Gary Gardenhire 
of Norman and attorney Wilson Wallace of Ardmore, to write the initiative (see McGuigan 1991, 
11). Almost all of the money spent in the campaign was raised from Oklahoma sources with 
almost no assistance from outside and no help from national term limit groups. The second 
factor is that Noble wanted the initiative to succeed and attract attention from across the country. 
His initial survey showed that limits of eight or even six years could pass, but twelve-year limits 
were shown to be more easily approved. Noble relates that he "very much wanted it [the limit] 
to be retroactive," but was talked out of that strategy with good reason (Noble 1992, 24). The 
initiative was simple and clear with no loopholes other than the "grandfather" clause, and it met 
the legal requirement of dealing only with one subject. Noble wanted Oklahoma to be first and 
it was. 


Washington: "Second Time A Charm."” 


If we divide the term limit movement into phases, the campaign which culminated in the 
only defeat of a state-wide initiative in 1991 would fall uncomfortably into the transition between 
the first and second phases. The first phase includes Oklahoma, Colorado, and California, 
grouped together not only because the campaigns ended in 1990, but also owing to several 
important characteristics. The first three campaigns took place with little coordination between 
activists, there was little outside assistance provided to the campaigns (compared to more recent 
efforts), and there was a clear perception that it was the people of Oklahoma, Colorado, and 
California, who desired to limit their elected legislators. The first campaign in Washington is 
different. The term limit activists learned much from the campaign and by 1992, Washington’s 
experiences falls cleanly into the second phase. 

Sherry Bockwinkel, a liberal and Democratic activist, began the movement to place a term 
limit proposal on the Washington ballot by drafting the proposal, allegedly, in her Tacoma living 
room.'* Struble (1993, 4) reports that several term limit groups were organized in Washington 
in late 1990 and early 1991, with LIMIT (Legislative Initiative Mandating Incumbent Terms) 
being the most successful. The core group in LIMIT consisted of several members of Mike 
Collier’s campaign staff. Collier was a liberal Democrat defeated in a primary attempt to unseat 
U. S. Representative Norm Dicks, a more conservative Democratic incumbent (Struble 1993, 4; 
Olson 1992, 70-71). According to Olson, Bockwinkel emerged from Collier’s unsuccessful 
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campaign frustrated at the lack of attention paid to a challenger in a primary election. The 
League of Women Voters refused to invite Collier to debate Representative Dicks. 

Although Bockwinkel has emerged as the key proponent in the Washington campaign, 
LIMIT was organized with a steering committee. The committee included Bockwinkel, who soon 
became LIMIT’s executive director, Gene Morain, "a retired businessman who provided seed 
money [and] served as treasurer," and Professor Robert Struble, noted for his research and 
advocacy of rotation for legislators (Struble 1993, 4; Struble and Jahre 1991; Struble 1979-1980). 
According to Struble, there were never more than 30 members of the committee (Struble 1993, 
4). Struble (1993, 9-10) offers a description of LIMIT valuable in defining the group as part of 
a political movement: 


Until 1993, LIMIT was a corporation whose original officers had sole legal 
control, and the steering committee was largely an advisory panel with no real 
power; it met at the beck and call of Bockwinkel. The steering committee did 
provide a wider access to volunteers, some ideas, and the appearance of 
democracy -- notwithstanding that its decisions could be overridden by the core 
group, none of whom was ever elected since I [Struble] began working with 
LIMIT in December 1990 (italics mine). 


LIMIT was unlike term limit groups in the rest of the nation in its primary control by 
liberal activists. It also developed the initiative language in a manner far different from other 
states. It was decided by the steering committee whose members did not always agree in the 
form term limits would take in Washington. Struble recalls that, in 1991, there was some dispute 
over the feature which marked the eventual LIMIT proposal, the retroactivity clause. Not all 
committee members, primarily Morain, thought removing all incumbents within two years was 
going to benefit the state (Struble 1993, 8-9). Unfortunately for LIMIT and the eventually 
unsuccessful initiative, retroactivity was a term limit innovation whose time had not come. 

Interests from outside of Washington made an appearance early in the process. In 
December of 1990, Bockwinkel and Morain attended a conference sponsored by Citizens for 
Congressional Reform (CCR) and Americans to Limit Congressional Terms (ALCT) and held 
in San Jose, California.'* At the conference, they learned about term limit activities from 
activists in other states (Olson 1992, 71). 

In January of 1991, LIMIT released the wording of its initiative and began collecting 
signatures. It was at this point when the perception of the term limit campaign began to change. 
In contrast to the states which had previously enacted term limits, Bockwinkel initially 
encountered some difficulty in collecting the signatures needed to get the initiative on the ballot. 
In March, a delegation of national term limit activists visited Bockwinkel. The group included 
Cleta Mitchell, representing ALCT, LaDonna Lee, a founder of ALCT, and Shari Williams, 
executive director of Americans Back In Charge and successful term limit activist in Colorado. 


“The history and role of Citizens for Congressional Reform and Americans to Limit 
Congressional Terms are examined in detail in the larger work from which this paper is drawn. 
Other groups involved in term limits also are examined. 


By April, CCR began making monetary contributions. CCR was an outgrowth of Washington, 
DC-based Citizens for a Sound Economy, whose board members "range from conservative 
Republicans to libertarians" (Olson 1992, 73). CCR went on to contribute large sums of money 
to the term limit effort in Washington. Olson (1992, Table 4-1) records that CCR contributed 
$176,970.89 to LIMIT from April 1991 through July 8, 1991. CCR also hired National Voter 
Outreach, an initiative consulting firm from California, to collect signatures. 

Struble observes that "often an election campaign is decided more by perception than 
reality" (1993, 7). This was certainly the case in the campaign on Initiative 553 (1-553), the 
number given tu the LIMIT proposal by the Washington Secretary of State. With the assistance 
of CCR and National Voter Outreach, enough signatures were collected to get the initiative on 
the ballot in November of 1991. The campaign, unlike those in other states, was marked by a 
number of perception problems. Friction developed between the liberal LIMIT organization and 
the much more conservative CCR (see Olson 1992). CCR ran what could be considered a 
separate campaign loosely coordinated with LIMIT’s activities. 

Even with the retroactivity clause, opponents had a difficult time getting organized. The 
state’s congressional delegation did not want to participate in attacking what was apparently a 
popular movement within Washington. In October, the Tacoma Morning News ran an 
investigative story on the sources of funding for the term limit campaign (Olson 1992, 80). This 
was the beginning of the worst perception problems for LIMIT. Learning that term limits were 
being heavily funded by persons outside of Washington with questionable motives, term limit 
opponents were able to mobilize the congressional delegation, especially Speaker of the U. S. 
House of Representatives Tom Foley, who had remained silent on the issue previously. Term 
limit opponents were able to overcome the great support proponents enjoyed among the public 
early in the campaign and defeat I-553 by a vote of 54 percent to 46 percent.’ 

Even though they were defeated, LIMIT refused to stay down for long. LaDonna Lee, 
President of Eddie Mahe Company and a founder of Americans to Limit Congressional Terms, 
argues that the defeat in 1991 in Washington was a valuable learning experience. Term limit 
proponents were able to analyze the techniques used by opponents and turn the opposition’s 
strategy on them in 1992. One important lesson was "not to have a term limit election by itself." 
A term limit vote should always be held during a general election forcing incumbent legislators 
to run on the issue. Sherry Bockwinkel was given more control over the campaign in 1992."° 
Lee stated that "with her Birkenstocks and long frizzy hair, she [Bockwinkel] is a great symbol 
for the term limits movement." Bockwinkel’s strength as a symbol is derived from the fact that 
she is not the typical term limit leader. Bockwinkel was able to lead a term limit campaign 
which falls cleanly into the second phase of the term limit movement. 

Without belaboring the point, the 1992 campaign in Washington was much different from 
the 1991 campaign. Bockwinkel had more control. The perception that outsiders were going to 
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take over Washington’s resources was found to be an empty argument. The 1992 initiative (I- 
573) incorporated many changes which exit polls showed had concerned voters in 1991. The 
retroactivity clause was removed. A section was included specifying that Washington’s 
congressional term limits would not take effect until ten other states passed similar measures, 
thus weakening opponents’ arguments on the clout issue. 

The importance of holding term limit elections simultaneously with congressional and 
state legislative elections is illustrated well using the example of Speaker Foley. In 1992, Foley 
faced a substantial challenge in the general election. The term limit campaign was given to his 
wife, Heather, who conducted it from Foley’s Washington, DC, office. While Mrs. Foley’s role 
had been the subject of many rumors, no solid evidence could be located tying her activities to 
the congressional office until LIMIT decided to inspect the books of the opponent coalition, "No 
on 573," an action allowed under state law: 


On October 26, the [Washington Federation of State Employees] WFSE 
employee was taken quite by surprise when Gene Morain and Jack Darragh of 
LIMIT arrived to look at the anti-term limit books. She kindly provided 
photocopies of various documents, including a page of WFSE stationary showing 
more than $100,000 in pledges to the NO campaign with "per Heather Foley, as 
of 10-7-92" at the top of the page. Also copied was a letter addressed to Mrs. 
Foley, c/o the Speaker’s Office in Washington, DC. It was signed by Evelyn 
Dubrow, the Vice-President and Legislative Director of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, and was accompanied by a $1000 check. The text of 
the letter had just seven words, "Heather, Good Luck, I hope this helps." 
Provided at last with their paper trail, LIMIT informed the media (Struble 1993, 
7). 


LIMIT now utilized the perception that Heather Foley was using taxpayer funds from the 
congressional office in challenging term limits. Raising less money, but with more contributed 
from residents of Washington, LIMIT was able to successfully campaign for approval of I-573. 
On November 3, 1992, Washington joined 13 other states in passing a term limit initiative by a 
vote of 52 to 46 percent, by far the narrowest margin. 


Florida: "I Had Money and Some Time." 


Unlike other campaigns in the large second phase of the term limit movement, Florida’s 
campaign was the most indigenous. Phil Handy, a Winter Park financier and financial advisor 
to former Republican Governor Bob Martinez, founded and chaired Citizens for Limited Political 
Terms. The campaign was called "Eight is Enough" because the initiative prohibits incumbents 
from the ballot after serving eight years in office. Handy believes his campaign was the best 
organized term limit effort in the nation, a view seconded by Cleta Mitchell who bestowed the 
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label of "role model" on Eight is Enough.'’ For this reason, the Florida term limit campaign 
provides a useful case for study. 

Prior to 1990, Phil Handy was known for his financial dealings and his work for statewide 
Republican candidates. In 1989, Handy "and some Australian partners . . . borrowed about $360 
million to finance $400 million worth of acquisitions." By late 1990, he had sold his interest in 
each of the acquisitions for a nice, but undisclosed profit (Hagy 1991, 61). He told me that he 
had "gotten wind" of the term limit campaigns in Oklahoma, Colorado, and California, he had 
some extra money and time, and he decided to give term limits a try. 

Initiatives are not an industry in Florida. In fact, before 1992, only six initiatives had 
appeared on the Florida ballot and only three had been approved.'* A term limit campaign in 
Florida had to "be well organized, well orchestrated and be a state-wide campaign, which in 
Florida means at least seven major media markets" (Handy 1992, 41). It would be an effort 
which would take "more time than [he] expected," and, although Handy did not comment on how 
much of his money he spent, analysis of campaign finance records indicates that he donated 
$130,950 by forgiving a loan to Citizens for Limited Political Terms (see Young 1993, 38). 

Handy began his term limit effort without polling public opinion. In May of 1991, a term 
limit initiative for members of the County Commission of Duval County (Jacksonville) was 
approved by a margin of 82 to 18 percent. According to Handy, he gauged public opinion by 
Standing "in front of post offices and Wal-Marts ... and ask[ing] people to sign a petition" 
(Handy 1992, 41). In April 1991, Handy utilized a press conference to launch the campaign to 
collect the required 363,000 signatures by August 1992. He stated "if eight years is long enough 
for Ronald Reagan to be president . . . and for Reubin Askew to be governor. . . Then it’s long 
enough for members of the Legislature, the Cabinet and the U. S. Congress."”” 

In November 1991, term limit opponents tried to stop the initiative in the Florida Supreme 
Court. Leading the group was U. S. Representative Larry Smith, a Democrat. Representative 
Smith was able to enlist the assistance of House Counsel Steven Ross in preparing his brief, a 
tactic invoking the importance of the perception factor.” The Florida Supreme Court eventually 
ruled favor of Handy’s group and the signature collection continued. 

Throughout the campaign, Handy dealt primarily with one national term limit group, 
Americans Back in Charge (ABIC) of Denver, Colorado. He refused to deal with Citizens for 
Congressional Reform because "CCR made their financial involvement subject to a six-year term 
limit for the U. S. House of Representatives" (Rothenberg 1992, 105). Although Citizens for 
Limited Political Terms accepted money from U. S. Term Limits, Handy refused to alter his 
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initiative. He felt he could work with ABIC, who functioned primarily as a political consultant 
"looking in from time to time to see how things were going." 

After 15 months of circulating petitions, Eight is Enough submitted 529,268 signatures 
to the Secretary of State’s office in July 1992. This was the largest number of signatures 
collected for an initiative in Florida with about half being collected by volunteers. Handy was 
unable to have the initiative appear on the ballot as "Amendment 8." Instead he had to 
encourage voters to "vote yes on Amendment 9.”" 

Even though he ran a model campaign, Handy’s efforts were not unopposed. A group 
calling itself Restore Our American Rights (ROAR) was organized by state labor leaders, former 
lawmakers and lobbyists to develop an educational campaign to counteract the popularity of Eight 
is Enough. During its brief existence, ROAR was unable to raise more than $10,000 and 
eventually gave up the fight in mid-September.” According to University of Central Florida 
political scientist Rob Kurfirst, ROAR could not escape the fact that the organization "consisted 
of little more than" five former or present lobbyists, leading people to call it FLIT, or Five 
Lobbyists in Tallahassee. 

Eight is Enough won overwhelming approval by a margin of 77 to 23 percent. Even with 
the landslide, a number of long-term state legislative and congressional incumbents were 
reelected. Term limit opponents filed a lawsuit in federal court in Tallahassee the day after the 
election. Although the lawyer filing the suit "on behalf of two Tallahassee lobbyists" predicted 
lawsuits in all 14 states where term limits were approved, legal questions were raised in only 
five.’ Phil Handy has moved on to serving as the manager of Jeb Bush’s gubernatorial 
campaign. Handy was proud of his campaign because it was "the right way to run a term limit 
campaign." In an interview, he told me that the campaign received only 20% of its funding from 
outside Florida and even though he eventually had to hire a campaign manager to handle the day- 
to-day activities, Handy did not pass any control of the campaign to a group from beyond the 
Sstate’s borders. 
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Michigan: "...A Good Talker, But Not Good at Campaigning." 

The campaign in Michigan exemplifies many of the key features of the second phase of 
the term limit movement. The bifurcated leadership of the campaign changed after signatures 
were collected and the initiative was placed on the ballot. There was a substantial opposition 
which had to be neutralized by experienced political professionals (not professional politicians). 
The degree of outside assistance also was higher than in the other states examined in this paper. 
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The term limit process began in Michigan in the spring of 1991 when "Dick Jacobs, 
former Libertarian Party candidate for governor and U. S. Senator and a Republican primary 
candidate for the state Senate" in 1990, created a other offices," created a group to place two 
initiatives on the ballot. One was a measure to change the state tax system and the other was 
a term limit initiative. Jacob acknowledged that the signature collection was slow and that in the 
first month of collection only 200 people had been collecting statewide. 

Early in the campaign to get the initiative on the ballot, there were apparently two efforts 
at collecting signatures. Tim Purdy, identified as a member of the "Campaign to Limit 
Politicians’ Terms," indicated in a published report that his group was also collecting signatures, 
but that it was not working in a coordinated effort with Jacobs.* In an interview, Purdy 
indicated that he worked on the campaign in Michigan after being asked by the executive director 
of Citizens for Congressional Reform, Ron St. John. Purdy and St. John had worked on 
initiatives together in Arizona. According to Purdy, it was his job to organize the volunteers to 
collect signatures while Jacobs was to do the paperwork and legal details. This is the first 
instance we have of a bifurcated campaign process and it may have caused problems. Cleta 
Mitchell and LaDonna Lee told me that the campaigns in some states "were in trouble" and 
needed to be assisted by experienced campaigners. By the summer of 1992, the campaign in 
Michigan was recognized as one in trouble. 

The term limit initiative proposed by Jacobs was fairly similar to other proposals. It 
included the following terms: 


U. S. House of Representatives could serve up to three two-year terms in a 12- 
year period; U. S. Senators, two six-year terms in a 24-year period; state 
Representatives, three two-year terms; state Senators, two four-year terms, and 
members of the state executive branch -- governor, lieutenant governor, secretary 
of state and attorney general -- two four-year terms.” 


It bears a strong resemblance to the initiatives proposed in other states. According to Purdy, 
Jacobs took the sample language presented to him by Shari Williams of Americans Back in 
Charge and Eric O’Keefe, a political consultant from Wisconsin and current board member of 
U. S. Term Limits, photocopied it and filed it with the Secretary of State. The initiative was 
filed almost too early for campaigners to build an organization, according to Purdy. 

The campaign for Proposal B was unremarkable in that no court challenges were raised. 
However, there was opposition to term limits lead by lobbyist and congressional spouse Debbie 
Dingell. With the assistance of the chairman of the Upjohn Corporation, Dingell was able to 
build "a coalition of business and union groups." The strong opposition, even though it appeared 
to many to be a quid pro quo, caused some term limit proponents to be anxious. A Detroit Free 
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Press poll taken only one week before the election showed term limits with 72 percent support. 
On election day, after a week of campaign ads, term limits received only 59 percent of the vote 
(Rust 1992, 11, 32). The strong opposition is what caused term limit proponents at the national 
level to label the campaign "in trouble" and find more professional assistance. 

Because of the vicious anti-term limit effort, proponents were forced to spend much 
money in the last stages of the campaign. U. S. Term Limits donated $314,000 to the campaign 
in the two weeks before the election. Michigan Citizens Against Term Limits, the opposition 
coalition which included Michigan Common Cause, the League of Women Voters and other 
groups, received more that $160,000 in the final weeks of the campaign.”’ 

Researching the term limit campaign in Michigan poses challenges for the political 
scientist. According to press reports early in the campaign, the term limit initiative was the idea 
of Dick Jacobs, a Holland (MI) businessman and unsuccessful candidate for public office. Tim 
Purdy was an activist with the Campaign to Limit Politicians’ Terms. By the end of the 
campaign, Steve Mitchell, a professional political consultant, was the "day-to-day" man and Dick 
Headlee of Taxpayers United was taking credit for the term limit idea (see Rust 1992, 32). 
Several different political forces were at work to create this shuffling of positions. The first is 
that the term limit campaign was not expected to have strong opposition. When opposition did 
emerge, national leaders decided that professional campaigners were needed. The second force 
was the amount of money flowing into the campaign from national term limit groups. Edward 
Crane, president of the Cato Institute, told me that the changing local leadership should be 
expected because the contributors must "ensure that the support is going toward actual efforts and 
that the local people are serious." Finally, Tim Purdy moved from Michigan after the signatures 
were collected and the initiative was placed on the ballot. He is now director of Pennsylvanians 
for Term Limits and working to organize a grass-roots effort to elect members of the legislature 
who favor term limits. 


Future Phases of Term Limit Activity 


Term limit activity continues to wash over the United States, although it has been slowed 
by increasing doubts about the constitutionality of state-imposed congressional term limits. The 
New Jersey legislature almost became the first body to pass term limits in early summer 1993, 
but the movement was halted by the constitutional question. There are efforts under way in 
several of the states where citizens enjoy the initiative, although I still have not evidence of 
petitions for congressional term limits being circulated in Oklahoma. In a litigious society like 
the United States, it should surprise no one that the term limit movement has found its way into 
the court system. I can identify two additional phases the term limit movement must pass 
through before term limits become the law of the land. One phase involves a significant number 
of state legislatures passing congressional term limits or at least requesting a constitutional 
convention to consider a term limit amendment to the U. S. Constitution. Either action will 
require large sums of money because the initiative process, while expensive, is far cheaper than 


7’Dawson Bell, "Last-Minute Cash Showered on Term Limits Battle," Detroit Free Press, 2 
November 1992. 
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lobbying legislators. The final phase will involve the U. S. Congress proposing a term limit 
amendment to the states. This will be the most interesting phase for political scientists tracking 
this issue since it will be at this point that term limit proponents will have to agree on the various 
permutations (six years, 12 years, lifetime bans, etc.) term limits can take. Lawmakers will need 
evidence to guide them on which permutation will work best. I am developing that evidence. 


What Can Be Learned From Four Cases 


We can learn much from a detailed examination of four term limit campaigns. The term 
limit phenomenon is a political movement. During its maturation, the locus of movement 
leadership has moved from primarily a local group to highly professional and centralized national 
organizations. While the media has identified the trend of financial contributions moving from 
local to national, little attention has been given to active leadership and its location. 

Hearkening back to Baer and Bositis’ characteristics of political movements, one identifies 
the leaders of term limit organizations as self-selected persons who have taken personal and 
financial risks in promoting term limits (1993, 163-165). In the business world, persons who take 
financial risks promoting a product are called entrepreneurs. The same holds in politics, except 
that "political entrepreneur" is usually a pejorative term sometimes used synonymously with the 
equally pejorative "professional (or career) politician." It is an interesting fact that many term 
limit leaders are business entrepreneurs as well as policy entrepreneurs. When it is noted that 
the National Federation of Independent Business (mostly small businesspeople) has endorsed all 
term limit efforts, the conclusion that the phenomenon involves entrepreneurs is unmistakable. 

Deflecting this conclusion is the argument raised by Cleta Mitchell of the Term Limits 
Legal Institute and Tom Cole, Lloyd Noble’s political consultant, that "the people want term 
limits." While this may be true, Stuart Rothenberg suggests that this argument ignores the 
important of leadership. It also ignores the hard truth that people may have always wanted term 
limits enacted on members of legislative bodies, but never acted on that desire. Why have the 
people not acted on term limits before the emergence of Lloyd Noble, Cleta Mitchell, Phil 
Handy, Shari Williams, Tim Purdy, and Steve Mitchell? The leadership of term limits is 
important and any study of that leadership will benefit political science (and, perhaps, sociology). 

Many persons who view term limits at a greater distance often inquire about the motives 
of the term limit leaders. Attaching motives to people is an enterprise fraught with danger 
(especially if you want to interview them again). The leadership of term limit groups appear to 
desire a smaller government with less regulation and less taxation, both laudable goals, but goals 
which could be achieved by the legislatures themselves. Any political scientist investigating the 
motives of term limit proponents should refrain from impugning the character of these people. 
This task should be granted to the media, if it ever decides to examine term limits, and term limit 
opponents. 

We are left with a minor role for the "average American” in the term limit movement. 
Voters play no role in selecting term limit leaders or in deciding which term limit permutation 
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they prefer.“ Voters sign petitions, perhaps contribute to a campaign, and vote to approve or 
reject the initiative. Early in the movement it was traditional for prospective term limit 
proponents to poll residents on options. In the recent efforts, term limit initiatives are purposely 
shared in order to have some degree of uniformity across the country. Does the public have any 
greater influence on setting term limits than it does in influencing congressional action on other 
issues? 

Observers who expect to find innovative campaign techniques in term limit campaigns 
will be disappointed. Term limit proponents want to win. The innovation comes in the 
collection of signatures, a duty which is usually left to the "movement" people. When the 
campaign starts, the political professionals take over. A brief review of radio and television ads 
produced for term limit proponents indicates that the campaign message is typically negative: 
the incumbents are not doing their job and we need term limits so that they will not be office too 
long. Term limit proponents are untypically cautious. Lloyd Noble wanted to include 
retroactivity in his initiative, but he was dissuaded taking that route. Retroactivity was included 
in the first Washington initiative, but it was removed for the second initiative after exit polling 
indicated that voters were concerned about the problems it might cause for the state in Congress. 
Term limit proponents also use one technique familiar to students of campaigns and elections. 
They try to scare away any potential opponents using early polling results and their abilities to 
raise large sums of money. Observers should refrain from using the word "debate" in talking 
about term limits since there has been little debate. In the states, term limit proponents have 
been about to chill discussion with opponents. In Congress, opponents of term limits have been 
able to block any hearings or real floor debate on the issue. Do the term limit campaigns really 
indicate true debate and can any group or individual oppose term limits without being labelled 
a special interest or "foe of change?" 

Term limit proponents form groups in order to better campaign for their initiatives. The 
process of forming groups is an American tradition because tends to allow for greater 
participation of a larger number of people. However, this is not always the case in term limit 
groups. Recall how Struble indicated that the core group (primarily Bockwinkel and Morain) set 
the policy for the Washington campaign. What do these groups do after their term limit initiative 
has succeeded at the polls. I share a concern with Cleta Mitchell that some of the groups created 
to get term limits on the ballot are "illusory." State organizations must be maintained in order 
to lobby members of Congress and to work to repel any legal and legislative challenges to term 
limits. Some of the groups created to campaign for term limits have been restructured slightly 
to work for other initiatives. 

The term limit phenomenon presents political science with an interesting subject to 
examine from many different angles. However, political scientists, buffeted by liberal and 
conservative political correctness, must take care in not promoting or opposing term limits too 
vehemently. We should work hard to hold term limit proponents and opponents to their word 
by carefully analyzing each campaign and effort at enacting term limits. The media has decided 
that they do not think term limits deserve their expert investigative skills. Political scientists 


*The closest voters had in having a choice among term limit plans was the California 
Campaign in 1990 (see Price 1992). 
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should collect data on legislative activity before and after the enactment of term limits. What 
changes do term limits bring to a legislative body? With 16 states having some form of 
congressional or state legislative term limits and many municipalities also having tenure 
limitations, we have a sizable N to study. 

While it may seem to be an anti-term limit position to argue that the movement should 
slow, one should note that a better "product" will result with more consideration. Many of 
proponents and opponents I talked to believe that voting for term limits is "a visceral, emotional 
reaction to excesses of Congress." This is certainly true, but should we be making policy on 
emotion? In 1947, Republicans in the Congress, angered at President Roosevelt’s violation of 
Washington’s two term precedent, sent the 22nd Amendment to the states for ratification. In the 
1980s, many members of the same Republican party wanted to repeal the amendment to allow 
President Reagan to serve additional terms. In a nutshell, before legislative term limitation 
becomes the law of the land, we should know that the intended consequences outweigh the 
unintended consequences. 
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ABSTRACT 


Defense is the price of foreign policy. And the defense planning process 
provides the linkage between the "State of the World" and the "State of the 
Union."' These simple propositions bracket the question of how a national 
"decision''-making system orients itself to its environment--that is, 
principally, the international system. 


This question has practical as well as theoretical significance, especially at 
the present historical juncture, when the structure of the international system 
is emerging from a prior form, and presents a "choice" of the structural types 
of "collective security" and "general unalignment."' What principles are valid 
to shape an "appropriate" foreign policy and military program? 


To proponents of non-rational (a-rational, irrational, and sub-rational) models 
to describe the foreign policy process, the very question of "appropriate" 
policy responses might present no meaningful problems, because the linkages 
between the state of affairs, actual or prospective, and a national group's 
response are less than convincing, or even existent. To rehabilitate rational 
theories of foreign policy is to reinstate those linkages. 


The defense planning process in itself constitutes a part of a rational model of 
the entire foreign policy process. Some quasi-theoretical considerations are 
"operationalized," in a way, in the derivation of the defense program. 


A correct set of models of the determinants of foreign policy includes: 
(1) In one representation, a sort of "dual model" presenting (a) the "structure 
of choice" (the substantive choices, each with its costs and benefits), and 
(b) the "foreign policy process" (the operative elements of the "political 
economy,'' mostly in terms of the constraints). [This first representation will 
not be the focus of the present paper. ] 
(2) In another representation, the interlocking "hierarchy of concerns": 
Foreign policy. 
National strategy. 
Missions of forces. 
Force structure; major weapons systems; operational doctrines. 
Defense budgetary dollars; military personnel. 
Significant change in one level will occasion or permit change in another level. The 
cardinal ("hinge") items in this hierarchy are the missions and the force structure. 


The international system enters the model in the following way: Foreign policy 
(at the "top" of the hierarchy of concerns) is, in turn, "indicated" by the 
nation's situation in the international system--that is, by considerations in 
the category of "geopolitics." 


These complementary models are "feed-back" models, in which "mismatches" of 
objectives and resources can be identified and attempts made to bring them 
into balance. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Defense is the price of foreign policy. And the defense planning process 
provides the linkage between the "State of the World" and the State of 

the Union." These simple propositions bracket the question of how a national 
"decision-making system orients itself to its environment--that is, 


principally, the international system. 


This paper asserts the centrality of the defense planning process in the 
linkage between the international system and the making of foreign policy. 
But perhaps I can be forgiven, in the halls of a theoretical organization, 


for introducing a topic of some theoretical importance with an anecdotal 


preface, which combines the resurrection of geopolitics (perhaps a marker 


for "realism" in international politics) with the endorsement of the defense 
planning process (perhaps a marker for "rationality" in foreign policy 


decision-making). 


l 


The Abiding Importance of Geopolitics 


I think it was Nicholas Von Hoffman who just about destroyed geopolitics. 


At the time of the Grenada invasion in 1983, he asked (and I paraphrase): 


Why did we have to invade Grenada? Because, he intoned, Grenada is the 
nutmeg center of the world. And who controls nutmeg controls eggnog; and 
who controls eggnog controls Christmas; and who controls Christmas controls 


religion; and who controls religion controls the world. 


Only a pale reflection of this brilliant putdown was exhibited in Meg 
Greenfield's pronouncement, on her own op-ed page, that geopolitics was 
"geobaloney."' And now we have the spectacle of Edward Luttwak--who, one 
should have thought, was the modern reincarnation of Halford Mackinder-- 


apostasizing that geopolitics has given way to "geoeconomics." 


Geopolitics, it seems to me, is complementary with yet another pursuit that 

is under fire: the defense planning process. Here, I have to recount that, 
despite my most disciplined efforts to avoid Herblock's insufferable populist 
cartoon on my way to the (some would say equally insufferable) editorial 

column of the Washington Post, I happened, one day in February 1992, with 
peripheral vision, to notice Herblock's pillory of the Pentagon's strategic 
planning document for 1993--the one that was fixated on an invasion of Lithuania. 
Herblock's version was the usual cigar-chomping general inspecting the output 

of a dapper, cynical Pentagon analyst, spewing from his typewriter "Scenarios 


for Larger Pentagon Budgets," such as: "Simultaneous attack by Gabon on 
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Cameroon and Canadian move on Alaska. . . [and] Attacks by Aliens on 


sci-fi writers and Hollywood." 


Well, for better or for worse, geopolitics lives. And force planning is 

not the product of those retarded military types who sail their paper airplanes 
and play with their toy tanks on Pentagon conference tables. Both are of 

the essence of what we need to consider, particularly at this juncture in 


the career of the United States in the international system. 


Even if a nation's strategy is to be benign and unpretentious, that strategy 
will proceed from the country's geopolitical situation and stance. Geopolitics, 
after all, is only the situation of a nation-state in the international 

system; and strategic planning, after all, does nothing but present the menu 

of anation's military choices and the probable limits and effects of those 


choices. 


One can see from what geopolitics comprises that it is not, yet, merely 

a branch of economics: where a nation is, by whom it is surrounded and how 
powerful or even latently powerful those surrounding states are, whether 
there are contested areas, what kinds of defensible obstacles exist at 
boundaries or other points, and, beyond that, with what other countries in 


the world one might ally or align or gain military or economic support--in 


other words, all the traditional things. Of course, there is also political 


economy, and that includes a nation's political-economic situation: how 


wealthy, productive, developed, with what potential for military industry 
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and technology, with what surplus of resources to devote to defense or 

even to aggression, what composition and character of populace, and how 
supportive it might be of a range of purposes of the state, how ready to 

part with its own property and income to sustain those purposes, how riven 

by divisions of race, sub-nationality, ethnic origins, class--in other words, 
again, all the traditional things. Those two sets of factors, geopolitics and 


politicsl economy, are the basic sources of strategy. 


It is not to be thought that geopolitics is entirely subsumed in ''geoeconomics." 


Indeed, the case is more the opposite. Power (its distribution, its regulation, 


its use) are abidingly important, even though some of the elements of power 


have shifted. But economics "counts" only as it is taken into the strategic 
calculus and purpose. Most of economics is "transactional," and matters, 
in the game of still-national states, only (1) in its largest aggregates, 
and (2) when it is deliberately--that is, geostrategically--used, to achieve 


strategic effects against other states.* 


* There is more to this warning against "'economism" in international politics. 


Contrary to the current impressionism about the "salience" of economic factors 
and determinants, and economic "power''--that is, "geoeconomics" (if it is 
to be more than the mere tautology that economic factors are elements of 


[footnote continued] 
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[footnote continued] 


overall power)--one must recognize that, in history, a nation's geopolitical 
position has often dictated (or at least suggested) its economic stance. 


An example: For much of the first part of the twentieth century, Germany's 
land-locked position in Europe, and its default to Britain in world maritime 
trade, dictated its "autarkic" stance and its thrust into southeastern 
Europe. Even political geography has often shaped a nation's expansion 

and consequent economic penetration. Germany furnishes an example here, 
too: its Drang Nach Osten, from the llth Century, across the expanses of 
Eastern Europe--generally unbarred by mountains and not decisively barred 

by riverways--into Belorus and Ukraine and Russia, to the high-water-marks 
of March 1918, and then 1942. Germany's feints to the west, by contrast, 
have usually been tactical--to knock out potential western opposition before 
it coalesced into a fatal two-front war (e.g., the 1914 execution of the 
Schlieffen Plan of 1905). 


Another example: Japan's sheer distance (in the terms of that time) from the 
rest of the trading world, coupled with the opportunity of China's extreme 
fragmentation from 1911 to the late 1920s and into the 1930s (in the shape 

of the Yanan Communists), tempted its move to a Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere and its penetration of the Asian mainland. 


By contrast, America, "isolated" by two oceans, yet closer (3,000 miles) to 
war-ridden Europe, expressed its geopolitical situation in its demand for 
free trade and freedom of the seas, and its assertion of the rights of 
neutrality. 


The present world economic situation--often presented in terms of a purely 
trade-economic analysis--can be usefully expressed as a more encompassing 
political question: whether a relatively free-trading country (the United 
States) can coexist with several mercantilist countries or blocs, defined 

as large trading entities organized to gain "national" advantage from trade 
balances and pricing, concentration of investment, dominance in cutting-edge 
technologies, and location of commercial decision-making functions. In other 
words, trade, investment, communications, management, and even education 
become tools of geopolitics. 
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The Pentagon Planners 


Equally, with regard to strategic planning, some kind of deductive thinking, 
based onsome postulates, always needs to be done. That is part of the 

logic of defense policy. To that extent, casual, derisory critics of 

the 1992 Pentagon planning document are out to lunch. As Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Colin Powell's spokesman rejoined: "That's what we're 


paid to do." 


But to say that postulating scenarios and figuring requirements are what the 
Pentagon is paid to do does not constitute a complete endorsement of its 
methodology. I have made the point that the national security establishment 
continues to use a methodology for deriving strategic requirements that 
originated in the early Cold War; it may have been dysfunctional even then, 
but it is surely inappropriate to the situations--both geopolitical 


and political-economic--that now confront the United States.* I call that 


* See Earl C. Ravenal, "Transcending Cold War Strategic Habits," The 


Georgetown Compass (Winter 1991-92; and "Intellectual Habits: Security 
Analysis in the Cold War and the New World Order," paper prepared for delivery 
at the 1991 Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association, 
Washington, D. C., August 29-September 21, 1991, in the Workshop "The Cold 

War and International Relations Theory." 


outmoded methodology "requisite analysis." The antithesis, which I commend, 


is a kind of "cost-benefit" analysis writ large (which I call the "so-what 


factor"). The key difference will be seen to be the operation of a corrective 


feed-back process. 
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Requisite analysis can here be characterized as the derivation of 
mandatory policy responses from a showing of interests and threats. 

It is a sort of analytical minuet, that proceeds from "interests" (or 

"terms of reference" conceived as a set of desiderata), to "threats" to 

those interests of "gaps" in the resource conditions necessary to fulfill 
those interests (factors in the international and domestic environments taken 
as obstructions or nuisances to be overcome, including bodies of legislators 


or segments of the public); and concludes with a proposal in the form of 


a "preference" for a certain policy. The resulting "strategy" is often 


not a plan of contingent action to be tested against conditions seen as 
constraints, but rather a plan for overcoming the constraints or closing the 
gaps, for summoning the requisite resources or obtaining the requisite 


authority. 


It may not immediately be apparent what is wrong with that familiar 
procedure for deriving policy. Requisite analysis leaves its perpetrators 
utterly unequipped to deal with--that is, to respect and even accommodate-- 
constraints. Disappointed agencies and special pleaders are accustomed to 
dealing with the rejection of their claims by accumulating a ledger of 
"shortfalls" and trying again (as if they have a right to the resources simply 
because they are "required"). This procedure fosters a peculiarly willful 
construction of the policy-making activity--and the corresponding 

critical reflex: that, to the extent that someone's proposed policy is 

not immediately attractive, this must be the result of that person's 


mistaken or even perverse notions of interests and goals. 
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In fact, when examined with some insight, this analytic policy adjunct is 
recognized as inappropriate to the generic situation of a nation-state in 

the international system--at best, the exceptional and transient prerogative 
of one or another "superpower" in an era amenable to the conduct of 
superpowers. More precisely, the practice of requisite analysis is the 
product of two situational characteristics, which might have prevailed with 
respect to the United States (and to a lesser extent the Soviet Union) during 
the long sweep of the Cold War period. The first is necessity, the sense of 
absolute and infinite--perhaps terminal--danger. This can be the situation of 
a large competitor in a world of bipolar confrontation, or of a lesser 
country in certain regional configurations of power. The second situational 
characteristic is capability, the sense of (practically) unlimited abilities 
and resources. An expression of this self-perception by the United States 
was the planning dictum handed down by President Kennedy to Secretary of 
Defense McNamara in 1961: "Develop the force structure necessary to our 
military requirements without regard to arbitrary budget ceilings. 


and procure and operate this force at the lowest possible cost." 


An alternative mode of analysis, which I call the "so-what factor," is more 
intent on the identification of a stake and the quantification of that stake 
in terms of differential outcomes of intervention and abstention, and in terms 


of the comparison of the costs and benefits of intervention. The so-what 


factor (an adjunct of a larger sub-theory of the propensity to intervene, 


in turn part of an "element" of foreign policy that I call "the structure 


of choice") will re-enter the discussion, below. 
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THEORETICAL ORIENTATIONS 


The end of the traditional axis of enmity of the Cold War ushered in, 
not only a review of national strategy, but also a renewed debate on the 


relevance of the premises of "realism" and "idealism" to the analysis of 


foreign policy, and to the issue of how a national decision-making system 


orients itself to its environment, the international system.* 


* See, for example: Stephen M. Walt, "The Renaissance of Security Studies," 
International Studies Quarterly 35 (1991); Edward A. Kolodziej, "Renaissance 
in Security Studies? Caveat Lector!" International Studies Quarterly 36 
(1992); Stanley Kober, "Idealpolitik," reprinted in Richard K. Betts (ed.), 
Conflict After the Cold War: Arguments on Causes of War and Peace (New 

York: Macmillan, 1993); Owen Harries, "Fourteen Points for Realists," 

The National Interest, Winter 1992/93; Colin S. Gray, "New Directions for 
Strategic Studies? How Can Theory Help Practice?" Security Studies, 

Summer 1992; Patrick James, "Neorealism as a Research Enterprise: Toward 
Elaborated Structural Realism," International Political Science Review, 

April 1993. 


The realism-idealism controversy can refer to two quite distinguishable, 
yet practically related, things: (1) the proper objects for a nation's 
foreign policy, and (2) an accurate description of the motives of national 
actors and the determinants of national action. 


Put somewhat differently, does this post-Cold War world imply something 
completely different for the foreign policy responses of nations, along 

the essential dimensions of foreign policy behavior: "interventionism" 

(the propensity of a nation to intervene in conflict beyond its own borders) 
and "moralism" (the influence of values other than security concerns in 
determining intervention)? All of these questions are at stake in my 
description of a reordering of the factors in (a) the determination of 
foreign and military policy and (b) the relation of the international system 


to the policy process of nations. 
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For some decades, one of the most intriguiging, yet elusive, theoretical 
problems in international relations has been to derive (that is, elicit 

the determinants of) the foreign policy responses of nations--particularly 
what nations do in the functional dimension of national security. The 
problem also has a practical (that is, prescriptive) side: How a group 

that "leads" (or advises the leadership of) a nation should, first, describe 
the range of "appropriate" foreign and military policies (appropriate 

to what?), and, second, within that range, posit some criteria or principles 
that are valid to shape the particular choice of foreign policy and military 


program. 


The practical side of this question is evident at the present historical 
juncture, when the entire structure of the international system is 
generally held to be “up for grabs."' It is emerging from a prior structure 
that many define as "biolar" (in my own typology--see below), but is really 


more like a system of "multipolar balance of power.''* And it presents a 


* The shift, engineered by President Nixon and his National Security Advisor 


and Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, to a more multipolar international 
system, is described and analyzed in Earl C. Ravenal, Large-Scale Foreign 
Policy Change: The Nixon Doctrine as History and Portent (Berkeley, CA: 
University of California, Berkeley, Institute of International Affairs, 1989). 


kind of "choice" (at least to those few powers capable of exercising such a 


choice). That choice consists of alternatives that comprise the structural 
types (as I would characterize them, also in my own typology) of "collective 


security" and "general unalignment." 
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Theory is a matter of relationships, usually abstractly described, and 
relationships fashioned into frameworks. Yet those theoretical frameworks 


are not entirely abstract, if one means unattached, integrally, to some 


"underlying" reality. Theory is the structure of reality, or, even more simply 


put, the way things work. With respect to international politics, it is 
useful to construct an account of (1) what kind of international system 

we are in, (2) how that system "works" and is "structured," and (3) how 

an individual nation--especially a powerful one such as the United States-- 
relates to that system (in this case, as object and determinant of its 
foreign policy). Such constitutes, not quite a theory, but a quasi-theory, 
or, more precisely, a theoretical framework. To attempt more may be to 
violate the Aristotelian injunction not to outrun the possibilities of 


the subject. 


There are three respects in which my own theoretical approach is "marked." 
In the first place, it is already apparent that I lean to a rational 
theoretical framework to describe the relationship of national foreign policy 
to the international system. First, let me present a listing of non-rational 


and rational models of foreign policy. 


Non-rational models can be differentiated according to the following 
typology: 
a-rational: 
cognitive, 
ideological, 
economic and institutional determinist, 


"Social science" correlations; 
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irrational: 
psychodynamic, 
smali group (''group-think") ; 
sub-rational: 
bureaucratic politics, 
organizational behavior, 


interest group (such as "military-industrial-complex"). 


Rational models comprise several types, such as: 
systems analysis (cost-benefit); 
game-theoretical (which may be considered a "hyper-rational" model) ; 
the "decision focus" (which admits non-rational factors); 
the "objective-constraint" model of Earl C. Ravenal (a sort of 
"linear program" model of the policy process, which admits 


non-rational factors as constraints). 


The non-rational models (like some rational models) are often just frameworks, 
or even suggestive metaphors, or perhaps only theoretical preferences or 
orientations--not so much theories as places to look for supposedly 


explanatory factors or material (in bureaucratic encounters, or in people's 


heads or early emotional formation). It has not been uncommon to point out 


several problems with non-rational models. For one thing, they tend to be 
partial, rather than comprehensive; and thus they are biased in ascribing 
action to mere slivers of motives or causes or relationships. For another 


thing, non-rational models belie the common experience of humans as "choosers," 
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particularly in situations of organized, large-scale action or policy- 


hypothetical response. 


But the main problem, within the scope of this paper, with non-rational 
schemes is that, to their proponents, the very question of “appropriate” 
policy responses has no meaning, because the linkages between the state of 
affairs, actual or prospective, on the one hand, and a national society's 
response, on the other hand, are less than convincing, or even existent. 


In short, to them, foreign policy is not purposive, let alone rational. 


To rehabilitate rational theories of foreign policy--and thus to revive 

the intelligibility of foreign policy and military strategy--is, therefore, (a) 
to reinstate the linkages between one "level" of foreign policy "concern" 

and another level (higher or lower); and, ultimately, to reinstate the 
connection between the topmost level, a nation's foreign policy, and the 

basic level, the resources of dollars and personnel that support the nation's 
military program. It is also (b) to describe the nexus of international 


system and national foreign-policy-making system. 


At stake is not just the task of validating the defense planning function, 
but, more generally, the enterprise of discovering the operative factors in 


the making of foreign policy. To put out, in an illustrative way, a number: 


"8S percent" of the determinants of foreign and military policy are rational, 


though, of course, a proper rational model is a complex rational model, 


admitting the influence--as constraints--of some non-rational factors arising 
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from various reaches and strata of human behavior. Among other things, 
the virtue of such a rational model is that, as well as telling you something 
descriptively correct and analytically enlightening, it also can tell you 


something prescriptively useful. 


A second respect in which my theoretical approach differs from some others 

is in a certain distance that I would put between my own version of reality 
and that of the "realists" or "neo-realists."' I consider myself a realist, 
by persuasion, in empirical matters, such as my construction of the enterprise 
of strategy and my understanding of the essential nature of the international 
system--particularly my insistence that geopolitics is the wellspring of 
Significant international action. But I am not the classical realist in 

the sphere of political moality, since I reject the asserted autonomy, even 
transcendence, of statecraft as a responsible human activity--that is, I 
reject the apotheosis of the "national interest," though obviously it has 
some status, and I reject the "two-tier" ethic of the supposedly moral 


individual and the permissibly amoral state. 


But the point I would make here is that the realist canon of propositions 


does not even exhaust the rational derivation of foreign policy. (Certainly 


neo-realist, or structural realist, models of national action tend to be so 
parsimonious that, although they function, roughly, to explain aggregate 
behavior at the macro-systemic level, they do not contain enough elements 


to diagnose the foreign policy behavior of a state.) A comprehensive rational 
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model of foreign policy will include, not ony (1) geopolitics--that is, the 
situation of the state in the international systme, but also (2) the nation's 
choice of a role in that system, in the light of its (a) "values" and 


(b) domestic systemic constraints. Thus, for example, within a basically 


realist policy determination, a nation can even choose a self-denial of its 


possible role. 


A sense of the complex interaction of this panoply of factors and concerns 
in the making of foreign policy and national strategy is given by the diagram, 
or "map,'' that follows. The map serves also to locate the activity that 


I am describing, the defense planning process, in its larger field. 
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A third point of orientation in my own approach is its reservation about 
methodological '"behavioralism,"' with its emphasis on constructing a discipline 
out of a collection of "correlations" that might have some canonically 
defined "significance."' My basic sympathy is with the behavioralist 
persuasion, and I have myself insisted that statements (1) should have 
"operational" form and content (that is, they should "make a difference" 

with reference to the real world), and (2) should be quantifiable--at least 
in principle (otherwise, it is hard to figure out what people are trying to 
say). But, pursued with misplaced enthusiasm, the behavioralist impulse 
leads its adherents to the illusions that a field is intelligibly described 
by the assemblage of correlations--all on one level, so to speak--and that, 
further, richness consists of a plethora of discrete "findings" (more or less 


of the nature of bird sightings). 


Instead, what I think is more important in rendering an intelligible account 


of a field of action, and is certainly prior, is the construction of a kind 


of "cognitive map" of the field (such as the map I have presented above). 
Such a map is pre-numerical; it need not, at first, have any particular 

coefficients. It describes what influences what, with an indication of the 
direction of "causality," and possibly the strength of influence. Such a 
map may be enough to depict the "empirical landscape''--which is the first 


requisite, I should think, of theory. 
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THE DEFENSE PLANNING PROCESS 


Interestingly, a theory (or a quasi-theory consisting of a theoretical 
framework) of the determinants of foreign and military policy can be traced 
out in the way that the military organizations (the Department of Defense, 
the military services, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff) interpret and implement 


the intentions of the "national command authority."* 


* This judgment will be true insofar as the military do their analysis 


in both "directions," that is, both up and down the "hierarchy of concerns" 
(see below)--both translating foreign policy goals ultimately into resource 
requirements and observing resource constraints ultimately in adjusting foreign 
policy stances. To do only the former of these two processes, however, is 

what I have called "requisite analysis," and constitutes, in my view, one 

of the vices of the national security planning process that characterized 

the long period of the Cold War. (See the section above.) 


In effect, this planning process itself constitutes a sort of rational model 
of the derivation of foreign and military policy--though, of course, only 

a partial model, because it comprises only a portion of the entire foreign 
policy process, and because it takes "authoritative" foreign policy as 

a starting point without, in turn, deriving foreign policy itself from other 
considerations and factors. Nevertheless, the quasi-theoretical considerations 


discussed here are "operationalized," in a way, in the decision on the 


defense budget (really the defense program, since it involves (1) the intermediate 


levels of (a) missions of military forces and (b) force structure, major 
weapons systems, and operational doctrines with which we plan to exercise 
those forces and weapons, as well as (2) the ultimate resources of defense 


budget dollars and military personnel). 
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As I have said above, some politicians, publicists, and even theoreticians 
(notably those who decline to subscribe to rational models of decision 
analysis and explanation) would deny that there are any particular (or 
particularly tight) connections betwen a nation's foreign policies and 
grand strategies and the resources it devotes to its security. But the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the 
military services have to take seriously the policy mandates they receive 
from the "national command authority," however vaguely such may be expressed 
and transmitted, and however contradictory they may be when the attempt is 
made to implement them. ''Take seriously" means filling in the links in an 
essentially rational diagram (in itself a kind of model) of the national 


security policy process, that consists of a hierarchy of concerns: 


Foreign policy. * 


National strategy.* 


Missions of forces (or "contingency plans": strategic and general 


purpose; global and regional). 
Force structure; major weapons systems; operational doctrines. 


Defense budgetary dollars; military personnel. 
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* The kinds of questions that fali into the categories of foreign policy 


and national strategy are as follows. 


National strategy can be seen as the "national security" component or aspect 
of foreign policy; or it can be seen as a level that mediates between foreign 
policy in its larger sense and specific military strategies for regions or 
Situations. National strategy relates to. such questions as the following: 


What kinds of threats should we consider seriously? 

How many wars do we plan to fight simultaneously? 

What is to be our nuclear threshold? 

Which regions of the world is it important to defend militarily? 

In general, what should be our attitude toward intervention in conflict 
in other regions? 

How much emphasis are we to place on making nuclear threats as opposed 
to waging conventional defense? 

Or, in general, to what extent should we rely on exemplary, retaliatory 
exercises of force for deterrence, including, perhaps, terror? 

Should we adopt a forward defense or one that depends on a strategic 
reserve? 

Should we favor initial defense, or counterattack to regain lost territory 
and other strategic objectives? 

Should we depend on standing forces or on reserves and mobilization? 

Can we use economic sanctions as leverage? 

How much should we rely on allies, or proxy forces or nations, rather 
than unilateral, independent military forces? 
Should we place emphasis on supplying, to allies or proxy nations, 
naval support, air support, nuclear backup, and military assistance? 
To what extent should we plan on dispatching or deploying our own ground 
forces? 

How early in conflict situations should we intervene? 

What should be our attitude toward initiating preemptive attacks or 
preventive wars? 

How much should we rely on, and respect, the results of mediation and 
conciliation? 

To what extent should we contribute to, participate in, or rely on, 
multilateral peace-keeping procedures and exercises? 

In general, how much insinuation of force should we put behind our diplomacy? 

What portion of our national wealth should we devote to our military 
defense? 


[footnote continued] 


} 


[footnote continued] 


In contrast, foreign policy questions, for a nation in general, but 
particularly for ours, comprise more the following: 


With whom should we be allied? 

Should we rely on alliances as an overall orientation for our country 
in the world, or should we pursue a more independent foreign policy, 
even one of unilateralism? 

Should we place relatively more emphasis on military means or on trade 
and cultural contacts, in order to achieve influence on the conduct 
of other nations? 

Do we have any expansionist or irredentist objectives? Are we trying 
to gain "natural" borders, or to implement any concept of national 
identity, or to include certain ethnic groups within our area or 
sphere of interest? 

Do we aspire to political or cultural leadership of wider groupings of 
people in the world? 

Do we aim at leadership of a coalition of nations? 

Should we pursue, in general, a "balance of power" policy? Should 
we attempt to construct a countervailing coalition to restrain the 
ambitions or power projections of other states? 

Should we support supranational organizations, such as the United 
Nations? 

In general, what kind of international order should we favor--e.g., collective 
security, a bipolar system of blocs, a multipolar balance of power, 
general unalignment? 

Should we attempt to detach certain countries from another country's 
sphere of domination? 

How aggressively should we assert our rights of neutrality in dealing 
with belligerents? 

To what extent should we attempt to pursue "values" in our international 
relations? 

In particular, should we intervene in other countries' affairs to preserve 
or further "human rights?" 

In our policy of recognition, should we deal with governments that simply 
control certain territory and population, or should we adopt more 
idealistic criteria? 

To what extent should our national government support the commercial 
efforts of our own citizens, and private groups such as multinational 
corporations that are based on our territory, in their dealings with 
other countries or in their competition with groups from other nations? 

Should we join other nations in attempts to restrain private commercial 
activities, by such means as multilateral "codes"? 

Should we preserve the oceans as an area free for private or national 
commerce, exploration, development, and military use? Or should 
there be international regimes of regulation or exploitation in various 
functions? 

Should we give economic aid to other countries and peoples? 

Should such aid be tied to certain reciprocal moves those entities might 
make that conduce to our own advantage? 

Should we promote capitalist or free market systems of economic organization 
in other countries? Should we make other countries' economic or social 
systems a criterion for our other dealings with those countries? 


This is not to say that any level in this hierarchy of concerns will be 
presented to us in the form of a_ unique selection. Each level 

might present itself in the form of a choice of alternatives. But, the 
point is, that choice itself is not objectively avoidable (although, in 

the so-called "real world"--about which theorists are always being lectured, 
tediously, by bureaucrats-turned-would-be-theorists--it is quite possible 
for the act of choice to be postponed, sometimes until the alternatives 
themselves deteriorate and tangible crisis looms). Significant change in 


one level (if the change involves a tightened resource constraint or 


possibly an augmented strategic requirement) will occasion change--down 


or up--in another level (say, in the force structure or the missions of 
forces); and (if the change involves a loosened resource constraint or 

possibly a diminished strategic requirement) will permit (perhaps even 

suggest) another range of choice at other levels (this is the classic 


metaphor of "pushing on a string").* 


* For a discussion of these relationships of requirements and resources, 


and how they are resolved, see Earl C. Ravenal, "The Economic Claims of 
National Security," Cato Journal, Winter 1983/84. For a practical 
elaboration of how these conflicting claims and pressures have interacted, 
"on the ground," see Earl C. Ravenal, "The Nixon Doctrine and Our Asian 
Commitments,"' Foreign Affairs, January 1971; Large-Scale Foreign Policy 
Change: The Nixon Doctrine as History and Portent (Berkeley, CA: University 
of California, Berkeley, Institute of International Affairs, 1989); and 

"The Nixon Doctrine as History and Portent," in Leon Friedman and William 
Levantrosser (eds.), Richard M. Nixon: Cold War Patriot and Statesman 
(Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1992). 
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The "cardinal" items (virtually literally, the "hinge" or pivotal items) 


in this hierarchy are the missions of forces* and the force structure. 


* Another crucial item, inherent in the question of the missions of forces, 
is simultaneity of conflicts/crises to be addressed. Simultaneity--though 
it is. initially a-matter -to-be- decided at the level of national strategy 
("how many wars," or "win-win" as contrasted with "win-hold-win"), in turn 
dictates missions to certain additive military forces, instead of allowing 
the assignment of multiple, sequential missions to the same military forces. 
Thus, with a higher degree of simultaneity, a larger force structure will 
be required. 


A rational model does not, of course, resolve the defense debate by telling 
us substantively what to do, but it does warn us that, non-rational theories 


notwithstanding, we cannot casually or ignorantly change one element of the 


diagram (say, expand the foreign policy or national strategy requirements 


or constrict the resources of dollars or personnel) without making at least 


roughly corresponding changes in other elements. 
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LINKAGES WITH THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


Now, how does the international system enter the equation? The 
international system enters the model in the following 


way: 


Foreign policy (at the "top" of the diagram of the hierarchy of concerns) 
is, in turn, "indicated" (not exactly "determined," but rather confronted 
with a set of larger choices) by the nation's situation in the 
international system--that is, by considerations that fall into the 


category of geopolitics, which might be defined, broadly, as a nation's 


situation in the international system. (Of course, the nation's response 


to those geopolitical factors is not unconstrained; it is constrained, 
ultimately, by another set of factors that arise from the availability 
of resources--that is, from what could be called the nation's "political 
economy.'') And, as we have seen from the hierarchy of concerns, 

foreign policy is related to all the other levels of concerns. 

It is in this way that the international system is reflected 

in, and at least partially "determines," the national security 


dispositions and the defense programs of nations. 
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To put some propositions, regarding the linkages between the international 


system and the political economy of nations, more formally: 


(A) To discern the evolution and the future structure of the international 
system, we must have (1) a typology of the possible states of the 
international system (along with an account of the criteria for determining 


which state the system is in),* and (2) a methodology for projecting the 


future condition and situation of each important state in each region of 


the world.* 


* This task is accomplished in Earl C. Ravenal, Beyond the Balance of Power: 


The Future International Order (forthcoming), and, in an abbreviated way, 
in Earl C. Ravenal, A Choice of Worlds: America's Prospective Foreign 
Policy (Oakland, CA: The Independent Institute, forthcoming). 


(B) To understand the "appropriate" and therefore probable foreign policy 


orientation of a nation, we must have a correct model--or set of models-- 


of the determinants of foreign policy: 
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(1) In one representation, this will consist of a sort of "dual model" 
presenting (a) the "structure of choice" and (b) the "foreign policy 
process." Of these two phases of the dual model, the latter sets forth 

the important operative elements of the "political economy," in terms of 

the constraints that arise from a nation's political economy; and the former 
sets forth the array of distinguishable and available substantive foreign 
policy choices, each with its costs and benefits (thus spelling out the 
"so-what" factor that defines and somewhat quantifies a nation's objective 
interest in such important matters as intervening or not intervening in 


some regional conflict).* 


* This "first representation" of how foreign policy is arrived at is 


not the focus of this particular paper. The structure of choice (along 

with an elaboration of the "so-what" factor) is presented in Earl C. 

Ravenal, Beyond the Balance of Power: The Future International Order 
(forthcoming); andother articles and papers cited in footnotes above; as 

well as "The Propensity to Intervene," paper presented to the Annual Meeting 
of the International Studies Association, February 20, 1975; and "Accounting 
for National Action: The Resolution of Theory and Practice," paper presented 
to the 28th Annual Meeting of the International Studies Association, 

April 15-18, 1987. 


The account presented in "The Propensity to Intervene" introduces the 
intermediating factor of cognitive dispositions or "strategic cognitions"-- 
in categories such as: sense of probability, discounting over time and 
space, and the feeling of "impact" of a troublesome situation in some part 
of the world; there are also the essentially cognitive factors of risk 
aversion/acceptance and the positing of a mandate to act on the part of 

the government of a society. 


(2) In another representation, the model of the determination of foreign 
and military policy is exemplified in the interlocking hierarchy of concerns 
that has been broached above: foreign policy; national strategy; missions; 


forces/weapons/doctrines; defense budgets/military personnel. 
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The point that is worth considering is that all three of these alternative 
yet complementary models of how foreign and military policy is arrived at 
[(B)(1)(a) and (b), and (B)(2)] are, in a sense, "feed-back" models, in 
which a first casting of foreign policy choice is measured against 


something, and thus can be corrected. In particular, "mismatches" of objectives 


and resources can be identified, and further attempts can be made to bring 


them into balance at some level. 
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HOW RESOURCE CONSTRAINTS CUT 


So far, this paper has addressed two tasks: 


1. Describing a rational model of the derivation of a nation's 
foreign policy and military program, and the relationship among the 


levels of concern. 


2. Showing how this rational model embodies and exemplifies the two 
main "sources" of a nation's foreign policy: geopolitics and political 


economy. 


a. Insofar as the top level of concern, foreign policy, itself 


represents the orientation of a policy-making system, according to 


its situation (mostly its political-military situation), to the 


international system (which takes one of five "shapes" or structures*)-- 


* In talking about the alternative structures of the international 

system, we are articulating the element of foreign policy that I call 

the setting (there are also the elements of substantive choice and 

policy process). The criteria of any particular structure of international 
system are: (1) the configuration of power, (2) the mechanism for regulating 
power, and (3) the behavioral "rules" that are internalized by each 

essential member of the system. The application of these criteria will 
distinguish an international system as belonging to one of 

the following ideal types: (1) single unitary state or universal empire; 
(2) regime of collective security, with the limiting case being a 
condominium; (3) bipolar confrontation of alliances or blocs; (4) multipolar 
balance of power; and (5) a pluralistic system of general unalignment. 


I am using the typology of Earl C. Ravenal, which is elaborated in several 
works, including "An Autopsy of Collective Security," Political Science 
Quarterly, Winter 1975-76; and especially Beyond the Balance of Power: 

The Future International Order (forthcoming). 


this is geopolitics --it illustrates how the international 
system, the setting or environment for foreign policy, is "taken into" 


the calculus of foreign and military policy. 


b. Then, insofar as the rest of the model, ranging down 

to the level of resources (dollars and personnel) available in and 

from the domestic system, represents the other grand source of determinants 
of a nation's political-military policy--the domestic political 

economy --it illustrates how resource constraints (particularly fiscal 


constraints) are taken into the calculus of foreign and military policy. 


The resources of defense budgetary dollars and military personnel that 
are relevant to the partial model embodied in the hierarchy 
of concerns are just a few of the kinds of constraints that operate within the 


larger alternative model of the policy process. If one were to 


articulate the alternative model that I am calling the policy process 
(which is not the task of this paper), among other phases one would 

want to construct a typology of constraints. 

Constraints are seen to be of two types: (1) limiting value, 

which in turn can be categorized in terms of the source of the constraint 


and the degree of its rigidity; and (2) trade-off, which in turn 


can be categorized in terms of the causal nature of the relationship 


between the elements that are traded off. Among the sources 
of limiting constraints (physical, economic, social, political- 


constitutional, moral-ethical-legal), one might take note of two: 
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(a) political support (which also may control 
other, more tangible, resources that a government may 
require in the pursuit of its policy purposes); and 
(b) the more tangible constraints that involve resources 
which must come together to support military forces, weapons systems, 
and strategies and operational doctrines.* 


* Constraints are described as part of an "“objective-constraint" (or 
“linear program") model of the policy process, in Earl C. Ravenal, 
"Accounting for National Action: The Resolution of Theory and Practice," 
paper presented to the 28th Annual Meeting of the International Studies 
Association, Washington, D. C., April 15-18, 1987. 


Clearly, the two kinds of constraints that operate most directly in 
the partial model that I call the hierarchy of concerns are, primarily, 


fiscal and, secondarily, demographic-social (affecting the availability 


of military personnel). Even these two kinds of resources can be traded-off 
against each other, to some extent; for instance, money can buy personnel, 


or coercive conscription of personnel might reduce the budgetary costs 


of a military force. The volunteer army, instituted in the early 1970s, 


is an example of that. 


Several larger-scale examples illustrate the effect of resource constraints 
in the rational determination of defense budgets and national strategies, 
and even foreign policies. During the several post-1945 oscillations 


between national strategies that emphasized, for deterrent purposes, nuclear 


threats, and national strategies that emphasized, for defensive purposes, 
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the forward deployment of American conventional forces, the shifts from 

the less risky reliance on conventional defense to the somewhat more risky 
reliance on nuclear threats were the result of "testing'' the constraint 

of resource scarcity--mostly defense budgetary dollars, but also, to some 
extent, military personnel in the form of the availability of acquiescent 
draftees and willing volunteers. Two of these shifts back to greater nuclear 
reliance occurred during the early Eisenhower-Dulles-Radford administration 
(the "New Look" defense policy) and the early Nixon-Kissinger administration 
(the Nixon Doctrine, "phase one," which combined '"Vietnamization," more 
military assistance, devolution of ground defense to forward allies, greater 


reliance on nuclear bluff, and a volunteer armed force). 


An example on an even larger scale occurred during the Nixon-Kissinger 


administration, as this administration, quite consciously, moved from the 


prevailing foreign policy of alliance confrontation within a bipolar opposition 


of power blocs to a more multipolar balance of power, since the latter would 
be a more economical way to contain (and tame) the power of the Soviet 
Union. This larger move, on the level of large-scale foreign policy change, 


could be called the Nixon Doctrine, "phase two.''* 


* Both phases of the Nixon-Kissinger foreign policy and national strategy 


are described in Earl C. Ravenal, Large-Scale Foreign Policy Change: The 
Nixon Doctrine as History and Portent (Berkeley, CA: University of 
California, Berkeley, Institute of International Affairs, 1989), and other 
works cited above. 
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"HISTORY'' AS LARGE-SCALE FOREIGN POLICY CHANGE 


The kinds of foreign policy orientations represented at the top of the 
hierarchy of concerns, which are explained, to a large extent, by 
geopolitical considerations-- since these foreign policy orientations 
are, for the most part, rational responses of a nation to its situation 
(existent, evolving, projected) in the international system--are what I call 


"large-scale foreign policy change" (or choice).* These are not the 


micro-choices, the interior trade-offs, among several possible solutions to 
problems within lower levels in the hierarchy of concerns. The micro- 


choices may be relatively more amenable to some prevalent political 


science methodologies and models (whether regression and multiple 


regression, which is a rather neutral methodology from the standpoint of 
rationality and non-rationality; or some of the overtly non-rational models, 
which have been mentioned above). Large-scale foreign policy change, or 
choice, is what you encounter at critical junctures, or "turning points," 

in a nation's career in the international system. As such, these changes 
and choices are part of what is the essential meaning of "history"--and 


part of the reason why history will continue.* 


* See Earl C. Ravenal, "A Choice of Worlds: America's Prospective Foreign 
Policy," paper presented to the Cato Institute Conference, "The New World 
Order and Its Alternatives: America's Role in the 1990s," Washington, D. C. 
March 31, 1992, last chapter, "This Moment in History." 
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Thus, large-scale foreign policy change is not so readily explicable (if, 
practically, at all) in terms of the micro-formulas and "impulsive" or 
sub-rational models that purport to account for policy directions. The 
understanding and analysis of large-scale foreign policy change and choice 
by a nation (as well as of the "secondary" choices generated 

by the larger changes) require, or at least suggest, the invention of a 


more comprehensive methodological scheme, a complex rational model, and 


yet a model whose elements themselves may not meet superficial expectations 


of technical sophistication. 
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A CHOICE OF WORLDS 


Less as a prescription, more as an illustration, I sketch the outlines of 
what I consider the impending type of international system: general 
unalignment. Of the various (five) possible types, and of the two 


types that I consider currently "available" (collective security* 


* This reference virtually demands that I cite a more elaborate argument 
denigrating the advent of a system of collective security. I do this, in 
analytic and theoretical terms, in Earl C. Ravenal, "An Autopsy of Collective 
Security," Political Science Quarterly, Winter 1975-76. I do this, in 

more practical terms, in Earl C. Ravenal, Designing Defense for a New World 
Order: The 1992 Military Budget and Beyond (Washington, D. C.: Cato 
Institute, 1991). 


The "unipolar moment" does not pose an alternative type of world order. 
First, it cannot be taken as a literal description of a unitary, completely 
hierarchical international system. Second, it is more rhetorical than 
analytic, let alone theoretical; it is more a manifesto. Third, if it is 


anything, it serves to qualify one peculiar version of the type of 

international system that I call collective security: an American-led and 
American-underpinned mechanism, more or less reflecting the Bush administration's 
conception of a New World Order; selective and somewhat inconsistent in its 
application, allowing for a variety of forms of military coalitions in 

various instances; and generally sanctioning the exercise of American national 
power in the cloak of the tribunals and processes of the United Nations. 


and general unalignment), I foresee the evolution of the structure (or lack 


of structure) of international system that I call general unalignment. 


General unalignment is a system (or virtually the limiting case--perhaps 
even the null case--of a system) which is characterized by an extreme 
fragmentation of power among nations, and, further, the regionalization 


of power. Further implications of this kind of international system are 


> 
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the absence of any effective global hegemonic nation or organization or 
agency; and, not the emergence of one sole surviving superpower, the United 
States--that is, in an extended "unipolar moment" that is more than a point 
of time--but rather the passing of the age of superpowers. The latter 
entails the shrinkage of even the current momentary pretender to that 

role, the United States, and any other putative claimant to the title 

of some sort of "superpowerdom" 

(perhaps an economic superpower, Japan), 

to the status of a (merely) regional--and this could be macro-regional-- 


power. 


The power configuration within each region (and one must admit, partially 
tautologically, that the very notion of a geographical "region" is somewhat 
defined by a configuration of power) could be various: It could take the 
form, for example, of an uncontested hegemony of one state with the hierarchical 
subservience of other states; or a regional collective security system; or 


a bipolar confrontation of contending individual nations or alliances; or 


a multipolar balance of power; or even further intra-regional fragmentation 


and anarchy. In short, within the region we could see all the possible 


structures that could occur in the comprehensive international system. 


This projection of the fragmentation and the regionalization of power 
Says something, not only about where the problems might be in the post-Cold War 
world, but whether the great (extra-regional) powers will be able to do 


much about them. The declining feasibility of extra-regional intervention 
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feeds into the model of defense planning (the “hierarchy of concerns"). 


What I am describing is not simply the trendy "shift from bipolarity to 


multipolarity" that everyone "knows" occurred with the passing of the Cold 


War. First, such a transition from a system of bipolar confrontation to 

a system of multipolar balance of power--to the extent that any such 

ideal type of system is realized in actuality--was accomplished long before the end 
of the Cold War in 1989-90. It was conceived, and helped into being, in the 
Nixon-Kissinger diplomacy of around 1970-73, in what I call the Nixon 
Doctrine, "phase two''--with the dismantling of the bipolar confrontation 
system and the move to at least the outlines of a multipolar balance of 
power; with the evocation of China, the downgrading of the functionality 

of alliances, the direct unilateral bargaining with adversaries such as the 
USSR, and the manipulation of the symbols of balance of power behavior, 

such as "tilts." Second, the diffusion of power, which began during 

the bipolar confrontation era, in the disintegration of both opposing 
alliances (France in NATO, China in the Soviet alliance), and in the 
beginnings of the rise of regional powers, such as India, continued, through 
the relatively brief period of the experiment in multipolar balance of power, 
and will continue, beyond the balance of power, into an era of "general 
unalignment,'"' which can be characterized in terms of its own distinct 
structural features of configuration of power, mechanism of power control, 


and "rules" of national behavior. 


Where do I get the "evidence" to support this projection of a system of 

general unalignment? Not from any micro-methodology that specifies 

relationships (correlations) within a given set of parameters (either deliberately 
held constant or merely unexamined and taken for granted). Because the 

kind of phenomenon that I am projecting is itself parametric change, 

or the result of parametric change. Different structures of the international 
system are what they are because of their parameters. (Which is not to say 

that a given kind of international system cannot be treated as an independent 
variable and correlated with some interesting phenomenon, such as the 

incidence (or duration or severity) of war. Yet even here, the more interesting 
consequences of various international systems may be the kinds of wars-- 

their geographical extent, the complexity of opposed alliances, the 

cost-benefit "tilt" for would-be extra-regional intervenors, the kinds of 
strategies and military technologies used--that constitute characteristics of 


various types of system; and those are parameters of the various systems.) 


But--more to the point of what I am attempting here--various international 
Systems, as sets of parameters, indicate or suggest foreign policy behavior 
by nations which is considered "appropriate" to such systems. The latter 


phenomenon is what I would call the international system as a determinant 


of a nation's foreign policy; the actual or possible international system 


can also serve as the object of the foreign policy of a nation--at least 


of a nation important enough (to the international system) to be able, 


through its own action (or abstention) to affect the structure of the 


international system. 
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AN "APPROPRIATE" FOREIGN POLICY RESPONSE 


The kind of foreign policy and national strategy that I suggest in this 
section is not to be taken as the point of this paper (though I could well 
make it the point of a different kind of paper)--as if that suggested 
policy were a mere unsupported (or merely sentimentally held) prescription, 
and as if a simply stated counter-prescription, which would, typically, 


be presented as more "attractive," would prevail. (That, it seems to 


me, is not how foreign policy should be argued; and yet it is the way foreign 


policy is usually argued.) 


Rather, an American "response" to a world of general unalignment--and, of 
course, such a world would also, to a significant degree, be brought about 
by American disengagement or even reticence to intervene--would be an 
"indicated" foreign and defense policy stance, indicated by the features 

of the current and projected international system. Such an argument can be 


made much more extensively.* Here let it suffice to argue that a foreign 


* As in Earl C. Ravenal, A Choice of Worlds: America's Prospective Foreign 
Policy (Oakland, CA: The Independent Institute, forthcoming). 


policy of non-intervention in "other" regions, and a national strategy 
founded on strategic disengagement,“ are the indicated concomitants of 


an international system evolving into a structure of general unalignment. 


* This national strategy was spelled out, early, in Earl C. Ravenal, 


"The Case for Strategic Disengagement," Foreign Affairs, April 1973; and 
Strategic Disengagement and World Peace: Toward a Noninterventionist American 
Foreign Policy (San Francisco: Cato Institute, 1979). 
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What do I mean by "appropriateness" as a criterion for a nation's 
foreign policy and national strategy? First of all, a nation's foreign 
and military policy is not to be seen as "driven" or "compelled" (except, 
perhaps, in the most extreme cases, and 

therefore explicable by a simple empirical theory that matches (regresses, 
correlates) one kind of foreign policy or individual national action with 
one kind or several kinds of "independent" factors. Foreign policy is an 
object of choice--and mostly rational choice (though this is a 
complex choice, which is subject to multiple constraints, and which also 
"absorbs" many kinds of non-rational factors, often themselves called 


"constraints" on otherwise rational behavior). 


True, the international system itself has an empirical-predictive element, 


in that the features of the entire international system are shifting 


and will shift; but this is precisely because the international system is 
comprised of the foreign policy behavior--and therefore the choices, 

though to be sure multiply constrained choices--of at least those nations 

that are "essential" to a given type of international system. Yet the 
nations--even the most powerful and influential--do not uniquely and 
sufficiently choose, and therefore "cause," a large-scale outcome in the 
structure of the international system. We are dealing here with a projection 


that combines, in just that way, predictive and prescriptive aspects. 
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An appropriate foreign policy for a nation, then, is one that proceeds, first, 
from its understanding of its situation in the international system (and 

in that corner or patch of the international system which is its 
"own'' region). That situation in an international system is a matter of 
geopolitics. And, for every nation, that situation poses a set of 
constraints (as well as perhaps some opportunities -- which is also to say 
constraints, but ones that are not tight or, in vernacular parlance, 


"constraining"). 


Suffice it to say that one can develop a model of the foreign policy process 


(as distinct from the complementary model of substantive foreign policy 
choice) which portrays a national policy-making system in terms of (1) a 

complex "objective function," in which the system attempts to maximize or 
optimize the quantities of all its "values"--including national security-- 


and (2) multiple sets of constraints, of all kinds. This would be described, 
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in the mathematics of operations research, or in a branch of micro-economics 
of the "firm," as a "linear program" model. More generically, I could call 


it an "objective-constraint" model.* 


* Again, for an elaboration.of this.process model, see Earl C..Ravenal, 
"Accounting for National Action: The Resolution of Theory and Practice," 
paper presented to the 28th Annual Meeting of the International Studies 
Association, Washington, D. C., April 15-18, 1987. 


In terms of that model, an appropriate foreign policy is one that a 

nation chooses, in this complex process, that allows the nation to realize 
the highest aggregate value of its entire objective function within the 
various kinds of constraints to which it is subject. In other words, 

a nation is "led" (not really driven, except in the most extreme 
situations) to make the best (or the most) of its situation, international 
and domestic. This--a theoretical account of appropriate foreign policy 
response--is not so generic and abstract as to negate 

the probability of a nation's "reasoning" to a substantively better foreign 
policy for itself. What would be needed, additionally, to make a more 
substantive prescriptive case, would be a concrete description, or projection, 


of the international system; an inventory of the values that a national 


society is striving to enhance; and a listing of the important (the "operative"') 


constraints that the nation faces, in various functions, including, of course, 
the relative worth that it places on its various values, in terms of how 
much of one value is to be given up to get or allow how much of another value-- 


in short, the trade-off aspect of a constraint. 
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The kind of international system that we will have produces its characteristic 


kinds, and degrees, of threats. In the fragmented system that is emerging, 


-there-will be two-categories of--potentiai -disturbances,-which-could be 


construed as threats to the national society of the United States. 

The first kind is (other-)regional military aggression. By its nature, 

this is likely to be contained within the region itself, and most often 

by regional antagonists themselves. Thus, from the standpoint of the United 
States, such regional military aggression is more appropriately contained by 
abstention than by intervention (including the issuance of deterrent 
guarantees known as alliance commitments, which may function less as 
deterrents than as what I have called "transmission belts for war"). 

A special variant of regional military threat, however, is more troublesome: 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons and long-range delivery vehicles 

(mostly ballistic missiles, but also piloted platforms and one-way manned 
vehicles) to vividly hostile states or state-sponsored terrorist groups. 

This variant of threat may argue for our (a) retention of a nuclear deterrent, 
(b) development of a capable strategic defensive network, and 


(c) maintenance of effective intelligence. But it also argues for as little 
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antecedent political-military intervention as possible in other regions, 


for less than truly vital purposes. 


The second kind of potential disturbance in a fragmented world is non-military 
events and developments, and even some armed assaults (such as terrorist 
attacks and ultimatums) that are not launched from an overtly national 
source. This is a wide gamut of “other-functional" problems (not "security" 
problems in the pristine sense), from environmental hazards and 

destruction, to population pressures and movements, to resource denials 

and price-gouging, to trade and debt and monetary problems, to narcotics 

use and trade, to the transmission of disease, to large-scale terrorism. 
Although some of these kinds of threats will have "addresses" (in the sense 
of identifiable territorial sources), even those will hardly be amenable 

to organized, coercive force, and therefore will neither require nor 

improve from the application of more than peripheral uses of the military. 
Of these other-functional disturbances, terrorism (even non-state terrorism) 
poses the greatest challenge, at least to the defensive means of our state. 
Terrorism appears to argue for more intelligence and surveillance by the 
national state; and this will be inconvenient and even prejudicial to 


our citizens' enjoyment of privacy and freedom of movement (both of which 


are already under extensive pressure by the state, on a variety of pretexts). 


Interestingly, the threat of terrorism would argue for as little 
state intrusion as possible into other societies, in order to minimize 


incitements and justifications. 
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The point about threats is that a host of probable future disturbances-- 


many of them engaging and even unnerving, especially in an age of self-inflicted 


overdose of information and vivid imagery--do not yet become real threats 


unless we "adopt" them, more or less at the national level. Threats 
must be transitive: threats to whom? It takes two (actors or factors) 


to make a disturbance into a threat.* 


* It may not be entirely germane to this paper, but we are invoking here 


what we called, above, model (B)(1)(a), the "structure of choice." 

Each possible, distinguishable policy alternative that is considered 

must spécify (1) some stake and (2) a cost-benefit calculus that 

weighs the stake (in terms of differential outcome) against the cost - 

of bringing about that differential outcome. The stake and the cost-benefit 
calculus, together, constitute what I have called the "so-what" factor. 

(See Earl C. Ravenal, "Transcending Cold War Strategic Habits," The 

Georgetown Compass: A Journal of International Affairs, Winter 1991-92.) 


So a nation, in choosing an appropriate foreign and military policy, is 
virtually always "homing in'' on an amount of national security, and 

also a kind of national security (e.g., in terms of forward 
defense and alliance, or in terms of access to critical resources), that is 
compatible with its geopolitical situation in the world and with all other 


values extruded from its political-economic base. 
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This is not the vehicle or the forum for a substantive prescription 
for American foreign policy (except as a sort of illustration of the 
operation of a theoretical framework). Nevertheless, I would, 


summarily, answer that expected inquiry, in the following way: A fragmented 


international system of general unalignment--in which military 


challenges can be confined or "quarantined" to regions, and, 
conversely, regions will be either internally dominated or internally 
conflicted to the point where external intervention will be both 
disadvantaged and unprofitable--will not present unavoidable threats 
to the United States. This situation indicates a national strategy 
of disengagement, and, in more general terms, a foreign policy of 
political-military non-intervention (whether unilateral or collective 
--say, in United Nations efforts that go beyond peace-keeping in the 


sense of mere peace-"observing"*). 


* The neat characterization, peace-"observing,"' is used by Charles William 


Maynes, "Containing Ethnic Conflict," Foreign Policy, Spring 1993. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 


If you recommend a certain foreign policy or national strategy, without tracing 


out the implications for contingency plans and forces (let alone defense 
budgets), then not only others but you yourself may literally not know what you 
are talking about. At least there will be no chance for the "negative" 


feedback that holds the promise of policy correction. 


Obviously, the rigorously self-limiting national strategy of disengagement 

that I propose (as an implementation of an appropriate foreign policy response 
to the impending international system) would involve the United States in 
virtually no serious military contingencies and so would require far fewer 
forces than the "Base Force Concept" of the departed Bush administration, and 
the just departing Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Colin 

Powell. This concept has been inherited as a sort of "baseline" by the incoming 


defense administration of Les Aspin. 


In my view, that Base Force Concept still represents the force structure needed 
for the United States to implement its ability to intervene decisively in two 
"three-quarter-size" regional wars, such as the Persian Gulf war of 1991, 
simultaneously--or even two such confrontations of which one might be short 

of war but require the deployment of deterrent forces. I take this national 
strategic requirement to be the continuing--though somewhat fudged--objective 
of the Clinton administration; at least it could easily become the military 
requirement associated with President Clinton's activist foreign policy, which 


projects American influence on the external conduct of important countries 
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in every other region of the world, and widens the functional purposes for 
American intervention, to include the active propagation of democracy and 


the vindication of human rights within other countries. * 


* Secretary Aspin's strategic preference appears to be (in my characterization) 
"two times three-quarter-size wars," more or less as it was that of the Bush- 
Cheney Pentagon; Aspin's phrase for this is "win-win." But Aspin has wobbled 
between win-win and a lesser strategic goal of "win-hold-win," which would 

not fight the second war vigorously until the first had been ended; the 

effect of that would be to fudge the simultaneity of the two conflicts 

and excuse a somewhat smaller force structure. 


My reading of the force requirements of the Base Force Concept is as 

follows (and, by the way, it illustrates the extent to which the Bush 
administration did move beyond a "Cold War" military policy to a tangible 
implementation of its New World Order): For FY 1993, the Europe component of 
the "Atlantic" force is no more than 5 land divisions (including Marine) out 

of 8 in the Atlantic force, and translates, in my calculus, into $60 

billion (cf. FY 1992 $92 billion) out of the cost of the Atlantic force, which is 
$97 billion. The "Pacific" force (mostly East Asia and the Western Pacific) is 
taking 3 land divisions and costing $37 billion. The "Contingency" force takes 
6 divisions and costs as much as $73 billion. In my estimation, forces 

for the Persian Gulf (CENTCOM) come from both (explicitly) the Atlantic force 
and (implicitly) the Contingency force: in other words, 3 divisions (and $37 
billion) from the Atlantic force and another one division (and $12 billion) 
from the Contingency force, or a total for the Persian Gulf (CENTCOM) of 4 


land divisions (and $49 billion). To this total of $207 billion of general 


purpose forces, strategic (nuclear) forces add $61 billion (with all support 


costs and overhead absorbed into these figures), making up the total Defense 
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Budget requested authorization for FY 1993 of $268 billion [this represents 
the budget category "051," only the Pentagon's share of the defense budget, 
not including the approximately $10 billion of nuclear warheads and some 
miscellaneous items that come from other departments' budgets]. 

That results in a force structure for FY 1993 of: 17 land divisions (14 
Army and 3 Marine), 36 tactical air wing equivalents (19 Air Force, 11 
Navy, and 3 double-strength Marine), and 13 Navy carrier battle groups; 


along with the strategic nuclear triad of forces; requiring 1.8 million 


military personnel; and costing $268 billion. [The Base Force Concept 


itself would trim the force structure further, by 1996, to 15 land 
divisions (12 Army and 3-minus Marine), 32 tactical air wing equivalents 
(15 Air Force, 11 Navy, and 3-minus double-strength Marine), and 12 Navy 


carrier battle groups.] 


Here, a few thoughts are in order regarding the attempts of (mostly liberal) 
critics, some now serving in influential political-military positions or 
advisory capacities in the Clinton administration, to cut the defense 

budget by as much as 50 percent from the Bush level, but without diminishing 
American influence around the world. The trouble with such defense critics 
is that their budgets won't buy their forces, and their forces won't 

support their strategies. Either they do not know enough about the essential 
relationships to match policies-strategies-missions-forces-budgets, 
or they wishfully posit insubstantial items of "soft 


power" (such as America's economic prowess, moral rectitude, and attractive 
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society) that supposedly make up the difference. * 


* See, for example, Joseph P. Nye, Bound to Lead (New York: Basic Books, 
1990), and several articles with the same theme. See also my counter-critique 
of such critics: Earl C. Ravenal, "Defense--You Get What You Pay For," 

Wall Street Journal, August ll, 1992. 


Perhaps the most deleterious aspect--for the purposes of this paper--of 

the indefinite substitution of such non-power power for real force is 
that it cuts the intelligible linkage between foreign policy and its ultimate 
resource consequences. 


I say that a world order of American-sponsored collective security requires 
an American defense program of the size and shape of the Base Force Concept. 
To spend less, we must do less in the world. If we were to have a foreign 
policy of non-intervention and a national strategy of disengagement, we 
could have a defense program (by 1997) that would look like this: 

general purpose forces consisting of 8 land divisions (6 Army and 2 Marine), 


20 tactical air wing equivalents (ll Air Force, 5 Navy, and 2 double-strength 


Marine), and 6 Navy carrier battle groups: and strategic nuclear forces consisting 


of a diad of submarine-launched missiles and stand-off bombers; requiring 


1,050,000 military personnel; and costing $158 billion (in 1993 dollars). 
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CONCLUSION 


My prescribed force structure and defense budget do not necessarily amount 


to substantive wisdom. That is not the point here. They do illustrate 


a consistent implementation of the quasi-theoretical scheme that I have 
put forward, to derive defense budgets from foreign policy responses 
to the international system; and to allow feed-back from resource constraints, 


back up through the hierarchy of concerns. 


That is how the derivations of forces and budgets that I have described 
reinforce the rational determination of our foreign and military policy. 
And that is why strategy and defense planning constitute the central phase 
in the linkage of geopolitics and political economy, and in the relation of 


the national decision-making system to the world. 


¢ 
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ABSTRACT 


If democratic states are significantly less conflict prone in their 
relationships with each other than are pairs of states involving at least one 
autocratic regime, then global trends in regime transitions have important 
implications for international politics. Predominant approaches to regime 
transition emphasize differences between regime changes, and the impact of 
internal factors specific to the states in which they take place. An alternative 
approach focuses on similarities in transitions, connections between them, and 
their common origins in the global environment. The relative strengths of 
nation-specific factors and systemic environmental forces can be inferred from 
a comprehensive empirical analysis of regime transitions at the global level. 
An analysis of virtually all regime transitions that have occurred from 1825 to 
1993 reveals a clear difference in the relative impacts of nation-specific 
factors and system level forces on those transitions. 


According to the democratic peace proposition, the absence of international 
wars between democratic states is not a statistical fluke. It is not explicable 
entirely by the fact that international wars and democratic states have been 
relatively rare, statistically speaking (Bremer 1992; 1993). Nor is the 
correlation between regime type and conflict proneness spurious (Maoz and Russett 
1992; 1993). There are, in addition, well-grounded theoretical reasons to expect 
that democratic states are not likely to get involved in international wars 
against each other (Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman 1992). If regime type does have 
an important impact on relationships between states in general (Kegley 
forthcoming), and on international conflict in particular (Rummel 1979; Russett 
forthcoming 1993), then system-wide trends in regime types in the global 
political system have an obviously important bearing on international politics. 
This suggests in turn that scholars of international politics might fruitfully 
pay more attention to a topic that has to this point been left primarily to 
comparative politics specialists, i.e., regime transitions. 

Specialists in comparative politics, and/or area specialists have an 
understandable tendency to analyze regime transitions in isolation, one country 
at a time, or at most, to focus on one region. Even some analysts who are 
inclined to generalize about transition processes tend to emphasize the impact 
of factors all or most of which are internal to the states being analyzed. For 
example, Tatu Vanhanen (1990, 50) argues that "the relative distribution of 
economic, intellectual and other power resources among various sectors of the 
population is a fundamental factor that accounts for the variation of 
democratization." He concentrates on such indicators of decentralization of 
resources as the proportion of urban population, the percentage of 
nonagricultural population, literacy rates, and the prevalence of family farms 
in his attempt to account for levels of democratization in 147 countries during 
the 1980s. Similarly, Gillespie (1987), O’Donnell, Schmitter, and Whitehead 
(1986), Baloyra (1987a; 1987b), virtually all the chapters in Diamond, Linz, and 
Lipset (1989), and all the works reviewed by Nef (1988) focus almost exclusively 
on internal structures and actions in their accounts of recent regime 
transitions. 

Daniel Levine (1988) argues that most analysts have shunned global and 
regional elements in their work on regime transition, and emphasize the play of 
forces within national societies, because they have become disenchanted with 
models such as world-system analysis and dependency theory that emphasize 
exogenous factors, In an important analysis of "Democratization in the Late 
Twentieth Century," (the subtitle of the book), Samuel Huntington (1991, 37) 
presents a lengthy list of variables that are alleged to lead to democracy and 
democratization. That list is reproduced in Table 1. What is striking about 
that list from the point of view of the present project is that all but four of 
the almost 30 factors are internal to the states whose regime transitions are 
being analyzed. And three of those (experience as a British colony, occupation 
by a prodemocratic foreign power, and influence by a prodemocratic foreign power) 
could be subsumed under a single rubric, while another (elite desire to emulate 
democratic nations) is an ambiguous concept in this regard. 


(Place Table 1 about here.) 


In contrast, Huntington (1991, 45-46) himself posits that current wave of 
democratization in the global system is a result of: (1) legitimacy problems of 
authoritarian systems on the global level, (2) global economic growth, (3) 
changes in the policies of the Catholic church, (4) changes in the policies of 
the European Community, the U.S., and the Soviet Union, and (5) snowballing, or 
demonstration effects from the earlier democratizers during this time period. 
All of these factors are basically external to the states being analyzed; 
Huntington’s apparent belief is that it is the environment of the states that is 
foremost among those factors that must be analyzed in order to understand regime 
transitions. 

Harvey Starr (1991) has provided empirical evidence that Huntington’s 
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hunch about the impact on recent regime transitions of snowballing, or 
demonstration effects can be supported by reproducible empirical evidence. 
Starr’s evidence applies to the years from 1974 to 1989. George Modelski and 
Gardner Perry (1991) analyze the proportion of the globe’s population living in 
democracies since 1450. They conclude that there is evidence of a global 
systemic process reflected in the gradual substitution of democratic regimes for 
monarchical and dictatorial forms of government over that time period. Around 
1700, no more than one percent of the world’s population lived in democratic 
communities, a proportion which rose to two or three percent by 1800, to 10 
percent by 1900, and possibly as high as 40 percent currently (Modelski 1989; 
1990). And, of course, Francis Fukuyama (1989) claims in his well-known (or 
infamous, depending on your point of view) essay that the global process of 
democratization has reached the point of no return. 


NATIONAL LEVEL VERSUS GLOBAL LEVEL 
FACTORS IN REGIME TRANSITIONS 

The point of the foregoing discussion from the point of view of this paper 
is that there is a divergence of opinion (roughly paralleling the line dividing 
comparative government specialists from specialists in international politics) 
regarding the origins of regime transitions, generally, and transitions to 
democracy in particular. Certainly country specialists, and area specialists, 
and most analysts in comparative government tend to put more emphasis on the 
differences between countries that experience regime transitions, and/or the 
internal origins of those transitions, while international politics specialists 
emphasize the similarities in those transition processes in different countries, 
the connections between them (i.e., the extent to which they diffuse), and the 
external origins of the factors that have the most important impact on those 
transitions. 

To some extent, each regime transition has its own internal and 
idiosyncratic origins. But if there is a global trend toward democracy, there 
may be global forces that account for the trend. In recent years, for example, 
a relatively large number of autocratic regimes have become more democratic, not 
just in the former Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, but in Latin America, Asia, 
and Africa as well (Ray 1991). So many transitions away from authoritarian rule 
toward more democratic governance in so many different places at more or less the 
same time (that is, in the last 10 to 20 years) are unlikely to have totally 
different independent causal origins. The argument that randomly operating 
independent causal processes in numerous states around the globe just happened 
to produce similar results is inherently implausible. There must have been 
common factors that account for all these virtually simultaneous changes in far- 
flung areas of the global system. 


Empirically Evaluating the Relative Impact of 
System Level and National Level Forces on Regime Transitions 
This argument regarding the systemic origins of the global trend toward 


democracy is overwhelmingly persuasive (at least to its author). Possibly, 
though, it need not depend on impeccable logic and rhetorical flourish for its 
plausibility. Arguably, if systemic level forces do have an important impact on 
the constituent units of the global political system, they will leave visible 
traces in the profiles of those units if they are observed over time. Grsicer, 
for example, the possibility that system level forces exert a powerful effect on 
economic growth rates of states in the "periphery" of the global system. "If 
that is true, it has certain implications for the development of states making 
up the world economy. The more powerful [system] forces are..., the more 
homogenous should be...economic growth rates in the states in the peripheral 
areas...Conversely, if attributes of the separate countries exert a more powerful 
impact, the...growth rates in those [countries] should be correspondingly 
disparate” (Ray 1982, 369). 

Fortunately, analysts of voting behavior have devoted attention to a 
roughly analogous problem of evaluating the relative impact of, for example, 
national, state, and county level forces on voting turnout, or the distribution 


of votes between Republicans and Democrats. Donald Stokes (1965; 1967) was 
apparently the originator of this line of research. More recently, William 
Claggett, William Flanigan, and Nancy Zingale (1984) have developed procedures 
for "partitioning variance" that will be adopted and adapted to the task here of 
assessing the relative impacts of system level and nation-specific forces on 
regime transitions in the global system. 

The data analyses here will focus on the question of where on a continuum 
running from one ideal-typical system to its extreme opposite the "real world" 
falls with respect the relative strength of factors which bring about regime 
transitions. In the first ideal-typical system, shown in Figure 1, all of the 
variation in regime type, or level of democracy, it can be inferred, is brought 
about by factors peculiar to each of the constituent states. In Figure 2, all 
changes or transitions are in exactly the same direction and magnitude in every 
state in the system, suggesting quite strongly that the changes have common, 
system level origins. (The suggestion would be considerably stronger in a system 
with a larger number of constituent units.) 


(Place Figures 1 and 2 about here.) 


The Research Design 
In order to investigate empirically the relative strengths of nation- 


specific factors and global, or systemic level forces on regime transitions I 
will utilize Polity II,,a data set generated by Ted Robert Gurr, Keith Jaggers, 
and Will Moore (1989). Polity II provides annual data from 1800 to 1986 on 
political regime characteristics for 132 contemporary countries "including 
virtually all of those whose present population approaches or exceeds one 
million" (Gurr, Jaggers, and Moore 1989, 2). It also contains data on 20 
additional countries which existed in the time period from 1800 to 1986, but 
which by 1986 had either broken up or been absorbed by others. 

The analyses to follow focus on two of the variables for which data are 
provided in Polity II. One is labeled "Institutionalized Democracy." It focuses 
on the competitiveness of political participation, competitiveness of executive 
recruitment, openness of executive recruitment, and constraints on the chief 
executive. Each state is assigned a score for each year on each of those 
dimensions. The result is that the most democratic states receive a score of 
+10, while the least democratic receive a score of 0. 

The index of democracy to be used in the analyses here modifies the 
institutionalized democracy scores from Polity II by subtracting from them the 
Polity II scores for institutionalized autocracy. This indicator, too, ranges 
from O to +10, with the most autocratic states receiving scores of +10. It 
focuses on four dimensions, that is, the competitiveness of participation, the 
regulation of participation, the competitiveness of executive recruitment, and 
constraints on the Chief Executive. 

It might seem redundant to use indicators of democracy and autocracy, since 
one is for the most part, on a conceptual level, the mirror image or the 
complement of the other. But Gurr, Jaggers and Moore (1989, 37-38) note that "we 
prefer to leave open for empirical investigation the question of how Autocracy 
[and] Democracy...have covaried over time," making it clear that in their minds 
the two concepts are at least partially independent. They also observe that 
"many polities have mixed authority traits, and thus have middling scores on both 
Autocracy and Democracy scales." 

So, the index of democracy relied on here is based on the notion that it 
might be important to distinguish, for example, between those states that have 
middling democracy scores along with middling autocracy scores (on the Polity II 
scales), on the one hand, and the states that have middling Democracy scores 
along with very low (or very high) Autocracy scores, on the other. In short, the 
democracy scale here equals the Polity II democracy scores minus the Polity II 
autocracy scores. It ranges from -10 to +10, with the most autocratic regimes 
receiving a score of -10, and the most democratic states a score of +10. 

Regime transitions are relatively rare events. In addition, typically, 
regimes change only over rather long periods of time. The interest here is not 
only in the relative impact of general, systemic-level forces and particular 
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FIGURE 1 


A PROFILE OF AN IDEAL-TYPICAL SYSTEM IN WHICH 


STATE-SPECIFIC FORCES ACCOUNT FOR ALL REGIME TRANSITIONS*# 


STATES 
A 
B 
Cc 


SYSTEM MEAN 


*The numbers in the matrix represent scores for each state for each 
year on a scale of democracy with values from -10 (autocratic) to 
+10 (democratic). All the variation in democracy within each state 
is apparently the result of forces specific to each state and each 
time period. There is no variation, within the whole time period, 
across states (i.e., the mean score for each state in the whole 
time period is 5), and there is no variation in the average 
democracy score over time. 
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FIGURE 2 
A PROFILE OF AN IDEAL-TYPICAL SYSTEM IN WHICH 


SYSTEM LEVEL FORCES ACCOUNT FOR ALL REGIME TRANSITIONS* 


STATES 


SYSTEM MEAN 


*The numbers in the matrix represent scores for each state for each 
year on a scale of democracy with values from -10 (autocratic) to 
+10 (democratic). All the variation in democracy within each state 
is apparently the result of system level forces. There is no 
variation across space between states. All the changes are exactly 
the same in every state at every point in time. 


STATE 
) 1950 1960 1970 MEANS 
A 3 7 5 5 
B 3 7 5 5 
Cc 3 7 5 5 
GRAND 
3 7 5 MEAN = 5 


nation-specific factors on regime transitions in the contemporary era, but also 
on the extent to which the relative importance of those two categories of regime 
transforming forces might have changed over time (much the way that students of 
voting behavior have been interested in possible changes in the relative potency 
of local and national forces on voting turnout, or the distribution of votes 
between the two main political parties over time). These considerations have led 
me to focus on 40 year time periods in my analyses. The period of greatest 
interest is that from 1945 to 1985, the last year (with the exception of 1986) 
for which Polity II data are available. Working backwards from that most recent 
time period has led to a focus on the 40 year time periods from 1825 to 1865, 
from 1865 to 1905, and from 1905 to 1945. Democracy scores for each state in 
Polity II have been calculated every tenth year during these four, 40 year time 
periods. In other words, for example, in the time period since 1945, I have 
calculated for each state a democracy score for the years 1945, 1955, 1965, 1975, 
and 1985. This means, obviously, that it is possible to calculate for those 
years the average democracy score in the entire global system for each of those 
years. 

The method used here to partition the variance in these scores is that 
suggested by William Claggett, William Flanigan, and Nancy Zingale (1984) in 
their study of the "Nationalization of the American Electorate." They 
partitioned the variance in elections returns in an attempt to evaluate the 
relative strengths of national, regional, and local forces on levels of party 
support in the United States from 1842 to 1970. Here we will focus on a somewhat 
simpler task in the sense that in this initial analysis, we will evaluate the 
impacts of only two categories of forces acting on regime transitions over time, 
that is the global systemic level forces, and nation-specific factors. (We will 
also take into account differences in democracy scores across space in the 40 
year periods we analyze.) 

Substituting terms appropriate for the analyses here for the terms utilized 
by Clagget, Flanigan, and Zingale in their study of election returns, we can 
stipulate that we will partition the total variation in democracy scores in the 
sets of states observed every ten years according to the following formula: The 
Total Sum of Squares (SS) = Between Year (SS) + Between State (SS) + State-Year 
Interaction (SS). More formally, this can be expressed as follows: 


The first term in that equation represents the total variation of the 
democracy scores around the grand mean of the set of data covering each 40 year 
period being analyzed. The next term will reflect the strength of system level 
forces on changes in the extent of democracy in political regimes. It will be 
a function of the degree to which all the states in the system experience similar 
changes during the same ten year periods. This term is calculated by subtracting 
the grand mean (the mean for all observations during a given 40 year observation 
period) from the mean democracy score for all the states in the system at each 
decennial observation point, squaring that difference, and weighting those 
squared differences by the number of states in the system at each of those 
observation points. In the extreme, the sum of all those weighted squared 
differences, that is, the between year sum of squares will equal the total sum 
of squares, as in the ideal-typical system depicted in Figure 2. 

The third term in the equation will reflect the differences among states 
across space during each of the 40 year observation periods. This term is less 
relevant to our focus on regime transitions over time. Still, one might reason, 
as do Claggett, Flanigan, and Zingale (1984) that if the subunits converge, or 
become more similar over time, this is an indication of the strength of system 
level forces. This term is calculated by subtracting the grand mean for the 40 
year period being analyzed from the mean democracy score for each state during 
that 40 year time period, squaring those differences, and weighting those squared 
differences by the number of observations of each state during the 40 year time 
period (which is 5 in our case.) The sum of all those weighted, squared 
differences is the between state sum of squares. 

The fourth term will reflect the strength of factors peculiar to each state 
at each observation point. In other words, it will reflect the extent to which 
the states in the system experience dissimilar changes in regime characteristics 
between the decennial observation points during the 40 year periods being 
analyzed. This term is calculated by subtracting from each democracy score for 
each state the mean democracy score for the system at that point in time, 
subtracting also the mean democracy score for that state during the entire time 
period being observed, and adding to the result the grand mean for the time 
period. The resulting differences are squared, then summed at each observation 
point. In the extreme, that sum will equal the total sum of squares, the ideal- 
typical situation depicted in Figure l. 


ANALYZING THE DATA 

Our first analysis of the impact of system level forces on regime 
transitions, or democratization in the global system, is presented in Figure 3. 
It shows the mean democracy score in the system every ten years from 1825 to 
1985. There was a rather dramatic increase in the average democracy score in the 
global system throughout the nineteenth century, punctuated by an increase in the 
post-World War I period up to the highest average score during the entire period 
from 1825 to 1985, in 1925. A system-oriented approach to regime transitions and 
democratization might suggest that those decades of increases in the average 
democracy score in the global system were primarily the result of the American 
Revolution, the French Revolution, and the preeminence of the democratizing Great 
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Britain during the nineteenth century, and, finally, victory by the democratic 
states over their autocratic opponents in World War I. 


(Place Figure 3 about here.) 


But then the Great Depression occurred. And the autocratic Soviet Union 
embarked on its first five-year plan, creating (along with the concurrent 
economic catastrophe in the democratic countries) the impression that it and its 
autocratic form of government were the wave of the future. The result, a system- 
oriented approach would suggest, was a rather sharp drop in the average level of 
democracy in the global system from 1925 to 1935. 

The rise from 1935 to 1945 is to some extent, perhaps, an artifact 
resulting from our choice of observation points. One might be skeptical about 
the increase, depicted in Figure 3, in the average democracy score in the system 
from 1935 to 1940. Nevertheless, as the democratic states, especially the United 
States, were successful in World War II, one should not be surprised by the 
increase in the average level of democracy after that War, until 1955. 

But in 1957, the Soviet Union launched Sputnik, and the United States then 
went into recession. The extent to which the Soviets managed again to create the 
impression that their autocratic system was the wave of the future was 
reinforced, perhaps, when the United States got caught in the quagmire of the 
Vietnam War. The result (if it is true that regime transitions are affected by 
global system level forces of this kind) was another distinct drop in the extent 
to which political regimes in the world were democratic, from 1955 until 1975. 

Then, finally, starting around 1975, it became clear that the Soviet boasts 
of the Sputnik era that the U.S.S.R. would soon surpass the United States 
economically were unfounded. The current wave of democratization in the global 
system got its start, as reflected in the increase in the average democracy score 
in Figure 3 from 1975 to 1985. If Polity II democracy scores were available for 
the years since 1985, we can safely assume that they would show that this 
increase has continued. 

Two other recent analyses of democratization at the level of the global 
system generate results are that quite similar to those shown in Figure 3. One 
is by Nils Petter Gleditsch (1993), who calculates the percentage of democratic 
dyads, or pairs of states in the global system from 1816 to 1986. He counts as 
"democratic" for this analysis any state receiving a score of 6 on the Polity II 
democracy scale. The results are reproduced in Figure 3a. Gleditsch’s focus on 
pairs of states results, perhaps, in more accentuated decreases and increases 
before and after 1925, but basically his measure of democratization on the global 
level produces results similar to the measure used here. 

Samuel Huntington (1991, 16) argues that there have been three waves of 
democratization in the global system since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, without ever stipulating very precisely, however, the definition of 
“democracy” upon which he bases that assertion. He stipulates that those three 
waves occurred, respectively, from 1828 to 1926, from 1943 to 1962, and from 1974 
to the present. All three waves are appear quite clearly in Figure 3. The two 
reverse waves, in Huntington’s view, took place from 1922 to 1942, and from 1958 
to 1975. Those, too, show up clearly in the system-wide averages in the 
democracy scores depicted in Figure 3. 


Partitioning the Variance in Regime Changes 
In short, our first review in Figure 3 of the system-wide averages in the 


democracy scores based on data from Polity II provides results that confirm an 
impression, or broad hypothesis, that regime transitions in the global system are 
to an important extent a function of global, or system-wide forces to which those 
who study specific nations or regions are, perhaps, insufficiently sensitive. 
Let us now take a more detailed look at these data, decomposing or partitioning 
the variance in democracy scores from 1825 to 1985 in order to assess more 
precisely the relative impact of global forces, on the one hand, and nation- 
specific forces, on the other. 

Figure 4 shows the results of partitioning the variance in democracy scores 
in the global system from 1825 to 1865. This is, interestingly, the 40 year time 
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period, of the four we analyze from 1825 to 1985, during which the single largest 
net change in democracy scores occurred. The average net change in all the 40 
year periods was +1.46. The net change from 1825 to 1865 was more than twice 
that, or +3.41. Since this was a relatively dramatic change in the system level 
average, one might reasonably surmise that system level forces on regime changes 
might have been relatively strong during that time period. But Figure 4 does not 
confirm this notion. The portion of the variation in democracy scores 
attributable to system level forces (because it is shared in common by all or 
many states on average over time) is only 8.5 percent. Nation-specific forces, 
in contrast, accounted for 27.8 percent of the variance in democracy scores for 
that time period. The largest portion of variance, 63.9 percent, is accounted 
for by between state, or across-space differences in democracy scores. This 
reflects the unsurprising fact that the states were quite different in their 
levels of democracy at the beginning of the time period, and stayed that way 
throughout the 40 years from 1825 to 1865. (In other words, although across- 
space variation is large, it is less central than the other two types of forces 
to an understanding of regime transitions over time.) 


(Place Figure 4 about here.) 


It might also seem reasonable to assume that as we look at increasingly 
more contemporary 40 year observation periods, the effects of system level 
forces on regime transitions would become increasingly important, because of 
the impact of modern transportation and communication systems. That 
reasonable assumption is not borne out. The partitioning of the variance in 
the democracy scores for the 1865 to 1905, the 1905 to 1945, and the 1945 to 
1985 time periods (the results of which are shown in Figures 5, 6, and 7) 
reveal that the proportion of the variance in democracy scores attributable to 
system level forces during those time periods decreases from 2.7 percent in 
the forty years after 1865, to 1.4 percent in the forty years after 1905, down 
to an almost entirely invisible .6 percent in the more recent 40 years from 
1945 to 1985. In contrast, the portion of the variance accounted for by 
dissimilar changes in democracy scores brought about (it is reasonable to 
infer) by nation-specific factors, remains markedly constant over the 160 year 
time period we analyze here. That proportion is at a low point of 17.8 
percent in the 1865 to 1905 time period, but it is 27.7 percent, 29.3 percent, 
and 28.5 percent in the 1825-1865, the 1905-1945, and the 1945 to 1985 time 
periods respectively. (The relationship over time between the relative 
strengths of all the categories of forces we analyze is summarized in Figure 
8.) In short, the global system in the last 160 years has been a lot more 
similar to the ideal-typical system shown in Figure 1 in which nation-specific 
forces account for all regime transitions, than it has been to the ideal- 
typical system shown in Figure 2 in which system level forces account for all 
regime transitions. The actual "real world" system, though, has been quite 
different from both of those ideal-typical systems because there has always 
been, instead of equal average scores for all states as in both ideal-typical 
systems, a lot of diversity in the average democracy scores for all the states 
in the global system during each of the five, 40 year periods analyzed. 


(Place Figure 5,6,7, and 8 about here.) 


Post Hoc Post Mortem 

If it is true that regime transitions in the global system tend to be 
affected by general system level forces, the impact of those forces, at least 
as it might be expected to be reflected in variation in Polity II democracy 
scores, does not show up in our analyses here. Why not? 

One reaction to empirical analyses not supportive of expectations is: 
"If the data do not support my theory, I will wait for better data to come 
along." Partitioning the variance in democracy scores in the Polity II data 
set has certainly provided an extended and intensive opportunity to become 
familiar with that data. All data sets contain anomalies, and could be 
improved. Polity II is no exception. The United States, for example, is 
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assigned the same democracy score in Polity II in 1845 as it receives in 1985, 
that is, a +10. An index of democracy that assigns the same score to the 
United States at a time when slavery was still in force and women were not 
allowed to vote (to cite only two of the possibly more striking examples) as 
it receives in 1985 is obviously insensitive to rather profound variation in 
"democracy" on the conceptual level. In addition, this particular example 
suggests that the Polity II index of democracy may be insensitive to variation 
in democracy that would otherwise show up as a function of system level forces 
in the partitioning of variance. 

However, for the most part, my impression is that the annual democracy 
scores in Polity II are reasonable, especially if we keep in mind that the 
partitioning of variance technique is sensitive only to quite broad trends and 
patterns over the rather large number of observations we deal with in these 
analyses. I am certainly not aware of any other data set that reports annual 
evaluations of regime characteristics except in very broad categorical terms 
(such as in Chan, 1984). In sum, I doubt that modifications or improvements 
upon the Polity II data set would change the findings reported here very much. 

Assuming, then, that the fault lies not in data of poor quality, the 
more defensible conclusion is that the impact of system level forces on regime 
transitions is simply not as pervasive as I had assumed. A plausible fall- 
back position is that system level forces affect regime transitions at times 
and places more discriminatingly defined than have been analyzed up to this 
point. Perhaps, for example, the effect of system level forces might be 
visible if the focus were restricted to developing countries in the post-World 
War II era. 

The results of an analysis evoked by that idea are shown in Figure 9. 
Variance in democracy scores for less developed countries from 1945 to 1985 is 
partitioned. The refinement in the scope of the partitioning analysis 
changes the estimate of the relative impact of system level forces not at all. 
For the whole system, the estimate is that system level forces account for .6 
percent of the variance in regime transitions from 1945 to 1985; for the 
Third World, or LDCs, it is .7 percent. LDCs constitute a more homogenous set 


of countries, and this reduces the impact of across-space forces from 70.8 
percent to 53.6 percent. But this means that the apparent impact of over- 
time, nation-specific forces is even greater among LDCs only (that is, they 
account for 45.7 percent of the variance in democracy scores) than it is for 
the whole system during that time period. The analogous figure for the entire 
system is 28.5 percent. 


(Place Figure 9 about here.) 


Perhaps, then, the impact of system level forces is restricted to the 
most recent twenty years, culminating with the dramatic revolutions in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe? This question can not be addressed with 
Polity II data, since they stop in 1986. But Freedom House has been 
generating annual estimates of political "freedom" for every country in the 
world since 1973, up to 1993. In order to ascertain the relative impact of 
system level, nation-specific, and across-space forces on democracy scores in 
the most recent twenty years, I have partitioned variance in political freedom 
scores as reported by Freedom House in the years 1973, 1978, 1983, 1988, and 
1993. The Freedom House scores do reflect a global trend toward democracy 
for the 20 year period from 1973 to 1993, but the change in the global average 
score is not profound. It goes from -1.07 in 1973 to a +1.33 in 1993. And, as 
Figure 10 indicates, system-wide forces apparently account for only 2.3 
percent of the variance in democracy, or "freedom" scores during that time 
period. 


(Place Figure 10 about here.) 


CONCLUSION 
The partitioning of variance technique has potential applications beyond 
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the analysis of regime transitions on the global level (or of patterns in 
elections returns in the United States). To repeat, such analyses of growth 
rates in Third World countries could reveal the relative impact of system 
level and nation-specific forces on economic processes there. Similar analyses 
of growth rates, inflation rates, or prices, might have interesting 
implications for the analysis of interdependence among the more wealthy, 
industrialized countries. Partitioning variance in defense budgets among, 
say, the major powers, or military expenditures within regional subsystems 
might offer new insights into the dynamics of arms races, or conflict 
relationships. In general, the relative impact of environmental, system level 
forces, on the one hand, and nation-specific, internal factors, on the other, 
is a controversial, even central issue in several areas of enquiry, and the 
partitioning of variance technique offers one useful way of addressing it. 

Here, it has been used to analyze the global process involving 
transitions in all the regimes that are part of the international political 
system over the last 170 years. There is such a process, by definition, even 
if it does not seem to have been dominated, or even influenced greatly by 
general, system level forces. This writer is not ready to give up on the idea 
that such system level factors as the rise and fall of the Soviet Union, 
especially as they related to the ebbs and flows of economic and military 
performance by the democratic countries of the world, have had a vital impact 
on regime transitions, and democratization (or its roll back) in the global 
system. But there is little choice at this point but to admit that generating 
reproducible evidence of the impact of such factors is rather more difficult 
than I had imagined. 

It is possible, of course, that despite the findings reported here, 
system level forces have had a profound impact on regime transitions, but that 
their effects have been different in various regions and times. The global 
Great Depression in the 1930s might, for example, have helped to discredit 
existing regimes everywhere, whether democratic or autocratic, leading to 
transitions in different directions (away from democracy in democratic 
countries, and toward democracy in autocratic countries) even though the 
changes did have common, system level origins. Richard Katz (1973) argued 
about the partitioning of variance in election returns in the United States 
that Stokes (1965; 1967) had under-estimated the effect of national (analogous 
to system level) forces on voting patterns because of his assumption that all 
districts (predominantly black as well as predominantly white districts, for 
example) would react to all national level forces in the same manner. 

This is a plausible argument. At this point, however, I am inclined to 
agree with Claggett, Flanigan, and Zingale (1984, 83) that "there is no means 
in analysis of variance-based techniques to distinguish among the types of 
forces which may cause the nonuniform response by the local unit." 
Nevertheless, it should be noted also that Claggett, Flanigan, and Zingale did 
evaluate the impact of regional level forces (e.g. in the South) on voting 
patterns in the United States. Analogous analyses of regime transitions in 
the global political system could reveal the impact of important regional 
level forces on changes in regimes in Latin America, Africa, the Middle East, 
and Asia. 

But the major conclusion compelled by the analyses reported here is 
inescapable. Whether the focus is upon the entire world from 1825 to 1985, 
less developed countries from 1945 to 1985, or the entire global system from 
1973 to 1993, nation-specific factors apparently have had a greater impact on 
regime transitions, or democratization, than general, system level forces. 
Such system level forces have not, in the last 170 years, produced widespread, 
uniform changes in the levels of democracy in the political regimes of the 
world. Dissimilar changes toward or away from democracy have been more common. 
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NOTES 


1. This author’s hunch is that Huntington feels this way in part because he 
straddles to a rather unusual degree that subfield division between comparative 
government and international politics. 


2. Max Singer and Aaron Wildavsky (Forthcoming, 1993) make a similar claim, and 
elaborate on the implications of widespread democracy on international politics. 


3. I am indebted to Will Moore for sending Polity II to me. There is a valuable 
discussion of this data set in Gurr, Jaggers, and Moore (1990). 


4. Gurr, Jaggers and Moore (1989, 38) give scores of 99 to states experiencing 
an “interruption/interregnum/transition." To decrease substantially the number 
of such "missing data" scores, I have replaced many of these 99s with 
interpolated scores. I interpolated only if scores were assigned in Polity II 
to the states in question within 5 years before and after the year in question. 
Otherwise, the state was coded as "not in the system that year." 

States that were "not in the system that year" had to be assigned some 
score, since the partitioning of variance technique I used can not deal with 
matrices containing empty cells. So, states that were not in the system during 
any of the decennial observations points within the 40 year periods I analyze 
were assigned the mean democracy score for the states that were in the system 
during that year. 


5. The addition of the grand mean, rather than its subtraction may seem counter- 
intuitive, but the grand mean has, in effect, already been subtracted from each 
score twice when the mean score for all states at each observation point, and the 
mean score for each state during the whole 40 year time period have been 
subtracted. Adding the grand mean has the effect of subtracting the grand mean 
only once, rather than twice, from each score at each observation point. 


6. I excluded from these analyses all the OECD countries (except Greece, Spain, 
and Portugal), as well as the Communist countries of China, the Soviet Union, and 
the allies of the Soviets in the Warsaw Pact, that is, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, and Romania. I included Greece, Spain and Portugal because they 
were less developed than the average OECD country, and because they were, 
according to Huntington (1991, 21-22), to cite just one example, the site of the 
origin to an important extent of the global wave of democratization in the last 
20 years. 


7. The procedures for generating these data in the most recent year can be found 
in Freedom Review, February 1993, pp. 11-16. A more comprehensive discussion of 
the process can be found in Gastil (1990). Freedom House supplied to me that data 
from the annual reports on which this analysis is based, for which I am grateful. 

In order to enhance the comparability of the Freedom House index scores 
with the Polity II index, I transformed the Freedom House index, which runs from 
+2 for the "most free," to +14 for the "least free" into a scale which runs from 
-10 for the least democratic to a +10 for the most democratic. This is, 
admittedly, an artificial way to force comparability. Nevertheless, the Polity 
II index produces an average score of -.14 for 1985, while the world-wide 
average for the transformed Freedom House scores for 1983 is a quite similar - 
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Preface 


This paper sets out very preliminary observations of the American case in a larger comparative 
analysis that includes Britain and Canada. Its tentative and fragmentary character arises in part from 
being founded on research still very much in progress, and on events occurring during this summer, 
and in part from having access to much less writing time this summer than I had anticipated. There 
is in some respects more material in this than any conference paper should have, and in some respects 
less. I will eventually want to incorporate more material about the other openly-gay member of 
Congress -- Gerry Studds -- despite my inability to gain access to him, and about a few other openly- 
gay politicians at other levels of government. (I should add that much of what I have said about 
Barney Frank could be said of Studds as well, and my focus on the former is not meant to downplay 
the significance of the role played by Studds on fighting for gay/lesbian causes, particularly evident in 
the case of the military issue.) I will also of course also want to connect my analysis in more explicit 
detail to other published work on social movements and legislative politics. 


This research could not have been undertaken without the cooperation of Representative Barney Frank 
and members of his staff in Washington and Massachusetts. Advice, assistance, and support have 
come from Sylvia Bashevkin, Tim Cook, Audrey Dennie, Leonard Hirsch, Gerry Hunt, Karen 
Murray, Neil Thomlinson. For the broader research project from which this is drawn, generous 
financial assistance has come from the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada 
and the University of Toronto. 
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The openly-gay legislators in U.S. national politics are two of the most visible standard-bearers for 
the cause of equal rights for lesbians and gays. For much of the time that Barney Frank and Gerry 
Studds have been out, they have been the objects of considerable admiration within activist networks 
spanning a considerable ideological and strategic range. The relative consensus about the importance 
of the roles that these Members of Congress play is in some ways a reflection of patterns of change in 
activist politics from the early 1970s to the late 1980s. On the other hand, tensions arising out of 
compromises proposed by Barney Frank on lifting the ban on homosexuals in the military have 
opened up to scrutiny the fragility of the relationship between those most deeply immersed in 
Washington politics and those parts of lesbian and gay movements oriented to direct action and 
oppositionist politics. 


Of the three countries that are the subjects of the broader study from which this is drawn -- Canada, 
Britain, and the U.S. -- it is the U.S. in which ideological differences are most muted, contained as 
they are within the universe of philosophical liberalism. Political perspectives from both socialist and 
philosophically-conservative traditions are more common in Canada, and much more widespread in 
Britain, than in the U.S.. And yet conflicts over strategic orientation are as pronounced as in either 
of the other two countries. American political life contains powerful lures to party politics and to the 
traditional methods of interest group lobbying, but the magnetic forces pulling social movements 
towards the mainstream also generate a forceful repulsion from that mainstream and create fissures 
Over Strategy even within movements with only modest differences over ultimate objectives. 


The present study focusses on the impact of Barney Frank’s openness about his sexual orientation, 
inside his own district and in Congress, and on the role he plays in furthering gay and lesbian causes. 
The argument is made that in circumstances impelling gay/lesbian mobilization more towards the 
mainstream, an openly-gay legislator like Frank plays an increasingly important role in exacting 
political gains and minimizing political losses. That impact is greater because of the skill with which 
this particular politician manipulates legislative levers, and because he operates within a political 
system that gives individual legislators considerable independence. This paper also argues, however, 
that Frank’s legislative and partisan location inevitably create some tensions with major segments of 
the gay/lesbian activist community in Washington, illustrated by the efforts to lift the ban on gays in 
the American military. That tension emerges in part because of differences in perspective on the 
behaviour and tactics of social movement groups, difference on opinion on the likelihood of progress, 
and in particular differences of view in the progress to be expected from a Democratic administration. 
These divergences in view do not sharply separate someone like Frank from the vast majority of 
activists. There is in fact a spectrum of opinion about tactics and about the likelihood of legislative 
progress. But at moments of crisis and of disappointment such as we have witnessed over the course 
of the debate over gays in the military, a figure like Frank who normally attracts such unqualified 
praise trom across the tactical and ideological spectrum can easily become a controversial figure, in 
way that illustrate the contradictions and tensions inherent in gay and lesbian participation in 
mainstream politics. 


The Lure to Interest Group and Party Politics 


Analyses of social movements have regularly interested themselves in the tendency toward 
accommodation. Some "life-cycle" metaphors have argued a tendency towards institutionalization, 
one that almost inevitably entails the use of more established methods of marshalling political 
pressure. If such metaphors imply a form of "short wave" internal dynamic affecting movements at 
particular stage in their own development, some analysis of social movement change would also 


suggest a “long wave" transformation of social movement politics over substantial historical periods, 
such as the period from the 1960s and early 1970s through to the 1990s.' Longer-term changes in 
political and economic context, both nationally and internationally, can be seen as altering patterns of 
social mobilization, such that (for example) the "direct action" politics of the 1990s are different from 
those of the early 1970s, less challenging to the principles underlying the political and economic 
order. 


Other intellectual traditions, informed by either a class-analytical framework or a Weberian one, 
emphasize the absorptive and assimilationist capacity of the state and of its organizational routines. 
Whereas some observers of social movements imply that shifts toward mainstream goals and methods 
represent a positive contribution to the workings of the overall political system, increasing the 
manageability of demands, some Weberian analysis and all socialist analysis lament accommodationist 
as conservatizing and as sacrificing legitimate transformative goals. They challenge assumptions of 
the interests of the state being either neutral or democratically based, and point to the distortion of 
social movement demands that arises from intercourse with or dependence on state institutions. 


All of these arguments can contribute to our understanding of lesbian and gay political mobilization 
and its relationship with congressional politics in Washington. But the peculiar characteristics of U.S. 
national politics, in comparison to the politics of virtually all other industrialized liberal democracies, 
must also be taken into account. If in the last two decades there have been shifts in social movement 
politics across Western Europe and North America, those shifts assume particularly intense forms in 
the U.S. as a function of the oddities of the American political system. The unusualness of the U.S. 
case may be especially evident in lesbian and gay politics. 


In the early years of the contemporary wave of lesbian/gay political mobilization, radical liberationist 
ideas dominated the analysis of our oppression and the style of mobilization most commonly adopted. 
Throughout the 1960s and early 1970s, more liberal and accommodationist activism persisted, but as 
was characteristic of feminist activism, the more oppositionist approaches dominated, and pulled other 
forms of activism towards a more critical stance.* Disdain for established political channels was 
widespread, and with that came either an uninterest or an active rejection of party and electoral 
politics. More obviously in lesbian and gay politics than in feminist politics, even those activists 
whose critique of the existing political order was not particularly fundamental could hardly argue that 
working within the party apparatus showed the promise of bearing fruit. The reluctance of politicians 
to identify with issues arising from sexual orientation was virtually complete, and the state of public 
opinion offered little encouragement to think of the electorate as a potential impetus to change. It is 
not that political activists completely rejected the traditional methods of doing politics through 
legislative processes or courts or media outlets; it was that there was little optimism about and little 
attention to systematically and concertedly entering into those established channels. The totality of 
marginalization, and the oppressiveness of state institutions so visible in police raids, court 
judgements, and other forms of officially-endorsed discrimination, made working within established 
political channels to that extent deeply suspect. 


In the U.S., and to some extent in Britain and Canada, the mid- and late-1970s saw more attention 
being paid to engagement with state institutions.* Part of the shift came from changes internal to 
most social movements that find it difficult to maintain the level of energy and anger required for 
Oppositionist direct action. Part of it, though, came from longer-term and more widespread shifts 
away from the politics of mass action that characterized the period across the West. The end of the 
war in Vietnam defused much mass movement energy, and the mid-decade recessionary pressures 
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chipped away at the optimism about change that lay at the root of much such mobilization, and 
focussed attention on more purely economic concerns. 


The increased visibility of gays and lesbians, and their concentration into identifiable urban areas 
(more clearly evident in major cities in the U.S. and Canada than in Western Europe) added to the 
lure of using established political channels to effect change. The very expansion of 
commercial/residential concentrations contributed to the development of a distinct sense of "identity," 
and suggested analogies to ethno-cultural groups that in earlier periods had made use of existing 
political avenues to assert their rights. 


The political emphasis on a clearly-bounded community focussed the agenda on those elemental legal 
rights to privacy and equality that been formally conceded to other groups but denied to lesbians and 
gays. One of the paradoxes of gay and lesbian political mobilization, even in its most radical and 
Oppositionist forms, is that its agenda always included crucial demands that were frameable in the 
classical political language of rights to equal protection and privacy. What was sought was an entry 
into a politics of civil rights and equality rights that had become an established part of American 
political discourse. The persistence of exclusion in the face of the development of a visible identity 
concentrated more attention on law and legislation. 


The greater attention to state policy during this period in the U.S. and other countries was intensified 
by modest openings to issues related to gender and sexual orientation created within centre-left and 
left parties. In the U.S. case, the McGovern rules opened up the Democrats’ national conventions to 
delegates who took gender issues seriously, and to a few who took sexual orientations seriously. In 
other countries, too, there was increased pressure on political parties to recruit and promote different 


kinds of apparatchiks, some of whom carried into the party hierarchies concerns for issues that were 
different from the traditional concerns of parties. If a sense of optimism was fading from the politics 
on the streets, there seemed an elevation of a sense of optimism about what was possible within 
political parties. 


The 1970s, too, were a period of notable legislative, administrative, and judicial successes on fronts 
related to equality rights. In the U.S. a few of the state sodomy statutes were repealed, and police 
harassment of gay and lesbian institutions slowed or stopped in a number of cities. This provided an 
impetus for activists focussed on sexual orientation to treat formal politics and litigation as sites 
appropriate for their activist work. The Supreme Court’s decision in Roe vs. Wade may have been 
the single most important landmark in this period, and it was based on a right to privacy that seemed 
to hold some promise for protecting the rights of lesbians and gays. 


The 1980s ascendancy of the New Right might have produced an alienation from mainstream politics 
among activists from a variety of social movements, but for some movements it did not. That very 
ascendancy, coupled with other factors unique to gay and lesbian existence, heightened interest among 
a growing number of activists in making use of channels traditionally associated with mainstream 
politics, political party organization prominent among them, either to defend those small gains already 
made or to move offensively in those jurisdictions in which change seemed possible. In the U.S., as 
in Britain, the strength of right wing parties and the marshalling by them of rhetoric that marginalized 
disadvantaged groups, intensified defensive attention to state institutions at various levels of 
government, and drew more activists to the view that progress required a change in the party that 
controlled the national executive. 
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The electoral volatility of the 1980s heightened the importance of seeking out new voter blocks. For 
some years, long-term demographic and occupational change were chipping away at the traditional 
foundations of support for a number of parties, most obviously those parties that relied on a blue 
collar working class electorate. Voting instability was accelerated by the emergence of stronger 
recessionary cycles from the 1970s on, and by the growing disillusion with traditional party politics 
and, particularly in the U.S., with political leadership in the post-Watergate era. 


Voting shifts among women in most Western countries were among the most visible of electoral 
shifts, and concentrated the attention of party leaders in a number of countries on the need to appeal 
to new blocks of voters and to shore up support in blocks partially in the fold. Feminist organizing 
was prominent in U.S. party politics during the 1982 and 1984 electoral periods, and the Democrats 
in particular seemed at least partially receptive to the pressure being applied to them. 


Throughout the 1980s, outside those few areas in which a high proportion of voters were gay and 
lesbian, there were no political parties in the U.S. or elsewhere prepared to treat them as voters 
worthy of courting, the assumption persisting that there were more votes to be lost than gained by 
electorally engaging gay issues. But through that decade, gay organizing intensified, particularly in 
the Democratic Party. The decentralized and fragmented character of American parties allowed for 
and encouraged specialized clubs and blocks, particularly in a Democratic Party that had been so 
visibly built upon a coalition of identifiable groups whose interests were to be explicitly articulated. 


Such organization was encouraged by modest progress. In its 1980 convention, the Democratic Party 
had gone on record in its endorsation of gay rights, encouraging activists in the view that change 
within the Party was possible. In 1982, the National Association of Gay and Lesbian Democratic 
Clubs was formed, and the 1984 Party convention in San Francisco was met with a huge 
demonstration in favour of gay rights. The Mondale campaign of that year moved somewhat in the 
direction of acknowledging the force of that presence within the Democratic fold by appointing gay 
and lesbian campaign vice chairs, though the Dukakis campaign four years later was not seen as 
particularly gay-positive. 


The AIDS epidemic generated more sense of urgency in the move towards engaging state and party 
politics. While much of the earlier gay mobilizing had challenged governmental, judicial, and police 
intrusion into sexual matters, and in that sense sought to keep state authority at bay, AIDS called for 
an increase in state resources and a shift in existing health policy. This necessarily entailed forms of 
insinuation into mainstream political networks previously thought unimaginable and, by many, 
inappropriate. 


AIDS mobilized extraordinary numbers of gays and lesbians, particularly from the mid-1980s, adding 
considerable skill and muscle to gay political networks. The number of activists in paid staff 
positions in New York City gay/lesbian organizations (including AIDS-related) provides an 
illustration, rising from less than a dozen in 1981 to close to 200 in 1990.° The very tardiness of 
governmental response to AIDS, particulary at the national level, created a gap in expertise that 
provided at least limited political openings for gay community based activists. 


The epidemic stimulated radical oppositionism in addition to mainstream activism, but in most 
instances, this was not a replay of earlier liberationist direct action politics that resisted state power 
and rejected working with established political institutions. There was less of a chasm between 
activist styles either on strategic or ideological grounds. The bulk of ACT-UP adherents may well 
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have had a visceral distrust of "insider" politics, but the principle of engaging state institutions is 
much less contested than it was. And in their longer term vision of change, they share more with 
their counterparts working in more traditional ways than they did with early 1970s liberationists. The 
language of ACT-UP, and Queer Nation, is the language of identity politics, and even if it is more 
assertive and uncompromising than the language used by activists more entwined in the political 
process, it has much similarity in its premises. 


Shifts in public opinion, largely a result of longer-term challenges to traditional sex/gender morality 
mobilized from a variety of sources, including lesbian and gay, have provided yet another impetus for 
activists to engage with party politics and electoral politics. There can be no doubt that public 
attitudes to homosexuality are multi-dimensional and volatile, evident not least in reactions to the 
question of gays in the military. Nevertheless, support for gay and lesbian equality rights grew 
during the 1980s, and moral antipathy to same-sex attraction began to decline. This increased the 
forcefulness of arguments within the Democratic Party that gay and lesbian issues could be taken on 
without electoral costs, or at least sustainable costs. 


One of the outcomes of the increased attention to governmental politics, and to parties and elections, 
was the dramatic growth of gay political organizations operating at the national level. By the end of 
the 1980s, there were three major lesbian/gay political groups operating out of Washington, all of 
them substantially the products of that decade. The National Gay and Lesbian Task Force predates 
the 1980s, though it moved to Washington only in the middle of the decade. It is the most multi- 
faceted, directing some of its energies to the encouragement of grass roots activism and some to the 
traditional style of lobby-group politics on Capitol Hill. It has 17,000 members, an annual budget of 
$1.2 million, and a statf of more than a dozen that is as varied in its background and its tactical 
preferences as its mandate, some more comfortable with mainstream channels and others more 
comfortable with direct action street politics. The Human Rights Campaign Fund was founded in 
1980 as a political action committee more firmly lodged within mainstream traditions, raising money 
to support sympathetic candidates and to maintain other traditional lobby tactics. By mid-1992, they 
were counted among the fifty largest PACs in Washington, and anticipated raising over $1 million for 
donations to candidates running for federal office, a 100% increase in donations from the last 
election. 


The Gay and Lesbian Victory Fund, formed in 1991, also raised money for candidates, but 
channelled individual donations directly to selected candidates at all levels of government, and 
endorsed only openly-gay candidates rather than just gay-positive ones. The expansion of gay urban 
concentrations through the 1980s intensified interest in questions about political representation, and 
raised hopes for the possibility of electing openly gay representatives. Harvey Milk’s 1977 election 
as a San Francisco Supervisor was unimaginable without ward-based elections in a city with a sizeable 
and residentially-concentrated gay and lesbian community. Most of the other early elections of 
openly-gay candidates likewise depended on geographically concentrated gay electorates. 


In the gay politics that had evolved by the end of the 1980s, the openly-gay politician acquired a role 
considered important by activists from a wide range of strategic and ideological orientations. In 
circumstances in which engagement with the state seemed necessary and inevitable, in a political 
system sufficiently complex that insider contacts were indispensable, the gay politician seemed to have 
a crucial role. Even among those most likely to be disdainful of and alienated from mainstream 
politics, the importance attached to “out" public figures made of such politicians laudable examples. 
The novelty of the role, and the unusual qualities of the earliest incumbents, added to the enthusiasm 
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with which their being out was greeted. 


The breadth of support for such openly-gay figures as Barney Frank, though, could not last long 
without fracture or dissent. In fact, it is in the very nature of the American political system that those 
who are deeply enmeshed in the legislative system, particularly in Washington, inhabit a world that is 
separate from and alien to many of the activists shaping the agenda of lesbian and gay politics. 


Barney Frank and "Prudent Liberalism" 


In the summer of 1987, Barney Frank made known his readiness to respond to queries about his 
sexual orientation, and soon after the Boston Globe printed the story that gave Massachusetts and the 
U.S. their second openly-gay Congressman. Gerry Studds had been the first to disclose, forced to do 
so by immanent revelations about a relationship with a seventeen-year-old Congressional page ten 
years before. Many of the Washington and Boston cognoscenti already knew about Frank, not least 
because he had been an active proponent of gay and lesbian rights and had not concealed his 
orientation as much as those who are wary of being fully "out." 


Frank had by then established a solid reputation in Congress, and a secure incumbency in the fourth 
district of Massachusetts. According to the Congressional Record, 
[He] stands out among House liberals as one of the most sagacious debaters, possessing a 
keen mind and a stinging rhetorical style that can amuse as well as wound. Early in his 
House career, he seemed to ricochet from one issue to the next, but in recent years, Frank 
has added a commitment to coalition-building to his legislative arsenal: this has earned him a 
reputation as a serious lawmaker and an inside operator. 


Every description of Barney Frank begins with reference to his intelligence and his quick-wittedness. 
As one journalist’s has commented: "The thoughts crackle across his synapses and into his speech so 
fast that Frank often leaves his listeners in the dust."° That cerebral power sometimes emerges as 
impatience with the repetitiveness of campaigning and with the social niceties that are usually 
associated with politicians: 
In a rumble blue T-shirt and casual pants, Frank announces himself to guests by walking 
briskly out to the reception desk and grunting, while gazing in the direction of the window, 
“all rights, I’m ready." There were no hellos, no pleasantries, Frank explained later, because 
"I do a lot of things at one time and I like to do them fast."’ 
His gattling-gun fast-talk, accented with New Jersey and Massachusetts influences, has none of the set 
phrases or self-importance often associated with public figures. His skill in combining words 
intelligently and thinking perceptively has not shifted his language away from plain words. Part of 
Frank’s youth was spent at his father’s New Jersey truck stop, pumping fuel to customers from all 
over the U.S., and he still seems to retain a sense of how to talk to people from ordinary 
backgrounds and equally a sense of what matters to them. 


Those who work on or in close contact with Capitol Hill talk regularly of Frank’s skill in political 
bargaining and legislative manoeuvring. 
Barney is as adept a politician as we have around here. He is able to think on his feet and he 
is able to achieve his ends as well as anyone. He is so good at what he does, so persuasive 
and so effective in this kind of traditional political world that I’ve seen him do things that I 
can’t imagine very many legislators in this body doing. Just a couple of weeks ago we were 
in the . . . Committee, and debating a series of amendments that the chair was reluctantly 
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opposed to. Barney just stepped in without having spent time with us plotting strategy or 
learning the issues, and he just interjected on his own -- masterfully -- and was able to 
essentially secure the passage of this series of amendments by outwitting the chairman of the 
committee and the rest of the Democrats. He is a good vote counter; he understands the 
pulse of this group of people really well.* 


Frank’s skill and intelligence sometimes translate into an impatience with those who are active in 
politics but who cannot keep up or who do not understand the political realities of legislative politics. 
The targets of impatience can often be those further to the left than he is, or inclined to use language 
or tactics he would consider imprudent. 
i want to give people on the left less rhetorical satisfaction in return for more policy progress. 
Now I don’t deny rhetorical satisfaction. I think gay people are entitled to hear 
members of Congress say Jesse Helms is a vicious bigot and Bill Dannemeyer is an irrational 
fool. That’s important, but we’ve paid a high price for that degree of rhetorical satisfaction 
in policy. I want to shift the balance.’ 
He has on more than one occasion cited the care with which the civil rights mobilization of the 1960s 
was organized, and the shrewdness with which acts of civil disobedience were planned.’ Here he 
talks about a couple of the groups most active on gay-related issues: 
ACT-UP has some positive aspects, some negative. Interrupting Catholic Mass was wrong 
and politically stupid. It backfire on them. Demonstrating requires a lot of thought and 
discipline. ACT-UP and Queer Nation sometimes forget about that... . Throwing condoms 
at priests at their ordination is also wrong. Bullying is not a bad idea if it stays within 
bounds. When used against corporations bullying works, but not against politicians and 
priests." 


Barney Frank’s belief in tactical prudence is evident in Frankly Speaking, a book published in early 
1992 reflecting his own position on issues and tactics. Frank argued to the nation’s Democrats that 
they should work harder at striking responsive chords on mainstream American values, and worry 
less about angering their own left wing. In diagnosing the source of Democratic difficulties in 
capturing the White House, Frank displays his own policy instincts: 
Democratic positions on the issues -- the concrete questions of what government policy ought 
to be in the areas of health are, the environment, the needs of the elderly, housing, 
transportation, education -- have generally had greater appeal to voters than the alternatives 
supported by Republicans. But when the difference between the parties is on what basic 
values they stand for in the public’s mind . . . the Republicans win the debate. . . . 
Democrats have come to be perceived as insufficiently pro-American, both internationally and 
at home; unenthusiastic about free enterprise, especially the principle that one should work for 
one’s keep; unwilling and unprepared to move harshly against criminals; and disrespectful of 
the way average Americans live their lives.'* 
Talking negatively about America is not a good way to get proud Americans to vote for you. 
This does not mean that all criticism be muted; it means that when the specific criticism are 
put in a framework that denigrates American society, the reaction of many voters will be 
adverse.'* 


This is not just about tactics: Frank’s affection for the United States runs deep, as Joshua David has 
observed, so that his assessment of the inadvisability of negativism about America reflects personal 
convictions. 

Frank’s liberalism has always been shaped by his fundamental patriotism, the legacy of his 
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parents, first-generation Americans who raised Frank in Bayonne, NJ, in the aftermath of 
World War II. Frank’s sister, Ann Lewis. . . said, "For us, there was this wonderful, 
precious, never-to-be-taken-for-granted fact that we were living in a country where we had a 
right to participate -- where if you cared enough, you could make a difference.""* 


Discussing his book and summarizing his ideological outlook in a personal interview, Frank offered 

the following: 
I would say that I’m more of a free-market believer than most of the book. I’m very good 
with wanting to give maximum amounts of money to poor people, and freedom of expression, 
and combating discrimination. At this point, I’ve become pretty much on the left on foreign 
policy . . . I think we can reduce substantially militarily. On the other hand, I’m more of a 
deregulator. I think the profit motive is a good thing. Oh, and crime -- I believe that, one, 
bad social conditions cause crime, and two, that they never justify crime. You should try to 
get rid of bad social conditions and lock up anybody who hurts anybody else.’* 


Legislative politics, Frank claims, inevitably confronts the effective politician with the need to 
compromise, and he cites the example of recent civil rights legislation. 

The debate over the civil rights bill in Congress in 1990 and 1991 is an excellent example 
both of what we need to do and the problems we encounter in trying to do it... . 

In 1991 the Democrats came back with a bill explicitly banning quotas, and containing other 
provisions aimed at softening the bill’s edges enough to win over the necessary votes to 
override a second presidential veto. During much of the debate, two things resulted. Despite 
the bill’s provisions to the contrary, the president continued to claim it required quotas, and 
convinced many voters that he was correct... . 

At the same time, frustratingly, many representatives of [minority and feminist] groups. . . 
bitterly denounced the Democratic congressional leadership for making any concessions at all. 
The unrefuted fact that a bill lacking these compromises could not become law, and the fact 
that the bill as presented still went a very long way toward combating discrimination, counted 
very little with these critics."° 


Frank has always been seen as solidly within the "liberal" political camp, enough so in his early in 
his political career that he was considered something of an outsider, for some of the stands he took as 
well as for the uncharacteristic bluntness in his approach to politics. However, some of the prudence 
echoing through his more recent writing and discussion reflects views that have always made him an 
unusual maverick even within the liberal camp. Some of that prudence, though, reflects subtle 
change over recent years. Just as he underwent something of a physical make-over after his first term 
in Congress, neatening and trimming his appearance, he also became, in the words of a journalist, 
“more conscientious about pocket book issues and unwilling to burden people with taxes that maybe 
four, six years ago he would have been willing to vote for.""’ 


It is hard to gauge the impact of Frank’s being gay on his political ideas, except to say that he has 
always incorporated gay issues into his own political agenda. Becoming more open about his sexual 
orientation has not substantially shifted his political ground, though it has increased the hopes and 
expectations of him among gays and lesbians across the country. 


Election and Re-election 
Barney Frank, like other legislators plays various roles, and his elections reveal sides to him that are 
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not as obvious in Washington. There is no duplicitousness or concealment here, for this particular 
Congressman seems beyond that in his lack of inhibition and his straight-forwardness, but just a 
presentation of self that emphasizes some traits more than others. This is suggestive of a very subtle 
constraint on the sellability of gay issues even in relatively liberal constituencies. This in turn could 
well establish the sort of boundaries around what is thought to be electorally and politically practical 
that would frustrate many activists. 


Frank has been re-elected three times since disclosing his homosexuality, and though he would be the 
last to deny the persistence of homophobia, his wide margins of victory have contributed to his view 
that gays and lesbians and their issues have entered the mainstream, and that being open about his 
gayness has not affected his electability in the slightest. In fact, his re-elections are not as revealing 
as all that, except to point to the unproductiveness of playing anti-gay cards. Frank, in other words, 
can point to his own district to illustrate the electoral weakness of the kinds of homophobic attacks 
featured in the Republican’s 1992 convention, but to the extent that he also cites his own constituents 
as examples of public readiness to accept gays and lesbians in a more positive sense, he may be 
overstating. For many and probably most of the Frank voters in the Fourth District, his 
homosexuality is construed to be a strictly private matter of no legitimate concern to voters or 
opponents. That encourages a narrow view of the politics of sexual orientation as having only the 
narrowest of footholds in the policy agenda. Frank himself is not of that narrow view, but there is 
little in his campaigning for re-election that challenges that view. 


Frank left Harvard Political Science for politics in 1967 to work for Boston’s Democratic mayor 
Kevin White, and soon after, in 1972, won his first election to the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives. After first election to Congress in 1980, he won re-election in 1982 against a 
veteran Republican Congresswoman in a gerrymandered district that included both prosperous and 
working class southern suburbs of Boston as well as small towns and rural areas further south. 
Margaret Heckler’s campaign emphasized “marriage and family" and was seen as a not-so-subtle 
attack on Frank the “bachelor,” but he still won handily.'* Subsequent elections were easier, and 
won with more than 60% of the popular vote (90% in 1986). The 1988 election was the first that 
Frank fought as openly gay. The Republican challenger Debra Tucker, a supporter of Pat 
Robertson’s presidential campaign, raised the question of "family values", but was swept aside by 
Frank’s 70% majority. 


In August 1989, the roof seemed to cave in, with sometime hustler Steve Gobie publicly declaring 
that while in a relationship with Frank (between 1985 and 1987) he had used the Congressman’s 
Washington apartment for prostitution, and that Frank had helped in fixing parking tickets and 
securing probation. The news was covered extensively on the front pages of newspapers across the 
country, and much of the editorial opinion was negative, even in the otherwise supportive Boston 
Globe (which called on him to resign).'” In a late-September cover story, Newsweek talked of the 
episode as "a scandal that so plainly reflects discredit on the House of Representatives, and on the 
gay-rights movement, that some of Frank’s former allies are quickly and quietly deserting him." The 
story went on to claim: 

The result has already been a contagion of fear and loathing among Washington’s politically 

active gays, and bleak disappointment among the many gay-rights leaders who have looked to 

Frank for inspiration over the years.” 


In the early weeks of the scandal, Frank himself was unsure whether his constituents would continue 
supporting him. But his fortunes seemed to improve in the New Year, in part because of his 
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confronting the charges directly by admitting some stupid mistakes, and because of serious doubts 
about Gobie’s credibility. The reprimand from the House Ethnics Committee for a relatively minor 
aspect of the scandal seemed modest and containable. By mid-summer, some of the local press in his 
district were talking of voter acceptance and a relatively easy election." 


The Gobie episode was cited extensively by Frank’s Republic opponent in the 1990 election, John 
Soto, but with no major impact. As in 1988, the challenge came from a candidate clearly on the right 
wing fringe of American politics, and voters seemed annoyed with Soto for launching what they 
construed to be irrelevant personal attacks. It was hard political observers to avoid the conclusion 
that playing the anti-gay card did not work in this district, a view compatible with modest changes at 
the national level indicating that right wing campaigning on such morality-based issues as abortion 
was beginning to backfire. For a time, major re-districting seemed to pose a threat for the 1992 
election, but in the end, Frank held a strong majority. Neither the Gobie scandal nor other issues 
connected with Frank’s sexual orientation were raised by his Republican opponent. 


Vital to an understanding of the re-election of Barney Frank (as well as Gerry Studds) is the fact that 
they had both secured seats before disclosing their homosexuality. He had been able to establish 
credentials before coming out, in a political system that rewards incumbency handsomely even in 
periods of popular cynicism about politicians. And as with Studds, Franks success comes from his 
electioneering skills, which he has had to acquire despite disliking the campaign trail: 
I hate it: it’s boring. It’s, one, just physically difficult. Two, you don’t have much time to 
think or read - you know you're on the go all the time. But it’s the repetition that bothers 
me. ... I was not naturally good at campaigning when I started. I was always good at the 
inside part of life in politics: when I started I was very good at relating to other politicians. 
But I wasn’t very good with the general public, and I’ve got to work on that. And now I 
have a sense of pride of craft, that I do this well, but it was not my natural thing.” 


Frank can play a variety of quite distinct roles on the hustings, all of them effectively. He is able to 
play the brash intellectual, challenging audiences in debates over broad political philosophy or over 
the details of a particular policy area. A range of constituents, from professionals to union organizers 
to fishermen, know how bright he is, and take pride in the fact that their member of Congress is 
widely thought to be one of the smartest, if not the smartest in the House of Representatives. 


As well, Frank can play a traditional ward politician, jabbing at Republicans with devastating 
humour, and pointing to all the specific benefits that he has been able to bring a particular part of the 
district. Even if his impatience rarely creates warmth in his relationship with constituents, his 
attention to the district and to the problems of individuals within it has built a considerable reputation. 


In a strongly liberal district in a relatively liberal state, Frank gets points for his stands on a number 
of liberal issues, and has strong endorsation from women’s organizations, environmental groups, 
organized labour, and black civil right groups.*~ Among the issues that he focusses much of his 
attention on are those traditionally associated with American liberalism -- affordable housing, health 


care, education, and defense spending reduction. 


But his particular take on liberalism does not grate with "middle" Americans as much as some 
versions of progressive politics. He regularly intones Rooseveltian phrases about the working man 
with an obvious personal feel for the injustices that the poor and disposed experience. His patriotism 
and his belief that the U.S. unreasonably panders to the economic interests of its wealthy allies easily 
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appeals to many of his working class constituents. Listen, for example, to excerpts from a speech 

delivered during the 1992 campaign to a meeting of National Maritime Union members: 
I was sitting on the deck of the Battleship Massachusetts a few months ago and I realized it’s 
the fiftieth anniversary of that ship. It’s been just a little over fifty years that this country has 
been carrying the load for the rest of the world. First of all it was to defend against the 
communists. We have been for more fifty years sending young Americans and literally 
trillions of dollars overseas to defend ourselves but also to protect other people. Now we just 
won the second major international victory -- we defeated the communists. There are still 
some problems over there, but for the first time in fifty years, there isn’t any group of 
countries Out there that can threaten the security of the United States. That doesn’t’ mean we 
should disarm unilaterally; it means that we can spend a lot less on defending all of our allies. 
When we started this business, and some of you guys who are old enough, you were there 
when we first decided to do it -- Harry Truman did it. But what we did was we gave aid to 
countries that were poor and weak. And in fact what we did was to build those countries up 
in Europe and in parts of Asia who are now our competition. And what we’ve got to stop 
doing is subsidizing our competition. It’s not going to help America, we could be subsidizing 
our own industry. We’re subsidizing everybody else’s industry in countries like France, 
Germany, Japan and Denmark and the Netherlands. And it’s nuts. We did it when we had 
to. Now we have a right to bring that money home and focus on our needs. That doesn’t 
mean we turn our back on poor people overseas, that doesn’t mean we turn our back on 
international relations. It means we do our share. But we tell our rich friends that the time 
has come to do it on their own. ... We do less to look out for the legitimate interests of 
Our maritime industry than any of the developed countries. The time has come to put some 
bucks here to worry about jobs here that we have been losing, to give working people who 
want to support their families, want to put their kids through school, want to pay off their 
mortgage, a chance to do it.* 


Frank, like Gerry Studds before him, had fears about voter acceptance of his homosexuality. At the 
time that Frank announced his sexual orientation, Studds argued that “sheer terror" of rejection by 
voters keeps most gay and lesbian politicians in the closet. Frank himself responded to questioning 
on the subject by saying: 
When I ran for the [Massachusetts] legislature in ’72, I had to deal with this. A 32-year-old 
man, unmarried. People begin to speculate and guess. I was not in a position to come out, 
but I promised myself I would never back away from the issue in a public-policy-sense. In 
1973, when I cosponsored a gay-rights bill, I was scared to death.> 
Why haven’t I come out? . . . probably fear of the consequences. The major concern has to 
be the reaction of constituents. Legislators are less likely a factor because nobody on Capitol 
Hill can hire or fire anybody else, and legislators on the whole are not judgemental about 
each other.” 


Once he did come out, Frank detected an oddity in local public reaction that suggested to him that 
people were more accepting than might have been apparent: 
When I came out in 87, we did a poll. Twice as many people thought I was damaged 
politically as were themselves upset by it. In other words, there is a greater perception of 
any-gay prejudice than actually exists.*’ 


In fact, though, the sexual orientation issue has been made fairly invisible in Frank’s own 
campaigning since the announcement, except at specific times in 1988 and 1990 when he had to 
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confront his opponent on the issue. The overwhelming majority of constituents know he is gay, but 
campaign materials have in general not raised gay/lesbian issues, and neither do campaign speeches in 
the district. When asked about why such issues were not talked of, he responded, 
Let me put it this way, what do you think the purpose of a campaign is? I think the purpose 
of a campaign is to win votes. You can’t talk about a lot of things. There’s a lot of things I 
care about that I don’t talk about. I don’t talk about race relations; I don’t talk much about 


women; I don’t talk very much about free speech. I talk about the issues that I can reach 
people the most.* 


Frank is very high profile in his work on behalf of gay causes, and speaks regularly about them to 
gay and lesbian audiences, but little of that is reported in the local mainstream media. The Fourth 
Congressional district has no obvious gay concentrations in it, so electors can easily imagine that 
Frank’s homosexuality has nothing to do with his role as their representative. 


Overwhelmingly, sexual orientation is seen to be a private matter, a view that Frank himself 
sometimes reinforces even while at the same time devoting considerable attention to gay causes. In 
his “coming out" interview with the Boston Globe, Frank was quoted as saying "I don’t think my sex 
life is relevant to my job."” In some interviews with the press, too, he has refused to talk about the 
difference that being gay has had on his political life: 
What you’re talking about is the natural instinct to kind of be nosy about other people. . . . 
Of course we all like to kind of prowl around and know things about other people. I just 
don’t feel any obligation to contribute to it.” 
Initially, too, he even downplayed the significance of setting an example or acting as a model for 
others: 


Will I become a role modei for thousands of young gay men who smoke cigars and talk too 
fast? I don’t think so.*! 


Frank’s views are more complex than that, and he recognizes the double standard applied to same sex 
relationships and behaviour. In the September 1989 Newsweek interview, for example, he 
commented: 
Today I have a serious, steady relationship with one other man. A year ago, people said to 
me, "Don’t flaunt this." Flaunt it? They call it flaunting when you love someone?” 
And in an early 1992 interview with a gay magazine, 
When you're in the public eye, you’re either in or you’re out. There is no alternative. For 
instance, I’m invited to the White House, as we all are once a year to the Christmas party, 
which is a pretty high visibility event with a lot of members and cabinet officers. You bring 
a date, so do I bring my lover, or do I pretend otherwise and bring some woman? There are 
no options. For me, being out at first was a great relief to do away with all this tension, and 
now, it’s very pleasant to be able to live as other do. 


And yet it is hard to escape the belief that Frank is wary of being labelled a one-issue candidate, or 
that he recognizes how easily that can happen. On coming out in the spring of 1987, in fact, Frank 
expressed some worry about his constituents thinking that “all I’m going to be now is a gay rights 
crusader. .. . Now I’m going to have to work harder to offset the suggestion that all I care about is 
gay rights."** The very newness of issues of sexual orientation, and the fears that so many people 
have about engaging them, also means that it is very easy to be thought a one-issue candidate with 
even modest gay/lesbian references. The threshold beyond which one risks being labelled a one issue 
candidate is probably lower for sexual orientation than for almost any other issue involving 
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marginalized populations.“ 
Barney Frank in Congress 


As with Gerry Studds, the importance of Barney Frank in the broader movement for change on 
gay/lesbian/bisexual issues lies much more in his effectiveness in Congress than in the degree to 
which he challenges his own constituents. He has come to play a vital role, partly because of his 
intellectual and political "smarts" and partly because he is respected by a range of legislative 
colleagues. 


Frank’s effectiveness lies partly in his "fitting in" to the rule- and custom-bound culture of Capitol 
Hill. As in most legislatures, there is a kind of clubbiness that reduces the judgementalism of fellow 
representatives, or at the very least drives it below the surface. There are thresholds beyond which it 
is thought unacceptable to go, but less restrictively so in the U.S. than in Britain, and less in the 
House of Representatives than in the Senate. Both chambers have very male-dominated cultures, and 
there is no doubt that part of Frank’s "fit" with the legislative cultures is related to them being men, 
and being white. 


Writing for the gay magazine NYQ in March 1992, Joshua David observed, 
Barney Frank is leaning against a rail, schmoozing with representatives after a vote on the 
House floor, clearly very much at home. At this moment, the House looks more like a 
cocktail party than a gathering of elected officials, and Frank is working it. He cuts through 
the sea of blue in his gray suit, smiling, nodding, and if any of them is thinking "fag," they 
do not let it show.** 


In various interviews Frank has reported on the supportiveness of his colleagues, across lines of party 
and ideology. 
Most of my colleagues are frankly happy for me that I’ve been able to do it [be out], because 
obviously, I’m a much happier, better adjusted individual. I mean, trying to live in two 
camps like that is a very tough thing to do. . . . [The] reaction has been overwhelmingly 
supportive. there are a couple of members who have reacted negatively, the sort of fools and 
bigots I wouldn’t want to have anything to do with anyway.” 


More than once, he has cited the case of Senator Alan Simpson, “the acerbic and very conservative 
Republican whip, who told Mr. Frank he admired his courage and wished him well."*’ Other 
conservatives have shown a form of courtesy to both of the openly-gay Congressmen, even while 
continuing to support anti-gay measures. 
When Rep. Dana Rorhabacher (R-Calif.) set out to promote the House version of the Helms 
arts amendment, he telephoned Frank and Rep. Gerry E. Studds . . . "to assure them 
personally that nothing that I was doing was an attack on them or their lifestyle... . We 
believe in individual freedom in this country!"™ 


Many who expressed support for Frank’s disclosure of his sexual orientation still think of it as a 
private issue that has nothing to do with his legislative role, that it was an aspect of his intimate life 
that "was diverting attention from important policies and issues."* Most congressional 
representatives would still prefer to avoid dealing with gay-related issues altogether, and therefore 
assimilate Frank’s gayness as unimportant in a policy sense. 
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Most members of Congress would in any event have known Frank reasonably well before having to 
come to terms with his being gay. And Frank’s "prudent" form of American liberalism also made of 
him an important political operator manoeuvring inside the boundaries of Congressional 
"reasonableness". 

Skilled members of Congress, Frank has often pointed out, cultivate a second constituency 
almost as assiduously as they cultivate the one at home. Vote by vote, favor by favor, they 
build a following among their peers. 

To get results, Frank feels you have to work across the political spectrum. He has forged 
alliances with people whom some of his purist friends on the left would spurn. 

Southern Democrats, for example, know they can count on Frank to intercede for them with 
Northern liberals. And House leaders . . . have always counted on Frank to bring liberals 
with him on difficult votes.” 

In the view of one veteran Washington activist, 
He tends to be a very nuts and bolts kind of person. And the kinds of things he likes to be 
interested in are those that would make people’s lives easier and more comfortable -- the 
elimination of persecution, the institution of protections, things of that kind. After that, he is 
very much the politician who is up there on Capitol Hill and has to work with his colleagues 
and has to try to get from them what he can get done, and try to avoid the evils that he can 
avoid. And he knows how to puil the levers and press the buttons, and most of the time -- 
not always -- win.” 

His willingness to compromise is critical to his acceptability as a member of the Congressional club, a 

club of 465 semi-autonomous law-makers constantly in need of one another’s cooperation. The 

slackness of party discipline and the ideological diversity within each party means that allies must be 

constantly sought trom all corners of the House to sponsor progressive legislation and ward off 

predatory moves. 


Some would say that Frank’s career had a cap placed over it by his acknowledging his homosexuality 
or by his relationship with Steve Gobie or both. Tip O’Neill, who himself had more than a little 
difficulty accepting homosexuality, believed that Frank’s 1987 announcement eliminated the 
possibility of his one day becoming speaker of the House. Others have suggested that any possibility 
of appointment or election to higher office was essentially cut off in 1987 and 1989. Still, his career 
and his standing in the House of Representatives remains high, if anything higher than before the 
Gobie incident. In most ways that count, he fits in, he knows how to work the system, and he plays 
by the rules. 


The Support of Gay/Lesbian Activists 


The moderation that Barney Frank represents might well have created tensions with a number of gay 
and lesbian activists, but in general they have not. Part of the reason lies in Frank’s belief that the 
need for prudence does not preclude taking stands on gay rights. In his book and in person, Frank 
also retains a broad optimism about legislative change. 
Support for legislation strongly backed by lesbians and gay men has increased measurably in 
both parties, to the point where it is much likelier to win than to lose on the floor of the 
House or Senate... . 
What has happened is that elected officials have discovered two important political facts: (1) 
there is more support for fair treatment for gay men and lesbians than many politicians 
believed in 1980 and (2) equally importantly, there is much less bigotry against homosexuals 
in our society than almost all politicians believed in 1980.” 
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He summarizes his view by juxtaposing public attitudes to two discrimination-related issues. 

This, I think, is part of a larger social phenomenon in which race and sexual orientation are 
mirror opposites. Officially -- legally and philosophically -- America considers itself a nation 
opposed to racism. In fact, fascism continues to be a serious problem in our society, and thus 
in our politics. The reverse is true with homosexuality. we have no national policies 
opposing discrimination against gays and lesbians. On the contrary, a presidential order 
banning gay men and lesbians -- a clear example of official bigotry -- is still in effect. But as 
more and more gay men and lesbians make their sexual orientation clear, prejudice in our 
day-to-day lives, while still present, is diminishing. In short, I believe that America is both 
more racist and less homophobic in fact than it is in theory.“ 


Neither the Republican’s national convention in August 1992 nor the tone of recent debates over the 
military ban on homosexuals dissuaded Frank from this view. The strength of public and press 
criticism of the Republican convention’s tone and of Ross Perot’s slips on gay-related issues 
confirmed his view of a sea change in public responsiveness to the issue and of an important shift in 
legislative prospects. 


Since the beginning of his political career, and long before he was open about his sexual orientation, 
Barney Frank was active on gay issues, and in part for that reason has garnered the respect even from 
activists whose tactics he sometimes judges imprudent. In 1973, he introduced a gay rights bill in the 
Massachusetts House, and signed on as a co-sponsor of the Congressional gay rights bill from his first 
term. He has always talked to gay and lesbian activists to support their work or offer advice about 
influencing politicians, and in that sense has never sought to create distance between himself and the 
broader movement for social and political change. 


With the rise of New Right politics in the late 1970s and through the 1980s, there were constant 
threats of political sniper fire in Congress, and having representatives with political clout constituted 
for many activists a crucial line of defense. There were openings for progressive change on a few 
fronts, particularly near the end of the decade, and here too Frank’s place was incontestably 
important. AIDS multiplied the range of issues for which inside contacts were indispensable, both to 
try to stave off right wing offensives or to mobilize pro-gay offensives. 


Both Congressman are widely supported and admired because their help on gay-related issues is 

invaluable. From a member of the statf of the Human Rights Campaign Fund comes the following 

assessment of Frank: 
Both he and Studds, to a large extent, are our eyes and ears. And on a host of sensitive 
issues, it is they who can determine what strategy to take and what would be the most 
effective. They have the ability to speak with most of their colleagues on the floor and find 
out exactly what their concerns are. On a weekly basis, Congressman Frank is actively 
involved in determining what direction our entire agenda takes. It’s very difficult to 
overestimate how influential they are. I cannot think of a recent example where we made an 
effort without having a go ahead from them.* 

According to one activist in the National Gay and Lesbian Task Force, "He’s an integral part of each 

and every gay-related vote we have on Capitol Hill.*° 


Support for Frank comes most obviously from those who work in organizations with Congressional 
lobbying as part of their mandate, but it also comes from direct action groups as well, with whom 
Frank has generally maintained a “productive working relationship" despite criticisms of some direct 
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action tactics. "He maintains a certain distance from direct-action groups," according to one ACT-UP 
member in D.C., “But there aren’t many people in the halls of Congress who call ACT UP and 
Queer Nation on a regular basis and ask what they’re up to."“ The emphasis on being out in the 
activism of younger and more radical activists places politicians like Frank in an exemplary position. 
Frank’s support for the outing of those politicians who are most obviously in a hypocritical position 
also draws the support of a segment of the radical strand of lesbian and gay organizing in favour of 
that style of aggressive politics.*’ 


But in part because of the overall belief system that Barney Frank brings to bear on his political 
work, and in part because of the pressures and constraints of the office he holds, the relationship with 
many of these activists is inevitably marked by a degree of disagreement and tension. Frank himself 
plays more than one role, in more than one style. Often those diverse roles are compatible with one 
another, not least because they are played out in somewhat distinct arenas, but at times they run up 
against one another, creating a kind of dynamic tension in his own beliefs and behaviour, and a 
degree of tension with some elements of the broader activist movement of which he is a part. 


The Case of the Military Ban 


Frank’s membership in Congress focusses his attention completely on the possibilities of making 
progress on legislation and on the importance of taking what steps you can even at the expense of 
compromise, and that sometimes puts him at some distance not only from those who tactics are 
shaped to some extent by an interest in giving voice to anger and impatience, but also by those who 
focus on making change within established political structures. His role during the debate over lifting 
the ban on homosexuals in the American military, from the November 1992 election until July 1993, 
illustrate the tensions internal to the roles played by Congressman Frank, and the tensions between 
some of those roles and lesbian and gay activists. 


The election of Bill Clinton set in motion a debate over gays and lesbians in the military that opened 
up Serious divisions within the world of gay and lesbian activism, and tensions between almost 
everyone in that world and those (including Barney Frank) who worked within the very different 
world of congressional politics. The prospect of lifting the ban on homosexuals in the military raised 
hopes of making a large step towards equality that had both symbolic and substantive significance, but 
placed gay/lesbian issues at the centre of a political process in which activists were ill prepared, not 
least because they had few allies prepared to make this cause an important one, and were arrayed 
against forces of enormous power. 


The first source of divergence between Washington insiders (including Frank and some of the gay 
activists most oriented to traditional lobbying) and the majority of gay activists, was a difference in 
expectations about what outcomes would follow upon the election of Bill Clinton as President. The 
years of anti-gay Republican rule predisposed all but a few such activists to support the Democrats. 
The preparedness of Bill Clinton to address their issues produced an unprecedented engagement of 
gay and lesbian energy and money to support the Democratic presidential bid. It would be hard to 
claim that gay issues were made prominent in the campaign, but the traditional silence around such 
issues in previous electoral campaigns made even modest mention of them in 1992 close to 
electrifying. Campaigns directed at lesbians and gays played and re-played Clinton’s statements about 
respect and inclusion, creating the prospect that the treatment of gays and lesbians in the national 
political arena would drastically change. 
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More than he may have intended to, Barney Frank himself contributed to exaggerated expectations. 
His was one of many voices emphasizing the importance of gays and lesbians voting Democratic, 
both in terms of putting in office a presidential candidate more gay positive than any before him and 
in terms of demonstrating to Democrats the preparedness of a constituency to swing to a candidate 
prepared to support its rights. 


Clinton’s campaign included a promise to lift the ban on homosexuals serving in the U.S. military. 
This issue had not had all that high a profile among gay and lesbian activists, although the National 
Gay and Lesbian Task Force had devoted some attention to it, but the blatancy of the discrimination 
encoded in the military policy made it an obvious candidate for a specific policy commitment. The 
fact, too, that the idea did not elicit intense opposition either among Republicans or the press probably 
reinforced the sense that it was a sellable commitment. 


The tears of joy shed on election night last November came from a belief that gays and lesbians had 

moved an enormous step forward in gaining a voice and a place in the American body politic. 
I was at the hotel, after the election, with the Human Rights Campaign Fund and the National 
Gay and Lesbian Victory Fund celebration, and when Clinton won people just stood there and 
cried. People who were HIV-positive or with full-blown AIDS -- I heard people say they 
were going to live after ali. I was very moved, I was very touched, and I was also kind of 
scared because I know enough about politics to realize that there is no way that anyone could 
possibly live up to those kinds of expectations.” 


In the weeks to follow, the connections that lesbian and gay activists seemed to have to the new 
Clinton team expanded expectations about what was likely and possible to change. According to Tim 
McFeeley of the Human Rights Campaign Fund, a November meeting that included openly-gay 
Clinton advisors, including David Mixner, was assured of progress. 
The military issue was raised, and Mixner said, "Don’t worry, it’s a done deal." We figured 
the president of the United States was powerful enough to get it done with an executive order 
if he really wanted to. With Democratic majorities in both houses of Congress, we didn’t 
think it would be a problem. There were a lot of things we didn’t anticipate.” 


By the time of the inauguration, there was serious talk about the possibility of passing a gay civil 
rights bill (however unlikely that seemed to Capitol Hill veterans), and little serious talk about having 
to shore up ground to ensure an end to the military ban. The confidence was disturbing enough to 
elicit a late-December warning for the two major gay/lesbian lobby groups from Barney Frank. 
I begged them to get a letter-writing campaign going. .. . The groups were making a 
fundamental error. They thought that having a president on your side means you’ve won. 
Having the president on your side is a necessary condition, but it’s not a sufficient condition. 
I told the groups, "You’re deciding what to have for desert when we haven’t even killed the 
chickens for dinner yet."® 


One of the factors that contributed to exaggerated expectations among gay activists, and itself a source 
of tension between some of the leading activists on the military issue and a number of Washington 
insiders (including Barney Frank) was their relative inexperience in American federal political 
machinations. Key gay and lesbian Clinton aides were themselves inexperienced in Washington 
politics, and unrealistic in their assessment of what a Presidential administration could do. Even gay 
and lesbian activists in the Human Rights Campaign Fund and the National Gay and Lesbian Task 
Force, who had considerable experience in American national politics, had no experience of working 
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with a Democratic administration, and very little experience working with the White House except 
trom beyond the outside. 


On the issue of the ban in particular, the judgement of gays and lesbians in Washington was also 
impaired by their inexperience with the military. There were few who had been in the military, and 
few who had previously treated the military ban as an issue of primary importance. For many 
activists, the military represented everything that was wrong with American society and politics, and 
that widespread sentiment produced repulsion from rather than engagement with the possibility of 
mobilizing for change within the military. As a result, there was little knowledge of military 
organization, and no anticipation of the military’s preparedness to mobilize politically on this issue. 


Once opposition to the lifting of the ban emerged with such force shortly after inauguration, the 
mobilization of support for the Clinton proposal was slow to get organized, and only modestly 
effective. There were arguments in favour of forming a broad-based coalition to fight the battle, and 
the Campaign for Military Service was the result. But the creation of a new group and negotiation of 
political differences cost valuable time, elongated by what some activists claim was insensitive 
leadership inexperienced in Washington politics. There was less sense of urgency than there should 
have been, too, because those in charge of creating whatever overall design there was to the campaign 
followed a model that anticipated peaking just before the President’s decision deadline of July 15th. 
That was a model appropriate to an election, according to Barney Frank, was seriously flawed: 
CMS kept saying, "We have until July 15," and I said, "No we don’t." Members of 
Congress don’t wait until the week before a vote to lock in their positions. They had to 
tigure out their positions right away to answer the hundreds of letters they were getting. A 
majority had locked in against us in January. You can’t turn that around later. CMS’s 
strategy would have been right if it had been running a campaign for office, because voters 
can think one thing in May and change in July. But members of Congress can’t.” 


Frank also disagreed with at least one strategic choice that the Coalition made early in the debate. 
According to him, Ronald Dellums, Chair of the House Armed Services Committee, was prepared in 
the spring to conduct hearings to balance the one-sided hearings being orchestrated by his Senate 
counterpart Sam Nunn, and Frank thought that made sense. “Here’s this African American former 
marine -- very impressive man, very articulate, very thoughtful -- you want him up front." But the 
CMS thought they could garner the kind of publicity for their side they wanted from the Nuna 
hearings, and felt that an additional set of hearings would either be unproductive or something that 
they weren’t yet ready for. Frank acquiesced in acting as a conduit to ask Dellums to calm down, but 
against his own judgement. 


The Campaign was never really able to mobilize a significant volume of mail in support of their 
cause. Part of that reflected the relative inattention to military issues that had been so characteristic 
of the sort of rank and file gays and lesbians who would write letters on any subject; part of it 
resulted from the slowness to organize. During the spring, Frank was impatiently critical of gay and 
lesbian unresponsiveness. 
It’s not that the people in the gay and lesbian community are not energetic. They are very 
energetic; they just wasted all their energy. When they came to Washington they surrounded 
the Capitol and turned their backs and held hands. That had zero impact on public policy -- 
zero. But it took a lot of energy, and they thought it would have an impact. One of the 
things I had to do in May is to say, “Look, you don’t understand how to get things done in 
Congress." The debate about whether or not we are 300,000 people or a million people [at 
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the March on Washington] is irrelevant. That’s what they don’t understand. They say, 
"Well, they are trying to diminish our influence by saying there were fewer people here." 
The point is that nobody in Congress cares. Literally, nobody cares. What they care about is 
how many of those people they heard from. And if there were a million people but nobody 
heard from them, that is not as good as 10,000 people everybody heard from. ... The 
March was an important cultural event; it was an important self-actualizing event; but it had 
no short term political impact for us. So I was angry -- it was certainly a disappointment 
from where I thought we would be in January. . . . So by May I was very discouraged about 
our inability to make the transition from a marginal to a mainstream political group. And that 
is the problem when people have the preference for the tactics of the margins -- sit-ins, 
demonstrations. When is the last time the NRA had a sit in, or a demonstration, or a shoot- 
in? They don’t do that. Who is more influential? 


Embedded in this view is an assumption that the system works if you know how to play the rules. 
Frank acknowledged in retrospect that members of marginalized groups may not have reason to 
believe that it works. 
We're talking about gays and lesbians -- a group of people who have been mistreated by 
society. Yet what have we been saying to them is that this system, which is denying you 
your rights and mistreating you works -- write them [members of Congress] letters and they 
will listen. Now I know that it’s true, that it does work, but I understand why that’s a hard 
thing for gay people to believe. That’s what the gay groups are really up against.“ 


At the core of this argument lies a belief that the national political system creates a playing field that 
is level enough for gays and lesbians to effect significant change. And ultimately, anyone believing in 


the essential fairness of the game will argue that failure to make gains is largely a result of not 
knowing the rules well enough. Many activists working on this and other issues have less reason for 
this kind of faith in the system and would argue that the causes of failure are more diverse. 


It was the issue of compromise that most clearly opened up differences of perspective between 
insiders and most of the gay and lesbian activists working on the military ban. In May, Frank 
proposed a compromise that foresaw continuing prohibitions for on-duty speech and behaviour that 
demonstrated homosexual orientation. The proposal was presented as a more progressive alternative 
to the "don’t ask, don’t tell" position that was being proposed by Sam Nunn, chair of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. Frank’s proposal, though it seemed to shift over time, called for fewer 
restrictions on speech off-duty and off-base, and greater limits on the military’s right to investigate 
and pursue. 


There were some activists, particularly in private, who were prepared to defend Frank’s role. 
I think that part of Barney Frank’s great ability in this entire area is that he has been able to 
surf on the wave of this issue and if it is helpful to move a little further to the left he'll do it. 
If it is helpful in an interview to move a little farther to the right, he’ll do it. But what he has 
been able to succeed in doing is to keep the avenues of conversation open. I think that [he] 
demonstrated courage and leadership by coming forward in the way he did. He.was widely 
criticized by many activists, by many organizations, but what he did was he put a break on 
the momentum going toward "don’t ask, don’t tell," and he provided another viable political 
alternative, and he provided some cover to the President as the President was negotiating with 
Senator Nunn and with the top brass in the Pentagon, and he insinuated himself into the 
negotiation. There is a tendency on the part of many people to fail rather than want to win a 
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little. I believe we are better off getting gradual progress than not going forward at all. For 
the men and women in the military right now, if we can provide them with some sense of 
safety in their careers at the end of this process, then it will be progress in their lives.*° 


The dominant reaction, though, was criticism, even by two of the Congresspeople working most 
publicly on the issue -- Gerry Studds and Pat Schroeder. Some of the criticism was muted, and 
restricted to the issue of timing; some was more harshly directed at the politics of compromise itself. 
Queer Nation members called him "Uncle Barney -- a happy homosexual househand on the 
Democratic Party plantation." According to another activist with the National Gay and Lesbian 
Task Force, 
I think he is very quick to compromise -- too quick. I think it was premature -- the Rand 
Corporation Report wasn’t out; it was still a very fluid situation... . I think he wants to be 
a player; I think he wants to be seen as a player, and I think he thought it would be in his 
best interests, and maybe he thought it was in the best interest of the gay community to do 
that.*’ 


Some critics like Tanya Domi, also of the Task Force, acknowledged that Frank had a different role 
than they did. 
Barney Frank is performing his role as a member of Congress who perceives himself as a 
reasonable politician. The National Gay and Lesbian Task Force has a different role from 
Barney Frank. We advocate for civil rights for Lesbian and Gay Americans. There can be 
no compromise on that.® 
Another Task Force leader, Sue Hyde, agreed by saying, "For Barney, for any member of Congress, 
a compromise is better than a loss. It doesn’t mean that the community, that those of us who’ve 
worked on this for years, have to say OK." But many, like Urvashi Vaid, were less forgiving: 
The debacle of Democratic weasels in the Senate pandering to homophobia as well as the 
painful sight of Barney Frank defending a sellout on the military ban makes me mad enough 
to want to register Republican. The fight to end military discrimination proves one fact: Until 
we stop confusing access to the political system with real power in it, we will be in 
compromising positions. 


For many such critics, the Frank compromise represented little or no gain, since it seemed to encode 
closetedness and feed public stereotypes that same-sex orientation was legitimately construed to be a 
strictly private matter. The principles at issue in the debate were starkly simple, and there was no 
halfway position in ending discrimination. Frank’s response was first that compromise is essential in 
American legislative politics. 
Being able to effect a compromise -- that’s a basic rule with this place. I can say, "By the 
way, my position is only a total lifting of the ban is acceptable; now let me negotiate a 
compromise. Nobody around here is stupid enough to let you do that. It’s like poker -- if 
you haven’t got the stakes, stay out of the game. I saw a compromise coming, and I saw that 
compromise being negotiated without any of us. You can’t be part of the compromise if you 
are not willing to compromise. Why would I sit down and negotiate with someone who says, 
"I’m gonna go for 100% and I’m not going to go for anything but 100%." Then why should 
I move from zero.” 


With some sadness in his voice, one Capitol Hill staffer described the ethos of Congress in terms that 
sustain Frank’s view of the indispensability and the ubiquity of compromise: 


[Frank’s proposal] is crazy -- it makes no sense -- but it is a compromise -- that is what it is. 
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Any way you slice it, it is absolutely inconsistent, and you can argue, as I would, that it is 
immoral. And I think Barney would say "yeah, that’s right." It is asking lesbians and gay 
men to live a lifestyle that other people are not asked or expected to live. Under a 
compromise it is unfair. His perspective would be it is more fair to us than the way it is 
now. It may not be what we are entitled to; it may not be what should happen; but he 
believes that it is as good as we'll get. So that is the way -- that is the way we look at things 
around here. We try to get two million dollars for this project and someone says, "we can’t 
give you two million, but we will give you a million if you do this." That is politics, and 
that is where Barney is approaching this. The way he thinks about it is, “my goal is to get 
rid of this blatantly discriminatory practice, period. If that isn’t possible, then I want to 
improve the quality of life for lesbians and gays as much as I possibly can, even if it is on the 
surface hypocritical and unfair and contradictory."* 


Frank pushes this argument further, and claims that a preparedness to participate in a process of 
compromise on this issue provides strength down the road. 
Because of this, I am in a position to help get more. It is one thing to have a compromise 
done to you over your screaming objections; it is another if you help participate. That is why 
I think we are going to get out of this not just some gains for gays in the military but very 
significant victories with regard to security permits and discrimination against gay people.” 
This view seemed to be given some credence by praise for the compromise from both President 
Clinton and House Speaker Tom Foley.” To his critics, Frank was providing cover for a President 
too willing to abandon principles. To someone like Frank, having to constantly negotiate gains on an 
array of issues, and in need of allies in the White House as well as on Capitol Hill, helping the 
President was a normal part of the job. To fail in that, or even more obviously to criticize the 
President too strongly, would risk burning bridges vital to the longer road ahead. 


In this particular instance, Frank also saw positions hardening in a direction highly unfavourable to 
gays and lesbians, and he believed that if no alternative were presented, the die would be cast. 
[By the middle of May], they had started the negotiations in the Pentagon and it was clear to 
me we would get nothing out of the March. . .. The members [of Congress] were locking in 
against us. As a result they were starting to get a consensus, and I was afraid the consensus 
was going to be the Nunn version -- the very restricted version of just not asking [about 
homosexuality] but not much more protection. [For a total lifting of the ban], in the House, I 
don’t think we had 150 votes.® 
The specifics of the compromise were arrived at by calculations of what would sell in Congress. 
Frank talked to half a dozen moderate Democrats who he thought were swing voters: "it was what I 
thought was something that was a significant improvement for us and something that they thought 
they could vote for." Some of Frank’s critics argued that the political line-up was still in flux, and 
that pulling enough votes to win on a total lifting of the ban was possible, but those most experienced 
in Washington politics are inclined to believe Frank’s vote count and his reading of positions being 
locked in. 


What is clear from this and other statements in public and private is that Frank believed that this 
compromise did represent a significant advance, even if not to a degree acceptable to those most 
engaged by the issue. First, he argues, the lives of individual lesbians and gays in the military would 
be substantially improved by a major reduction in the likelihood of their being discharged. He 
believed that under his compromise, the vast majority of the more-than-1000 service people kicked 
out of the military because of homosexuality would be able to remain. He argues, secondly, that the 
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openings provided by this compromise would mean that there will be more familiarity with gay men 
and lesbians in the military itself, and greater toleration as a result. Tied to this is his view that a 
significant shift has occurred in the military’s own framing of this issue, away form a view that gays 
and lesbians are in and of themselves bad for the military (for example, because they represent a 
security risk) to the view that heterosexual personnel are so prejudiced that military discipline and 
morale will be adversely affected. 
If you look at the way they are arguing in the military, they are arguing that it is a special 
case. You have people who have never in their lives had a good word about gay men and 
lesbian rights saying, "I don’t care what they do in their bedrooms -- I don’t believe in 
discriminating against them -- but the military is a separate case." I mean, ten years ago if 
we’d tried to lift the military ban they would have been under no compulsion to argue that it 
was a Separate case. They would have said, “homosexuals in the military? -- nonsense, they 
are a security risk, they are no good."°’ 


Frank believed, thirdly, that the compromise was inherently unstable, and unstable in ways that were 
favourable to wanting the ban totally lifted. He seemed to be party to a view that was developing in 
some activist circles that some or all of the restrictions being proposed in the variations of policy that 
were being discussed, including Frank’s compromise, could be successfully challenged in court as 
unreasonable limitations on free speech. (Frank also believed that the strength of the military’s 
Opposition to lifting the ban was enormously increased by the prestige and popularity of Colin Powell, 
chair of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and that the possibility of further change would be increased when 
he was no longer in that position.) 


Frank’s argument that the discouraging debate over the military ban had to be seen within the context 
of a longer-term favourable shift is reflective of the optimism on the prospects of legislative advance 
discussed earlier. It is virtually inevitable that those who choose to enter national legislative politics, 
particularly in the United States where gaining such office requires such extraordinary resources, are 
informed by a degree of optimism about obtaining what they believe in. Once a part of the legislative 
arena, individual members of Congress can hardly avoid being caught up by a sense of political 
optimism, for otherwise how could they endure. Frank’s willingness to propose the kind of 
compromise that he did is deeply-rooted in optimism about the potential for change in directions that 
favour gay and lesbian rights. For that reason, too, the kind of compromise he proposed was not 
construed as static -- it was simply a step on a staircase. 


This view of progress is based in a longer term view of attitude shift in the American population, but 
is obviously amplified by a Clinton administration that is not only a Democratic one, but one 
apparently guided by many of the principles articulated in Frank’s published advice. Though not 
uncritical of a couple of the statements President Clinton made about the military issue in the spring, 
Frank firmly believes in Clinton’s commitment to move on gay/lesbian issues. His preparedness to 
help the administration out by proposing a compromise in May was based largely on a sense that 
progress would be made on other gay/lesbian fronts, and eventually that further progress would be 
made even on the military question. 


The disagreements with Frank over his introduction of the compromise came in part from views that 
were less optimistic. Some activists are thoroughgoing Democrats with a vested interest in a degree 
of optimism, but most activists, even while drifting more towards engagement with the electoral and 
party systems, have always retained a degree of wariness. There is too recurrent a pattern of 
promises broken or only half-heartedly kept, more often by Republicans but often enough by 
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Democrats to produce healthy skepticism. There may have been uncritical enthusiasm and optimism 
in the period of Clinton’s election and inauguration, but that was a temporary exception in a long 
tradition of political wariness. Interestingly, then, large numbers of activists were more optimistic 
about Clinton than seasoned Capitol Hill politicos like Barney Frank in November, December, and 
early January, and are now more pessimistic than Frank. 


Frank’s own projection of 150 House votes in favour of complete removal of the ban and the 
performance of many in the Senate majority, most notably Sam Nunn, is evidence enough to fuel that 
kind of skepticism. So to is the margin of defeat on legislation related to domestic partnerships in the 
District of Columbia at the end of June (251-177). 


As for the White House, according to one Washington activist as inclined as any to support Frank’s 

compromise manoeuvres in May, 
You have a President who is the best President that our community has ever had, but he lacks 
the will to lead on that issue. He reminds me of J.F. Kennedy. President Kennedy in the 
campaign in 1960 succeeded in getting a solid vote in the African American community. . . 
- in the campaign the black community was energized by JFK. Then he got in the White 
House and he didn’t want to have to deal with civil rights. . . . It took him three years 
betore he signed the executive order ending the segregation of public housing. So Clinton is 
a lot like J.F. Kennedy. He understands that this is not a central issue of concern for most 
Americans, and he understands that most Americans think he is moving too fast.™ 

This same activists expressed doubt about the extent to which some key White House staffers were on 

side in this and other gay related issues, and dismissed Clinton’s openly-gay and lesbian appointees as 

essentially window-dressing. 


David Mixner echoed this sentiment in the aftermath of the announcement of Clinton’s policy in mid- 
July. 


We’re a new presence on the national scene, and no one seems to know how to deal with us. 
The Administration wanted not to seem beholden, not appear to be the captive of what might 
be perceived as a special-interest group, so it denied itself access to people with enormous 
knowledge on this issue who could have helped save it from lots of mistakes and lots of 
pain.” 
According to one Capitol Hill staffer, there was also no one in the White House was put in charge of 
handling this issue until very late in the process, so there was no one to shepherd it through. Barney 
Frank has claimed that the President did lobby individuals in Congress, but according to this staffer, 
"He has not fought for this with Members of Congress at all, which leads me to conclude that it 
simply wasn’t as important as many of his other issues."” 


The policy that finally emerged from the White House fell far short of the compromise that Frank 
proposed in May. It imposed far more serious limits on behaviour off duty and off base than Frank’s 
compromise had envisaged. In reaction to the Clinton policy, Barney Frank expressed 
disappointment, saying to a New York Times reporter that it did not even meet the minimum 
requirements for an acceptable policy.” But this criticism was necessarily in the context of overall 
support for the President: 
If the legacy of this difficult,disappointing struggle is that denouncing Bill clinton becomes the 
major activity for many gay and lesbian leaders, our chances of keeping and expanding our 
political alliances will not be helped.” 
Gerry Studds, too, was cautious in his criticism and loyal in his support for the President. 
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I really hand it to him, he’s shed political blood on this issue. . . . If this man had not been 
President, this wouldn’t even be on the national agenda. It’s a small step, but Clinton was 
able to do something that makes life less awful, or less unbearable, for some gays and 
lesbians."” 
He, like Frank, talked of gay groups having failed to generate enough support for lifting the ban -- 
"political cover" for the President. "At this point we don’t have the political strength, the numbers, 
to win a campaign like this. We have to win on moral principles, and moral principles alone will not 
win you a lot of political battles."” 


Most activists, though, had no hesitation in condemning the President. Even David Mixner spoke 
with obvious anger of his ostensible friend and ally: 
This was one of those moments in anyone’s Presidency where he either hears a call to 
greatness or surrenders. He made no principled fight. He didn’t address the national until 
today, and that was to concede defeat.” 


In the days to follow, Senator Sam Nunn proposed even more restrictive changes to what he proposed 
as a legislative encoding of the Presidential Executive Order, changes that were pronounced 


acceptable by the White House. 


Conclusion 


Barney Frank has come to play an important political role in the fight for lesbian and gay rights as 
those issues have been entering the political arena. Important though the role is of his openly-gay 
counterparts in Britain and Canada, the peculiar characteristics of the American political system make 


Frank’s role more important. The entry of gay/lesbian issues into the national political agenda, no 
matter how limited and distorted a form they assume, increasingly requires representatives in 
Congress who are prepared to engage whole-heartedly in the day-to-day work required to eek out 
gains or minimize disaster. Openly-gay politicians are not the only ones able to do that work, but in 
a political climate in which fears persist about being over-identified with these issues, openly-gay 
politicians willing to take them on are invaluable. Inevitably, however, their legislative work calls for 
a scale and style of interest group support that is difficult to muster, and perhaps unavoidably, 
legislators and lobbyists who are most thoroughly immersed in Congressional politics develop a 
degree of optimism about the likelihood that this kind of interest group pressure will bear fruit that 
other activists have less reason to share. 


Barney Frank’s being gay in and of itself seems to have had little impact on constituents or 
colleagues, although it has placed gay issues on his own personal legislative agenda. Inside the 
Fourth District of Massachusetts, constituents seem to see Frank’s homosexuality as marginal to or 
completely irrelevant to his job as their representative. His coming out in 1987, then, has probably 
had only marginal impact in generating increased understanding and acceptance of sexual difference. 
Much more often than not, knowledge about his sexual orientation is absorbed into a belief system 
that sees it as something private. In Congress itself, Frank’s being gay on its own probably has very 
little impact. His physical demeanor and his style of political manoeuvring make him "one of the 
boys," and apart from a few of the most obviously homophobic members of Congress, his being gay 
is somehow absorbed without affecting that acceptance. The very fact that he plays the game as 
effectively as he does probably means that his being gay occupies very little space in his colleagues 
mental and political image of him. Here as much as anywhere, sexual orientation is constructed as 
something private and irrelevant to the job, and as a result being openly gay on its own has only 
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modest impact on other people’s thinking about sexual orientation or about the normalcy of 
heterosexuality. 


(In the men’s club atmosphere of both houses of Congress, much as in the House of Commons in 
London or Ottawa, the interpersonal acceptance of an openly gay member is probably greater than of 
women, who often report feeling marginal in legislative culture or conflicted in the roles they are 
expected to play.” What that means is that lesbians would no doubt encounter more difficulty 
securing a place within that culture than gay men, suffering the worst of the disabilities suffered by 
women along with the disadvantages of a visible same-sex orientation.”) 


Barney Frank, like Gerry Studds, does make some difference by his willingness to actively engage 
gay issues on the floor of the House of Representatives, especially in a climate in which the number 
of committed legislative allies in either Congressional chamber is strikingly small. Their experience, 
their stature, and their skill in political manoeuvring have helped shore up defenses against 
homophobic proposals during the years of Republican rule, and have helped win some gains. Much 
more than in parliamentary systems, individual representatives such as these are important players. 
That is true in part because they can more easily speak independently than disciplined members of a 
parliamentary party, but also because they can and must act independently. 


The difference that such political representatives can and do make gains them plaudits from political 
activists from a wide range of tactical perspectives, and yet the debate over gays in the military 
revealed some important sources of tension. The very complexity of legislative and political life in 
Washington, and the strength of norms about what ideas and tactics are legitimate inevitably places 
Frank and some lobbyists in a position at least partially at odds with others, expecting the gay and 


lesbian political movement as a whole to work in ways that have traditionally fit in with Washington 
norms. Those who are tied most closely to Congressional politics are linked to a traditional 
institution with considerable stability in membership and political norms. They are very strongly 
drawn to the exercise of influence using traditional resources in the traditional way. They are also 
most likely to believe that the marshalling of such resources will work. They may not believe that the 
playing field is completely level, but they are likely to believe that it is a playable field, and one in 
which significant gains have been and will be made. For Barney Frank and for some of these 
activists, the March on Washington was a failure because it did not produce the kinds of lobbying 
activity that they believe works in the capital and because it presented "visuals" that did more harm 
than good. Frank would be first to admit that a March such as that has other purposes, but his 
instinct is to frame its success in terms of the production of traditional pressure group activity. 
Particularly because of the sense of crisis over gays in the military at the time, Frank and his activist 
allies are not wrong to think this, and they are not mistaken to point to errors of judgement in gay 
organizing to lift the ban, but their critique does suggest a framework that is much more exclusively 
focussed on the mainstream than the perspective of most other activists. Gay and lesbian politics for 
so long has been about saying unsayable things, behaving outrageously -- about not caring what others 
think and not setting boundaries about what is acceptable and unacceptable -- that for many organizers 
and activists tailoring a March on Washington narrowly to a particular legislative agenda would be 
unthinkable. 


Many in Washington need to care, and yet even among those who are most locked into the 
Congressional system, the military issue opened up tensions with or divergences from Barney Frank 
over tactical issues. Those who work in the groups that focus all of their energies on effecting 
change within mainstream political institutions, and the Human Rights Campaign Fund is the most 
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obvious case, are necessarily immersed in the norms of legislative politics and prone to measuring 
gains in small steps taken very slowly. Their own self-esteem and their measure of the worth of the 
organization they work for, depends on seeing themselves as effective players within the mainstream, 
and popular media accounts that talk of the growing political clout of lesbian and gay activists play to 
that need to feel that progress is being made.” And yet even their role does not demand of them as 
much compromise nor as much support for a Democratic president as it does of players like Barney 
Frank. The interconnectedness of the roles of HRCF activists and openly-gay supporters in Congress 
minimizes the risk of an open rift, but it does suggest important differences in perspective. 


The dilemma facing gay/lesbian organizations working in Washington is that the issues they represent 
are in some respects part of the mainstream but in others far removed from it. In some circumstances 
such groups are construed to be legitimate players by power brokers on Capitol Hill (and perhaps 
now in the White House); in many they are beyond the fringe. There is evidence in shifting public 
opinion to bolster the confidence of Washington activists, and there have been legislative gains at all 
levels of government to reinforce that view. 1990 saw a number of such gains, including the 
inclusion of gays and lesbians in the federal Hate Crimes Statistics Act, passed during a Republican 
administration. The very fact that hate directed at them was so transparent and discrimination so 
blatant allowed for a defense of their rights in the language of traditional liberal democratic 

discourse -- the language of equality rights, the language of privacy rights, and the language of right 
to equal protection against violent attack. This increased the number of allies beyond gay and lesbian 
communities themselves, in the media, among advocacy groups, and in legislative politics. The 
election and appointment of more openly-gay politicians, and their dramatic presence in recent 
Democratic conventions, was further indication of dramatically increased visibility and of a degree of 
political acceptance. 


But the place occupied by gay and lesbian issues and by the politicians and organizations that take 
them most to heart is on frail foundations. The claims to equal rights may well be frameable in 
traditional liberal language, but they do represent, and are perceived by many to represent, a 
challenge to entrenched constructs of gender, sexuality, and family. In a political culture so often 
riven by anxiety about social change, and in which questions of sexuality have so regularly stood for 
a broader discomfort with changing social relations, politicians remain loath to speak of 
homosexuality at all. AIDS provided an avenue for engagement with some issues, but the debate over 
the military provides graphic evidence of the reluctance of all but a few politicians to stand and be 
counted at the level of principle. 


The vast majority simply don’t want to deal with gay-related issues. As one Washington activist said 
of the issue of gays in the military, “They just want it to go away."” Part of that reluctance comes 
from personal uncomfortableness or ignorance of the issues. Even for liberals who have signed on to 
such initiatives as a gay civil rights bill, relatively simple questions of discrimination are still met by 
incomprehension or indifference or reluctance. More than one Capitol Hill staffer has pointed out 
that even members of Congress who have signed on as sponsors of a gay civil rights bill don’t always 
understand why such legislation is needed. 


Part of the avoidance comes from fear of electoral consequences. According to one Congressional 
staffer, 


A lot of members feel that they won’t be able to explain to their constituents who may be 
very homophobic and think very backwardly about these issues. I’ve seen the polls where 
people say, “let people live their own lifestyle, we don’t care." But it is very easy when you 
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scratch beneath the surface for people’s prejudices, biases, and their uncomfortableness -- it is 
very easy to bring that out.” 


And of course more than in any other political system in the industrialized world, the U.S. has a set 
ot powerful right wing forces prepared to scratch for those fears. Religious fundamentalists have 
been particularly effective in mobilizing the kinds of letters and phone calls that many Congresspeople 
fear, in part through their access to air waves, and in part through the urgings from local pulpits. In 
the words of one activist in Washington, "they have tainted the environment in which these politicians 
operate, and they can scare the hell out of them. Very few -- a minority of members would stand up 
and say, "this is the right thing to do -- this is the American thing to do." You can count those 
people on a couple of hands, in both the Senate and the House.*! 


The Republican Party is as much influenced as ever by that Christian right, and by some accounts the 
fundamentalist right’s control of the party has if anything increased since the horror of the Party’s 
August convention. According to one Washington insider, "Of the Republicans in Congress, gays 
have no friends -- very few wh: are willing to stand up. Nobody is ready to stand up and say ’this is 
what I believe.’"*” 


On the particular issue at hand, the forces arrayed against progress on gay/lesbian issues were 
reinforced by the American military. To an extent for which it would be hard to find parallels in the 
recent histories of other industrialized countries, the military leadership in the U.S. has been prepared 
by subterfuge and by open declaration to subvert the declared intention of their Commander-in-chief. 
In that well-orchestrated enterprise they were strengthened by the enormous prestige of the Chair of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and by the standing of the general commanding the Persian Gulf forces. 


They were strengthened, too, by the administration’s own sense that the President’s youthful record 
hampered his credibility in military circles and on military policies, a credibility that was only 
partially raised by the otherwise-incomprehensible bombing of Baghdad. The Clinton administration 
vastly underrated the intensity of opposition in the military, which seems to need homophobia in order 
to secure the heterosexual masculine identity of a largely same-sex apparatus. 


It is not that gay organizations and political representatives have no allies. Increasingly they do, 
among feminist groups, civil liberties organizations, and African American groups. But support is 
occasionally half-hearted; it comes from organizations that are themselves beleaguered; and it is often 
so recent that the understanding of the issues themselves is only partial. (The ACLU seems the most 
obvious exception, and has devoted considerable resources to gay issues.) 


As for the principal gay/lesbian organizations themselves, they have some of the resources required to 
make a difference in American federal politics. The Human Rights Campaign Fund now ranks 
among the top 30 or so PACs in Washington, and the Victory Fund is rapidly gaining weight by 
channelling individual donations to selected lesbian and gay electoral candidates. The National Gay 
and Lesbian Task Force is both resourceful and effective. All three include in their staffs individuals 
with substantial skill in working Washington’s political networks, and the HRCF and the NGLTF 
have substantial networks of activists and supporters across the country. 


But for playing in the big leagues, and for waging battle on a major national issue with high profile 
such as the military ban, the resources are modest and the popular base insufficient. There is 
insufficient practice in mobilizing the kinds of political engagement that other groups, most obviously 
the Christian right, have mastered. There are too few resources to maintain contact with the 
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membership of both houses in Congress, and too few staff intimate with the complexities of legislative 
politics enough to intervene in ways that will make a difference. 


Even on a level playing field, these limitations in the kinds of resources usually thought politically 
influential would be severe. In fact, the playing field is substantially tilted even against the best 
organized of groups. Popular stereotypes that construe gay men and lesbians as beyond the bounds of 
ordinary family life and of traditiona! sexual morality are reinforced by legislation and institutional 
practice that render invisible most gay and lesbian existence and deny recognition to same-sex 
relationships. For politicians to attach priority to these issues is to risk confronting deeply-entrenched 
stereotypes and to mobilized extremely powerful opponents who treat gay issues as a moral litmus test 
that is if anything more sellable that abortion. The increasingly popular stereotypes of lesbians and 
especially gay men as members of a privileged minority, reinforced by recent media characterizations 
of their ostensible political clout, further entrench the reluctance to engage with or attach priority to 
gay issues, even while they draw some politicians to a ritualistic obeisance to the gay vote. 


Barney Frank talks fervently about the gains that have been won in recent years, and the potential for 
further gains, particularly with a Democratic administration openly committed to gay issues. He is 
not wrong in urging us to consider how far we have come in the past decade. But his role as a 
resourceful and intelligent deal maker in Congress impels him to an optimism that shifts his gaze trom 
the frailty of the base and the fragility of the structure of progress. In the face of withdrawal and 
compromise on the issue of gays in the military, it was natural for someone as immersed in the 
system as he was, and for gay activists as immersed in the Congressional system as he was, to fault 
the poor organization of the coalition mounted to fight for lifting the ban. Those who took on the job 
of trying to hold Bill Clinton to his promise were slow to organize, and perhaps inadequate in its 
efforts once its momentum picked up, but probably would have failed even if all of the pieces had 


been perfectly in place. Bill Clinton is no doubt more a friend of gays and lesbians than any 
presidential candidate has ever been, but like so many others, he was not prepared to expend much 
political capital on an issue that he knew was marginal for most Americans and dangerous for most of 
his allies in Congress. 


The homophobia that is so rife in Britain works largely to keep gay issues off the political agenda, 
eaSier to accomplish in a political system with such centralization of power and discipline of party. 
Figures such as Chris Smith, Britain’s only openly-gay MP, are as a result quite isolated, and 
gay/lesbian organizations modest in their resources, their access, and their visibility. In the United 
States, gay and lesbian issues, and the political groups that have emerged to raise them, have greatly 
more visibility. Gay and lesbian communities are larger and better organized; gay and lesbian groups 
operate on a scale virtually inconceivable in any other country; and institutional fragmentation and 
party indiscipline provide more access points than exist anywhere else. The enormous toll taken by 
AIDS since the early 1980s, too, has provided an important policy wedge for gay-related issues in at 
least some governmental arenas. All of that would predict more progress than has materialized. 
Progress indisputably has been made, even during the worst years of the Reagan and Bush 
administrations, but the forces arrayed against gays and lesbians are as powerful in the U.S. as they 
are in any country, and the fears of taking the issues on, even among politicians who would style 
themselves progressive, are as great as in any country. 


None of this is meant to suggest that gay/lesbian organizations have erred in focussing as much 


energy as they have on engagement with mainstream political institutions. To engage in that way was 
and is necessary and inevitable. But the failure to lift the ban on gays and lesbians in the U.S. 
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military constitutes a timely reminder that our location on the political agenda is a fragile place 
frighteningly close to the edge. If we are in the mainstream, we are at best on the fringe, and too 
often not even there. 
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Mapping the Human Genome: 
Comparative Analysis of Social and Ethical Implications’ 


The medical and research possibilities generating interest in mapping the human genome are 
also provoking debate about the legal, ethical and social implications of the results of genetic 
research. Mapping the human genome is an effort to determine the location and chemical sequence of 
all genes contained in DNA. The medical and scientific advances made possible by such mapping are 
potentially enormous, especially in identification of individual predispositions to certain diseases and 
in treatment of diseases through gene therapy. But the resulting capabilities will generate detailed 
information about biologically determined features of individuals. Some observers see the logical 
next step being the development of a database containing information about the genetic makeup of 
millions of people. Some even speculate that genetic information will be contained in bar codes, 
facilitating its storage and exchange, and enabling people’s genetic information to be scanned as 
needed. 

A host of new and complex legal, ethical and social issues are raised by human genome 
research. Questions about the privacy interests that individuals have in genetic information and the 
consequences of individual knowledge of genetic predispositions are fundamental concerns in an‘era 
of genetic information. The collection and use of such information in insurance and employment 
decisions would change our traditional notions of individual capabilities and merit, as well as raising 
possibilities of genetic discrimination. The possibilities of using genetic information in reproductive 
choices raise issues of eugenics, informed consent, and embryonic testing and therapy. 

The effort to map and sequence the human genome is an international one due to the 


magnitude of the task involved and the extent of the cost. Individual countries are allocating budgets 


' Research and writing of this paper was supported by a Faculty Summer 


Fellowship from the International Institute at George Mason University. The 
authors gratefully acknowledge that support. 


of varying proportions, biotechnology corporations in numerous countries are carving out niches, and 


scientists and medical researchers throughout the world are contributing to the effort. Although this 
activity crosses national borders and is often collaborative, there are several national interests at stake 
-- for example, economic competitiveness, health priorities and scientific agendas. Moreover, the 
legal, ethical and social issues raised by human genome research are issues that traditionally have 
national roots and policy histories. Such issues are not likely to be defined similarly in different 
countries and are likely to elicit different policy responses. 

In every country where the scientific, biotechnological and medical communities are pursuing 
human genetic research, debates are beginning about the social, legal and ethical implications of 
genetic mapping. Not surprisingly, these debates are taking place within a complex environment with 
various national forces coming into play. Additionally, regional and international forces affect 
national debates, as well as providing other levels for policy deliberation. In all countries, it is too 
early to discern the likely policy outcomes. It is possible, however, to identify the factors affecting 
policymaking and to make some preliminary judgments about the likelihood that any one country will 
be able to write its own legal, ethical and social code for human genome research. 

This paper examines factors affecting national debates about social and ethical implications of 
genetic mapping. Countries under study include a number of members of the European Community, 
the United States, Japan, Canada and Australia. The primary research interest is in identifying 
national, regional and international factors that are likely to affect the definition and formulation of 
policy respecting the legal, ethical and social implications of mapping the human genome. Based on 
an analysis of these factors, we suggest that international factors are setting the stage for policy 


convergence to occur among those countries that want to participate in human genome research. 
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Scientific Background 

A genome is a blueprint for making an organism. In humans, the genome comprises 
approximately 100,000 individual genes on 23 pairs of chromosomes, which are made of 
deoxyribonucleic acid, or DNA. Each chromosome is estimated to contain an average of 150 million 
"base pairs," which can be thought of as the individual letters making up the language of DNA.” 

In mapping a genome, whether of humans, animals or plants, scientists must locate the genes 
in this mass of letters, figuring out which sequenc “letters constitute genes and which are non- 
functional stretches of DNA. The human genome e compared to a 23-volume set of cookbooks 
containing 100,000 recipes, which are the individual genes, each of which provides directions for 
making a particular protein. But the recipes make up only about 10 percent of the writing in these 
books -- the rest of the DNA has no apparent function other than to serve as spacers between the 
genes. In the United States, one goal of the Hur nome Project is to locate all of the 100,000 
genes in the genome. As of 1990, almost 2,000 «: .s had been mapped to their location on the 


chromosomes, and in 1988, the National Research Council predicted that the mapping project would 


be completed in fifteen years.*> A second goal of the Genome Project is to "sequence" each gene -- 


that is, to learn the sequence of base pairs that makes up the genes in order to decode the instructions 
of these recipes. Sequencing offers the promise of treating genetic diseases as well as of pointing the 
way to new drugs and medical treatments for various disorders. 

Mapping and sequencing a genome will greatly expand our biological and medical 
understanding about the construction of a human being or other organism. In plants and animals, 


tracing out the locations and functions of genes is expected to have tremendous payoffs for 


"Human Genome: 1991-92 Program Report. (Washington, DC: United States 
Department of Energy, Office of Health and Environmental Research, June 1992) 
pp. 194-199. 


‘John C. Fletcher and Dorothy C. Wertz, "Ethics, Law and Medical Genetics: 
After the Human Genome is Mapped," Emory Law Journal, vol 39 (1990) p. 754-755. 
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agriculture. In human research, one goal is to locate genes that create predispositions for major 
diseases, which would have profound implications for human health. Understanding a genetic 


predisposition or a defect would increase the possibility that gene therapy or other corrective or 


preventative measures could be undertaken. However, knowledge gained from the genome would 


also redefine how we assess risk from clinical, workplace environment, legal and insurance vantage 
points, thus creating or extending ethical and legal debates. 

Genetic variations account for many individual variations. One’s genetic makeup is unique 
and is thought to affect behavior and attitudes. Two professors of ethics describe advances in genetic 
knowledge as creating a situation in which "human beings will be laid genetically bare and thereby 
rendered vulnerable,"* but note that at the same time "genetics is a great equalizer, and eventually, 
everyone will understand that they suffer from diseases and burdens having a strong to moderate 
genetic determinant." Similarly, a neuroscience professor argues that our traditional concepts of 
individual diversity and commonality will need to be rethought, "recognizing that our approximately 
100,000 genes are mostly uniform, so that our genetic heritage binds us together more tightly than it 
divides us."® 


For the foreseeable future gene maps will not be able to predict most characteristics.’ They 


" John C. Fletcher and Dorothy C. Wertz, "Ethics, Law, and Medical 
Genetics: After the Human Genome is Mapped," Emory Law Journal vol. 39 (1990), 
p. 748. 


5 Fletcher and Wertz, p. 757. 


6 James Santiago Grisolia, "The Human Genome Project and Our Sense of 


Self," Impact of Science on Society vol. 41, # 161 (1991), p. 46. 

7 There are some important exceptions to this. In 1989, researchers 
located the gene involved in most cases of cystic fibrosis; with current 
screening methods the tests yield probabilities not certainties about the 
presence or absence of the gene. The genetic basis for Down syndrome and sickle- 
cell anemia have been known for some time and tests have been available for 
screening for these genes in a fetus. Some caution against a "gene of the week" 
psychology that may accompany genetic advances. For discussion of scientific 
developments and ethical concerns, see: Christopher Joyce, "Your Genome in Their 
Hands," New Scientist (August 11, 1990), pp. 52 -55. 
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will not yield information about the presence or absence of most major diseases (cancer or heart 
conditions) or particular conditions (psychological disorders or alcoholism).* Instead, genetic 


mapping will indicate a predisposition. The realization of a genetic predisposition will depend on 


other genetic predispositions and on a host of environmental factors. Even in those cases where the 


genetic information yields a clear answer on presence or absence of a disease or condition, medical 
science may not yet have a cure or treatment. People would have knowledge, but not accompanied 
by the power or wisdom to act. 

The questions about the validity and relevance of information resulting from genetic testing 
are an order of magnitude more complex than the usual scientific studies. In an article in Business & 
Professional Ethics Journal, Moseley et. al suggest that six discrete scenarios can occur as a result of 
genetic screening; the person screened: 


is certain to get X (or “already has it, subclinically"). 


is at some explicitly specified risk of getting X. 
is at increased, but unspecified, risk of getting X. 
. will get or is at elevated risk of getting X if medical/preventive measures are not taken. 
. will get or is at elevated risk of getting X if personal lifestyle behavioral changes are not 
initiated. 
6. will get or is at elevated risk of getting X if exposed to some disease vector, e.g., 
chemicals in the workplace, radiation, infectious agents.° 


General statements about validity and relevance of genetic tests would not be appropriate to this 
complexity. Instead, validity and relevance issues regarding genetic tests would need to be debated 


and resolved for each of these scenarios. Moreover, no test will be perfect and questions of what 


* For example, research seems to indicate a connection between certain 


genetic patterns (not necessarily the presence or absence of a particular gene) 
and a susceptibility to develop certain kinds of cancers. More detailed 
knowledge of the genetic basis will increase knowledge of cancer development, 
cancer risk factors, and approaches to prevention and therapy. See: Zbigniew 
Bankowski, "Genetics, Medicine and Ethics," World Health (December, 1988), pp. 
3 - S. 

9 Ray Moseley, Lee Crandall, Marvin Dewar, David Nye and Harry Ostrer, 
"Ethical Implications of a Complete Human Gene Map for Insurance," Business & 
Professional Ethics Journal, vol. 10, #4 (1991/2?), pp. 72-73. 
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level and what kinds of misclassifications (false positives or false negatives) to tolerate will also need 


to be resolved.” Although the current use of genetic testing is not great, increasing employer health 


insurance costs and the decreasing cost and increasing scientific value of genetic testing are creating 
more incentives for employer use of genetic tests. Larry Gostin, the Executive Director of the 
American Society of Law and Medicine, argues that: "If the marketplace is the only restraint on this 
technology’s proliferation, decreased prices and demonstrated cost-benefit advantages will make 
widespread adoption inevitable."" 

A range of legal, ethical and social issues are presented by the scientific, medical and 
information possibilities generated by human genome mapping. The issues are complex, with the mix 
of old and new that appears in many areas of science and technology. Some argue that genetic testing 
requires total rethinking and revamping of legal and ethical concerns, while others believe that genetic 
testing raises age-old issues but in new guises.’ The purpose of this paper is not to resolve that 
debate but to understand the factors affecting the formulation of these issues. In order to place some 
structure on this discussion of the legal, ethical and social issues raised by human genome research, 
the following categorization is offered: 

1. Information privacy: individual control over personal information, including 

knowledge about collection of information and consent about uses and exchange of 

personal information. With regard to genetic information, there is also a question 


about whether individuals should be able to choose not to know their genetic 
information. 


© For discussion of validity and reliability issues generated by genetic 


testing in the workplace see: Ann Lucas Diamond, "Genetic Testing in Employment 
Situations," The Journal of Legal Medicine vol. 4, #2 (1983), pp. 231 - 256 and 
Laura Rowinski, "Genetic Testing in the Workplace," Journal of Contemporary 
Health Law and Policy vol. 4, pp. 375 - 413. 


Goetin, p. 117. 


2 For discussion along these lines see: Walter Ch. Zimmerli, "Who has the 
right to know the genetic constitution of a particular person?" and Diana 
Brahams, "Human genetic information: the legal implications," in Human Genetic 

Lon: n Ethi Ciba Foundation Symposium 149 (Chichester, 
UK: John Wiley & Sons, 1990), pp. 93-132. 
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2. Discrimination: restrictions on use of certain types of information (race, gender, 
ethnicity, age) in making decisions about individuals, especially in applications for 
education, employment and insurance. 


3. Confidentiality: responsibilities that third parties have concerning the sharing of 
information in certain relationships, for example doctor-patient. In certain 
circumstances, for example the criminal justice system, expectations of confidentiality 
may be lower because of the nature of the relationship. 
4. Medical treatment: the principle of informed consent governs most Western 
medical practices, from routine medical tests to the removal of life-sustaining 
equipment. 
5. Reproductive privacy: individual or family control over reproductive choices is 
still controversial in many countries. Genetic testing raises issues of gender selection 
as well as newer issues of embryonic gene therapy. 
6. Conduct of genetic research: patents and copyrights, and restrictions on use of 
humans, human tissue and fetal tissue. 

While all these issues appear in national and international discussions about the implications of human 


genome research, countries would be likely to vary in the attention that they gave to certain issues 


and in the policy responses that they would consider. 


Policy Expectations 


Comparative policy analysis seeks to understand "how, why, and to what effect different 


countries pursue particular courses of action and inaction.""* In most instances, studies of 


comparative public policy are conducted after policies have been adopted in a number of countries. 
The policy outcome or policy response provides the key datum for analysis; similarities and 
differences in outcome are explained by various factors. In the policy area under study in this paper, 


there are not yet policy outcomes. Our analysis, then, is complicated by the fact that we are 


3 Arnold J. Heidenheimer, Hugh Heclo and Carolyn T. Adams, Comparative 
Public Policy: The Politics of Social Choice in Europe and america, 2d ed. (New 


York: St. Martin’s Press, 1983), pp. 2-3. 


examining early stages of the policy process -- formation and agenda setting -- and projecting from 
these stages what is likely to happen at the later stage of policy adoption. 


A further complication in analyzing this issue is that as national and international forums are 


deliberating about the legal, ethical and social implications, scientific developments are occurring 


rapidly and scientific outcomes are not certain. The capabilities made possible by genetic mapping 
and sequencing likewise are not clear. Policy discussions about implications are anticipating scientific 
changes or trying to evolve with scientific changes -- but the scientific scenarios themselves have not 
been written. 

Human genetic research has captured the imaginations of scientists, medical professionals, and 
biotechnology industries across the world. The issue appears on the policy agendas of a number of 
countries at the same time and also raises a similar set of legal, ethical and social implications. 
Additionally, it is an issue that is of importance at the regional level, especially within the European 
Community but also within developing countries, and at the international level. 

For an issue of this nature, there will be factors leading to policy convergence among 
countries and other factors leading to policy divergence. Legal, cultural and philosophical differences 
among countries are likely to lead countries to have different orientations to the implications of 
genetic screening and mapping. Such legal, cultural and philosophical differences will be played out, 
or be reflected, in a policy environment of existing laws, bureaucratic responsibilities and interest 
group activity. To determine the likely impact of legal, cultural and philosophical differences, the 
larger policy environment will be examined. 

There also will be pressure from regional and international organizations for policy 


convergence. Because of social and economic interdependencies among countries and because genetic 


information will cross national borders easily, which will soon be possible through GDB databases"*, 
differences in national policies will be difficult to enforce and manage. Moreover, the medical and 


scientific communities involved in human genetic research are international communities. Medical 


researchers do not necessarily define themselves in terms of their nationality, but are more likely to 


define themselves in terms of their scientific specialization. For these reasons, it is reasonable to 
expect that policy discussions and outcomes will be similar despite cultural and economic differences. 

Some argue that public policies in advanced industrial countries converge because of 
technological and economic factors. Similar problems and/or opportunities exist because of economic 
progress and are handled in similar ways because modern, and technical, values of rationalization and 
pragmatism dominate.'* This view of policy convergence overpredicts convergence and, perhaps 
more importantly, buries the more interesting questions about why countries might adopt similar 
policies. Colin Bennett suggests that there are five possible explanations for policy convergence:"* 

1. technological determinism, as explained above; 

2. emulation, where policymakers imitate or adapt policies from other countries; 

3. elite networking, where an international "policy community" or "issue network" 


develops a shared consensus about what should be done and presents similar policy 
options and arguments in their individual countries; 


“Genome Database (GDB) was supported by the Howard Hughes Medical Center and 
developed at John Hopkins University. It became operational in 1990. It 
combines information from the Human Gene Mapping Library (HGML) at New Haven and 
the On-line Mendelian Inheritance of Man (OMIM), as well as various other 
databases. Additionally, plans exists for a megabase database located in Boston 
that would have nodes in the UK and Japan. 

'S For a more complete discussion of convergence theories, see: Colin J. 
Bennett, "Review Article: What is Policy convergence and What Causes It?" British 
journal of Political Science 21 (1991): 215-33 and Clark Kerr, The Future of 


Industrial Societies: Convergence or Continuing Diversity? (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1983). 


‘© Colin J. Bennett, Requlating Priv. : Pr. ion Public Poli 


in Europe and the United States (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1992), pp. 4- 
6. 
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4. harmonization, where countries recognize that incompatibilities in domestic 
policies will work to their collective and individual disadvantages and therefore adopt 
policies that are compatible; and 


5. penetration, where outsiders take actions to force a particular policy outcome on 
another state. 


In the conclusion, we will return to these explanations and consider which, if any, fit policy 


formulation about the legal, ethical and social implications. 

A parallel to debates about the social and ethical implications of genetic testing and mapping 
may be provided by the debates about personal information that occurred throughout advanced 
industrial countries in the 1970s.'’ Factors such as the importance of individual rights, the 
relationship of the legislature and executive, and the degree of private sector independence were all 
important in determining how this issue got defined and resolved within a particular country. For 
example, those countries with strong individual rights and common law traditions -- the United States, 
Britain, Canada and Australia -- initially viewed this issue as one of privacy while civil code countries 
with more well established conceptions of social interests defined the issue as one of data protection. 
But countries all moved to a policy solution that emphasized “fair information principles," for 
example that individuals know about personal information collection, be able to correct information, 
and consent to any additional uses or exchanges of information. However, countries differed in the 
enforcement mechanisms they adopted, with the United States relying on individual suits to correct 
privacy invasions and European countries establishing new agencies with advisory or regulatory 


powers. 


17 For review of these debates, see: Colin J. Bennett, Requlating Privacy: 


Data Pr ion Public Poli in Eur h ni (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1992); and David H. Flaherty, Protecting Privacy in 
Surveillance Societies (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina, 1989). 
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Review of National Genome Research Efforts 

Generally, a dichotomy exists in genome research worldwide. Countries such as the United 
States, France and the UK have formal human genome research initiatives whereas other countries 
may have formal genome strategies, but not concentrations on the human genome. A further 
divergence in national strategy exists amongst the countries which pursue human genome research. 
Of those pursuing human research, all are contributing to the generation of a human genetic map, but 
their strategies are quite different. The United States has opted to attempt to map the entire human 
genome, feeling that without an overall strategy missing sequences are risked. (Although one major 
agency pursuing genome research in the US, the Department of Energy, has adopted the more 
incremental cDNA approach explained below.) The European Community’s human genome analysis 
program, representing a consortium of France, Germany, Italy and the United Kingdom have instead 
targeted their research efforts on the 10% of the genome which contains expressed genes. This is 
called the cDNA approach and is thought to produce more applied data in a shorter time period which 
is especially attractive to countries operating a genome program under budgetary constraints. 


Currently in the United States, the Human Genome Project, which is jointly directed by the 


National Institutes of Health (NIH) and the Department of Energy (DOE), is organizing an effort to 


determine the location and chemical sequence of all genes.’* There are also genetics programs at the 
other institutes within NIH, the National Institute for General Medical Sciences has a basic molecular 
genetics program. Congress decided that the Human Genome Project should be jointly funded under 


NIH and DOE, primarily because of their different goals and approaches to research. NIH has long 


'8 There is a growing literature in this area. For background on the 


establishment of the Human Genome Project see: Jerry E. Bishop and Michael 
Waldholz, Genome: Th £ the M Astonishin ientific Adventure of Our 
Time (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1990); Robert Mullan Cook-Deegan, "The Human 
Genome Project: The Formation of Federal Policies in the United States, 1986- 
1990," in Kathi E. Hanna (ed.), Biomedical Politics (Washington, DC: National 
Academy Press, 1991); Joel Davis, Mapping the Code (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1990); Daniel J. Kelves and Leroy Hood (eds.), The Code of Codes 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1992). 
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conducted biological and genetics research, whereas DOE has previously looked at the human genetic 


implications of various energy sources. It was thought that DOE was a necessary partner because of 
its task-oriented approach to research and the applications thereof.’ The privately funded Howard 
Hughes Medical Institute (HHMI) also has contributed 111m European Currency Units (ECU) to 
genetics research and has been very instrumental in funding and organization of international genome 
forums. Because of the importance of the ethical, legal and social implications of this project -- and 
because resolution of these issues is critical to the ultimate success of the project -- Congress and the 
Project Coordinators have agreed that at least three percent of the budget for the Human Genome 
Project be allocated to study of ethical, legal and social issues. This amounts to several million 
dollars a year. 

Germany’s genome program emphasis is in direct contrast to the United States. The German 
Research Council supports basic research in genetics while the Federal Ministry for Research and 
Technology emphasizes applied research. Little genetics research had been done in Germany prior to 
1986 and today, it has very few efforts in genetic mapping; this is explained largely by political 
opposition headed by the Green Party and Germany’s experience under the Nazi regime. Thus, 
Germany has looked for alternative ways to remain an important player in the international human 
genome efforts and seems to have settled on biocomputing. The German Research Council has 
funded efforts in data analysis and handling, and technology development.” This may result in 
industrial application where businesses can market genetic engineering techniques. West German 


businesses have been plagued by regulations, but a law in 1990 provides hope that the pharmaceutical 


Diane Hinton, Human Genome Organization. Personal interview, July 19, 
E993. 


Diane J. McLaren. Human Genome R rch: A Review of European and 
International Contributions. (London: Medical Research Council, January 1991) 
pp. 16-20. 
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industry will be able to produce drugs such as insulin and anti-clotting agents.” The law was 
supported by German industry and trade unions, who feared that jobs would be lost if biotechnology 


industries continued to leave West Germany.” 


Due to the political sensitivity of Germany working 
in the field of human genetics, the country’s link to human genome efforts sponsored or promoted by 
the EC is crucial. Similarly, international collaborations and organizations are vital keeping genome 
efforts alive because of the controversy it generates nationally. 

Human genome research efforts are relatively strong in France.~ The Centre d’Etude du 
Polymorphisme (CEPH) was established in 1984 to construct a primary human genetic map, funded 
primarily by the Ministry of Research and Technology, but also by NIH and HHMI in the U.S. In 
particular, France concentrates on a very specialized type of research--research drawn from the same 
sample of families (from France, Utah, Pennsylvania and Venezuela) on the belief that this type of 
research will be more efficient in achieving a map of the human genome. Specifically, research 
efforts concentrate on three types of diseases: environmentally caused (viruses, bacteria); genetic 
diseases which are hereditary and are passed on by defective genes (hemophilia); and mixed diseases 


which are a compilation of both heredity and environment (cancer). In part, emphasis is placed on 


hereditary disease research because of the increased likelihood of private support. In 1990, France’s 


Ministry of Research and Technology (MRT) began a human genome research program which 


emphasizes large scale sequencing of cDNA, detailed sequencing of small genomes, and the 


formulation of data processing capabilities demanded by the program. It will also continue its efforts 


71 Steve Dickman, "Greens Losing Gene Battle," Nature vol. 346 (August 16, 


1990), p. 601. 


2 Steven Dickman, "Germany edges towards law," Nature, vol. 339 (June 1, 
1989), p. 327 and Ronald Bailey, "Brain Drain: Biotech Companies are Being Chased 
Out of their Homes in Germany and Are Fleeing to a Research Haven in the U.S.," 
Forbes vol. 144 (November 27, 1989). 


“McLaren, (1991) pp. 12-15. 
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in genome mapping, the international distribution of biological samples, and, education and 


technology transfer. 


The United Kingdom” has long played a prominent role in human genetics, gene linkage 


and genetics technology. The national human genome inititiative is supported throught the Medical 


Research Council (MRC), which concentrates on the production of cDNA laboratories and informatics 
facilities. The focus of the Science and Engineering Research Council (SERC) is the sequencing of 
specific genes. With respect to the UK’s non-human genome initiatives, their Agriculture and Food 
Research Council is concentrating on pig research and plant molecular biology. Like the HHMI in 
the U.S., the UK receives private funding for genetics research from the Wellcome Trust. 

The Japanese Science and Technology Agency began a program in 1981 to develop automated 
technologies that could sequence DNA, with the goal of sequencing up to a million base pairs of 
DNA a day by the 1990s. By the end of the 1980s, this program had fallen behind and Japan began 
to rethink the sequencing idea. By 1989, the Ministry of Education, Science and Culture and the 
Science and Technology Agency both suggested that Japan continue the sequencing project but in 
collaboration with other countries. Japanese funding is still low,* especially in comparison to the 
United States, and the government has scaled back its original sequencing goals to sequence 100,000 
DNA bases a day by 1992. The Ministry of Education, Science and Culture is giving some funding 
to a project to sequence the genome of E. Coli, an important organism in human genetics.” Feeling 


strongly that the American human genome project is growing too quickly, Japanese research 


* McLaren (1991), pp. 41-58. 

% There have been criticism of Japan failure to contribute sufficiently to 
the international effort to map and sequence the human genome. See David 
Swinbanks, "Japan’s Project Stalls," Nature vol. 349 (January 31, 1991), p. 360. 


% Joel Davis, Mapping the Code (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1990), 
pp. 178-81. 
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emphasizes linkage and physical mapping, DNA technology, bioinformatics and model genomes.”’ 

As of 1991, Canada and Australia are both lacking formal genome initiatives, although many 
of the individual scientists from these countries participate in relevant research and conferences. 
Should Canada formalize its initiative, research would be on genome structure and function and it is 
likely that a cDNA approach would be adopted. This is what the major Canadian scientific societies 
have endorsed and it has a likelihood for success because of the government’s concern over the 
enormous financial undertaking necessary by adopting a formal genome strategy.” If Australia 
adopts a formal initiative, primary research emphasis will be placed on human genetic disease.” 
Additionally, Australia may be an international leader in linking science and industry for two 
reasons”. First, it is known for large scale mammalian research efforts. Secondly, it is a host 
country for numerous biotechnology countries. Like Germany, however, Australia has had 


difficulties with public receptivity of the fruits of biotechnology.” 


Regional Human Genome Initiatives 
At the regional level, European interest in the human genome project has not been just the 


result of interest in the scientific and medical communities but also the result of a European 


recognition that competition with the US and Japan on a project of this scope required joint action. In 


1987, the director of the European Molecular Biology Laboratory said: 


McLaren (1991), pp. 74-80. 
% McLaren (1991), pp. 62-64. 
2% McLaren (1991), pp. 60-61. 


*Australia was the first country to allow the sale of genetically altered 
living organisms for general commercial use. See: Mark Lawson, "First to 
Market," Nature. vol. 353. (October 24, 1991) 


amy Bunger Pool. "The Biotechnology Industry: A Global Case Study in the 
Role of Government," unpublished paper. (December 1992) 
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We in Europe cannot afford simply to stand aside and first watch, helping to harvest some of 

the benefits without contributing to their production... The ‘Book of Man’, some 3,500 million 

base pairs long, may well be available on compact disc by the year 2000; it should have some 

European authors.” 

The Commission of the European Communities began debate in 1988 on a proposal on 
"Predictive Medicine: Human Genome Analysis," which the Commission viewed primarily as a 
"programme of basic precompetitive research" in response to the United States project on Mapping 
and Sequencing the Human Genome and Japan’s Human Frontier Science Programme.* The 
proposal was termed a health proposal, but it also recognized that European interests in 
competitiveness would be advanced not only through decreased health costs but also through scientific 
and technological advances. The politics of this proposal as it wound its way through the complex 
decisionmaking process of the European Community (EC) illustrate the mix of national and regional 
interests that appear for this issue more generally. 

Primary responsibility for drafting the European Parliament’s committee report on the 
proposal was given to a West German who was a member of the Green Party, a party which has been 
opposed to human genome research. The Committee report concluded that "any eugenic trends in 
relation to human genome research" must be blocked and that the proposed program in predictive 


medicine was "unacceptable."* The Committee recommended changes to prohibit eugenically 


oriented health policies and modifications of the human genome, to protect privacy and confidentiality 


of genetic information, and to ensure discussion of the legal, ethical and social implications of human 


genome research. The European Parliament approved the amended proposal with support from the 


% David Dickson, "Europe Seeks Strategy for Biology," Science, 240 (May 6, 


1988), p. 710, as quoted in Kevles and Hood, p. 30. 

3 Commission of the European Communities, "Proposal for a Council Decision 
adopting a specific research programme in the field of health: Predictive 
Medicine: Human Genome Analysis." COM(88) 424 (20 July 1988). 


4% As quoted in Daniel J. Kelves, "Out of Eugenics: The Historical Politics 
of the Human Genome," in The Code of Codes ed by Daniel J. Kelves and Leroy Hood 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1992), p.32. 
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Greens and conservative parties. This support from both ends of the political spectrum led the 
European Commissioner for Research and Development to freeze funds for the EC’s human genome 
projects until the full Commission had concluded consideration of the proposal. Nine months later, in 
November 1989, a modified proposal was introduced that adopted most of the Committee’s 
amendments. In June of 1990, the final policy of the Parliament and the EC Council of Ministers 
was adopted. It authorized a three-year human genome program with a budget of 1SmECU, of which 
7 percent was to be for ethical studies. Beginning in 1992, the human genome analysis program was 
continued as part of the EC’s Biomedicine and Health Programme; 1mECU was allocated to the 


social, ethical and legal aspects of human genome research. The human genome program is open to 


developing countries and to the United States and Japan, which is unique for EC programs.” 


In 1990, the Council of Europe adopted guidelines on prenatal genetic screening, diagnosis 
and counselling and recommended that member states harmonize national legilsation to conform to the 
guidelines including: 

Prenatal genetic screening and/or prenatal genetic diagnosis tests undertaken for the 

purpose of identifying a risk to the health of an unborn child should be aimed only at 


detecting a serious risk to health of the child; 


When prenatal genetic screening and prenatal genetic diagnosis is offered routinely 
this by no means does away with the requirment of free and informed consent; 


Any information of a personal nature obtained during prenatal genetic screening and 
prenatal genetic diagnosis must be kept confidential.” 


The European Molecular Biology Laboratory (EMBL) also plays a role in human genetic 
research, primarily that of database coordination. EMBL has one of the main databases of genetic 


information (EMBNET), which is also coordinated with GenBank, a US database, and the DNA 


3 McLaren (1991), pp. 126-7. 


%* The Privacy Commissioner of Canada, Genetic Testing and Privacy (Ottawa: 
Minister of Supply and Services Canada, 1992), pp. 93-96. 
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databases of Japan. There have been proposals for creating a new institute within EMBL for human 
genome data handling. Such an institute would serve European countries, but collaboration within the 


international community would be sought.*” 


International Initiatives 


At the same time, various international organizations are serving as forums for policy 


discussions about human genetic projects. Since 1986, the United Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) has seen itself playing a role in coordinating work on the human 
genome project, especially in relation to the interests of developing countries. UNESCO’s position is 
that "full knowledge of the human genome is of vital importance and the medical, technological, 
scientific and ethical implications of the programme are inseparable."** The 1990/91 budget was 
$350k (260kECU) and included a conference in Japan on genetics, ethics and human values. The 
Council for International Organizations of Medical Science (CIOMS), which operates under UNESCO 
and the World Health Organization, is developing guidlines for epidemological research that will be 
relevant to genetic testing.” 

Additionally new organizations have been established, most notable among these is the Human 
Genome Organisation (HUGO). HUGO is a non-governmental organization begun in 1988 and open 
to any individual interested in human genetic research. At the first council meeting, thirteen countries 
were represented including Australia, Canada, France, Germany, Japan, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. Currently, HUGO has about 500 members. Funding has come from private sources 


including the Howard Hughes Medical Institute, the Imperial Cancer Research Fund, the Wellcome 


7 McLaren (1991), pp. 134-6. 


% One of the recommendations presented to the 25th session of UNESCO’s 


General Conference in 1989. As reported in McLaren (1991). 


% The Privacy Commissioner of Canada (1992), p. 107. 
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Trust, and private sources in Japan. HUGO’s primary goals are fostering coordination and 
collaboration of human genome mapping research, facilitating access to research results, and 
encouraging discussion of the scientific, ethical, social, legal and commercial implications of human 


genome projects. 


On a less formalized level, there have been various international conferences whose agendas 


have included discussion of social, ethical and legal issues related to human genome research. In 
1988, several nations sent representatives to a conference in Valencia, Spain to discuss several aspects 
of genome research. The conference did not have formal authority to take action, but issued a 
declaration urging the nations that had attended to cooperate in their research efforts and in providing 
access to research results, especially to developing countries. In June 1989, the Ciba Foundation 
sponsored a conference on Human Genetic Information: Science, Law and Ethics in Bern, 
Switzerland. Participants came from eight countries, but were not there to represent their country but 
to provide a multidisciplinary base for the discussion. A workshop on International Cooperation for 
the Human Genome Project: Legal Aspects was held in Bilbao Spain in May 1993. Panels were held 
on range of issues including: confidentiality and uses of genetic information; human genome and 
insurance law; patents; genetic legacy and culpability; legal limits of genetic experimentation; and 


genetic knowledge in work relations. 


National Factors 
Because policy discussions about the implication of human genome research are in such early 
stages in most countries, there are not clear indicators for the direction that a country is adopting or 
likely to adopt. But the context in which legal, ethical and social issues are being, or will be, raised 
can be established for each country. Four factors appear to be important in determining whether 


national forces will dominate policy direction and lead to policy divergence among countries: budget 
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allocated to genetic, especially human genetic, research; centralization of bureaucratic responsibility 
for genetic research; complexity of existing legal framework; and interest group activity. 

Budget: Factors such as the national budget allocated to genetic research in general and to 
projects in human genetics research can be compared. This would provide some indication of a 
country’s interest in and commitment to genetic research. The levels of funding are approximations 
only, as it is difficult to directly compare funds for the different types of research that various 
countries define as coming under the genetics rubric. Additionally, some countries such as the 
United States, Japan and the United Kingdom have genome and human genome research being 
conducted in numerous agencies, thus making total figures more difficult to determine. 

The United States leads the world in funding for genetics research, which in 1991 totaled 
534m European Currency Units (ECU). Of that sum, 148mECU was allocated specifically for the 
human genome project for FY1991 with estimated figures for 1992 meeting the 200mECU mark.” 
Germany had a minimal commitment to genetics research prior to 1986, but now totais 44.7mECU in 
federal funding, 10% of which comes from local State government. France has had funding 
(21.8mECU) earmarked specifically for human genome research. Like the United States, France 


obtained funding for the human genome by defining the research as a new project instead of seeking 


to increase funding that had already been allocated for genetics research. The UK receives 14mECU 


for genetics research, and in 1989, a national human genome program was funded at the rate of 
15.4mECU for the years 1989-1992. Private funding in the UK may significantly raise the level 
targeted specifically for human genome research. Funding allocated over a period of years was also 
given to Japan’s genome initiative, where 8.2mECU was given for 1991-96, and an additional 


9.8mECU was provided from a separate government agency. Canada currently devotes 11mECU for 


“Diane J. McLaren. "Human Genome Research: A Review of European and 
International Contributions," (London: Medical Research Council, 1991) 
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biological and genome related research. No overall figure for Australia was attainable.” 

Existing Legal Framework: Genetics research has already generated several legal issues, 
especially the patentability or other regulation of recombinant DNA reseach.*” But the legal issues 
generated by human genome research are more complex. Fundamentally, these issues involve 
questions about the interest:one person has in owning and protecting information about his or her 
genetic material versus the interests of others to be informed of a specific type of predisposition or 
risk to themselves. Gray areas, where the interests of others might supersede the interests of the 
individual, occur in criminal courts, assessing risk for insurance and liability and possibly protecting 
or minimizing exposure of a heritable or transmittable disease. Theoretically existing bodies of law 
couuld provide bases for legal proceedings. 

The legal issues raised by human genome research and mapping have antecedents in several 
existing bodies of law, including at least the following: confidentiality in certain relationships; 


informed consent for medical treatment; protections against discrimination in employment and 


insurance; privacy and/or data protection for the collection and use of personal information; patents 


and copyrights to protect intellectual property; restrictions on use of humans, human tissue and fetal 
tissue in scientific experimentation; and admissibility of DNA information as forensic evidence. 
There are variations across countries in all these bodies of law. 


A systematic review of national laws in these areas is beyond the scope of this paper, but 


“McLaren, (1991) p. 60. 


“ For comparative analyses see: Sparrow, "An International Comparative 


Analysis of the Patentability of Recombinant DNA-Derived Organisms," 12 
University of Toledo Law Review 945 (1981); Teichmann, "Regulation of Recombinant 
DNA Research: A Comparative Study," 6 L 1 A. I rational 

Law Journal 1 (1983); Tooze, "International and European Regulation of 
Recombinant DNA Research," 12 University of Toledo Law Review 869 (1981); and 
Wright, "Molecular Politics in Great Britain and the United States: The 


Development of Policy for Recombinant DNA Technology," 51 Southern California Law 
Review 1383 (1978). 
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several examples illustrate these variations.” In West Germany, the right of anonymity of sperm 


donor prevails over the right of the child to know his/her father; in Sweden, the child’s interest 
prevail. In the United States, doctors are criminally liable if they reveal the results of an HIV test to 
anyone but the patient; whereas in Germany, there is no legal restriction on physicians’ telling 
partners of the affected person the test results and in the United Kingdom the doctor would be under a 
"duty of care" to disclose to another person that he or she was at risk. 

Variations such as these indicate that there will be differences from country to country in how 
far the law will go to protect the details of an individual’s genetic make-up from exposure or use by 
other persons or entities. Countries are likely to assign different weights to the interests that people 
and institutions have in genetic information. But these variations also reflect the legal complexity of 
this area. In no country does existing law chart a clear course for answering questions posed by the 
uses of genetic research. 

Bureaucratic Responsibilities: The mix of government agencies currently involved in planning 
and administering genetic research are also important in determining the policy direction that a 
country is likely to take. Additionally, the broader the involvement of government agencies the more 
likely that domestic forces will exert influence on the direction of national policy -- the more likely a 
country will have a national policy that is immune from international influence. But, this will depend 
on whether national agencies are unified in the direction they wish national policy to take. Otherwise 
international or regional influences could enter national debates through the interests of a national 
bureaucracy. 


As Table I indicates, the stage is set in all countries for bureaucratic infighting. In most 


“@ See: Walter Ch. Zimmerli, "Who has the right to know the genetic 


constitution of a particular person?" and Diana Brahams, "Human genetic 
information: the legal implications," in H netic Inf ion: Science, Law 
and Ethics Ciba Foundation Symposium 149 held June 20-22 1989 (Chichester, UK: 
John wiley & sons Ltd, 1990). 
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countries, government agencies in four policy areas are currently given some responsibilities in 


genetics research: science and technology; health/medical; applied research (agriculture or forestry); 
and industrial policy. These agencies have conflicting interests and agendas. Interagency disputes 
may hinder the development of a unified national policy. Without national leadership from an 
executive or the legislature, the conflicts among agencies are likely to dominate, setting the stage for 
divisiveness within a country. This may make it more attractive to respond to initiatives from 
regional or international forums. 


TABLE I 
Government Agencies Involved in Genome Research 


United States National Institutes of Health (NIH) 
Department of Energy (DOE) 
National Science Foundation (NSF) 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) 


Germany German Research Council 
Federal Ministry for Research and Technology 


France Ministry of Research and Technology 


United Kingdom Medical Research Council 
Science and Engineering Research Council 
Biological Sciences Committee 
Agriculture and Food Research Council 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund 


Ministry of Education, Science and Culture (MESC) 
Science and Technology Agency (STA) 

Ministry of Health and Welfare (MHW) 

Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries (MAFF) 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry (MITT) 


Medical Research Council 
Institute for the Advancement of Science 
National Cancer Institute 


Australia National Health and Medical Research Council 
Department of Industry, Technology and Commerce 


Source: McLaren (1991) 
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Interest Group Activity: The size, stature and makeup of the policy community within each 
country that is concerned about the implications of research on the human genome will influence the 


effect of national forces on policy direction. If interest groups are unified in their position on legal, 


ethical and social issues, then it will be easier to develop national policy. Such policy communities 


are just developing, but certain groups seem to be key -- medical ethicists, civil liberties advocates, 
unions, women’s health advocates, and researchers within the genetics community. In several 
countries, environmentalists have been involved in policy discussions about genetically developed or 
altered plants and products; these groups are likely to be interested and well-versed on the issues 
raised by human genome research. Biotechnology industries will also be involved in any policy 
deliberations that include regulations on their activities. 

Consideration of ethical and legal issues is beginning in most countries that are doing research 
on the human genome. In the United States, funding has been established for research into legal, 
ethical and social issues, and a number of studies have been conducted on implications of genetic 
screening and testing, for example by the congressional Office of Technology Assessment and by the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science.“ In the UK, the Medical Research Council 
has a Project Management Committee which, in part, focuses on the coordination of ethical, 
commercial and policy issues. France has a newly formed Public Interest Group (GIP-Groupement 
d’Interet Public) which is chaired by a scientist but nonetheless has a charter to oversee social, legal 
and ethical issues. Should a Standing Advisory Committee be formed in Canada, it is to include a 
bioethics representative. In 1992, the Privacy Commissioner of Canada issued a report on genetic 


testing and privacy which concluded that "existing laws will not prevent realizing our worst fears 


“ For discussion of these issues see: Office of Technology Assessment, 


ic Monitorin reening in the Workpl , OTA-BA-455 (Washington, DC: 
GPO, October, 1990) and The Genome, Ethics and the Law: Issues in Genetic 
Testing, A Conference on the Ethical and Legal Implications of Genetic Testing, 
sponsored by American Association for the Advancement of Science (June 14-16, 
1991). 
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about privacy abuses through genetic testing"** and contained twenty-two recommendations. 
Privacy commissioners and/or data protection agencies in other countries are also beginning to 


examine the information privacy implications of the uses of human genome research. For example, 


in 1990 the UK Data Protection Registrar opposed the creation of a DNA database on the male 


population in the UK, which had been supported by the Home Affairs Committee of the British House 
of Commons. If Germany ever chooses to move into the human part of genome research, it seems 
fairly certain that ethicists would play a defining role, given the country’s history with the eugenics 
movement. 

Because medical geneticists are likely to play an important role in shaping national debates, 
comparison of their views on genetic screening and access to results of genetic tests provides an 
important clue as to whether national policies are likely to differ and in what ways. The results of a 
survey of 1,053 clinical geneticists in 18 countries conducted by Dorothy Wertz and John Fletcher 
are especially important here.“© (See Table 2 for participation in survey by countries under study in 
this paper.) Although there are two problems with the survey -- it was conducted in 1984 and the 
number of respondents is not comparable across countries*’ -- their findings point to some 


similarities and differences that are directly relevant to the debate about the implications of human 


** The Privacy Commissioner of Canada, Genetic Testing and Privacy (Ottawa: 
Minister of Supply and Services Canada, 1992), p. 3. 


“ The survey results are reported in a number of publications, including: 
John C. Fletcher and Dorothy C. Wertz, "Ethics, Law, and Medical Genetics: After 
the Human Genome is Mapped," Emory Law Journal vol. 39 (1990), pp. 747-809; 
Dorothy C. Wertz and John C. Fletcher, "An International Survey of Attitudes of 
medical Geneticists Toward Mass Screening and Access to Results," Public Health 
Reports vol. 104, #1 (January-February 1989), pp. 35-44; and John C. Fletcher, 
"Where in the World Are We Going With the New Genetics?" Journal of Contemporary 
Health Law and Policy vol. 5 (1989), pp. 33-51. 

“ Their purpose was "to initiate discussion, not to make statistical 
comparisons among nations, many of which have a small number of geneticists." 
Dorothy C. Wertz and John C. Fletcher, "An International Survey of Attitudes of 
Medical Geneticists Toward Mass Screening and Access to Results," Public Health 
Reports, vol. 104, #1 (January-February 1989), p. 36. 
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genome research. 


Australia 
Canada 
Germany 

France 

Japan 

United Kingdom 
United States 


Table 2 


Responses to Fletcher and Wertz 


Survey of Geneticists 
# asked to participate 


i4 
73 
35 
74 
50 
490 


# responding 


12 
47 
47 
17 
51 
33 
295 


response 
rate 

86% 
64% 
85% 
49% 

69 % 
66% 
60% 


Source: Dorothy C. Wertz and John C. Fletcher, "An International Survey of Attitudes of Medical 
Geneticists Toward Mass Screening and Access to Results," Public Health Reports vol. 104, #1 
(January-February 1989), Table 1, p. 37. 


One question asked respondents to assume that an accurate test had been developed for genetic 


susceptibility to a work-related disease. Respondents were then asked whether screening for this 


disease should be voluntary or mandatory, and which groups should have access to test results and 


under what circumstances. As Table 3 indicates, in the seven countries under study in this paper four 


indicate a strong (>75 percent) consensus in favor of voluntary, rather than mandatory, genetic 


screening, with Australia (92%) and Germany (94%) being most supportive of voluntary screening 


and France (53%) and Japan (63%) being least in favor of restricting screening in that way. 
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Table 3 


Percent favoring voluntary screening for 
screening for genetic susceptibility to work-related disease 


Australia 92 
Canada 73 
Federal Republic of Germany 94 
France 
Japan 63 
United Kingdom 87 
United States 77 


Source: Wertz and Fletcher, Table 2, p. 38. 


Questions about giving employers, physicians, insurers and government health departments access to 
test results yielded rather similar trends in responses among the countries under study as Table 4 
indicates. 

Table 4 


Percent favoring no access 
without an individual’s consent 


Employer Physician Insurer Health Dept. 
Australia 100 67 
Canada 91 81 
Germany 96 72 
France 100 50 
Japan 77 ad 
United Kingdom 84 81 
United States 76 78 


Source: Wertz and Fletcher, Table 2, p. 38. 


In all countries, respondents believed it more important to restrict employer and insurer access to the 


results of genetic tests than to restrict physician and health department access. The range of responses 
was greater for employer access than insurer access, with 100 percent of respondents in Australia and 


France favoring no access to employers without consent and 76 percent in the United States and 77 
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percent in Japan, while the range for insurer access was from 96 percent (Canada) to 88 percent 
(France, United Kingdom and United States). Based on this survey, we would expect that the issue 


of insurer access is likely to be handled more similarly across countries than employer access. 


Physician access to genetic tests is likely to be handled similarly in Australia, Canada, Germany and 


the United States, although the consensus is lower (about 65 percent of respondents agreeing) than for 
employer or insurance access. The range of responses for access by government health departments 
is greater than for physician access with 44 percent in Japan believing that access should be with the 
individual’s consent and 81 percent in Canada and the United Kingdom taking that position. We 


would expect then policy variation on this question. 


International and Regional Factors 

Several factors at the international and regional level are also important in influencing how a 
country is likely to define the legal, ethical and social issues raised by research on the human 
genome. The genome project is unique in that it is an international collaborative effort that exists in 
the biological sciences.“ 

Joint government-sponsored projects with other countries are commonplace in genetic research 
because no one country has enough money to pursue the research alone, nor can the magnitude of the 
project be saddled by any one country.” France has been a model for collaborative efforts and 
CEPH established the first such prototype for human genome research; the membership board of 
CEPH is 50 percent Europeans and 50 percent Americans. France has a major cooperative effort 
with the UK in which they worked from 1988 to 1992 to create the EUREKA Labimap 2001. In the 


case of Germany, collaborative efforts are a political necessity for remaining part of the international 


*@ Diane Hinton, HUGO, personal interview, July 19, 1993. 


® Information for this section is derived primarily from McLaren (1991). 
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genome community and for insuring continuous funding. The Agriculture and Food Research 
Council in the UK is seeking collaboration in informatics with the establishment of a mega-database in 


Boston that would have nodes in the UK and Japan. The Japanese Human Frontier Science Program 


was established by the Science and Technology Agency and MITI to promote international 


cooperation on basic scientific research. Japan’s joint efforts are also in computing as their Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry is sponsoring a fifth generation of supercomputers in genome data 
analysis with the U.S. A Japanese laboratory, with support from the Japanese Science and 
Technology Agency, is working with scientists at Washington University to sequence the yeast 
genome.” Australia’s collaborative efforts are primarily limited to work on prokaryote research 

with the U.S. and European countries. 

There are also more informal links between national scientific and medical communities and 
those of other countries. The UK’s MRC Laboratory of Molecular Biology is in partnership with the 
Washington University Medical School in St. Louis where research is being conducted on pilot scale 
sequencing. In France CEPH is also working with Irish scientists in the area of genetic disease. In 
Germany, much of the work on a genomic netowrk and development of an integrated DNA and 
protein database is being done with the European Molecular Biology Organization. In both Australia 
and Canada, scientists have established collaborative projects with colleagues in the United States, 
Europe and Japan. 

International and regional conferences offer opportunities for discussion, not just of scientific 
results but also of legal, ethical and social issues. HUGO has sponsored several conferences. The 
1990 Ciba Foundation conference on "Human Genetic Information: Science, Law and Ethics" drew 
participants from eight countries. Keynote speakers at the 1993 Bilbao conference on "International 


Cooperation for the Human Genome Project: Legal Aspects" came from seven countries. 


® Davis, p. 181. 


Attendance at national conferences also provides evidence of international communication. In 
the United States, NIH and DOE sponsors meetings to facilitate international cooperation. For 
example, at the Genome Mappping and Sequencing Conference at the Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory 
in 1992*', all ten sessions had at least one contributor from outside the United States. Of the 344 
papers presented, 50 (14.5%) were coauthored by teams of scientists from different countries. 
Scientists from twenty countries presented papers at the conference including: 234 scientists from the 
U.S.; 45 from the U.K.; 35 from France; 15 from Japan; 12 from Germany; 10 from Canada; and, 


3 from Australia. 


Discussion 
In all countries, national, regional and international factors are currently influencing the early 
stages of policy deliberations about the legal, ethical and social implications on human genome 
research. Legal, cultural and philosophical differences among countries would lead us to expect 
countries to have different policy orientations to such issues. But for three reasons, international 
factors appear to be setting the stage for policy convergence to occur among those countries that want 


to be active participants in the scientific and commercial results of human genome research. 


First, the magnitude of the scientific goal and the financial effort that are involved in mapping 


and sequencing the human genome have generated a task oriented and collaborative effort in several 
countries. Because of this collaboration across national boundaries, scientific advances are being 
achieved rapidly. The collaborative character of the effort also means that different countries may 
face similar scientific and medical possibilities at the same time and these possibilities will raise 


ethical, legal and social issues. There will be pressure on these countries to follow the same policy 


Abstracts of papers presented at the 1992 meeting on Genome Mapping and 
Sequencing, Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory, Cold Spring Harbor New York (May 6-10, 
1992) 
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with respect to these issues because failure to do so may result in the lack of availability of certain 
clinical and diagonistic services and in commercial losses for countries that select an independent 
course. Moreover, unless individual countries are already debating these issues and developing their 
own perspectives, individual countries will not have the luxury of time to make their own choices if 
they wish to remain competitive. Instead, countries are likely to converge on an acceptable policy 
that will not work to their disadvantage vis a vis similarly situated countries. 

Second, the globalization of the policy community involved in human genome research and 
the number of international organizations and conferences facilitate communication not just about the 
science but increasingly about the social, ethical and legal implications. Members of national policy 
communities will most likely have been involved in international discussions and will have been part 
of a consensus building process at that level about the nature of the implications. When national 
discussion about problems and policy options commences, policy actors in different countries may 
frame the discussion of policy issues in a similar manner. 

Third, the complexity of the legal situation, the bureaucratic conflicts, and the interest group 


activity that exists in most countries does not indicate that any country will have an easy time 


resolving this issue. Domestic policy debates about who should be told genetic test results, whether 


genetic information should be used in employment decisions, what fetal research should be done, and 
what embryonic gene therapy is acceptable are likely to be contentious -- even more so because in 
many instances the scientific capabilities will not have been established. 

The explanations for policy convergence introduced earlier help explain why policy 
convergence is likely in this case. The magnitude of the science and the finances is likely to cause 
either harmonization or emulation, or both. Access to medical and commercial benefits will not be 


restricted by national boundaries -- people can travel from one country to another for medical 
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treatment and biotechnology firms can move to countries that have more attractive policies.” A 
country then will strive to avoid incompatibilities that would work against its competitive advantage in 
terms of medical treatment or commercial possibilities. Harmonization of policies is therefore likely. 
International organizations, such as HUGO, and informal meetings provide forums for harmonization 
of policies. As seen above, harmonization of policy and social principles has already occurred to 
some extent within the EC. 

Competitive interests will pressure countries to adopt policies at nearly the same time, which 
might lead to policy emulation. If a country, regional organization or international organization has 
taken the lead and developed a viable policy, then other countries may emulate that policy. An 
example of emulation exists in the similarity for funding discussion of legal, ethical and social issues. 
The United States was first to allocate a certain percentage of the human genome research budget 
these issues and the EC adopted the same approach, albeit with a slightly higher figure (7 percent). 

Debates about personal information provide a parallel to debates about the ethical and social 
implications of genetic information in that national boundaries did not provide a shield against 
transfers of information. Instead, information travels easily across national boundaries necessitating 
regional and international solutions. In the area of personal information, the European Community is 
currently finalizing a Directive on Data Protection which will not only harmonize policy within the 
European Community but will also have practical effects on policies in the United States, Japan, 
Canada and Australia.® 


Policies on the implications of human genome research are also likely to converge because 


% As discussed above this has already occurred in Germany and the German 


government responded by relaxing its restrictions on genetic research in order 
to keep biotechnology industries in Germany. 


3 Priscilla M. Regan, "The Globalization of Privacy: Implications of Recent 


Changes in Europe," The American Journal of Economics and Sociology vol. 52, #3 
(July, 1993), pp. 257-274. 
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“elite networking" has taken place and is certain to continue. Regional and international conferences 
are designed to provide cross-national discussion, but as seen above attendance at national conferences 
is also international. The scientific research is an international effort, with cross-national 
collaboration the norm rather than the exception. Biologists, geneticists, computer scientists, ethicists 
and lawyers from a number of countries have been discussing not just scientific findings but also 
legal, ethical and social issues. A consensus appears to be emerging about what the legal, ethical and 
social problems are, but there is no apparent consensus about how they should be addressed. The 
formation of a transnational group of experts in this area and the development of a consensus among 
these experts about the nature of the problems begins to set the stage for policy convergence. 

Again, debates about personal information practices provide an interesting parallel. The 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) sponsored a series of studies and 
meetings in the early 1970s that were attended by representatives from all advanced industrial 
countries. At these meetings, networking among elites from different countries commenced and a 


" 


consensus began to emerge around the concept of "fair information principles." From the perspective 
of the late 1980s, it was obvious that a transnational policy community existed and that there was a 
consensus in motivation and outlook among the members of that group, but it was not obvious that 


the members of the transnational elite had enough influence in their domestic forums to account for 


convergence of policy decisions.“ National policy discussions about the implications of human 


genome research are at too early a stage to determine whether or not the members of the international 
elite will have sufficient influence at the national level to cause policy convergence. 

The domestic complexity is also likely to present an opportunity for policy convergence, 
through either emulation of policies proposed elsewhere or possibly through penetration. It is 


unlikely, all else being equal, that the variations in domestic factors discussed above would lead to 


* Bennett, pp. 127-129. 
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similar policy choices by the countries under study. Instead differences in budget, bureaucratic 
interests, and interest group activity would more likely lead to policy variations. However, for this 


issue, the domestic complexity in all countries is likely to result in policy indecision, which may make 


policy emulation an attractive alternative and/or might open the door for policy penetration. Policy 


penetration occurs when policymaking by one country involves implications or costs for other 
countries. The United States is the leader in human genome research and efforts in other countries 
rely to some extent, either directly or indirectly, upon US funding and science. If the United States 
was to adopt a policy, there might be pressure on other countries to follow because they did not want 
to risk jeopardizing their collaboration with the US. 

It would appear that timing of policy decisions will be important. International and regional 
discussions are taking place and narrowing the policy definitions and options that may be available to 
any one country. Communication among the international communities of scientists and ethicists, 
combined with the pace of scientific developments and the medical and commercial opportunities 
presented by those developments, appear to facilitate policy convergence. It remains an open question 
as to the specificity at which policies are likely to converge. National factors -- even if they are 
embedded in a complex legal, institutional and interest group environment -- are likely to play a 
larger role as policy deliberations proceed. It may be that general principles will be similar across 
countries, but specific applications may bear a national imprint. For example, countries may agree on 
voluntary screening for genetic diseases -- but different countries will provide for different exceptions. 
The exceptions are likely to reflect legal antecedents, bureaucratic concerns, and interest group 


strengths in particular countries. 


S Bennett, p. 140. 
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